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In  bringing  out  an  American  edition  of  this  work,  the  publishers 
were  desirous  not  only  to  furnish  a  valuable  work  for  general  readers, 
but  also  to  make  it  in  point  of  size  and  price  as  well  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  public  instruction  as  they  believed  it  to  be  in  intrinsic  merit. 
In  complying  with  their  request  to  revise  the  work  with  this  view,  the 
present  editor  has  made  a  few  slight  curtailments — ^principally  in  the 
first  part  of  the  volume  of  Ancient  History — which  could  be  made  with- 
out suppressing  or  in  any  way  distorting  or  impairing  any  material  fact 
or  statement. 

In  the  English  edition,  all  that  is  to  be  found  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  United  States  amounts  to  two  or  three  pages,  interspersed  in  the 
history  of  England.  In  the  place  of  these  meager  notices,  the  present 
editor  has  appended  to  the  volume  of  Modem  History  a  distinct  and 
special  chapter,  giving  to  the  history  of  the  United  States  its  proportion- 
ate place  in  general  history,  and  to  which  it  is  certainly  entitled  in  a 
work  designed  for  public  instruction  in  this  country.  He  trusts  that 
this  sketch  will  be  found  to  contain  a  fair  and  clear  view  of  the  leading 
events  of  our  history. 

In  the  preface  to  the  third  American  edition  of  Guizot's  History  of 
European  Civilization,  the  present  editor  took  occasion  to  offer  some 
remarks  upon  the  study  of  history  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  studies 
pursued  in  our  higher  institutions :  in  which  he  attempted  to  answer  the 
extremely  difficult  question,  *<  How  best  to  employ  the  very  limited  time 
allotted  to  history  in  the  usual  course  of  public  instruction  1"  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  history  (which  it 
is  the  work  of  years  to  gain)  can  never  be  acquired  in  the  time  allowed ; 
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and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  make  a  successM  be^ 
ginning,  to  lay  a  good  foundation  in  history,  than  in  the  other  studies 
included  in  the  usual  public  course.  This  it  is  which  makes  the  most 
useful  employment  of  the  little  time  allowed  so  perplexing  a  problem. 

The  conclusion  to  which  the  editor  arrived  was,  that  in  the  impos- 
sibility of  communicating  a  thorough  knowledge  of  history  in  this  time, 
thus  much  should  be  attempted  :  1.  The  study  of  some  judicious  work 
of  general  history ;  2.  The  study  of  some  good  specimen  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  history,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  method  of  generalizing  and 
reflecting  upon  the  facts  of  history  ;  and  3.  The  thorough  investigation 
of  some  small  portion  of  special  history.  The  editor  recommended  the 
work  of  Guizot,  referred  to  above,  as  a  good  specimen  of  philosophical 
reflection  upon  history ;  and  he  knows  no  work  on  general  history  better 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  public  instruction  than  the  present. 

C*  S.  H. 

Nxw  ToaK^  DwmiftT  U^  1844. 
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The  use  of  history  is  not  to  load  the  memory  with  facts,  but  to  store 
the  mind  with  principles — ^to  collect  from  the  experience  of  past  ages 
rules  for  our  conduct  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  society.  Every 
historical  work,  therefore,  professes  to  give  only  a  selection  of  events  ; 
and  the  writer's  choice  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  his  history :  the 
general  historian  directs  attention  to  the  occurrences  that  have  changed 
the  general  aspect  of  society,  the  revolutions  of  states  and  empires,  the 
causes  that  led  to  them,  and  the  consequences  by  which  they  were  fol- 
lowed. The  special  historian  confines  his  attention  to  one  class  of 
facts,  specified  in  the  title  of  his  work :  thus  the  ecclesiastical  historian 
writes  only  of  the  affairs  of  the  church ;  the  military  historian  confines 
his  narrative  to  wars  and  battles ;  and  the  commercial  historian  devotes 
his  attention  exclusively  to  trade. 

But  even  general  histories  may,  in  some  degree,  be  regarded  as 
special ;  their  object  may  be  called  "  political,"  that  is,  they  profess  to 
describe  the  destinies  of  nations,  both  in  their  external  relations  with 
foreign  states,  and  in  their  internal  affairs.  Under  the  first  head  are 
comprised  wars,  treaties  of  peace  or  alliance,  and  commercial  inter- 
course ;  under  the  second,  governments,  institutions,  and  manners. 
Such  a  history  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  a  history  of  civilization ; 
for  it  will  describe  the  progress  of  social  improvement,  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  human  mind.  These  essential  parts  of  civilization  must 
not  be  confounded;  for  we  shall  have  more  than  once  occasion  to 
remark,  that  the  social  system,  or,  in  other  words,  the  relations  between 
the  different  parts  of  society,  may  display  great  wisdom  and  justice, 
while  men,  in  their  individual  capacity,  continue  the  slaves  of  ignorance 
and  superstition. 

A  distinction  is  usually  made  between  the  narrative  and  the  philoso- 
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pby  of  history :  in  the  former  are  included  the  actions  of  kings  and 
rulers,  the  accounts  of  wars  and  treaties,  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  ; 
in  the  latter  are  comprehended  descriptions  of  the  political  and  religious 
institutions,  the  organization  of  society,  the  amount  of  knowledge,  the 
state  of  industry  and  the  arts,  the  morals,  the  habits,  and  the  prevailing 
prejudices  in  any  age  or  nation ;  and  the  facts  thus  ascertained  by  phi- 
losophy, are  shown  to  be  the  causes  of  the  events  detailed  in  the  nar- 
rative. It  is  possible  to  go  back  a  step  further,  and  to  trace  the  origin 
of  these  institutions  and  manners  in  the  succession  of  opinions,  and 
gradual  development  of  the  human  intellect.  But  unassisted  reason 
can  go  no  further ;  the  law  fixed  by  Providence  for  the  succession  of 
opinions  and  development  of  mind,  can  only  be  known  to  its  omniscient 
Author,  but  that  such  a  law  exists,  is  proved  to  us  by  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy,  by  the  frequent  instances  of  unconscious  agents  working  out 
the  great  designs  of  God. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  foUowix^  pages  to  unite  the  philosophy  with 
the  narrative  of  history,  to  combine  events  with  their  causes,  and  direct 
occasionally  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  progress  of  civilization, 
both  in  its  effect  on  society  and  on  individuals.  Saci^ed  hisrtory — ^the 
account  of  the  direct  operations  of  the  Divine  agency  on  his  chosen 
servants  and  chosen  people — ^is  necessarily  excluded  from  a  political 
history ;  but  the  general,  course  of  Providence  displayed  in  the  moral 
government  of  his  creature3  is  -an  essential  element  of  our  plan :  it  is, 
in  fact,  the  principle  of  unity  that  binds  together  its  several  parts. 

The  necessary  companions  of  history  are  chronology  and  geography ; 
they  determine  the  time  when,  and  the  place  whexe,  each  event  oc- 
curred. The  difficulties  of  chronology  arise  both  from  the  imperfection 
of  records,  and  from  varieties  in  the  mode  of  computation  :  the  former 
can  not  be  remedied ;  but^  to  prevent  the  mistakes  which  may  ajise 
from  this  cause,  uncertain  dates  have  been  marked  with  an  asterisk : 
the  second  source  of  confusion  is  removed  by  using  thiojughout  solar 
years  for  a  measure  of  time,  and  the  birth  of  Christ  as  an  era  isom 
which  10  reckon. 

Instead  of  constructing  a  general  system  of  ancient  geograpky,  it 
has  seemed  better  to  prefix  a  geographical  outline  of  the  history  of 
each  separate  country,  and  to  combine  with  it  some  account  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  and  its  most  remarkable  animal  and  vegetable  produc- 
tions. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  position,  climate,  and  fertility  of  a 
country,  have  a  powerful  influence  over  the  character,  condition,  and 
destiny  of  its  inhabitants,  and  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  the  considen^ 
tion  of  their  history. 


Tke  amtigMBettl  of  Ihis  woA  k  bolli  fftitoiiologicd  saA  geegraphi- 
«ttl;  ih^Mstoiyof  escli eottntrf  is  giTMk  separatety^tafflieBlMesfaie 
trranged  in  Ibe  evftet  of  Ikeir  fiMainttg  a  eommn^diag  ittflneiioe  in  fte 
irorM.  To  11^  theve  Me  two  exeeptiono^-^Egypt,  wliidi  is  jJlaeoA 
liMt,  oil  aoeotttt  of  ilo  boing  liie  oaifiotft  ergasixed  goretmnoiit  *of 
vbicli  we  liave  any  authentio  loooM ;  and  Iiidia,  wliioli  is  {Aaeed  ia«C, 
I>ecini8e  it  exoreieed  no  madLod  iidneiiee  over  *lke  ttoet  remarkable 
ttatiana  of  aneieat  tcttea. 

Tile  history  o^  Oreoco  in  Hfis  ^psluaie  1mm  a  leos  oidoAf  appearMioe 
than  Ift  aieal  ^ssflar  woiIls,  beeaose  it  eootaiaa  not  merely  tiie  historioB 
of  Aiheas  a»l  iSpaM)  io  which  most  Wilfefs  oonfine  Uieit  atMUtai, 
ibfOl  also  those  Of  4ho  miaor  states,  dhe  islands  aiod  ihe  eoloittes.  4 
chapter  has  been  added  on  Ae  coloiaal  p^cy  of  the  GrookS"  'a  siAjeia 
of  greit  Siiportaiice  la  Hscilf,  and  pecidiatly  imerestin:^  to  a  tommer- 
isuiL  cooatry. 

To  the  Roman  Iiisiory  (here  is  prefaced  a  brief  accomil  of  the 
SAdettt  inhabitattts  of  hkly  before  the  era  tnua&y  assigned  for  the 
Ibimdation  of  Rome.  In  ihe  eaxlier  peiiod  of  the  republic,  no^e  is 
talLon  of  (he  reasonable  doiibts  tiiat  hare  heen  raised  respecting  Ae 
anflhenticity  of  the  common  nairatire ;  hot  care  has  ^en  taken  to  avoid 
an  excess  of  skepCzcism,  which  is  at  least  as  bad  as  an  excess  of 
creomi^. 

In  the  chapter  on  India,  attention  has  been  Erected  to  the  ancient 
routes  of  trade  between  that  country  and  eastern  Europe :  many  of 
these  subsist  to  the  present  day ;  projects  have  been  formed  for  reopen- 
ing others;  some  account  of  them  consequently  appears  necessary, 
for  illustrating  both  ancient  commerce  and  modem  policy. 

In  a  general  summary,  restricted  within  narrow  limits,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  avoid  dryness  of  details ;  notes  have  therefore  been  added, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  illustrations  and  anecdotes,  that  may 
serve  both  to  relieve  the  mind,  and  to  place  important  traits  of  charac- 
ter, national  and  individual,  in  a  clearer  light. 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  take  some  notice  of  the  mythology, 
as  well  as  the  real  lustoiy,  of  nations ;  for  though  mythic  traditions 
may  in  many  or  in  most  instances  have  had  no  foundation,  yet  they 
should  not  be  wholly  neglected  by  the  historian,  for  they  had  a  share 
in  forming,  and  they  help  to  illustrate,  the  character  of  the  nation  by 
which  they  were  once  believed.  At  the  same  time,  care  has  been 
taken  to  separate  these  traditions  from  the  authenticated  narrative,  and 
to  discriminate  between  those  that  have,  and  those  that  have  not,  some 
probable  foundation  in  fact. 
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Political  reflections  aad  moral  infexences  bom  the  nanatiye  hare,  in 
general,  been  aToided :  the  inatroctive  leaaona  of  history  are,  for  the 
most  part,  found  on  the  sur&ce,  and  may  best  be  collected  by  the  stu* 
dents  themselves.  It  is  not  quite  fair  to  prejudge  questions  for  the 
mind ;  the  chief  business  of  those  who  write  for  the  young  should  be 
to  make  them  think,  not  to  think  for  them. 

The  author  has  to  acknowledge  his  great  obligations  to  the.  works 
of  Professor  Heeren,  whose  volumes  on  the  PoUHes^  Iniercourse^  and 
Trade  of  Ancient  NaHone^  should  form  part  of  every  historical  library ; 
he  has  also  borrowed  v^ry  copiously  from  the  valuable  essays  that  have 
appeared  in  the  Menhirs  of  the  French  Academy  of  Intenptums;  his 
particular  obligations  in  the  several  chapters  need  not  be  specified, 
most  of  them  being  mentioned  in  the  notes. 

The  design  of  this  introduction  is  merely  to  explain  the  plan  of  the 
work ;  some  few  suggestions,  however,  may  be  added  on  the  mode 
of  using  it.  Students  should  compare  the  geographical  chapters  with 
maps,  and  fix  in  their  minds  the  most  characteristic  natural  features  of 
the  country  whose  history  they  are  about  to  commence.  One  division 
should  be  thoroughly  mastered  before  another  is  begun ;  and  when  the 
whole  is  gone  through,  it  will  be  found  a  most  useful  exercise  to 
synchronize  the  events  in  the  history  of  one  country  with  the  events  in 
the  history  of  another ;  for  instance,  to  trace  the  condition  of  the  Ro- 
man republic  at  the  timo  of  the  battle  of  Arb^la. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
EGYPT. 

Skctiov  l^'^Otograpkieal  OtOHne. 


EaTPT  18  the  country  in  which  we  fifst  find  a  ^oreniment  and  poH^ 
ical  institutions  estaWahed.  Civilixatim  ererjrwhere  aeema  to  have 
ooDunenced  in  the  formation  of  agricultural  asaodationay  <»k  the  banks 
of  rivers ;  and  the  Nile  invites  men  to  tillage  more  hrcMj  than  any 
other.  Egypt  itself  has  been  called,  from  the  earliest  antiquity,  "the 
Gift  of  the  Nile,"  and  its  annual  inundations  have  had  a  vast  influence 
over  the  lives  and  customs,  the  religion  and  science,  indeed,  the  entire 
social  existence  of  the  people.  It  appears  that  civilization  advanced 
northward  along  the  valley  of  the  river :  and  we  ahall  therefore  oomp 
mence  our  examination  ot  the  land,  at  the  southern  frontier  of  Egypt. 

The  Nile  enters  Egypt  near  the  city  of  Sy^ne,  below  the  cataracts, 
and  flows  through  a  narrow  valley,  about  nine  miles  in  breadth,  to 
Chem'mis,  where  the  valley  begins  to  vriden.  At  Cereasdrus,  six^ 
miles  from  its  mouth,  the  stream  divides,  snd  encloaes  a  triangular 
piece  of  country,  called  the  Delta.  The  narrow  vslley  from  Sy^e  to 
Chem^mis  was  called  Upper  Egypt ;  the  wider  valley^  Middle  Egypt; 
and  the  Delta,  Lower  Egypt. 

Rain  seldom  falls  in  Lower  Egypt,  almost  never  in  the  upper 
regions :  the  fertility  of  the  country,  therefore,  depends  on  the  annual 
overflowings  of  the  river.  These  inundations  are  caused  by  the  heavy 
rains,  that  fall  in  Upper  Ethiopia,  from  May  to  September.  The  rivera 
of  that  country  pour  their  waters  into  the  Nile,  which  begins  to  rise 
about  the  middle  of  June.  Early  in  August,  the  river  overflows  its 
banks,  giving  the  valley  of  the  Nile  the  appearance  of  an  inland  sea. 
Toward  the  beginning  of  October,  the  waters  begin  to  subside,  and,  by 
the  end  of  the  month,  are  oonfined  to  the  proper  chaanel  of  the  ri^ar. 
The  fertility  of  Egypt  extends  as  far  aa  this  inundatioB  veachea,ei  e«i 

W  coitiued  by  amfidd  meaaa. 
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The  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  a  mountainous  range 
of  country,  extending  to  the  Red  sea,  suited,  in  some  districts,  for  pas* 
turage,  but  unfit  fpr  agriculture;  abounding,  however,  in  those  rich 
quarries  of  marble  and  building  stone,  that  formed  the  inexhaustible 
magazines  for  the  architectural  wonders  of  Egypt. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  the  raUey  is  bounded  by  a  stony 
ridge  covered  with  sand,  which  slopes  on  its  remote  side,  into  the 
Great  Desert.  This  ridge  protects  the  valley  from  the  sands  of  the 
desert,  which  would  otherwise  desolate  the  whole  country. 

Upper  Egypt  contains  far  the  most  numerous  and  interesting  monu- 
ments. Near  the  cataracts,  are  the  islands  of  Phils  and  Elephantine, 
containing  the  proudest  edifices  of*  antiquity ;  lower  down,  the  city  of 
Apollo ;  Uien  Thebes,  filling  the  whole  valley  on  both  sides  of  the 
Nile  with  enormoas  temples,  more  like  mountains  than  human  edifices, 
colossal  statues,  sphinxes,  and  obelisks,  with  the  Catacombs,  in  the 
mountains  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river ;  and  lastly,  Dendera,  with 
the  celebrated  Zodiac  sculptured  on  its  mighty  temple. 

Middle  Egypt  is  a  wider  valley.  It  contains  the  lake  Moeris,  an 
immense  reservoir,  partly  natural,  partly  artificial,  and  afibrding  such 
facilities  for  regulating  the  irrigation  of  the  country,  that  this  was  the 
most  fertile  district  of  Egypt.  The  lab3rrinth,  so  renowned  in  antiquity, 
was  near  Arsinoe.  Below  Arsinoe  was  Memphis,  the  capital  of  Middle 
Egypt.  This  was  the  city  of  the  Pharaohs  who  received  the  family 
of  Israel.  There  are  now  but  slight  remains  of  its  temples  and 
palaces :  the  neighboring  moontains  are,  however,  filled  with  catacombs 
similar  to  those  of  Upper  Egypt.  But  the  most  remarkable  monnments 
of  this  district  are  the  Pyramids. 

Lower  Egypt,  or  the  Delta,  possesses,  from  the  extension  of  the 
river,  a  greater  quantity  of  fertile  land  than  the  other  districts.  It  was 
covered  with  flourishmg  cities,  as  Sais,  Naucratis,  and  Alexandria, 
which  last,  situated  on  3ie  western  frontier  of  the  Lybian  desert,  still 
retains  the  name,  and  proves  by  its  extensive  trade  the  wisdom  of  its 
great  founder. 

.  The  more  civilized  portion  of  the  Egyptians  dwelt  in  the  rich  plains 
of  ihe  vaUey,  and  attamed  a  perfection  in  ^e  arts  of  social  life,  that 
but  for  the  irresistible  evidence  of  the  monuments,  would  scarcely  be 
credited.  It  was  the  great  object  of  the  sacerdotal  and  royal  policy, 
to  keep  this  population  stationary,  to  direct  their  attention  to  agricul- 
tore,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  and  to  prevent  them  from  adopting 
the  nomad  life  of  the  pastoral  and  plundering  tribes  on  their  north- 
eastern frontiers :  and  hence  we  find  it  record^,  that  "  every  shepherd 
was  an  abomination  to  the  Egyptians." 

Section  II. — PolUical  and  Social  Condition  of  iKe  Egyjptians. 

.It  appears  that  the  Egyptians  were  a  brown  race  of  people,  and 
that  the  higher  castes  of  priests  and  warriors  were  fairer  than  the  other 
daases.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Egyptians  derived  their' 
system  of  civilization  frqm  the  Hindus:  bat  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
tew  4his  could  he. 

Local  circumstances  produced  marked  ditferences  in  die  hiMls  and 
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maimefs  of  the  people.  In  tbe  mountikiiunM  eastern  4ilfttrict8  and  in 
the  fens  of  the  Delta,  where  agricultuTe  was  impossible,  the  iajhabitaott 
led  a  pastoral  life.  On  the  Nile  and  along  the  coast,  were  tribes  of 
ishennen.  In  the  rich  plains,  dwelt  the  DMMre  ciytlised  part  of  the 
nation.  The  institution  of  castes  existed  among  them.  The  priests 
and  wamors  were  the  most  honored;  next,  the  agriculturists,  mei^ 
chants,  mariners,  sad  artisans ;  the  lowest  caste  was  that  of  shep^ 
herds. 

The  migrations  of  the  priestly  caste  from  their  native  regions  in  the 
south,  were  n«^  simultaneous;  they  formed  settlements  at  different 
times,  in  the  most  fertile  poiti<ms  of  the  valley.  The  central  point  of 
the  colony  was  always  a  temple,  round  which  cities  were  graduslly 
£:>rmed.  These  settlements  afterward  led  to  the  division  of  the  country 
into  nomeSf  a  name  given  1^  the  Egyptians  to  a  city,  its  envkons  and 
dependant  villages.  There  was  a  religious  (as  originally  a  political) 
distinction  between  these  nomes:  each  city  had  its  oirn  presi^ng 
deity,  and  the  animals  regarded  as  sacred  in  one  nome  were  not 
respected  in  another.  The  history  of  these  petty  states  is  unknown ; 
but  they  were  finally  absorbed  in  the  dominion  ik  Thebes  and  Mem- 
phis. 

The  nationa  bordering  on  the  Egyptians  were,  for  the  most  part, 
barbarous  and  wandering  tribes,  whose  avarice  was  roused  by  the 
increasing  opulence  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  .The  Hyk^'sos,  or 
shepherd-kings,  as  they  were  called,  came  from  Arabia,  and,  after  many 
predatory  incursions,  made  themselves  masters  of  Lower  and  Middle 

Egypt- 
Egypt  became  united  under  one  sovereign,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 

Hyk^sos :  and  the  divisions  of  the  people  into  castes,  and  of  the  country 

into  nomes,  were  permanently  fixed.    The  priestly  caste  was  subdi* 

vided  into  families,  each  devoted  and  restricted  to  a  separate  temj^e 

and  a  particular  God.    Over  each  of  these  sacerdotal  subdivisions  a 

high-priest  presided,  whose  office  was  hereditary ;  *and  the  high-priests 

of  metropolitan  temples  enjoyed  authority  almost  equal  to  that  of  kings. 

And  their  influence  was  greatly  strengthened  by  their  monopoly  of 

every  branch  of  scientific  knowledge.    They  were  not  only  priests, 

but  slso  judges,  soothsayers,  physicians,  architects,  and  sculptors. 

The  warrior-caste  ranked  next  to  that  of  the  priests:  the  rc^al 
family  belonged  to  it.  Certain  nomes  were  assigned  to  the  support  of 
this  caste,  most  of  which  were  in  Lower  Egypt,  where  the  country 
was  most  exposed  to  attack. 

The  Egyptians  were  the  earliest  nation  that  organiased  a  regular 
army,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  of  ancieiit 
war&re.  A  brief  account  of  their  military  affairs  will  therefore  illus- 
trate, not  only  their  history,  but  that  of  the  great  Asiatic  monarchies, 
and  of  the  Greeks,  during  ihe  heroic  ages. 

The  most  important  division  of  an  Egyptian  army  was  the  body 
of  war-chariots,  used  instead  of  cavalry.  These  chariots  were  mounted 
on  two  wheels,  and  made,  especially  the  wheels,  with  great  care. 
They  were  laxAg  low ;  open  behind,  so  that  the  warrior  could  easily 
st^  in  and  out ;  and  without  seat.  They  were  drawn  by  two  horses, 
and  generally  contained  two  warriors,  one  of  whom  managed  the  steeds 
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whiie  the  oAer  ftnight.  Nations  trere  distbguished  fimn  eaeh  othoT 
by  ^e  sbftpe  of  their  chariots. 

Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  breeding  and  training  of  horses,  in 
Egypt.  The  harness  and  housings  of  the  horses  werd  richly  dec<K 
Tftted ;  and  fixed  to  the  chariots,  on  the  outside,  was  a  quiyer  and  bow* 
oase,  decorated  also  with  extraordinary  taste  and  skill.  The  bow  was 
die  national  weapon,  employed  both  by  infantry  and  cavalry.  No 
nation  of  antiquity  paid  so  much  attention  to  archery  as  the  Egyptians ; 
their  arrows  were  drawn  to  the  ear ;  and  their  bows  were  more  pow- 
erful, and  their  arrows  better  aimed,  than  those  of  othor  nations.  The 
children  of  the  warrior-caste  were  trained  from  earliest  infimcy  to  the 
pracdee  of  archery. 

The  arms  of  the  Egyptian  heavy-armed  infiuitry  were  a  spear,  a 
dagger,  a  short  sword,  a  helmet,  and  a  shield.  Pole-axes  and  battle- 
axes  were  occasionally  used.  Coats-of-mail  were  used  only  by  the 
principal  ofRcers,  and  some  remarkable  warriors,  like  Gk^ath,  the 
champion  of  the  Philistines.  The  light  troops  were  armed  with 
swords,  battleaxes,  maces,  and  dnbe. 

The  system  of  discipline  and  drill  was  rery  complete.  ETery  bat- 
talion had  its  standard,  with  some  symbol  or  sacred  object  represented 
on  it,  usually  the  cognizance  of  the  nome  or  tribe.  The  soldiers  were 
levied  by  conscription,  drilled  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  taught 
to  march  in  measured  time. 

Cavalry,  in  the  earlier  period,  were  not  employed  as  a  military  body, 
but  used  as  skirmishers,  vedettes,  and  expresses,  rather  than  as  war- 
riors. The  Egyptians  generally  treated  their  captives  with  gre«t 
eraehy,  putting  them  to  death,  or  reducing  them  to  s&very. 

The  religion  and  government  of  Egypt  werer  intimately  blended: 
there  were  prescribed  forms  and  ceremonies  for  every  important  action, 
which  even  kings  dared  not  neglect.  This  gave  the  priests  paramount 
control  over  public  affairs  and  domestic  l^e.     The  religion  of  the 

Cie6t9  seems  to  have  been  nH»re  refined  than  the  gross  idolatry  of  the 
wer  classes :  one  general  idea,  however,  pervades  the  entire  system 
-—the  importance  of  agriculture  to  a  sute.  Hence,  the  great  influence 
of  astronomy  in  their  theology,  as  determining  the  times  and  seasons 
for  agricultural  operations ;  hence,  also,  the  deification  of  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  nature.  Never  were  a  people  more  dependant  on 
priestly  astrologers  than  the  Egyptians :  the  stars  were  consulted  for 
every  undertaking,  private  or  pubuc,  and  the  priests  alone  had  the  right 
to  consult  them  and  deliver  their  oracles.  The  belief  in  a  future  state 
influenced  every  portion  of  Egyptian  life :  but  the  nature  of  the  creed 
is  difficult  to  be  explained.  In  met,  there  were  two  inconsistent  creeds, 
the  belief  in  transmigration  of  souls,  confined  to  the  priestly  caste ; 
and  the  belief  that  the  soul  will  continue  as  long  as  the  body  endures 
— ^whence  the  practice  of  so  carefully  embalming,  and  of  hewing  sep- 
ulchres in  the  solid  rock.  The  latter  was  the  popular  opinion ;  hence, 
the  importance  of  the  rites  of  burial,  and  the  dread  of  the  trial  after 
death,  when  a  trilmnal,  under  priesdy  direction,  determined  whether 
the  body  shouM  be  placed  in  the  tomb,  or  left  to  natural  decay. 

The  relative  position  of  the  bwer  castes  varied  at  different  times ; 
but  aH  Hades  and.  profeasiims  were  horedtezy.    It  was  probably  siip> 
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poaad  that  this  excltuive  dedicatioa  of  families  to  sefMurate  employments 
would  insure  perfection  in  the  arts ;  and,  certainly,  the  progress  of  the 
Egyptians,  especially  in  architecture,  surpasses  that  of  any  other 
nation. 

Gymnastic  exercises  and  music  were  the  favorite  amusements  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  At  their  meals,  they  used  chairs  and  tables  not 
unlike  our  own.  Women  were  treated  more  respectfully  than  in  other 
countries  of  the  East.     Great  respect  was  paid  to  age  and  rank. 

The  principal  trees  of  Egypt  were  the  sycamore,  the  fig,  the  pome- 
granate, the  peach,  the  locust*tree,  and  the  vine.  Great  care  was  taken 
of  the  vines.  Wine  was  used  in  great  quantities,  by  the  nobles  and 
wealthy  merchants.  Of  esculent  vegetables  growing  wild,  the  most 
remarkable  were  the  lotus,  a  kind  of  lily,  and  the  pap3niis ;  the  leaves 
of  the  latter,  dried  and  prepared,  were  used  for  -writing  upon.  The 
cidtivated  vegetables  were  com  and  pulse,  cotton,  melons,  cucumbers, 
anions,-  dtc. 

The  domestic  ***"ma]a  of  the  Egj^ttaas  wore  the  same  as  those  of 
most  civilized  countries.  The  cat  was  held  in  particular  honor.  The 
animals  of  the  mountain  and  desert  were  the  wild  ox,  the  goat  and 
sheep,  and  the  antelope.  They  seem  to  have  obtained  camels  from 
some  foreign  country.  Among  the  amphibious  animals  of  the  Nile, 
the  crocodile  and  the  hippopotamus  deserve  to  be  noticed,  the  skin  of 
the  latter  being  regarded  as  the  best  covering  for  shields.  Wild  and 
tame  fowl  abounded ;  the  eggs  of  geese  and  o&er  poultry  were  hatched 
in  ovens  heated  to  the  requisite  temperature,  a  process  still  used  by  the 
modem  Copts. 

SscTioir  lll^^HiiUiry  qf  Egypt  from  the  eatUeBt  period  to  the  Aeoesnim 

y  Pmmmetickme* 
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EoTPT  was  originally  composed  of  several  amall  states,  of  which  the 
first  were  founded  in  Upper  Egypt.  Though  Thebes  was  the  most 
ancient  of  the  powerfiil  states,  Memphis  is  that  of  which  we  have  the 
earliest  accounts.  It  was  the  metropolis  of  a  powerful  kingdom  when 
it  was  visited  by  the  patriarch  Abraham,  and  already  the  centre  of  a 
flourishing  corn-trade.  The  court  of  the  reigning  Pharaoh  was  reg- 
ularly organized :  the  jealousy  of  foreigners,  especially  the  heads  ojf 
pastoral  tribes,  was  not  yet  apparent,  for  Abraham  was  received  with 
great  hospitality. 

In  the  interval  between  the  departure  of  Abraham  firom  Egypt  and 
the  sale  of  Joseph  to  Potiphar,  the  Hyk'sos  and  other  wandering  tribes 
had  began  to  make  incursions  into  the  valley  of  the  Nile,,  and  to  ravage 
its  fruitful  fields.  The  policy  which  induced  the  Pharaoh  who  then 
occupied  the  throne  to  grant  the  land  of  Goshen  to  the  colony  of  the 
Israelites,  was  equally  creditable  to  his  sagacity  and  generosity ;  i^was 
a  pasturage  and  frontier  province,  forming  the  eastern  barrier  of  Egypt 
toward  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  countries  from  which  invasion  was 
most  dresided.  By  assigning  this  district  to  Jacob  and  hia  family,  it 
was  covered  in  a  short  time  by  a  numerous,  brave,  and  industrioni 
people,  giving  additional  security  and  resources  to  the  country. 
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After  ihe  death  of  Joseph,  but  at  what  distance  of  time  there  is  no 
evidence  to  determine,  a  change  of  dynasty  took  place  in  Egypt.  This 
vas  probably  the  event  described  by  profane  writers  as  the  conquest 
of  Egypt  by  the  Hyk'sos,  and  consequently  the  Pharaoh  who  so  cruelly 
tyrannized  over  the  Israelites  was  not  a  native  Egyptian,  but  an  intru- 
sive foreigner.  The  motive  assigned  for  oppressing  the  Israelites  was, 
"  this  people  are  more  and  mightier  than  we" — ^which  could  hardly  be 
true  of  the  whole  Egyptian  nation,  but  might  very  probably  be  of  a  race 
of  conquerors.  One  of  the  tasks  which  this  cruel  despot  imposed  on 
the  Israelites,  was  the  building  of  *'  treasure  cities."  Among  the  cruel- 
ties inflicted  on  them,  their  being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
brick  is  particularly  mentioned  :  under  the  burning  sun  of  Egypt,  the 
process  of  wetting,  tempering,  and  working  the  clay  previous  to  its 
being  moulded,  was  so  painful  and  unwholesome  that  it  was  usually  the 
work  of  slaves  and  captives.  But  when  the  Pharaoh  found  that  ihe 
Israelites  still  continued  to  "  multiply  and  wax  very  mighty,"  he  had 
recourse  to  the  barbarous  expedient  of  exterminatioii,  and  ordered  that 
all  the  male  children  should  be  destroyed.  Moses  was  saved  from  the 
general  slaughter  and  educated  at  the  Egyptian  court ;  after  which, 
though  the  fact  is  not  expressly  stated,  the  cruel  edict  appean  to  have 
fallen  into  disuse.  Moses  never  forgot  his  parentage  and  nation ;  prob- 
ably the  courtiers  of  Pharaoh  failed  not  to  remind  bam  that  he  b^onged 
to  a  degraded  caste. 

Having  been  compelled  to  quit  Egypt  for  having  slain  one  of  the  op- 
pressors, Moses  sought  shelter  in  the  land  of  Midian,  where  Jehovah 
appeared  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to  achieve  the  deliverance  of 
His  chosen  people,  investing  him  with  the  miraculous  powers  neces- 
sary for  so  difficult  an  object.  The  reigning  Pharaoh  refused  to  part 
with  so  valuable  a  race  of  slaves,  and  his  obstinacy  was  punished  with 
ten  dreadful  plagues.  The  smiting  of  the  first-bom  was  the  consum- 
mation of  these  fearful  judgments :  Pharaoh  and  his  subjects  hasted 
to  send  the  Israelites  away,  and  they  quitted  the  land  of  Egypt.  Av- 
arice induced  the  Pharaoh  to  pursue  them  with  a  mighty  army ;  but 
Giod  (^ened  a  passage  for  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  sea,  while 
the  Egyptian  host,  attempting  to  pursue  them,  were  overwhelmed  with 
the  returning  waters. 

This  calamity  (b.  c.  1491)  greatly  weakened  the  power  of  the 
Hyk^sos,  already  menaced  by  the  increasing  strength  of  the  Theban 
monarchy.  Previous  to  this,  we  have  scarcely  any  probable  account 
of  the  names  and  ages  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  except  that  Menes  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  monarchy,  and  Osirtesen  I.  the 
Pharaoh  who  received  Joseph.  But  henceforth  we  are  able  to  deter- 
mine with  probability  some  general  epochs  by  comparing  the  evidence 
of  the  monuments  with  that  of  the  lustorians.  To  this  period  belonf 
the  eighteen^  and  nineteenth  dynasties  of  Manetho,  the  founders  of 
the  most  important  monuments  of  Upper  Egypt.  In  the  reign  of  Am'e- 
noph  I.,  the  Thebans  extended  their  conquests  to  the  south,  and  seized 
on  part  of  Niibia.  Crude  brick  arches  were  constructed  at  this  period 
fs.  c.  1540)  and  glass  was  soon  afler  brought  into  use.  Under  the 
fourth  king  of  this  dynasty,  Thutm6sis,  or  Thothmes  III.,  the  children 
of  Israel  departed  fitom  Eg^pt,  and  the  Theban  monarch  succeeded  in 


«xpeUing  the  Hyk'^aos — greatly  wea)Lened  by  the  destruction  of  t^eir 
best  warriors  in  the  Red  sea — from  the  greater  part  of  the  country, 
and  shutting  them  up  in  their  fortresses.  Their  great  stronghold  was 
taken  by  his  son  and  successor,  Thoth^mes  IV. ;  and  the  shepherd* 
kings  surrendered  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  withdraw  into  Syria. 
The  intimate  connexion  between  these  two  events — ^the  Exodus  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyk^sos — ^have  led  to  their  being 
confounded  together.  The  next  remarkable  monarch  was  Am'enoph 
III.,  who  reigned  conjointly  with  his  brother;  but,  soon  becoming 
weary  of  divided  empire,  he  expelled  his  partner.  The  dethroned 
brother  was  probably  die  Dan^aus*  of  the  Greeks,  who,  leaving  Eg3rpt 
with  his  partisans,  settled  in  Ar^gos,  of  which  he  became  king  (b.  c. 
1430).  The  pretended  vocal  statue  of  Mem^non  was  erected  in  honor 
of  Am^enoph ;  and  in  his  reign  the  building  of  the  great  temples  seems 
to  have  been  commenced.  He  annexed  5ie  greater  part  of  Niibia  to 
his  dominions.  Among  his  successors  the  name  of  Ram^eses  is  the 
most  distinguished.  It  was^ borne  by  four  sovereigns;  two  in  the 
eighteenth,  and  two  in  the  nineteenth  dynasty.  The  first  was  expeUed 
by  his  brother,  and  is  by  some  identified  with  Dan^aus :  the  second, 
called  Mi-Am'^mon,  "  he  who  loves  Am%on,"  was  the  founder  of  the^ 
palace  of  Medinet  Ab\i  at  Thebes ;  and  from  the  sculptures  on  its 
walls,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  warrior  and  conqueror. 

Am^enopn  IV.  was  the  last  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  In  his  un* 
fortunate  reign  the  Hyk'^sos  renewed  their  invasions ;  and  the  king, 
confiding  his  son,  a  child  of  five  years  old,  to  the  care  of  a  friend,  fied 
into  £thi6pia,  where  he  remained  thirteen  years  an  exile.  During  this 
period  the  Hyk'^sos  were  guilty  of  the  most  wanton  excesses ;  for  "-they 
not  only  set  fire  to  the  cities  and  villages,  but  committed  every  kind  of 
sacrileffe,  and  destroyed  the  images  of  the  gods,  and  roasted  and  fed 
upon  tnose  sacred  animals  that  were  worshipped ;  and  having  com- 
pelled the  priests  and  prophets  to  kill  and  sacrifice  them,  they  cast 
them  naked  out  of  the  country ."f  Amen^phis  at  length,  aided  by  an 
Ethiopian  army,  and  supported  by  his  gallant  son,  expelled  the  shep- 
herd-kings, and  restored  the  prosperity  of  his  country. 

Ram^eses  the  Great,  called  also  S^thos  or  Sesos^'tris,!  is  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs.  The  conquests  attributed  to  him 
are  so  mighty,  that  he  has  been  by  some  regarded  as  merely  a  sym- 
bolical being ;  but  from  the  evidence  of  the  numuments,  he  spears  to 
be  undoubtedly  an  historical  personage.  It  is  indeed  doubtful  whether 
the  Ram^eses  who  founded  Medfnet  Abii,  or  the  son  of  Am'^enoph,  be  > 
the  great  conqueror  who  carried  his  arms  into  Bac^tria  in  the  east,  and 
Thrace  in  the  west,  and  before  whose  throne  captives  from  the  frozen, 
Cau^casus  mingled  with  the  sable  tribes  from  the  extreme  south  of . 
£thi6pia :  but  me  existence  of  this  conqueror,  his  daring  hunts  of  the 
lion  in  the  desert  while  a  youth,  his  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyk^'sos, 
his  extensive  conquests,  and  the  vast  treasures  he  collected  from  the 
vanquished  nations,  are  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  sculptured  history 
of  his  exploits  on  the  walls  of  the  buildings  he  erected  or  enlarged. 

*  Others  SMign  Dan'ams  to  a  later  period. 

fManitbo^  as  quoted  by  Jos^phos. 

X  Wilkinson  identifies  Run'eses  U.  with  Sesof 'tris. 
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Having  subdued  the  mountainous  districts  east  of  Egypt,  and  part  of 
the  Arabian  peninsula,  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  war-galleys  to  scour  the 
Indian  seas.  The  naval  engagements  sculptured  on  the  walls  of  Me-> 
dhiet  Abd  and  Kamac  fully  support  the  account  of  diese  e]q>edition8 
given  by  the  historians,  and  snow  that  they  were  extended  to  the 
western  coast  of  Hindost'an.  Ethi6pia  was  subdued,  and  oompeDed  to 
pay  a  tribute  of  ebony,  gold,  and  elephants'  teeth.  The  battle,  the  vie-' 
tory,  the  oflfering  of  the  booty  and  tribute,  are  represented  dn  the  mon- 
uments at  Kalabshd,  in  Lower  Ndbia.  His  campaigns  in  Asia  and 
Europe  were  equally  remarkable.  Northward  he  subdued  Syria,  An- 
at61ia,  and  part  of  Thrace ;  eastward  he  is  said  to  have  advanced  .as  far 
as  Bac^tria  and  India.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  of  his  ex- 
ploits in  the  neighborhood  of  Assy^ria  and  the  Euphrates ;  for  they  are 
represented  on  the  sculptures  of  the  building  called  the  tomb  of  Osy- 
man^'dyas,  but  which  should  rather  be  called  the  temple-palace  of  King 
Ram^'eses. 

It  is  singular  ^t  no  record  of  such  a^conqueror  should  be  found  in 
the  Scriptures;  for  he  must  have  subdued  the  land  of  Canaan  and 
Syria,  countries  which  were  always  coveted  by  the  rulers  of  Egypt. 
Mr.  Milman  very  plausibly  argues  that  the  conquests  of  Sesos^tris  took 
place  while  the  Israelites  were  wandering  in  the  desert,  and  that  this 
providential  arrangement  was  intended  to  facilitate  the  conquest  of  the 
promised  land.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  some  king  of 
Egypt  performed  many  of  the  exploits  attributed  to  Sesos'tris,  though  it 
is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  period  in  which  he  flourished. 

The  successors  of  Sesos^tris  seem  to  have  sunk  into  the  usual  in- 
dolence of  oriental  monarchs.  Their  history,  for  neatly  three  hundred 
years,  presents  little  more  dian  a  catalogue  of  names,  until  we  come  to 
Sesodchis,  the  Shfshak  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  who  was  the  first  mon- 
arch of  the  twenty-second  dynasty.  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Rehoboam,  the  foolish  and  wicked  son  of  Solomon  (b.  c.  970),  Shfshak 
made  war  against  Palestine,  and  pillaged  Jerusalem.  His  army  con- 
sisted of  twelve  himdred  chariots,  sixty  thousand  horsemen,  and  an  in- 
numerable body  of  infantry,  consisting  not  only  of  Egyptians,  but  also 
of  Libyans,  Ethiopians,  and  Troglody^tes.  His  empire  consequently 
extended  beyond  the  bounds  of  Egypt,  and  included  a  large  portion  of 
southern  and  western  Africa. 

In  the  next  century  the  Egyptian  monarchy  declined  rapidly,  and  the 
countiy  was  subjugated  by  Sab^aco,  a  foreign  conqueror  from  £thi6pia. 
The  history  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter. 
After  some  time,  a  priest  named  S^thos  usurped  the  government, 
contrary  to  all  precedent.  He  not  only  neglected  the  caste  ai  warriors, 
but  deprived  them  of  their  privileges  and  lands ;  at  which  they  were  so 
incensed,  that  they  refused  to  bear  arms  in  his  defence.  Sennach^erib, 
king  of  Assyria,  prepared  to  invade  Egypt  with  a  very  powerful  army, 
and  advanced  to  Peldsium  (b.  c.  713).  S^thos,  deserted  by  the  miUta- 
ry  caste,  armed  the  laborers  and  artificers,  and  with  this  undisciplined 
host  marched  to  meet  the  invader.  A  pestilence  in  the  Assyrian  camp 
saved  Egypt  from  ruin,  and  Sennach'^erib  returned  to  meet  fresh  mis- 
fortunes at  Jerusalem.  When  S^thoe  died,  twelve  princes,  or  heads 
of  nomes,  shared  the  kingdom  among  them ;  but  soon  quarrelling  about 
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die  limits  of  their  respeetiTe  fxrincipalitieB,  they  engaged  in  mutual  war, 
and  diOTe  one  of  their  nuinber,  Psammet^icDiis,  prince  of  Siia,  into 
exile.  Psammet^ichua  levied  an  army  of  Greek  and  Caiian  mercen* 
aries,  most  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  pirates ;  and  having  overcome 
all  his  rivals,  once  more  united  aU  Egypt  into  a  single  monarchy,  of 
which  Mem^phis  ranked  as  the  capital,  though  S4ts  was  usually  the 
seat  of  government.  The  intercourse  with  the  nations  in  the  eastern 
Mediterrantan  was  greatly  extended  during  the  reign  of  Psammet^- 
ichus:  many  Greeks  settled  in  the  Egyptian  seaports;  and  a  new 
caste  of  interprelers  and  brokers  was  formed  to  facilitate  commerce. 
But  the  patronage  of  foreigners,  and  the  preference  that  Paammet'^ichua 
showed  for  the  mercenaries  to  whom  he  owed  his  crown,  so  disgusted 
the  caste  of  warriors,  that  the  whole  body  emigrated  from  their  country, 
and  setttled  in  Ethi6pia  (b.  c.  650). 

Section  lV.^--H%story  of  Egypt  from  iht  Rdgn  of  Psammetidiug  to  it$ 

Suhjugaticn  by  Canibyses- 

TROK  B.C.  650  TO   B.C.  525. 

The  accession  of  Psammet^ichus  was  foUowed  by  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  the  ancient  policy  of  Egypt;  foreign  auxiliaries  performed 
the  duties  of  the  warrior  caste ;  plans  of  permanent  conquests  in  Syria 
succeeded  to  the  predatory  expeditions  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs ;  and 
tiie  political  influence  of  the  priesthood  tapidly  declined,  as  new 
opinions  were  imported  from  abroad,  and  new  institutions  rendered 
necessary  by  increasing  commerce.  For  several  reigns,  the  great 
object  of  Egyptian  policy  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  commercial 
cities  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia.  Psammet^ichus  led  the  way  by  laying 
siege  to  Az6tus,  a  frontier  town  of  Syria — ^persevering  in  successive 
attacks  for  twenty-nine  years,  until  he  accomplished  his  object. 

N^chus,  called  in  Scripture  Pharaoh-N^cho,  succeeded  his  father 
Psammefichus  (b.c.  616),  and  became  a  powerfdl  prince,  both  by  land 
and  sea.  He  built  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  seas, 
and  attempted  to  unite  them  by  cutting  a  canal  across  the  isdmius  of 
Suez;  an  enterprise  subsequently  completed  by  Darius  Hyst&spes.* 
The  increasing  strength  of  lite  Modes  and  Babylonians,  who  had  over* 
thrown  the  ancient  empire  of  Ass3rria,  justly  alarmed  N^cho.  He  led 
an  army  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  directing  his  march  toward  the 
Euphrates,  but  was  checked  by  the  interference  of  Josfah,  king  of 
Judah,  who  tried  to  prevent  him  from  besieging  Car^chemish  or  Circ6-* 
sium,  but  was  defeated  and  slain.f  N^cho,  having  reached  llie 
Euphrates,  captured  the  important  city  of  Car^chemish,  or  Circ6sium, 
which  he  garrisoned.  On  his  return  to  Egypt  he  became  master  of 
Jerusalem,  led  its  monarch,  Jeho^haz,  away  captive,  and  placed 
Jehofakim  upon  the  throne. 

The  Chaldean  dynasty  in  BaVylon  rose  into  power  on  the  ruins  of 

*  The  BKVJgatkm  of  tlie  northern  part  of  the  Red  lea  is  so  vtxy  danseroas 
that  this  canal  wu  never  of  mnch  OBe.  Vesseli  ngaally  stopped  at  M/os  Ho^- 
moe,  now  Coeseir,  whence  there  was  a  good  eanvan-nMul  to  the  Nile. 
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the  Assyriui  empire.  Nebncliadnez^zar,  its  mightiest  monarch,  resolved 
on  the  conqnest  of  western  Asia ;  and  one  of  his  earliest  efforts  was 
the  expulsion  of  the  Egyptians  ^om  Car^chemish.  N6cho  tried  to 
check  the  progress  of  this  formidable  opponent ;  hot  he  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter,  and  stripped  of  all  his  possessions  in  Syria  and 
Judea,  to  the  very  walls  of  PeMsium.  Jeremfah's  prophetic  descrip- 
tion of  this  important  battle  has  all  the  minute  accuracy  of  history.* 

During  his  wars  in  Syria,  Necho  did  not  neglect  the  improvement 
of  navigation.  A  Phoenician  fleet,  equipped  at  his  expense,  sailed 
dovm  the  Red  sea,  passed  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Man^deb,  and,  coasting 
the  African  continent,  discovered  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  two  thousand  years  before  the  rediscovery  of  it  by  Diaz  and 
Yasco  de  Gama.  The  expedition  returned  to  Egypt  through  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Mediterranean,  after 
an  absence  of  three  years. 

During  the  reign  of  Psam^mis,  the  son  of  N^cho,  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance occurred  (b.c.  600),  tending  to  prove  the  ancient  connexion 
between  the  institutions  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  which  has  been  denied 
by  the  modem  historians  of  the  German  school.  An  embassy  was 
sent  from  the  city  of  E^is  to  obtain  directions  for  the  management  of 
the  Olympic  games;  and  the  regulations  suggested  by  the  Egyptian 
priests  were  implicitly  obeyed. 

A^pries,  the  Pharaoh-HopVra  of  Scripture,  immediately  after  his 
accession  (b.c  594),  attacked  the  Phoenician  states,  and  conquered 
Sidon.  He  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  Zedeklah,  king  of  Judah, 
promising  to  aid  him  in  his  revolt  against  Nebuchadnez'^zar.  A^pries, 
in  fulfilment  of  his  engagement,  led  an  army  into  Judea,  and  Nebuchad* 
nez^zar,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  his  approach,  broke  up  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  and  hastened  to  meet  him :  but  the  Egyptians  were 
afraid  to  encounter  the  Babylonian  forces,  and  retired,  without  striking 
a  blow,  to  their  own  country,  leaving  their  allies  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
Nebuchadnez^zar's  vengeance.  For  this  act  of  perfidy,  God,  by  the 
mouth  of  his  prophet  Ezekiel,t  denounced  severe  vengeance  on  the 
Egyptians  and  their  sovereign.  Not  less  distinct  is  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah :  "  Behold,  I  will  give  Pharaoh-Hoph^ra,  king  of  Egypt,  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek  his  life ; 
as  I  gave  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  into  the  hand  of  Nebuchadnez^zar, 
his  enemy,  and  that  sought  his  life."| 

The  accomplishment  followed  close  upon  the  latter  prediction.  A 
Grecian  colony,  established  at  Cyr^ne,  being  strengthened  by  fresh 
bodies  of  their  countrymen,  under  their  third  king,  Bat'tus  the  Happy, 
attacked  the  neighboring  Libyans,  and  seized  their  land.  AnMican, 
one  of  the  dispossessed  princes,  applied  for  aid  to  Pharaoh-Hoph'ra, 
who  sent  a  large  army  to  his  relief.  The  Egypiisna  were  routed  with 
great  slaughter  by  the  Cyreneans ;  and  the  fugitives,  to  excuse  their 
defeat,  averred  that  they  had  been  designedly  betrayed  by  their  mem- 
arch.  This  calumny  was  the  pretext  for  a  universal  revolt.  After  a 
long  civil  war,  of  which  Nebuchadnez^zar  took  advantage  to  devastate 
Lower  Egypt,  A^pries  was  dethroned  by  Am'asis,  and  strangled  in 
prison  (B.C.  569). 

*  Jeremiah  xlvL  1-10.  f  Ezekiel  zxix.  8-15.  I  Jereniah  zliv.  30. 
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The  uBurper  was  a  man  of  mean  birth,  but  his  great  abilities  enabled 
him  to  overcome  the  Egyptian  prejudice  of  caste,  especially  as  he  had 
the  wisdom  to  conciliate  the  affection  of  the  priesdiood.  Following 
the  poHcy  of  his  predecessors,  he  tried  to  establish  his  supremacy  in 
western  Asia,  on  the  decline  of  the  Babylonian  power,  and  entered 
into  close  alliance  with  Crce^sns  against  Cyprus.  He  was  defeated, 
and  compelUed  to  become  tributary  to  the  conqueror.  On  the  death  of 
Cyrus,  he  aftempted  to  assert  his  independence,  and  thus  provoked  the 
rage  of  Camby^ses,  that  monarch's  successor.  At  the  very  moment 
whisn  the  Persian  invaders  were  ^proaching,  Am^'asis  quarrelled  with 
Phanes,  the  commander  of  the  Greek  mercenaries,  and  his  ally,  Poiy« 
eraites,  the  king  of  Samoa,  both  of  whom  tendered  their  aid  to 
Caraby^ses.  But  before  the  evil  hour  of  the  Persian  invasion  anived, 
Am^asis  died  (b.c.  525),  bequeathing  to  his  son  Psammen^'itus  a  king- 
dom torn  by  internal  dissensions,  and  menaced  by  a  formidable  enemy. 

Scarcely  had  Psammen'itus  ascended  the  throne,  when  Camby'ses 
appeared  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  and  laid  siege  to  Pelusium.  This 
important  garrison  was  taken,  after  a  very  weak  resistance ;  and  the 
Persians  advanced  into  the  open  eoontry.  Psammen'itus  led  an  army, 
chiefly  composed  of  mercenaries,  against  them ;  but  was  so  completely 
overthrown,  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  save  his  capital.  Camby^ses, 
provoked  by  the  murder  of  one  of  his  ambassadors,  put  to  death  the 
chief  of  the  Egyptian  nobles,  and  reduced  their  wives  and  children  to 
riavery.  He  was  at  first  inclined  to  ^nre  the  life  of  the  unfortunate 
king ;  but  subsequently  learning  that  he  had  incautiously  expressed  a 
desire  for  revenge,  the  cruel  conqueror  condemned  him  to  drink 
poison. 

Camby^ses  was  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  religion  and  the  priestly 
caste  of  the  Egyptians :  he  slew  their  sacred  animals,  destroyed  their 
idols,  scourged  their  priests  as  slaves,  and  pillaged  their  temples. 

The  Egyptians,  instigated  by  the  heads  of  the  sacerdotal  caste, 
frequently  rebelled  against  the  Persians,  but  were  never  able  to  estab- 
lish their  independence ;  these  insurrections  were  punished  with  the 
most  relentless  severity,  and  thus  the  awful  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  was 
fulfilled  to  the  letter.* 

« 

SscTioN  y. '^Egyptian  Manufactures  and  Commerce. 

The  montunents  show  us  that  the  progress  of  the  Egyptians  in  the 
mechanical  arts  was  much  greater  than  had  been  usuaUy  supposed,  and 
that  an  accurate  examination  of  their  machinery  might  suggest  useful 
hints  for  the  present  day. 

Weaving  was  an  important  branch  of  industry,  the  cotton  and  fiax 
being  indigenous.  It  is  uncertain  whether  silk  was  used.  The  stuffs 
were  woven  in  large  manufactories,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
priests,  who  had  a  monopoly  of  all  the  cloths  used  for  sacred  purposes, 
especially  for  the  mummies.  These  stuffs  were  generally  died  in  the 
wool,  and  many  of  them  embroidered  with  thread  of  gold  and  silver 
wire ;  some  of  them  are  striped,  others  stained  or  flowered,  and  the 

*  £sek«  zzx.  13*19. 
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colon  of  all  exhibit  those  dazding  hues  of  the  East,  which  we  aie 
unable  to  ritvl  in  Europe. 

The  manufactures  in  metal  rank  next  in  importance.  Iron  appean 
to  hare  been  bat  litde  known :  nearly  all  the  implemekits  not  made  of 
gold  or  silver,  were,  it  would  seem,  either  copper  or  brass.  The 
workmanship  of  the  Egyptians,  both  in  metal  and  wood,  was  superi<Mr 
to  that  of  any  other  ancient  nation.  The  forms  of  their  couches, 
harps,  dec,  the  elegance  of  the  spindles  and  woik-baskets  of  the 
ladies,  inspire  a  high  idea  of  the  refinement  of  their  domestic  life. 

Egypt  produced  excellent  clay  for  pottery,  and  earthen  ware  was 
used,  not  only  for  domestic  purposes,  but  for  preserving  the  mummies 
of  the  sacred  animals.  Their  rases,  in  the  indescribable  yariety  and 
beauty  of  their  shapes,  rival  the  choicest  specimens  of  Grecian  or 
Etruscan  art. 

Ship-building  did  not  become  common  in  Egypt,  witil  its  ruler* 
became  masters  of  the  Phcenician  forests;  but  they  maaufactuied 
▼easels  of  burden  for  navigating  the  Nile. 

The  Thebatd  was  die  central  point  of  trade  between  southem  Asia 
and  the  western  regions,  and  between  Ethiopia  and  northern  Africa. 
Besides  the  advantages  ojf  its  position,  the  most  ancient  and  productive 
gold  mines  in  the  woild  were  in  its  neighborhood.  From  Ethiopia 
and  the  Negro  countries  were  brought  gold,  iv<Hry,  ebony,  skins,  and 
slaves ;  from  Arabia,  incense,  and  from  India,  spices ;  and  these  were 
sold  to  the  Greek  and  Ricenician  merchants.  The  native  commoditiea 
exported  were  principally  com  and  cloths :  the  com«trade  must  have 
been  particularly  valuable,  for  Egypt  was  regarded  as  the  granary  of 
the  adjacent  countries. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THE  ETHIOPIANS. 

Section  l.^^Oeographkal  OutUne^    Natural  KUtory* 

Thb  eastern  districts  above  the  Nile,  now  called  Ndbia  aiid  Sennaar, 
have  been  possessed  from  a  remote  age  by  two  difierent  races,  the 
Ethiopian  and  the  Arabian,  which  are  even  now  but  partially  blended. 
The  country  is  full  of  historical  monuments,  chiefly  erected  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  There  were,  in  these  countries  above  E^rpt,  all  the  grada- 
tions from  the  complete  savage  to  the  hunting  and  nshing  tribes,  and 
from  them  to  the  wandering  herdsman  and  shepherd ;  b^  there  was 
also  a  civilized  Ethiopian  people,  dwelling  in  cities,  possessing  a  gov- 
ernment and  laws,  acquainted  with  the  use  of  hieroglyphics,  &e  fame 
of  whose  progress  m  knowledge  and  die  social  arts  bid,  in  the  earliest 
ages,  spread  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  earth. 

The  NUe,  before  its  confluence  with  the  Astal/oras  (Mngrdm),  nott 
through  a  very  irregular  vaQey  formed  by  two  chains  of  IuHb,  which 
sometimes  retire  back,  and  sometimes  advance  to  the  very  margin  of 
the  river.  The  soil  of  this  valley  was  once  as  fertile  as  the  richest 
part  of  Egypt,  and  where  protected,  it  still  continues  so ;  but  the  hills 
on  both  sides  &re  bordered  by  sandy  deserts,  against  which  they  afford 
but  a  scanty  protection.  The  Nubian  valley  bdow  the  junction  of  tiie 
Nile  and  the  AstaVoras  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  subject  to  the 
Ethiopians  of  Meroe,  and  sometimes  to  the  Egyptians.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  Nile  is  here  impeded  by  the  windings  of  the  river,  and  by 
the  intervention  of  cataracts  and  rapids ;  so  that  intercourse  is  more 
generally  maintained  by  caravans  than  by  boats.  At  the  southetn  ex- 
tremity of  the  vajley,  the  river  spreads  itself,  and  encloses  a  nionber  of 
fertile  islands.  Along  the  whole  course  of  the  Nubian  valley  is  a  suc- 
cession of  stupendous  monuments,  rivalling  tiiose  of  Thebes  in  beauty, 
and  exceeding  them  in  sublimity. 

The  productions  of  the  Ethiopian  and  Nubian  vaHeys  do  not  £ffbr 
materially  from  those  of  Egypt.  The  island  of  Mero^,  as  it  was  called 
from  being  nearly  surrounded  with  rivers,  possessed  an  abundance  of 
camels,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  were  litde  used  in  Egypt ;  but  the 
ivoiy,  ebony,  and  spices,  which  the  Ethiopians  sent  down  die  river, 
were  probid>ly  procured  by  traflic  with  tiie  interior  of  Africa.  Merod 
had  better  harbors  for  Indian  commerce  than  Egypt:  not  only  were 
her  ports  on  the  Red  sea  superior,  but  the  caravan-routes  to  them  were 
shorter,  and  the  dangerous  part  of  the  navigation  of  that  sea  was  wholly 
Sfoided. 

The  wild  tracts  in  the  neightboihood  of  Mero6  are  tenaated  by  aa- 
imals  whose  chase  afforded  employment  to  the  aadenty  as  it  does  now 
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to  the  modern  hunting  tribes ;  especially  that  singular  creature  the 
giraffe,  or  camelopard,  so  recently  known  in  Europe.  The  elephant  is 
^und  in  Abyssinia,  not  far  from  the  southern  confines  of  the  state  of 
Meroe. 

SEcnoir  IL^^History  of  the  Ethiopiani, 

The  early  history  of  Meroe  is  involyed  in  impenetrable  obscurity. 
Its  monuments  bear  evident  marks  of  being  the  models  for  the  wondrous 
edifices  of  Egypt ;  but,  shut  out  from  all  intercourse  with  civilized  na- 
tions by  the  intervention  of  the  Egyptians,  it  is  only  when  they  were 
invaded,  or  became  invaders,  that  we  can  trace  the  history  of  the  Ethi- 
opians. It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  several  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchs  carried  their  arms  into  Ethiopia,  and  became  for  a  time  mas- 
ters of  the  country.  In  the  eleventh  century  before  the  Christian  era, 
the  Assyrian  heroine  Semir'amis  is  reported  to  have  attempted  its  con- 
qnest ;  but  there  is  some  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this,  as  indeed  of  many 
other  ezi^oits  attributed  to  this  wonderful  queen.  But  we  have  certain 
information  of  the  Ethiopians  being  a  powerful  nation  (b.  c.  971)  when 
they  assisted  Shfshak  in  his  war  against  Judsa  '^with  very  many 
chariots  and  horsemen."  Sixteen  years  after  this,  we  have  an  account 
of  Jud»a  being  again  invaded  by  an  army  of  a  million  Ethiopians,  un- 
accompanied by  any  Egyptian  force.*  From  the  Scripture  narrative, 
it  appears  that  the  Ethiopians  had  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
art  of  war,  and  were  masters  of  the  navigation  of  the  Red  sea,  and 
at  least  a  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  The  kingdom  must  have  been 
also  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  when  it  was  able  to  bear  the  cost 
of  so  vast  and  distant  an  expedition. 

The  Ethiopian  power  gradually  increased  imtil  its  monarchs  were 
enabled  to  conquer  Egypt,  where  three  of  ^em  reigned  in  succession, 
Sabl>akon,  Sev'echus,  and  Tar'akus,  the  Tirhdkah  of  Scripture.f 
Sev^echus,  called  So  in  Scripture,  was  so  powerful  a  monarch,  that 
Ho&h6a,  king  of  Israel,  revolted  against  the  Assyrians,  relying  on  his 
assistance ;  %  but  was  not  supported  by  his  ally.  This,  indeed,  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes ;  for  "  in  the  ninth 
year  of  Hosh^a,  the  king  of  Assyria  took  Samaria,  and  carried  Israel 
jiway  into  Assyria,"  as  a  punishment  for  unsuccessful  rebellion.  Tir- 
h^ah  was  a  more  warlike  prince :  he  led  an  army  against  Sennach'- 
erib,  king  of  Ass3nria,^  then  besieging  Jerusalem ;  and  the  Egyptian 
•traditions,  preserved  in  the  age  of  Herod'otus,  give  an  accurate  account 
^f  the  providential  interposition  by  which  the  phde  of  the  Assyrians 
was  humbled. 

In  the  reign  of  Psammet'ichus,  the  entire  warrior-caste  of  the  Egyp- 
tians migrated  to  Ethi6pia,  and  were  located  at  the  extreme  southern 
frontier  of  the  kingdom.  These  colonists  instructed  the  Ethiopians  in 
the  recent  improvements  made  in  the  art  of  war,  and  prepared  tnem  for 
resisting  the  formidable  invasion  of  Camby'ses. 

.  «2Chron.  xiv.  8^13. 

t  Mr.  Hawkins,  in  his  recent  work  on  Mero6,  identifies  Tirhakah  with  Ihe  pricit 
Siihoti  0a  what  we  df  em  very  insufficient  grounds. 

1 2  Kin^,  xvii.  4.  §  2  Kings^  zix.  9. 


Scftreely  had  the  Persiaa  dyimsty  been  established  m  Egypt,  ^hesk 
Camby'ses  set  cmt  to  mvade  Ethiopia,  without  preparing  any  store  of 
provisions,  apparently  ignorant  of  the  deserts  through  which  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  pass.  Before  he  had  gone  over  a  fifth  part  of  the 
route  from  Thebes,  the  want  of  provisions  was  feh ;  yet  he  madly  de- 
termined to  proceed.  The  soldiers  fed  on  grass,  as  long  as  any- could 
be  found ;  but  at  length,  when  they  reached  the  deserts,  so  dreadful 
was  the  famine,  that  they  were  obliged  to  east  lots,  that  one  oitt  of 
every  ten  might  be  eaten  by  his  comrades. 

It  is  said  that  the  king  of  £thi6pia  was  always  elected  from  the 
priestly  caste ;  and  there  was  a  strange  custom  for  the  electors,  when 
weary  of  their  sovereign,  to  send  him  a  courier  with  orders  to  die. 
Ergam'enes  was  the  first  monarch  who  ventured  to  resist  this  absurd 
custom :  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  second  Ptol'emy,  and  was  instruct- 
ed in  Grecian  philosophy.  So  far  from  yielding,  he  marched  against 
the  fortress  of  the  priests,  massacred  most  of  them,  and  instituted  a 
new  religion. 

Queens  frequently  ruled  in  Ethi6pia :  one  named  Candace  made  war 
on  Augus'tus  Cie'sar  about  twenty  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and 
though  defeated  by  the  superior  discipline  of  the  Romans,  obtained 
peace  on  very  favorable  conditions.  During  the  reign  of  anoUier  of  the 
same  name,  we  find  that  the  Jewish  religion  was  prevalent  in  Merod, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  change  made  by  Ergam^enes ;  for  the 
queen's  confidential  adviser  went  to  worship  at  Jerusalem,  and  on  his 
return  (a.  d.  53)  was  converted  by  St.  Philip,*  and  became  the  means 
of  introducing  Christianity  into  Ethiopia. 

These  are  the  principal  historical  facts  that  can  now  be  ascertained 
respecting  the  ancient  and  once  powerful  state  of  Meroe,  which  has  now 
sunk  into  the  general  mass  of  African  barbarism. 

Sectioit  llL'-^ArtSj  Commerce,  and  Manufactures  ofMeroi, 

The  pyramids  of  Meroe,  though  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  Middle 
Egypt,  are  said  to  surpass  Uiem  in  architectural  beauty,  and  the  sep- 
ulchres evince  the  greatest  purity  of  taste.  But  the  most  important 
and  striking  proof  of  the  progress  of  the  Ethiopians  in  the  art  of  build- 
ing, is  their  knowledge  and  employment  of  the  arch.  Mr.  Hoskins  has 
stated  that  these  pyramids  are  of  superior  antiquity  to  those  of  Egypt. 

The  Ethiopian  vases  depicted  on  the  monuments,  though  not  richly 
ornamented,  display  a  taste  and  elegance  of  form  that  has  never  been 
surpassed.  In  sculpture  and  coloring,  the  edifices  of  Meroe,  though 
not  so  profusely  adorned,  rival  the  choicest  specimens  of  Egyptian  art. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  favorable  position  of  Meroe  for  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  India  and  the  interior  of  Africa :  it  was  the 
entrepdt  of  trade  between  the  north  and  south,  between  the  east  and 
west,  while  its  fertile  soil  enabled  the  Ethiopians  to  purchase  foreign 
luxuries  with  native  productions.  It  does  not  appear  that  fabrics  were 
woven  in  Meroe  so  extensively  as  in  Egypt ;  but  the  manufactures  of 
metal  must  have  been  at  least  as  flourishing.  But  MeroS  owed  its 
greatness  less  to  the  produce  of  its  soil  or  its  factories,  than  to  its  po- 

•  Acti  vii.  33. 
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mticm  o&  the  intenectioQ  of  the  leading  canTUMFavtee  of  aacienit  oom- 
merce.  The  great  ehaagea  in  theae  luiea  of  trade,  the  devaatationa  of 
auccessiTe  conqueion  and  reTohitiona,  the  faaaticiam  of  the  Sar'acena, 
and  the  deatructtoa  of  the  fertile  toil  b^  the  eacroachmenta  of  the 
moving  aands  from  the  deaert,  axe.canaea  aufficient  for  the  ruin  of  auch 
a  powerful  enqpire.  Ita  decline,  howerer,  waa  probahty  accelerated  by 
the  pressure  of  the  nomad  hordes,  who  took  adviuitage  of  ita  waakneaa 
to  pnndar  its  diebiieelaaa  oisiaena. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BABYLONIA  AND  ASSYRIA. 

SccTiov  l.'^Cfeographical  Outline* — jyatural  Bukny* 

Babtl6nia,  or  Cbaldae^a,  was  situated  between  two  great  liyers,  the 
Euphrites  on  the  west,  and  the  Tigris  on  the  east.  The  bed  of  the 
Tigris  is  much  lower  than  that  of  the  Euphrates,  its  channel  much 
deeper,  and  the  banks  so  precipitous,  that  it  yery  rarely  orerflows 
them. 

Babyl6nia  was  properiy  the  country  on  the  lower  Euphiites :  north 
of  it  were  the  extensive  plains  of  Mesopot^uma,  and  beyond  these,  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Armenia,  supposed  by  many  writers  to  hare 
been  the  first  habitation  of  the  posterity  of  Noah,  after  the  Flood. 

Beyond  the  Tigris  was  the  region  properly  called  Assyi^ia,  a  table- 
land, bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  chains  of  mountains,  which 
have  afforded  shelter  to  plundering  nomad  tribes  from  the  remotest 
antiquity.  The  s<h1,  though  not  so  rich  as  that  of  Babylonia,  was 
generally  fruitful.  But  almost  oyer  since  the  fall  of  the  Assjnrian 
empire,  the  country  has  been  devastated  by  wars  between  powerful 
monarchies  and  nations ;  and  it  is  now  little  better  than  a  wilderness, 
save  that  some  patches  of  land  are  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  few  inconsiderable  towns  within  its  precincts. 

Babyl6nia,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Euphrdtes,  rivalled  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  valley  of  the  Nile :  the  soil  was  so  peculiarly  suited  for 
com,  that  the  husbandman's  returns  were  sometimes  three  hundred 
fold,  and  rarely  less  than  two  hundred  fold.  The  rich  oily  grains  of 
the  patifieum  and  sesfamum  were  produced  in  luxuriant  abundance ;  the 
fig-tree,  the  olive,  and  the  vine,  were  wholly  wanting ;  but  there  were 
large  groves  of  palm-trees  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  From  the  palms 
they  obtained  not  only  fruit,  but  wine,  sugar,  and  molasses,  as  the 
Arabs  do  at  the  present  time.  Dwarf  cypress-trees  were  scattered 
over  the  plains ;  but  these  were  a  poor  substitute  for  other  species  of 
wood.  To  this  deficiennr  of  timber  must  be  attributed  the  neglect  of 
the  river  navigation,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Indian  seas,  by  the  Babylonians. 

Stone  and  marble  were  even  more  rare  in  this  country  than  wood, 
but  the  clay  was  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks.  These, 
whether  dried  in  the  sun,  or  burnt  in  kilns,  became  so  hard  and 
durable,  that  now,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  the  remains  of 
ancient  walls  preserve  the  bricks  uninjured  by  their  long  exposure  to 
the  atnuM^here,  and  retaining  the  impression  of  the  inscriptions  in  the 
«now-he»ded  character  as  perfectly  as  if  they  had  only  just  been 
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manufactured.  Naphtha  and  bitumen,  or  earthy  oil  and  pitch,  were 
produced  in  great  abundance  above  Bai/ylon,  near  the  modem  town  of 
Hit :  these  served  as  substitutes  for  mortar  or  cement ;  and  so  lasting 
were  they,  that  the  layers  of  rushes  and  palm-leaves  laid  between  the 
courses  of  bricks  as  a  binding  material,  are  found  at  this  day  in  the 
ruins  of  Bab^ylon,  as  perfect  as  if  a  year  had  not  elapsed  since  they 
were  put  together. 

Sbction  ll^^^PolUical  and  Social  Condition  of  the  Assjfrians  and 

BahyUniam. 

Despotism,  in  its  meet  severe  form,  was  established  in  the  Assyrian 
monarchy,  and  in  those  by  which  it  was  succeeded.  The  king's  will 
V9BIS  the  law ;  no  code  existed  lo  restrict  his  judgments ;  and  even 
ancient  customs  were  set  aside  ai  his  pleasure.  He  was  the  head  oT 
die  church  as  well  as  the  state,  and  claimed  divine  worship.  His 
palace  was  crowded  with  as  many  wives  and  concubines  as  he  chose 
to  collect,  and  these  were  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  eunnchs, 
an  unfortunate  race,  ftmt  brou|^t  into  use  in  Assyr^ia. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  priests,  usually  called 
Chaideans,  were  a  caste  or  an  cider ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that,  like 
the  Egyptians,  the  Jews,  and  the  Persians,  the  Babyioaians  had  an 
hereditaiy  prieethood.  llieir  religion  was  the  kind  of  idolat^  usiually 
called  Sibian ;  that  is,  they  worshipped  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the 
starry  host.  In  a  later  age,  they  added  to  this  the  worsftdp  of  deified 
mortals,  whom  they  supposed  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
celestial  humnaries,  just  as  Eastern  monarchs  of  the  present  day  call 
themselves  "brodiers  of  the  sun  and  moon.**  Their  supreme  deity 
was  named  Dial,  or  Bell,  which  signifies  hoitd :  the  mixture  of  the 
aatroBomical  with  the  historical  character  of  the  idol  haa  rendered  the 
Assyrian  mythology  complicated  and  obscure ;  and  the  double  character 
of  meir  deities  generally,  has  brought  confusion  not  only  into  mythol- 
ogy, but  history ;  tot  many  of  the  fabulous  legends  respecting  Nfmn 
and  Semir^amis  are  manifestly  imperfect  astranomical  theories.  Cm* 
elty  and  obscenity  were  the  most  marked  attributes  of  the  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  idolatiy ;  human  victims  were  sacrificed,  and  prostitution 
was  enjoined  as  a  reUgious  duty.  It  had  also  much  of  the  absurdity  that 
belongs  to  the  Brahminism  of  the  present  day ;  monstrous  combinations 
of  forms  were  attributed  to  the  gods ;  their  idols  had  many  heads,  and 
jumbled  the  limbs  of  men  and  the  members  of  animals  together; 
these  had  probably  at  first  a  symbolic  meaning,  which  the  priests  pre- 
served by  tradition,  but  which  was  carofiiUy  concealed  from  the  vulgar 
held. 

The  condition  of  women  was  more  degraded  in  Bab^ylon  than  in  any 
other  Eastern  country.  No  man  had  a  right  to  dispose  of  his  daugh- 
ters in  marriage ;  when  girls  attained  mature  age,  they  were  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  public  markets,  and  delivered  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
money  thus  obtained  for  beauty  was  applied  to  portioning  ugliness. 
Debauchery  and  gross  sensuality  were  the  natural  results  of  such  a 
i^^vtem,  and  these  evils  were  aggravated  by  the  habitual  intoxication 
ii  MTCiy  class  of  society.   This  dissoiute  people  were  as  supetotitioQS  as 
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they  W6f  e  depraved,  and  were  the  slares  of  the  Chaldean  priests  and 
juMlers. 

The  Babylonians  liad  made  considerable  progress  in  the  mechanical 
arts,  and  in  mathematical  science :  their  astronomical  knowledge  was 
very  extensive,  bnt  it  was  so  disfigured  by  astrological  absurdities  as  to 
be  nearly  useless.  The  arts  of  weaving  and  working  in  metal  were 
practised  in  Babylon ;  the  naphtha  and  petroleum  furnished  excellent 
fuel  for  furnaces;  and  the  accounts  given  of  their  skill  in  metal« 
founding  show  that  they  had  made  many  ingenious  contrivances,  which 
supplied  their  natural  wants  of  stone  and  wood. 

The  Babylonian  language  belongs  to  that  class  called  Senuf  ic,  of 
which  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Syriac,  are  branches.  They  possessed 
an  alphabetic  character,  and  wrote  on  bricks  and  ear^n  cylinders,  it 
is  not  certain  that  they  possessed  books,  their  country  producing  no 
materials  from  whicli  paper  could  be  manufactured. 

SxcTioir  IIL— -llu(0ry  of  ike  Auyriams  €md  Balnfiomans* 

FROM   B.C.   2204  TO   B.C.  538. 

AssTRUN  history,  according  to  Grecian  authorities,  particularly 
Ct^sias  and  Diodorus,  is  nothing  more  than  traditions  of  the  heroes  and 
heroines,  who,  at  some  early  period,  founded  a  kingdom  in  the  conn- 
tries  bordering  on  the  Eiqplurates — ^traditions  without  any  chrondogical 
data,  and  in  the  ordinary  style  of  Eastern  exaggeration.  The  Assyrian 
hist<Mry  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptnres  is  that  of  a  distinct  nation  of 
conquerors  that  founded  an  empire.  This  history  is  however  confined 
to  incidental  notices  of  the  wars  between  the  AaByrians  and  the  Isra- 
elites  and  Jews.  Herod'otus  briefly  touches  on  the  Assyrian  empire ; 
bnt  his  narmtive,  so  far  as  it  goes,  confirms  the  narrative  given  in  the 
Old  Testament.  We  shall  endeavor  to  deduce  from  all  these  sources 
the  most  authentic  account  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy. 

The  miraculous  interruption  of  the  building  of  Bibel  led  to  the  aban- 
donment of  diat  spot  by  the  followers  of  Nim'rod,  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  nomad  chief  that  founded  a  permanent  monarchy.  He 
was  the  Ninus  of  profane  history — a  warrior,  a  conqueror,  the  builder 
of  cities,  and  the  founder  of  an  empire.  Tradition  has  based  a  long 
romance  on  these  few  facts,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail.  The 
Assyrian  empire  iqypears  to  have  been  founded  b.  c.  1237,  andNin'eveh 
was  its  metropolis.  Ninus  chose  for  his  principal  queen  Semir'amis, 
the  wife  of  one  of  his  officers,  to  whose  prudent  counsels  he  is  said  to 
have  been  indebted  for  many  of  his  victories. 

On  the  death  of  Ninus,  Semir'amis  assiuoed  the  administration  of 
the  empiro  as  regent.  She  is  said  to  have  founded  the  city  of  Bab^y- 
Ion ;  but  this  is  clearly  erroneous.  The  additions,  however,  that  she 
made  to  the  city,  and  the  stupendous  edifices  with  which  she  adorned 
it,  in  some  degree  justified  the  tradition.  Her  wars  were  waged  in  the 
most  remote  countries;  she  is  said  to  have  conquered  Egypt,  and 
invaded  Ethi6pia,  on  one  side,  and  to  have  attacked  India,  on  the  other. 
Semir'amis  was  succeeded  by  her  son  Nin'yas,  who  gave  himself  up 
to  indolence  and  debauchery,  keeping  himself  secluded  in  his  palace, 
and  intrusting  the  entire  care  of  the  administocatian  to  his  ministers. 
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His  successors  for  seTeral  generations  followed  his  base  example ;  and 
&e  Assviian  monarchy  gradually  decayed. 

LeaTmg  the  traditions  respecting  Ninus  and  Semir^amis,  in  which 
a  few  historical  facts  are  quite  obscured  under  a  cloud  of  fables  and 
astronomical  allegories,  we  come  to  the  portion  of  Ass3rrian  history 
founded  on  the  authentic  records  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Assyr- 
ians began  to  extend  their  empire  westward  beyond  the  Euphrates  in 
the  reign  of  Pul  (b.  c.  771).  He  approached  the  confines  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  then  ruled  by  the  usurper  Men^ahem,  and  inspired  so 
much  terror,  that  his  forbearance  was  purchased  by  a  thousand  talents 
of  silver.* 

Tiglath-pul-as'sur  succeeded  to  the  throne  (b.  c.  747),  and  prepared 
to  pursue  ue  plans  of  conquest  that  Pul  had  sketched.  He  conquered 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  transplanted  a  great  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  the  remote  parts  of  his  empire.f  Invited  by  A^az,  king  of 
Judah,  he  made  war  against  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Syria,  stormed  its 
celebrated  metropdis,  Daraas^cus,  and  removed  the  vanquished  people 
beyond  the  Euphrates. 

Shalman-as'sur  was  the  next  monarch  fs,  c.  728).  He  invaded  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  took  Samaria  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  and  led 
the  greater  part  of  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity,  supplying  their  place 
with  colonies  from  other  states.  After  the  conquest  of  Israel,  Shal- 
man-as'sur  invaded  Phoenicia,  and  subdued  all  the  principal  cities  ex- 
cept Tyre. 

San-her'ib,  or  Sennach^erib,  was  the  next  monarch.  He  led  an  army 
against  Hezekfah,  king  of  Judah  (b.  c.  724),  and  also  attacked  Egypt. 
His  impious  blasphemies  against  the  God  of  the  Jews  were  punished 
by  the  miraculous  destruction  of  his  army ;  and  he  returned  home  mor- 
tified and  disgraced.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  and  he 
was  slain  by  his  own  sons. 

Assar-had'don-pul,  the  EsarhadMon  of  Scripture,  and  Sardanapdhis 
of  profane  history,  was  the  third  son  of  San-her'ib,  and  was  chosen  his 
successor,  in  preference  to  the  parricides,  Adram-meFek  and  Shar- 
ez^er.  The  accounts  given  of  this  prince  are  so  very  inconsistent,  that 
many  have  supposed  mat  there  were  two  of  the  name ;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  was  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign  an  active  conqueror, 
and  that  he  subsequently  sunk  into  sensuality  and  sloth.  He  conquered 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  made  some  impression  on  Egypt ;  but,  re- 
turning to  Nin'eveh,  he  became  the  slave  of  intemperance,  and  thus 
disgusted  the  hardy  warriors  whom  he  had  so  often  led  to  victory. 
The  satraps  of  M^dia  and  Babyl6nia  revolting,  besieged  Sardanapdlus 
in  his  capital ;  and  he,  finding  himself  deserted  by  his  subjects,  and 
unable  to  protract  his  defence,  made  a  huge  pile,  on  which  he  placed 
his  wives  and  his  treasures ;  then  setting  it  on  fire,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  midst  of  the  fiames  (b.  c.  717).  Thus  ended  the  Assyrian 
monarchy ;  and  the  supremacy  of  central  and  western  Asia  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Babylonians. 

The  Kasoim ,  or  Chaldeans,  a  northern  nomad  tribe  from  the  mount- 
ain-chains of  Tau^rus  and  the  Cau^casus,  appear  to  have  been  em- 

•  2  Kings  XV.  19.  t  ^  Kings  xv.  29. 
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ployed  M  mercenaries  by  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  and  to  have  been 
stationed  in  Babyl6nia.  As  is  not  unnsual  in  the  East,  these  soldiers 
Tevolted  against  their  masters,  and  prepared  to  canre  out  an  empire  for 
themselves.  That  they  were  a  conquering  horde  which  settled  in  the 
country,  is  proved  by  the  express  testimony  of  Isaiah.  **  Behold  the 
land  of  the  Chaldeans  [Kasdfm]  ;  this  people  was  not,  until  the  Assyr- 
ian founded  it  for  them  that  dwell  in  the  wilderness :  they  set  up  the 
towers  thereof,  they  raised  up  the  palaces  thereof.*^  The  chronology 
of  the  Babylonian  Chaldeans  commences  with  the  reign  of  Nabonas'- 
sar  (b.  c.  747),  a  remarkable  era  in  history,  because  the  introduction 
of  the  Egyptian  solar  year,  during  the  reign  of  that  prince,  first  sup- 
plied the  Chaldeans  with  an  accurate  mode  of  measuring  time.  There 
is  nothing  worthy  of  note  in  the  history  of  Nabonas^sar,  and  his  twelve 
immediate  successors.  During  their  reigns,  indeed,  Babyldnia  appears 
again  to  have  become  dependant  upon  Assyr'ia,  and  not  to  have  re- 
covered its  freedom  until  the  general  insurrection  against  Sardana- 
p^\is. 

Nabopolas'sar,  or  Nebo-pul-as'sar,  became  king  of  BaVylon  soon 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  empire  (b.  c.  627).  Pharaoh- 
N6cho  took-  advantage  of  the  distracted  state  of  central  Asia  to  extend 
his  dominions  to  the  Euphrites.  He  gained  possession  of  Car^chemish 
(Circesium),  and  induceMl  the  governors  of  Coel^-Syria  and  Phoenicia  to 
revolt  against  Nabopolas'sar.  In  the  reduction  of  these  provinces,  the 
Babylonian  monarch  was  greatly  assisted  by  his  son,  Nebuchadnez^zar, 
or  Nebo-kal-as'sar,  who  subsequently  raised  the  empire  to  the  summit 
of  its  greatness.  Nebuchadnez'zar  obtained  a  brUliant  victory  over 
Pharaoh-N^cho,  at  Car'chemish  (b.  c.  604) ;  and  was  about  to  follow 
up  his  success  by  invading  Egypt,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Bab'ylon 
in  consequence  of  his  father's  death. 

Nitoc^ris  was  probably  the  queen  of  Nebuchadnez'zar.  She  seems 
to  have  acted  as  regent  while  the  king  was  employed  in  foreign  wars, 
and  her  name  is  associated  with  the  splendid  buildings  erected  in 
Babylon  in  this  reign. 

Before  invading  Egypt,  Nebuchadnez^zar  had  conquered  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  and  brought  several  of  its  princes  to  Bab'ylon  as  captives  or 
hostages.  Among  these  was  the  prophet  Daniel.t  Soon  afterward  the 
Scythians,  probably  some  Tartar  horde,  invaded  the  Assyrian  provinces, 
and  the  Jews  embraced  this  opportunity  of  asserting  their  independence. 
Nebuehadnez'zar  was  then  besieging  in  conjunction  with  Cyax^ares  the 
Mede ;  but  having  taken  and  destroyed  this  ancient  rival  of  BalKylon, 
he  marched  against  Jerusalem  with  a  resistless  force.  The  holy  ci^ 
was  taken  and  plundered,  its  monarch  slain,  his  son  sent  prisoner  to 
Bab^ylon,  and  a  new  king  appointed  as  depu^  to  the  conqueror.  The 
Jews  again  revolted,  relying  on  the  promised  aid  of  the  Egyptians,  but 
were  once  more  subdued,  and  treated  with  barbarous  cruelty.  Their 
city  was  laid  desolate,  their  lands  wasted,  and  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
led  into  captivity.  The  conqueror  then  proceeded  into  Phcenicia,  which 
he  eorai^etely  subdued ;  whence  he  advanced  to  Egypt,  and  plundered 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Nile.  It  was  after  his  return  from  this  expedi- 
tion, that  Nebuchadnez^zar  erected  the  golden  image  in  the  plains  of 

•  Ifaiah  zziiL  13.  f  I>«iuel  li.  1,  Ac. 
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D^ra.*  Toward  the  close  of  his  reign,  the  impiety  of  Nebuchadnez^zar 
was  punished  by  a  fit  of  lunacy ;  during  which  "  he  was  driven  from 
men,  and  did  ^at  grass  as  oxen,  and  his  body  was  wet  with  the  dew 
of  heaven,  tiU  his  hairs  were  grown  like  eagles'  feathers,  and  his  nails 
like  birds'  claws/'t 

£vil-Merodach  succeeded,  and  ailer  a  short  reign  was  murdered  by 
his  sister's  husband,  Neriglis^sar.  But  the  young  prince  Belshaz^zar, 
was  saved  from  the  conspirators.  He  c<mtinued  several  years  in  ob- 
scurity, but  did  not  profit  by  the  stem  lessons  of  adversity.  At  this 
time  ^e  power  of  the  Medes  had  reached  a  formidable  hei^t,  and  the 
Babylonians  smnmoned  the  kings  of  western  Asia  to  aid  in  preventing 
its  further  extension.  The  Medes  were  commanded  by  Cyax^ares  and 
his  nephew  Cy'rus.  After  a  fierce  engagement,  the  Babyk)nians  were 
totally  defeated,  and  their  sovereign  slain. 

Lai>08oar^chad  succeeded  his  father  Neriglis'^sar  (b.  c.  556) ;  but  oa 
account  of  his  tyranny  was  dethroned,  after  a  reign  a[  only  a  few 
months,  and  the  legitimate  line  restored  in  the  person  of  Nebo-an-dal, 
called  also  Nabonadius  and  Labyn^tus,  who  took  the  surname  of  Bel- 
shaz'zar,  that  is,  the  *'  mighty  prince  of  Bel."  As  he  was  a  youth,  the 
regency  was  intrusted  to  Queen  Nitoc'ris.  She  completed  the  works 
which  Nebuchadnez'zar  had  commenced,  and  is  said  to  have  connected 
the  eastern  and  western  banks  of  the  Euphrates  both  by  a  bridge  and  a 
timnel.  To  complete  the  last  work,  it  was  necessary  to  turn  me  river 
for  a  time  into  a  new  channel ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  lake  and  canal 
were  constructed  to  the  north  of  Bab'ylon.  When  Belshaz'zar  assumed 
the  reins  of  government,  he  deserted  the  prudent  line  of  policy  by 
which  Nitoc'ris  had  delayed  the  fate  of  the  tottering  empire ;  not  only 
abandoning  himself  to  licentious  pleasures,  but  provoking  the  hostility 
of  the  warlike  Medes.  Cyax'ares,  the  *'  Darawe'sh"  (Dari'us),  that  is, 
king  of  the  Medes,  accompanied  by  his  nephew  Cyprus,  invaded  Bab- 
ylonia, and  soon  laid  siege  to  the  metropolis.  Confiding  in  the  strength 
of  the  walls,  Belshaz'zar  laughed  his  enemies  to  scorn ;  and  while  9ie 
enemy  was  still  before  the  walls,  gave  a  great  feast  in  honor  of  his  ex- 
pected success.  Cy'rus,  on  the  same  evening,  sent  a  detachment  to 
open  the  canal  leading  to  the  lake  that  had  been  dug  by  Nitoc^ris,  or- 
dering his  soldiers,  as  soon  as  the  water  should  be  drawn  from  the  bed 
of  the  river,  to  enter  the  city  through  the  deserted  channel. 

Meantime  the  revelry  of  the  feast  was  disturbed  by  the  supernatural 
handwriting  interpreted  by  Daniel,|  announcing  the  impending  de- 
struction of  the  empire.  Guided  by  the  lights  that  gleamed  from  the 
chambers  of  revelry,  the  Medes  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
city,  and  attacked  the  guards  before  the  palace.  The  guests  within, 
startled  by  the  clash  of  arms,  flung  the  gates  open  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  tumult,  and  thus  gave  admission  to  the  enemy.  Belshaz^zar,  in 
this  hour  of  despair,  behaved  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  illustrious  de- 
scent :  he  drew  his  sword,  and  at  the  head  of  a  few  friends  attempted 
to  drive  back  the  enemy ;  but,  "  flushed  with  success,  and  drunk  with 
core,  whole  multitudes  poured  in :"  he  fell  in  his  own  hall ;  and  with 
him  fell  the  empire  of  Bab'ylon  (b.  g.  538). 

^Daniel  tii.  1,  «tc.  tl>aiuel  iv.  33.  IDuiiel  t.  1,  «te. 
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The  eitj  of  Nin'eveli,  probably  so  named  ixoni  Ninus,  its  foundert 
stood  on  the  east  bank  of  me  Tigris,  nearly  three  hundred  miles  n#rth 
of  Bab'ylon.  Like  aU  the  ancient  cities  of  Asia,  it  was  of  a  rectangular 
form,  and  retained  the  traces  of  the  nomad  encampment  in  which  it 
originated.  It  was  of  enormous  dimensions,  being  fifteen  miles  in 
length,  nine  in  breadth,  and  forty-eight  in  circumference.  Nor  will 
this  great  extent  seem  incredible,  when  we  reflect  thai  the  houses  were 
not  built  in  continuous  streets,  but  stood  apart,  as  the  tents  fi>rmtf Ijr 
did,  each  surrounded  by  gardens,  parks,  and  farms,  whose  sise  varie4 
according  to  the  rank  and  wealth  of  the  respective  proprietors.  Nin'- 
eveh,  in  short,  was  less  a  city,  according  to  the  modem  European  no* 
lions,  than  a  collection  of  Tillages,  hamlets,  and  noblemen's  seats,  en* 
closed  within  one  wall  as  a  common  defence.  The  fortifications,  ao« 
cording  to  the  historians,  were  constructed  on  a  stupendous  scale.  Tht 
walls  were  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  so  wide  that  three  chariots 
might  drive  on  them  abreast,  and  they  were  further  secured  by  fifteen 
hundred  lofty  towers.  After  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Medet^^ 
Nin^eveh  appears  to  have  long  remained  desolate;  several  village^ 
were  subsequently  erected  from  its  ruins,  the  largest  of  which  pre* 
served  the  name  of  the  ancient  metropolis.  It  is  now  a  desert  waste ; 
even  the  wild  vegetation  that  usually  veils  the  ruins  of  fallen  greatnaa# 
has  disappeared,  and  desolatiQn  is  spread  over  the  entire  landscape. 

BiJ^YLON  stood  in  a  plain,  and  was  perfectly  square;  the  river 
Euphrites  ran  through  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  also  supplied  wader 
to  the  ditches,  which  were  dug  in  front  of  the  waUs.  The  stneli 
were  perfectly  straight,  and  crossed  each  other  at  right  angles. 

On  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  stood  the  tower  of  B^lua,  whiok 
was  probably  built  on  die  foundaticms  of  Babel.  When  completed  bj 
Nebuchadnez'zar,  each  of  the  sides  of  the  city  was  about  fifteen  milos 
in  length,  and  consequently  the  whole  circuinference  was  sixty  mtlM« 
The  eastern  division  was  Uie  most  recent :  it  was  built  by  the  KaedfiB« 
or  Chaldeans ;  and  there  Nebuchadnez'zar  erected  the  great  pslaee 
whose  circuit  was  equal  to  that  of  a  moderate-eiaed  city.  Like  the 
generality  of  steppe  regione,  the  country  between  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  produced  neidier  stone  nor  wood  fit  for  building;  but  die 
vickii^  of  Bab^ylon  iunushed  an  inexhaustible  tvpply  of  clay,  whid^ 
dried  in  the  sun  or  burnt  in  kilns,  became  so  fijrm  aiul  durable,  that  th* 
remains  of  ancimit  walls,  which  have  been  thrown  down  for  oenlurie^ 
have  withstood  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  to  the  present  day ;  an^ 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  specimens  in  the  British  Museum,  retain  thn 
arrow-headed  inscriptions  with  which  they  were  impressed,  .  Natdit 
also  provided  a  plentiful  supply  of  naphtha  or  bitumen,  which  serred 
instead  of  lime.  Layers  of  rushes  and  palm-leaves  were  laid  between 
the  strata  of  brick;  and  the  traveller  Niebuhr  found  specimens  tl 
these  in  the,  ruins  of  Bab^yloa,  so  perfect  that  it  might  have  been  su^ 
posed  that  they  had  not  been  placed  together  longer  than  a  few  monlha. 

The  walls  of  Bab^vlon  were  made  of  brick,  cemented  by  bitumen, 
eighty-seven  feet  thick,  and  more  than  three  hundred  high :  they  were 
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surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  pierced  by  a  hundred  gates,  all  made 
of  solid  brass.  Towers  were  erected  for  the  defence  of  the  fates  and 
the  comers  of  the  walls,  except  where  a  morass  protected  die  walls, 
and  prevented  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  Wide,  straight  streets,  or 
rather  roads,  from  each  of  the  gates,  crossed  each  other  at  right  angles, 
which,  with  the  fom*  half-streets  that  fronted  to  the  waHs,  divided  the 
ci^  into  six  hundred  and  seventy-six  squares,  each  of  four  furlongs  and 
a  half  on  each  side,  or  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in  circumference. 
These  squares  were,  in  fact,  separate  villages,  and  many  of  them  were 
wholly  untenanted,  being  used  as  parks  or  pleasure-grounds  by  the  king 
and  his  nobles. 

A  bridge  passed  over  the  Euphrates  between  the  two  palaces  on  the 
opposite  banks,  which,  we  are  assured,  were  further  connected  by 
means  of  a  tunnel.  The  length  of  the  bridge  was  about  a  furiong,  but 
its  breadth  only  thirty  feet ;  a  long  causeway  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
made  the  bridge  appear  of  much  greater  extent  than  it  really  was. 

The  temple  of  B^lus  was  the  most  wondious  stracture  of  the  city. 
It  was  at  its  foundation  a  furlong  in  length,  and  about  the  same  in 
breadth :  its  height  is  said  to  have  exceeded  six  hundred  feet,  which  is 
more  than  that  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  It  was  built  in  eight  stories, 
gradually  diminishing  in  size  as  they  ascended.  Instead  of  stairs, 
diere  was  a  sloping  terrace  on  the  outside,  sufficiently  wide  for  car* 
riages  and  beasts  of  burden  to  ascend.  Nebuchadnez'zar  made  great 
adStions  to  this  tower,  and  surrounded  it  with  smaller  edifices,  enclosed 
by  a  wall  somewhat  more  than  two  miles  in  circumference.  The  whole 
was  sacred  to  Bel  or  B^lus,  whose  temple  was  adorned  with  idols  of 
gold,  and  all  the  wealth  that  the  Babylonians  had  acquired  by  the 
plunder  of  the  East.  Next  to  the  temple  was  the  old  palace,  strongly 
fortified ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  was  the  new  palace, 
whose  enclosures  and  pleasure-grounds  covered  a  space  of  eight  miles 
round.  Within  its  precincts  were  the  celebrated  hanging  gardens, 
consisting  of  terraces  one  above  another,  raised  upon  pillars  higher 
than  the  waUs  of  the  city,  well  floored  with  cement  and  lead,  and 
covered  with  earth,  in  which  the  most  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  were 
planted. 

From  the  time  of  its  conquest,  Bab^ylon  gradually  declined.  Alex- 
an^der  the  Great  designed  Bab^ylon  to  be  the  capital  of  his  empire,  and 
was  preparing  to  restore  its  ancient  splendor  when  he  was  prematurely 
cut  off.  Thenceforward,  its  decay  was  rapid ;  and  it  is  now  a  vast 
heap  of  ruins,  tenanted  only  by  the  beasts  and  birds  that  love  to  haunt 
solitary  places.  Thus  literally  has  the  prediction  of  the  prc^het  been 
fulfilled :  *'  Bab^ylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chal* 
dees'  excellency,  shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Comoro 
rah.  I^  shall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  gen^ 
eration  to  generation :  but  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there ; 
and  ostriches  shall  fill  their  houses,  and  the  daughters  of  the  owl  shall 
dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there.  And  the  howlers  [jackals] 
shall  cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  and  wild  hounds  in  their  pleasant 
palaces."  * 

*  Iiaiah  liiL  19-22.  (Gmbkius's  Trantlatioii.) 
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Section  V, '^Commerce  and  Manufactures  of  the  BahyUmians. 

Weaving  of  cotton^  woollen  stuffs,  and  carpets,  were  the  principal 
manufactures  established  in  BaVylon;  and  the  cotton  robes  called 
sindones,  probably  a  species  of  muslins,  were  so  highly  esteemed  for 
their  delicacy  of  texture  and  brilliancy  of  color,  that  they  were  appro- 
priated to  royal  use.  We  read  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  that  a  *'  Baby- 
lonish garment''  formed  part  of  the  sacrilegious  spoil  which  A^chan  hid 
in  hie  tent  after  the  conquest  of  Jer^icho.  Articles  of  luxury,  such  as 
perfumed  waters,  carved  walking-canes,  engraved  stones,  and  seal 
rings,  were  made  in  the  city ;  and  the  art  of  cutting  precious  stones 
was  carried  to  a  perfection  not  exceeded  by  our  modem  lapidaries,  as 
is  manifest  from  the  collection  of  Babylonian  gems  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  Babylonians  had  an  extensive  commerce  eastward  with  Persia 
and  northern  India,  whence  they  obtained  gold,  precious  stones,  rich 
dye-stuffs,  and  the  best  hounds.  From  Kandahar  and  Kashmir  they 
TOTOCured  fine  wool,  and  the  shawls  which  are  still  so  highly  valued. 
£meralds,  jaspers,  and  other  precious  stones,  procured  from  the  desert 
of  Bac'tria,  the  modem  Gobi,  were  brought  in  great  abundance  to 
Bab^ylon,  and  thence  transmitted  to  westem  Asia  and  Europe.  Cochi- 
neal, or  rather  the  Indian  lac,  was  imported  in  considerable  quantities ; 
indeed,'  the  Greeks  confess  that  they  derived  their  knowledge  of  the 
insect  which  produces  this  dye  from  the  Babylonians.  Grold  and  gold- 
dust  were  also  obtained  from  northern  India,  but  more  as  articles  of 
tribute  than  of  commerce.  It  is  uncertain  whether  any  commerce  was 
opened  with  Ghina  before  the  latter  ages  of  the  Persian  empire ;  but 
the  Babylonians  had  certainly  intercourse  with  Tibet  and  the  countries 
found  the  Hindu  Kush. 

It  was  chiefly  through  their  commercial  allies,  the  Phoenicians,  that 
the  Babylonians  had  any  trade  in  the  Indian  seas,  though  Isaiah  plainly 
states  that  they  had  a  navy  of  their  own ;  for  he  mentions  '*  the  Ghal- 
deans,  whose  cry  [exultation]  is  in  their  ships."  *  The  trade  by  sea 
was  between  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  the  westem 
coasts  of  India  and  the  island  of  Ceylon.  From  these  countries  they 
imported  timber  of  various  kinds,  sugar-canes,  spices,  cinnamon,  and 
pearls.  This  trade  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  through 
fear  of  the  pirates  who  infested  those  seas,  and  who,  by  a  sudden  dash 
up  the  great  rivers,  like  the  Normans  and  Danes  of  Europe,  might  sur- 
prise and  plunder  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire.  To  prevent  this 
misfortune,  they  blocked  up  the  Tigris  with  immense  dams,  which 
effectually  put  an  end  to  all  navigation  on  jthe  river,  and  to  the  inter- 
oourse  between  Bab^ylon  and  southern  India. 

At  a  very  early  period  the  Babylonians  formed  commercial  estab- 
lishments on  the  Bahrein  islands  in  the  Persian  gulf,  whence 
they  obtained  large  quantities  of  the  finest  pearls.  Pearl-oysters  are 
found  on  ahnost  all  the  coasts  in  this  gulf,  but  the  most  considerable 
bank  is  that  which  extends  along  the  westem  coast,  from  the  Bahrein 
islands,  nearly  as  far  as  Cape  Dsiulfar.  The  pearls  are  both  white  and 
yellow,  they  are  abo  as  hard  as  rock,  and  aie  therefore  preferred  to 
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the  pearls  of  Cejlon,  which  shiver  to  pieces  when  stmck  with  a  ham- 
]ner.  The  cotton  plantations  on  these  islands  were  very  extensive,  and 
the  staple  of  the  cotton  wool  they  produced  was  remarkable  for  its 
length  and  fineness,  surpassing  in  this  respect  the  cotton  of  India. 
From  these  islands  the  Babylonians,  and  after  them  the  Phoenicians, 
obtained  the  best  timber  for  ship-bmlding,  probably  some  ^ecies  of  the 
Indian  teak-wood,  which  continues  to  be  highly  valued  for  this  purpose. 
They  also  imported  various  kinds  of  ornamental  timber,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  walking-canes  and  inlaid  work,  for  which  the  Babylo- 
nians were  deservedly  celebrated. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

WESTERN  ASIA : 

INOLUDINO 

ASIA  MINOR,   SYRIA,   AND   PALESTINE. 
SicTioN  h—'Asia  MifUfr,^^Oeographical  OulUne. 

Asia  Minor  is  a  term  not  used  by  classical  writers :  it  was  inrented 
in  the  middle  ages,  to  describe  the  peninsala  between  the  iEgean, 
the  Black  sea,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Lerant,  which  by  more  recent 
authors  is  called  Anat61ia.'  It  included  a  great  number  of  petty  states, 
whose  boundaries  varied  at  ^ITerent  periods.  In  the  northern  part  of 
the  peninsula,  beginning -from  the  western  side,  the  chief  countries 
were  My'sia,  Bi&yn'ia,  Paphlag6nia,  and  Pon'tus.  In  the  centre, 
Lyd'ia,  Phry'gia,  Galdtia,  Lyca6nia,  Isadria,  Cappad6cia,  and  Armenia. 
In  the  south  were  Cdria,  Ly^cia,-Pi8id'ift,  Pamphy'lia,  and  Cilic'ia. 

The  western  part  of  My^sia,  on  the  seacoast,  was  called  Lesser 
Phry^gia,  or  Tr6as.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  Trojan  plains  and  the 
city  of  Troy,  immortalized  by  Homer. 

Bithvn^ia,  Paphlagdnia,  and  Pon'tus,  skirt  the  Black  sea,  and  were 
studded  with  Greek  colonies  during  the  flourishing  age  of  Grecian 
commerce.  The  Halys  and  San'garis,  the  principial  rivers  of  Asia 
Minor,  fall  into  the  Black  sea. 

The  entire  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  colonized  by  the  Greeks, 
whose  commercial  cities  in  I6nia,  £61ia,  and  Ciria,  were  the  most 
flourishing  free  states  of  antiquity,  before  they  were  conquered  by  the 
Persians. 

Lyd'ia,  called  also  Ms6nia,  besides  the  Greek  cities  on  its  coasts, 
contained  the  celebrated  metropolis  Sar^dls,  which  stood  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pactdlus,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tm61us.  It  was  the  capital  of 
the  Lydian  kingdom,  and,  after  its  conquest  by  the  Persians,  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  their  empire. 

The  boundaries  of  Phry'gia  were  almost  constantly  yarying;  its 
chief  cities  were  Gor^dium  and  Celsius  in  ancient  times ;  but  many 
others  were  erected  when  the  Macedonians  became  masters  of  the 
country ;  of  which  the  chief  were  Apam^a,  Laodic^a,  uid  Colossi. 

Galatia  received  its  name  from  a  body  of  Gauls  who  entered  that 
country  in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Isauria  and  Ly- 
ca6ma  were  intersected  by  the  chain  of  Mount  Taurus.  Cappadocia 
lay  between  the  Hdlys  and  Euphrates :  its  chief  town  was  Maz^aca* 
Armenia  was  the  name  of  the  mountainous  districts  bordering  on  the 
Caspian  sea :  its  ohief  rivers  were  the  Cyprus  and  Aiaz'es,  berth  of 
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considerable  magnitude.     For  a  long  time  it  was  without  cities  ;  bnt  at 
length  Tigrdnes,  one  of  its  monarchs,  erected  Tigranocer'ta. 

Ciria  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast. 
Lyc^ia,  Pisfdia,  and  Pam'phylia,  were  mountainous  districts.  Cilfcia 
bordered  upon  Syria,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  Mount  Am'anus : 
its  chief  cities  were  Tar^sus  and  Anchiale,  both  founded  by  Sardana- 
p^lus. 

Section  IL^Ancient  History  of  Ana  Minor. 

The  three  kingdoms  of  Asia  Minor  that  best  deserve  notice  were  the 
Trojan,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Lydian.  The  history  of  Troy  consists 
of  mere  traditions  preserved  by  the  Greek  epic  and  dramatic  poets ;  its 
chronology  is  very  uncertain,  and  the  entire '  narrative  very  doubtful. 
Troy  is  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  Dar^danus,  a  native  of 
Samothrace  (about  b.  c.  1400).  To  him  succeeded  Erichth6nius,  cel- 
ebrated for  nis  splendid  herds  of  horses  ;  Tros,  who  named  the  city 
Troy ;  Plus,  who  changed  the  name  to  I^um ;  Laom'edon,  during 
whose  reign  the  city  was  sacked  by  Her^cules  ;  and  Podar^Les,  who 
was  also  called  Prfam.  Alexander,  or  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  being 
sent  as  ambassador  into  southern  Greece,  carried  off  Helen,  the  vdfe 
of  Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta.  The  Grecian  kings  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  injured  husband,  and  with  their  united  forces  warred  against 
Troy.  The  city  was  taken  after  a  siege  that  lasted  ten  years,  and  was 
pillaged  and  burned  by  the  conquerors. 

Phrygian  history  is  also  composed  of  obscure  traditions ;  but  that 
the  Phrygians  were  originally  a  very  powerful  people,  appears  from  the 
great  diffusion  of  their  national  worship  throughout  Europe.  The  in- 
vestigations of  modem  travellers  have  brought  to  light  new  proofs  of  the 
greatness  of  the  Phrygians  in  their  tombs  and  temples  excavated  from 
Uie  solid  rock.  Their  chief  deity  was  Cyb^le,  who  seems  to  have  been 
a  personification  of  the  prolific  powers  of  the  earth:  her  priests  were 
named  Coryban^'tes  ;  celebrated  for  their  frantic  dances,  in  which  they 
beat  and  cut  themselves.  Most  of  the  Phrygian  kings  were  named 
either  Midas  or  Gor^dius ;  but  the  order  of  their  succession  can  not  be 
ascertained.  Gor'dius  I.,  the  founder  of  the  city  Gor^dium,  was  origi- 
nally a  peasant ;  when  raised  to  the  throne,  he  consecrated  his  cart  to 
the  gods.  The  beam  was  fastened  to  the  yoke  by  a  complicated  knot ; 
and  a  traditional  oracle  declared,  that  whoever  untied  the  knot  should 
be  king  of  Asia.  When  this  was  told  to  Alexander  the  Great,  he  cut 
it  through  with  his  sword.  In  the  reign  of  Midas  V.,  Phrygia  became 
a  province  of  the  Lydian  empire. 

The  Lydians,  called  also  Maednians,  were  a  branch  of  the  Carians. 
Three  dynasties  reigned  over  them  successively.  That  of  the  At3r^adae 
terminated  (b.  c.  1232)  in  the  person  of  Om^phale,  who  was  said  to  be 
the  wife  of  Hercules.  The  race  of  the  Heraclfdse  terminated  with 
Candadles,  who  was  murderejd  at  the  instigation  of  his  queen,  by  Gy'- 

fes,  a  Ly^an  nobleman  (b.  c.  727).     Gy'ges  founded  the  dynasty  of  Uie 
feim^nadae,  under  whose  sway  Lyd'ia  rose  to  great  power.     During 
the  reign  of  Ai'dys,  the  second  of  the  dynasty,  Asia  Minor  was  de- 
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▼astated  by  hordes  of  northeTn  barbarians,  called  Cimmeriaiu,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  their  original  seats  by  the  Scythians.  Their  rav- 
ages were  continued  for  alwut  half  a  century :  but  they  were  finally 
driven  out  by  AlyaVtes,  the  grandson  of  Ar'dys.  Encouraged  by  his 
success  against  the  Cimmerians,  Alyat'tes  endeavored  to*  check  the 
growing  power  of  the  Modes,  and  for  six  yean  waged  war  against 
Cyax'ares.  The  contest  was  at  length  about  to  be  decided  by  a  great 
bi^e,  when  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  so  terrified  both  aimies  in  the  midst 
of  the  fight,  that  they  separated  in  consternation  (b.  c.  601).  This  re- 
markable eclipse  was  predicted  by  Thiles  of  Miletus,  and  is  the  first 
recorded  to  have  been  calculated  by  astronomers. 

CroB^sus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Alyat^tes,  subdued  all  the  Grecian 
states  in  Asia  Minor,  and  extended  his  empire  on  the  eastern  side  to 
the  river  Halys.  The  magnificence  of  his  court  at  Sardis  attracted 
visiters  from  difierent  countries  ;  but  Chb^sus  was  more  anxious  to  en- 
tertain philosophers  and  men  of  learning  from  Greece.  The  illustrious 
S6lon  was  once  his  guest,  and  with  honorable  freedom  refused  to  de- 
clare CroB^sus  perfectly  happy  until  he  knew  the  termination  of  his 
career.  The  Lydian  monarch  was  deeply  ofifended ;  but  ere  long  he 
had  reason  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  the  Athenian  sage.  Seduced  by 
the  pretended  oracles  of  Delphi,  he  waged  war  against  the  rising  Per- 
sian empire  ;  but  was  defeated  by  C3^rus,  add  taken  prisoner.  Being 
sentenced  to  death  by  the  barbarous  victor,  he  exclaimed,  when  placed 
on  the  funeral  pile,  "O  S61on,  Solon!"  Cyprus  asked  the  meaning  of 
this  invocation ;  and  was  so  struck  by  the  impressive  example  of  the 
philosopher's  wisdom,  that  he  not  only  spared  the  life  of  Crcd^sus,  but 
made  him  his  friend  and  counsellor  (b.  c.  549). 

Lydia,  and  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor,  remained  subject  to  the  Persian 
empire  untO  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Section  III. — Syria, — OeograjMcal  Outline, 

The  name  of  Syria  was  loosely  given  by  the  Greeks,  as  that  of 
A'^ram  was  by  the  Hebrews,  not  only  to  the  country  now  called  by  that 
name,  but  also  to  Mesopotamia  and  part  of  Asia  Minor ;  but  it  is  prop- 
erly restricted  to  the  region  between  Mount  Am^anus  on  the  north, 
the  Euphrates,  on  the  east,  Ardbia  on  the  south,  and  Phoenicia  on  the 
west.  It  has  been  variously  divided,  but  the  most  convenient  division 
is  into  three  unequal  portions — Syria  Proper,  which  includes  the  prov- 
inces of  Commag^ne,  Seledcis,  and  Coold-Syria ;  Phoenicia  and  the 
country  of  the  PhUistines ;  and  Palestine,  of  which  we  shall  treat  in  a 
separate  chapter. 

The  principal  city  of  Commag6ne  was  Samosdta  on  the  Euphrdtes : 
there  were  several  trading  towns  of  minor  importance,  all  in  the  vicin- 
ity. Seleticis  was  adorned  with  many  splendid  cities  during  the  reigns 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  were 
Antioch  and  Seleucia.  It  contained  also  Hierap'olis,  dedicated  to  the 
Syrian  goddess  Bensa,  the  modem  Aleppo,  and  Heliop^olis  (Baal^ec), 
whose  magnificent  ruins  still  attract  admiration.  Cosle-Syria,  or  Hol- 
low Syria,  was  so  called  because  it  lies  between  two  parallel  chains 
of  mountains,  lii/anus  and  AntiMVaiins :  it  contained  Damascus,  the 
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ancient  metropolis  of  Syria,  which  eziated  as  a  city  in  the  days  of 
Abraham,  AVila,  and  Laodic^a.  The  Syrian  desert  adjoins  this  dixis- 
ion,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  fertile  oasis,  on  which  the  city  of  Tad* 
mor,  or  Palmy^ra,  was  founded  by  Solomon.  Its  ruins  rival  those  of 
Baalbec  in  magnitude  and  beanty.  Southeast  oi  this  was  Thap^sacus, 
opposite  to  which  the  Euphrates  was  fordable. 

Phoenicia,  or  Ph<enfce,  skirted  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, but  its  boundaries  were  almost  perpetually  Tarying.  It  contained 
Sfdon,  the  most  ancient  commercial  city  in  the  worid ;  Tyre,  commonly 
called  "  the  daughter  of  Sfdon  f  Ar^adus,  also  an  insular  city ;  Trip- 
olis,  so  called  because  it  was  colonized  by  the  three  precedmg  cities 
conjointly :  BybQus  and  Bery^tus,  the  modern  Beiroot,  which  is  still  a 
good  harbor. 

Tyre  was  originally  a  Sidonian  o^ny,  but  rose  rapidly  above  the 
parent  state,  and  became  a  flourishing  commercial  city.  After  its  cap- 
ture by  Alexander  ihe  Great,  Tyre  gradually  declined,  less  in  conse- 
^ence  of  the  conqueror's  vengeance  than  of  the  founding  of  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt,  which  soon  became  the  seat  of  the  commerce  that  had 
previoudy  centred  in  Tyre. 

Sbction  rV.— fiKodoI  and  Political  Qmdition  of  ike  Syrians  and 

Phoaiidani. 

SniA  contained  but  one  large  river,  the  Oron^'tes,  a  tuibid  and  rapid 
stream,  whose  navigation  is  impeded  by  rapids,  and  whose  waters  can 
not  be  used  for  domestic  purposes.  But  there  are  several  minor  riven 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Damascus,  which,  as  well  as  their  tributary 
streams,  are  remarkable  for  their  limpid  waters  and  abundance  of  fish. 
The  soil  is  generally  better  suited  to  pasturage  than  agricidture.  Two 
large  valleys  of  mineral  salt  added  greatly  to  the  natural  wealth  of  the 
country ;  and  the  mountains  of  Leb^'anon  supplied  abundance  of  excel- 
lent timber  both  for  house  and  ship-building.  S3rria  was  consequently 
partly  suited  to  a  nomad,  and  partly  to  a  commercial  people ;  and  this 
mixture  of  the  two  opposite  characters,  with  scarcely  any  trace  of  the 
intermediate  agricultural  class,  led  to  many  revolutions  in  the  Syrian 
government ;  the  cities  were  more  or  less  republican,  while  the  rural 
districts  were  subject  to  pethr  despots.  The  63nrian  religion  appears 
to  have  been  elementary ;   that  is,  the  objects  of  woralup  were  the 

SiBrsonifications  of  some  powers  of  nature:  their  most  c^ebrated 
eity,  Astar^te,  or  the  Syrian  goddess,  represented  both  the  moon  and 
the  prolific  power  of  the  ear&,  and  was  worshipped  with  the  same 
licentious  ceremonies  as  the  Babylonian  Mylit'ta. 

Thb  Ph<enigzan8,  like  llie  Syrians,  belonged  to  the  great  Aramean, 
or  Semitic  family  of  natians.  Their  narrow  imd  short  line  of  coast, 
indented  with  excellent  bays  and  harbors,  was  covered  with  lofty  and 
wooded  moontainB,  that  jut  out  into  the  sea,  and  form  bold  promonto- 
ries. Several  islands  sUid  the  coast,  on  which  cities  and  commercial 
establishments  were  foiBded,  as  well  as  on  the  mainland.  Each  of 
these  cities  was  an  independent  state ;  but  they  were  generally  united 
hj  a  federative  league,  nnder  tiiB  pvesideiKy  of  Sidon,  and  afterward 
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of  Tyre.  The  leligion  of  the  PhoeniciaAs  appears  to  hare  heen  more 
aangtiinary  than  that  of  most  other  nations.  Tham'^muz,  or  Addnis, 
WBM  worshipped  with  very  licentious  rites,  which  were  supposed  to 
have  a  mystic  signification. 

Section  V.— JER«tory  of  the  Syriam  and  Phaniciant. 

Stria  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states,  most  of  which 
were  subdued  by  the  Jewish  king,  David  (b.  c.  1044).  Toward  the 
close  of  Solomon's  reign,  R^zon,  who  had  been  originally  a  slave, 
threw  off  the  yoke,  and  founded  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  Damascus. 
Ben-h£dad,  the  most  powerful  of  his  success<»8,  waged  a  long  and 
sanguinary  war  against  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  during  the  reigns  of 
Ah^  and  Jebdram.  He  was  finally  murdered  by  Hizael,  one  of  his 
servants  (b.  c.  884),  who  usurped  the  vacant  throne.  Hdzael  was  % 
warlike  prince ;  he  gained  several  brilliant  victories  over  the  forces  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  compelling  the  monarchs  of  both  to  resign  several 
important  provinces,  and  pay  him  tribute.  He  also  made  himself  ma^ 
ter  of  Elath  on  the  Red  sea,  and  greatly  increased  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  his  dominions.  But  these  advantages  were  lost  under 
the  reign  of  his  inglorious  son,  Ben-h4dad  II. 

The  Syrians  recovered  some  of  their  power  under  R6zin ;  toward 
the  close  of  his  reign,  he  entered  into  alliance  with  P6kah,  king  of 
Israel,  against  A'liaz,  king  of  Judah.  The  Syrians  and  Israelites 
gained  so  man^  advantages,  that  A^haz  sought  the  protection  of  Tig- 
fath-pil^ser,  kmg  of  Assyria,  who  marched  against  Damascus,  cap- 
tured  the  city,  dragged  the  inhabitants  away  captive,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  kingdom  (b.  c.  740). 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  most  of  the  Phceniciuv  cities 
were  independent  states.  Tyre  is,  however,  the  only  one  whose  his- 
tory can  be  satisfactorily  traced.  Its  first  sovereign  was  Al/ical  (about 
B.  0. 1050),  who  was  contemporary  with  David.  His  son  and  succes- 
sor, Hiram,  was  united  by  the  strictest  bonds  of  friendship  to  the  great 
Jewish  king,  and  also  to  his  son  Solomon.  During  the  reign  of  Hiram, 
Tyie  acquired  the  supremacy  of  Phoenicia,  and  became  the  most  flour- 
ishing emporium  of  conunerce  in  the  ancient  world. 

The  most  remarkable  successors  of  Hiram  were  Ethbial  I.,  the 
father  of  the  wicked  Jez^ebel,  wife  of  Ahab,  in  whose  reimi  some  im- 
portant colonies  were  planted  in  Africa ;  and  Pygmilion,  whose  murder 
of  SichjB^us  led  to  (he  foundation  of  Carthage  (^ut  b.  c.  900).  Dido, 
the  wife  of  Sichs^'uSp  aided  by  numerous  Tyrians,  escaped  by  sea  with 
her  husband's  treasures,  and  sought  a  new  country  on  the  northsia 
shores  of  Africa.  Here  she  erected  the  city  of  Carthage,  which  soon 
rivalled  Tyre  itself  in  commercial  prosperity. 

The  Tyrians  exercised  their  supremacy  over  the  surrounding  cities 
with  so  much  cruelty,  that  the  PluBnicians  applied  for  protection  to  the 
Assyrians,  and  afterward  to  the  Babylonians.  The  Assyrians,  unable 
to  cope  with  the  Tyrians  bv  sea,  retired,  leaving  the  ci^  uninjured. 
But  Nebuchadnez^zar  so  eznausted  Tyre  by  a  constant  blockade,  that 
it  was  almost  wholly  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  who  erected  the  city 
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of  New  Tyre  upon  a  neighboring  island.  Soon  after  tlds  event,  a 
change  was  made  in  the  form  of  government;  annual  magistrates, 
called  Shophetim,  or,  according  to  Ae  Greek  orthography,  SufT^s, 
being  chosen  instead  of  kings.  After  Cyrus  had  conquered  Babylon, 
the  Phoenician  cities  submitted  of  their  own  accord  (b.  c.  538)  ;  but 
though  they  became  dependancies  of  the  Persian  empire,  they  were 
permitted  to  retain  their  native  governments.  T3nre  again  became  sub- 
ject to  kings,  and  supplied  the  strength  of  the  Persian  naval  powei. 
It  was  taken  by  Alexander  the  Great  (b.  c.  332),  and  from  that  time  il 
sunk  into  hopeless  decay. 

Section  VI.— PAosnician  Colonies  and  Foreign  Possesnons. 

The  system  of  colonization  in  commercial  states  has  been  always 
the  greatest  aid  to  the  progress  of  civOization :  colonies  are  founded 
by  trading  nations  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  lucrative  commerce, 
by  establishing  a  market  for  the  manufactured  produce  of  the  parent 
state,  and  a  carrying-trade  for  its  merchants  and  seamen.  Such  colo- 
nies, unlike  the  military  establishments  of  despotic  states,  require  to  be 
placed  under  the  guidance  of  persons  advanced  in  political  knowledge, 
who  know,  how  to  vary  the  institutions  derived  from  the  government  at 
home,  so  as  to  suit  the  altered  circumstances  of  their  position  and  for- 
eign relations :  hence  civil  liberty  has  always  advanced  more  rapidly 
in  commercial  colonies  than  in  ^^e  states  from  which  they  were 
derived,  and  the  science  of  legislation  has  attained  greater  perfection 
than  in  more  ancient  establishments. 

In  commercial  states,  the  distinction  between  the  citizen  and  the 
soldier  is  very  strongly  marked ;  and  most  commercial  states,  in  ancient 
and  modem  times  employed  foreign  mercenaries.  The  prophet  £ze- 
kiei,  whose  account  of  Tyre  is  the  most  perfect  record  of  its  ancient 
condition,  enumerates  the  countries  that  supplied  the  T3rrian  armies 
and  navies  with  warriors.* 

The  Phcenician  colonies  proceeded  from  east  to  west  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  occupying  the  principal  islands.  Cy^prus, 
called  in  Scripture  Kittim,  or  Chittim,  was  not  only  a  colony  but  a 
province  of  the  Tyrians,  and  vestiges  of  their  establishments  on  the 
island  still  exist.  From  Cyprus  they  extended  their  settlements  to 
Crete  and  some  of  the  islands  in  the  Archipelago.  Thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  spreading  their  cities  unequally 
along  the  coasts,  and  very  rarely  attempting  the  conquest  of  the  inte- 
rior. Their  establishments  in  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  indeed,  appear  to 
have  been  only  naval  stations  for  the  vessels  employed  in  the  trade 
with  western  Europe,  especially  with  Spain,  which  was  the  Mexico  or 
Peru  of  the  ancient  world.  The  Spanish  peninsula,  called  in  Scrip- 
ture Tar^shish,  from  the  city  Tartes'sus,  was  the  country  with  which 
the  Tyrians  had  the  most  lucrative  trade  ;  and  the  colonies  they  estab- 
lished there  soon  became  independent  states.  It  would  seem  that  the 
Tyrians  were  by  no  means  anxious  to  retain  supremacy  over  their  col- 
onies, wisely  preferring  a  close  alliance,  cemented  by  common  descent, 

•  Exekiel  sxvii.  8-U. 
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laaguaffe,  aad  xeligioiiy  to  a  hollow  dependaaee.  Cokmies  were  abo 
planted  beyond  die  straits  of  Gibraltar,  or,  aa  they  were  called  by  die 
ancients,, the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Trade  was  extended  to  the  British 
islands  and  the  coasts  of  the  North  sea,  which  must  have  led  to  the 
establishment  of  colonies  and  naval  stations  along  the  western  and 
northern  coasts  of  Spain. 

The  colonies  in  northern  Africa,  Leptis,  Caitiiage,  Utica,  Ac.^ 
attained  greater  splendor  than  any  of  the  other  Phoenician  cities,  and 
rivalled  Tyre  itself  in  wealth  and  magnificence.      It  is  exceedingly 

Cbable  that  they  had  also  settlements  in  western  Africa,  and  that  they 
even  reached  the  island  of  Madeira.  But  to  prevent  any  interfer- 
ence with  their  lucrative  commerce,  they  designedly  cast  a  veil  of 
mystery  over  their  intercourse  with  the  western  regions,  of  which  the 
Greek  poets  took  advantage  to  embellish  their  narratives  of  fictitious 
voyages  and  txavek  with  the  most  fanciful  inventions. 

It  is  known  that  the  Phcenicians  preceded  the  Greeks  in  forming 
commercial  establishments  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  shores 
of  the  Black  sea ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  mode  in  which  they 
were  deprived  of  these  possessions  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Phosnicians  resigned  this  branch  of  oonunerce  to  attend  more 
closely  to  their  lucrative  trade  with  the  western  regions. 

la  the  eastern  seas  they  had  estabhshments  on  Uie  Persian  and  Ara- 
bian gulfs ;  but  their  settlements  on  the  latter  were  probaMy'not  made 
until  David  had  conquered  their  commercial  rivals,  the  Edomites,  or 
Idumeans.  From  that  time  they  paid  great  attention  to  their  southern 
trade,  and  seem  to  have  become  close  allies  of  the  Egyptians. 

SxcTiON  y  11. ^^PJumUcian  Mamifaeiures  and  Commerce. 

The  textile  fabrics  of  the  Sidonians,  and  the  purple  cloths  of  the 
Tyrians,  were  celebrated  from  the  earliest  antiquity. 

The  T3rrian  purple  was  not  a  single  color,  but  was  a  generic  name 
for  all  the  shades  of  purple  and  scarlet.  The  dye  was  obtained  from 
a  shell-fish  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Vegetable  dyes  of  great  beauty  and  variety  were  also  used ; 
the  dyeing  was  always  performed  in  the  raw  materials ;  and  the  Phos- 
nicians  alone  understood  the  art  of  producing  shot  ccdors  by  using 
threads  of  different  tints.  Glass  was  very  anciently  manufactured  both 
at  3idon  and  Sarepta :  tradition,  indeed,  ascribes  the  invention  of  glass 
to  ihe  Phflsnicians ;  but  the  Egyptians  seem  to  have  a  claim  at  least  as 
good  to  the  discovery.  Carvings  in  wood  and  rvory,  manufactures  ot 
jewelry  and  toys,  complete  all  that  has  been  recorded  of  the  products 
of  Tyiiaa  industry ;  and  it  seems  probable  that  their  commerce  con- 
sisted more  hi  the  interchange  of  foreign  commoditiee  than  in  the  ex- 
port of  their  own  wrought  goods. 

The  land-trade  of  the  Phoniciana  may  be  divided  into  three  great 
branches :  the  Arabian,  which  included  the  Egyptian  and  tiiat  with  the 
Indian  seas ;  the  Babylonian,  to  which  is  referred  the  commerce  with 
central  Asia  and  north  India ;  and  the  Armenian,  inclmdiikg  the  overland 
trade  with  Scythia  and  the  Caucasian  countries. 

FiomYm/'Bik,  called  Arabia  the  Haf^y,  the  soothem  dinsion  of  the 
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Arabian  peninsula,  caFavans  brouglit  tkrough  the  desert  fhmkifieeiis^, 
myrrh,  cassia,  gold,  and  precio^  stones,  the  gold  beine  probably 
obtained  from  the  opposite  shores  of  Africa.  But  before  me  Phceni' 
cians  had  a  port  on  the  Bed  sea,  they  obtained,  through  Arabia,  the 
produce  of  southern  India  and  Africa,  more  especially  cinnamon,  ivory, 
and  ebony.  This  trade  is  fully  described  by  £zeki6l,*  by  whom  the 
traffic  in  the  Persian  gulf  is  also  noticed.f 

The  Arabian  trade  appears  to  have  been  principally  carried  on  by 
caravans.  The  northern  Arabs,  especially  the  princes  of  K6dar  and  tl^ 
Midianites,  were  in  ancient  times  great  travelling  merchants :  and  the 
kingdom  of  Edoro,  or  Idnmsa,  in  the  north  of  t^^e  Arabian  peninsula, 
attained  a  very  high  degree  of  commercial  prosperity*  On  the  seacoast 
the  Idumeana  possessed  the  ports  of  E'lath  and  E'adon-g^ber  (Ak'aba) ; 
in  the  interior,  they  had  for  their  metropolis  P^tra,  whose  magnificent 
remains  have  been  but  recently  discovered.  So  permanent  and  almost 
immutable  is  the  aspect  of  civilization  in  Asia,  that  the  commercial 
caravans  of  the  present  day  scarcely  differ  in  any  particular  from  those 
which  were  used  in  the  flourishing  days  of  Tyre.  The  merchants  trav- 
elled in  bands  organized  like  an  army,  having  their  goods  on  the  backs 
of  camels,  the  only  animals  which  can  endure  the  fatigues  and  priva^ 
tions  of  the  desert.  They  were  escorted  by  armed  forces,  sometimes 
suppUed  from  home,  but  more  frequently  consisting  of  one  marauding 
tribe,  hired  at  a  large  price,  to  save  the  caravan  from  the  exactions  and 
attacks  of  the  rest.  The  greater  part  of  the  Phoenician  trade  with 
Egypt  was  overland,  at  least  so  long  as  the  seat  of  government  was  at 
Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt :  when  Mem'phis  rose  into  power,  an  entire 
quarter  of  the  city  was  assigned  to  the  Phoenician  merchants,  and  the 
trade  by  sea  to  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  grew  into  importance.  The 
first  branch  of  the  eastern  Phoenician  trade  was  with  Judaea  ^nd  Syria 
Proper.^  The  dependance  of  the  Phoenicians  on  Palestine  for  grain 
fully  explains  the  cause  of  their  close  alliance  with  the  Jewish  king- 
dom in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon. 

But  the  most  important  branch  of  eastern  trade  was  that  through 
Bab'ylon  with  the  interior  of  Asia.  A  great  part  of  the  route  lay 
through  the  S3rrian  desert ;  and  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  caravans, 
two  of  the  most  remarkable  cities  of  the  ancient  world,  Baal^c  and 
Palmy^ra,  were  founded.  They  were  both  built  by  Solomon :  "  he 
founded,"  says  the  Scripture,  *'  Bailath  (Baal^bec)  and  Tadmor  (Pal- 
my^ra)  in  the  desert.'*^  They  were  erected  by  that  wise  monarch  to 
procure  for  his  subjects  a  share  in  this  lucrative  traffic ;  but  this  object 
was  frustrated  by  the  subsequent  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  wars 
between  Israel  and  Judah. 

7he  northern  land-trade  of  the  Phoenicians  is  described  by  no  an- 
^eient  writer  but  the  prophet  Ezekiel :  '<  Jiivan  [I6nia,  and  the  Greek 
<colonie8],  Ttibal,  and  M6shech  [the  countries  around  the  Black  and 
^noKth  Caspian  seas],  they  were  thy  merchants :  they  traded  the  persons 
.of  .m^n  and  vessels  of  brass  in  thy  markets.  They  of  the  house  of  To- 
gar'iAsh  [Armenia  and  Cappad6cia],  traded  in  thy  fairs  with  horses  and 
.horsemen  and  mules."| 

-•  Ezekiel  xxvii.  19-23.  t  lb.  xxvli.  16. 
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But  the  Meditemnean  sea  was  the  great  high  xoad  of  PhcBniciaa 
commerce :  it  probably  commenced  with  piracy ;  for  in  the  infancy  of 
Grecian  civilization,  we  find  frequent  mention  of  the  kidnapping  prac* 
tised  by  corsairs  from  Tyre  and  Sidon.  But  when  Greece  advanced 
in  power,  and  Athens  and  Corinth  had  fleets  of  their  own,  the  Greeks 
became  the  rivals  and  political  enemies  of  the  Phosnicians,  purchasing 
from  them  only  such  articles  as  could  not  be  procured  from  their  own 
colonies  in  Asia  Minor.  Spain  was  the  richest  country  of  the  ancient 
world  in  the  precious  metals.  The  Phcsnician  colonies  enslaved  the 
natives,  and  compelled  them  to  work  in  the  mines :  these  metallic  pro- 
ductions are  enumerated  by  Ezekiel.  "  Tar'slush  fTartes'sus,  or  south- 
western Spain],  was  thy  merchant  by  reason  of  the  multitude  oi  all 
kind  of  riches ;  with  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  they  traded  in  thy 
fairs  .'^  From  Spain  the  Phomicians  entered  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
proceeded  to  the  south  of  the  British  islands,  where  they  procured  the 
tin  of  Cornwall ;  and  probably  to  the  coasts  of  Prussia  for  amber,  which 
in  the  ancient  world  was  aeemed  more  precious  than  ^old.  In  the 
eastern  seas,  the  Phcenicians  had  establishments  on  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  gulf,  whence  they  traded  with  the  coasts'  of  India  and  Af- 
rica, and  the  island  of  Ceylon.  During  the  reign  of  Pharaoh-N6cho, 
king  of  Egypt,  they  discovered  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  but  this  led  to  no  important  results,  on  account  of  the  calamities 
that  Tyre  endured  from  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnes'zar.  Though 
their  voyages  did  not  equal  in  daring  those  of  modem  times,  yet,  when 
we  consider  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  mariner's  compass,  and  of 
the  art  of  taking  accurate  astronomical  observations,  it  is  wonderlid  to 
reflect  on  the  commercial  enterprise  of  a  people  whose  ships  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  harbors  of  Britain  and  Ceylon. 

•  Eaekkl  zzvii.  13. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PALESTINE. 

Skctioiv  L'^Geographical  OiUUmc* 

Palestine,  or  the  Holy  Land,  lies  between  Phoenicia  on  the  ncHth, 
and  Idumse^a  on  the  south,  separated  frmn  both  by  chain*  of  lofty 
mountains ;  to  the  east  its  boundaries  were  the  Asphaltic  lake,  the 
river  Jordan,  and  the  sea  of  Galilee ;  on  the  west  it  extended  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  mountains  are  the  most  remarkable  features  in 
the  geography  of  Palestine.  These  mountains  divided  Palestine  into  a 
aeries  of  valleys  and  tablelands,  leavins  two  great  plains,  caDed  *'  the 
region  about  Jordan,"  and  the  plain  of  Esdra^lon,  or  Jez^reel.  These 
talleys  and  plains  were  of  very  unequal  value ;  some  were  so  unpro* 
ductive  as  to  be  called  deserts,  others  were  the  most  fertile  spots  in 
western  Asia. 

Jordan  was  the  only  great  river  of  Palestine ;  it  falls  into  the  As- 
phaltic lake,  or  Dead  sea,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  cities 
Sod'om  and  Gomor'rah.  There  is  nq  outlet  from  the  Asphaltic  lake, 
and  its  waters  are  bitter  and  unwholesome.  The  sea  of  Galilee, 
through  which  the  Jordan  flows,  is  a  beautiful  fresh-water  l,ake,  abound^ 
ing  in  fish. 

The  principal  cities  were  Jerdaaljstti,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  and  Samaria,  the  capital  of  Israel.  Idums^a  lay  soimL  of 
Palestine,  beyond  the  chain  of  Mount  Seir :  it  was  in  general  a  rocky 
and  barren  country ;  but  being  the  high  road  of  Arabian  traffic,  its  nat- 
ural capabilities  were  improved  to  the  utmost,  and  it  contained  the 
great  city  of  Petra,  whose  commercial  wealth  was  deservedly  celebra- 
ted. Idumce'a,  or  Edom,  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  the 
reign  of  David. 

The  valleys  of  Palestine  were  in  general  very  fruitful ;  and  the  va- 
ried elevations  of  the  country,  causing  so  many  different  climates,  gave 
the  country  a  greater  variety  of  natural  productions  than  is  usually 
found  in  so  confined  a  space. 

A  series  of  calamities,  unparalleled  in  any  other  portion  of  the  globe, 
has  now  reduced  Palestine  almost  to  steriUty ;  but  even  now  there  are 
spots  to  be  found  whose  luxuriance  revives  the  memory  of  the  verdure 
and  beauty  that  once  covered  the  entire  country. 

SscTioir  Ih^^History  of  PaU9tine> 

FROM  B.  c.  1920  TO  B.  c.  975. 

€roo  called  Abram  from  the  land  of  the  Chaldees  to  Palestine,  then 
named  Cinaan,  to  be  the  founder  of  a  nation  that  should  be  his  peculiar 
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people  (b.  c.  1920).  Abraham,  at  his  death  (b.  c.  1621),  transmitted 
the  inheritance  of  the  divine  promise  to  his  son  Isaac ;  and  he  was  de- 
ceived into  making  his  second  son  Jacob,  or  Israel,  the  heir  of  this 
glorious  privilege.  The  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  sold  their  brother  Joseph 
as  a  slave  to  some  Arabian  merchants,  by  whom  he  was  carried  into 
Egypt.  There  he  became  the  chief  minister  of  the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt ; 
his  brethren  having  come  into  that  country  to  purchase  com,  he  made 
himself  known  to  them,  and  invited  hn  father,  with  his  whole  family, 
to  dwell  to  the  rich  district  of  G6shen  (b.  c.  1705).  In  process  of 
time,  the  Israelites  became  so  numerous  as  to  excite  the  envious  alarm 
of  the  Egyptians :  they  were  in  consequence  cruelly  persecuted,  until 
God  raised  up  Moses  as  their  deliverer.  The  ndraculous  plagues  he 
inflicted  on  the  land  of  Egypt  induced  the  reigning  Pharaoh  to  consent 
to  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  (b.  c.  1491).  Repenting  of  his  per- 
mission, he  pursued  them  with  a  mighty  host ;  but  he  and  all  his  fol* 
lowers  perished  in  the  Red  sea. 

After  the  miraculous  deliterance  of  the  Hebrews  from  the  Egyptian 
army,  and  their  safe  passage  through  the  Red  sea,  it  seemed  as  if  their 
chief  difficulties  had  ))een  overcome  ;  that  with  Jehovah  for  their  pro- 
tector, and  Moses  for  their  guide,  they  would  soon  reach  the  frontiers 
of  Canaan,  and  find  no  difficulty  in  subduing  its  idolatrous  inhabitants. 
Were  there  no  other  difficulties  to  be  overcome  than  the  ruggedness  of 
the  way,  and  the  hostility  of  the  various  warlike  races  in  and  round 
Palestine,  the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  would  soon  have  terminated, 
but  during  their  protracted  bondage  they  had  been  deeply  imbued  with 
all  the  vices  of  slavery ;  they  had  become  stubborn,  rebellious,  and  in- 
constant; they  vacillated  between  the  extremes  of  cowardice  and 
rashness,  and  they  had  acquired  an  almost  invincible  fondness  for  idol- 
atry and  superstition,  which  proved  a  constant  source  of  misfortanes  to 
themselves  and  of  the  most  harassing  vexations  to  their  leader. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  third  monUi  after  the  departure  from  G6shen, 
the  Israelites  reached  the  plains  around  Sin'ai,  where  amid  tibe  most 
awful  manifestations  of  the  Divine  presence,  Moses  ascended  the 
mountain,  and  received  from  the  Lord  the  sacred  code  of  laws  by  which 
the  Israelites  were  thenceforth  to  be  ruled  under  God^s  immediate  gov- 
ernment, and  which  was  moreover  designed,  both  by  its  moral  and 
ceremonial  institutions,  to  be  "  a  schoolmaster  to  the  Jews  to  bring 
ihem  unto  Christ.**  The  constitntion  ^us  given  to  the  Israelites  may 
be  described  as  a  theocracy ;  that  is,  a  government  in  which  God  him- 
self was  the  sovereign,  communicating  his  will  by  certain  authorized 
ministers.  The  priests  through  whom  the  Divine  commands  were 
made  known,  could  only  be  chosen  from  the  descendants  of  Aaron ;  and 
all  the  inferior  ministers  of  religion  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  AH 
the  institutions  appointed  for  the  people  were  directed  to  one  great  ob- 
ject, the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  religious  worship :  the  Israelites 
were  not  chosen  to  be  the  most  wealthy  or  most  powerful  of  .nations, 
but  uS  be  the  guardians  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  until  the  ar- 
rival of  that  divine  Savior  who  was  to  unite  both  Jews  and  Grentiles  as 
one  flock,  under  one  shepherd.  While  Moses  continued  on  the  mount, 
the  Israelites,  impatient  at  his  long  absence,  formed  a  golden  calf,  or 
representation  of  a  young  bull,  as  an  object  for  their  idolatrous  worship. 
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When  Mo«e«,  who  had  been  now  fortjr  days  on  the  mount,  learned 
from  the  Lord  the  crime  of  which  the  people  had  been  guilty,  he  hastily 
descended  toward  the  camp ;  as  he  approached,  the  sight  of  the  people, 
dancing  round  the  object  of  their  stupid  veneration,  filled  him  with  such 
wrath  that  he  broke  the  tables  of  stone  on  which  the  Ten  Command- 
ments had  been  graven  by  "  the  finger  of  God."  The  tribe  of  Levi, 
which  seems  not  to  have  participated  in  the  national  guilt,  slew  three 
thousand  of  the  worst  criminals ;  the  idol  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  the 
people  compelled  to  drink  the  water  with  which  its  dust  had  been  min- 
gled; and  atonement  having  been  made  for  the  sin,  Moses  again 
ascended  the  mountain,  and,  aAer  an  absence  of  forty  days,  returned 
with  two  new  tables  of  commandments,  in  place  of  those  that  had  been 
broken. 

Having  broken  up  the  encampment  at  Sin'^ai,  the  Israelites  directed 
their  march  to  the  frontiers  of  Canaan;  but  notwithstanding  all  the 
signs  and  wonders  that  had  been  wrought  in  their  favor,  they  broke  out 
into  acts  of  rebellion  against  Moses,  and  on  every  trifling  occasion  pro- 
voked, by  their  seditions,  severe  chastisements  from  the  righteous  anger 
of  the  Almighty ;  until,  at  length  upon  the  very  borders  of  the  promised 
land,  for  their  rebellious  murmurings  at  the  report  of  the  spies,  the  Lord 
ordained  that  none  of  the  existing  generation  should  enter  the  promised 
land,  except  Joshua  and  Caleb.  Forty  years  of  wandering  in  the  Des- 
ert were  to  expiate  the  national  crime,  after  which  a  new  generation 
was  to  inherit  the  promise  made  to  Abraham. 

In  their  wanderings,  the  miraculous  pillar,  which  had  guided  them 
from  Egypt,  continued  still  to  direct  tb^m,  and  the  manna  to  nourish 
them ;  their  raiment  and  their  shoes  suffered  no  decay,  and  their  feet 
were  unhurt,  by  their  long  and  frequent  marches.  Notwithstanding 
these  signal  proofs  of  the  Divine  protection,  the  children  of  Israel  fre- 
quently rebelled  against  Moses,  and  provoked  severe  chastisements 
from  dieir  ofiended  God. 

Thirty-eight  years  after  their  departure  from  Egypt,  the  march  to 
Cdnaan  was  resumed ;  but  being  defeated  in  their  first  attempt,  and, 
though  more  successM  on  a  second  trial,  finding  the  western  frontiers 
of  Palestine  difficult,  the  Israelites  resolved  to  make  a  circuit,  and  at- 
tack the  country  more  to  the  eastward.  On  this  march,  Moses  and 
Aaron,  having  evinced  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  divhie  power,  were 
included  in  Uie  sentence  of  not  being  permitted  to  enter  tne  promised 
land. 

Commanded  by  Grod  to  regard  the  descendants  of  Esau  as  their 
brethren,  the  Hebrew  army  avoided  the  land  of  Edom,  turning  their 
course  northward,  encountering  various  enemies,  who  tried  to  impede 
their  passage.  They  gained  signal  victories  over  Sfhon,  king  of  the 
Amorites,  and  Og,  the  gigantic  ruler  of  Basan,  and  spread  the  terror  of 
their  name  through  the  surrounding  nations.  In  a  pitched  battle,  which 
the  Israelites  fought  also  against  five  kings  of  Mid^'ian,  the  confederate 
monarclxs  fell;  a  terrible  slaughter  was  made  of  their  subjects,  the 
cities  of  the  land  were  taken  and  sacked,  and  a  considerable  booty 
brought  to  Moses  and  Eleizar,  the  latter  of  whom  had  succeeded  Aaroa 
in  the  priesthood. 

Immediately  after  the  punishment  of  the  Midianites,  Mosesi  by  the 


llaviae  jbedton,  took  a  census  of  the  people,  and  assigned  to  the  tribes 
by  lot  their  future  inheritance  in  Cinaan.  He  found  that  all  the  M 
munnuring  generation^  save  Joshua  and  Caleb,  had  disappeared,  as  God 
had  foretold.  Being  warned  that  his  own  end  was  approaching,  he 
solenudy  constitated  Joshua  his  successor,  and  assembling  the  *  people, 
reca^ttdated  all  the  miracles  which  God  had  wrought  in  their  favor 
since  their  departure  from  Egypt,  and  exh<Nrted  them  to  be  firm  in  their 
allegiance  to  Jehovah,  setting  before  them  the  blessings  promised  for 
obedience,  and  the  curses  denounced  against  idolatry.  Having  thus 
completed  his  task,  he  ascended  Mount  Nebo,  by  God's  command, 
whence  he  was  gratified  with  a  view  of  the  promised  land ;  after  which 
he  breathed  his  last,  in  the  one  hundredth  and  twentieth  year  of  his 
age  (b.  c.  1451).  The  place  of  his  burial  was  carefully  concealed, 
probably  to  prevent  the  Israelites  from  maJung  his  tomb  an  object  of 
idolatrous  veneration. 

Section  IH.*— T^  Qmquesl  of  Canaan  hy  Jb$h»a. 

Nothing  less  than  the  steongest  assurance  of  divine  aid  could  hav<e 
supported  Joshua's  courage  in  so  arduous  an  enterprise.  He  was  now 
ninety-three  years  of  age,  and  wanted  neither  experience  nor  sagacity 
to  foresee  the  perils  which  he  had  to  encounter.  Though  at  the  head 
of  six  hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  his  army  was  encumbered  by  a 
multitude  of  old  men,  women,  and  children,  beside  servants  and  catde ; 
before  him  was  a  large  river,  which  he  was  to  cross,  cH|ually  exposed  to 
the  arms  of  those  he  went  to  attack,  and  those  he  left  behind.  The  na^ 
tfons  he  had  to  subdue  were  warlike,  remarkable  for  their  personal 
strength  and  gigantic  stature ;  their  towns  were  well  finrtified  by  natuve 
and  art ;  their  forces  and  interests  cemented  by  mutual  treaties ;  ther 
had  kmg  been  aware  of  ike  meditated  invasion,  and  had  made  form* 
dable  preparations  for  the  defence  of  their  country. 

The  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Ghid,  and  half  the  .tribe  of  Manasseh,  ]we* 
ferred  set^ng  in  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan,  but  they  sent  a  eontingent 
of  forty  thousand  men  to  aid  their  brethren  in  the  subjugation  of  04- 
naan.  r 

Passing  over  the  river  Jordan  by  a  miraculous  passage,  the  Israelites 
celebrated  the  feast  of  the  passover,  which  had  been  intermitted  since 
their  encampment  on  Sin'ai,  from  the  want  of  com  to  jNrepare  unleav- 
ened bread ;  now,  also,  that  they  were  in  a  productive  land,  the  mirac* 
ukras  supply  of  manna  ceased,  being  no  longer  necessary.  So  great 
was  the  aiaim  of  the  Canaanites,  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  interrupt 
the  Israelites  while  celebrating  this  solemn  feast ;  when  it  was  conclu- 
ded, they  advanced  against  the  fortified  dty  of  Jer^icho,  which  was 
straightly  shut  up  because  of  the  children  of  Israel, — "  none  went  out, 
and  none  came  in.  By  divine  command,  Joshua  made  no  nulitary 
preparations  for  the  siege  of  this  important  place,  but  led  the  army 
round  the  city  once  a  day  for  six  days,  preserving  strict  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  sound  of  the  sacred  trumpets  which  accompanied  the  Ark 
of  die  Covenant.  On  the  seventh  day,  the  people  "  compassed  the 
city,  after  the  same  manner,  seven  times ;  and  it  came  to  pass  at  the 
seventh  time,  when  the  priests  blew  with  the  trumpete,  Joshua  said  un* 
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to  die  people,  Shont,  for  the  Lord  halh  giren  you  the  ckjr.  .  .  .  And 
the  people  shouted  with  a  great  shout,  that  the  wall  fell  down  flat,  so 
that  the  people  went  up  into  the  city,  erery  man  straight  before  him, 
and  they  took  the  city.'' 

The  king  of  A^'i  next  became  the  victim  of  a  stratagem  devised  by 
Joshua,  and  its  citizens  were  utterly  exterminated.  Great  fbar  spread 
over  the  land  of  Cdnaan  in  consequence  of  the  destructioii  €i  Jer'icho 
and  A^i ;  the  Gibeonites,  anxious  to  escape  from  impending  ruin,  sought 
a  treaty  of  peace  from  Joshua,  and  obtained  it  by  pretending  to  be  na* 
tives  of  a  distant  country. 

Adonized^ec,  king  a(  Jerusalem,  was  greatly  enraged  when  he  heard 
that  the  Gibeonites  hcul  deserted  the  common  cause ;  he  sent  ambas- 
sies  to  four  of  the  neighboring  princes  to  aid  him  in  punishing  thoir 
defection ;  they  readily  assented,  and  '*  went  up,  they  and  all  their  hosts, 
and  encamped  before  Gibeon,  and  made  war  against  it."  Joshua  xrame* 
diately  marched  to  their  deliverance.  The  Gyb  kings  were  completely- 
routed  ;  at  Joshua's  command  **  the  sun  stood  still  and  the  moon  stayed, 

until  the  people  had  avenged  themselves  upon  their  enemies 

And  there  was  no  day  like  that  before  it  or  after  it,  that  the  Lord 
hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  a  man ;  for  the  Lord  fou^t  for  Israel." 

During  the  space  of  seven  years,  the  Israelites  were  almost  iuces* 
santly  engaged  in  completing  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  but  they  met 
with  no  very  formidable  resistance  after  the  memorable  battle  against 
the  five  kings  before  Gibeon.  They  did  not  however  wholly  extermi* 
nate  the  idolatrous  tribes,  as  the  Lord  had  commanded ;  they  became 
weary  of  the  protracted  warfare,  and  the  warriors  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and 
Manasseh,  were  naturally  anxious  to  return  to  their  families  beyond 
Jordan.  This  impolicic  act  of  disobedience  was  subsequently  produc* 
tive  of  fatal  consequences,  for  the  surviving  Canaanites  eagerly  sought 
aad  embraced  every  o{^rtunity  of  taking  revenge  ibr  the  extermina- 
tion of  their  brethren.  Even  in  peace  they  were  scarcely  lesa  danger* 
ouB  to  tiie  prosperity  of  the  chosen  people  than  in  war,  for  they  fre- 
quently seduced  the  Israelites  to  join  in  the  impure  and  impious  ritea 
of  their  licentious  idolatry. 

Soon  after  tranquillity  had  been  established  in  Palestine,  and  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  and  families  had  taken  possession  of  their  allotted  portions, 
Joshua  died,  at  the  advanced  age  of  one  hundred  and  ten,  having  ruled 
the  country  as  wisely  as  he  laA  conquered  it  bravely :  **  And  Israel 
served  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  Joshua,  and  all  the  days  of  the  elders 
that  overlived  Joshua,  and  which  had  known  all  the  works  of  the  Lord 
that  he  had  done  for  Israel." 

SxcTioif  IV.— >£R<tory  of  Jbrad  under  the  Judges. 

Under  the  theocracy,  as  established  by  Moses,  the  civil  government 
of  Israel  was  to  be  adininistered  by  Shophetimj  or  Judges,  nominated 
by  the  divine  oracle,  the  mysterious  Urim  and  Thumnum^  which  were 
in  the  custody  of  the  high-priest ;  but  after  the  death  of  Joshua  the 
Israelites  frequently  i^)06tatized  to  idolatry,  the  oracles  of  Grod  were 
neglected,  the  appointment  of  chief  magistrates  omitted.  The  tribe  of 
Jndah  at  first  actively  engaged  in  completing  the  conquest  which  had 


been  left  imperfect,  but  others  entered  into  compact  with  the  Canaan- 
itee,  and  were  so  insnared  by  the  beauty  of  their  women  as  to  contract 
affinities  with  them.  These  intermarriages  soon  reconciled  them  to  the 
worship  of  the  false  gods  of  the  heathen,  and  provoked  the  Almighty 
to  deliver  them  over  to  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  God  permitted 
the  idolatrous  Israelites  to  be  subdued  by  the  king  of  Mesopotamia, 
who  held  them  in  subjection  for  nearly  eight  years  ;  but  on  their  repent- 
ance, Oth'niel  was  raised  up  to  be  their  deliverer,  and  under  his  admin- 
istration '*  they  had  rest  forty  years."  A  second  defection  was  pun- 
ished by  a  servitude  to  the  Moabites  for  eighteen  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  E'hud  slew  the  king  of  Moab,  delivered  Israel,  and  restored 
peace.  Sham'gar,  the  third  judge,  repelled  the  incursions  of  the  Phil- 
istines, and  slew  six  hundred  of  them  with  an  ox-goad.  But  "  the 
children  of  Israel  again  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  when  E^hud 
was  dead.  And  the  Lord  sold  them  into  the  hand  of  Jdbin,  king  of 
Cdnaan."  For  twenty  years  the  Israelites  groaned  under  the  yoke  of 
this  despot,  but  they  were  at  length  delivered  by  the  prophetess  Deb^- 
orah,  aided  by  B^brak,  a  leader  of  established  reputation. 

A  new  apostacy  was  punished  by  a  more  severe  servitude ;  "  the 
Lord  delivered  them'  into  the  hand  of  Midian  seven  years.  And  the 
hand  of  Midian  prevailed  against  Israel ;  and  bedause  of  the  Midian- 
ites,  the  children  of  Israel  niade  them  the  dens  which  are  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  caves,  and  strongholds.**  The  liberator  chosen  to  deliver  the 
Israelites  from  this  miserable  bondage  was  Gid'eon,  who,  with  only 
three  hundred  men,  made  a  night  attack  on  the  camp  of  the  Midianites. 
Thrown  into  confusion  by  the  unexpected  assault,  and  deceived  as  to 
the  number  of  their  enemies,  the  Midianites  turned  their  arms  against 
each  other,  and  finally  fled  in  disorder.  They  were  vigorously  pur- 
sued, great  numbers  were  slain,  an  immense  quantity  of  valuable  spoils 
taken,  and  the  freedom  of  Israel  restored. 

Under  Gid^eon's  administration,  *'  the  land  had  rest'  for  forty  years  ;** 
hot  after  his  death  the  people  of  Sh6chem,  at  the  instigation  of  Abim''- 
elech,  a  natural  son  of  Gid'eon,  slew  all  the  legitimate  children  of 
Gid'eon  except  the  youngest,  and  proclaimed  Abim'elech  king.  This 
drestdful  crime  produced  a  civil  war,  and  the  firatricide  was  himself 
afterward  killed  by  a  woman. 

There  was  notlung  remarkable  in  the  administration  of  the  judges 
T61a  and  Jiir ;  but  after  the  death  of  the  latt^,  the  idolatry  of  the 
Israelites  became  so  gross,  that  God  delivered  thenuinto  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines  and  the  Ammonites.  In  their  distress,  the  children  of 
Israel,  probably  by  divine  direction,  applied  to  Jeph'thah,  the  natural 
son  of  Gil'ead,  who,  having  been  refused  a  share  of  his  father's  inher- 
itance, had  become  the  chief  of  a  predatory  band  beyond  Jordan. 

Jeph^thah  was  succeeded  by  Ib'zan,  E^on,  and  AVdon,  of  whom 
nothing  remarkable  is  recorded.  They  were  followed  by  £ii,  who 
united  in  his  person  the  office  of  high-priest  and  judge.  Under  his 
administration,  the  apostacy  of  the  Israelites  was  punished  by  their 
being  delivered  over  to  the  Philistines,  who  harassed  them  for  nearly 
forty  years.  These  oppressors  deprived  the  Israelites  of  all  their 
weapons  of  war,  and  of  the  means  of  procuring  others. 

Ihiring  this  period  appeared  Sampson,  the  most  extraordinary  of  the 
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Jewish  heroes,  whose  birth  and  prowess  were  miraeulouslf  foretDld  to 
both  his  parents.  During  his  life  he  harassed  the  Philistines,  slaugh* 
taring  them  with  wonderftil  displays  of  strength ;  and  by  his  last  act,  in 
pulling  upon  himself  and  upon  his  enemies  die  temple  of  their  national 
god,  in  which  a  general  assembly  of  the  people  were  gathered,  the  dead 
which  **  he  slew  at  his  death  were  more  than  they  which  he  slew  in 
his  Ufe." 

The  Israelites  were  too  disorganized  to  take  advantage  of  this 
extraordinary  slaughter  of  the  Philistine  lords ;  £'li,  their  judge,  was 
nearly  one  hundred  years  old,  and  his  two  sons,  Hoph'^ni  and  Phin'- 
ehas,  who  acted  under  him,  took  advantage  of  his  weakness  to  commit 
the  most  profligate  abominations.  Samuel,  whom  God  had  called  in 
his  youth  to  become  a  prophet  and  the  future  judge  of  Israel,  was 
commanded  by  the  Lord  to  denounce  divine  vengeance  against  £^li ; 
after  which  he  became  generally  known  as  an  inspired  person,  divinely 
chosen  to  be  E^'s  successor. 

Samuel,  though  still  a  youth,  was  chosen  judge  of  Israel  after  the 
death  of  £^.  He  assembled  the  people,  and  impressed  upon  them  the 
criminality  and  folly  of  their  idolatry ;  they  were  convinced  by  his 
reasoning,  and  put  away  their  strange  deities,  promising  to  serve  the 
Lord  alone.  They  were  rewarded  by  a  signal  victory  over  the  Philis- 
tines ;  after  which  the  land  had  rest  during  the  remaioder  of  Samuel's 
administration. 

When  Samuel  had  judged  Israel  twenty  years,  he  appointed  his  two 
sons  to  assist  him ;  but  these  young  men,  like  the  sons  of  £%  per- 
verted justice,  and  the  elders  of  Israel  unanimously  demanded  a  king 
to  rule  over  them  like  other  nations.  Samuel  remonstrated  with  them 
for  thus  abandoning  their  peculiar  distinction  of  having  the  Lord  for 
their  king ;  but  when  the  demand  was  renewed  more  urgently,  on  a 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Ammonites,  he  was  directed  by  the  Lord  to 
comply  with  the  popular  request.  According  to  the  divine  instructions 
he  selected  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to  be  tha 
first  monarch  of  the  Israelites  (b.  c.  1095).  He  was  presented  to  the 
tribes  at  Miz'peh,  "  and  Samuel  said  to  all  the  people,  See  ye  him 
whom  the  Lord  hath  chosen,  that  there  is  none  like  him  among  all  the 
people  ?     And  all  the  people  shouted  and  said,  God  save  the  lung !" 
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Mant  of  the  Israelites  were  discontented  with  the  choice  that  had 
been  made  of  a  monarch.  But  these  symptoms  of  discontent  were 
soon  checked  by  the  signal  proof  which  Saul  gave  of  his  military 
qualifications.  Nihash,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  invaded  Israel,  and  laid 
siege  to  Jdbesh-Gil^ead ;  the  inhabitants  proposed  to  capitulate,  but 
N&hash  sternly  replied,  '*  On  this  condition  will  I  make  a  covenant 
with  you,  that  I  may  thrust  out  all  ^our  right  eyes,  and  lay  it  as  a 
reproach  upon  Israel."  When  this  mtelligence  reached  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Israelites,  they  burst  into  loud  lamentations ;  but  Saul 
commanded  an  instant  levy  of  the  people.  A  numerous  body  of  sol- 
diers obeyed  the  summons ;  Saul  marched  against  the  Ammonites,  and 
defeated  them  so  effectually,  that  not  two  of  them  were  left  together. 
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80  delighted  were  the  pe<iple  with  this  victory,  that  they  proposed  to 
punish  with  death  all  who  had  resisted  the  elevation  of  their  yomig 
monarch ;  but  Saul  said,  ^  There  shall  not  be  a  man  put  to  death  this 
day ;  for  to-day  the  Lord  hath  wrought  sahmdon  in  Israel."  A  solemn 
assembly  of  the  tribes  was  then  convoked  at  Gil'gal,  in  order  that  the 
people  should  Tenew  their  allegiance.  Here  Samuel  resigned  his  office. 

Saul  was  aided  in  his  government  by  his  son  Jonathan,  a  young  man 
of  heroic  valor  and  the  most  generous  disposition.  With  a  select  band, 
he  attacked  and  stormed  the  Philistine  garrison  at  G^ba,  which  neces- 
sarily  led  to  war.  The  Israelites  were  badly  prepared  for  hostilities, 
and  when  the  tribes  met  at  Gil'gal,  they  showed  the  greatest  timidity 
and  confusion.  They  were  also  disheartened  by  the  absence  of  Sam- 
uel, whose  duty  it  was  to  offer  the  solemn  sacrifice,  and  began  to  dis- 
perse ;  Saul,  alarmed  lest  he  should  be  entirely  deserted,  offered  the 
solemn  sacrifice  himself;  but  the  ceremony  was  not  concluded  when 
Samuel  appeared,  and  aunounoed  to  the  too  hasty  monarch,  that  for  this 
wilful  violation  of  the  law,  the  kingdom  should  not  be  hereditary  in  his 
family.  The  Philistines,  advancing  with  an  immense  anny,  blockaded 
Saul,  who  had  only  about  six  hundred  men  under  his  command  in  the 
mountains  of  Gib'eah,  but  he  was  unexpectedly  liberated  from  his  dif* 
ficulties  by  the  daring  valor  of  his  son  Jonathan,  who,  accompanied  only 
by  his  armor-bearer,  attacked  a  Philistine  outpost,  and  spread  such  a 
panic  through  the  whole  army  that  they  were  easily  routed  by  Saul. 

After  this  victory,  Saul  led  his  forces  against  Uie  different  nations 
that  harassed  the  firontiers  of  his  kingdom ;  when  these  had  been  re* 
strained  from  their  incursions,  Samuel,  by  the  direction  of  the  Lord, 
commanded  Saul  to  execute  divine  vengeance  on  the  Amalekites,  who 
had  been  long  the  most  bitter  enemies  of  the  chosen  people.  Saul 
smote  die  Aimilekites  with  great  slaughter ;  but,  in  direct  violation  of 
the  Divine  prohibitions,  he  ^ared  the  life  of  A'gag,  their  king,  and 
brought  away  with  him  a  vast  booty  of  oatde.  Samuel  bitterly  re- 
proached the  king  for  his  ingratitude  to  God,  and  announced  to  Saul 
that  his  disobedience  shoidd  1^  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  kingdom^ 
which  the  Lord  would  transfer  to  a  more  worthy  person. 

Samuel  departed  from  Saul,  whom  he  never  again  visited :  directed 
by  God,  he  went  to  the  family  of  Jes^se,  in  Bethlehem  of  Judah, 
where  he  anointed  David,  Jes^se's  youngest  son,  who  thenceforth  was 
gifted  with  supernatural  endowments.  In  the  meantime,  Saul  became 
subject  to  fits  of  phrensy  and  melancholy,  which  his  servants  supposed 
could  be  best  dispelled  by  the  infhience  of  music  :  they  therefore  sent 
for  David,  whose  skill  on  the  harp  was  already  celebrated,  and  his  ex- 
quisite skill  frequently  enabled  Inm  to  dispel  die  gloom  diat  depressed 
the  king's  spirits.  The  Philisdnes,  probably  encouraged  by  secret  in- 
formation of  Saul's  unhappy  condidon,  renewed  die  war  against  Israel, 
and  Saul  led  out  an  army  to  protect  the  Ironders.  While  the  hosdU 
forces  were  encamped  in  sight  of  each  odier,  die  gigandc  Golfadi  of 
Gath  came  forth  as  champion  of  the  Phihstiiies,  and  challenged  any 
Israelite  warrior  to  contend  against  him ;  all  were  daunted  by  me  stat- 
ure, strength,  and  ferocity  of  the  giant.  At  length  David  presented 
himself  to  die  combat,  armed  only  with  his  staff  and  a  sling :  die  vaunt- 
ing Philktine  treated  die  young  hero  with  contompt,  but  a  stone  fiom 
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the  sling,  striking  him  fiill  in  the  forehead,  penetrated  to  the  brain,  and 
laid  him  proetrate  on  the  earth.  Disheartened  by  the  loss  of  their 
champion,  the  Philistines  fled  in  confusion,  and  were  pursued  with 
great  slaughter  beyond  the  frontiers  of  their  own  country. 

David's  distinguished  valor  led  to  a  warm  and  sincere  friendship  be- 
tween him  and  Jonathan,  but  it  excited  bitter  jealousy  in  the  mind  of 
Sanl.  The  -marriage  of  David  to  MIcha),  Saul's  daughter,  did  not  allay 
the  king's  jealous  hatred ;  he  openly  declared  his  intention  of  putting 
his  son-in-law  to  death,  and  took  active  measures  for  the  purpose. 
Once  David  was  saved  by  the  stratagem  of  his  wife,  and  again  by  the 
vigilant  friendship  of  Jonathan ;  but  he  saw  that  he  was  no  longer  sure 
of  his  life,  if  he  remained  within  the  reach  of  Saul,  and  therefore  soughl 
safety  in  exile.  After  a  brief  residence  among  Uie  Philistines,  he  re- 
turned to  Palestine,  and  became  the  leader  of  a  band  of  men  of  broken 
fortunes,  compelled  to  endure  all  the  vicissitudes  of  such  a  perilous 
life.  He  was  closely  pursued  by  his  vindictive  enemy,  Saul,  and  twice 
had  it  in  his  power  to  destroy  his  persecutor.  But  he  was  too  loyal 
^  to  lift  his  hand  against  the  Lord's  anointed ;"  he  therefore  only  in- 
formed Said  of  the  danger  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  and  thus 
proved  his  own  imiocence.  These  events  led  to  a  temporary  recon- 
ciliation ;  but  David,  having  reason  to  fear  that  Saul  meditated  treach- 
ery, withdrew  to  the  court  of  A^chish,  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Philia- 
tines. 

The  death  of  Samuel  left  Saul  in  a  most  wretched  condition ;  the 
prophets  fled  from  him,  the  priests  were  slaughtered,  *'  and  when  Saul 
inquired  of  the  Lord,  the  Lord  answered  him  not,  neither  by  dreams^ 
nor  by  Urim,  nor  by  prophets."  At  this  crisis,  the  Philistines  invaded 
the  country  with  a  numerous  army.  Saul  was  encamped  on  Mount 
Gil1x>a,  with  forces  far  inferior  to  the  enemy.  Eager  to  learn  some* 
thing  of  his  fate,  he  resolved  to  consult  one  of  those  unlawful  diviners 
who  had  been  in  better  times  severely  proscribed ;  he  was  conducted 
by  his  servants  to  a  woman  residing  near  En'dor,  "  who  had  a  familiar 
spirit,"  and  he  persuaded  her  to  evoke  Samuel  from  the  tomb.  The 
image  of  the  prophet  appeared,  and  predicted  to  the  terrified  monarch 
the  fatal  news  of  his  approaching  defeat  and  death  (b,  c.  1055).  On 
the  second  morning  after  this  vision,  Saul  entered  the  last  of  his  fields ; 
the  Israelites  had  long  neglected  the  use  of  the  bow,  and  to  their  st^ 
periority  in  this  weapon  the  Philistines  chiefly  owed  their  victory : 
**  the  battle  went  sore  against  Saul,  and  the  archers  hit  him,  and  he  wan 
sore  wounded  of  the  archers."  Afraid  of  falling  alive  into  die  hands  of 
his  enemies,  he  fell  upon  his  own  sword ;  his  gallant  sons  had  pre- 
viously fallen,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Hebrew  army  waa  complete. 

David  had  just  returned  to  Ziklag  from  pursuing  the  Amalekites, 
when  he  heard  of  the  calamitous  result  of  the  battle  on  Mount  Gilbom. 
Having  consulted  the  Lord  as  to  his  future  proceedings,  he  was  di» 
rected  to  go  to  Heb^ron,  where  he  was  anointed  king  over  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  who  regarded  him  as  the  champion  of  their  race.  In  the  mean- 
time, Ab^ner,  Saul's  general,  {Mrevailed  upon  the  ncHrthem  tribes  to  elect 
Ish'bosheth,  Said's  son,  their  monarch,  and  he  removed  him  to  Ma- 
hanaim,  which  was  beyond  Jordan,  in  order  that  he  might  have  time  to 
recrait  his  shattered  amy.    One  oi  David's  earliest  measures  was  to 


send  a  message  of  thanks  to  the  inhabitants  of  J&besh-Gil'ead,  for  their 
honorable  conduct  to  the  deceased  king  and  his  sons :  he  next  caused 
the  young  men  of  Judah  to  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  and 
tlit^  soon  rivalled  the  Philistines  in  archery. 

War  was  soon  declared  between  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah : 
J6ab,  who  commanded  David's  forces,  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  Al/- 
ner,  Ish^bosheth's  general,  and  from  that  time  David's  power  begim 
rapidly  to  increase.  Ab'ner,  while  exerting  himself  to  strengthen  Ish^- 
bosheth,  incurred  the  displeasore  of  that  prince ;  he  therefore  resolved 
to  seek  a  reconciliation  with  David,  whom  he  visited  m  the  character 
of  a  mediator,  but  on  his  rejtum  he  was  treacherously  slain  by  Joab, 
who  probably  feared  that  Ab^ner  w:ould  become  a  powerful  riva^.  The 
death  of  AVner  disheartened  the  supporters  of  Ish^bosheth ;  two  of  his 
captains  murdered  him  in  his  bed,  aud  brought  the  news  to  David,  but 
instead  of  being  rewarded  as  they  hoped,  they  suffered  the  punishment 
of  treason.  No  other  claimant  appearing  for  the  throne,  the  heads  of 
all  the  tribes  of  Israel  came  to  Heb'ron,  and  recognised  David  as  their 
sovereign.  Bui  the  breach  which  had  taken  place  between  the  north- 
ern and  southern  tribes  was  never  completely  healed  ;  they  continued 
to  regard  themselves  as  distinct  in  policy  and  interest,  until  they  were 
finally  divided  into  separate  states  by  the  folly  of  RehobiSam. 

The  city  of  Jerdsalem  had  long  been  held  by  the  Jebusites,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  traditions  of  the  east,  were  a  tribe  of  the  ii^andering  and 
plundering  Hyk^sos.  David  resolved  to  besiege  this  important  city 
with  all  the  forces  of  his  kingdom ;  the  place  was  carried  by  storm, 
and  David  was  so  pleased  with  the  situation  of  the  place  that  he  made 
it  the  capital  of  his  dominions.    ' 

The  Philistines  were  alarmed  at  the  increasing  power  of  David ;  a»* 
sembling  all  their  forces,  they  crossed  the  frontier,,  took  Bethlehem  by 
storm,  Btkd  compelled  David  for  a  while  to  seek  shelter  ia  the  cave  of 
Adul'lam ;  but  the  Hebrew  king  soon  gathered  his  farces,  and  he  sa 
utterly  routed  the  Philistines  in  two  successive  engagements  tha^  they 
never  more  were  able  to  compete  with  him  or  any  of  his  successors. 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  entered  into  a  firm  alliance  with  the  victorious 
monarch,  and  supplied  him  with  workmen  and  -materials  to  erect  a 
palace  in  his  new  city.  David's  next  care  was  to  remove  the  ark  from. 
Kir^jath-jeariffl  to  Jerusalem.  The  pious  monarch  was  also  anxious,  to 
build  a  temple  for  the  national  worship,  but  the  prophet  Nathan  de- 
clared to  him  that  it  was  not  fit  for  a  warrior,  whose  hands  were  so' 
often  stained  with  blood,  to  erect  a  temple  to  the  God  of  peace,  but  thai 
this  glorious  du^  would  devolve  upon  his  son  and  successor. 

David  now  directed  lus  attention  to  the  surrounding  nations  9  h» 
overthrew  the  Philistines,  the  Moabitea,  and  the  Ajoslekites  ^  he  com- 
pelled the  Syrians  and  Edomites  to  become  tributary,  and  he  amassed 
a  prodigious  quantil^  of  spoil,  a  large  portion  of  which  he  dedicated  as 
a  aacred  treaaure  to  defray  the  future  ex|>enses  of  building  the  temple* 
The  Ammonites  and  Syrians  soon  renewed  the  war,  but  they  wer# 
again  vanquished,  and  the  dominions  of  David  were  extended  to  the 
Ei^hrites.  Bi^t  while  this  war  was  continued  David  provpked  the 
anger  of  the  Lord^  by  taking  Bath^sheba,  the  wife  of  Uriah,  one  of  his 
bnvest  captainB,  to  himself^  aodeiq^aing  her  husband  to  ceztaia  death* 
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The  prophet  Nithan  wits  sent  to  reprore  liis  guilt ;  David  humbly  con- 
fessed his  sin,  and  his  remorse  and  repentance  procured  him  pardon 
from  his  offended  God.  Domestic  calamities  interrupted  the  prosperity 
of  David's  reign ;  Amnon,  his  eldest  son,  was  slain  by  his  brother  Ab'- 
salom,  in  revenge  for  a  gross  insult  offered  to  his  sister,  and  the  young 
prince  was  no  sooner  pardoned  and  taken  into  favor,  than  he  began  to 
plot  the  dethronement  and  probable  death  of  his  indulgent  father.  The 
standard  of  revolt  was  raised ;  but  a  numerous  army  headed  by  J6ab 
and  his  brothets  marched  against  Ab^'salom,  and  completely  routed  his 
forces  in  the  forest  of  Ephr^m.  The  unfortunate  prince,  attempting  to 
escape,  was  entangled  by  his  ton?  hair  in  the  branches  of  an  oak ;  in 
this  si^tion  he  was  slain  by  J6fl£,  contrary  to  the  express  commands 
of  David,  who  was  fondly  attached  to  his  rebellious  son.  The  northern 
tribes  again  revolted,  under  the  command  of  Sh6ba,  but  they  were  soon 
subdued,  and  their  leader  punished  with  death. 

David  next  turned  his  arms  against  the  Philistines,  whom  he  over- 
threw in  four  successive  battles ;  but  the  joy  inspired  by  these  victories 
was  soon  changed  into  mourning,  for  David,  having  presumed  "  to  num* 
ber  the  people,''  was  punished  by  a  pestilence,  which  swept  away 
seven^  thousand  of  his  subjects.  Shortly  afterward,  David,  being  in- 
formed that  his  son  Adonfjah  was  tampenng  with  some  of  the  nobles, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  throne,  gave  orders  that  Solomon,  his  son  by 
Bath'sheba,  should  be  proclaimed  king.  When  this  ceremony  was 
performed,  David  tranquilly  prepared  to  meet  the  approach  of  death. 
He  died  after  a  troubled  but  glorious  -reign  of  forty  years. 

Sol'^omon  commenced  his  reign  by  putting  to  death  Adonfjah  and 
J6ab.  In  order  to  strengthen  himself  against  foreign  enemies,  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh,  receiving  as  her  dowry  a 
portion  of  C&naan  which  had  been  subdued  by  that  monarch.  'The 
Lord  appeared  to  SoFomon  in  a  dream,  and  promised  to  grant  him 
whatever  he  should  ask ;  the  yonns  king  chose  wisdom,  and  not  only 
was  his  request  granted,  but  riches,  honor,  and  length  of  days,  were  ad- 
ded, on  condition  of  his  persevering  in  obedience  to  the  divine  com- 
mandments. The  proofs  which  SoFomon  gave  of  his  wisdom  and  dis- 
cernment were  so  celebrated  throughout  the  east,  that  the  most  power- 
M  monarchs  entered  into  alliance  with  him ;  thus  tranquillity  was  es- 
tabhshed,  and  leisure  afforded  for  the  erectiott  of  the  temple.  Seven 
years  and  a  half  were  spent  in  the  building  of  this  magnificent  edifice  ; 
the  costliness  of  its  materials  could  only  be  surpassed  by  the  beauty  of 
the  workmanship ;  all  the  resources  of  wealth  and  ingenuity  were  ex- 
hausted on  the  wondrous  structure.  When  completed  it  was  dedicated 
to  Jehovah  in  a  solemn  festival,  and  the  Shek&ah,  or  cloud  of  ^ory, 
which  announced  the  visiUe  presence  of  the  Lord,  overspread  the  en- 
tire edifice. 

Opposite  Mount  Moriah,  on  which  the  temple  stood,  Sol^omon  erect* 
ed  a  magnificent  palace,  and  furnished  it  with  unrivalled  splendor.  He 
was  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of  chariots  and  horses  for  warlike 
puiposes  in  Israel ;  ^ese  he  procured  from  Egypt,  through  his  alliance 
with  the  Pharaoh ;  and  as  cavalry  was  then  scarcely  known  in  western 
Asia,  his  power  appeared  so  formidable  that  his  authority  was  recog^ 
Bised  in  all  die  countries  between  the  Nile  and  &e  Eiqihiites.    SoKo- 


num  was  h  distinguislied  patron  of  commerce ;  he  opened  a  lucrative 
trade  with  Egypt,  not  only  in  chariot-horses  but  in  Imen-yam  and  cot' 
ton  manufactures ;  to  facilitate  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
western  and  central  Asia,  he  erected  the  city  of  Tad'^mor,  which,  in  a 
later  a^e,  became  so  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Pafany'ra ;  finally, 
he  built  a  navy  at  Ee'ion-g^ber,  a  convenient  harbor  on  the  gulf  of 
Ak'aba,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Red  sea,  whence  his  subjects,  aided 
by  the  experienced  mariners  of  ^yre,  carried  on  a  lucrative  traffic  with 
the  rich  countries  of  southern  Asia  and  Africa.  The  learning  of  Sol'^o* 
nxm  was  not  less  conspicuous  than  his  wealth. 

In  his  old  age,  SoKomon,  seduced  by  his  numerous  "  strange  wives," 
forsook  the  Lord,  by  whom  he  had  been  protected,  and  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  practised  the  rites  of  an  impious  and  licentious  idolatry. 
Enemies  were  raised  up  against  him  on  every  side  ;  a  revolt  was  or- 
ganized in  E'dom.  Damascus  was  seized  by  an  independent  adventu- 
ror,  and  Jerob6am,  to  whom  the  prophet  Ahfjah  had  predicted  his  future 
greatness,  began  openly  to  aspire  at  the  government  of  the  northern 
tribes;  but  being  unprepared  for  revolt  he  sought  shelter  in  Egypt, 
where  he  was  protected  by  King  Shfshak.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  Sol'omon,  before  his  death)  repented  of  his  guilt.  He  died,  after  a 
reign  of  forty  years  (b.  c.  975),  and  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David  his 
fother> 

Section  VL^The  RevoUofihe  Ten  Trihes^^Tfu  HUUry  tf  the  Eu^gtUm 

of  Israeli 

Rehob6am  succeeded  his  father  Sol'omon,  and  immediately  after  his 
accession  went  to  Sh^chem,  in  order  to  receive  the  homage  of  the 
northern  tribes.  They  had  suffered  severely,  in  the  close  of  the  late 
reign,  from  the  pressure  of  taxation,  and  from  the  loss  of  trade  conse- 
qnent  on  the  revolt  of  the  Syrians ;  they  now  deputed  Jerob6am,  and 
^eir  elders,  to  demand  a  redress  of  grievances,  promising  implicit  obe- 
dience if  their  burdens  were  removed.  His  father's  aged  and  experi- 
enced ministers  recommended  compliance  with  the  popular  demands, 
hat  the  king  instigated  by  his  rash  associates,  returned  a  haughty  and 
threatening  reply.  Such  an  answer  was  the  signal  for  rebellion.  The 
northern  tribes  immediately  chose  Jerob6am  for  their  king ;  and  thence- 
forward Israel  and  Judah  became  separate  kingdoms.  Rehob6am 
levied  a  large  army  to  subdue  the  insurgents,  but  the  Lord  sent  the 
prophet  Shemafah  to  forbid  his  march,  and  he  was  forced  thenceforth 
to  rest  contented  with  reigning  over  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 

Jeroboam,  *<the  son  of  N^ait,**  immediately  after  his  elevation,  pre- 
pared to  break  off  all  connexion  with  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  as  the 
unity  of  the  national  worship,  and  the  custom  of  going  up  three  times  a ' 
a  year  to  Jerdsalem,  greatly  impeded  his  plan,  he  resolved  to  establish 
idolatrous  sanctuaries  in  his  own  kingdom,  and  accordingly,  in  imitation 
of  the  Egyptians,  with  whom  he  had  so  long  resid^L  erected  two 
golden  c^ves,  one  at  BethM,  and  the  other  at  Dan.  The  choice  of 
^ese  places  was  not  the  result  of  caprice ;  Beth'el  had  long  been  ven- 
erated as  the  place  in  which  Jacob,  the  father  of  the  Hebrew  race,  had 
his  miraculous  vision,  and  Dan  had  been  the  seat  of  idolatrous  worship 
since  the  days  of  the  Judges.    The  Levites  refused  to  countenance 
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this  impious  innovation,  and  ^sougkt  shelter  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  $ 
Jerob6am  supplied  their  place  by  selecting  priests  for  his  new  deities 
from  the  lowest  of  the  people.  A  desultory  warfare  was  maintained 
between  the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  through  the  whole  oi  Jen>- 
boam's  reign,  which  lasted  twenty-two  years;  but  in  the  nineteenth 
year  Jerob6am  received  so  severe  a  defeat  that  he  never  again  dis- 
played his  former  spirit  of  enterprise. 

Nadab  succeeded  his  father  Jerob6am  in  his  kingdom,  and  his  idola- 
trous courses.  His  brief  reign  of  two  years  produced  no  event  of  im- 
portance ;  he  was  assassinated  by  Bdasha,  one  of  his  generak.  Baasha 
put  all  that  remained  of  Jerob6am'8  family  to  death. 

Bdasha  adopted  the  wicked  policy  of  Jeiob6am,  and  though  the 
prophets  of  the  Lord  forewarned  him  that  similar  vengeance  would 
overtake  his  family,  obstinately  persevered  in  his  guilt.  But  many 
of  the  Israelites  were  secretly  attached  to  the  pure  worship  of  their 
fathers,  and  secretly  went  up  annually  to  offer  their  devotions  at 
Jerusalem,  Baasha  built  a  fortress  at  R4mah  to  intercept  the  pilgiims, 
but  this  was  destroyed  by  A^sa,  king  of  Judah,  who  also  bribed  the 
Syrians  to  invade  the  tenritories  oif  his  rival.  Baasha's  reign  of  twenty- 
tluree  years  waa  feeble  and  ingbrious,  and  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  Is- 
raelites seemed  extinct. 

E'lah,  a  weak  and  luxurious  prince,  succeeded  Baasha ;  at  the  end 
of  two  years  he  was  assassinated,  while  feasting  in  the  house  of  his 
steward,  by  Zim'^ri,  the  captain  of  his  chariots.  When  the  Israelite 
army,  which  was  besieging  Gib^ethon,  heard  of  the  murder,  they  ele- 
vated Om^ri,  their  leader,  to  the  vacant  throne,  and  marched  against  the 
usurping  assassin.  Zim^ri,  hopeless  of  escape,  fled  into  the  palace, 
and  setting  it  on  fire,  perished  in  the  flames.  Om'^ri  had  still  to  c<hi- 
tend  against  another  rival,  named  TiVni,  whom  he  easily  subdued. 
The  most  important  act  of  his  reign  was  building  the  city  of  Samaria, 
so  named  from  Sh^mer,  the  proprietor  of  the  hill  on  which  it  was 
erected.  Samiria  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and 
long  aAer  the  fall  of  that  kingdom  continued  to  be  a  place  of  great  im- 
portance. '^Om'ri  wrought  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  did 
worse  than  all  that  went  before  him ;''  but  even  his  iniquities  were  sur- 
passed by  those  of  his  son  and  successor. 

A^b  commenced  his  reign  by  marrying  Jez'ebel,  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Si'don,  and  at  her  instigation  introduced  the  worship  of  the  Si- 
doniaa  deities,  which  consisted  in  the  offering  of  human  sacrifices,  and 
other  ceremonies  too  abominable  for  description.  Those  who  adhered 
to  the  rehgion  of  Jehovah  were  bitterly  persecuted,  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  were  closed,  and  many  of  the  teachers  murdered.  EUjah, 
undaunted  by  danger,  denounced  Divine  vengeance  against  such  iniquity, 
but  he  was  forced  to  fiy,  and  seek  concealment  in  the  fastnesses  on  the 
frontier.  God  punished  the.  iniquity  of  the  land  by  fearful  drought  and 
famine.  A^ab,  in  his  distress,  sent  for  Elijah,  who  challenged  the 
priests  of  Bial  to  appear  in  sight  of  all  the  people  on  Mount  Carmel, 
and  there  determine  which  deity,  Baal  or  Jehovah,  was  the  most  pow- 
erful protector  of  the  nation.  The  challenge  was  accepted ;  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Lord  was  proved  by  the  most  signal  miracles,  and  the 
roultitudsi  enraged  at  those  by  whom  they  had  been  duped*  put  to  death 
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«&  the  fflrophets  of  Bial,  by  eommaiid  of  EUjah,  at  the  brook  Kishon. 
Tke  curse  was  then  rtaaored  from  the  land,  plesteoaa  rain  deacended, 
and  the  famine  ceaaed.  Jeae'ebel  was  greatly  emmed  at  the  defeat  of 
lier  national  deity,  and  EUjah  once  more  fled  into  the  wildemeaa.  Al^ 
ter  havuig  witnessed  some  wondroos  manifestationa  of  Divine  power, 
he  was  commanded  to  announce  to  Haz'ael  that  he  should  be  kmg  of 
Syria,  to  J^hu  that  he  should  be  king  ei  Israel,  and  to  Elisha  that  he 
ahould  be  his  successor  in  the  office  of  pn^het. 

When  A'hab  had  reigned  eighteen  years,  Benhidad,  king  of  Syria, 
at  the  head  of  thirty-two  tributary  princes,  and  a  numerous  army,  laid 
aieffe  to  Samdjria.  Encouraged  by  a  prophet  oi  the  Lord,  A'liab  at* 
tacked  this  immense  host  with  a  mere  handM  of  men,  and  gained  a 
signal  victory.  Benh4dad  attempted  to  retrieve  his  losses  in  the  fol* 
lowing  year,  bait  was  routed  with  terrible  slaughter.  A  new  crime  pn>- 
v<Aed  God's  wrath  against  A'hab  and  his  (amily  i  he  was  aazious  to 
obtain  a  vineyard  belonging  to  Ndboth,  a  native  of  Jex'reel,  in  order  to 
enliurge  his  garden.  The  wicked  Jes^ebel  contrived  that  ^  innocent 
man  should  be  stoned  to  death,  and  A^hab  took  possession  of  the  vine- 
yard. In  the  moment  of  his  triumph  the  prophet  ElQah  appeared,  and 
denounced  fearful  vengeance  for  this  crime,  but  A%tb,  by  timely  re- 
pentance, obtained  a  gracious  respite,  so  that  the  evils  impending  over 
his  house  did  not  h^pen  until  after  his  death,  which  took  place  in  a 
battle  against  the  Syrians,  in  which  the  allied  forces  of  Aliab  and  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,  king  of  Judah  were  defeated. 

Ahaxiah  succeeded  A'liab,  and  like  him,  was  detoted  to  idolatry.  A 
fidl  from  a  window,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reisn,  so  severely  injured 
him,  that  fears  were  entertained  for  his  life,  and  he  sent  his  servants  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Baalz6bub,  in  Ek^ron.  On  their  road  the  messen- 
gers were  met  by  Elijah,  who  predicted  the  approaching  death  of  the 
king,  as  a  punismnent  for  having  consulted  false  gods.  Ahaxlah  sent 
two  detachments,  of  fifty  men  each,  to  arrest  the  prophet,  but  both  com- 
panies were  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven.  A  third  captain  of  Gky 
interceded  with  the  prophet;  Elijah  accompanied  him  to  the  king's 
presence,  where  he  repeated  his  denunciation,  which  was  -soon  accom- 
plished by  Ahaziah's  death. 

Jehoram,  another  son  of  A^b  succeeded,  but  was  less  prone  to  idol- 
atry than  hijs  father  and  brother,  for  he  prohibited  the  worship  of  the 
SidcMiian  Baal,  though  he  did  not  remove  the  golden  calves  which  Jero- 
b6am  had  set  up  at  Dan  and  Bethel.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Elijah 
was  taken  up  into  heaven,  without  enduring  the  pangs  of  death,  and  nis 
successor,  Elisha,  began  to  prove  his  mission  by  a  series  of  stupendous 
miracles,  Benhidad,  the  Syrian  monarch  of  Damascus,  defeated  in 
several  attacks  on  the  kingdcHn  of  Israel,  attributed  his  ill  success  to' 
die  prophet,  and  sent  a  body  of  lus  soldiers  to  make  him  prisoner ;  but 
the  Syrian  troops  were  smitten  with  blindness,  and  in  this  helpless  cftt- 
dition  easily  taken  captive;  The  Syrian  monarch  was  not  dauntM;  he 
assembled  a  l^ge  army,  advanced  against  Sam^a,  blockaded  die  ci^, 
and  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  the  greatest  extremities  of  famine.  Je- 
horam menaced  vengeance  against  Elisha,  but  the  prophet  assured  him, 
that  by  the  next  day.  Sam£ria  would  have  abundance  of  prtmsions. 
On  thai  Highly  under  the  inJhienoe  of  iiq^emstusal  terror^  they  iled. 
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The  rich  phmder  of  the  vacaat  tenti  soon  Testored  plenty  to  Ae  houMV 
of  the  besieged ;  Beahidad,  after  hie  return,  wis  imirdered  hr  bk  ser^ 
vant  Haz'm^l,  who  unuped  the  ihnme,  and  became  a  moat  fonmdable 
enemy  of  the  kingdom  of  lantel.  Jehdram  entered  into  alliance  with 
Ahaolah,  king  of  Jndah,  in  order  to  recover  Rimoth^Qil^ead,  but  their 
joint  forces  were  rooted  by  the  Syrians ;  <i»e  king  of  Israel  was  severely 
wonnded,  and  pscired  to  Je^reel  to  be  healed.  In  the  meantime,  EH- 
sha,  by  command  of  the  Lord,  sent  a  prophet  lo  anoiiit  J^hu  king  of 
Israd ;  and  liie  new  sotrereign  who  was  a  great  favorile  with  the  army, 
advanced  toward  Jez^reei.  Hearing  of  Us  spproach,  Jeh6ram  went 
ant  So  meet  him,  accompanied  by  Ahaafah,  king  of  Judah.  Their  con- 
ference was  brief ;  J^n  shot  Jehdrsm  throvgh  the  heait,  with  an  arrow, 
mid  ordered  his  body  lo  be  cast  iirto  the  vineyard  of  N&both,  as  the 
liOfd  had  foretold.  Ahaidnh  was  oFertaken  and  slain ;  hot  his  servanis 
oonTcyed  his  body  to  Jerdsalem,  sad  bnried  it  in  the  sepnlcfare  of  .his 
fathers. 

J6htt  advanced  t6  Jez^reel  without  opposition ;  as  he  came  near  the 
palace,  Jez^ebel  looked  oat  from  the  window,  and  roproached  him  witii 
his  treason;  the  servants,  by  John's  direction,  tluew  her  headlong 
down  on  the  pavement,  and  her  manned  body  was  trampled  under  tiie 
feet  of  Ihe  horses.  In  the  evening  ordem  were  given  fer  her  inter- 
ment, but  ]l  was  fonnd  that  the  greater  past  of  the  body  had  been 
devonrod  by  d<^and  beasts  of  prey,  as  the  piof^iet  Elijah  had  fore- 
told. A'hab's  family  was  very  numerous ;  seventy  of  his  sons  wero  in 
Samaria,  but  they  Wero  all  beheaded  by  the  citizens,  who  dreaded  the 
powerof  J6hu;  and  forty-two  of  the  family  of  the  king  of  Judah  sharod 
the  same  fate.  J&u  completely  extirpated  the  worship  ci  B^,  but 
he  continued  the  idolatry  which  Jerob6am  had  established,  and  there- 
fore the  duration  of  his  dynasty  was  limited  to  his  descendants  of  th^ 
fourth  genenation. 

The  Syrians,  under  Haa^'ael,  griervously  sfllicted  the  Israelites  during 
the  reigns  of  J&sxl  and  lus  son  Jehoihaz ;  but  these  visitations  failed 
to  turn  the  j^nces  or  the  people  from  their  inipious  idolatries.  In  die 
rdtfn  of  the  latter  Elisha  died,  but  his  miracvdous  powers  did  not  cease 
widi  his  life,  for  a  dead  body  was  restored  to  life  by  touching  his  bones 
in  the  tomb.  The  Israelites  gained  three  yiotories  over  the  Syriaaus, 
and  thus  recovered  the  ancient  frontiers  of  their  kingdom ;  they  also 
conquered  Amazfah,  king  of  Judah,  plundered  Jerdsalem,  and  brought 
1(8  rich  spoils  to  Samaria. 

The  kmgdcm  oi  Israel  coBtinned  to  flourish  during  die  long  reign  of 
Jerobdam  II. ;  he  enlarged  his  hereditary  dominions  by  the  conquest 
of  several  cities  belonging  to  the  kings  of  Sjrria  and  Judah,  and  made 
his  Idnffdom.  respected  among  surrounding  nations.  His  death  was 
foUowed  by  a  period  of  great  confusion ;  there  was  an  interregnum  of 
eleven  years  before  Zacharlah,  his  son,  succeeded  him ;  and  he,  af^ 
a  brief  reign  of  six  months,  was  murdered  hv  Shal^hna,  who  was  in 
his  turn  slain  by  Men'ahem.  In  the  reign  of  this  usurper  the  Israel- 
ites were  attacked  by  a  new  enemy ;  the  Assyrians  under  Pul,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  the  Sardanap^us  of  profene  wiiten,  came  against  the 
land,  and  Men^ahem  was  forced  to  purchase  his  forbearance  by  ikte 
payment  of  a  large  tribute.    The  ocmqiieiw,  bowevei,  in  rettm,  pro- 


tested  M^K'alieiKi  against  all  <rib»t  enefiues,  vtkA  the  reoialAdet  df  his 
reign  was  passed  in  tranqaiflity.  His  son  Pekahfah  succeeded,  bat  al 
the  end  <yf  two  years  he  was  iMffdenred  bjr  P6feah,  one  of  his  generals, 
who  nsnrped  th^  throne. 

Though  P^kah  was  a  wicked  and  saagnmary  prince,  yet  on  aceotmt 
of  die  sins  nf  A^az,  God  permiCled  hhn  to  preTail  orer  die  riiml  king** 
dora  of  Jiidah.  In  oonjonction  with  Rea'in,  king  f4  Damasneus,  he 
invaded  southern  Palestine,  and  broi^ht  away  a  vast  number  'Of  cap- 
tives, who  were,  however,  restored  to  their  country  upon  the  injunction 
of  a  prophet  of  the  Lord.  Bilt  notwithstanding  this  single  act  tif  elbe- 
dience,  the  sins  of  die  Israelites  continued  to  increase,  uid  .the  threat* 
ened  p«aishmeniB  hegaa  to  be  infltoted.  The  As83nri8n  hosts  ravaged 
all  the  country  beyond  Jordan ;  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  was  eon- 
vidsed  by  fsetions,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  tumults  Pikah  was  slain 
W  Hoeh^a,  a  general  of  some  reputation. 

After  nine  years  of  civil  wmr,  Hosh6a  snceaeded  in  establishing  hteh 
self  i^on  the  tlufone,  bat  during  the  interval,  the  Assyrians  under  Tig^ 
ladi-pil^eiE,  and  his  son  Shslman^ser,  overran  the  kingdom,  and  ren- 
dered it  tributary.  As  soon  as  his  tide  was  established,  Hosh^a  became 
audoos  to  regain  independence,  and  for  dns  pnrpose  entered  into  alli- 
ance  with  So  or  Sab'aco,  an  Ethiopian  prince  who  had  subdued  Egypt. 
Shalman^er  immediately  invaded  the  country,  and  laid  siege  to  Sam4ria. 
After  a  brave  resistance  of  three  years,  the  city  was  taken  by  storm, 
and  treated  with  die  most  feroeious  cruelty  by  the  barbarous  conquerors 
(b.  c.  719).  Shalman^ser  carried  the  Israelites  captives  into  some  dis- 
tant region  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  divided  dieir  country  among 
Assyrian  colonies.  In  consequence  of  die  signs  by  which  the  Loid^s 
wrath  against  idolatry  was  manifested,  die  new  setders  adopted  a  cor- 
nipted  form  of  the  true  religion.  From  them,  and  a  portion  of  the  old 
inhabitants  which  remained  in  the  land,  di^  Samaritans  descended,  be- 
tween whom  and  die  Jews  there  was  always  die  most  bitter  national 
enmity. 

Section  YlL^^Histary  qf  the  Engdom  qf  Judah. 

Rehob6ax's  kingdom  was  not  so  much  injured  by  die  revolt  of  the 
ten  tribes  as  m^ght  be  supposed.  When  idolatry  was  estabhshed  by 
Jerob6am,  the  priests,  die  Levites,  and  a  multitude  of  persons  who  stiU 
adhered  to  die  worship  of  die  true  God,  emigrated  to  Judah,  where 
they  were  received  as  brethren.  Rehob6am  introduced  die  worst 
abominations  of  Ammonite  idolatry,  and  die  great  body  of  the  people 
participated  in  his  guih.  His  guih  was  pumshed  by  an  invasion  of  die 
iSgyptians :  ^  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Rehob6am,  Shfshak  king  of 
Egypt  came  up  against  Jerusalem,  because  they  had  transgressed 
against  the  Lora,  with  twelve  hundred  chariots  and  threescore  thou* 
sand  horsemen :  and  the  people  were  widiout  number  that  came  with 
him  out  of  Egypt ;  the  Lid/ims,  die  Sukk^im,  and  die  Ethiopians. 
And  he  took  the  fenced  cities  which  pertained  to  Judah,  and  came  to 
Jertisalem."  The  account  here  given  of  Shfehak's  power,  and  of  his 
ruling  over  die  Libyans,  the  Ethiopians,  and  the  Sukk'iim,  or  Troglo- 
dytBy  is  confirmed  by  die  Egyptian  monuments,  for  the  sculptures 
ascribed  to  Urn  on  "mb  waBa  of  Camak,  exhibit  him  ofieiing  to  the 


deity  a  great  number  of  captivea  beloagiBg  to  diibreat  aatioiM.  Bek^* 
bdam  purchased  the  forbeuBace  of  Sbinbak  by  the  payment  of  a  largv 
ransom.  '*  Shiahak  took  away  the  trtoaeurea  of  the  howe  of  the  L<»d, 
aad  the  treasm^es  of  the  king's  house ;  he  took  aU :  he  carried  away 
also  the  shields  of  gold  which  Solomon  made.  Instead  of  whieh.  King 
Rehob^am  made  idiields  of  brass,  aad  committed  them  lo  the  handb 
(^  the  chief  of  the  guard  thai  kept  the  entrance  of  the  king's  house." 

Abijah,  the  son  of  Rehobeam,  seen  after  his  succession,  had  to  de* 
fend  his  kingdom  against  the  usurper  of  Isvael,  whose  army  greatly 
outnumbered  that  of  Judah*  The  Lord  gave  Uie  victory  to  Judah* 
This  victory  greatly  depressed  the  Israelites,  and  exalted  the  glory  of 
Judah ;  but  before  the  king  could  improve  his  advantages,  he  was  pre* 
maturedy  cut  off  by  disease. 

A'sa,  who  succeeded  his  father,  was  a  wise  and  pious  prince.  **  He 
took  away  the  altars  of  the  strange  gods  •  .  .  and  comynanded  Jadak 
to  seek  the  Lord  God  of  t^^ir  fathers,  aad  to  do  the  law  aad  the  com- 
mandmeni."  He  expelled  the  Egyptians  from  their  recent  conquests^ 
and  secured  his  frontiers  by  a  chiunof  fortresses  judiciously  placed  and 
strongly  garrisoned.  His  piety  was  rewarded  by  Divine  protection  in  the 
hour  of  danger.  A  vast  horde  of  invaders  approached  the  southern 
boundary  of  Judea :  in  the  original,  these  enemies  are  called  Cttsinm^  a 
word  usually  rendered  Ethic^ians.  A^sa  prayed  to  the  Gvod  of  his  fa* 
thers  for  aid  against  this  enormous  host;  his  prayers  were  heanL 
'*  The  Lord  smote  the  £thi(^ians  before  A^sa  and  before  Judah»  and  the 
Ethiopians  fled." 

A'sa  ajOforded  every  encouragement  to  the  emigranta  from  Israel,  who 
fled  from  the  idolatiy  and  wickedness  which  prevailed  in  that  country. 
B4asha,  who  then  reigned  in  Israel,  erected  a  fortress  at  R4mah  to 
oheck  the  emigration,  and  made  such  formidable  preparations  for 
war,  that  A^sa,  with  culpable  distrust  of  lb^  Divine  favor,  paid  a 
large  sum  to  the  king  of  Syria  for  support  and  assistance.  When  re- 
proved for  his  crime  by  the  prophet  Han'ani,  he  thrust  his  honest  ad- 
viser into  prison,  and  thenceforward  became  tyrannical  and  oppressive. 
Being  subseqtiently  attacked  by  a  disease  in  the  feet,  "  he  sought  not  to 
the  Lord  but  to  the  physicians,"  and  died  in  the  prime  of  mao^bood. 

Jehosh'aphat  succeeded  his  father  A'sa,  and  in  the  commencement 
of  his  reign  used  the  most  vigorous  exertions  to  root  idolatry  from  the 
land.  Under  this  wise  administration  the  kingdom  of  Judah  became  so 
prosperous,  that  not  only  the  Philistines,  but  the  distant  Arabians  paid 
tribute.  Unfortunately,  he  contracted  sdffinity  with  the  wicked  A'hab, 
and  gave  his  son  in  marriage  to  Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  thai  monarch, 
a  princess  whose  character  was  scarcely  less  depraved  than  that  of 
her  mother  Jez^ebel.  In  consequence  of  this  unfortunate  alliance,  Je- 
hosh^apha'  was  present  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Rimoth-Gil'ead, 
where  A'hab  was  slain ;  he  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  would 
have  been  killed,  had  he  npt  "  called  upon  the  Lord,"  who  rescued  him 
from  his  imminent  peril.  Shortly  after  his  return  from  the  Assyrian 
campaign,  Jehosh^aphat  was  attacked  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Moab- 
ites,  the  Amorites,  and  the  Edomites  of  Mount  Seir.  Jehosh'aphat 
threw  himself  on  the  protection  of  Jehovah,  and  the  Lord  sept  a  spirit 
of  disunion  among  the  invaders,  which  led  them  to  destroy  each  other 


hf  tnotQsl  Blsngliter.  The  people  of  Judah  came  upon  their  enemies 
thus  broken,  and  obtained  a  great  quantity  of  vdnable  epoil. 

Anxious  to  restore  the  commerce  which  SoKomon  had  established 
on  Uie  Red  sea,  Jehosh'aphat  entered  into  close  alliance  with  the  wicked 
Ahas(ah,  the  son  of  A'hab ;  and  a  navy  was  prepared  at  their  joint  ex- 
pense, in  E'sion-gAer.  But  the  nnhallowed  alliance  was  displeasing 
to  the  Lord,  and  tibie  ships  were  destroyed  in  a  storm.  At  his  death  Je- 
hosh'mphat  left  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in  a  more  prosperous  condition 
than  it  had  been  since  l^e  days  of  Sol'omon. 

Jeh6ram  commenced  his  reign  by  the  slaughter  of  his  brethren,  after 
which  he  legally  established  ^e  abominations  of  the  Sidoniah  idolatry 
in  Judah.  ,  His  iniquity  was  punished  by  ^e  revolt  of  the  Edomites, 
who  maintained  their  independence,  and  by  invasions  of  the  Philistines 
and  Arabians,  who  carried  nway  his  wives  and  most  of  his  children 
into  captivity.  He  was  finally  smitten  by  a  loathsome  and  incurable 
dieesse,  of  which  he  died  in  great  tortures. 

Ahasidii,  the  youngest  of  leh6ram's  children,  and  the  only  one  spared 
by  the  Arabians,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  During  his  brief  reign  of 
one  year,  he  followed  the  evil  courses  of  his  ftither  and  mother.  He 
entered  into  an  tfUiance  with  Jehdram,  king  of  Israel,  and  joined  with 
him  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  Rdmoth-Gil'ead  from  H&zael, 
king  of  Syria.  Having  gone  to  meet  Jeh6ram,  while  he  lay  sick  of 
iiis  wounds  s^  Jei^reel,  just  at  the  time  of  Jehu's  insurrection,  he  was 
involved  in  the  fate  of  his  ally,  and  slain  by  command  of  Jehu. 

Athaliah,  the  queen-mother,  having  heard  of  Ahasiah's  death,  usuip^ 
«d  the  royal  anthority,  and  to  secure  her  power,  murdered  all  the  rojil 
family,  save  the  infant  Jeh6ash,  who  was  saved  by  his  paternal  aunt, 
wife  to  the  chief  priest  Jehofada,  and  for  Six  years  secretly  educated  in 
the  temple.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  JehoCada  gathered  together  the 
priests,  die  Levites,  and  the  chief  princes  of  Judah,  to  whom  he  re- 
realed  the  existence  of  the  young  heir  to  the  throne.  **  And  Jehoiada 
and  his  sons  anointed  him,  and  said,  God  save  the  king.**  The  accla^ 
mations  of  those  who  witnessed  the  ceremony  alarmed  the  wicked 
q;aeen ;  she  rushed  into  the  assembly,  rending  her  garments,  and  ex- 
claiming, ^  Treason !  treason  !**  but  she  was  forsaken  by  all  her  parti- 
sans, and,  at  Jehofada^  command,  was  put  to  death  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  temple. 

Under  the  regency  of  Jehofada,  the  worship  of  the  true  Grod  was  re- 
stored, the  administration  of  justice  purified,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
land  re-established.  He  died  at  the  great  age  of  one  hundred  and  thir* 
ty  years.  After  the  death  of  the  regent,  Jeh6ash  yielded  to  the  evil 
oovnsels  of  the  profligate  young  nobles  of  Judah,  and  restored  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Sidonian  Bial,  with  all  its  licentious  abominations.  Several 
prophets  were  sent  to  denounce  his  transgressions,  but  he  persecuted 
them  for  their  fidelity,  and  even  put  to  death  Zechariah,  the  son  of  his 
benefactor,  JehoCada,  ^  in  the  court  of  Ae  house  of  the  Lord."  His 
crime  was  soon  punished :  *'  the  army  of  the  Syrians  came  with  a  small 
company  of  men,  and  the  Lord  delivered  a  very  great  host  into  their 
hands."  They  had  scarcely  departed,  when  he  was  seized  with  "  great 
diseases,"  and  in  the  midst  of  Ins  agony  was  murdered  by  his  own  ser- 
vants.   His  subjects  were  so  displeased  by  the  calamities  of  his  reign, 
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that  they  wpuM  not  allow  his  remaiaft  to  be  buried  ia  the  tofiib*  flf  dm 
kings,  an  inauU  which  had  been  previously  offered  to  the  body  of  Je* 
hdiam.  .AmaEiah'a  first  care,  aAer  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  was  to 
-puniah  the  miirderera  of  his  father.  He  then  maitehed  against  the 
Edomites  >nth  aa  auxiliary  force  whkh  he  had  faired  firooi  the  ki^yWp 
of  Israel.  On  the  reconunendaticw  of  a  prophet,  he  diamiased  hia  al- 
lijes,  by  which  they  were  so  grievously  offended,  that  they  committed 
the  most  savi^e  excesses  on  their  w«y  home.  In  the  meantime,  Am- 
aziah  routed  the  Edomites  with  great  slaughter,  and  subdued  afl  the 
country  round  Mpunt  Seir.  With  strange  pervemity,  he  adopted  the 
idolatry  of  the  nations  he  had  just  snbdued.  The  prophets  warned  him 
of  the  fearful  consequences  of  hia  apostacy ;  but  their  remonstrances 
were  vain,  and  he  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Je- 
hoash,  king  oi  Israel,  was  the  chosen  instrument  of  Amazfah*a  pumah- 
ment ;  he  defeated  the  men  of  Judah  in  a  decisive  engagement,  took 
the  king  prisoner,  captured  Jerusalem,  destroyed  a  large  extent  of  hia 
fortifications,  and  returned  laden  with  spoil  to  Sam4ria.  A  conspiracy 
was  subsequently  organized  against  Amazfah ;  he  fied  from  Jerusalem 
to  L&chiah,  but  was  overtaken  by  some  of  the  emissaries  of  the  rebels, 
and  put  to  death. 

Uzziah,  the  son  of  the  murdered  king,  though  mdy  sixteen  years  of 
i^e  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  displayed,  in  the  commencement  of 
his  reign,  the  wisdom  of  mature  age.  He  restored  the  worship  of  the 
true  God,  and  reformed  the  abuses  whiph  had  crept  into  erery  depart 
ment  of  the  administrati<m.  God  proapered  his  undertakings ;  he  aub- 
dued  the  Phiiistiaea,  the  Arabians,  and  the  most  warlike  of  the  nomad 
tribes  th^t  border  on.  the  desert.  To  secure  hia  ooo^eata  he  erected  a 
chain  of  fortresae9»  and  to  render  them  profitable,  he  excavated  a  greal 
number  of  tanks  or  cisterns,  by  which  means  large  tracts  of  land,  hith- 
erto  unprofitable,  were  brought  into  cultivation.  "  But  when  he  was 
strong,  his  heart ^was  Ufied  up  to  his  destruction;"  he  attempted  to 
usuip  the  priestly  a&ce  by  "  burning  incense  upon  the  altar  of  incense," 
and  persevered  in  spite  of  every  warnings  But,  at  the  very  moment 
that  he  was  about  to  consummate  this  act  of  impiety,  he  was  struck  by 
a  leprous  disease,  which  at  once  severed  him  from  all  society  with  his 
fellow-men.  Compelled  to  reside  ixi  a  separate'  houae,  and  unable  to 
transact  public  affairs,  he  transferred  the  reins  of  government  to  his 
son.  On  his  death,  hia  ditoaae  was  ateigned  as  a  reascm  for  refiising 
his  body  admiasion  to  the  royal  sepulchre,  and  it  was  interred  in  the 
adjoining  field. 

Jotbam  had  been  accuat<Hned  to  affairs  of  state  during  the  lifetime 
of  his  father,  whose  piety  he  emidated,  without  imitating  his  faulta. 
His  fidelity  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  was  rewarded  by  the  conqnesi 
of  the  Ammonites,  who  paid  him  a  large  tribute ;  and  thus  "  J6tham  be^ 
came  mighty  because  he '  established  his  ways  before  the  Lord  his 
God."  No  particulars  ai<e  recorded  of  hiB*death,  which  took  place  in 
the  aevenleenth  year  of  his  reign. 

The  most  wicked  king  which  had  yet  occupied  the  throne  of  Judah, 
was  A%LZ,  the  successor  of  the  pious  Jotham.  He  not  only  deserted 
the  worship  of  the  true  God,  but  adopted  those  abominable  supersti- 
tions which  many  of  the  heathen  viewed  with  horror ;  "  he  burnt  in« 


tftnse  in  tbe  vaDejr  of  die  sons  of  Hin'nom,  and  burnt  hk  ohildr^  in 
die  fire,  after  the  abominations  of  the  beatben  whom  the  Lord  bad  cast 
out  before  the  children  of  Israel*^  His  dominiooji  were  invaded  by  tbet 
kings  of  Syria  and' Israel,  wbo  carried  multitudes  into  captivity ;  but 
the  Israelites  generously  released  their  prisoners,  as  has  been  dready 
related.  The  Edomites  and  Philistines  next  attacked  the  kingdom  of 
Judah :  A'haz,  unable  to  meet  them  in  the  field,  sought  to  purchase  aid 
from  Tiglath-piL^ser,  king  of  Ass^a ;  but  that  monarch  received  the 
tribute,  and  withheld  any  effectual  assistance.  In  his  distress,  A%ix 
sunk  deeper  into  idolatry ;  "  he  sacrificed  unto  the  gods  of  Damascus 
which  smote  him,  and  he  said,  because  the.gqds  of  the  kings  of  Syria 
help  them,  therefore  will  I  sacrifice  to  them  that  they  may  help  me. 
But  they  were  the  ruin  of  him  and  of  all  Israel."  A^az  went  further ; 
he  shut  up  the  temple  of  the  LiNrd,  broke  the  sacred  vessels  in  pieces, 
and  erected  idolatrous  altars  '4n  every  comer  of  Jerusalem."  The 
country  was  thus  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin }  but  its  fall  was  arrested 
by  the  death  of  the  impious  monarch.  His  subjects  showed  their  re^ 
aenlraent  for  the  evils  of  his  administration  by  refusing  his  body  admis- 
sion to  the  sepulchres  of  their  kings* 

Hezeklah  commenced  his  reign  by  a  thorough  reformation  of  the 
abuses  which  had  so  nearly  brou^t  destruction  on  Judah.    The  chief 
adviser  of  the  pious  king  was  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  had  proclaimed 
the  future  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  denounced  the  national  sins  in  the 
two  preceding  reigns.    All  the  vestices  of  idolatry  were  destroyed,  the 
images  were  broken,  the  groves  cut  down,  and  the  polluted  altars  over- 
throwu ;  even  the  brazen  serpent,  which  had  been  preserved  since  the 
days  of  Moses,  was  demolLshed,  because  it  had  become  the  object  of 
id^trous  veneration.    The  kingdom  of  Judah  sooi^  acquired  such 
streegthi  that  Hezeklah  .ventured  to  shake  off  the  Assjnrian  yoke,  to 
which  his  father  had  submitted.     Shalmaneser,  who  had  just  conquered 
Israel,  would  have  immediately  marched  against  Judah,  had  not  th^ 
wealthy  cities  of  Phoenicia  offered  a  more  temptmg  prize  to  his  avarice 
and  ambition.    His  son,  Senndcherib,  inherited  lus  revei^  against 
Judah :  he  advanced  to  liichish  with  a  powerful  army,  but  Hezekfah, 
with  culpable  timidity,  attempted  to  purchase  his  Kvbearance  by  a 
large  bribe.    Thb  rich  tribute  only  served  to  stimulate  the  cupidity  q( 
Sennacherib ;  he  sent  a  large  army  directly  against  JerdsaJem,  but 
Hezekfah,  encouraged  by  the  gracious  promises  of  Divine  protection, 
communicated  to  mm  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  made  thjs  most  judicious 
preparations  for  a  vi^rous  defence.     Ral/shakeh,  the  Assyrian  gen? 
eral,  summoned  the  city  to  surrender,  in  a  haughty  and  insolent  tone, 
speaking  in  the  Hebrew  language,  that  his  threats  might  be  undeorstood 
by  the  people.     Hezekiah,  who  was  suffering  under  severe  illness, 
sought  protection  from  the  Lord,,  and  his  wavering  faith  was  confirmed 
by  uxe  shadow  of  the  sun  retrograding  on  the  dial  at  the  conunand  <^^ 
Isaiah,   ,  In  i^  few  days,  the  Assyrians  were  summoned  away  to  defend 
their  dominions  against  Tirhikab,  the  king  of  Mero^,  or  Ethiopia,  who 
had  conquered  Egypt,  and  was  endeavoring  to  extend  his  empire  to  the 
Euphrites.    Sennacherib  defeated  the  Ethiopians,  and,  flushed  with 
victory,  renewed  the  siege  of  Jerdsalem,  threatening  death  and  destruc- 
tion to  the  entire  kingcbm.    But  his  vaunts  were  suddenly  checked  i 
^thr  ai^gelof  the  Iiordwent  forth  and  smote  in.  the  camp  of,  the  AsiQnti* 
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ifiis  a  hundred  fourscore  and  fire  thousand ;  and  when  they  aiose  ealy 
in  the  morning,  behold  they  were  all  dead  corpses."  Sennacherib  fled 
to  Nin'eveh  with  the  miserable  remnant  of  his  forces,  and  was  soon  af- 
ter murdered  by  his  own  sons,  '*  as  he  was  worshipping  in  the  house 
of  Nis^roch,  his  god." 

The  intelligence  of  this 'wondrous  deliverance  was  spread  over  the 
east ;  Ber'odach-Bal'adan,  king  of  Babylon,  sent  ambassadors  to  con- 
gratulate Hezekiah,  and  also  to  inquire  into  the  phenomenon  of  the 
retrogression  of  the  solar  shadow.  Hezekiah,  with  foolish  pride,  dis- 
played all  his  treasures  to  the  ambassadors.  Isafah  was  sent  to  re- 
prove his  ostentation,  and  to  inform  him  that  these  Babylonians  would 
destroy  the  kingdom  of  Jndah.  The  repentant  monarch  heard  the  re- 
buke with  pious  resignation,  and  submissively  yielded  himself  to  the 
dispensations  of  Providence.  His  death  was  sincerely  lamented  by  his 
subjects ;  "  they  buried  him  in  the  chiefest  of  the  sepulchres  of  the  sons 
of  David ;  and  all  Judah  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerdsalem  did  him  hon- 
or at  his  death." 

-  Manas^seh  was  scarcely  less  remarkable  for  iniquity  than  his  father 
for  piety ;  He  even  exceeded  A'haz  in  impiety,  for  he  revelled  in  the 
grossest  abominations  of  eastern  idolatry.  His  subjects  too  readily  im- 
itated his  example ;  they  joined  him  in  persecuting  the  prophets  of  the 
Lord,  who  remonstrated  against  their  transgressions ;  there  is  a  con- 
stant tradition  among  the  Jews,  that  Isaiah  was  sawn  in  sunder  during 
the  reign  of  this  merciless  tyrant.  But  an  avenger  was  at  hand ;  the 
Assyrians  invaded  Judah  with  overwhelming  forces,  stormed  Jerusa- 
lem, and  carried  the  impious  Manas'seh  in  chains  to  Babylon  (b.  c. 
676).  The  unfortunate  monarch  was  treated  with  savage  cruelty  by 
his  captors ;  he  was  so  loaded  with  iron  bands,  that  he  coufd  not  move 
his  head.  But  *'  when  he  was  in  affliction,  he  besought  the  Lord  his 
God,  and  humbled  himself  greatly  before  the  God  of  his  fathers ;  and 
prayed  unto  him,  and  He  was  entreated  of  him,  and  brought  him  again 
to  Jenisalem  into  his  kmgdom."  Manas'seh,  thus  restored,  applied 
himself  diligently  to  extirpate  idolatry ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  reign 
was  spent  in  peace  and  comparative  tranquillity. 

Notwithstanding  the  fearful  punishment  inflicted  on  Manas'seh,  and 
his  example  of  sincere  penitence,  A'mon,  his  son  and  successor,  re- 
vived all  the  infamous  rites  of  idolatry.  In  a  brief  reign  of  two  years, 
the  kingdom  waa  brought  to  the  verge  of  destruction ;  corruption  spread 
dirough  every  department  of  the  administratiGn,  and  crimes  at  which 
nature  revolts  were  not  only  permitted,  but  encouraged.  At  leuffth, 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  household  slew  the  licentious  monarch ;  mey 
were  however  put  to  death  for  their  treason ;  and  Josf ah,  the  son  of 
A'mon,  at  the  early  age  of  eight  years,  was  raised  to  the  throne. 

From  the  moment  of  his  accession,  Josiah  eageriy  applied  himself 
to  restoring  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  reforming  the  abuses  of 
the  kingdom.  Josfah  travelled  through  his  kingdom,  and  through  some 
of  the  adjoining  cities  of  Israel  which  lay  almost  desolate,  removing 
from  them  every  vestige  of  idolatry ;  and  having  thus  purified  his  king- 
dom, he  celebrated  the  feast  of  the  Passover  with  the  utmost  solemnity 
and  splendor.  The  greater  part  of  Josiah's  reign  was  spent  in  tran- 
quillity ;  but  when  he  had  been  rather  more  than  thirty  years  upon  the 
throne,  the  ovento>w  of  the  Assyrian  empire  by  the  Modes  and  Bab<> 


ylomans,  induced  Pharaoh-Hoph'ra,  the  powerfbl  king  of  Egypt,  to  at- 
tempt the  extension  of  his  dominions  to  the  Euphrates.  Josfah  rashly 
attacked  the  Egyptian  forces  in  the  valley  of  Megid'do,  and  was  mor- 
tally wounded.  His  servants  brought  him  to  JertSsalem,  where  he  died. 
*'  And  all  Judah  and  Jerdsalem  mourned  for  Josiah." 

The  people  of  Jerusalem  raised  Jeho^haz,  the  youngest  son  of  Josfah, 
to  the  tnrone ;  but  he  was  set  aside  by  the  victorious  Pharaoh-N^cho, 
who  gave  the  kingdom  to  the  elder  prince  Eliakim,  and  changed  his 
name  to  Jehoiakim.  A  complete  revolution  in  the  affairs  of  Asia  was 
effected  by  the  victorious  career  of  Nebttdiadnez^zar,  king  of  Babylon. 
He  overthrew  the  Egyptians  at  Car'chemish,  **  and  took  from  the  river 
of  Egypt  unto  the  hver  Euphrtos,  all  ihat  pertained  to  the  king  of 
Egypt.**  Jehoiakim  submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  agreed  to  pay 
tribute  for  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  but  afterward  planning  a  revolt,  ^feb- 
uchadnez'zar  returned  to  Jerusalem,  plundered  the  city,  sent  the 
treasures  and  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple  as  trophies  to  Babylon,  put 
Jehofakim  to  deatl^  as  a  rebel,  and  left  his  uAburied  corpse  a  prey  to 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  fields.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Jehofachin,  who  after  a  brief  but  proftigate  reign  of  three 
months,  was  deposed  by  the  imperious  conqueror,  and  sent  in  chains 
to  Babylon,  with  a  mukitttde  of  other  captives. 

Zedekf  ah,  the  unde  of  the  deposed  monarch,  was  chosen  his  succes- 
sor ;  but  he  did  not  take  warning  by  the  fate  of  his  predecessors,  and 
abq^n  from  intrigues  with  Egypt.  Instigated  by  Pharaoh-Hoph'ra, 
and  encouraged  by  fake  prophets,  he  renounced  his  allegiance  to  the 
king  of  Baboon.  MThen  the  forces  of  Nebuchadnez'zar  approached, 
Pharaoh-Hoph'ra  made  but  a  faint  effort  to  assist  his  unfortunate  ally ; 
on  the  first  repulse,  he  retreated  within  the  frontiers  of  his  own  king- 
dom, leaving  Zedeldah  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  Assyrians'  rage.  Neb- 
uohadnez'zar,  after  a  short  siege,  compelled  Jerdsalem  to  surrender 
unconditionally.  Zedekiah  and  his  family  fied,  but  were  overtaken  by 
tibis  pursuers  in  the  j^ns  of  Jericho ;  the  degraded  king  was  dragged 
IB  chains  before  the  cruel  conqueror ;  his  wives  and  children  were 
slain  in  his  presence,  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  was  sent  in  chains 
to  terminate  his  miserable  existence  as  a  captive  in  Bab^ylon.  Jerd- 
salem and  its  temple  were  razed  to  the  ground ;  the  wretched  inhab- 
itants were  transported  to  Bab'ylon ;  and  fbr  seventy  years  the  holy 
city  had  no  existence  save  in  the  memory  of  heart-broken  exiles  (b.  c. 
d68).  The  day  on  which  Jerusalem  was  taken,  and  that  on  which  its 
destouction  was  completed,  are  observed  even  in  our  age,  as  days  of 
fitting  and  humiliation,  by  the  scattered  remnant  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
The  former  event  occurred  on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month ;  the 
latter  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  fifUi  month. 

Oriental  conquerors  subjected  their  captives  to  the  most  cruel  treat- 
ment. They  were  bound  in  the  most  painful  attitudes  and  driven  like 
cattle  to  the  slave-mariLets,  where  families  were  divided,  by  their  mem- 
bers being  sold  to  difierent  masters.  It  is  probable  that  the  Babyloni- 
ans were  not  less  severe  task-masters  than  the  Egyptians  had  been ; 
for  we  find  in  the  later  prophets  that  the  memory  of  what  the  Jews  had 
suffered  ever  rankled  in  the  mind  of  the  nation ;  and  it  is  remarkaUe  that 
after  their  deliverance  they  never  again  lapsed  into  idolatry. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

> 

THE  EMPIRE  OF  THE  MEDES  AND  PERSIANS. 

SscTioiT  l.f-^Q^grajshieal  (hUUnA 

.  The  bou^darie8  of  Irin,  which  Europeans  call  Persia,  hare  UDder- 
gone  many  changes :  ia  its  most  piosperoiis  periods,  its  limite  were  the 
Persian  gulf  and  Indian  ocean  on  the  south,  the  rivers  Indus  and  Oz'us 
on  the  east,  the  Caspian  sea  and  Caucasian  mountains  on  the  north, 
and  the  Euphrates  on  the  west.  The  most  striking  features  of  this  ex* 
tensive  country  are  numerous  chainB  of  ponntains,  and  extensive  tracts 
of  desert,  interspersed  with  fertile  yaUeys  and  rich  pasture-lands.  The 
southern  coast  along  the  Persian  gulf  is  a  sandy  p^aio^  desfilated  by  pes* 
tilential  winds  firom  the  desert  of  Kennin,  and  scsroely  possessing  any 
indentation  or  navigable  river  which  could  ii^rve  as  a  hsjrbor.  ThencA 
to  the  Caspian  sea  and  the  Qx'us  there  is  a  sucpesaioii  of  mo]^ 
ains  and  valleys  of  different  elevation-  and  extent.  Few  of  the  mount* 
ains  are  of  extraordinary  height,  though  some  of  the  ran|^  axe  capped 
with  perpetttsl  snow.  None  of  the  valleys  are  wid^,  but  some  of  diom 
exteiul  to  the  length  of  one  hundred  miles. 

Pkasia  Proper,  the  modem  province  of  Phars,  contained  die  sacred 
metropolis  of  the  empire,  known  to  us  only  by  its  Greek  name.  Per* 
sep'oUs.  This  celebrated  city  was  destroyed  by  Alexander;  but  its 
ruins  testify  that  it  must  have  rivalled  the  most  splendid  cities  of  anti- 
q^ty.  . 

.  The  province  of  Susi^ma  (Khuzistan)  separated  Persia  Proper  fron 
BabyliSnia ;  between  the  two  provinces  was  a  range  of  mountains,  iuf 
habited  by  warlike  pastoral  tribes,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  were 
the  Ux^ii,  who  compelled  the  Peisiaa  kings  to  pay  them  tribute  when 
they  went  from  Susa  to  Persep'olis.  Sueiina  .was  a  fertile  province, 
watered  by  several  small  stroams,  that  supplied  a  vast  number  of  canala 
ai)d  water-cpuzses.  Susa^  the  capital  of  this  district,  onoe  the  favorite 
residence  of  the  Persian  raonarchs,  is  now  a  vast  desert,,  where  the  ruins 
of  a  city  can  with  difficulty  be  traoed. 

Mjsdia  was  divided  into  two  provinces ;  Attopat^oe  or  Media  Minor 
( Azerbijdn),  and  Media  Major  (Irdk  Ajemi).  Ecbatina  (Ham'luian)  was 
the  capiud  of  Media,  and  rivaUed  Sdsa  and  Peiaep'ohs  in  magnifk^enee, 
while  It  exceeded  them  in  extent  sad  the  strength  of  its  fortifieations* 
Tik^  eastecn  districts  of  Media,  named  A'ria,  formed  aa  extensive  steppe^ 
which  meiged  in  the  desert  of  Caiminia  (Kermin).  The  capital  vnui 
named  A'ria,  and:  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Herfc. 


N«rik  of  Media  Uj  Pai'tbia  ami  Hyxc&ou  (Tabemtfa  aad  Miseo* 
d^rte) ;  mouataiuous  legjons,  with  some  fertile  valleya.  Northeaat  of 
tbe«0  warethiet  san^y  deatrta  bqw  called  Khirwdn,  tenanted  hy  nomade 
tribes,  who  then  and  now  pinu^tiaed  alternately  the  aita  of  nierchaal% 
bei^bunen,  and  roU)er8.  £a»t  oi  Afm  was  Bactii^aia,  divided  by  the 
Ox^us  from  Sog^diaoa:  its  capital  ciQr  was  Bac'tra,  which  is  wuallj 
identified  with  the  modem  city  of  BaUdi.  The  metrqpoUa  of  Sogdiiuoa 
waa  Maraeaa'da,  now  calli^d  Samaicaad,  on»  of  the  oioat  ancient  eon^ 
mercial  cities  in  the  wairld* 

East  of  the  province  of  Pharo  were  CSanndnia(K^nDDin)  and  Gedi^aia 
(Mekr4n) ;  flat  and  8apdy,but  jnteiapeiaed  with  some  very  fertile  tracts. 

Tl^  hills  m  the  interior  of  Persia  aie  but  thiniy  clad  with  vegetatiimi 
and  none  but  those  of  Mazenderan  and  Georgia  poeaeaa  foresta ;  there 
are  but  few  rivers  of  suffieiwt  magPiitude  to  be  navigable :  the  aiost  re- 
markable are  the  Ulai  or  Eulai^ua  (Kai^),  the  Ax^raa  or  Anut^ea^  «ad 
the  Etysaan'der  (Her^soomd). 

Th^  valleys  of  the  oeutre  ef  Peisia.  ahoimd  in  the  raroet  and  oMBt 
vahiAle  vegetable  pvaduictions.  The  oicharda  produce  all  the  fhiita  of 
the  temperate  zone,  and  the  inost^  beantifid  flowers  of  our  gardens  gvow 
wild  in  the  fields.  The  horses  and  dogs  are  of  uncommon  size,  strength, 
and  beaiity ;  and  iy>  country  possesses  a  more  robust,  Mrtive,  and  well- 
shaped  race  of  men.  In  short,  Persia  possesses  every  natural  advantage 
for  becoming  a  poweiftd  and  piovpeiona  enudve ;  but  from  the  remotest 
ages  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  bligiiting  despcrtiam,  by  whack  its  ve- 
aourcea  have' beeft  noa  nwaaly  negleeiad,  but  wasted  and  deatroywi. 


SzcTioif  ir. — Uie  Sottrees  and .  Extent  <ff  our  KnowUdf^e  rupeeting  the 

Ancient  Persians. 

Thb  aoarcea  of  Peraisn  history  are  either  tiative  or  fbrngn ;  the  fab- 
tar  inchidin^  the  accounla  both  of  the  Greek  hiatorians  and  the  Jewiah 
proj^ets. 

The  first  MAive  ttofehDrily  ia^  tk»  ZaBd-n-vesIa,  a  ooUealioii  of  -Att 
aaoted  books  of  ^e  aneient  Pet aiana.  In  tUa  woik  are  oontained  tha 
eaiiy  iradiiians  of  die  nation,  the  rehgioiH  system  and  moral  code 
ascribed  to  Zerdtisltt,-  or  Zoroas'tar,  the  great  Peasiaoi  legialatiar,  and 
tibB  htnijgy  attfl  uaad  by  the:  ^worshippers  ef  fire."  Comiacted  with 
tibia  ia  the*  Did>iatdn,  writtaa  by  a  Mohaimnedna  ttweller  about  two  cenr 
toiiea  'agn,  in'whieh  the  andior  treata  very  lidly  of  tke  ancient  rehgion 
of  Peraia,  pnifi^sae^  deriving'  his  iafiinnalson  firbm  origiaBl  soivcaK 
To  these  must  be  added  aone  mtnov  Paasi'  witaka,  coUaeted  by  ovieatal 
lata  in  India. 

Next  in  lotpofftaiice  to  thaae  ranka  &e  Shib  Ntenh^  or  Bookef  Knga, 
an  iaimenae  epao  poem,  wvittan  by  Fcadonaf,  the  giiBaieat  poet  of  Penaa^ 
aboot  the  iiiddfo  of  the  tebthr  esntaity.  Thia  (ttHorical:  paaaa  waa  oona- 
piled  from  vague  traditions,  and  from  the  few  fragments  of  ancient  Pep- 
aisJa  Hteralora  diafe  aqndved  the  pol&ical  deaianctiDni  of  natieanl  tecords 
by  the  Greeks  and  Pardkians,  and  tl»  fimattoiam  of  the  first  Mohai»* 
miadnn  caaqnenra ;  and,  oonocf  oady,  laeta  are  so  diagniaed  by  a  mnl- 
titnda  of  Jkidona,  that  it  is  ahraya  difficulty  and  fireiq|usady  inpoaaible,  to 
airire  atthe  trath of  kds  lajpnaaatoliflnB.    Mirkhond  and  hia  aan Khanr 
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demfr  both  wrote  histories  of  Persia,  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  they  have,  however,  in  general  followed  the  narrative  of  Fer- 
dotisf ;  but  in  some  places  Mirkhond  undoobtedly  has  used  the  same 
authorities  as  the  compiler  of  the  Dabistin. 

Herod'otus,  Xen'ophon,  and  the  fVagments  of  Ct^sias,  are  the  princi- 
pal Greek  authorities  for  the  history  of  ancient  Persia :  of  these  the 
first  i9  by  far  the  most  valuable,  and  his  account  of  the  Persian  wars 
with  Greece  is  entitled  to  our  confidence.  It  must  diso  be  added,  ^Mt 
many  parts  of  his  narrative  are  singularly  confirmed  by  the  legends  pre* 
served  in  the  works  of  Mirkhond  and  Ferdousf .  ^ 

In  the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Esther  is  altogether  a  Persian  history,  and 
much  important  information  is  given  incidentally  in  tibe  Books  of  Dan'iel, 
Ez'ra,  and  Nehemfah. 

Finally,  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  ancient  Persian  history  by 
the  writings  of  modem  oriental  scholars;  especially  the  phflologicU 
researches  of  Bopp,  Bumouf,  and  Schlegel,  which  have  shown  how 
closely  allied  ^e  ruling  people  of  Hindustan  was  with  the  ruling  nation 
of  Irin,  by  pointing  out  the  close  resemblance  between  the  original  lan- 
guages of  both)  the  Sanscrit  and  the  Zend. 

Section  IIL — Social  and  Political  Condition  of  Ancient  Persia. 

Central  Asia,  from  the  most  remote  ages,  has  been  exposed  to  the 
invasions  of  nomad  hordes  from  the  north  and  east,  most  of  which,,  ac- 
cording to  their  native  legends,  descended  fipoin  the  mountainous  tracts 
extending  from  the  great  Altaian  chain  to  the  borders  of  India.  Recent 
investigations  have  rendered  it  probable  that  this  was  also  the  native 
country  of  the  Brahmins  and  Hindus,  at  least  of  the  higher  castes ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  discover  at  what  period  mignbtions  commenced  to  the 
south  and  west.  The  colonists  who  came  into  Media  called  themselves 
A'rid,  manifestly  the  same  word  as  the  Sanscrit  Ar^ya,  whidi  signifies 
pure  ffien,  in  opposition  to  the  Ml6chas,  or  barbarians.  They  were  a 
mixed  priestly  and  wanior  caste,  who  treated  their  snbjeets  as  beings 
of  an  inferior  nature.  Their  eariy  success  was  ohiefiy  owing  to  their 
skill  in  horsemanship ;  if  not  the  first  nati<m  oi  iihe  East  iStaX  employed 
eavalry,  they  were  the  first  to  make  that  militaiy  body  the  main  strength 
of  their  army.  A  cognate  race,  the  Persians,  having  nearly  die  samo 
InstatntionB,  proceeded  fivther  to  the  sonthwest,  and  formed  a  nation 
of  herdsmen  and  shepherds.  A  monarch  named  Jemdbld,  the  Achs'- 
menes  of  the  Greeks,  first  instracted  his  snbjecte  in  agriculture,  and 
they  gratofiiOy  made  royalty  the  inheritance  of  his  fiuniiy .  The  Modes, 
having  long  held  dominion  as  the  ruling  caste,  were  overthrown  in  an 
insmreetion  of  the  agricultural  and  ahepherd  tribes :  this  pohticai  revo- 
hrtion  was  efifected  by  Cyprus;  and  it  was  f<dlowed  necessarily  by  a 
religions-  change,  consequttit  on  the  aiteied  position  of  the  prieedy 
oaete. 

.  Under  the  Medee,  or  ratfier  the  M^,  as  their  priesto  were  caUed,  a 
species  of  the  Salnan-  superstition  seems  to-  have  prevailed :  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets,  received  divine  worship,  while  the  more  ancient  be* 
lief  in  oae  supreme  God,  though  olMCured,  was  not  wholly  lost.  When 
4ho  Persians  trinm;Aed»  the  pneatly  easte  k«t  mnoh  of  its  influenooi 
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vbA  seenii  to  Iiato  been  vegttdod  Mn^tai^y  hostile  to  ih«n«wdyiia9ty: 
hence  we  find  the  Peretan  moaarohs  bitter  pereecutois  of  the  {nrieete 
wherever  they  estublished  their  sway»  destroying  the  Chaldeans  in 
Babylon,  and  the  sacerdotal  caste  in  Egypt.  The  nature  of  the  reli- 
gious changes  made  by  Cy^ras  csa  not  now  be  determined ;  but  the 
revolution  was  comfileted  by  Zorodster,  whose  system  is  the  most  per- 
fect devised  by  unassisled  human  reason*  God,  he  taught,  existed  from 
all  eternity,  and  was  like  infinity  of  time  and  space.  There  were,  he 
averred,  two  principles  in  the  universe — ^good  and  evil :  the  one  was 
named  Hormuzd,  the  other  Ahriman.  Each  of  these  had  the  power  of 
creation,  but  that  power  was  exercised  with  opposite  designs  ;  and  it 
was  from  their  co-action  that  an  admixture  of'  good  and  evil  was  found 
in  every  created  thing.  But  the  source  of  good  alone,  the  great  Hor- 
muzd, was  eternal,  and  must  therefore  ultimately  prevail.* 

With  these  speculative  tenets  was  combined  a  system  of  castes, 
which  are  described  by  Ferdousf,  who  attributes  their  introduction  to 
Jemshid. 

The  conservation  of  the  ordinances  that  regulated  public  morals  was 
intrusted  to  the  Magi,,  who  were,  as  we  h^ve  said;  onginaily  a  caste  or 
tribe  of  the  Medes.  Zoroas'ter  reformed  the  institutions  of  this  body, 
and  appears  to  have  opened  the  priestly  dignity  to  persons  of  every 
caste,  though  few  entered  on  the  functions  of  pubbc  worship  who  were 
not  of  the  Magian  descent.  Thus-  the  sacerdotal  rank  in  Persia  par- 
took of  the  nature  both  of  a  caste  and  an  order.  It  was  high  in  power: 
the  court  was  principally  composed  of  sages  and  soothsayers.  The 
priests  also  were  judges  m  civil  cases,  because  religion  was  the  basis 
of  their  legislation  ;  but  they  were  strictly  bound  by  the  ancient  code. 
No  circumstances  were  deemed  sufficiently  strong  to  warrant  a  depar- 
ture from  ancient  usages ;  and  hence  **  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians'* were  proverbial  for  their  strictness  of  execution. 

The  klTig  was  as  mucTi  bound  by  the  national  code  as  his  meanest 
subject;  but  in  every  other  respect  his  po^er  was  without  control; 
and  the  satraps,  or  provincial  governors  under  him,  were  equally 
despotic  in  iheir  respective  provinces.  The  court  scarcely  differed  in 
any  material  point  from  the  oriental  courts  of  the  present  day.  It  was 
a  heavy  tax  on  the  national  resources  to  support  die  barbarous  splendor 
with  which  the  kings  and  satraps  deemed  it  necessary  to  surround  their 
dignity ;'  and  the  exactions  wrung  from  ^e  cultivators  of  the  soil  al- 
ways made  the  Persian  peasantry  the  most  miserable  even  in  Asia. 
The  army  was  another  source  of  wretchedness  to  the  coimtry :  a  vast 
amount  of  standing  forces  was  always  maintained,  and  hordes  of  the 
wandering  tribes  on  the  borders  of  Persia  kept  in  pay :  beside  this,  in 
case  of  any  emergency,  every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  en- 
railed  in  his  own  district,  and  forced  to  become  a  soldier  on  the  first 
8u:nmons.  This  cotistitution  enabled  the  Persians  to  make  rapid  con* 
quests,  but  it  prevented  their  empire  from  becoming  permanent :  die 
soldiers  fought  for  pay  or  plunder,  and  were  held  together  by  no  com- 
mon principle,  save  attachment  to  their  leader ;  hence  the  fall  or  flight 
of  the  commander-in-chief  instantly  decided  the  fate  of  a  Persian  army 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Persiay  vol.  i.,  p.  194.    The  Jews  have  a  tradition  that 
Zoroaster  waa  instructed  in  the  tntereM^v  by^oae  of  the  propheta. 


however  greM  Its  nun^rs ;  and  when  did  tmqr  wiw  defeated,  di« 
kingdom  was  MMued.  The  gre«t  oiMital  monaroiu^a  were  Kable  to 
ricissitudes  scaToely  known  in  European  states.  T%ere  was  no  patri- 
otic spirit  in  the  people,  no  love  of  independence  in  the  nction ;  if 
the  iimuier  prevailed  in  ^e  hattle-fidd,  he  had  no  tether  enemies  to 
dread;  the  mass  of  the  popntation  cared  little  t&r  a  dbBUge  of  rale, 
which  left  unaltered  the  miseries  of  thmr  sitoalikm. 

SficTioir  ty.'^HbrtCTTf  of  the  Medes€tnd  Fenians  under  t^  > 

Dynasty, 

FROM  B.C.  710  TO  B.C.  98d. 

Media  and  Persia  were  provinces  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire ; 
and  their  native  legends  preserve  the  memory  of  the  cruelty  with 
which  they  were  treated  by  the  monarchs  of  Nineveh.  When  thai 
empire  was  broken  to  pieces  after  the  death  of  Sardaaapdlua,  Media 
fell  into  a  state  of  anarchy,  from  which  it  was  delivered  by  Deioces 
(b.  g.  710),  the  Kai-E6bad  pf  oriental  writers:  he  built  the  city  of 
£cbat4na,  and  greatly  strengthened  his  new  kingdom  by  inducing  his 
subjects  to  form  permanent  settlements ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  useful 
career,  he  was  summoned  to  check  the  rising  power  of  the  Babyloniana, 
and  fell  in  battle.  The  Median  power  was  restored  by  Phraor'tes, 
who  succeeded  his  father ;  l)ut  it  attained  its  highest  glory  under  Cy- 
ax^aresi,  the  third  monarch  of  this  dynasty. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  Cyax'ares  had  to  encounter  many  for* 
midable  difficulties.  While  he  was  engaged  besieging  Nineveh,  the 
Scythian  hordes  from  the  ncNth  entered  Media,  and  overran  the  greater 
part  oif  central  and  western  Asia.  Their  ravages  were  continued  for 
twenty-eight  years,  and  they  had  compelled  the  Modes  to  give  them 
$Dee  admittance  to  their  houses,  when  they  were  simultaneously  de- 
slaroyed  by  a  conspiracy  of  their  hosts,  whicn  Cyax'ares  had  organized. 
A  party  that  )iad  escaped  the  ffeneral  massacre  entered  into  the  service 
of  the  Mi^diatn  monarch ;  but  finding  reason  to  dread  the  fate  of  their 
countiymen,  they  transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Lydia,  and 
thib9  OQuuse^  a  war  between  the  two  monarchs.  The  most  memorable 
<>)rent  of  t)ii«  war,  which  lasted  five  years,  was  the  total  eclipse  of  the 
6|m,  that  took  place  in  the  midst  of  a  battle,  and  so  alarmed  the  con- 
tencJiUAg  pa^a,  that  both  the  Modes  and  Lydians  fled  in  confusion 
from , the  field.  A, peace  was  sopn  after  concluded  between  the  two 
crowns,  and  Cyax'ares  renewed  his  war  against  the  Assyriana.  Aided 
by  the  king  of  Babylon,  he  besieged  and  took  Nineveh,  and  totally  de- 
stroyed that  ancient  city  (b.  c.  601).  The  allies  next  attacked  the  dis* 
tzicts  that  the  Egyptians  possesaied  in  Syria,  defeated  Pharaoh-Necho 
at  Car'chemishi  and  subdued  the  principal  part  of  western  Asia.  It 
sej^ms  probable  that  the  eimrenacy  of  the  Modes  over  the  Persian 
principali^es  was  first  established  during  the  reign  of  Cyax^ares,  who 
is  gsneraUy  identified  with  the  Kai  iCioos  of  Mirkhond  and  Ferdousi. 

Asty'agee,  called  in  the  book  of  Daniel  .Ahasu^rus,*  that  is, ''  the 
mighty  hero"  (Achash  Zwerosh),  an  epithet  given  to  several  oriental 

•  Banld  ii.  1. 
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mwreliB,  WM  the  next  king.  To  r««oiieile  ilie  P^rftiaiit  to  his  an* 
thority,  lie  gave  his  daogiileT  in  marriage  to  Cam^ses,  of  the  family 
of  the  Achemen'idc,  and  the  foyal  tribe  of  *tiie  Pasargdds.  The  iasne 
of  this  wAtsftk  was  Agrad'atea,  subsequently  named  Cyprus,  Khor^sh,  OY 
Kbosvsn,  difieient  forms  of  a  Persian  woid  which  signifies  the  sun. 

The  main  ficts  of  the  romantic  legend  ^at  Herodotus  has  presented 
lespeotiiig  the  «arly  years  of  Cyrmr,  aire  coiiftmied  by  the  oriental  his* 
torians ;  and  when  stripped  of  some  embellisfaments,  can  scarcely  be 
deemed  incredible.  The  following  are  the  facts  in  whioh  the  Greek 
and  Persian  historians  confiitn  each  other's  testimony ;  the  Persian 
names  of  the  principal  actcyrs  are  enclosed  in  parentheses.  Camby'ses 
(Sirawesh)  is  said  to  haTe  sought  reftige  ait  the  court  of  Asty'ages 
(Amisiib^,  king  of  a  country  nofSi  of  Persia  (Turin),  to  avoid  tne  ei^ 
feots  of  nis  fiSlier's  jealousy.  He  obtained  the  hand  of  his  host*« 
daughter  Mand^e  ^Feranglz)  in  marriage.  Envious  courtiers  preju- 
diced the  Median  king  agunst  his  son-in-law ;  he  resolved  to  desUt>y 
him,  and  the  child  of  which  his  own  daughter  was  pregnant.  The 
Pernan  prince,  according  to  the  oriental  historians,  was  nrardered ; 
but  the  princess  and  her  unborn  child  were  saved  by  Har^pagus  (Pir4n 
Wis4h),  the  tyrant's  prime  minister.  The  posthumous  child  of  Cam'*' 
byses  was  the  c^ebrated  Cyrus :  he  was  brought  up  in  obscuarity  until 
he  approached  the  age  of  mankoodi  when  he  learned  the  secret  of  his 
birdi.  WMi  all  the  courage  of  endiusiastie  youth,  he  went  among  his 
coantrymem,  who  revered  the  memoiy  of  his  futher,  and  were  weary 
of  the  tyraany  of  Asty^ages;  they  flocked  to  his  standaid,  and  the 
ymmg  prince,  entering  M^a,  dethroned  Asty^ages,  and  threw  him  into 
prison.  Instead,  however,  of  seising  the  crown  for  himself,  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  rule  of  Cyax^aree  H.  (Kai  Kaoos),  Ins  maternal  undo, 
wiiom  the  Persians  describe  as  his  paternal  grandfather. 

Cyax^ares,  immediately  after  Ids  accession  to  tlie  dignity  of  Dara* 
wash,  or  king  of  Media  (b.  c.  960),  sent  his  nephew  to  mvade  this 
Bsl>ykmian  empiro,  which  had  now  fallen  from  ils  high  estate.  Oy'nis 
invested  &e  cky  of  Bab'yloii)  ^d,  after  a  long  siece,  took  it»  in  tiie 
mstnner  that  has  been  already  related.  Cyax'ares,  whose  title  of  Daia* 
wesh,  or  Darius,  is  frequently  mistaken  for  a  proper  name,  raoaoved 
the  seat  of  his  government  to  the  newly^cquired  city,  where  becoming 
acquainted  widi  the  merits  of  the  prophet  Dan^iel,  he  took  him  into  Ins 
service,  and  appointed  him  his  chief  vizier.  Some  envious  courtierB  at* 
tempted  to  ruin  him  by  means  of  his  well-known  piety,  and  procured 
an  edict  from  the  Darawesh,  forbidding  any  one,  for  thirty  days,  to  offer 
up  prayers  to  any  one  but  the  king,  mi^er  penal^  of  .beuig  ei^osed  to 
lions.  Dan'iel  disobeyed  the  impious  command,  and  was  thrown  into 
the  lions'  den ;  but  God  closed  the  mouths  Of  the  ferocious  animsls,  and 
he  waa  taken  oitt  nniiynrod.  He  was  imniediatdly  restered  to  his 
office,  which  he  rstainod  to.  the  end  of  his  life ;  and  it  debenrea  to  he 
added,  than  in  consecpiance  of  his  €delity  to  the  Median  and  Persiaa 
kings,  he  is  described  as  a  renegade  in  some  ancient  Jewiabtraditisss* 

Cjr'ms  sncoeeded  Cyax^ares  in  lh»  kingdoat;  and  thus  the  sinusal* 
acy  waa  transferred  from  the  Modes  to  the  Pe^sMaa  (b.  o.  534).  But 
long  before  he  veigasd  akme,  he  had  been  ansodiated  with  his  uncle  ua 
the  govenuMaft,  and  JHdthe  ^loie  coaunaadof  the  anqy  ^kat  subdued 
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Lydia,  Asuyr^a,  Babylonia,  and  western  Asia,  to  ihe  cobAms  oF 
£gypt-  Inunediately  afier  his  accession,  he  issued  aa  edict  pennittiiif 
the  Jews  to  return  to  their  native  land,  and  rebuild  the  walls  and  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem!  as  die  prophet  Isaiah  had  predicted  a  hundred  yean 
before  his  birth.  For  seven  years  he  ruled  his  empire  in  peace  and 
prosperity,  directing  his  attention  to  establishing  a  stable  government 
in  his  extensive  dominions,  and  endeavoring,  as  we  have  good  reason 
to  believe,  to  restrict  the  extravagant  privileges  claimed  by  the  Magi, 
or  priestly  caste. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  manner  of  his  death,  about  which  then 
is  some  doubts,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  buried  at  Pasargiuls,  where 
the  remains  of  his  tomb  may  still  be  see.  In  the  age  of  Stribo,  it  boie 
the  fottowing  inscription,  '*  O  man,  I  am  Cyprus,  who  founded  the  Per- 
sian empire :  envy  me  not  then  ^e  little  earth  which  covers  my  re^ 
mains.'* 

Cam'byses  (Lohordsp)  eucceeded  to  the  throne  (b.  c.  529),  and  im- 
mediately prepared  to  invade  Egypt.  He  soon  made  himself  master 
of  Peldsium,  and,  being  aided  by  the  local  information  of  Phanes,  a 
Greek  deserter,  he  overthrew  Psammenitus,  the  last  Egyptian  monarchf 
and  subdued  the  entire  country.  His  fierce  hostility  to  the  sacerdotal 
caste,  which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  made  him  a  persecutor  of 
the  Egyptian  priests,  who,  in  revenge,  have  portrayed  him  as  the  worst 
of  tyrants.  After  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  he  resolved  to  annex  Ethio- 
pia to  his  dominions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  plunder  the  Amni6nium9 
or  great  temple  of  Jupiter  Am'mon,  built  on  an  oisis  in  the  midst  of 
the  desert.  In  the  midst  of  the  desert  the  Persians  were  deserted  by 
their  perfidious  guides  and  the  greater  part  of  them  were  finally  over- 
wheiined  by  the  moving  sands  that  winds  sometimes  raise  in  the  desert. 

Camby'ses  intended  to  have  carried  his  arms  into  western  Africa ; 
but  his  designs  were  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  the  Phcenician  mar- 
iners to  serve  against  their  Carthagenian  brethren.  To  secure  his 
throne,  he.,  with  the  cruel  precaution  so  common  in  Asia,  put  his  brother 
Siuer'dis  to  death;  but  was  soon  alarmed  by  hearing  that  a  usurper, 
under  his  brother's  name,  had  seized  the  Persian  crown.  On  bis  re- 
ami  home,  Camby'ses  died  of  an  accidental  wound  from  his  own  sword, 
having  first  solemnly  assured  his  oflicers  of  the  falsehood  practised  by 
the  pretended  Smer'dis.  As  Camby^ses  died  without  heirs,  the  Kaiaa- 
ian  dynasty,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  included  both  Modes  and  Per- 
siaius,  became  extinct  (s.  c.  522). 

SacTioff  y.^-^Hislory  of  Ike  Pemant  under  (he  Hysta^d  DynaHy. 
I  FROM  B.  c.  522  TO  B.  c.  330. 

Tna  real  history  of  the  false  ^raer'dis  appears  lo  be  slightly  dis- 
guised in  the  narratives  of  the  Grecian  writers:  he  was  manifestly 
mised  tb  the  throne  by  a  conspiracy  of  the  priestly  caste,  who  were  de- 
sirous of  restoring  their  own  supremacy,  ami  that  of  dieir  allies,  the 
Medea.  The  Persian  nobles  combined  to  prevent  such  a  calamity,  de- 
Aroyed  the  usurper,  and  chose  for  their  sovereign,  or  darawesh,  Hys- 
tas'pes  (Gmbt^p),  who  aj^>ears  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  family 
df  the  Achtt^BM^^.    Darius  Uystaa^pes  appears  to  have  been  the 
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first  wbo  used  the  old  title  of  loyalty  (Damwesh  or  Dsrius)  as  a  proper 
name.  When  fixed  iq)on  tlie  theone^  he  persecuted  the  magi  wi^ 
great  seTorit^,  and  patronised  the  religious  system  ascribed  to  Zerdnsht, 
or  Zoroas'^ter.  The  Persian  legends  describe  this  philoeoj^er  as  his 
contemporsry ;  and  this  is  rendered  exceedingly  probable  by  a  com> 
parison  of  the  various  accounts  given  of  this  great  reformer.* 

To  secure  his  title,  Darius,  for  henceforth  he  will  be  best  known  by 
this  name,  united  himself  in  maniage  widi  the  two  surviving  daughters 
of  Cyprus,  and  then  prepared  to  punish  the  Babylonians,  who,  in  con- 
sequence probably  of  the  ancient  connexion  between  the  Chaldeans 
and  the  sacerdotal  caste  of  the  Modes,  had  not  only  revolted  but  mur- 
dered all  whom  they  regarded  as  useless  moutlis,  to  prove  their  de- 
teimined  obstinacy.  Babjr'km  sustained  a  siege  of  twenty  months ; 
and  might  have  bt^ed  its  besiegers,  had  not  a  Persian  noble  mutQated 
himself,  and  gone  over  to  the  citizens  as  a  deserter  who  had  escaped 
irom  the  inhuman  cruelty  of  his  sovereign.  His  wounds  gave  credit 
to  his  words :  he  was  intrusted  wiih  the  command  of  an  important  post^ 
which  he  betrayed  to  Darius,  and  thus  enabled  that  monarch  to  become 
master  of  the  rebellious  city.  The  attention  of  the  conqueror  was  next 
directed  to  quelling  an  insurrection  of  the  Greek  conunercial  cities  <tf 
western  Asia ;  he  added  Thrace  to  his  dominions,  and  undertook  an 
invasion  of  Scythia.  The  Danube  was  passed  on  a  bridge  of  boats ; 
and  the  Persians  advanoed  without  opposition  through  a  difficult  and 
barren  country,  until  they  had  advanced  beyond  the  reach  of  their  sup- 
plies. Darius  was  forced  to  retreat,  and  ms  safety  was  purchased  by 
the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  his  fidlowen. 

Having  severely  punished  a  sidMeqnent  revolt  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
Minor,  Darhis  resolved  to  extend  his  vengeance  to  their  Grecian  allies, 
and  collected  a  large  naval  and  military  foree,  which  he  intrusted  to 
the  command  of  &s  son-in4aw  Mard6nius.  Mard6nius  crossed  the 
Hellespont  into  Thrace,  whence  he  passed  into  Macedonia,  at  that 
time  a  Persian  province.  AU  the  neighboring  countries  submitted; 
hut  his  fleet  was  shattered  in  a  storm,  while  doubling  Mount  A'thos, 
and  bis  army  soon  afterward  was  attacked  unexpectedly  by  the  bar- 
barous Thracian  tribes,  who  slew  a  great  many  of  the  soldiers,  and 
severely  wounded  Marddnius  himself.  A  second  expedition  was  sent 
to  Oreece,  under  the  command  of  Datis  and  Artapher^nes,  who  forced 
a  passage  into  the  n<»them  parts  of  that  country,  stormed  Eret^ria,  and 
were  menacing  Athens,  when  they  were  totally  routed  by  the  Atheni- 
ans under  Mil^ades,  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Mar'athon  (b.  c.  490). 
To  avenge  these  losses,  Darius  resolved  to  invade  Greece  in  person  ; 
but  an  insurrection  of  the  Egyptians,  and  disputes  among  his  children 
respecting  the  suecesoion,  and  not  long  after  his  own  death,  frustrated 
his  designs. 

Xeroxes,  immediately  after  his  acoesnon  (b.  o.  485),  marched  against 
the  £g]rptian  rebels,  whom  he  oompletdly  subdued.  Elated  by  this 
succeaa,  he  prepared  to  invade  Greece,  and  coDected  the  largest  army 
that  had  ever  been  assembled.  His  naval  preparations  were  on  an 
equally  extensive  soale.  But  on  the  very  threslKi»ld  of  Greece,  at  the 
9Mmntainpaas  of  ThenM^yks,  his  eonndess  hordes  were  checked  and' 
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repulsed  by  a  handM  of  men  under  the  command  of  Leonidas,  king  of 
Sparta.  Treachery  enabled  him  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  gaDant  war- 
riors, and  he  entered  Greece  $  but  the  account  of  his  campaigns  be* 
longs  properly  to  Grecian  history.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  after 
having  suffered  unparalleled  losses  by  sea  and  land,  he  returned  to 
Persia  covered  with  disgrace.  The  forces  that  he  left  behind  him  un* 
der  Marddnius  were  annihilated  at  the  battle  of  Platte ;  and  the  Greeks, 
following  up  their  success,  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Persians  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  made  them  tremble  for  the  secmity  of  their  provin* 
ces  in  Asia  Minor. 

Xeroxes  is  unknown  by  name  to  the  oriental  historians ;  they  name 
him  Esfendlar,  and  ascribe  to  him  the  most  eminent  qualities  of  a  gen* 
end  and  soldier.  It  is  probable  that  the  memory  of  Xet'zes's  exploits  in 
youth  were  alone  preserved  in  eastern  Persia.  It  is  generally  thought 
that  Xeroxes  was  the  Ahasu^ros  ( Achash  Zwerosh,  that  is,  "  brave 
hero")  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Es^er. 

Xeroxes  was  murdered  by  a  captain  of  his  guards,  named  Artab^us 
(B.C.  470),  and  his  eldest  son  shared  his  fate.  The  assassin  conferred 
the  crown  on  Artaxer'xes,  the  third  son  of  the  deceased  monarch,  but* 
named  Macrdcheir,  or  "  the  long-handed,**  called  by  the  native  histori- 
ans Ardeshir  Bahm&n,  who  is  celebrated  for  his  just  and  beneficent 
administration.  But  his  virtues  were  insufficient  to  check  the  decline 
of  the  empire,  which  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  weakness  in  every  quar- 
ter. After  countless  humiliations,  Artaxer'xes  was  forced  to  sign  a  dis- 
naceful  peace,  by  which  he  recognised  the  independence  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  ;  consented  that  his  fleet  should  be  wholly  excluded  from  the 
JEgean :  and  that  the  Persian  army  should  not  come  within  three  days' 
march  of  the  coast  (b.  c.  449). 

Internal  wars  ana  rebellions  were  of  frequent  occurrence ;  the  royal 
forces  were  often  defeated  and  the  empire  kept  in  a  state  of  turbulence  and 
confusion.  On  the  death  of  Artaxer^xes  ^b.  c.  424),  his  only  legitimate 
son,  Xeroxes,  ascended  the  throne ;  but  within  forty-five  days  was  mur- 
dered by  his  natural  brother,  Socdi^us ;  and  he  again  was  deposed  by 
another  illegitimate  prince,  O^chus,  who,  on  his  accession,  took  the 
name  of  Darius  II. 

Under  the  administration  of  Darius  II.,  sumamed  N6thus,  that  is, 
**  illegitimate,"  the  empire  declined  rapidly,  chiefly  owing  to  the  in- 
creased power  and  consequent  turbulence  of  the  provincial  satraps.  On 
the  death  of  Darius,  his  son  Artaxer'xes,  sumamed  Mn^mon,  &om  the 
strength  of  his  memory,  ascended  the  throne  (b.  c.  405) ;  but  was  op- 
posed by  his  brother  Cyprus,  who  had  the  support  of  the  queen-mother, 
Parysdtis,  and  of  an  army  of  Ghreek  mercenaries,  which  he  was  enabled 
to  levy  through  his  coimexion  with  Sparta.  (Vrus,  at  first  successful, 
was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Cunax'a  (b.  c.  401) ;  but  his  ten  thousand 
Greek  auxiliaries,  under  the  guidance  of  Xen'ophon,  a  renegade  Athe- 
nian, though  a  delightful  historian,  succeeded  in  forcing  a  safe  passage 
to  their  native  land.  During  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  the  weak  At-^ 
taxer'xes  was  the  mere  puppet  of  his  mother,  Paiysdtis,  whose  in- 
veterate hatred  against  Queen  Statim,  and  all  whom  she  suspected  of 
having  contribute  to  the  overthrow  iof  her  favorite  son,  Cyrus,  filled 
the'  palace  ^^ith  n^uiders,  trei^sons,  aiul  assassinations^    While  the 
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comt  was  lihiis  disgraced,  AgesO^ns,  king  of  Sparta,  joined  with  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  was  making  rapid  conquests  in  western  Persia ;  and 
he  would  probably  have  dismembered  the  empire,  had  not  the  troubles 
excited  in  Greece  by  a  lavish  distribution  of  Persian  gold,  compelled 
him  to  retnm  home. 

The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Artaxer'zes  was  singularly  unfortu- 
nate :  he  attempted  to  reduce  Egypt,  but  his  efforts  failed,  owing  to  a 
disagreement  between  the  Athenian  auxiliaries  and  the  Persian  com- 
manders ;  Cy^prus  i^gained  its  independence ;  and  the  spirit  of  revolt 
spread  through  all  western  Asia.  His  domestic  calamities  were  still 
more  afflicting:  he  was  obliged  to  punish  his  oldest  son  Darius  with 
death,  for  conspiring  against  him ;  O'chus,  his  youngest  son,  murdered 
his  brother,  to  open  a  path  to  the  succession ;  and  Artaxer^xes,  over- 
come by  such  a  complication  of  mis^es»  died  of  s  broken  heart. 

Cchus,  on  the  accession  (b.  c.  360),  took  the  name  of  Artaxer'xes 
III. ;  and,  to  secure  himself  on  the  throne,  put  to  death  no  fewer  than 
eighty  of  the  royal  family.  Artabdzus,  the  satrap  of  Asia  Minor,  at- 
tempted to  take  advantage  of  the  unpopuZaiity  which  those  crimes 
brought  on  the  monarch ;  and,  aided  by  the  Thebans  and  Atheniansy 
made  a  vigorous  effort  to  seize  the  throne.  O'chns,  however,  was  as 
oonspicuons  for  his  military  prowess  as  for  his  crimes ;  he  defeated 
Artabizus,  and  forced  him  to  seek  reAige  in  Greece.  He  next  marched 
against,  the  Phcenician  insurgents,  who  were  simported  by  thei  Cypri- 
Ota  and  Egyptians:  the  treason  of  the  general  of  the  confederates 
cave  CKchus  an  easier  victory  than  he  had  expected,  and  he  levelled 
Uie  city  of  Sidon  with  the  groimd.  Being  joined  by  a  powerful  body 
of  Greek  auxiliaries,  he  recovered  the  island  of  Cy^prus,  and  once 
more  reduced  it  to  a  Persian  province.  But  the  king's  cruelties  were 
not  compensated  by  his  victories ;  and  he  was  at  length  poisoned  by 
the  eunuch  Bag6as,  who  placed  Ar'ces,  the  youngest  son  of  O'chus,  on 
the  throne. 

Ar'ces,  after  a  brief  reign,  suffered  the  fate  of  his  father ;  and  die 
treacherous  Bagoas  transferred  the  crown  to  Darius  Codoman^'nus,  a 
descendant  of  Darius  N6thus  (b.  c.  336).  The  eunuch  hoped  that  by 
raising  so  remote  a  branch  to  the  throne,  he  would  be  penmtted  to  re- 
tain royal  power  in  his  hands  ;  but  Darius  soon  asserted  his  indepen- 
dence, and  Ba«r6as  prepared  to  remove  him  by  poison.  The  treachery 
was  discovered ;  and  Darius  compelled  the  baffled  eunuch  to  drink  the 
medicated  portion  that  he  had  prepared.  But  the  fate  of  the  Pendaa 
empire  was  now  at  hand ;  Alexan'der  the  Great  of  Macedon  iqppeared 
in  Asia,  and  his  brave  little  army  scattered  the  myriads  of  Persiijlilre 
chaff  before  the  wind.  After  the  loss  of  the  two  battles  of  Is^sus  and 
Arb^a,  Darius,  while  seeking  refuge  in  a  remote  part  of  his  empiref 
was  murdered  by  the  eunuch  Bes'sus ;  and  Asia  received  a  new  mas- 
ter.* 

The  Persians  inherited  the  commercial  power  of  the  Babvlonians 
and  Phoenicians ;  but  they  opened  no  new  branch  of  trade,  and  scarce- 
W  maintained  those  they  found  already  established.  It  is  not,  there* 
fore,  necessary  to  repeat  here  what  lias  been  said  in  the  preceding 
chapters  on  tlie  commerce  of  central  Asia. 

*  See  the  hiitorx  of  Maeedon  in  a  following  diapter. 
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CHAPTER  VIl. 
PHCENICIAN  COLONIES  IN  NORTHERN  AFRICA, 

I8PICULLT 

CAHTHAGE. 

Skction  I— Geo^op^aZ  Outline  ofNoriKem  Africa. 

Although  Africa  was  circHnmavigated  at  a  period  of  very  remote 
antiquity,  the  interior  of  the  country  still  remained  unexplored,  and  the 
•outhem  part,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  navigation  in  the  ocean, 
was  neglected  until  the  knowledge  of  its  discoveiy  was  forgotten.  But 
the  noi&em  coast  bordering  on  th^  Mediterranean  became  the  seat  of 
flourishing  Greek  and  PhoBnician  colonies.  This  extensive  district 
was  divided  by  nature  into  three  regions,  or  bands,  of  unequal  breadth, 
neariy  parallel  with  the  sea-line:  1,  tKe  maritime  country,  consisting 
ffonerally  of  veij  fertile  districts,  whence  it  was  called  Inhabited  Africa, 
18  now  named  Baibary ;  2,  a  rugged  nHnuitainous  country,  whose  loiU 
last  peaks  form  the  chain  of  Mount  Atlas,  abounding  in  wild  beasts 
and  palm-groves,  whence  it  was  called  by  the  ancients  the  Land  of 
Lions,  and  by  the  modems  Beledulgerid,  or  the  Land  of  Dates ;  the 
Romans  usually  named  it  Getdlia ;  3,  a  vast  »andy  desert,  which  the 
Arabs  call  Sahara. 

From  the  chain  of  Mount  Atlas  several  small  rivers  flow  into  the 
Mediterranean  by  a  short  northern  course ;  but  there  are  no  streams  of 
inq)ortancA>n  the  south  side  of  these  mountains,  and  no  great  river  in 
the  piterior  until  we  reach  the  remote  Niger,  concerning  which  the 
ancients  had  very  imperfect  information ;  indeed,  nothing  was  known 
wiliL  certainty  of  its  true  course,  until  the  recent  discovery  of  its  mouth 
by  the  Landers. 

Proceeding  westward  along  die  shore  from  Egypt,  Africa  presented 
die  pillowing  political  divisions :  1,  Marmar'ica,  a  sandy  tract  tenanted 
iy  nomad  tribes ;  2,  Cyrenaioa^  a  fertile  territory,  occupied  by  Greek 
colonies,  extending  to  the  greater  Syr^tis  ;  its  chief  cities  were  Cyr6ne, 
and  Bar'ca ;  3,  R^gio  Syr'tica,  the  modem  kingdom  of  Trip'oti,  a  sandy 
tract  subject  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  almost  wholly  occupied  by  nomad 
hordes';  4,  the  domestic  territory  of  Carthage,  which  forms  the  modem 
kingdom  of  Tdnis ;  5,  a  very  frUitfhl  country  subject  to  the  Carthagin- 
ians, the  northern  part  of  which  was  named  Byzac6na,  and  the  south- 
ern Zeugft^aa;  and,  6,  Numid'ia  and  Mauritania,  occupied  during  the 
Carthaginian  age  by  nomad  hmdea;  but  having  eome  Catthaguiim 
colonies  along  ti^ 
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Carthage  was  built  on  a  peninaula  in  the  interior  of  a  large  bay,  now 
called  the  gulf  of  Tunis,  fonned  by  the  projection  of  the  Hemusan  pioi»- 
ontory  (now  Cape  Bon)  on  the  east,  and  the  promontory  of  Apollo 
(now  Cape  Zebid)  on  the  west.  The  peninsula  was  about  midway 
between  U^tica  and  Tunis,  both  of  which  could  be  seen  from  the  walJa 
of  Carthage ;  the  former  being  about  nine,  and  the  latter  only  aix  milea 
distant :  it  was  joined  to  the  land  by  an  isthmus  aTeraging  three  miles 
in  length ;  and  on  the  seaside  there  was  a  narrow  neck  of  land  project 
ing  westward,  which  formed  a  doable  harbor,  and  served  as  a  mole 
or  breakwater  for  the  protection  of  shipping.  Towaid  the  sea  the  city 
was  fortified  only  by  a  single  wall ;  but  the  isthmus  was  goaided  l^ 
the  citadel  Byt^saj  and  a  triple  wall  eighty  feet  high  and  aboot  thirty 
wide. 

The  African  territory  of  Caithage  extended  westward  along  the 
coast  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  and  eastward  to  the  altars  of  the 
Phils'ni,  which  marked  the  frontier  between  the  temtories  of  Cyreiia 
and  Carihage.  Southward,  the  dominions  of  Carthage  extended  to  the 
Tritonian  hke ;  but  many  of  the  nomad  tribes  beyond  these  limits  paid 
ncMfninai  obedience  to  the  republic. 

The  fertile  provinces  of  Carthage,  ocoqpied  by  people  who  tilled  the 
•oil,  extended  from  Cape  Bon,  in  a  direct  line,  to  the  moat  eastern  angle 
of  the  Triton  lake,  a  distance  of  neariy  two  hundred  geographical  miles* 
Its  average  breadth  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

The  foreign  possessions  of  Carthage  included  the  Balearic  islands, 
Coi'sica,  Sardinia,  and  the  smaller  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
aouthem  pait  of  Sicily  and  Spain,  some  settlements  on  the  westeim 
coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Fortunate  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  which  an 
probably  the  Canaries,  and  the  fertile  Madeira. 

Section  II.-— Soeuzl  a$ul  PoUiical  Condition  of  Carthage* 

The  government  of  Carthage  was  formed  by  circumstances ;  it  was 
originally  monarchical,  like  Tyre,  its  parent  state ;  but  at  a  veir  early 
period  it  assumed  a  republican  form,  in  which  aristocracy  was  the  pre- 
vailing element,  though  the  power  of  the  people  was  not  wholly  ex* 
eluded.  There  were  two  kings,  or  chief  magistrates,  called  sufifetes 
(the  skophetim,  ox  judges,  of  the  Hebrews),  who  appear  to  have  been 
nominated  by  the  senate,  and  then  pres^ited  for  confirmation  to  th^ 
general  assembly  of  the  people.  There  was  a  douUe  senate ;  a 
syned'riitm,  or  honse  of  assembly,  and  a  select  council,  denominated 
genisia,  which  was  composed  of  a  hundred  of  the  principal  membera 
of  the  syned'rium,  and  fonned  the  high  court  of  judicature. 

Public  affairs  were  not  submitted  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  ex- 
cept when  there  was  a  differeiice  of  opinion  between  the  aufi<^tea  and 
the  senate,  when  the  decision  of  the  general  assembly  was  final. 

In  one  particular  the  Carthaginian  government  was  more  constitu- 
tional than  that  of  Rome,  or  most  of  the  Grecian  republics  ;  it  kept  dis- 
tinct the  civil  and  military  power :  the  dignity  of  chief  magistrate  was 
not  united  to  that  of  general  without  an  express  decree  for  &e  pnrpose. 
When  a  king  was  sent  to  conduct  a  war,lus  military  powers  expired  at 
the  close  of  the  campaign,  and  previously  to  a  new  one  a  freah  nomina- 
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tion  was  necessary.  There  are  also  instances  of  a  general  being 
elected  one  of  the  sufietes,  or  kings,  while  he  was  engaged  in  conduct- 
ing war.  Other  foreign  expeditions  were  sometimes  intrusted  to  the 
kings ;  for  Hanno,  who  conducted  an  armament  to  establish  colonies 
along  the  coast  of  western  Africa,  is  expressly  called  king  of  the  Car- 
thaginians. 

The  religion  of  the  Carthaginians  was  the  same  as  that  of  their  an- 
cestors the  Phoenicians,  and  was  consequently  polluted  by  sanguinary 
lites  and  human  sacrifices.  But  the  Carthaginians  were  not  averse  to 
the  introduction  of  foreign  goods ;  they  adopted  the  worship  of  Ceres 
from  the  Sicilians,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  It  does 
not  appear  that  there  was  a  distinct  sacerdotal  caste,  or  even  order,  in 
Carthage  ;  the  priestly  functions  were  united  with  the  magisterial. 

A  species  of  national  banking  was  established  at  Carthage  which 
was  very  curious.  Pieces  of  a  compound  metal,  the  secret  of  whose 
composition  was  strictly  preserved,  in  order  to  prevent  forgery,  were 
sewed  up  in  leath^  coverings,  and  mari^ed  wit|i  a  government  seal, 
which  declared  their  nominal  value.  This  money  was,  of  course,  cur- 
rent only  in  Carthage  itself.  The  public  revenues  of  Carthage  were 
derived  fifom  the  tribute  imposed  on  the  dependant  cities  and  African 
tribes,  from  the  customhouse  duties  collected  in  the  port,  and  from  the 
Spanish  mines,  the  richest  of  which  were  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Carthdgo  Nova,  the  modem  city  of  Carthagena. 

*The  Carthaginians,  like  their  ancestors  the  Phcenicians,  paid  great 
attention  to  naval  affairs,  and  long  possessed  maritime  supremacy  over 
the  western  Mediterranean.  They  were  eminent  for  their  skill  in  sbip- 
buildingt  and  it  was  a^r  the  model  of  a  Carthaginian  galley,  accident- 
ally stranded,  that  the  Romans  built  their  first  fleet. 

The  Carthaginians  most  commonly  used  triremes^  or  galleys  with 
three  banks  of  oars,  but  we  read  of  their  using  ships  with  five  banks, 
and  in  one  instance  with  seven.  The  rowers  were  composed  of  slaves 
bought  by  the  state  for  this  particular  purpose,  and  as  they  required 
constant  practice,  formed  a  permanent  body,  which  was  not  disbanded 
in  time  of  peace.  The  office  of  admiral  was  rarely  united  to  that  of 
general,  and  the  naval  commanders,  even  when  acting  in  concert  with 
ute  military,  received  their  orders  direct  from  the  senate. 

Carthage  supported  numerous  land  armies ;  but,  unlike  most  other 
ancient  stales,  its  forces  were  chiefly  composed  of  mercenaries  and 
slaves;  the  citizens  themselves,  engrossed  by  commercial  pursuits, 
were  unwilling  to  encounter  the  hardships  and  perils  of  a  campaign. 
There  was,  however,  always  one  Carthaginian  corps,  which  was  re- 
garded as  the  pride  of  the  army. 

Section  III.— >lftf/ory  of  Carthage  from  tke  Foundation  of  tke  City  to  Ae 

Commencement  of  tke  Syraetuan  IVaro. 

from  b.  c.  880  to  b.  c.  416. 

Di^no,  afier  having  escaped  from  the  tyranny  of  her  brother  Pygma- 
lion, chose  for  her  new  country  the  Carthaginian  peninsula.  She  is 
said  to  have  acquired  by  a  fraudulent  purcluise,  the  ground  on  which 
the  oity  was  buUt ;  but  this  legend  is  unworthy  of  serious  notice.    At 


ftrai  the  CtfAtfiiiiaaa  were  omnpettsd  to  pay  tribute  to  the  neighbor* 
ing  barbarian  princea ;  but  when  their  richea  and  strength  inpreaaed, 
they  shook  of  thia  degrading  yoke,  and  extended  their  dominion  by  the 
subjection  of  the  neareat  narive  tribea  in  the  interior,  and  by  new 
eataWahmenta  along  the  coaata.  The  more  ancient  Phoenician  colo- 
niea,  auch  as  U^tica  and  Lep^tia,  fa^  from  feeling  jealous  of  the  riaing 
power  of  Carthage,  joined  in  a  federation,  of  wUch  the  new  city  waa 
reeogniaed  aa  the  head.  The  Greek  setdera  at  Cyr^ne,  whose  atate 
had  attained  great  commercial  prosperity,  viewed  the  Carthaginiana  with 
more  jealousy,  and  war  soon  broke  out  between  the  rival  cities. 

While  the  Persian  empire  waa  riaing  into  importance  in  the  east,  Car- 
thage waa  faat  acquiring  supremacy  over  the  western  world,  chiefly  by 
meana  of  the  family  of  Mago— a  family  that  held  the  chief  power  of 
the  state  for  more  than  a  century.  But  just  aa  they  were  rising  into 
eminence,  they  had  to  encounter  a  fbrmidable  enemy  in  the  western 
Mediterranean,  whose  proved  skiU  and  courage  threatened  dangerous 
rivalry.  Thia  led  to  one  of  the  first  naval  engagementa  recorded  in 
history,  and  arose  from  the  following  circumstancea : — 

After  Cy'rua  had  overthrown  Cros^aua,  he  intrusted  the  aubjugation 
of  the  Greek  coloniea  in  Asia  Minor  to  Har'pagua,  one  of  his  generab, 
and  returned  to  complete  tilie  conquest  of  Babyl6nia.  One  of  the  firat 
places  against  which  Har'pagua  directed  hia  efTorta  waa  PhocsB^a,  the 
moat  northern  cily  of  I6nia  (b.  c.  589).  Its  inhabitants  were  celebra- 
ted for  their  commercial  enterpriae  and  skill  in  navigation ;  they  had 
frequently  viaited  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  ventured  beyond  the  mllara 
of  Hercules.  But  they  had  not  strength  to  reaiat  the  myriada  of  Per* 
aia ;  and  when  aummoned  by  Har'pagus,  they  begged  for  a  short  inters 
val  to  deliberate  on  hia  propoaala.  During  thia  period,  they  embarked 
their  wivea,  children,  and  moveable  property,  on  board  their  galleya,  and 
abandoned  the  nakeid  walla  of  their  city  lo  the  Persiana.  They  pro- 
ceeded to  the  island  <^  Cor^aica,  part  of  which  waa  already  occupied  by 
die  Carthaginiana,  and  prepared  to  eatablish  themselves  on  its  coaata. 
The  CaithaginiaBa  and  the  Tyrrheniana,  or  Tuscans,  dreading  the 
rivalry  of  the  enterpriaing  Phocssana,  entered  into  an  alliance  for  their 
destruction,  and  sent  a  fleet  of  <me  hundred  and  twenty  aail  to  drive 
them  from  Cor^aica.  The  PhocaMma,  with  half  the  nund>er  of  veaaels^ 
gained  a  brilliant  victory ;  but,  conscious  that  their  nnmbera  were  too 
weak  to  sustain  repeated  attacks,  they  abandoned  Cor'aica  for  the 
ahorea  of  Gsnl,  where  they  founded  the  city  of  Marseilles. 

In  the  year  that  the  Tarquina  were  expelled,  a  treaty  waa  concluded 
between  the  republica  of  Rtmie  and  Carthage  (a:  c.  509) ;  from  the 
tenna  of  which  it  appears  that  the  Carthaginiana  were  already  supreme 
masters  of  the  northern  coaat  of  Africa  and  the  ialand  of  Saridinia,  and 
that  they  possessed  the  Balearic  islanda,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
Sicily  and  Spain. 

Ever  aince  the  aeafight  off  Cor'sica,  the  Carthaginiana  had  a  jealr 
oua  dread  of  Grecian  valor  and  enterpriae,  which  waa  naturally  aggra- 
vated by  the  increasing  wealth  and  power  of  the  Greek  coloniea  in 
Sicily  and  aouthem  Itaty.  When  Xer'xea,  therefore,  waa  preparing  to 
invade  HeFlaa,  they  readily  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Peraian 
monareh,  and  agreed  to  attack  the  coloniea,  while  he  waged  war  against 
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the  par«ftt  state.  An  aimament  was  accordingly  prepared,  whose  mag'* 
nitade  shows  the  extensiye  power,  and  resources  of  Carthage.  It  con* 
sisted  of  two  thousand  ships  of  war,  three  thousand  transports  and  res* 
sels  of  burdeB,  and  a  land  army  amounting  to  three  hundred  thousand 
men.  The  command  of  the  whole  was  intrusted  to  HamiFcar,  the 
head  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Mdgo.  This  immense  army  consisted 
chieffy*  of  African  mercenaries,  and  was  composed  of  what  are  called 
light  troops.  They  were,  howerer,  wholly  undisciplined,  and  if  de- 
feated in  the  first  onset  could  rarely  be  persuaded  to  renew  the  attack. 

A  landing  was  effected,  without  loss,  at  Panor^mus  (the  modem  Pal- 
ermo) ;  and  when  the  troops  were  refreshed,  Hamil^car  advanced  and  laid 
close  siege  to  Him6ra.  The  governor  Th^ron,  made  a  vigorous  defence, 
though  pressed  not  only  by  the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  enemy,  bm 
by  ihfi  still  more  grievous  pressure  of  famine.  Foreseeing,  however, 
that  the  town,  unless  speedily  relieved,  must  be  forced  to  surrender,  h« 
sent  an  urgent  request  for  assistance  to  Syracuse. 

G^lon,  king  of  Syracuse,  could  only  collect  about  five  thousand  horse 
and  fifteen  thousand  foot.  With  this  veiy  disproportionate  force  he 
marched  affaiost  the  Carthaginians,  to  take  advantage  of  any  o|^rtu- 
nity  that  fortune  might  offer.  On  his  road  he  fortunately  captimd  a 
messenger  from  the  Selinuntines  to  Hamil^'car,  promising  on  a  certain 
day  to  join  him  with  the  auxiliary  force  of  cavalry  that  he  had  demand- 
ed. Though  his  forces  were  fom^dable,  in  point  of  numbers,  HandP- 
car  was  tee  prudent  to  trust  such  undisciplined  hordes,  unless  aided  by 
regular  soldiers,  and  had  therefore  offered  large  bribes  to  win  over  some 
of  the  Grecian  states  in  Sicily  to  his  side.  The  Selinuntines  alone 
listened  to  his  terms,  and  promised  to  aid  him  against  their  old  enemies 
the  Syracusans.  G^on  sent  the  letter  forward  to  Hamil'car ;  and  hav- 
ing taking  measures  to  intercept  the  treacherous  Selinuntines,  he  de- 
Bpatched  a  chosen  body  of  his  own  troops  to  the  Carthaginian  camp  in 
their  stead  at  the  specified  tune.  The  Syracusans  being  admitted  with* 
eat  any  suspicion,  suddenly  galloped  to  Uie  general's  tent,  slew  Hamil'- 
cai:  and  his  principal  officers,  and  dien,  hurrying  to  die  haibor,  set  fire 
to  the  fieet.  The  blaa^  of  the  burning  vessels,  the  cries  of  Hamil'car'a 
aervants,  and  the  shouts  of  the  Syracusans,  threw  the  whole  Carthagin** 
itsa  aimy  into  confusion ;  in  the  midst  of  which  they  were  attacked  by 
061en  with  the  rest  of  his  forces.  Without  leaders  and  without  ooiik* 
Mand,  the  Carthaginians  could  make  no  effective  resistance ;  more  than 
half  of  the  invaders  fell  in  the  field ;  the  remainder,  widiout  arms  and 
<«rithout  provisions,  sought  shelter  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  where 
most  of  them  perished.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  great  victory  was 
Won  on  the  same  day  that  the  battle  of  Thermop'ylae  was  fought,  and 
dM  Persian  fleet  defeated  at  Attemis^ium ;  three  of  the  noblest  triunq»ha 
Stained  in  the  struggle  for  Grecian  freedom  (b.  c.  480). 

The  miserable  remnant  of  the  Carthaginian  troops  rallied  under  Gis'- 
gofi^  the  son  of  Hami^car ;  but  the  new  general  found  it  impossible  to 
remedy  the  disorganization  occasioned  by  the  late  defeat,  and  was 
forced  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

For  seventy  yeiM  alter  this  defeat,  little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
Carthage,  except  that  dming  that  period  the  state  greatly  extended  its 
]^w«r  over  the  native  tribes  of  Africa,  and  gained  important  ac4]iiisi* 


tkns  of  tenilory  fram  the  Cyreniam.  Sicny  ww,  in  the  meanthne, 
the  scene  of  a  war  which  threatened  totid  annihilation  to  Syracuse,  the 
Athenians  having  inraded  the  island,  and  laid  siege  to  that  city.  But 
when  the  Athenians  were  totally  defeated  (b.  c.  416),  the  Carthagin- 
ians had  their  attention  once  more  directed  to  Sicilian  politics  by  an 
embassy  from  the  Segestans,  seeking  their  protection-  against  the  Syra- 
ciisans,  whose  wrath  they  had  proToked  by  their  alliance  wiUi  the 
Athenians. 

Section  TV. — History  of  Carthage  during  the  Sicilian  Warg. 

FEOM  B.  C.  416   TO  B.  c.  264, 

The  Carthaginians  gladly  seized  the  pretext  afforded  them  by  the 
Segestaa  embassy;  and  a  new  expedition  was  sent  against  Sicily, 
under  the  command  of  Han'nibal,  the  son  of  Gis'gon.  This  new  in- 
vasion was  crowned  with  success;  Selinun^tum  and  Him^ra  were 
taken  by  storm,  and  their  inhabitants  pnt  to  the  sword.  The  Sicilians 
solicited  a  truce,  which  was  granted  on  terms  extremely  favorable  to 
the  Carthaginians. 

So  elated  was  the  state  at  this  success,  that  nothing  less  than  the 
entire  subjugation  of  Sicily  was  contemplated.  In^ules,  the  son  of 
Han^no,  and  Han^nibal,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  armament,  proceeded 
to  besiege  Agrigen^tum,  the  second  city  of  the  island.  During  tilie 
siege,  which  lasted  eight  months,  the  assailants  suffered  severely  from 
pestilential  disease,  and  the  garrison  from  famine.  After  having  en- 
dured with  wonderful  patience  the  severest  extremities  of  famine,  the 
Agrigentines  forced  their  way  through  the  enemies'  lines  by  night,  and 
retreated  to  G^la,  abandoning  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  wounded,  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Carthaginians.  Himil'co,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
chief  command  on  the  death  of  his  father  Han^nibal,  ordered  these 
helpless  victims  to  be  massacred.  G6U  soon  shared  the  fate  ef  Agri- 
gen'tum;  and  Diomy'sius  L,  the  king  of  Syracusoi  who  had  taken  the 
command  of  the  confederated  Sicilians,  deemed  it  pmdent  to  open  ne- 
gotiations for  peace.  A  treaty  was  concluded  (b.  c.  405),  which 
neither  party  intended  to  observe  longer  than  the  necessary  preparations 
fox  a  more  decisive  contest  would  require.  Scarcely  were  the  Cartha- 
ginians withdrawn,  when  Diony'sius  sent  deputies  to  all  the  Greek 
states  in  Sicily^,  exhorting  them  by  a  simultaneous  efibrt  to  expel  all  in* 
truders,  and  secure  their  future  independence.  His  machinations  were 
successful ;  the  Carthaginian  merchants  who,  on  the  faith  of  the  lata 
treaty,  had  settled  in  the  principal  commercial  town,  were  perfidiously 
massacred;  while  Dion/sius,  at  the  head  of  a  powetiiil  army,  cap- 
tured several  of  the  most  important  Cartbaginiaa  fortresses. 

All  the  forces  that  the  wealth  of  Carthage  could  procure  were  ^peed* 
ily  collected  to  punish  this  treachery ;  and  HimiL'co  advanced  ^[ainst 
Syracuse,  and  laid  siege  to  it  with  the  fairest  prospeds  of  success. 
But  a  plague  of  such  uncommon  viroienoe  broke  out  in  the  Carthagia* 
ian  camp,  that  the  living  were  unable  to  bury  the  dead,  and  information 
of  this  state  of  things  being  conveyed  to  Sy^racuae,  Diony^sius  sallied 
forth  with  ail  his  forces,  and  assauked  the  Cartbaginiaa  camp.    B^Bxem 
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any  attempt  Was  made  at  resistance :  night  alone  pat  an  end  to  thd 

slaughter ;  and  when  morning  dawned,  Himil'co  found  that  nothing  but 
a  speedy  surrender  could  save  him  and  his  followers  from  total  ruin. 
He  stipulated  only  for  the  lives  of  himself  and  the  Carthaginians,  aban- 
doning all  his  auxiliaries  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Syracusans. 

The  Carthaginians  sent  another  armament,  commanded  by  M^go,  a 
nobleman  of  high  rank,  to  retrieve  their  losses  in  Sicily ;  but  their 
forces  were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  the  leader  slain.  The 
younger  Mdgo,  son  of  the  late  general,  having  received  a  strong  rein- 
forcement from  Africa,  hazarded  a  second  engagement,  in  which  the 
Syracusans  were  totally  defeated.  Diony^sius  was  induced  by  this 
overthrow  to  solicit  a  peace,  which  was  concluded  on  terms  honorable 
to  both  parties. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Sicilian  war  was  followed  by  a  plague,  which 
destroyed  multitudes  of  the  citizens  of  Carthage  (b.  c.  347) ;  and 
scarcely  had  this  visitation  passed  away,  when  insurrections  broke  out 
in  the  African  provinces,  and  in  the  colonies  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.' 
But  the  Carthaginian  senate  showed  itself  equal  to  tne  crisis ;  by  a 
course  of  policy  in  which  firmness  was  tempered  by  conciliation,  these 
dangers  were  averted,  an|l  the  state  restored  to  its  former  vigor  and 
prosperity. 

In  the  meantime,  Sy'racuse  was  weakened  by  the  death  of  Diony'- 
sius  I.,  who,  though  stigmatized  as  a  tyrant  by  the  Greek  historians, 
appears  to  have  been  a  wise  tmd  prudent  sovereign.  *'  No  one,"  said 
Scip^io  Africdnus,  "  ever  concerted  his  schemes  with  more  wisdom,  or 
executed  them  with  more  energy,  than  the  elder  Diony'sius."  His 
son,  Diony^sius  II.,  was  a  profligate  prince,  whose  excesses  filled  the 
state  with  tunmlt  and  distraction.  The  Carthaginians  eagerly  embra- 
ced the  opportunity  of  accomplishing  the  favorite  object  of  their  policy, 
the  conquest  of  Sicily :  and  a  great  armament  was  prepared,  of  which 
Migo  was  appointed  the  chief  commander. 

Migd,  at  the  very  first  attack,  made  himself  master  of  the  haibor  of 
Sy'racuse.  The  Syracusans,  destitute  of  money,  of  arms,  and  almost 
of  hope,  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Corinthians ;  and  Tim61eon,  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  and  purest  patriots  of  antiquity,  was  sent  to  their 
assistance.  A  great  portion  of  the  Carthaginian  army  had  been  levied 
in  the  Greek  colonies ;  Tim61eon,  hoping  to  work  on  their  patriotic 
feelings,  addressed  letters  to  the  leaders  of  these  mercenaries,  expos- 
tulating with  them  on  the  disgrace  of  bearing  arms  against  their  coun- 
trymen :  and  though  he  did  not  prevail  on  any  to  desert,  yet  Mdgo, 
having  heard  of  these  intrigues,  felt  such  distrust  of  his  followers,  that 
he  at  once  abandoned  Sy'racuse,  and  returned  home. 
'  Great  was  the  indignation  of  the  Carthaginians  at  this  unexpected 
termination  of  the  campaign ;  Md^  committed  suicide  to  escape  their 
wrath:  New  forces  were  raised  to  retrieve  their  losses  in  Sicily ;  two 
generals,  Han'nibal  and  Hamil'car  were  appointed  to  the  command, 
and  were  intnisted  with  an  army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  and  a  fleet 
consisting  of  two  hundred  war-galleys,  and  a  thousand  ships  of  burden. 

Tim61eon  hasted  to  meet  the  invaders,  though  his  forces  barely 
amounted  to  seven  thousand  men.  He  unexpectedly  attacked  the  Car- 
feagiwian  army  on  its  march,  near  the  river  Crimisus ;  and  the  confa- 


flion  produced  by  die  surprise  tenniittted  in  a  tobl  imtt.  Tito  Syraeu- 
Bans  captured  town  after  town,  until  at  length  the  senate  of  Carthage 
was  forced  to  solicit  peace,  and  accept  the  terms  dictated  by  the  con^r 
queror. 

While  Carthage  was  thus  unfortunate  abroad,  her  liberties  at  home 
narrowly  escap^  destruction.  Han^no,  one  of  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  state,  resolred  to  make  himself  master  of  his  country  by  poison- 
ing the  leaders  of  tilie  senate  at  a  banquet.  This  diabolical  plot  was 
fimtrated  by  a  timely  discovery,  and  the  exasperated  traitor  resolyed  to 
haaEard  an  open  rebellion.  Hanng  armed  his  slares,  to  the  number  of 
twenty  thousand,  he  took  the  field,  and  invited  the  native  African  tribes 
to  join  his  standard.  This  ^peal  was  disregarded  ;  and  before  Han'no 
could  levy  fresh  forces,  he  was  surrounded  by  an  army  hastily  raised, 
his  fd^owers  routed,  and  himself  made  prisoner.  He  was  put  to  deadi 
with  the  most  cruel  tortures ;  and,  according  to  the  barbarous  custom 
of  Carthage,  his  children  and  nearest  relatives  shared  the  same  fate. 

New  dissensions  in  Sy^racuse  afforded  the  Carthaginians  a  fresh 
pretext  for  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily.  Agathoc'les,  an  intriguing 
demagogue  of  mean  birth,  had  acquired  great  influence  among  his 
countrymen,  and,  finally,  by  the  secret  aid  of  the  Carthaginians,  be- 
came master  of  the  state.  But  he  soon  showed  little  regard  for  the 
ties  of  gratitudie,  and  declared  his  resolution  to  expel  his  benefactors 
from  the  island.  The  Carthaginian  senate  immediately  sent  Hamil^car 
with  a  powerful  army  against  this  new  enemy.  Agathocles  was  oonfr- 
pletely  defeated,  and  forced  to  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls  of  Sy^* 
racuse.  The  city  was  soon  closely  invested,  and  everything  seemed 
to  promise  Hamil^car  complete  success  at  no  distant  day,  when  Aga- 
thoc'les  suddenly  baffled  all  his  calculations,  by  adopting  one  of  the  most 
extraordinsfy  measures  recorded  in  history.  Having  assembled  the 
Syracusans,  he  detclared  that  he  could  liberate  them  nom  all  dangers, 
if  an  army  and  a  small  sum  of  money  were  [Aaced  at  his  disposal ; 
adding,  that  his  plan  would  be  instantly  defeated,  if  its  nature  was  di<» 
vulged.  An  army  of  liberated  slaves  was  hastily  levied,  the  sum  of 
fi^"  talents  intrusted  to  his  discretion,  and  a  fleet  prepared  in  secret ; 
when  all  was  ready,  Agathoc^es  announced  his  design  of  transporting 
his  forces  into  Africa,  and  compelling  the  Carthaginians,  by  the  dread 
of  a  nearer  danger,  to  abandon  Sicily. 

Having  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  blockading  squadron,  Agathodes 
toived  safely  in  Afhca  before  the  Carthaginians  had  received  the  slight- 
est notion  oC  his  intention  (s.  c.  309).  To  inspire  his  soldiers  with  a 
resolution  to  conquer  oar  die,  he  cut  off  sll  chsnce  of  retreat  by  burning 
his  transports ;  then  fearlessly  advancing,  he  stormed  Tiinis  and  sev- 
eral other  cities,  the.  plunder  of  which  he  divided  among  his  soMims, 
and  instigated  the  African  princes  to  ^throw  off  the  yoke  of  Carthage. 
Han^no  and  Bomil^ear  were  sent  to  check  the  i»ogress  of  this  daring 
invader,  with  forces  nearly  four  times  as  great  as  the  Sicilian  army ; 
but  Agathoc^ea  did  not  decline  the  engagement.  His  valor  was  re- 
warded by  a  decisive  victory.  Fdlowing  up  his  success,  Agathoc^es 
sUMrmed  me  enemies'  camp,  where  were  found  heaps  of  fetters  and 
chains,  which  the  CaithaginiMis,  confident  of  success,  had  prepared  for 
the  invading  aimy. 
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DraedfU  consternatioii  was-  jmMiueed  in  CaithAfe  by  die  news  of 
ihiB  vnexpected  defeaL  HaniiPcar,  who  was  yigorously  preaaing  foi^ 
ward  tlie  siege  of  Sy'iaciiae,  was  surprised  by  the  unexpected  order  to 
return  home  and  defend  his  own  country.  He  broke  up  the  siege,  and 
sent  home'  five  thoosand  of  his  best  tnx^.  Having  supplied  their 
place  by  hiring  firesh  mercenaries,  he  again  invaded  the  S3rracu88]i  ter- 
litories  ;  but  was  unexpectedly  attacked,  defeated,  and  slain. 

Ophel'las,  king  of  Cyrene,  had  joined  Agathocles  with  all  his  for* 
ces ;  but  the  Syracusan  monarch,  jealous  of  his  inflbeaee,  had  him  pri* 
vately  poisoned.  Having  thus  removed  his  rival,  he  diought  he  might 
safely  revisit  Sicily,  and  intrust  the  command  of  the  Airican  army  to 
Ins  son.  But,  dunng  his  absence,  the  fruits  of  all  his  former  labors 
were  lost :  the  army  under  a  young  and  inexperienced  general,  threw 
aside  the  restraints  of  discipline ;  the  Greek  estates,  indignant  at  the 
nmrder  of  Ophel'las,  withheld  their  contingents;  and  the  African 
princes  renewed  their  allegiance  to  Carthage.  Agathoc^es  hearing  of 
these  disorders,  hasted  to  remedy  them :  but  finding  all  his  efforts  vain, 
he  fled  back  to  Sicily,  abandoning  both  his  sons  and  his  soldieTS.  The 
army,  exasperated  by  his  desertion,  slew  their  leaders,  and  surrendered 
themselves  to  the  Carthaginians;  and  Agathoc^les  died  soon  after, 
either  from  grief  or  poison. 

After  the  death  of  this  formidable  enemy,  the  Carthaginians  renewed 
their  intrigues  in  Sicily,  and  soon  acquired  a  predominant  influence  in 
tiie. island.  Finding  themselves  in  danger  of  utter  ruin,  the  Greek  col- 
onies solicited  the  ud  of  Pyr^rhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  had  married  a 
daughter  of  Agathoc/les,  and  was  then  in  Italy  endeavoring  to  protect 
the  colonies  of  Magna  Grs^cia  from  the  increasing  power  of  the  Ro- 
mtMi  (b.  O.  277).  Pyr'rhus  made  a  very  successful  campaign  in 
Sicily,  every  Carthaginian  town,  except  LUybc'um,  submittMi  to  his 
anns.  But  he  was  soon  induced  to  return  to  Italy ;  and  the  fruits  of 
his  victories  were  lost  almost  as  rspidly  as  they  had  been  acquired, 
notwithstanding  the  heroic  exertions  of  Hierp,  king  of  Sj^racuse. 

SxcTioif  v.— JVom  tke  OcmimmeemaU  o/iKe  Roman  Wan  to  the  DettruetioH 

of  Carthage, 

'  FROM   B.  C.  264   TO   B.  c.  146. 

Whbn  Pyr'riius  was  leaving  Sicily,  he  exclaimed  to  his  attendants, 
*'  What  a  fine  field  of  battle  we  are  leaving  to  the  Carthaginians  and 
Romans  ?"  His  prediction  was  soon  verified,  though  the  circumstances 
diat  precipitated  the  contest  were  apparently  of  tittle  importance.  A 
body  of  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Agathoc'les,  after  the  death  of  that 
monarch,  troacherously  got  possession  of  Messina,  and  put  all  the  in- 
habitants to  the  sword.  Hiero,  king  of  Sy'racuse,  marched  against  the 
Mamertines,  as  the  independent^  companies  that  had  seized  Messina 
were  called,  and  defeated  them  m  the  field.  Half  the  Mamertines  in« 
voked  the  aid  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  placed  them  in  immediate  pos« 
session  of  the  citadel,  while  the  others  sought  the  powerful  protection 
of  Rome.  After  nmch  hesitation,  the  Romans  consented  to  grant  the 
nquired  aid.  The  citadel  of  Messina  was  taken  af^  a  brief  siege, 
and  the  Carthaginians  were  routed  with  great  slaughter.    Thus  com- 
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iMneed  ike  first  Punic  war,  which  lasted  twenty-three  yean,  the  de* 
tails  of  which  will  be  found  in  ^e  chapters  on  Roman  history. 

In  this  war  Carthage  lost  Sicily,  and  its  supremacy  in  the  western 
Mediterranean,  which  involved  the  fate  of  all  its  other  insular  posses- 
sions. The  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  money  was  wanting  to  pay  the 
arrears  due  to  the  soldiers.  The  mercenaries  mutinied,  and  advancing 
in  a  body,  laid  siege  to  Tunis.  Thence  they  marched  against  U'tica, 
while  the  light  African  cavalry  that  had  joined  in  the  rebellion  ravaged 
the  country  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Cartibage.  The  revolters  were  sub- 
dued ;  but  not  until  they  h^  reduced  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  repub- 
lic to  a  desert.  The  mercenaries  in  Sardinia  had  also  thrown  off  their 
allegiance ;  and  the  Romans,  in  violation  of  the  recent  peace,  took 
possession  of  the  island ;  an  injury  which  Carthage  was  unable  to 
resent. 

Hamil'car  Bar'ca,*  grieved  to  see  his  country  sinking,  formed  a  pro- 
ject for  raising  it  once  more  lo  an  equality  with  its  imperious  rival,  by 
completely  subduing  the  Spanish  peninsula.  His  son  Han'nibal,  then 
a  boy  only  nine  years  of  age,  earnestly  besought  leave  to  accompany 
his  father  on  this  expedition :  but  before  granting  the  request,  Ham- 
il'car  led  the  boy  to  the  altar,  and  made  him  swear  eternal  hostility  to 
Rome. 

During  nine  years  Hamil'car  held  the  command  in  Spain,  and  found 
means,  either  by  force  or  negotiation,  to  subdue  almost  the  entire 
country.  He  used  the  treasures  he  acquired  to  strengthen  the  influence 
of  the  Barcan  family  in  the  state,  relying  chiefly  on  the  democracy  for 
support  against  bis  great  rival  Han'no,  who  hsd  the  chief  infhiencs 
among  the  nobility. 

Has'drubal,  the  son-in-law  of  HamiFcar,  succeeded  to  his  power  and 
bis  projects.  He  is  suspected  of  having  designed  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  in  Spain,  after  having  failed  to  make  himself  absolute 
m  Carthage.  He  built  a  new  capital  with  regal  splendor,  which  re- 
ceived the  name  of  New  Carthage  ;  the  richest  silver-mines  were  opened 
in  its  neighborhood,  and  enormous  bribes  were  sent  to  Carthage  to  dis- 
arm jealousy  or  stifle  inquiry.  Unlike  other  Carthaginian  governors  of 
provinces,  he  made  every  possible  exertion  to  win  the  affections  of  the 
native  Spaniards,  and  he  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  their  kings. 
The  Romans  were  at  length  alarmed  by  his  success,  and  compelled  him 
lo  sign  a  treaty,  by  which  he  was  bound  to  abstain  from  passing  the 
Ib^rus  (Ebro),  or  attacking  the  territory  of  the  Sagimtines.' 

When  Has'drubal  fell  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin,  the  Barcan  family 
had  sufficient  influence  to  have  Han'nibal  appointed  his  successor, 
*  though  he  had  barely  attained  his  legal  majority  (b.  c.  221).  The 
youthful  general  having  gained  several  victories  over  the  Spaniards, 
boldly  laid  siege  to  Sagun'tutn,  and  thus  caused  ths  second  war  with 
the  Romans,  for  the  details  of  which  we  must  refer  to  the  chapters  on 
Roman  history. 

During  the  course  of  this  war,  the  Carthaginian  navy,  the  source  of 
its  greatness  and  the  security  of  its  strength,  was  neglected.  The  spirit 
of  party  also  raged  violently  in  Carthage  itself.     At  the  conclusion  of  the 

*  Barea  signifiet  **  thander"  is  the  Phoeaiciaa  laaguage,  and  al0o  in  ttcturew^ 
which  it  detely  allied  to  Phcenieiaa.    The  Hebrew  root  is  P^  to  thunder. 
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war,  Carthage  was  depnved  of  all  her  poseeesiona  out  of  AMea,  aal 
her  fleet  was  detiyered  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Thenoefiurwaid 
Carthage  was  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  commercial  city  mider  the  pro- 
tection of  Rome.  A  powerful  rival  also  was  raised  against  the  repub- 
lic in  Africa  itself  by  the  alliance  of  the  Nmnidiaa  king  Massinis'Ba 
with  the  Romans  ;  and  that  monarch  took  possession  ol  most  of  the 
western  Carthaginian  colcmies. 

Han^nibal,  notwithstanding  his  late  reverses,  continued  at  the  head 
of  the  Carthaginian  state,  and  reformed  several  abuaes  that  had  crept 
into  the  managemeirt  of  the  finances  and  die  administration  of  jnstioe. 
But  these  judicious  refiorms  provoked  the  enmity  of  the  flMtiotts  nobles 
who  had  hitherto  been  permitted  to  fatten  on  public  plunder ;  they  joined 
with  the. old  rivals  of  the  Barcan  iGunily,  and  even  degraded  themiselves 
so  far  as  to  act  as  spies  for  the  Romans,  who  still  dreaded  the  abilities 
of  Han'nibal.  In  consequence  of  their  machinaticMts  the  old  general 
was  forced  to  fly  from  the  ooontry  he  had  so  long  labored  to  serve ; 
and,  after  several  vicissitudes,  died  of  poison,  to  escape  the  mean  and 
malignant  persecution  of  the  Romans,  whose  hatred  followed  him  in 
his  exile,  and  compelled  the  king  of  Bithynia  to  refuse  him  [nrotection. 
The  mound  which  marks  his  last  resting-place  is  still  a  remarkable 
object. 

But  the  Carthaginians  had  soon  reason  to  lament  the  loas  of  tkeir 
champion :  the  Romans  were  not  conciliated  by  the  expulsion  of  Han'* 
nibal ;  and  Massinis^sa,  relying  upon  their  simport,  made  frequent  in- 
cursions into  the  territories  of  the  republic.  Both  parties  comfdained 
of  each  other  as  aggressors  before  the  Roman  senate  (b.  c.  162) ;  but 
though  they  received  an  equal  hearing,  the  decision  was  long  previously 
settled  in  favor  of  Massinis'sa.  While  tbese  negotiations  were  pend- 
iiig,  Carthage  was  harassed  by  political  dissension ;  the  popular  party 
*-^lieving,  and  not  without  reason,  that  the  low  estate  of  the  republic 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  animosi^  that  the  aristocratic  faction  had 
shown  to  the  Barcan  family,  and  especially  to  Han'nibal,  on  account 
of  his  financial  and  judicial  reform— KM>nvened  a  tumultuous  assembly, 
and  sent  forty  of  the  pricipal  senators  into  bsnishment,  exacting  an  oath 
from  the  citizens  that  they  would  never  permit  their  return.  The  exiles 
sought  refuge  with  Massinis^sa,  who  sent  his  sons  to  intercede  with  the 
Carthaginian  populace  in  their  favor.  The  Numidian  princes  were  not 
oinly  refused  admittance  to  the  city,  but  ignominiously  chased  from  their 
territory.  Sudii  an  insult  naturally  provoked  a  fresh  war,  in  which 
the  Carthaginians  were  defeated,  and  forced  to  submit  to  Ae  most  oner- 
ous conditions. 

The  Roman  senate,  continually  solicited  by  the  elder  Cato,  at  length 
came  to  the  resolution  af  totally  destroying  Carthage  ;  but  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  discover  a  pretext  for  war  against  a  state  which,  conscious  of  its 
weakness,  had  resolved  to  obey  every  command.    The  Carthaginians 

£ve  up  three  hundred  of  their  noblest  youths  as  hostages^  surrendered 
^  flhips-of-war  and.  their  magazines  of  arms ;  but  when,  after  all 
these  concessions,  they  were  ordered  to  abandon  their  city,  they  took 
courage  from  despair,  and  absolutely  refused  obedience.  War  was  in- 
stantiy  proclaimed ;  the  Romans  met  with  almost  uninterrupted  suc- 
cess ;  and  at  the  close  of  titi^  toin  ]r^uB  that  the  war  lasted,  Carthage 
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wu  tftken  by  stom,  and  its  magnificent  edifices  levelled  with  the 
ground; 

Section  VL — Namgationi  Tradct  and  Commerce  of  Carthage* 

The  colonial  and  commercial  policy  of  the  Carthaginians  was  far 
less  generous  than  that  of  their  ancestors,  the  Phcenicians ;  the  harbors 
of  the  capital  were  open  to  the  ships  and  merchants  of  foreign  nations, 
but  admission  was  either  wholly  refiised  to  all  the  remaining  ports  in  the 
territory  of  the  republic,  or  subjected  to  the  most  onerous  restrictions. 
This  selfish  S3r8tem,  which  has  been  imitated  by  too  many  modem 
commercial  states,  was  forced  upon  the  Carthaginians  by  pecuHar  cir- 
cumstances. Their  trade  with  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Africa  was  car- 
'  ried  on  principally  by  barter ;  the  ignorant  savages  exchanged  valuable 
commodities  for  showy  trifles ;  and  the  admission  of  competition  would 
at  once  have  shown  them  how  much  they  lost  in  the  exchange.  Had 
the  Carthaginians,  under  such  circumstances,  permitted  free  trade,  they 
would,  in  fact,  have  destroyed  their  own  market. 

The  principal  commerce  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the  western  Medit- 
erranean was  with-the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  and  the  south  of  Italy, 
from  which  they  obtained  wine  and  oil,  in  exchange  for  negro  slaves, 
precious  stones,  and  gold,  procured  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  also 
for  cotton  cloths  manufactured  at  Carthage  and  in  the  island  of  Malta. 
Cor'sica  supplied  honey,  wax,  and  slaves ;  Sardinia  yielded  abundance 
of  com ;  the  Balearic  islands  produced  the  best  breed  of  mules  ;  resin 
and  volcanic  products,  such  as  sulphur  and  pumice-stone,  were  obtained 
from  the  Lipari  islands  ;  and  southern  Spain  was,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  chief  source  whence  the  nations  of  antiquity  procured  the 
precious  metals. 

Beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules  the  Carthaginians  succeeded  the 
Phoenicians  in  die  tin  and  amber  trade  with  the  south  Britbh  islands 
and  the  nations  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic.  After  the  destmction  of 
Carthage,  this  trade  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  earliest  rivals,  the 
Phocsans  of  Marseilles,  who  changed  its  route  ;  they  made  their  pur- 
chases on  the  north  shore  of  Gaul,  and  conveyed  their  goods  overland 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  in  that  age  a  journey  of  thirty  days. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Africa  the  Carthaginian  colonies  studded  the 
shores  of  Morocco  and  Fez ;  but  their  great  mart  was  the  island  of 
Cer^ne,  now  Suina,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean  (29°  W  N.  lat.,  10^  40'  W. 
long.).  On  this  island  was  the  great  dep6t  of  merchandise ;  and  goods 
were  transported  from  it  in  light  barks  to  the  opposite  coast,  where  they 
were  bartered  with  the  native  inhabitants.  The  Carthaginian  exports 
were  trinkets,  saddlery,  linen,  or  more  probably,  cotton  webs,  pottery, 
and  arms ;  for  which  they  received  undressed  hides  and  elephants' 
teeth.  To  this  trade  was  added  a  very  lucrative  fishety :  the  tunny  fish 
{thf/nnus  scomber),  which  is  still  plentifrd  on  the  northwestem  coast  of 
Africa,  was  deemed  a  great  luxury  by  the  Carthaginians.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  these  enterprising  merchants  had  some  in- 
tercourse with  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  that  their  navigators  advanced 
beyond  the  mouths  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia ;  but  the  caution  with 
which  everything  respecting  this  trade  was  concealed,  renders  it  im- 
possible to  detemiine  its  nature  and  extent  widi  accuracy. 
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It  is  Terv  difficult  to  discoTer  anyparticulais  respecting  the  cara^ 
trade  which  the  Carthaginians  carried  on  from  their  southern  settte- 
ments  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  From  the  districts  bordering  on  tilie 
desert  the  chief  articles  obtained  were  dates  and  salt ;  but  from  beyond 
the  desert,  the  imports  were  negro  slaves  and  gold-dust.  The  nature 
of  this  lucrative  commerce  was  the  more  easily  concealed,  as  the  cai»- 
vans  were  formed  not  at  Carthage,  but  at  remote  towns  in  the  interioiv 
and  all  t&e  chief  staples  were  situated  on  the  confineft  of  tht  Grosl 
Desert. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF 

THE   GRECIAN   STATES. 

Section  L-^Oeograqphieal  Outline  ofHdUu. 

Grsbcb  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Gamb^ui  moanteins^ 
which  separated  it  from  Maced6nia ;  on  the^east  by  the  iEgean,  on  the 
south  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  seas,  its 
extent  from  north  to  south  was  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  geo** 
graphical  miles,  from  east  to  west  one  hundred  and  six^  miles,  and 
consequently  its  area  was  about  d4>000  square  miles  ;  making  a  small, 
indeed  too  small,  a  reduction  for  the  irregularis  of  its  outline.  No 
European  country  was  so  advantageously  situated ;  on  the  eastelm  eide, 
the  ^gean  sea,  studded  with  islands,  brought  it  into  close  contact  widi 
Asia  Minor  and  the  Phcenician  frontiers ;  the  voyage  to  Eg3rpt  was 
neither  long  nor  difficult,  though  it  afforded  not  so  many  resting-places 
to  the  mariners  ;  and  from  the  west  there  was  a  short  and  easy  pas- 
sage  to  Italy.  The  entire  line  of  this  extensive  coast  was  indmited 
with  bays  and  harbors,  offering  every  focility  for  navigation ;  while  the 
two  great  gulfs  that  divided  HeHas,  or  northern  Greece,  from  tks 
Peloponnesus,  or  southern  Greece,  must  have,  in  the  very  earliest  ages, 
forced  naval  affairs  on  the  attention  o(  the  inhabitants. 

Nature  herself  has  formed  three  great  divisions  of  dus  very  remade^ 
able  country.  The  Saronic  and  Corinthian  gulfs  sever  the  Pelopon*- 
n6su8  from  Hellas ;  and  this  latter  is  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
portions,  northern  and  southern,  by  the  chain  of  Mount  (E^ta,  which 
traverses  it  obliquely,  severing  Thes'saly  and  Eplrus  from  central 
HeMas. 

Thes'salv,  the  largest  of  all  the  Grecian  provinces,  may  be  generally 
described  as  an  extensive  table-land,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  the 
mountains,  and  by  the  ^gean  sea,  close  to  whose  shores  rise  the  lofty 
peaks  of  Os^sa  and  Olym'pus.  Its  principal,  indeed  almost  its  only  river, 
is  the  P6neus,  which  rises  in  Mount  Pin'dus,  and  flowing  in  an  easterly 
direction,  falls  into  the  iEgean  sea.  Thes'saly  was  ruined  by  its  nat- 
ural wealth;  the  inhabitants  rioted  in  sensual  enjoyments;  anarchv 
and  tyranny  followed  each  other  in  regular  succession ;  and  thus  Thes'- 
saly  prepared  for  the  yoke  of  a  master,  was  the  first  to  submit  to  the 
Persian  invaders,  and  afterward  to  the  Macedonian  Philip. 

Epirus  was,  next  to  Thes^saly,  the  largest  of  the  Grecian  provinces ; 
but  it  was  also  the  least  cultivated.  It  was  divided  into  two  provincel ; 
Molos'sis,  and  Thesprdtia.    The  interior  of  Epfrus  is  traversed  by  wild: 
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and  uncultivated  mountains.  The  wildness  of  the  country,  ttad  (be 
rudeness  of  the  inhabitants,  have  given  occasion  to  the  Greeks  to  rep-' 
resent  the  rivers  Ach'eron  and  Cocytus,  which  flow  into  the  gulf  of 
Acherdsia,  as  rivers  belonging  to  the  uotfemal  regions.  Its  oxen  and 
horses  were  unrivalled ;  and  it  was  also  celebrated  for  a  large  breed  of 
dogs,  called  Molossin,  whose  ferocity  is  still  remarked  by  the  traveller. 

Central  Greeco,  or  Hel'las,  contained  nine  countries :  1,  At'tica ; 
2,  Meg'aris ;  3,  BoBdCia ;  4,  Ph6ci6  i  5,  etuaitem  Ldcns ;  6,  western 
L6cris;  7,  Doris;  8,  iEt61ia;  9,  Acaminia. 

Aftiea  is  a  headliBuid  extending  in  a  soudiBaeterly  direction  about 
sixty-three  miles  into  the  ^gean  sea.  It  is  about  twenty-five  miles 
broad  at  its  base,  whence  it  gradually  tapers  toward  a  point,  until  it 
ends  in  the  rocky  promontory  of  Siinium  {Ce^  Colonna),  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  stood  a  celebrated  temple  of  Minerva.  It  wa»  not  a  fer- 
tile oountry,  never  being  able  to  produce  rafficieat  com  for  the  support 
of  its  inhabitants ;  but  it  had  rich  silver  mines  in  Mount  Ldriura,  ex- 
cellent mazbla  quarries  in  Mount  Pentel'icus,  and  the  ranges  of  hills,  by 
which  it  is  tntersected  in  every  direction,  produced  aJbmidance  of  ar- 
omatic pknts,  from  which  swarms  of  industrious  bees  formed  the  most 
celebratod  honey. 

Mtgafrisj  the  smallest  of  the  Grecian  tetritories,  lay  west  of  At^tica, 
dose  to  the  Corinthian  isdimus.  It  capital  was  Meg^era,  a  town  of 
oonsiderBble  strsngdi. 

BaStia  was  a  korge  plain,  almost  wholly  sumnmded  by  mountains : 
it  was  divided  by  Cithse'ron  from  At'tica^  a  mountaiA  oelebrated  by  the 
poets  for  the  mystic  orgies  of  Bac'chns,  the  metamorphosis  of  Actffi'oa, 
ibe  death  of  Pen^theus,  and  the  exposure  of  (E'dipus.  On  the  west 
were  the  chains  of  Pamas^sus  and  HeKioon,  sacred  to  the  Muses,  sep- 
arating it  from  Phdcis ;  and  on  the  north  it  was  divided  from  eastern 
L6cris  by  a  prolongation  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Cn^mis.  On  the  east 
was  Mount  PtoUs,  extending  to  the  Eurfpus,  a  narrow  strait  ikeX  divides 
the  island  o£  EuboD^a  from  Uie  mainland.  The  climate  was  cloudy,  and 
die  soil  nuirshy,  as  might  be  conjectured  from-  the  position  of  the  eoun- 
tsy ;  but  it  was  a  fertile  and  well-watered  district,  and  the  most  densely 
populated  in  Greece. 

PhodSf  a  district  of  moderate  size  and  unequal  shape,  extended  from 
the  mountain  chains  of  (E'ta  and  Cn^mis,  southward  to  the  Corinthian 
i;ulf.  It  contained  several  important  mountain-passes  between  north- 
'fim  and  southern  Greece,  the  chief  of  which,  near  the  capital  city 
Elatela,  was  early  occupied  by  PhiUp  in  his  second  invasion  of  Hellas. 
Mounts  HeFfcon  and  Pamas^'sus,  and  the  fountains  of  Aganipp^  and 
Hippocren6,  are  names  familiar  to  every  reader  of  poetry ;  and  these» 
with  the  temple  and  oracle  of  DeFphi,  render  the  sou  of  Ph6cis  sacred. 
Delphi  (Qastri)  was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Mount  Pamas^sus, 
overshadowed  by  its  double  peak ;  and  above  the  city  was  the  mag- 
nificent temple  of  Apollo.  Here,  under  the  patronage  of  the  god,  were 
collected  all  the  masterpieces  of  Grecian  art  in  countless  abundance, 
tO|[ether  with  costly  offerings  from  nations,  cities,  and  kings.  Here  the 
Amphictyenic  council  promulgated  the  first  manms  of  Sie  law  of  na- 
tions ;  here  the  Pythian  games,  scarcely  mferior  to  diose  of  Olympia, 
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oxeieiMdi  the  Oieciaa  yooth  m  aAielie  contests ;  wkdle  tbe  fkMt8»  as^ 
semiUed  toaoA  the  Castelian  ftnmtain,  chanted  their  lival  odes  ia  uM^ 
emiilation. 

East  LSetis  extends  along  the  Eurtpos :  it  was  inhabited  br  two 
tribes,  the  Opim^tii  and  Epicnemid'ii,  derinng  their  names  frmn  Monats 
(KpuB  and  CabaiB,  The  most  remarkable  place  in  the  province  is  the 
pass  of  Thermop^yteysonenorableibrthe  gaUant  stand  nnde  there  bjr 
Leon'idas  against  the  Peraian  myriads. 

Wwsism  LSeriSy  separated  by  Ph^cis  fiom  the  eastern  provinee, 
joined  the  b^  of  Cor'inAi ;  its  inhabitants  w«re  caUed  Ofe61ae. 

The  mowitainoiis  district  of  DMs^  though  a  small  territory,  Iras 
the  parent  of  many  powerfid  states.  Tlie  prorkice  vas  enclosed  be- 
tween iStkB  soiidMm  ridge  of  GS^  and  the  northern  extremity  of  Meant 
Psmas'sns. 

JEtoUm  extended  ftoQi  Mouit  (E'ta  to  the  Ionian  sea,  hsviag  the 
Locriaa  territory  en  die  east,  and  the  river  Acheldils  on  the  west. 

AeamSnufj  the  most  western  ooontry  of  Hellas,  lay  west  of  the 
river  Achel6us,  from  which  it  extended  to  the  Ambracian  golf. .  It  was 
▼ery  thickly  covered  with  wood ;  and  the  inhabitants  remained  baiba^ 
lisas  after  other  branches  of  the  Hellouc  race  had  beeome  the  in« 
stmeters  of  the  world. 

SxcriON  U^-^Oeograpfdeal  Outline  of  the  PeUpofmisus. 

SovTHsnif  Grsbcb,  sndently  called  die  A'pian  land,  was  named 
the  Peloponn6sns  in  lumor  of  Pdops,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced 
the  arts  of  peace  into  that  peninsala  from  Asia  Minor.  It  consists  of 
a  monntainoos  rsnge  in  the  centre,  whence  hills  bnadi  out  in  various 
directions,  several  of  which  extend  to  the  sea.  Its  modem  name,  the 
Mor^a,  is  derired  from  its  resemblance  to  a  mulbenry  leaf,  which  that 
word  signiftes.  It  was  divided  into  eight  countries,  1,  Arcddia; 
2,  Lao6nia ;  3,  Messenia;  4,  EHis ;  5,  Ar'golis ;  6,  Achaia ;  7,  Sicydaia; 
and  8,  the  Ckirinthian  tenitovy. 

Arcadia^  so  renowned  in  poetical  traditions,  occupied  the  central 
mountainous  district  of  the  Peloponn6sus,  nowhere  bordering  on  the 
sea.  It  resembles  Switxaland  in  appearance ;  and  this  suniluitymay 
be  extended  to  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  both  being  remarkable 
for  their  love  of  freedom  and  their  love  of  mo^ey.  Arcadia  is  siqn 
posed  by  many  writers  to  haTe  been  die  cradle  of  the  Pelasgic  race ; 
but  diough  this  is  donbtfiil,  it  certainly  was  retained  by  that  p^fde  knig 
after  the  Hellenes  had  ooennied  eveiy  other  part  of  Greece. 

LaeSma  occupied  the  soullirastem  division  of  die  Pdoponp^sus :  it 
was  rugged  snd  mountainous,  but  was  nevertheless  so  densely  inhsbitedy 
diat  it  is  said  to  hare  eontamed  nearly  ahundred  towns  mid  villages. 
The  chief  city,  Spar'ta,  ca  the  river  Eurdtas,  remained  for  many  ages 
witfaeot  walls  or  gates,  its  defoaoe  being  intrusted  to  die  vakv  of  its 
eitisens ;  but  fortifications  were  erected  when  itfoU  under  the  sway  at 
despotic  rulers. 

Mk9»Mti  lay  to  the  west  of  Lao6aia,  wki  was  mora  level  and  frui^ 
fol  dian  that  piovinoe.  Mes<sene  {Mammm&ii^  the  capital,  was  a 
■tisngly  fortUed  town;  sttAwhsa  dm  oountqr  was  subjugated  by  Spai^" 
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ta,  it0  citiseiis  escaping  to  Sicflj  gave  the  name  of  Cheir  oM  idaMpoIip 
to  the  principal  town  of  the  colony  they  ibnnedy  which  h  atiil  retains 
with  very  slight  alteration. 

■  Ar'gohe  was  a  foreland  on  die  south  side  of  the  Saronic  gidf,  op- 
posite At^tica,  and  not  unlike  it  in  shape,  extending  southwaid  from 
Are^ia  fiiVy-four  miles  into  the  jfigean  sea,  and  teiminating  in  the 
Scyllsan  promontory.  The  chief  chief  city  was  Argos,  on  the  river  In'* 
achus,  a  stream  that  had  disappeared  even  m  ancient  timea.  During 
the  reign  of  Perseus  the  seat  of  goremment  was  transferred  to  Myc^ae, 
the  celebrated  city  of  Agamem'non ;  but  soon  after  the  Trojan  war  it  was 
besieged  by  the  Argives,  and  levelled  to  the  ground. 

Pits,  in  the  west  of  the  Peloponnesus,  was  the  holy  land  of  Greece. 
It  was  safe  from  the  din  of  arms ;  and  when  bands  of  wanriors  traversed 
the  sacred  soil,  they  laid  aside  their  weapons.  It  was  subdivided  into 
three  districts :  the  northern,  named  Elis  Prefer,  from  the  chief  city 
of  the  province.  The  central  district,  Piaibtis,  was  named  from  the  city 
of  Pisa,  in  the  neighborhood  of.  which  the  Olympic  games  were  cele- 
brated every  five  years. 

The  maritime  district  occiqpying  the  northwestern  portion  of  the 
Peloponnesus  was  originally  caJled  JSgf'lus,  or  ^gialeia,  either  from 
some  hero,  or  from  its  situation  on  the  coast.  Its  inhabi^nts  were 
afterward  blended  with  a  colony  of  lonians  from  Africa,  when  it  took 
the  name  of  Ionia;  but  these  being  subsequently  expelled  by  the 
Achaeans,  it  received  and  retained  the  denomination  of  Achaia^  by 
which  it  is  best  known  in  faistovy.  It  was  a  narrow  snip  of  country, 
watered  by  a  multitude  ai  mountain-stt^ams,  which  descended  from  the 
lofty  Arcadian  ridges ;  but  it  was  not  eminent  either  for  fertility  or  pop- 
ulation. The  inhabitants  were  a  peaceful,  industrious  people,  aspiring 
to  neither  eminence  in  war  nor  literature,  but  attached  to  liberty,  and 
governed  by  wise  laws. 

The  tenitory  of  SieySniay  frequently  regarded  as  a  part  of  Achaia, 
Was  remarkable  only  for  the  city  of  Sic'yon,  the  most  ancient  in  Greece^ 
having  been  founded  more  than  two  thousand  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

The  Peloponnesus  was  connected  wi&  Hellas  by  the  Corinthian 
iathmus,  iuivmg  the  Saronic  golf  on  the  eastern  side,  and  the  Corinth- 
ian on  Uie  western.  Several  attempt^  were  made  to  join  these  seaa  by 
a  canal ;  but  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  be  cut  through  presented  insu- 
perable difficulties ;  and  hence  **  to  cut  die  Corinthiim  isthmus"  was  a 
proverbial  expression  for  aiming  at  impossibilities.  On  this  narrow 
pass  the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated  in  haaor  of  Neptune,  near  the 
national  temple  of  that  deity,  which  stood  in  the  Aiidst  of  a  grove  of 
fir-trees.  Here  also  a  slaad  has  frequently  been  made  in  defence  of 
the  tibenies  of  Gi^ce ;  the  -  narrowness  of  the  isthmus  easily  admit- 
ting of  foitification.  At  the  soiith  -of  the  isthmus  stood  the  wealthy  city 
of  Corinth,  anciently  catted  Ephy're,  more  than  four  miles  in  extent :  it 
was  erected  at  the  ibot  of  a  lofty  hill,  called  the  Ac'ro-Corin'thus,  on 
which  the  citadel  was  built.  This  was  the  strongest  fortress  in  Greece!, 
abd  perhaps  nol  other  spot  ih!^e  woridhfforded  eo  brillianl  a  prospect. 
The  Corinthian  territbrywas  one  of  the  smallest  in  Gteece ;  but  com- 
merce, ]M>tdomiiuon,aeeured>ihe  strength  of  iGonnth^'tiikl  trade  Mder* 
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«d  It  Ticli  and  powerfiil ;  like  Venice,  ivhose  prosperity  was  never 
greater  than  when  the  republic  possessed  not  a  single  square  mile  on 
the  continent. 

Section  III.— TA<  Oredan  Islands  in  (he  JSgean  and  Mediterranean  Seas. 

The  Thracian  islands  oconpy  the  north  of  the  ^gean  sea :  the  prin- 
cipal were,  Thasos,  Sam^othrace^  and  Im'tois. 

Opposite  to  IiB^rus,  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  at  the  entrance  of  Helles- 
pont, was  the  island  of  Ten'edos,  remarkable  for  a  temple  dedicated  to 
ApoUo,  under  the  name  of  Smin'theus. 

Southwest  of  Ten^edos  was  Lem^nos  (Stalimene)^  dedicated  to  He- 
phss'tus  or  Vulcan,  because  the  poets  asserted  that  Vulcan,  when  fiung 
from  heaven  by  Jupiter,  had  fallen  in  this  island.  South  of  these  were 
Sciathus  (Sciatica).  Scop'elos  {Scopeh)^  and  Scares  {Skiro)^  where 
Achilles  was  concealed  by  Thetis, 

South  of  Ten'edos,  and  opposite  the  city  of  Eph'esus,  on  the  Aaliatie 
coast,  was  Lesbos  {Metelin),  Further  to  the  south  was  Chios  (Seia)^ 
whose  wines  were  deemed  the  best  in  the  ancient  world.  It  also  con- 
tained quaries  of  beautiful  marble. 

The  largest  island  in  the  JSgean  was  EuboB^a  [Egripo),  separated  from 
the  Bceotian  coast  by  a  narrow  strait  called  the  Eur^us,  which  is  now 
choked  up. 

In  the  Saronic  gulf  were  the  islands  of  SaKamis  and  MginA. 

Southeast  of  Eubcn'a  were  the  Cyc'lades,  a  cluster  of  islands  de- 
riving their  name  from  their  nearly  forming  a  circle  round  the  island 
of  E^los.  Orty'gia,  or  Delos,  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  birth- 
place of  ApoFlo  imd  Dian'a. 

The  other  remarkable  islands  in  this  group  were  An'dros;  C^os; 
P£ios,  celebrated  for  its  white  marble ;  M^los ;  Nax'os,  sacred  to  Bac^- 
chus ;  and  I'os,  said  to  have  been  the  burial-place  of  Homer. 

East  of  the  Cyc'lades,  and  close  along  the  Asiatic  coast,  was  another 
cluster  of  islands  called  the  Spor'ades,  from  their  being  inegularly 
scattered  over  the  sea.  The  chief  of  Uiese  were,  S^umos,  sacred  to 
Juno,  and  the  birthplace  of  the  philosopher  P3^ag'oras;  Pat'mos, 
where  St.  John  wrote  the  Revelations ;  Cos,  the  native  country  of  the 
celebrated  physician  Hippocrates ;  Car'pathus  {Scarpanto)^  which  gavo 
name  to  the  Carpathian  sea ;  and  Rhodes. 

Ciet^  (GsiM/fa),  the  laigest  of  the  Grecian  islands  except  Euhcea, 
lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  £gean.  In  ancient  times  it  was  celebrated 
for  its  hundred  cities.  NoiSieast  of  Crete  is  Cy^prvs,  the  favorite 
island  of  Venus,  whose  Paphian  bower  is  not  yet  forgotten  in  song, 
mnd  whose  loveliness  has  been  c^ebrated  by  poets  of  eveiy  age  and 
nation. 

^  Section  IV.<^71ke  Ionian  I$!ands, 

CoRCT^RA,  formerly  called  Drepand  (C«f/«),  is  celebrated  by  Ho- 
mer, under  the  name  of  Phcacia,  for  its  amazing  riches  and  fertility. 
It  was  opposite  that  part  of  Epirus  named  Thesproda,  from  which  it 
was  mpmtod  by  a  narrow  strait  called  the  Corcyrean. 
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Leuci4ia  (Santa  Maura)^  was  oiiginally  a  peninsula,  but  the  isdimvi 
that  joined  it  to  the  mainland  was  cut  through  to  facilitate  navigation. 

The  Echin'ades  (Curzolari)  were  a  small  cluster  of  islands  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Achel6u8,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  was  Du- 
lichium,  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ulys'ses.  Near  it  was  the  little  idand 
of  Ith^aca  (Theaki),  immortalized  by  Homer. 

Cephaldnia,  anciently  .called  Sch^ria,  was  the  laigest  of  the  western 
Grecian  islands,  and  the  least  noted  in  histoiy. 

South  of  this  was  Zacyn^thus  (ZanU\,  with  a  capital  of  the  same 
name,  celebrated  for  its  fertile  meads,  its  luxuriant  woods,  andits  abun- 
dant foimtains  of  bitumen. 

West  of  ^  Pdoponn^sos  are  the  Stroph^ades  (StrivoH)^  wote  an- 
ciently called  Ploids,  because  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  floating 
islandbs;  and  south  of  them  is  the  island  of  Sphact^ria  {Spk^im)^ 
which  guards  the  enCrance  of  Py^s  {Navariiui), 

South  of  the  Peloponnesus  is  the  island  of  Cyth'erea  (Cerigo)^  sa^ 
cred  to  Venus,  and  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  fertility  and 
.beauty. 

Sbctior  y^^^Social  and  PMkfd  Ckndititm  ofOrteee, 

i 

It  is  useless  to  investigate  the  social  condition  <^  the  Greeks  in 
what  are  called  the  heroic  ages,  because  we  have  no  credible  account 
of  that  period.  But  when  the  certain  history  of  Greece  commences, 
•we  find  the  country  divided  between  two  races,  the  Ionian  and  the  Do- 
rian, distinguished  from  each  other  by  striking  characteristics,  which 
were  never  wholly  obliterated.  We  know,  also,  that  two  other  races, 
the  iEolian  and  Acluean,  existed ;  but  they  seem  to  have  becoBM  in  a 
great  degree  identified  with  one  or  other  of  the  two  former. 
-  The  loniaas  were  remarkable  for  their  democralic  i^urit,  and  conse- 
quent hostility  to  hereditary  privileges.  They  were  vivacious,  prone  to 
excitement,  easily  indneed  to  make  iiiqx>rtattt  changes  in  their  institu- 
tijons,  and  proud  of  their  country  and  themselves.  Their  love  of  refined 
Anjoyments  made  them  diligent  cultivators  of  the  fine  aits,  but  withovt 
being  destitute  of  maxtial  vigor.  They  were  favorably  disposed  tow- 
ard oommeroe ;  but,  like  too  many  other  free  states,  they  encumbered 
it  with  short-sighted  restrictions,  and  they  were  crudi  masters  to  their 
colonial  dependancies. 

The.  Dorian  race,  on  the  contrary,  was  remaikable  for  the  severe 
sin^licily  of  its  manners,  and  its  strict  adherence  to  ancient  usages. 
It  preferred  an  aristocEatic  form  of  government,  and  required  age  as 
a  qualification  for  magistracy,  because  the  old  are  usually  oj^iosed  to 
ianovatiott.  They  were  ambitioiis  of  siq>r6macy,  and  the  chief  object 
of  their  institutions  was  to  maintain  the  warlike  and  almost  savage  spirit 
of  the  nation.  Slavery  in  its  worst  form  prevailed  in  every  Dorian 
state ;  and  the  sla.ves  were  almost  deprived  of  hcqpe — for  the  Dorian 
legislation  was  directed  chiefly  to  fix  every  man  in  his  hereditary  coft- 
dition.  CommeirQe  was  discousaged  on  account  of  its  tendency  to 
phaAge  the  ranks  of  society,  and  the  fine  arts  all  but  probibiiked,  be- 
joause  they  were  siiqppoaed  to  lead  to  effeminacy. 

The  differences  between  these  two  races  is  the  chief  chanclaristie 
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of  GTeciMi  politics ;  it  runs,  indeed,  through  the  entire  history^  and 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  deep-rooted  hatred  between  Athens  and 
Sparta.  Next  to  this,  the  most  marked  feature  in  the  political  aspect 
of  Greece  is,  that  it  contained  as  many  free  states  as  cities.  At'tica« 
Meg'aris,  and  Lac6nia,  were  civic  rather  than  territorial  states ;  but 
there  are  few  of  the  other  divisions  of  the  country  that  were  united 
under  a  single  government.  The  cities  of  A'chaia,  Arcddia,  and 
B<B6tia,  were  independent  of  each  other,  though  the  Achsean  cities 
were  united  by  a  federative  league ;  and  Thebes  generally  exercised  a 
precarious  dominion  over  the  other  cities  of  Bcedtia.  The  supremacy 
of  the  principal  state  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Hegem^ony ;  it  included 
the  right  of  determining  the  foreign  relations  of  the  inferior  states,  and 
binding  them  to  all  wars  in  which  the  capital  engaged,  and  all  treaties 
of  peace  which  it  concluded ;  but  it  did  not  allow  of  any  interference 
in  the.  internal  administration  of  each  government.  This  parcelling 
out  of  a  small  country,  added  to  the  frequent  revolutions,  facilitated 
by  the  narrow  limits  of  each  state,  necessarily  led  to  a  more  rapid  de- 
velopment of  political  science  in  Greece  than  in  any  other  country. 

Divided  as  the  Greeks  were,  there  were  many  circumstances  that 
united  the  whole  Hellenic  race  by  a  c<xnmon  bond  of  nationality.  Of 
these  the  chief  was  unity  of  religion,  connected  with  which  were  the 
national  festivals  and  games,  at  which  all  the  H^enes,  and  none  others, 
were  allowed  to  take  a  share.  If,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  the 
Greeks  derived  the  elements  of  their  religion  from  Asia  or  Egypt,  they 
soon  made  it  so  peculiarly  their  own,  that  it  retained  no  features  of  its 
original  source.  All  Asiatic  deities  are  more  or  less  of  an  elementary 
character;  that  is,  they  symbolize  some  natural  object,  such  as  the 
sun,  the  earth,  an  important  river  \  or  some  power  of  nature,  such  as 
the  creative,  the  preserving,  and  the  destro3ring  power.  In  many  in- 
stances both  were  combined,  and  the  visible  object  was  associated  with 
the  latent  power.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gods  of  Greece  were  hiunan 
personages,  possessing  the  forms  and  the  attributes  of  men,  though  in  a 
iiighly  exalted  degree.  The  paganism  of  Asia  was  consequently  a  re- 
ligion of  fear ;  for  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  deities  of  monstrous 
forms  sympathizing  with  man :  hence,  also,  the  priesthood  formed  a  pe- 
culiar caste ;  for  me  mystery  which  veiled  the  god  was  necessanly 
extended  to  the  mode  in  which  he  should  be  worshipped. 

Instead  of  this  gloomy  system^  the  Greeks  had  a  religion  of  love ; 
they  regarded  their  gods  as  a  kind  of  personal  friends,  and  hence  their 
worship  was  cheerral  and  joyous.  The  priesthood  was  open  to  all ; 
the  office  was  commonly  fiued  for  a  limited  time  onl^,  and  was  not 
deemed  inconsistent  with  other  occupations.  There  is  no  doubt  tlu^t 
the  Grecian  religion  received  its  peculiar  fcnm  from  the  beautiful  fic- 
tions of  the  poets,  especially  Homer  and  Hesiod ;  for  in  all  its  features 
it  is  essentially  poetical.  We  need  scarcely  dwell  on  the  beneficial 
effects  produced  by  this  system  on  the  fine  arts,  or  its  facilitating  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  by  separating  religion  from  philosophy. 

Tbe  oracles  of  Dod^na  and  Del'phi,  ue  temples  of  Olym^pia  and 
D6I0S,  were  national ;  they  belonged  to  the  whole  Hellenic  race.  The 
responses  of  the  oracles  were  oumre  reverenced  by  the  Dorian  than  the 
loDum  race,  fox  the  latter  early  emancipated  itself  bom  the  trammeb 
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of  superstition.  The  worship  in  all  was  voluntary,  and  the  lai^e  giiU 
emulously  sent  to  them  were  the  spontaneous  offers  of  patriotic  anection. 
Delphi  was  under  the  government  of  the  Amphictyon'ic  council ;  but 
this  body  did  not  limit  its  attention  to  the  government  of  the  temple : 
by  its  influence  over  the  oracle,  it  acquired  no  small  share  in  the  af- 
fairs of  different  states ;  and  it  superintended  the  administration  of  the 
law  of  nations,  even  when  the  states  represented  in  it  were  engaged 
in  war. 

The  great  public  games  were  the  Ol3rmpian,  the  Pythian,  the  Ne- 
mean,  and  the  Isthmian.  Foreigners  might  be  spectators  at  these 
games,  but  Hellenes  alone  could  contend  for  the  prize.  This  right  be- 
longed to  the  colonies  as  well  as  to  the  states  in  the  mother-country ; 
and,  as  it  was  deemed  a  privilege  of  the  highest  value,  it  preserr ed  the 
unity  even  of  the  most  distant  branches  of  the  Hellenic  race. 

All  the  constitutions  of  the  Grecian  states  were  republican ;  but  they 
varied  so  much  in  the  different  cities,  that  hardly  any  two  were  alike. 
In  general,  however,  it  may  be  stated,  that  in  all  the  most  severe  pub- 
lic and  private  labors  were  intrusted  to  slaves ;  and  in  many,  as 
Lac6nia,  agriculture  was  managed  by  them  exclusively.  This  degraded 
manufacturing  industry,  and  led  to  an  undue  depression  not  only  of  ar- 
tisans and  retailers,  but  even  of  master  manufacturers.  Foreign  mer- 
chants were  treated  with  unwise  jealousy,  and  could  never  obtain  the 
privileges  of  citizens.  The  right  of  coinage  was  reserved  to  the  state ; 
but  it  was  not  until  a  very  late  period  that  the  Greeks  began  to  pay 
attention  to  finance.  Little  or  no  taxation  was  necessary  while  the 
citizens  served  as  voluntary  soldiers;  and  the  magistrates  were  re- 
garded with  honor,  not  money.  But  when  mercenary  armies  were 
employed,  and  ambassadors  sent  into  distant  lands,  when  the  impor- 
tance of  a  nary  induced  cities  to  outbid  each  other  in  the  pay  of  ^eir 
sailors,  heavy  taxes  became  necessary,  and  these  brought  many  of  the 
cities  into  great  pecuniary  embarrassment. 

Another  source  of  expense  was  the  provision  for  public  festivals  and 
theatrical  shows  ;  to  which  was  added,  in  Athens  and  other  places,  the 
payment  of  the  dicasts,  or  persons  analogous  to  our  jurymen ;  &ough,  in- 
stead of  their  number  being  limited  to  twelve,  they  frequently  amounted  to 
several  hundreds,  and  had  no  presiding  judges.  This  was  doubly  injuri- 
ous ;  the  multitude  of  the  dicasts  not  only  entailed  a  heavy  expense 
upon  the  state,  but  the  sum  paid  being  small,  few  save  those  of  the 
lower  classes  attended,  whose  decisions  were  not  unfrequently  guided 
by  prejudice  and  passion,  instead  of  law  and  justice. 

The  poetical  nature  of  its  religion,  and  the  free  constitution  of  its 
states,  not  only  rendered  Greece  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  progress  of 
literature,  philosophy,  and  the  fine  arts,  but  gave  these,  in  turn,  a  de- 
cided influence  on  the  government.  The  tragic  and  lyhc  poets  pro- 
duced their  pieces  in  honor  of  the  gods ;  the  comic  poets  at  Athens 
discussed  public  affairs  on  the  stage  with  a  freedom,  or  rather  licen- 
tiousness, which  the  wildest  excesses  of  the  modem  press  have  never 
equalled ;  and  the  influence  of  the  orators  at  Athens  rendered  them  the 
leaders  of  the  state. 

The  seeds  of  dissolution  were  thickly  sown  in  the  social  system  of 
the  Greeks.     The  rivalry  between  the  Dorian  and  Ionian  races ;  the 
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tuAiilence  and  sedition  natarld  to  small  repulilics ;  and  the  gradual  de« 
cline  of  religion,  followed  by  a  consequent  corruption  of  morals — 
Tendered  the  duration  of  the  constitution  as  brief  as  it  was  glorious. 

SccTtoif  VI.— TA«  tradilional  History  of  Greece  from  the  earliest  Ages  to  (he 

Cbmmencement  of  the  TVofan  War, 

mOM  Air  ONXKOWN   PCRIOD  TO  ABOUT   1200  B.  & 

Sacrcd  history,  confirmed  by  iraiform  tradition,  informs  us  that 
Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Greece,  were  peopled  at  an  eariier  period  than 
the  other  portions  of  the  western  world.  The  first  inhalntants  were 
tribes  of  hunters  and  shepherds,  whose  earliest  approaches  to  civiliza- 
tion were  associations  for  mutual  defence  against  robber-tribes,  and  the 
Phoenician  corsairs  that  swept  the  coast  of  the  JBgean  to  kidnap  slaves. 
The  Pelas^gi  were  the  first  tribe  that  acquired  supremacy  in  Greece : 
they  were  probably  of  Asiatic  origin  ;  and  the  first  place  in  which  they 
appear  to  nave  made  a  permanent  settlement  was  the  Peloponnesus, 
where  they  erected  Sic'yon  (*b.  c.  2000),  and  Argos  (^b.  c.  1800). 
In'achus  was  regarded  by  the  Pelas^gi  as  their  founder :  he<  was  prob* 
ably  contemporary  with  Abraham ;  but  nothing  certain^  is  known  of  his 
history. 

To  the  Pelas<gi  ate  attributed  the  remains  of  those  most  ancient 
monuments  generally  called  Cyclopian.  They  are  usually  composed 
of  enormous  rude  masses  piled  upon  one  another,  with  small  stones 
fitted  in  between  the  intervals  to  complete  the  work.  From  the  Pel- 
oponnesus the  Pelas'gi  extended  themselves  northward  to  Attica, 
BcBOtia,  and  Thessaly,  which  they  are  said  to  have  entered  under  three 
leaders,  Achse^us,  Phthius,  and  Pelas'gus ;  though  by  these  names  we 
ought  probably  to  understand  separate  tribes  rather  than  individuals. 
Here  they  learned  to  apply  themselves  to  agricultmre,  and  continued  to 
flourish  for  nearly  two  centuries.     (From  ^b.  c.  1700  to  *b.  c.  1500.) 

The  Hellenes,  a  more  mild  and  humane  race,  first  appeared  on 
Mount  Pamas'sus,  in  Phocis,  under  Deucilion,  whom  they  venerated 
as  their  founder  (*b.  c.  1433).  Being  drivea  thence  by  a  flood,  they 
migrated  into  Thessaly,  and  expelled  the  Pelas^gi  from  that  territory. 
From  this  time  forward  the  Hellenes  rapidly  increased,  and  extended 
their  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  dispossessing  the  more 
ancient  race,  which  only  retained  the  mountainous  partd  of  Ajcddia  and 
ibe  land  of  Dod6na.  Numbers  of  the  Pelas'^gi  emigrated  to  Italy, 
Cret^,  and  some  of  the  other  islands. 

The  Hellenic  race  was  subdivided  into  four  great  Inraiiches,  the 
iEolians,  lonians,  Dorians,  and  Achieans,  which,  in  the  historic  age  of 
Greece,  were  characterized  by  many  strong  and  marked  peculiarities. 
ai  dialect,  customs,  and  political  government ;  we  may  perhi^ps  add, 
religious,  or  at  least,  heroic  traditions,  only  that  these  appear  to  be  con- 
nected rather  with  the  localities  in  which,  they  settled  than  vriih  the 
stock  from  which  they  sprung.  Thero  were  many  smaller  ramificadoiis 
of  the  Hellenic  race ;  but  all  united  themselves  to  one  or  other  of  the 
four  great  tribes,  whose  names  are  derived  from  Deucdlion'a  immediate 
posterity.  It  is  the  common  attribute  of  ancient  traditions  to  describe 
the  achievements  of  a  tribe  or  army  as  personal  exploits  of  the  leader ; 
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■and  heace  w6  find  tbe  history  of  the  tribes  and  their  mignttions  iaftar- 
woyen  with  the  personal  history  of  Deuc&lion's  descendants. 

HeKlen,  the  son  of  Deuc41ion,  gave  his  name  to  the  whole  HeUenie 
race :  he  had  three  sons,  ^olus,  D6ras,  and  Xuthus ;  of  whom  the 
first  settled  in  the  district  of  Thessaly  called  Phthi^tis,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  iGolian  tribe ;  the  second  settled  in  Estiaedtis,  and 
there  established  the  Dorian  tribe ;  the  third,  expelled  by  his  brethren, 
migrated  to  Athens,  where  he  married  Creiisa,  the  daughter  of  king 
Erec'theus,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Fon  and  Achsus.  After  the 
death  of  Erec'theus,  Xdthns  was  forced  to  remoye  to  ^gialeia  ^the 
prorince  of  the  Peloponnesus  afterward  called  Achaia),  where  he  died. 
His  son  Fon,  the  founder  of  the  Ionian  race,  became  general  of  the 
Athenian  forces,  and  lord  of  ^gialeia,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
I«nia.  Achsus,  the  founder  of  ue  Acluean  race,  obtained  possession 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  especially  Argolis  and  Lac^nia. 

The  JBolian  tribe  spread  itself  oyer  western  Greece,  Acaminia, 
JEtolia,  Ph6cis,  L6cris,  Elis  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  westeim 
islands.  The  Dorians,  driven  from  Estis6tis  by  the  Perthsbians, 
spread  themselves  over  Macedonia  and  Cret6 ;  a  part  of  them  subse- 
quently retnniing,  crossed  Mount  (E'ta,  and  setded  in  Doris  on  the 
Doric  Tetrap'olis,  where  they  remained  until  they  migrated  into  the 
Peloponnesus  under  the  guidance  of  the  Heradeidae ;  an  important  rev- 
olution, which  will  soon  engage  our  attention. 

The  lonians  inhabited  At'tica  and  ^gialeia ;  but  they  were  expelled 
firom  the  latter  by  the  Acheans  at  the  time  of  the  great  Dorian  migni- 
tion,  and  the  name  of  the  country  changed  to  Achaia.  The  Achsaas 
retained  Argolis  and  Laconia  until  they  were  expelled  by  the  Dorians, 
when,  as  we  have  just  said,  they  established  themselves  in  JEgialela. 

From  die  Jiniddle  of  the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  oen- 
tniy  before  Christ,  several  colonies  from  Egypt,  Phmnfcia,  and  Phryf- 
gia,  settled  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  bringing  with  them  the  im- 
provements in  the  arts  and  sciences  that  had  been  made  in  their  re- 
sjpective  countries,  and  thus  greatly  advancing  the  progress  of  civiliza* 
tion  in  Greece.    The  chief  of  these  colonies  were : — 

An  £g3q>tiaa  colony  was  led  from  Sai's  in  the  DeFta  to  At'tica  by 
Cecrops  (*b.  c.  1550) :  he  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  institution  of 
marriage  and  the  first  elements  of  civilization. 

A  second  colony,  from  Iiower  Egypt,  was  led  by  Danaus,  who  fled 
.firom  a  brother's  enmity,  and  settled  in  AygoB  (^b.  c.  1500).  The  fa- 
ble of  his  fifty  daughters  is  well  known ;  but  its  hist^cal  foundation 
is  altogether  uncertain. 

A  Phmnician  colony,  under  Cad'mus,  settled  in  Bcnotia,  and  founded 
Thebes,  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  Cecrops  established  himself  at 
At'tica.    He  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  use  of  letters  into  Greece. 

Pelops  led  a  colony  from  Phry'gia,  the  northwestern  kingdom  of 
Asia  Minor,  into  the  Peloponnesus  (*b.  c.  1400) :  he  did  not  acquiro 
«o  large  a  kingdmn  as  ^he  settlers  mentioned  beforo ;  but  his  descend- 
ants, by  intermarriages  with  the  royal  families  of  Ar^gos  and  Lacedtt'- 
Aon,  acqaired  such  paramount  infiuenee,  that  they  became  supreme 
over  lk»  peninsula,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  th^  great  ancestor. 

Sevend  circoastances,  however,  impeded  the  progress  of  civilisation. 
The  coasts  of  Greece  were  temptingly  exposed  to  the  Phoniciansi 
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Caiians,  vnA  Mmden  of  the  .£g«as,  who  at  ir0t  fluade  tfie  art  of  nar- 
igation  subservient  to  piracy  rather  than  coinme(rce  |  and  the  Thraciaos, 
the  Amawms,  aad  other  barbaioas  tribes  from  the  north,  made  frequent 
incursions  into^  the  exposed  Hellenic  pro-viaces.  To  resist  these  in* 
cnrsions  the  celebntted  Amphictyionic  league  was  founded  by  Amphao* 
tyon,  a  descendant  of  Deuc61ion :  ^e  federation  was  constantly  re- 
ceiving fresh  accessions,  until  it  included  the  greater  part  of  the  Gre- 
cian stales ;  deputies  from  which  met  alternately  at  D^'phi  and  Ther« 
moj/yltt. 

Like  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  Greece  at  this  period  was  infested 
by  bands  of  robbers,  who  deemed  plunder  an  honorable  profession,  and 
some  of  whom  exercised  the  most  atrocious  eroelties  on  the  hapless 
passengers.  The  adventurers  who  acquired  most  fame  by  their  ex« 
ertions  in  destroying  the  freebooters  were  Perseus,  Her^cules,  Beller^« 
ophon,  Theseus,  and  the  Dioskodroi  Cas^tor,  and  Pollux,  whose  ro- 
mantic histories  form  a  -very  large  portion  of  Grecian  mythology. 

The  most  celebrated  oTents  in  this  period  of  Uncertain  history  are, 
ihe  Argonautic  expedition,  the  two  Theban  wars,  the  siege  of  Troy, 
the  return  of  the  Hereclelds,  and  the  migrati<m  of  the  Ionian  and 
JEoHdai  colonies  to  Asia  Minor.  It  as  not  easy  to  discover  the  real 
nature  and  objects  of  the  Argonautic  expedition :  it  appears  certain 
diat  in  the  thirteei^  century  before  the  Christian  era,  a  Thessalian 
prince,  named  J&son,  colleeted  the  young  chivalry  of  Greece,  and  sailed 
on  an  expedition,  partly  commercial  and  partly  piratical,  in  a  Mp 
named  Argo,  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Euxene  sea.  The  Argonauts 
fought,  conquered,  and  plundered ;  they  planted  a  colony  in  Col'^chis, 
and  their  chief  brought  a  princess  of  that  country  home  to  Thessaly. 
But  -though  impenetrable  darkness  veils  the  natuns  of  this  expeditioni 
there  cui  be  no  dodbt  of  its  results.  From  the  era  of  the  Argonauts, 
we  may  discover  among  the  Greeks  not  only  a  more  daring  and  more 
enlarged  spirit  of  enterprise,  but  a  moie  decisiTe  and  i^pid  progress 
toward  civilization  and  humanity. 

The  worship  of  Diony'sus  or  Bac'chus  was  established  at  Tliebes 
by  Cad'mus ;  and  the  Phoenician  mythology  is  full  of  the  miseries  and 
crimes  that  debased  and  rained  tiie  family  of  Cad'rans.  .(E^d^s,  ihe 
Inost  remarkable  of  his  descendants,  having  been  removed  from  the 
dmone  for  an  inrohmtaiy  series  of  crimes,  his  sons,-  Eteoc'les  and 
Polynlces,  seized  the  kingdom,  and  agreed  to  reign  in  turn.  Eteoc'les 
refused  to  perform  the  agreement ;  and  Polynlces  being  joined  by  six 
of  the  most  eminent  generals  in  Gieece,  commenced  the  memorable 
war  of  "  the  Seven  against  Thebes"  (*b.  o.  1225).  The  result  was  fa- 
tid  to  the  allies  ;  Eteodes  and  Polynlces  fell  by  mutual  wounds ;  and 
Cr6on,  who  succc^eded  to  ^e  Theban  throne,  routed  the  confederate 
forces,  five  of  whose  leaders  were  left  dead  on  the  field.  After  ^  lapse 
of  about  ten  years,  the  sons  of  the  aUied  princes,  ca^ed  the  Epig'oni, 
marched  against  Thebes  to  avenge  the  deafli  of  their  fathers.  Afbev  a 
sanguinary  conflict,  the  Thebans  were  routed  with  great  aUughter, 
their  leader  slain,  and  their  city  captured.  In  consequence  of  thefo 
wars  the  Thebans  were  long  odious  to  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  and  diey  re- 
paid Ais  hatred  by  infidelity  to  the  Hellenic  cause  during  the  Persian 
war. 


90.  AUCIENT  mSTOEY, 

Wben  the  fionily  of  P^lops  became  powerful  in  southern  Greece,  the^ 
appear  to  have  aUempted  to  retaliate  the  injuries  that  had  driven  their 
ancestors  into  exile.  In  one  of  their  plundering  expeditions  to  the 
Phrygian  coast,  a  young  prince  named  Podar'kes  was  carried  away  cap- 
tive,  and  detained  until  a  large  ransom  had  been  paid  for  his  liberation. 
From  this  circumstance,  he  was  afterward  named  Priam,  or  "  the  pur- 
chased." At  a  subsequent  period,  Priam  having  become  king  of  Troy, 
sent  his  son  P^s,  or  Alexander,  as  an  ambassador  to,  the  Peloponnesiaa 
princes,  probably  to  negotiate  a  peace.  He  seduced  HeFen,  the  beau« 
tiful  wife  of  Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  conveyed  her,  with  some 
valuable  treasures,  to  Troy.  The  injured  husband  applied  to  his 
countrymen  for  redress.  A  large  army,  raised  by  the  confederate 
kings,  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Agamemnon,  the  brother  of 
Menelaus. 

Troy  was  at  this  time  the  capital  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  possessing 
numerous  allies  and  subjects.  It  mustered,  according  to  Homer,  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men ;  its  walls  could  defy  the  imperfect  machines 
then  used  in  sieges,  and  its  citadel  was  impregnable.  Against  this 
powerful  kingdom  the  Greek  princes  undertook  their  expedition,  with 
an  army  of  about  one  hundred  thousand  men,  conveyed  in  eleven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six  ships.  These  vessels  were  of  very  rude  construc- 
tion, having  oidy  halfdecks,  and  stones  instead  of  anchors  ;  the  soldiers 
acted  as  rowers,  and  when  they  reached  their  destination  the  ships  were 
hauled  upon  land. 

The  war  was  protracted  ten  years,  during  which  several  battles  were 
fought  under  the  walls  of  Troy ;  and  we  find  that  the  military  weapons 
used  w^re  in  every  respect  similar  to  those  employed  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  city  was  finally  taken  by  stratagem,  and  razed  to  tbs 
ffroimd ;  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain  or  taken,  and  the  rest  were 
K>rced  to  become  exiles  in  distant  lands.  The  victors,  however,  sufifer- 
ed  nearly  ^  as  much  as  the  vanquished.  During  the  protracted  absence 
of  the  chiefs,  usurpers  had  seized  many  of  their  thrones,  aided  by  faith- 
less wives  and  the  rising  ambition  of  young  men.  These  circumstances 
necessarily  led  to  fierce  wars  and  intestine  commotioins,  which  greatly 
retarded  the  progress  of  Grecian  civilization. 

Skctioh  VU.*^Grecian  HUMary  frm  the  Trcjan  War  to  die  EstahUthmaU 

of  die  Qrtek  Oolome§  in  Asia. 

FROM  *B.  0.  1183  TO  B.  G.  994. 

We  have  seen  how  the  posterity  of  Pelops,  by  various  means,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  entire  Peloponnesus,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
more  ancient  dynasties.  Their  rivals  were  the  Perseidae,  who  claimed, 
through  their  ancestor  Per'seus,  the  honors  of  a  divine  descent,  and 
who  could  boast  of  having  in  their  family  such  heroes  as  Per'seus, 
Bellei^ophon,  and  Her'cides.  From  the  last-named  hero  a  powerful 
bunch  of  the  Perseid  family  received  the  name  of  the  Heracleids : 
taey  were  persecuted  by  the  Pelop^id  sovereigns,  and  driven  into  exile. 
After  having  been  hospitably  received  by  the  Athenians,  they  retired  to 
the  mountainous  district  of  D6ri8,  and  became  masters  of  that  wild  and 
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bUTtn  pTovince.  The  Dorian  moimtaiBe  were  ill-oalculated  to  satisfy 
men  whose  ancestors  had  inherited  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
When  the  consequences  of  the  Tiojan  war  filled  Greece  with  confusion, 
the  HeracleidsB  were  encouraged  to  make  an  effort  to  regain  their 
ancient  rights ;  twice  they  attempted  to  break  through  the  Corinthian 
isthmus,  but  were  each  time  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  Warned 
by  these  misfortunes,  they  abandoned  the  design  of  entering  the 
Peloponnesus  by  land,  and  resolved  to  try  their  fortune  in  a  naval  ex- 
pedition. 

Their  rendezvous  was  Naupac^tus  {Lwatuo),  on  the  Cotinthian  gulf, 
where  they  were  joined  by  a  body  of  iBtolians,  and  by  several  of  the 
Dorian  tribes.  By  secret  intrigues,  a  party  was  gained  in  Lacede'- 
mon.  A  favorable  gale,  in  the  meantime,  wafted  their  armament 
to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Lac6nia  was  betrayed 
to  the  invaders  ;  Ar^golio,  Messenia,  £'lis,  and  Corinth,  sid>mitted  to 
their  authority ;  the  mountainous  districts  of  Arcddia,  and  the  coast 
province,  iEgialeJa  (afterward  AchaJa),  were  the  only  parts  of  the  pen- 
insula that  remained  unsubdued.  The  revolution  was  effected  with  lit* 
tie  bloodshed  ;  but  not  without  great  oppression  of  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants, many  of  whom  emigrated,  while  those  who  remamed  were  re- 
duced to  slavery. 

The  associated  victors  divided  the  conquered  provinces  among  them- 
selves by  lot.  Aristodemus,  who  obtained  Ijac6nia,  haj^ning  to  die, 
the  kingdom  was  secured  for  his  twin  children,  Eiirys^thenes  and 
Pr6cles,  and  from  that  time  forth  Sparta  was  governed  by.  two  kings. 
The  commander  of  the  Pelop'id  forces  at  the  isthmus,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  recover  his  kindgom,  invaded  iEgialeia,  expelled  the  lonians, 
and  gave  that  province  the  name  of  Achaia,  which  it  ever  after  retained 
(B.C.  1 104).  Many  of  the  fugitives  sought  refuge  in  At'tica,  where  they 
were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Athenians,  who  were  alarmed  by  the 
success  and  ambition  of  the  Dorians.  A  still  greater  number  passed 
over  into  Asia  Minor,  and  founded  the  colonies  of  I6nia,  iE61ia,  and 
Caria. 

The  jealousy  of  the  Athenians  was  soon  proved  to  be  derived  from 
reasonable  fears.  In  the  reign  of  C6drus  the  Dorians  passed  the  bound- 
aries of  At'tica,  and  seized  the  territory  of  Meg'ara,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  the  Saronic  gulf.  A  cruel  war  ensued ;  Cddrus  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  drive  the  intruders  from  their  stronghold :  at  length,  hearing 
that  a  superstitious  rumor  prevailed  among  them,  that  they  would  be 
successful  as  long  as  they  refrained  from  injuring  the  Athenian  king, 
he  entered  their  camp  in  disguise,  provoked  a  quarrel  with  a  Dorian 
soldier,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  slain.  On  recognising  the  body,  the 
superstitious  Peloponnesians,  despairing  of  success,  abandoned  their 
hostilities  ;  and  the  Athenians,  out  of  respect  for  his  memory,  declared 
that  none  of  the  human  race  was  worthy  to  succeed  C6drus,  and  there- 
fore abolished  royal^  altogether  (b.  c.  1068). 

Two  of  the  Pelop'idae,  having  unsuccessfully  traversed  the  northern  part 
of  Greece  in  search  of  new  settlements,  finally  crossed  the  Hellespont 
eighty-eight  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  established  themselves 
along  the  coast  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Priam.  Their  colonies  grad- 
ually extended  firom  the  peninsula  of  C^zicus  on  the  Propontis  to  the 
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moath  of  tlia  liTei  Her'mus,  wUdi  delightfbl  countiy,  together  with  tfa« 
islaiid  of  Lea'boB,  received  the  name  of  iE61ia.  liie  jrounger  sons  of 
C6drua9  dissatisfied  with  the  abolition  of  Toynky,  collected  a  nmneious 
band  of  Athenians  and  Ionian  exiles,  with  which  they  crossed  the  sea, 
and  established  themselves  along  the  coast  from  the  river  Her'mus  to 
the  promontory  of  Posidefon,  expelling  the  ancient  inhabitants.  The 
islands  of  Chios  and  Sdmos  were  subsequently  seized,  end  all  these 
countries  were  united  by  Ihe  oommon  name  of  I6nia,  or,  as  it  was  some- 
times called,  the  Pan-Ionian  confederacy. 

The  renewal  of  hostilities  between  the  Adieniaas  and  Dorians  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  third  series  of  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  (b.  c.  9d4). 
The  Dorians  having  been  driven  from  their  stronghold  in  Meg'ara,  were 
ashamed  to  return  to  the  Peloponnesus ;  part  of  them  sailed  to  the  islands 
of  Cret6  and  Rhodes,  already  peopled  l^  Doric  tribes ;  ^e  rest  settled 
in  the  peninsula  of  Ciria,  to  which,  in  honor  of  their  mother-comitiy, 
they  gave  the  name  of  Doris. 

At  a  later  period,  the  tide  of  emigration  turned  toward  the  west,  and 
colonies  were  established  in  Sicily,  and  on  the  coasts  of  southern  Italy. 
The  Greeks  seldom  made  settlements  in  the  interior  of  the  country;  for 
most  of  their  colonies  were  designed  to  extend  commerce  rather  than 
conquests.  Most  of  these  colonies  were  independent  states,  and  their 
institntions  were  generally  improvements  on  those  of  the  parent-comitry . 
Owing  to  their  freedom  and  their  superiority  to  their  neighbors  in  the 
aits  of  ervilised  life,  many  of  the  colonies  not  only  equaU^  but  greathf 
ampassed  dieii  parent  stales  in  wealth  and  power. 
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GHAPTE&IX. 

THE    HISTORY   OP 

THE  GRECIAN  STATES  AND  COLONIES, 

BSrOES   THE   PSRSIAK  WAR. 

SccTtoN  l^^Tifpogrtiqfk^  of  Sparta* 

The  city  of  Spair'ta,  caJled  also  Lacodtt^mon,  a  naaa  prapedy  be* 
longing  to  tfaa  aubinbs,  was  built  on  a  seriea  of  hills,  whose  oudines  an 
▼aried  and  lomaiitic,  along  the  ri^  bank  of  the  Eni6tasi  within  sight 
of  the  chain  of  Moonl  TaYg^tmn.  We  hare  already  mentioaed,  that  it 
was  not  originally  sunoonded  by  walls ;  but  the  highest  of  its  eminences 
served  as  a  citadel,  and  loand  this  hill  were  ranged  Awe  towns,  sep- 
arated by  considerable  interyals,  occupied  by  the  fire  Spartan  tribes. 
The  great  square  or  forum,  in  wych  the  principal  streets  of  these  towns 
terminated,  was  embellished  with  temples  and  statues :  it  contained  also 
the  edifices  in  which  the  senate,  the  epfaori,  and  other  bodies  of  Spartan 
magistrates,  were  accustomed  to  assemble :  theie  was  besides  a  splen- 
did portico,  erected  by  the  Spartans  from  their  shase  of  the  spoils  taken 
at  me  battle  of  Plats'a,  where  the  Persians  were  finally  overthrown* 
Insieadof  being  supported  by  pillars,  the  roof  rested  on  gigantic  statuesi 
representing  Persians  habited  in  flowing  robes. 

On  the  highest  of  the  eminences  stood  a  temple  of  Miner'Ta,  whidh, 
as  well  as  the  novo  that  surrounded  it,  had  the  privileges  of  an  asylum. 
It  was  buik  of  brass,  as  that  at  Delphi  had  formerly  been. 

The  greater  part  of  these  edifices  had  no  pretensions^o  architectural 
beauty ;  they  were  of  rude  workmanship,  and  destitute  of  ornament 
Private  houses  were  small  and  unadorned ;  for  the  Spartans  sp«Hit  the 
greater  part  of  their  time- in  porticoes  and  public  iialls.  On  tlis  4MNrtli 
side  of  the  city  was  the  Hiroodromos,  or  course  for  horse  and  foot 
races ;  and  at  a  little  distance  oom  that,  the  Platanis't«,or  place  of 
ercise  for  youth,  shadadby  beautiful  pafan-tiees. 


S1CT105  H.'^LegidoJ^on  of  Lyeurgtaf  and  Maseman  Wan. 

FROM  *B..  C.  880  TO  B.  C.  500. 

The  DoRUif  oonqueTors  of  Lacdnia  formed  diemsetves  into  a  perma- 
nent ruling  caste,  and  reduced  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  to  a  state  of  vassalage,  or  rather  perfect  slavery.  During  two 
centuries  the  Spartan»wMe  engaged.itt  tedious  wars  with  the  Argives^ 
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and  their  state  was  agitated  hy  domestic  broils,  resulting  from  the  un« 
equal  division  of  property,  the  ambition  of  rival  nobles,  and  the  dimin- 
ished power  of  the  kings.  At  length,  Lycur^gus  having  obtained  the 
supreme  authority,  as  a  guardian  of  his  nephew  Charilaus,  directed  his 
attention  to  establishing  a  system  of  law,  which  might  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  such  disorders.  The  legislation  of  Lycur'gus  was  not  a 
written  code  ;  and  many  things  of  later  origin,  have  been  erroneously  at- 
tributed to  this  lawgiver.  His  great  object,  was  to  insure  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Spartans  as  a  dominant  military  caste,  by  perpetuating  a 
race  of  athletic  and  warlike  man ;  and  hence  his  laws  referred  rather  to 
domestic  life  and  physical  education  than  to  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
or  the  form  of  its  government. 

He  continued  the  relation  of  caste  between  the  Spartans  and  Laconi- 
ans,  and  the  double  line  of  kings  as  leaders  in  war  and  first  magistrates 
in  peace.  He  is  said  to  have  instituted  the  gerusioj  or  senate,  of 
which  no  one  could  be  a  member  who  had  not  passed  the  age  of  sixty ; 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  founded  the  college  of  the  five  eph^ori,  or 
inspectors,  chosen  annually,  with  powers  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
the  Roman  tribunes ;  he  certainly  did  not  invest  them  with  the  power 
they  assumed  in  later  ages.  There  were  also  popular  assemblies ;  boi 
they  could  originate  no  law,  nor  make  any  aheration  in  the  resolutions 
submitted  to  them  by  the  kings  and  the  senate,  their  power  being  con- 
fined to  a  simple  approbation  or  rejection. 

-  The  chief  regulations  in  private  life  were,  the  equal  distribution  of 
lands,  the  removal  of  every  species  of  luxury,  the  arrangement  of  do- 
mestic relations  so  as  to  insure  a  race  of  hardy  citizens,  and  the  com- 
plete establishment  of  slavery.  Thus  a  military  commonwealth  was 
established  in  Greece,  which  for  ever  banished  a  chance  of  tranquilhty ; 
since  the  Spartan  citizens  must  have  been  impelled  to  war  by  the  rest- 
iessness  common  to  man,  when  all  the  occupations  of  household  life 
and  of  agriculture  were  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  H61ots,  as  their 
iilaves  were  usually  called.  The  strength  of  the  Spartan  army  lay  in 
ita  heavy-armed  infantry ;  they  usually  fought  in  a  phalanx  or  close  col- 
umti«  and  were  remarkable  for  the  skill  and  rapidity  of  their  evolutions. 
They  marched  to  the  charge  with  a  measured  regular  step,  and  never 
broke  their  ranks  either  to  plunder  or  pursue  a  flying  enemy.  After 
battle,  iBvery  soldieir  was  obliged  to  produce  his  slueld,  as  a  proof  that 
he  had  behaved  bravely  and  steadily. 

'  'The  first  great  war  in  which  the  Spartans  engaged  was  with  their 
neighbors  the  Messenians  (b.'c.  743).  After  a  long  series  of  sanguinary 
Engagements,  whose  horrors  were  aggravated  by  cruel  superstitions,  the 
'Messenians  were  totally  subdued,  and  forced  to  give  up  half  the 
revenue  of  their  lands  to  the  Spartans  (b.  c.  722).  During  this  war, 
the  Spartan  army,  consisting  of  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens  who  had 
attained  the  military  age^  bound  themselves  by  a  voluntary  oath  not  to 
return  home  until  they  had  subdued  their  enemies.  The  war  being  pro- 
tracted beyond  expectation,  the  senate,  fearing  that  the  Spartan  race 
would  become  extinct,  invited  the  young  men,  who  had  not  taken  the 
obligation,  to  ret^im  home,  and  permitted  them  to  have  promiscuous  in- 
tercourse with  the  women. ,  The  offspring  of  these  irregular  connex- 
fotkSi  were  oalled  Paxthen''i»;.  th^yiiad  no  certain  father,  nor  were  they. 


ihoui^  ckizeiiB  of  Sparta,  entitled  to  any  inheritance.  Finding  them* 
aelves  demised  by  the  other  Spavtans,  they  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
with  the  Hdlots,  which  was  detected  at  the  moment  it  was  about  to  ex* 
plode.  The  senate,  however,  was  afraid  to  pmiiah  so  powerfol  a  body ; 
sufficient  means  of  transport,  arms,  and  munitions,  were  supi^ed  to  ue 
Parthen^isy  who,  under  die  guidance  of  Phalan'tus,  proceeded  to  south- 
em  Italy,  where  they  founded  the  city  of  Taren^tum. 

The  oppression  of  the  Spartans  drore  the  Messenians  to  revolt,  and 
they  founid  a  worthy  leader  in  Aristorn'ones,  a  youth  descended  from  the 
ancient  line  of  Messenian  kings.  So  rapid  and  decisiye  were  his  sac- 
ceisses,  that  the  Spartans  sought  the  advice  of  the  oracle,  and  received 
the  mortifjring  response,  that  they  should  solicit  a  general  from  the 
Athenians.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to  urge  this  request;  and  the 
Athenians  sent  back  the  poet  Tyrts^is,  wlw  had,  indeed,  borne  arms, 
but  was  never  distinguished  as  a  warrior.  His  patriotic  odes  roused  the 
spirit  of  the  Spartan  soldiers,  and  they  renewed  the  war  with  more  zeal 
and  greater  success  than  ever.  Notwithstanding  these  advantages 
acquired  by  the  Spartans,  Aristem^enes  protracted  the  defence  of  his 
country  more  than  eleren  years ;  but  at  length  Mess6ne  was  taken  by 
treachery,  and  its  heroic  defenders  forced  to  seek  refiige  in  Arcadia. 
Here  Aristom'enes  planned  an  eiqpedition  against  Sparta,  whose  citi- 
zens were  engaged  in  plundering  Mess6nia ;  but  he  was  betrayed  by 
the  Arcadian  monarch,  snd  his  last  plan  for  the  redemption  of  his  coun- 
try firostiated  (b.  o.  671). 

Sparta  had  conquered,  but '  the  strfaggle  had  greatly  weakened  the 
strength  of  the  state ;  and  in  her  subsequent  wars  with  the  Tegeans  and 
Argivea,  she  was  far  from  maintaining  her  ancient  superiority  in  arms. 
The  important  island  of  Cyth^ra  was,  however,  wrested  firmn  the  Ar« 
gives,  ahont  b.  c.  550. 

SxcTioN  III. — Topography  of  Alhens, 

Athbns  was  situated  in  a  plain,  which  on  the  southwest,  extended 
for  about  four  miles  toward  the  sea  and  the  harbors,  but  on  the  other 
sid|3  was  enclosed  by  mountains.  Several  locky  hills  arose  in  the  plain 
itself;  the  largest  and  highest  of  which  was  fortified  by  C^crops  as  the 
citadel,  or  Acropolis,  and  was  sometimes  called  Cecr6pia.  Around  this 
the  city  was  built,  most  of  the  buildings,  however,  spreading  toward  the 
sea.  The  summit  of  the  hill  was  nearly  level  for  a  space  of  about 
eight  hundred  feet  in  length  and  four  hundred  in  breadth ;  as  if  Nature 
herself  had  prepared  a  fit  locality  for  those  masterpieces  of  architec- 
ture which  announced  at  a  distance  the  splendor  of  Athens.  The  only 
road  that  led  to  the  Acrop'olis passed  through  the  PropylsBa,  a  magnificent^ 
gateway  adorned  with  two  wingSi  and  two  temj^es  full  of  the  finest 
pieces  of  sculpture  and  painting.  It  was  erected  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Per^icles,  by  the  architect  Mnesic'les,  and  was  decorated  with 
admirable  sculptures  of  Phid^ias.  Through  these  splendid  portals  was 
an  ascent  by  marble  steps  to  the  summit  of  the  hiU,  on  which  were 
erected  the  temples  of  the  guardian  deities  of  Athens.  On  the  left  was 
the  temj^e  of  Pallas  Athend  (Minerva),  the  protectress  of  cities,  con- 
taining a  ccduma  fabled  to  have  fallen  from  heaven»  and  an  oUre-tree 
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beli6viBd  to  have  spmng  Bpontaaeoiitljr  ftom  the  earth  at  the  mwn&tf  fff 
die  goddeaai  Beyond  this  wae  a  tenmle  of  Neptune.  On  the  right 
aide  aioae  the  Piir^ibeooat  aacred  to  tne  virgin  Minerra,  the  gloiy  of 
AliieBa,  tiie  nebleal  tiiiinq)h  ef  Gfeciaa  axchitectme.  From  whatever 
quarter  ^  tntreHei  aimed,  whether  bjr  land  or  aea,  the  fimt  thing  he 
aaw  wae  the  Pae'ttieiion  vsaring  isxp  ita  lofty  head  above  the  ot^  aadt 
the  citadel. 

At.  the  loot' of  die  Acrop'oliB,  on  one  aide,  waa  the  Od^nm,  or  mmaic- 
hall,  and  the  Theatre  oi  Bacchna,  where  the  traffic  conteata  were  cel- 
ebrated on  the  featival  of  that  dehy ;  on  the  other  aide  wae  the  Pry • 
tantonv  w^ere  the  chief  magiatrates  and  moal  marilorioua  citiaens  were 
honorably  entattaioed  at  a  teJIile  ibmished  at  the  pahUc  expeaae. 

A  aaaU  vi^^caHed  Cflsld  {ihi  hoUm)  Y^y  beiweea  the  AcDop'elia 
and  the  hffi  Oft  which  the  oonrt.of  Areop^igaa  held  ita  aeaaiona ;  and  it 
aleo  aepamted  the*  Areof^agiM  fhnntbe  Pnyx,  a  mhA  loeky  hiU  on  whi<^ 
the  general  aaaanbliea  of  te  pec^le  were  held.  It  waa  remaikable 
oidy  lev  ibe  meanneaa  and  ainplicity.  of  ka  inndiara,  which  foamed  a 
atnking  conlraat  to  the  grandev  of  die  neighboring  buildingB.  Here 
the  apot  from  which  the  enmient  omiara  addSeaaed  Sie  people  may  atiU 
be  aeea:  for  it' iaimpenahable,  being  cut  in  the  natural  rodt,and  it  haa 
been  recently 'cleaEed  from  rubbiah,  aa  wtHl  aa  the  four  atepa  by  wMch 
ii  wae  aaoended. 

Beyend  the<  Pqyx  bylfe  Cemmieoi^  or  potteiy^gronndi  contaildng 
the  market-place.  This  waa  a  large  square,  aunounded  on  all  aidea 
wiih  atatoea  and  poblic  baildinga ;  at  the  aoutfa  waa  the  aenate^houae, 
and  the  atatueaof  die  Epen'ymi,  tan  heroes  ftom  whom  the  tribea  oi 
Athena  iieeeived'  their  leapeetrre  namea.  At  die  east  weve  erected  two 
splendid  jlect,  or  perdcoea ;  that  of  die  Her'me,  or  statuea  of  Mevcmyi 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  citizena,  aUiea,  and  aUcvea, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Persian  war ;  and  that  called 
Poecil^,  ornamented  with  many  splendid  paintings,  particularly  one 
representing  Miltiades  at  die  batde  of  Marathon.  Under  this  staa  the 
jmiloaopher  Z^no  used  to  lecture  his  pupils,  whence  his  followers  are 
called  Stoics. 

Thi9fe  were  diree  piincipal  gymnMa,  orphlcea  of  public  exercise,  near 
the  city,  where  philosophers  md  rhetoricians  delivered  their  lectures. 
The  most  celebrated  of  diese  was  the  Academy,  deriving  its  name  from 
having  been  die  country-seat  of  die  wealthy  Acad^mus,  who  spent  the 
greater  part  of  a  large  fortune  in  ornamenting  this  deligfatfiil  spot. 
H^ve  PlModehvered  his  eloquent  lectures,  and  hence  hie  followers  are 
called  Aoad^mioe.  The  Lyc6um,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city,  near 
thjfr  IWa'sus,  waa  choaen  by  Aristode  for  his  school  after  his  return 
ffom  Macedon,  the  .Academy  having  been  pre-occupied  by  Xen'ocrates. 
He  generally  instructed  his  pc^fla  while  wattling  about  the  grovee  and 
avenuee  of  this  higidy-culttvated  place,  and  on  this  account  his  followers 
were  called  PenpatetieB.  Cynosar'gea  waa  about  a  mile  from  die 
Iiye^um,  and  waa  die  reaidMiee  of  Ands^theneoj  die  founder  of  th» 
Cynic  sect. 

The  whole  country  round  Athens^  pardcularly  die  long  road  to  die 
Peire^us,  waaomamented  with  monmnents  of  all  kinds,  especially  with 
tombs  of  great  poeta^  statesmen,  and  wuTiora.    This  road  waa  enclosed 


by  a  doubk  waH>  ctiil^  the  nof^errti  uA  sDathem,  eretstoA'  ittMlef  dM» 
BAiiim«CratkMi  of  Themis'tocltfs :  il  wm  nearly  five  milea  in  letigtti'  M 
both  sides,  and  enolesed  tke  two  baibovs  Peittt'us  and  PM^ei^eas.  Ill 
was  ra&er  mom  Husa  eighty  f^  higli,  built  entirely  of  fh^eslonev  and 
so  Inoad  tliat  two  baggage«wagoM  tf&M  pass  each  odter.  Th<^  Fei-' 
tmfvm  and  Pha^efens,  but  especially  the  former,  miglit  be  regarded  atf 
little  dties,  With  public  squares,  tomplos,  itiaiiet-places,  ice, ;  ttid  lM 
commorciai  crowd  durt  enliven  the  quays  gave  the  chief  liaiftKifr  a  morff 
animated  appeairance  than  Athens  itself.  The  Mnnychian  pojt  lay  eaisf 
of  Athens,  alid,  fike  the  Others,  was  IbtnHod  natoral^  by  the  bays  of  tM 
ctnmU  It  was  a  phioe  of  Considerable  nsiand  strength,  and  wais  gal^ 
'  by  the  Lacedsemoniaas  after  ^ey  had  otMoed  Athens. 


StCTiOK  IT.— TV  Hzstory  of  Aihetts  to  the  Beginning  of&ie  Persian  Vltar. 

FROH   *B.   C.  1300   TO  B.   C.  500. 

Ths  political  history  of  Athena  begins  properly  wiA  the  ilftign  of* 
Tk^sMS;  wiM  sttceeeded  his  fhther  JBgeus  about  n.  c.  1300.  Certain 
institnilonSf  sitfch  as  the  couYt  of  Are<^agu8,  and  the  drvfsion  of  tM 
people  into  eupatfridtt  {MtM),  gedi^gi  {hwrbimimen)^  and  demiur^  (m^ 
dlofi^^  are  so  manifbsi^  derived  ftmt  the  Egyptian  system  of  caste, 
^lat  we  may-  without  hesitation  assien  them-  to  C^rops.  Theseus, 
hgwever,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  state,  since,  in** 
stead  of  the  fbur  independent  distriefs,  or  d6nioi,  into  which  Attica  was^ 
divided,  he  evtablished  one  body  politic,  and  made  Athens  the  seat  of 
government.  Among  hitt'sttceessotB,ihe  most  remarkable  were'  Mnes^-^ 
ueus,  who  (Ml  belbre  Troy,  and  C6&us,  whose  generous  devotion,  as' 
has  be«to  already'  related,  led  to  the  total  abolition  of  royalty.  After' 
tke  abolition  of  royalty  (b.  c.  1066),  thirteen  archons  of  his  family  niledl 
in  soocessitm,  differing  from  kings  only  in  being  accounlaMe  for  th'eSt' 
admimstratkm.  The  first  was  M^on,  the  last  Alcmaon  i  after  his' 
death  (b.  e.  7^2),  aichens  were  chosen  every  ten  yeare  from  the  faaily- 
of  Cdmtnr/  There  were  seven  of  these,  the  last  of  whom  ceased  to^ 
rale  B.  c.  682.  Nine  annual  archons  were  then  appointed  by  the  pow* 
«rM  ch»8  of  ttobiliey,  consisting  not  oidy  of  the  descendants  of  suck 
fiwreign  princes  as  had  tdten  refbge  in  Athens,  but  of  those  Adienian^ 
fiunilies'  wfaioh  time  and  accident  had  raised  to  opulence  and  distinc- 
tion. The  powers  of  these  magistrates  were  not  equal ;  their  rank  and 
otfces  wane  sd  arranged,  that  £e  pierogailves  of  t^  formetr  kings  and 
tine  preceding  aarchons  weire  divided  among  the  first  three  of  the  nine. 
Nothing  was  gained  by  ^e  mat  body  of  the  people  during  these  rev- 
olutions. The  equestrian  order,  so  cdled  from  their  fitting  on  horse^ 
back,  enjoyed  aB  authority,  religions,  civil,  and  military.  The  Athenian 
popokce  w«v0  redifced  to  a  condiHon  of  miserable  senitude ;  the  livei^ 
and  fortunes  of  ittdividuals  were  left  at  the  discretion  of  magistrates, 
who  w«re  too  mmelL  deposed  M  decide  according  to  party  prejudices 
or  their  own  private  interestii. 

hi  this  coijfbsion^  IMco  was  dmsen  to  prepare  a  code  of  lawa  (b.  c. 
§20).  He  waa  a  man  of  nnsW^yfttg'iMegrity ,  bnt  of  unej»rapled  severity. 
His' laws  boi^  die  imnress  <]C  hib<  character ;  the  punishment  of  deadV 
wwl  doammeed  agaJaaittrall(^»iaieSi  sitaiall  as  w^ll  as  great ;  and  this  ini' 
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diBciimmate  cruelty  Tendered  the  whole  code'inopcnrative.  Hitnucn  m* 
t^re  revolted  against  such  legal  butckeiy ;  and  Drdoo,  to  avoid  the  puln 
Uc  indigaatioQy  fled  to  ^gina,  where  he  died  an  exile, 
*  This  ineffectual  eSoi^  only  augm^ilted  the  divieions  of  the  state ;  the 
excessoB  of  the  aiistocsatic  factions  produced  the  moat  yioleBt  indigna^ 
tion.  The  state  was  in  fact  reduced  to  perfect  anarehy,  Toremedjr 
these  disorders,  S61on,  who  had  already  won  the  confidenee  of  hw 
countr]rmen  by  planning  and  accomplishing  an  enterfHise  foi  the  re- 
covery of^  Sal^amisy  was  unanimously  raised  to  the  digni^  of  first 
magistrate*,  legislator,  and  sovereign  arbiter  (b.  g.  594)w  He  waa  em- 
inently qualified  for  this  in^rtant  station.  Descended  fiom  the 
ancient  kings  of  Athens,  he  applied  himself  in  early  life  to  commercisi 
pursuits,  and  having  secured  a  competency  by  honorable  industry,  he 
travelled  to  distant  lands  in  search  of  knowledge.  Such  waa  his  suc- 
cess, that  he  was  reckoned  the  chief  of  the  sages  commonly  called  the 
Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  who  in  his  age  laid  the  foundation  of 
Grecian  philosophy. 

The  chief  object  of  S61on's  legislation  was  to  restrain  the  excessive 
power  of  the  sristocracy,  without,  however,  introducing  a  pure  democ- 
racy. He  abolished  all  the  laws  of  Drdco,  except  those  against  mur- 
der. The  state  of  debtors  calling  loudly  for  relief,  he  made  an  equita- 
ble adjustment  of  the  claims  of  creditors ;  but  at  the  same  time  concil- 
iated capitalists  by  raising  the  value  of  money.  He  abolished  alav«y 
and  imprisonment  for  debt,  which  had  led  to  great' abuses  and  cruelties. 

Without  abolishing  the  ancient  local  divisions  he  arranged  the  citizens 
in  four  classes;  according  to  their  property^  measured  in  agricultural 
produce.  1 .  The  first  class  were  the  pentacos'i-medim'ni,  whose  aiuuial 
income  exceeded  five  hundred  bushels  (medim'ni ;  2,  the  knights  (hip* 
peis),  whose  revenue  was  equal  to  four  hundred ;  3,  the  zeugitte,  who 
had  three  hundred ;  and  4,  the  th^tes,  whose  yearly  revenue  fell  short 
of  that  sum.  Citizens  of  all  classes  had  a  right  of  voting  at  the  popular 
assemblies  and  in  the  courts  of  judicature  ;  but  magisterial  offices  were 
limited  to  the  first  three  classes.  The  archonship  was  left  unaltered  ; 
but  it  was  ordained  that  none  of  these  magistrates  should  hold  military 
command  during  his  year  of  office.  A  council  of  four  hundred  was 
chosen  from  the  first  three  classes,  possessing  senatorial  authority :  the 
members  were  selected  by  lot ;  but  they  were  obUged  to  undergo  a  very 
strict  examination  into  their  past  lives  and  characters  before  they  were 
permitted  to  enter  upon  office.  The  arohons  were  bound  to  eonsidt  the 
councU  in  every  important  public  matter ;  and  no  subject  could  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  general  assembly  of  the  people  which  had  not  previously 
received  the  sanction  of  the  four 'hundred. 

The  popular  assemblies  consisted  of  all  the  four  classes,  and  usually 
met  on  the  rocky  hill  called  the  Pnyx,  described  in  the  proceeding  sec- 
tion. They  had  the  right  of  confirming  or  rejecting  new  laws,  of  elect- 
ing the  magistrates,  of  discussing  all  public  affairs  ref<Mred  to  them  by 
the  council,  and  of  judging  in  all  state  trials. 

According  to  SiSlon's  plan,  the  eeuit  of  Areop^agus  should  hav^  been 
the  chief  pillar  of  the  .Athenian  constitution.  Before  his  time  it  was  a. 
mere  engine  of  aristocratic  oppression  ;  but  S61on  modified  ita  constitil^ 
tion,  and  enlarged  its  powers.    It  was  oon^Kised  of  persons  who  had 
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lield  the  oflce  of  arcbon,  and  was  made  die  supreme  tribunal  in  afl 
capital  casee.  It  was  likewise  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  of 
morals,  with  the  censorship  upon  the  conduct  of  the  archons  at  the  ex* 
piration  of  their  office^  and  it  had  besides  the  privilege  of  amending  or 
msscindoiig  the  measures  that  had  passed  the  general  assemblies  of  the 
people. 

Soon  after  tins  eonstitiition  was  established,  S6km  was  sent  as  a 
deputy  to  the  Amphictyon^ic  council  at  Delphi,  and  had  no  small  share 
in  stimulating  that  body  to  imdertake  the  first  sacred  war  against  the 
Criss^sas  who  bad  inv^ed  the  sacred  territories,  and  not  only  ravaged 
the  country,  but  even  plundered  the  shrine  of  Apollo.  The  war  was 
protiacted  ten  years ;  but  it  terminated  in  the  &al  destruction  of  the 
Criss^an  community,  and  the  dedication  of  their  territory  to  the  deity 
whose  temple  they  had  sacrilegiously  plundered  (b.  c.  590).  The  tw* 
mination  of  the  war  was  celebrated  bf'the  revival  of  the  Pydiian  gameSi 
which  had  been  discontinued  during  the  contest. 

Scarcely  had  the  liberties  of  Athens  been  established,  when  they 
were  again  subverted  by  the  usurpation  of  Peisis^tratus.  Like  Sdlon, 
the  usurper  was  descended  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Athens.  He  was 
also  possessor  of  an  enormous  fortune,  which  he  distributed  to  the  poov 
with  lavish  munificence.  His  generosity,  his  eloquence,  and  his  cour- 
teous manners,  won  for  him  universal  favor  :  but  he  had  the  art  to  per- 
suade the  lower  ranks  of  his  countrjrmen,.  that  his  popularity  had  ren- 
dered him  odious  to  the  nobles,  and  that  the  protection  of  a  body-guard 
was  neceasaiy  to  the  safety  of  his  life.  Scarcely  had  this  been  granted, 
when  he  seized  on  the  Acrop^olis,  and  made  himself  absolute  master  o(« 
Athens  (b.  c.  d61).  S^n  refused  the  usurper's  offers  of  favor  and  pro- 
tection  :  he  went  iq^  vi^untary  exile,  and  died,  or  at  least  was  buried, 
at  Sal^arais.  Meg^acles,  the  chief  of  the  powerful  family  of  the 
AlcffliBon^ido,  retired^  widi  all  his  attendants  and  political  friends,  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  At^tioa ;  but  he  entered  into  a  secret  intrigue 
with  Lycur^gus,  the  chief  q(  another  faction,  and  by  their  joint  efforts 
Peisis'tratus  was  driven  into  exile,  about  twelve  months  after  he  had 
<»btained  the  soveveignty. 

Meg^acles  soon  quarrelled  with  Lycur'gus,  and  opened  a  negotiation 
with  Peisis^tratus,  offering  to  restore  him,  if  he  would  become  his  son- 
in-law.  The  terms  were  accepted,  and  Peisis^trstus  was  again  sum- 
moned to  assume  sovereign  power,  amid  the  general  exultation  of  the 
people.  A  quarrel  with  Meg'acles  drove  him  a  second  time  into  ban- 
ishment ;  but  he  returned  again  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  having 
recovered  the  reins  of  power,  held  them  without  intemiplion  to  the  day 
of  his  death.  The  power  thus  illegally  acquired,  was  administerea 
with  equity  and  mildne^.  Peisis'^tratus  ceased  not  to  exert  himself  to 
exten4  the  glory  *of  Athens,  and  secure  the  happiness  oi  the  Athenians* 

On  the  death  of  Peisis'tratus  (b.  c.  528),  his  aons  Hippar'chus  and 
Hip^pias  succeeded  to  his  power,  but  not  to  his  prudence  and  abilities* 
After  a  joint  reign  of  fouiteen  years,  Hippar'chus  was  murdered  by  two 
young  Athenians,  Harmddiua  and  Aristogeiton,  whoae  rieaentment  he 
had  provoked  by  an  atrocious  insult  (b.  o.  514).  llie. cruelty  with 
which  Hip'pias  punished  all  :wbom  h'e  suspected  of  having  had  a  share 
in  hia  brother's  deiMb»  alienated  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  encour* 
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%ged  die  Jdoneontib  to  mate  m  0SM  for  faift  expolam.  B7  brg» 
bribes  td  the  Delp^an  priettbood*  they  qblMned  a  reepotM  fron  the 
Oracle  commandiDg  the  Spttftans  to  expel  the  Peisblrat'ide ;  aad  that 
•vperBtiticMii  people  iounediaAely  aeQt  an  aimy  for  that  purpose  (b.  c. 
610).  After  a  brief.strugi^e  Hip^ias  ivas  forded  toahandoa  Athana,  and 
thenceforward  lived  in  perpetual  exile. 

Scareeiy  was  ih^  tjn^t  exf^eilad,  vihen  4he  stale  was  revt  in  simder 
by  the  rivahy  of  conteB4iiig  Csbctions.  Ciis^ihefteo,  the  son  of  Meg^ades, 
headed  one ;  tiu)  other,  dttefly  composed  af  the  ariatocracy,  waa  led  by 
lasg^oras.  Isag'oraa  received  armies  to  support  hia  canae  frem  ibe  Spar- 
tsns,  the  Corinthians,  the  BoBOtians,  the  ChalcidiaaMy  and  the  JEgine- 
tans.  Biit  the  oonfederales  could  not  agcee ;  and  these  diesairaiaas 
broke  up  the  alliaace.  After  some  time,  the  Spartans,  haTing  discover- 
ed the  trick  played  upon  them  by  ike  Delphian  oracle,  wi&ed  to  re- 
^re  Hip^pias ;  but,  finding  their  allies  uaivfecsally  opposed  to  the  proj- 
ect, they  abandoned  him  to  his  fate,  and  he  fled  to  the  court  of  Persia, 
where  his  exertions  greatly  coatributed  to  the  Ibicing  Darius  into  a  war 
ligainst  Greece. 


SacriON  V.^£R9Umeml  Nodces  of  A«  ndikor  Checkm  Siatm  prmmmi  t»  Ac 

-^     •      War. 
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Aftsr  the  capture  of  Thebes  by  the  Epig'oni,  the  BoKntiaiis  were  ez- 
•pelled  by  Thtaetan  hordes,  sad  retired  to  Ar'ne  in  Thessaly,  but  about 
the  time  of  the  gieat  Dorian  migration  they  returned  to  the  land  of  their 
fbrefadiers,  and  became  united  with  some  iEolian  tribes. 

Royalty  was  ab<^shed  upon  the  death  of  Xdthus  (b.  c.  1 126),  and 
the  BoBOtians  formed  a  confederation  of  as  many  stales  as  there  were 
cities  in  the  province :  at  Uie  head  of  which  was  Thebes,  but  with  veiy 
indefinite  privileges.  The  constitutions  of  the  states  were  m^sed; 
and  they  continually  fluctuated  between  a  licentioos  democracy  and  a 
t3rrannical  oligarchy.  This  great  evil,  combined  wi&  the  unsetlied 
nature  oi  the  confederation,  |Hrevented  the  Bc»otians  from  taking  a  lead- 
ing share  in  the  affairs  of  Greece. 

Acarhdnia,  iEt61ia,  and  L6cri8,  oflS»r  nothing  remaricable ;  and  the 
most  important  event  in  the  history  of  Ph6cis  was  the  sacred  war,  wliicii 
has  been  described  in  the  last  section.  The  states  of  Thessaly  were 
lor  the  most  part  governed  by  arbitrary  individuals. 

In  the  Peloponnesus,  Corinth  was  tne  most  remarkable  state  next  to 
Sparta.  ^  At  the  time  of  the  Dorian  conquest  of  southern  Greece,  its 
throne  was  seized  by  Al^s,  whose  descendants  retained  the  power  and 
tide  of  royaky  Ibrfive  goierations. "'  On  l9ie  death  of  Teles'sus,  the  last 
of  the  Aletian  race,  Bac'chis  -usurped  the  dirone  (b.  c.  T77),  and'  his 
descendants,  called  Bi|cehiad»,  held  the  regal  authority  fw  five  genera- 
tions more.  Teles'tes,  the  latt  of  these  kings,  having  been  murdered, 
the  kingly  office  was  abolished,  and  a  species  of  oligarchy 'established 
in  its  9tead,  under  yearly  magistrates,  called  prytanes,  chosen  exclu- 
sively from  the  house  of  Bac'chis.  it  would  have  been  scarcely  possi- 
bio  for  such  a  panow  oligarchy  to  maintun  its  ground,  even  ff  it  had 
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used  its  power  with  modexatioii  and  wndom ;  but  the  Bscchsftds,  proud 
of  their  race  and  great  commercial  wealth,  insulted  theur  subjects  4  and 
Cyp'seiua,  an  opulent  citizen  of  ^oUain  descent,  aided  by  the  com- 
monalty, uBiijgped  the  government  (b«  c.  657),  axtd  held  the  supreme 
power  for  thirty  yeaors.  On  his  death,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
jPerian'der,  who  is  sometimes  ranked  among  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of 
Greece,  though  he  is  desoribed  by  many  writers  as  aTapacions,  oppres- 
sive, and  cruel  deqiot.  His  reign  lasted  forty  years,  and  yet  is  supposed 
to  have  been  shortened  either  by  violence  or  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 
son.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Psammet'ichusi  whose  reign 
lasted  only  three  years,  when  he  was  expelled  by  his  subjects,  assisted 
by  a  Spartan  army  (b.  c.  584).  This  revolution  was  followed  by  the 
establishment  of  a  commercial  aristocxacy,  whose  exact  constitution  is 
uuknown,  but  which  long  kept  Corinth  in  close  alliance  with  Sparta. 
The  Corinthian  trade  consisted  chiefly  in  the  exchange  of  Asiatic  and 
Italian  merchandise,  fer  which  her  position  gave  her  many  pecnliar 
advantages.  The  period  of  'Corinth's  highest  prosperity  closed  with  the 
government  of  the  Cyp'selids ;  and  the  loss  of  Corcy^ra  one  of  her  colonies 
which  had  been  kept  in  subjection  by  Pex^iander,  but  revoked  after  his 
death,  proved  a  blow  to  her  power  which  she  never  recovered.  The 
naval  engagement  between  the  Corcyiians  and  Corinthians  (b.  c.  6SQ) 
is  the  furet  8ea*fight  recorded  in  history. 

The  history  of  Sic'yon  and  the  odier  Achean  states  presents  a  series 
of  revolutions  similar  to  those  of  Corinth.  After  various  revolutions  and 
usurpations,  they  all  adopted  republican  institutions,  ahoutohe  time  that 
the  Cyj/selids  were  expell^  from  Corinth. 

'  The  constitution  of  Arc^a  became  repubfiean  when  Aristodemus, 
its  last  king,  was  stoned  by  his  subjects  for  having  betrayed  Arislom'- 
enes  and  the  Messeniana. 

The  regfli  dignity  was  abolished  in  Argos  so  early  as  b.  «.  984 ;  but 
nothing  is  known  of  the  circumstaniees  that  led  to  the  change,  or  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  republic  by  which  it  was  succeeded. 

E'lis  preserved  its  internal  peace,  owing  to  the  wise  laws  of  Iph'- 
itus,  a  contemporary  of  Lycur'gus ;  while  the  sancti^  of  its  soil  ensured 
its  external  securihr.  After  the  abolition  of  royal  power  two  supreme 
magistrates  were  chosen,  called  Hellanodfcs,  to  whose  office  was  added 
the  charge  of  superintendiiig  the  Ofympic  games.  Their  number  was 
subsequently  increased  to  ten,  one  being  chosen  from  each  of  the  Elian 
tribes ;  and  their  power  was  limited  by  a  senate  of  ninety,  whose  mem- 
bers were  chosen  for  life. 

SxcTioir  Vt.^jBttftory  of  the  principal  Chrecian  hlandi. 

The  revolutions  in  the  Grecian  islands  were  very  similar  to  those 
on  the  continent,  republican  constitutions  having  succeeded  to  mon- 
archy in  most  of  them.  After  the  Athenians  had  acquired  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  sea,  the  insular  states  lost  their  independence  ;  for  though 
they  were  failed  confederates,  they  were  treated  as  subjects ;  no  change, 
liowever,  was  made  in  their  internal  constitutions.  We  shall  otHy  no- 
tice the  islands  that  were  most  remarkable  in  history. 

Corcy^ra  was  occupied  by  a  Corinthian  colony  under  Cheisic'rates 
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(b.  o.  753),  who  expelled  or  subdued  the  former  inhabitants.  As  the 
leader  and  most  of  his  companions  had  been  driyen  into  exile  by  polit* 
ical  commotions,  they  retained  but  little  affection  for  the  parent  state  ; 
while  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Corcyrean  power  excited  the  commer- 
cial jealousy  of  Corinth.  These  circumstances  led  to  an  open  war. 
The  Corcyrean  consdtotion  appears  to  hare  been  originally  aristocratic 
or  oligarchical,  like  that  of  most  Dorian  states ;  .but  after  the  Persian 
wars  a  democratic  faction  arose,  powerfully  supported  by  the  Athenians, 
which  produced  the  most  violent  internal  commotions,  and  ended  in  the 
total  ruin  of  Corcy'ra. 

JSgfna,  first  colonized  b.  c.  1358,  rapidly  grew,  by  commerce,  and 
navigation,  to  be  one  of  the  first  Grecian  states.  It  even  established 
colonies  of  its  own  in  Cret6  and  Pontas.  JBgfna  was  long  the  suc- 
cessful rival  of  Athens ;  it  was  subdued  by  Themis'tocles  (b.  c.  485). 

The  island  of  Euboe'a  received  many  different  colonies  from  the  main- 
land of  Greece  ;  but  its  cities  were  not  united  by  any  confederation, 
each  possessing  a  separate  constitution.  It  was  subdued  by  the  Athe- 
nians after  the  Persian  wars ;  but  die  islanders  made  several  sanguin- 
ary struggles  to  regain  their  independence. 

The  Cyc^ades  were  all,  except  D^os,  rendered  tributary  to  A&ens, 
when  that  state  acquired  the  supremacy  of  the  sea. 

Cret^  was  celebrated  in  the  heroic  ages  for  the  laws  of  Mfnos  (*b.  c. 
1300).  After  the  death  of  Clean'thus  (*b.  c.  800),  republican  constitu- 
tions were  adopted  in  the  principal  cities,  which  thencefbrdi  became  in- 
dependent states.  The  Cretans  rarely  engaged  in  foreign  wars,  but 
they  were  almost  incessantly  involved  in  mutual  hostilities ;  a  circunr* 
stance  that  tended  greatly  to  degrade  the  national  character. 

Cy'prus  was  only  partially  colonized  by  the  Cheeks,  whose  principal 
settlement  was  at  Sai'amis,  founded  byTeucer,  a  little  after  the  Trojan 
war(B.  c.  1100).  The  island  was  successively  subject  to  the  Phoeni- 
cians, Egyptians,  and  Persians.  The  kings  of  Sal'amis  frequently  re^ 
volted  against  their  Persian  masters,  and  idways  maintained  a  qualified 
independence.  When  Alexander  the  Great  besieged  Tyre  (b.  c.  332), 
he  was  voluntarily  joined  by  the  nine  Cypriot  kings,  and  thencefora 
the  island  was  annexed  to  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 

The  history  of  Rhodes  belongs  properly  to  the  portion  of  this  work 
which  treats  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  to  which  we  refer  our 
rMiders. 

SxcTion  VlL-^HUUiry  of  the  Oreek  Colonies  in  Asia  Minor. 
FROM  b.    c.  1200  TO  B.  c.  600. 

Thb  colonies  founded  by  the  Greeks,  between  the  period  of  the  Dorian 
migration  and  the  final  subversion  of  Grecian  liberty  by  the  triumph  of 
the  Macedonians,  were  the  most  numerous  and  important  established  by 
any  nation,  and  all  acted  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  accelerating  the 
progress  of  civilization. 

The  colonies  that  first  engage  our  attention  are  those  tUlt  were  es- 
tablished along  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Hellespont 
to  the  confines  of  Cilic'ia,  in  consequence,  of  the  revolutions  produced 
by  the  Dorian  migration  and  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus.    They  were 
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MftaUislied  by  Ae  ^oltans,  lonians,  and  Carians  ;  their  coxnnlerce  Bomi 
exceeded  that  of  the  parent  states ;  and  in  them  were  produced  the  first 
of  Grecian  poets,  Homer  and  Alcse'^us ;  and  the  first  of  Grecian  philos- 
ophers, Th^es  and  P3rthag'oras. 

The  i£oLiANS,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  settled  for  a 
lime  in  Thrace,  whence  they  passed  OTet,  after  the  laps^  of  a  genera- 
tion, to  Asia  (*B.  c.  1124),  and  occupied  the  coasts  of  M^sia  and  Cdria 
giving  to  the  strip  of  land  they  colonized  the  name  of  ^61is.  They 
acquired  possession,  also,  of  the  islands  of  Les^bos.  Ten^'edos,  and  the 
cluster  called  the  Hecatonn6si  (hundred  islands).  Twelve  cities  were 
erected  on  the  mainland  by  the  iEolians,  of  which  the  chief  were  Cym6 
and  Smyr'na.  The  latter  city  was  destroyeid  by  the  Lydiahs  (*b.  o. 
600),  and  was  not  restored  until  four  himdred  years  later,  when  it  be- 
came a  flourishing  Macedonian  colony.  The  ^olian  cities  maintained 
their  independence  until  the  agfe  of  Cy'ras,  when  those  on  the  mainland 
were  subdued  by  the  Persians.  When  Athens  acquired  supremacy  by 
sea,  the  insular  states  were  forced  to  submit  to  her  authority,  and  were 
in  general  ruled  with  great  severity. 

The  Ionian  migration  took  place  solne  years  after  the  JSolian,  about 
B.  c.  1044.  It  was  the  largest  that  ever  left  Greece  ;  and  fortunately 
it  is  that,  with  whose  details  we  are  best  acquainted.  It  qrigi^i^d  in 
the  abolition  of  royalty  at  Athens  :  the  sons  of  C6drus  reluctant  to  live 
as  private  individuals,  declared  their  design  of  leading  a  colony  into 
Asia :  they  were  readily  joined  by  the  Ionian  exiles  from  the  northern 
Peloponnesus,  who  were  straitened  for  room  in  At'tica,  and  by  large 
bands  of  emigrants  from  the  neighboring  states,  actuated  by  political  dis- 
content, or  me  mere  love  of  change.  They  were  supplied  liberally 
with  ships  and  munitions  of  war.  They  pursued  their  voyage  to 
Asia  Minor,  and  landed  on  the  coast  south  (^  ^'olis.  Ai^r  a  long  se- 
lies  of  sanguinary  wars,  the  native  barbarians  jresigned  their  lands 
to  the  intruders ;  and  the  lonians  acquired  possession  of  the  whole  of 
the  valuable  district  between  Miletus  and  Mbunt  Sip'ylus. 

The  lonians  then  began  to  erect  cities ;  they  established  twelve, 
united  by  an  Amphictyon'ic  confederacy;  viz.,  Ephfesus,  Ery^r®, 
Clazom^ens,  Colophon,  My^us,  Miletus,  Pri^e,  Phocs'a,  Leb^edos, 
Samoa,  T6os,  and  Chios,  of  which  the  last  three  were  insular  stations. 

Mil^tos  was  the  chief  of  the  Ionian  colonies :  but  Eph'esus  was  the 
most  renowned  of  the  cities. 

All  the  Ionian  cities  were  united  by  an  Amphictyon'ic  confederacy. 
Deputies  from  the  different  states  met,  at  stated  times,  in  U  temple  of 
Nep^tune,  erected  on  the  headland  of  Myc^e,  which  they  named  Heli- 
Gonean,  from  Helfce,  the  chief  of  their  ancient  cities  in  the  northern 
Peloponnesus.  Here  they  deliberated  on  all  matters  that  affected  the 
Pan-Ionian  league ;  but  the  council  never  interfered  with  the  domestic 
government  of  the  several  cities.  They  also  celebrated  festivals  and 
public  games,  which  rivalled^in  magnificence  those  of  Greece.  In  the 
midst  of  their  prosperity,  the  Ionian  cities  became  engaged  in  a  long 
and  arduous  struggle  with  the  Lydian  kings,  which  continued  almost 
without  intermission  un^  both  were  absorbed  in  the  rising  greatness  of 
the  Persiail  empire. 

Neither  the  extent  nor  progress  of  the  Doriaoa  colonies  could  com- 
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pare  with  those  we  liave  just  descnbad.  Limited  to  «  aanow  and  not 
very  feuitful  territoiy,  their  confederation  alw«ya  continued  in  a  Btate  of 
ieebleness ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Halicanias'sms,  which,  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  age,  became  the  capital  of  an  opideat  monarchy,  and 
the  isle  of  Rhodes,  whose  dariag  navigators  xivaljbd  those  of  the  most 
4>otent  commercial  states,  there  i»  scarcely  a  Docian  state  that  rose 
above  mediocrity. 

The  DosiA^ffs,  after  the  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  meditated  new 
acquisitions ;  but,  being  checked  by  the  Athenians  at  Meg'ara,  they  pro- 
ceeded in  detached  bands  lo  tlie  coast  of  Caria,  and  to  the  islands  of 
Cos  and  Rhodes.  It  is  impossible  to  assign  the  exact  age  of  these  mi- 
gratioDs ;  but  they  were  certainly  la^r  t£an  Che  Ionian  and  iEolian; 
they  appear  also  to  have  been  conducted  widiout  any  definke  plan,  and 
to  have  taken  place  at  very  different  times.  The  six  cities  fonning  the 
Doric  confederaiion,  called  HezapoUa,  were  Halicamas^sus  and  Coidus 
on  the  Carian  peninsula,  Cos  in  Uie  island  of  the  same  iiBiBe»  and  Ha- 
lys'sus,  CamfruB,  and  Lin'dus,  in  the  islaod  of  Rhodes. 

The  Dorians  submitted  without  a  stnig^e  to  tho  Persian  power,  and 
aeem  to  have  made  no  eifbrt  to  regain  their  indejpondenoe. 


Skctiott  VflL-^TIke  OreekOolmies  m  the  Euxme  Sea^  Ike  OboiU  ff  9%nzee, 

Jfoeeciofi,  ^. 

Most  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  tiie  shores  of  the  PrG|>on'tis,  the 
Euxine  sea,  and  the  P^us  M»6tis,  were  founded  by  the  citizens  of 
Miletus  between  the  eighth  and  sixth  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
That  city,  whose  commerce  occupied  four  harbon^  and  whose  naval 
power  amounted  to  eighty  or  a  hundred  galleys  of  war,  owed  its  greai- 
jiess  to  its  possession  of  the  northern  trade  \  lad  to  secure  this  lucra- 
tive commerce,  it  planted  several  colonies,  all  of  which  became  pros- 
perous marts  of  trade.  Their  commerce  was  not  confined  to  the  sea- 
coasts  :  their  merchants  penetrated  into  southern  Russia,  and  advanced 
even  beyond  the  Caspian  to  the  countries  which  now  form  the  king- 
doms of  Khiva  and  Bokhara.  The  Phocmans  shared  the  honor  oi 
founding  these  important  colonies  ;  but  they  were  too  much  devoted  to 
the  western  trade  to  waste  their  energies  on  the  northern ;  and  it  maj 
be  genejrally  stated,  that  the  settlements  on  the  Euxine  depended 
chiefly  on  Miletus. 

On  the  Propoa^tis  sdjoii^g  the  Hellespont,  stood  Lamp'sacus, 
originally  founded  by  some  Phocieans,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  the 
^ite  pf  the  ci^  from  one  of  the  native  princes  whom  they  had  assisted 
in  war.  It  was  ai^erward  occupaed  }yf  the  Milesians,  under  whom  it 
became  a  place  of  great  wealth  and  extensive  commerce. 

Cyz'icus,  erected  on  an  island  joined  by  bridges  to  the  Asiatic  coast, 
v(H»  a  very  ancient  city ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  colonized  in  the  earli- 
est ages  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelas^gi,  and  afterward  by  the  Argonauts. 
About  B.  c.  751,  it  was  occupied  by  the  Milesians,  who  at  the  same 
time  took  possession  of  the  nevghboring  island  of  Proconndsus  (Mar^ 
mora^  Cyz'icus,  in  a  late  «ge,  under  &e  dominion  of  the  Bomans, 
became  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  flourishing  cities  in  Asia. 
.    Opposite  to  Cj^'icus  4>n  the  Thracian  coast,  was  Perin'thus,  at  a  la- 
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ter  age  called  Heraclefa,  founded  by  a  Samian  colony ;  on  the  Euro- 
pean side  of  the  Thracian  Bosphonis  was  Byzan'tium  {Constantinople); 
and  over  against  it,  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  Chal^cedon  {Seutari)^  both 
colonized  from  Meg'ara. 

The  first  Greek  city  on  the  Black  sea  was  Heracleia,  on  the  Bithy- 
nian  coast,  which  appears  to  have  been  successively  colonized  from 
Meg'ara  and  Mil6tus. 

Sinope,  in  Paphlagonia,  was  the  most  ffowerful  of  the  Greek  states 
on  the  Eujdne  sea.  Amfsus^n  Pon^tus,  was,  next  to  Sin6pe,  the  best 
harbor  on  the  Euzine  sea.  Atter  haying  been  long  subject  to  Mil6tus, 
it  was  seized  bjr  the  Athenians  in  the  age  of  Pei'itles,  and  its  name 
changed  to  Peirae^sus.  Diui^g  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  Amisus  is 
said  to  hare  become  the  parent  of  a  colony  that  soon  surpassed  itself 
in  impanatiee,  TjEa^9MaB{Trebwonie)»> 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine  were  Phdsis,  Diosctirias,  and 
Phanaigdria.  In  the  Macedonian  age,  Phanag6ria  became  the  capital 
of  the  Greek  cities  on  the.  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bos'phorus :  its  prosperity 
was  owing  to  its  being  ^e  chief  mart  for  the  slave-trade,  which  has 
always  prevailed  in  xi»  rco^ntries  reood  the  Caiicasus,  and  also  to  its 
being  the  staple  for  the  goods  brought  from  central  and  southern  Asia 
by  the  MUto  of  die  Caspian  sea  and  the  Oxiis. 

Tibe  Milesians  femed  scrfsial  estafaiishmente  in  tfie  Taiutie  Chep* 
soneae  (^Cfimia),  aad  wtested  Ibe  grealer  paxt  of  thai  peninayla  from 
ks  bafbaroaa  inhabitants.  The  city  of  Panticape'um  waa  Aie  sMil 
inpottavt,  aod  probaUy  the  MMwt  ancient,  of  these  setdeQienta*  It  ho- 
eame  tbe  cafnftai  of  the  little  Qveek  kmgdom  of  the  Boa'phonis,  and 
oomtinaod  to  maintain  its  independence  until,  in  the  Roman  s^  it  was 
setaed  kf  Milihridites  the  Gfeat,  who  had  those  Ae  foundsHioiia  of  iis 
aabaequent  power. 

'  The  coasts  of  Thrace  and  Macedon  were  covered  wilii  Gareek  colo« 
niea,  pvincipolly  deffivod  from  Coriadi  tmd  Athens. 

On  the  coasts  of  Africa  was  the  celebiated  Greek  city  oif  Cyiitec^ 
long  ^le  connnerdal  rival  of  Caithage,  founded  by  a  DorisA  colony 
from  the  isknd  of  Thi6ra  (b.  c.  651),  in  obedioiiQe  to  the  directions  ii 
^M  Delphic  Ofade.  The  government  waa  at  first  immaiiehioai,  the  crown 
boing  heriaditary  in  the  family  of  Batatas,  the  founidor.  About  9.  c, 
450,'ioyal^  was  abeiished,  and  a  r^publie formed ;  but  the  citizens  of 
C3nteo  never  wen  able  to  farm  *  pownanwit  oonstitiitiofi  i  and  their 
state  continued  to  be  rent  by  factions  .until  it  waa  ftunexed  to  th0  £gJIh 
tian  kingdom,  in  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies. 

The  history  of  the  Greek  states  in  Sicily  and  soirthem  Italy  b^ing 
doaely  connected  wink  the  Rfoman  wars,  wiU  be  iband  in  the  chapter^ 
on  Italy. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

HISTORY    OF    GREECE, 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  PERSIAN  WARS 
TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT. 

FROM    B.C.    500   TO    B.C.   336. 

SrcTioif  L-^The  Fini  Pernan  War, 

FROM  B.  C.  500  TO  B.  C.  490. 

When  Darfus  Hystas^pes  invaded  Scythia,  he  inttUBted  the  guavd 
of  the  bridge  of  boats  that  he  had  constnicted  over  the  Danube  to  the 
Greeks  of  Asia  and  Thrace^  who  had  been  so  recently  brought  nnder 
subiection  to  the  Persians.  .  Many  of  those  were  anxious  to  recorer 
their  freedom,  and  they  deliberated  seriously  on  the  proprie^  of  de- 
stro3dng  the  bridge,  and  leaving  the  Persians  to  perish  without  resouico 
in  an  inhospitable  deseiC.  The  proposal  was  strenuously  advocated  by 
Miltiades,  &e  king  or  tyrant,  as  he  was  called,  of  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese ;  but  he  was  opposed  by  Histis'us,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus,  wIumm 
selfish  counsels  finally  prevailed.  Miltiades  retired  to  Athens,  his  na- 
tive city,  where  he  subsequently  rose  to  the  highest  honors ;  Histis'ua 
aceompanied  the  monarch  he  had  saved  to  the  court  of  Persia.  But 
the  gratitude  of  absolute  princes  is  not  pennanent:  Histie'us  soon 
found  that  the  very  magnitude  of  his  services  exposed  him  to  danger ; 
and  he  concerted  with  his  nephew,  Aristag'oras,  a  revolt,  which  in- 
chided  all  the  Ionian  cdonies.  In  order  that  the  insurrection  should 
have  any  reasonable  protracts  of  success,  it  Was  necessary  thact  it  should 
be  supported  by  the  Grecian  states ;  and  to  engage  this .  assistance, 
Aristag^oras  came  to  Lacedas^mon. 

Being  repulsed  at  Spar'ta,  Aristag'oras  proceeded  to  Athens,  where 
he  was  more  generoisriy  received  (b.  c.  500).  Twenty  ships  were 
prepared  for  hun  with  all  convenient  speed;  and  these  being  rein- 
forced by  five  more  from  the  little  state  of  Eret'ria,  in  the  island  of 
EuboB^a,  sailed  over  to  the  haibor  of  Miletus,  and  commenced  the  war. 
The  allies  were  at  first  very  successful.  Sar'dis,  the  wealthy  capital 
of  Lydia,  was  taken  and  plundered ;  but  Aristag'oras  had  not  the  tal- 
ents of  a  general ;  the  fruits  of  success  were  lost  as  soon  as  won  ;  the 
several  divisions  of  the  army  quarrelled  and  separated ;  and  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  were  left  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  vengeance  of  their  merciless 
masters.  Miletus  was  taken,  its  walls  razed,  and  its  citizens  mas- 
sacred ;  several  minor  cities  suffered  sinular  calamities.     Aristag'oras 
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fled  tOt  Thmce,  where  lie  was  murdered  by  the  btUrbwrians ;  and  Hie^ 
tift've,  after  a  vain  atteiapt  to  escape,  was  crucified  at  Sar^dis  by  com- 
mand of  the  Persian  satrap. 

Darius  next  turned  his  resentment  against  the  Greekjs,  who  had  aided 
this  revoh ;  he  seat  aiddbassadors  to  demand  homage  from  the  Grecian 
states,  especially  requiring  the  Athenians  to  receive  back  Hip^pias, 
their  exiled  tyrant.  All  the  states,,  insular  and  continental,  except 
Athens  and  Spar'ta,  proffered  submission ;  but  those  noble  republics 
sent  back  a  haughty  defiance,  and  fearlessly  prepared  to  encounter  the 
whole  strength  of  the  Persian  empire. 

Darius,  having  prepared  a  vast  armament,  intrusted  its  command 
to  his  son-in-law  Mard6nius,  who  soon  subdued  the  island  of  Th^sus, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  (b.  c.  493).  But  his  fleet,  while  doubling 
Mount  A^thos,  was  shattered  by  a  violent  storm ;  three  hundred  vessels 
were  dashed  against  the  rocks,  and  twenty  thchjsand  men  are  said  to 
have  perished  in  the  waves.  Maidonius  returned  home  to  excuse  his 
disgrace,  by  exaggerating  the  cold  of  the  climate,  and  the  dangers  of 
the  ^gean  sea. 

A  second  and  more  powerful  ajtmament  was  prepared  (b.  c.  490), 
over  which  Darius  placed  his  two  best  generals,  Ddtis,  a  Mede,  and 
Artapher'nes,  a  \Persian  nobleman.  The  fleet  passed  safely  through 
the  Cyc'lades,  and  arrived  at  the  island  of  EuboB^a.  Thence  the 
Persians  crossed  the  Eurfpus,  and,  by  the  adyice  of  the  exiled  Hip'- 
pias,  encamped  with  an  army  said  to  exceed  five  hundred  thousand 
men  on  the  plains  of  Mar'athon,  within  forty  miles  of  Athens. 

The  Athenians  could  oydy  muster  an  army  often  thousand  citizens,  and 
about  double  that  number  of  slaves,  who  were  armed  in  this  extremity. 
The  little  city  of  Platse'a  sent  an  auxiliary  force  of  a  thousand  men ; 
but  the  Spartans,  yielding  either  to  superstition  or  jealousy,  refused  to 
send  their  promised  aid  before  the  fuU  of  the  moon.  Miltfades  dis- 
suaded his  countrymen  from  standing  a  siege,  because  the  immense 
host  of  the  Persians  could  completely  blockade  the  city,  and  reduce  it 
by  starvation.  He  led  the  army  to  Mar^athon  ;  but  when  the  Persian 
boats  were  in  sight,  five  of  the  ten  generals,  commanding  jointly  with 
himself,  were  afraifd  to  hazard  a  battle  ;  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty 
that  Callim'achus  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  his  casting  vote  in  favor 
of  fighting.  But  when  the  b<dd  resolution  of  engaging  was  adopted, 
ail  the  generals  exerted  themselves  to  forward  the  wise  plans  of  their 
leader  (b.  c.  490). 

Miltiadies  formed  his  lines  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  that  protected  his  rear 
and  right  flank ;  his  left  was  secured  by  an  extensive  marsh,  and  his 
front  protected  by  tninks  of  trees,  strewn  for  some  distance,  to  break 
the  force  of  the  Feifsiaa  cavalry.  The  Athenian  citizens  occupied  the 
right  wing,  the  Platasaas  the  left,  while  the  raw  levies  of  slaves 
were  stationed  in  the  centre.  Ditis  saw  the  advantages  of  this 
position ;  but  confident  in  his  superior  numbers,  he  gave  the  signal  for 
battle.  The  Greek  centare  was  broken  at  the  moment  that  die  two 
wings  had  routed  the  divisions  opposed  to  them  :  this  had  been  fore* 
seen ;  and  Miltlades  directed  the  victorious  wings  to  attack  the  Per- 
sians rushing  ilikcautiously  through  the  broken  centre  on  both  flanks. 
Surprise,  is  fatal  to  an  oiiental  army ;  in  a.few  minutes  the>  Asiatics 
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w«re  wholly  routed,  and  fted  in  cdnibnofi  to  tkeir  sbips*  The  Greeks 
pursued  them  vigorouely,  and  deetjroyed  aeten  ef  their  Tvssels.  Bat  ihe 
Persian  fleet  was  still  powerful,  and  its  conanitndets  deemed  it  poaeiUe 
to  suprise  Athens  beibre  the  army  conld  return.  Mfltladea,  however, 
baflled  this  attempt  by  rtipidly  niarcfamg  fhym  the  Md  of  battle  to  tlM 
city,  and  securing  the  posts  hefere  the  hoetie  navy  could  get  round  the 
promontory  of  Sdaium.  Thus  disajptoointBd,  the  PersiaDB  took  advan^ 
tage  of  a  favorable  gale,  and  returned  te  Asia* 

Milt(ades  was  s^eqaently  accused  of  having  taken  a  bribe,  con** 
victed  on  rather  doubtful  evidence,  aaad  senlcuced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine, 
which  not  being  able  to  pay,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he 
died  of  his  wounds. 

Themis'^tocies,  tke  most  able  statesman,  and  Aristides,  ih»  moat 
uncorrupt  patriot  of  Greece,  for  a  time  shared  the  power  tlwt  had  been 
previously  poasessed  by  MiltMefl^.  Their  struggle  for  power  ended 
in  the  banishment  of  AviMldes ;  but  whent  1^  wise  counsels  vrere 
required  in  the  hoar  of  emergency,  he  was  recalled  cm  the  motion  of 
his  successful  rival.  Themis'tocles  directed  all  his  efforts  to  inqproving 
the  naval  power  of  AthenS)  and  he  ancceeded  in  seouring  for  his 
eoontry  the  complete  suprenuicy  of  the  Grecian  seas. 

Ift  ik&  interval  beCw^aetf  the  two  Persian  wore  noihkig  remaikable 
occurred  in  any  other  of  the  Grecian  slates,  aav«  that  is  Spar'ta,  one 
of  its  kings,  Demardtus,  was  deposed  and  driven  into  exile  by  the  in- 
trigiies  of  the  other,  Cleonoi^ene*.  Demaritus  sought  reftige  in-  tiiri 
court  of  Persia ;  Cleom^eaes  p«r»hed  by  his  own  hand,  a  vietim  te 
fomorae.     Leoty^chides  suceeeded  the  former,  Leon^das  the  latter. 

Section'  H.'^Tke  Second  Perdan  ll'dr. 

FROM  B.C.  480  TO   B.  c.  449. 

NiNB  years  after  ike  battle  of  Miar'adion,  Xer'xes,  die  son  and  sue- 
eesBor  of  Darius;  resolved  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Greeoe,  and  for 
this  purpose  coflected  an  army,  which,  after  makin|f  every  allowance 
fiii  the  ttcaggerationB  of  histnicians,  appeaxa*  to  have  been  the  moat 
maMntoas  ever  asaembled«  When  he  readied  the  pass  of  Themi6p- 
vin,  thiough  wUch  1^  the  road  from  Theasaly  to  Greece^  he  foimd  a 
body;  of  eight  thoasaad  men,  cenmanded  by  the  Spartan  Leoa^idas, 
prepared  to^dispate  tho  passage.  The  haughty  Pendan  instantly  seM 
a  herald,  commanding  these  warriors  to  surrender  their  arms,  and  waa 
maddened  by  the  contumelioua  reply,  **  Gome  and  take  them.** 

AJfter  many  hieffMtttal  i^iCS'  to>  break  ^e  Greeian  lines,  ail  of 
#hich  were>  repulsed*  with  groat'  slaughter,  Xer^s  was  on  the  point 
of' retiring  in  despair,  when  the  treachery  of  Bphkl'tea,  a  Traehiniaa 
deserter;  revealed  to  hini'  a  patAi  leading  to  the  top  of  the  mounftain, 
that  secured  the  Grecian  flaidk.  Leon'idaa  advised  his  allies  to  redre^ 
declurmg  that  he  and  his'  SpaKana  were  forbidden  by  krw  to  abandon 
t^h  posts.  Retaining^  #iih>  bjom  only- a  ^oaaand  men,  he  resolved  to 
attack  the>Perkiaai  camp>by«fight,  faeping.in-  the  confos&oi^  and  daiioneaa 
to  reach  thie iwat  tentveiidy ^ the  slaughtop ov'csqiture  of  Xer^xea,  to 
put '  an:  ond^  toi  the-^Mr ;  The  plani  had  nearly  suoeeeded'  when  momiiig 
datmad  en^the  aaaailaMta,  waaried'  vitk  skwj^ter ;  they  then  retreated 
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to  the  tipper  pan  •£  the  ptsB,  where  they  were  eoon  enmnmded  by 
mukitades ;  hot  they  still  fought  with  all  the  energies  of  despair,  until 
diey  sookt  fatigued  rather  thim  vaaquidked. 

About  the  aune  time  the  Greeks  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Persian 
fleet  off  the  headland  of  ArtemisHuni)  in  the  island  of  EuboB^a ;  but 
tiiis  triumph  was  rendered  fruiilesa  by  the  loss  of  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mdpyltB ;  and  Thentis'teclee  pefsuaded  the  aBies  to  remove  the  navy 
into  the  SSaronic  gulf^  where  they  anchored  off  tho  island  of  Sal'amis. 

Xer'xes^  having  entered  Phdeis,  divided  his  army,  sending  a  large 
detadument  to  phmder  and  destioy  the  temple  of  Derphi.  They  were 
attacked  by  the  Phoeians,  and  hiewn  dawn  almoet  without  resistance. 
A  minerable  remnant  escaped  to  Xer^kes,  who,  haviiig  destroyed  Thes'* 
pin  and  Plate's,  wi»  rapidiy  advancing  agamst  Athens.  On  his 
approadi,  the  Aithenians;  by  the  perauaekm  ef  Themis'toeles,  abandoned 
their  beloved  city ;  those  capable  of  beashig  arms  retired  to  the  island* 
of  SaTsanSt  while  thoae  whom  age  or  sex  rendered  unfit  for  war, 
found  shdter  in  ther  hospitable  ci^  of  Tro^e&e.  Athens  waa  burned 
to  the  eround ;  and  Xeroxes,  in  the  pdde  of  soccqfs,  resolved  to  anni- 
hilate  ue  last  hi^s  of  Greece  m  a  njavd  engagement. 

Eurybiades^  tiba  Spartmiy  who^  commanded  the  alMed  fleet,  was 
induced  by  Themis^tocles  to  adopt  ^e  plan  of  hazarding  an  engage- 
ment»  Feosing,  faowover,  some  efaange,  tiba  crafty  Athenian  sent  a 
wpji  as.  a  pretended  deserter,  to  Xer^ee,  iniwming  hiUKhat  the  Greeks 
were  pKepasiDg  to  disperse  and  esciqpe ;  upon  which  the  whole  Persian 
navy  waa  sent  to  bk>ckade  the  huhor  of  Sal^amis.  Themis'tocles 
learned  the  saecess  of  bos  stratagem  ftom  Aristides,  who  crossed  over 
from  Agina  ia  a  smafl  boat  with  the  intelligence ;  a  circumstance  that 
at  once  put  an  end  to  the  hvalry  bettreen  these  great  men. 

Xei^xes  witneased  the  battle  of  Sal^aads  iVom  iBgaieos,  a  rocky 
eminence  oa  the  coast*  of  At^tica :  he  had  the  raertiflcatioa  to  see  h& 
magniflcent  navy  utterly  annihilated.  From  that  moment  Xer'xev 
resolved  to  return  into  Asn,  lowing  three  hundred  thousand  men  under 
Marddaiua  to  prosecute  the  war.  When  he  reached  the<  Hellespont, 
he  found  his  ■  magnificent  bridge  broken  dowm,  and  he  waa  fbrced  to ' 
cross  the  strait  in  a  common -fi^yng-boat^' 

Macddmus  having  wintered  in  ThesAsaiy,  before  opening  the  next 
oampaigii,  sent  the  king  of  Maoedon  asr  an  aM^MNMsdor  to  me  Atheni** 
ans,  ofiSxang  them  the  rebuildjng*  of  their  city^  and  the  friendship  of  hie 
master;  on  condition  of  their  seoedbg  from  the  alliance.  These  offers 
were  rejected.  The  confederates  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ciths^ron^  in  front  of  the  Persiam  lines.  Several  skumishes  took 
place,  in  all  of  which  :the  Greeks  had  the  advantage;  but  bein^dis^ 
tressed  for  want  of  vrater,  thei^  broke  up  thm  camp  to  seek  a  better' 
position. 

MaBd6mSy  beUeving  thaa  bis  enemies  were  in  fhll  retreat,  ordered 
hk  soldiers  ta  pursue  thm  fugitives  and  j  complete  tile  victory^  A  batflo 
ensued  noc  far  from  th»  city  of  Phitai'aB,  which  ended  in*  the;  total  defeat 
of  the  Persinns,^  and-tfae  amnhilation  o^  their  army,  with  the  exceptknT' 
of  fortof  thousand,  that .  escaped- 1»  the.  HeUesponir  mider  Artdbtem; 
Two  hundxed.«hoasandol(  tfaeibarbaa!iansave>  said  to  have  fallen'  in  tMe* 
memsmUe.  batfle^  and^  the^vaioe-  of  tbe*  plunder  found  'vl  fh»  Perstan 
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camp  exceeds  o&lculalion.     On  the  very  same  day  (September  22df 
B.  c.  479),  an  equally  important  victory  was  gained  by  the  confederate 
fleet,  commanded  by  the  Athenian  Xanthip'pus  and  the  Spartan  Leoty'-* 
chides  at  Myc^e,  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.     Dreading  the  heroism 
of  the  Greeks,  the  Persians  had  drawn  their  ships  on  shore,  sm'roanded 
them  with  fortifications,  and  protected  them  with  an  army  of  sixty 
thousand  men.     The  allied  Greeks,  with  far  inferior  numbers,  landed 
their  troops,  stormed  the  works,  destr^ed  the  navy,  and  put  the  greater 
part  of  the  Persians  to  the  sword.     The  plunder  taken  by  the  Greeks 
was  immense,  but  the  most  splendid  results  of  these  victories  were  the 
overthrow  of  the  Persian  power  in  the  iBgean  sea,  and  the  freedom 
of  the  islands.     It  is  probable  that  the  colonies  in  western  Asia  migfai 
have  regained  their  independence  if  they  desired  it;  but,  with  Uie 
exception  of  the  lonians,  most  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  preferred  the 
tranquil  supremacy  of  Persia  to  an  alliance  with  the  Grecian  republics. 
During  the  half  century  which  followed  the  battle  of  Phute's,  the 
Athenian  republic  attained  the  summit  of  its  greatness,  and  became  the 
first  state,  not  only  of  Greece,  but  of  the  civilized  world:     Themis'to 
cles  rebuilt  the  defences  of  the  city,  fortified  the  harbor  of  the  Peirn^- 
us,  and  joined  it  to  Athens  by  what  were  called  ''  the  long  walls." 
.  In  the  meantime  the  Spartan  Pausanias,  at  the  head  of  the  confed- 
erate Greeks,  continued  to  wage  war  against  the  dependancies  of  the 
Persian  empire  in  the  ^geaa  sea  and  on  the  coast  of  Thrace.     By* 
zan'tium,  already  regarded  as  a  strong  and  flourishing  city,  was  taken 
after  a  short  siege  (b.  c.  470),  and  its  vast  wealth  became  the  prey  of 
the  conquerors.     Ainong  the  captives  were  many  distinguished  Persian 
noblemen,  and  even  relations  of  the  king,  who  paid  large  sums  to  re- 
deem them  from  captivity.     But  this  sudden  influx  of  riches  proved  -fa- 
tal to  P(Mi8anias ;  he  resolved,  by  the  aid  of  the  Persians,  to  become 
supreme  master  of  Greece.     Secret  information  of  their  general's  treap 
son  was  conveyed  to  the  Spartan. senate ;  he  was  recalled,  and  brought 
to  trial ;  but  escaped  the  first  time,  it  is  said,  by  bribing  his  judges. 
Fresh  evidence  being  obtained  against  him,  he  was  secretly  warned 
of  his  danger,  and  fled  for  safety  to  the  temple  of  Miner^va.     The  Spar* 
tans  did  not  dare  to  drag  the  traitor  from  the  sanctuary ;  they  blocked 
up  the  door  of  the  temple  with  huge  stones,  stripped  off  its  roof,  strictly 
guarded  all  its  avenues,  and  lefl  the  wretch  to  perish  by  cold  mid  hun- 
gi^r.     )[n  consequence  of  the  tyranny  of  Pausdnias,  the  Spartans  were 
deprived  of  the  supremacy  by  sea,  and  the  Athenians  were  chosen  to 
lead  the  n^val  confederacy  of  the  islands  and  colonies.     Aristides  waa 
elected  treasurer  of  the  allies,  and  to  prevent  any  complaints,  he  se- 
lected the  island  of  Delds  as  the /point  of  reunion,  and  the  sanctuary 
where  their  contriltutions  should  be  deposited  under  the  protection  of 
Apol'lo. 

'  Themis^tocle^  \jy  the  artifice  of  the  Spartans,  was  involved  in  the 
fate  of  Pausanias :  he  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  plot, 
but  he  strenuously  denied  that  it  had  ever  received  his  sanction.  He 
was  banished  by  ostracism  for  ten  years ;  but  the  malice,  of  his  enemies 
pursued  him  in  jbis  exile,  and,  to  save  his  life,  he  was  forced  to  seek 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Persia.  He  soon  however  ended  his  life  by 
poispn.    Nearly  at  the  satne  time  Aristides  died  fall  of  years  and  faon- 
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on,  )uffn9t  adoiinistei^  tbe  public  ^nime^  with  0ii  mtM^  ibtegaqr, 
that  he  did  not  leave  behind  him  a  sum  suficient  to  defri^  the  expenlM 
of  his  fimezaL  A  sum  was  issued  frcmi  the  public  treasury  to  pay  for 
the  last.rites  to  his  corpse,  to  complete  his  so&V  educatioa,  and  to  por« 
tion  his  daughter»i 

Clmon,  i£B  sou  of  Miltfades,  sucoeeded  Aristfdes  as  leader  ai  tha 
Athenian  republic :  he  continued  the  war  against  the  Persians  witln 
e(|ual  Tigor  and  skill,  reducing  ail  their  cities  and  JforCs,  not  only  in 
Europe  and  the  islands,  but  even  on  die  coast  of  Asia.  At  length  he 
completely  destzoyed  the  whole  Persian  aairy  off  the  coast  of  Cy^prqa 
(b.  c.  470)^  and  then  dressing  his  m»a  in  the  Testures  and  araas  of  hin 
prisoners,  surprised  the  Persian  camp  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Euryu'-' 
edon  on  the  very  same  day,  and  before  the  baibariaiis  could  recover 
frtHU  their  confuaion,  completed  their  destiructioB.  The  war  contiiitted 
twenty-one  years,  during  which  the  naval  power  and  commercial  weaUi 
of  the  Athenians  were  condnually  increasing ;  both  sides  at  length  begia 
to  entertain  thoughts  of  peace.  The  articles  were  soon  arranged,  and 
they  were  worthy  of  the  valor  thai  the  Greeks  had  shown  in  this  great 
stn^jigle  (b,  c.  449).  It  was  stipulated  diat  the  independence  ^  the 
Greek  cities  in  lower  Asia  should  be  restored ;  that  no  Persian  vessel 
diould  appear  between  the  Cyanean  rock^  and  Chelidonian  islands,  that 
is,  between  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Thraciaa  Bos^phorus  and  the 
southern  promontory  of  Lycia ;  that  .no  Persiaxk  army  should  come  with" 
in  three  days'  journey  of  the  seac^ast;  and  that  the  Athenians  should 
withdraw  their  fleets  and  armies  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  Thfi 
gloriously  were  terminated  the  Persian  wars,  which,  reckoning  from  this 
burning  of  Sar'dis,  had  lasted,  with  little  intermission,  during  £^-oii» 
years. 

Section  III.— TV  First  Pdopofinetian  War* 
nam  b.  o.  431  to  b.  o.  423. 

While  the  Athenians  were  acquiring  wealth  and  glory  in  the  war 
against  Persia,  the  Spartans,  jealous  of  their  rival's  rising  fame,  were 
secretly  preparing  to  weaken  the  Athenian  power  hy  a  sudden  war. 
But  their  animosity,  before  it  broke  into  action,  was  diverted  by  a  ca- 
lamity equally  great  and  unexpected.  Lac6nia  was  laid  waste  by  tax 
earthquake,  which  destroyed  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  overwhelmed  the  city  of  Sparta  (a.  c.  469).  The  op* 
pressed  Helots  and  the  remnant  of  the  Messenians  took  advantage  of , 
this  calamity  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  free- 
dom ;  they  failed  in  surprisii^  Sparta  ^  but  they  made  uemselves  mas- 
ters of  their  ancient  fortress  Ith6me.  Though  aided  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, whose  assistance  they  repaid  with  ingratitude,  the  Spartans  had 
great  difficulty  in  subduing  the  insurgents,  and  were  finaUy  forced  to 
aHow  them  to  retire  from  the  Peloponnesus  with, their  families  and 
properties.  These  exileq  were  hospitably  received  in  the  Athenian 
colony  of  Naupac^tus  ;  and  they  repaid  the  kindness  shown  to  them  by 
subsequently  adhering,  through  every  vicissitude  of  fortune,  to  the  cause 
of  Athens.  .  The  Argives  haS  declined  to  support  the  ce^^ral  canae^  of 
Greece  in  the  great  struggle  with  the  Persians ;  and  the  dependant 
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0Me8|  Atspabkg  d^ir  treactMiy,  bad  thitmn  ofT  obedience  lo  the  cAp* 
kak^  MycS^tt  Wftfr  the  only  citjr  on  wliich  the  Argiv^ee  could  wreik 
iheir  VBngeaaoe ;  the  rest,  supported  bj  Spsr^,  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence. FVom  siiDiter  reasons,  Tliebes  had  lost  her  stqirenmc^r  over 
the  B<Botian  cities ;  but  here  the  Athenians  embracepd  the  canse  of  the 
ndnonr  OMm^  nrhile  Sparta  sapported  the  sovereignty  of  the  Borotiati 
flielropoiisi* 

Athens  had  new  attained  the  smnmit  of  Its  greatness,  nnder  the  bril- 
Mam  administrationB  of  Persies.  That  eminent  statesman,  though 
sprang  final  a  noble  house,  had  risen  to  power  by  wamdy  supporting 
the  eanse  of  the  people,  and  procured  the  banishment  of  his  riru 
Cteon,  <m  aoc^Mmt  of  Ins  partiality  to  Sparta.  To  secure  his  influence, 
Per'icles  irsakened  tilie  power  of  the  great  sristocmtic  court,  the 
ATt^agos,  by  removing'  rarious  causes  firom  its  jurisdiction  to  that  of 
il»  pc^pular  ttibunsAs.  He  adorned  ibs  city  with  the  thost  splendid 
nonunrenls  of  architectare,  sculpture,  and  painting ;  and  in  crder  to 
MfBf  dbe  necessary  expenditure,  he  augmented  the  contributions  im- 
poeed  on  the  allied  states,  under  Aie  pretence  of  supporting  the  Pernan 
war,  and  reANrred  the  treasury  of  the  confederates  from  I>^los  to 
Atbens.  -  Finding  that  the  Spartans  were  supporting  the  cause  of  the 
Tbeban  eupremacy,  he  sent  an  army  to  maintain  the  independence  of 
BvBoCia,  wMoh,  though  at  first  worsted  near  Tanag'ra,  won  a  decisire 
▼idory  ««i  the  same  ground  in  the  following  year  (b.  c/457).  A  fleet 
at  the  sane  tbne  ravaged  the  coasts  of  the  Petoponn^ust  and  made  the 
Saltans  iMmUe  for  their  own  safety. .  The  recall  of  Cfraon,  and  the 
defeat  of  tike  Athenians  in  an  enterprise  against  Thebes,  through  the 
AMhnesB  of  their  leader  ToFmidas,  led  to  a  truce  for  Are  years  (b.  c. 
450),  which  might  probably  hare  led  to  a  permanent  peace,  but  for  the 
dea&  of  Cfmon  before  the  walla  of  Cit'ium.  The  close  of  the  truce 
led  to  a  brief  renewal  of  war;  but  a  second  truce  was  concluded  for 
fifty  years,  which  gave  Per'ides  time  to  mature  his  favorite  policy  of 
making  Athens  mistress  of  the  maritime  and  insuliur  states.  Some  of 
the  islands  revolted,  but  they  were  successively  subdued ;  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  Sdmios,  the  chief  city  in  the  island  of  that  name,  gave  Per'- 
ides  the  fame  of  a  military  leader  as  well  as  a  statesman.  About  the 
same  time  he  completed  the  overthrow  of  the  aristocratic  party,  by  pro- 
coring  the  banishment  of  its  leader,  the  elder  Thucyd'ides ;  and  se- 
cured the  popular  favor  by  his  unrivalled  shows  and  theatrical  exhibi- 
tiens.  The  brilliancy  of  Athens,  however,  provoked  a  host  of  secret 
enemies,  espedally  in  the  Peloponnesus,  who  only  waited  an  opportu- 
nity of  'combitdi^  for  her  destruction. 

Athens  now  formed  the  metropolis  of  an  extensive  territory  which 
some  of  the  andents  have  denominated  a  kingdom.  In  that  narrow 
space  of  time  which  intervened  between  the  battle  of  Mycdle  and  the 
memorable  war  of  Pelononnesus,  Athens  had  established  her  authority 
over  an  extent  of  more  tnan  a  thousand  miles  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  from 
G^^pms  to  the  Thracian  Bos'phorus ;  taken  possession  of  forty  inter- 
mediate islands,  together  with  the  important  straits  which  join  the' 
Buine  -and  the  Mgeva ;  conquered  and  colonized  the  winding  shores 
of  Thrace  and  Macedon ;  conunanded  the  coast  of  the  Euxine  from 
Pen^tts  10  the  Taurie  Chersonese  i  and  overawing  the  barbarous  na- 
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ttf«s  by  dM  «X|MilewMd  tetfots  of  her  fleet,  at  the  mu»  time  rendeireA 
siibeervieat  to  her  amn  inlereets  the  c<4oaies  which  Miletus  a^d  o^er* 
Greeh  cities  m  Am  had  established  ia  tfioee  retnete  regioas.    That- 
the  A^aian  gaiefs  coiaaiaiided  tfie  eastevn  cdssIs  of  the  Meditenra*' 
neaa;  their  meKhantaiea  had  eagrossed  the  tfatte  of  ihit  adjaoeni 
odoirtries ;  die  laagaxiiies  of  Athens  ahotaded  utith  voed,  metal,  eboa]r» 
irorfy  and  all  die  natelials  of  the  asefd-as  well  as  the  agveeable  arts ; 
they  iamofled  the  laxaries.  of  Italy,  Sidijr,  Copras,  L^'ia,  Peai^itaS)' 
aad  the  relopoan^soa* 

The  eircameiaiieeB  ihai  gave  tise  to  the  irst  Palepomiesiaii  waT< 
originated  ia  the  imsettled  slaie  of  ooleokil  relatioiM  aiaong  the  aneieiir 
Qffeeks.  Corcy^ia,  miginally  a  Gorkihian  oeloay,  hsA.  nsea  so  TvfMf 
in  wealth  and  power,  that  ic  more  than  lindled  the  {>areiat  siaiB,  ant' 
possessed  many  fouriehiag  eotonies  of  its  own,  amimff  which  daie  of 
the  most  impoftaat  was  Bpidam'aiis,  cafied  in  Ramaa  history  Dynmf^ 
dutm  (Dvfttsso),  oa  the  western  coast  of  Macedonia.  The  people  of 
Bpidan/nas,  preased  hy  their  barbarous  neighbors,  sought  aid  from  the< 
Corcyreans ;  bm  finding  their  reipiest  unheeded,  they  a)n[»lied>  to  th# 
Corinihiane,  who  readily  seat  an  armament  to  dieir  assistance  (b.  c. 
486).  Nothing  coaid  exceed  the  rage  of  the  Corcyreans  when  they 
ineevred  this  imelMgence ;  a  fleet  was  instantly  sent  to  die  harbor,  an<t 
its  citixens  were  hanghdly  commaBdad  to  dismiss  the  Cerinthians,  asii 
leeeiTe  a  Gorcyrean  garhson.  This  mandate  was  apnmed  with  con- 
tempt, and  Epidam'nus  was  immediately  bemeged.  The  Cermdiiaaa> 
aent  a  powerfid  naiy  to  raiae  the  siege ;  bat  they  were  encoantered  by. 
die  Cercy  leans  in  die  Ambracian  gi£r,'and  completely  defeated.  Epi- 
daai^nns  iflmediatelr  smtendeied ;  oontmiy,  however,  to  the  ge^leral 
expectation,  its  inhabitants  were  treated  with  gival  leniency.  Bnt  the, 
hraghty  islanders  abnsed  their  Tictory  by  mvagin^  the  territories  ef  the 
states  that  had  assisted  Corinth,  and  provoked  muversal  indignation  by 
bnming  the  city  of  Cyll^ne,  on  the  sacred  coast  of  EHis.  Both  powera 
qyplied  to  Athens,  as  the  head  of  the  maritime  states,  to  decide  dierr 
qnarrel.  By  the  advice  of  Per'icles,  a  defensive  alliance  was  eoncladed ' 
widi  die  C<MreyTeans,  and  a  fleet  sent  to  their  aid,  which  fortoaately  ur- 
rived  at  the  mement  when  die  CorinAian  navy,  having  obtained  a  de* 
olsive  victory,  serionsly  menaced  the  inland.  On  die  arrival  of  die 
Athenians,  ^  Corinthians  retired ;  bitt  as  they  retamed,  diey  snr- 
prised  the  garrison  of  Anaet6rimn,  on  the  coast  of  Epfras,  which  e»- 
aftded  diem  to  bring  home  twelve  hundred  and  fifly  Coroyrean  prison* 
ets.    The  fatal  effects  produced  by  diis  capture  w&k  soon  demand  oor 


Podda'a,  a  Corin^an  colony  on  die  Macedonian  coast,  which  had 
been  for  some  dme  subject  to  Athens,  revoked  during  the  Oorcyrean  war, 
aad  was  instantly  besieged.  The  Potidtti'ans  sought  aid  ftom  their  aneieatr 
psfent ;  aad  the  Corinthians,  too  wei^  to  aftnrd  efficiettt  protection,  be* 
sought  dm  assistance  of  the  9partans.  About  die  same  time,  aadms* 
sadera  arrived  firom  die  city  of  Meg'ara,  cempiainfaig  diat  they  had 
been,  by  an  unjust  decree,  excluded  from  die  poitB  and  faariiors  of 
Atfdca,  soMeiting  the  Spartans,  as  heada  of  die  Dorian  race,  toprocurei 
a  reversd  of  so  unjust  a  law;  and  eurissaries  came  fhmiJSg^M  t» 
rspresem  dto  misenMe  oawKtion  So^which  that  island  had  been  reduced 
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by  Atheniaa  oppressioft.  After  some  afiected  delay;  the  8piitaif9  m* 
solved  that  the  Athenians  had  violated  the  piinoqplea  of  justice^  and 
ahovld  be  coereed  to  redreae  the  in|iiiies  they  had  injflieted ;  but  togire 
their  prooeedinga  an  i^pearance  of  moderation,  it  was  reaolred  to  send 
ambaeaadors  to  Athena  with  demands  which  they  knew  weU  would  be 
refused.  They  required  that  the  siege  of  Potids^a  ahovld  be  raised, 
the  decree  against  Meg^ara  repealed,  the  island  of  iSgina  abandoned, 
the  independence  oi  the  maiitinie  states  tespeeted,  and  the  deacendanta 
of  Cy'lon's  murderers  banished.  This  last  demand  was  levelled  at 
Particles,  whose  maternal  ancestiHr  had  headed  the  anatocratic  party 
when  that  sacrilegious  murder  was  oonunitted ;  and  it  was  urged  at  a 
favorable  moment,  when  Per'icles  was  suspected  of  impie^  on  account 
of  his  protecting  the  philosopher  Anaxag^oraa. 

But  the  hanghtineas  with  which  the  Spartan  ambassadois  urged  their 
injurious  denumds  roused  the  £ery  ^irit  of  the  Athenian  people,  and  it  ■ 
required  all  the  influence  of  Per'icles  to  induce  them  to  couch  their  re* 
fesal  in  temperate  and  dignified  language.  While  the  declaxation  of 
war  was  yet  withheld  intelligence  arrived  at  Spar^ta  of  the  Thebans 
having  been  foiled  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  Platte'e,  and  that  their  de- 
feat was  owing  to  the  instigation  and  aid  of  the  Athenians  (b.  c.  4E1). 
War  was  instantly  proclaimed,  and  the  Spartan  king  Archid'amua 
elected  chief  of  the  Peloponnesian  confederates. 

Athens,  suf^rted  by  the  insular  and  maritime  states,  was  supreme 
mistress  of  the  sea ;  Spar^ta,  on  the  other  hand,  was  joined  by  the  chief 
powers  on  the  Grecian  continent,  and  was  consequMitly  superior  by 
land.  Both  began  the  war  by  displaying  their  strength  on  their  own 
peculiar  element :  a  Spartan  army  ravaged  At'tica,  an  AUienian  fleet 
plundered  the  coasts  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Spartans  were  thus 
forced  to  return  home  to  the  defence  of  their  own  countiy ;  and  no 
sooner  had  they  withdrawn,  than  Per'iclea  invanded  Meg'aris,  and  laid 
the  whole  of  its  narrow  territory  desolate.  Early  in  the  next  summer 
the  Peloponnesiaas  again  invaded  At'tioa;  but  the  Athenians  were 
nssailed  by  a  more  dreadful  calamity — a  ^ague  of  ui4Nuralleled  viru* 
lence.  had  been  introduced  into  the  Pirs^seus  from  Asia,  and  it  raged 
fiercely  in  a  city  crowded  by  the  peasants  who  had  sought  re^ige  within 
the  walls  on  the  approach  of  the  Spartans.  At  length,  two  years  and 
six  months  after  the  commencement  of  the  war,  Per'icles  himself  fell  a 
victim  to  the  pestilence  (b.  c.  429).  His  death-bed  was  surrounded  by 
his  friends  and  admirers,  who  recited  the  many  iUubtrious  exploita  of  hia 
glorious  life.  '*  You  forget,''  said  the  dying  patriot,  "  you  forget  the  only 
valuable  part  of  my  character ;  none  of  my  fellow-citizens  was  ever  c(^ni- 
pelled  by  any  action  of  nunc  to  assume  a  mourning  robe." 

The  war  was  stq>ported  by  mutual  ravages,  and  the  success  of  the 
contending  parties  nicely  balanced.  Potidie^a  surrenderd  to  the  Athe- 
nians, its  inhabitants  were  baniahed,  and  their  place  supplied  by  fresh 
colonists  ;  Plats'»,  a^r  a  brave  and  protracted  defence  of  five  years, 
was  yielded  to  the  Spartans,  and  the  whole  garrison  was  mercilessly, 
butchered  (b.  c.  427).  In  the  same  year  that  the  Spartans  had  stained 
their  national  eharacter  by  the  atrocious  massacre  of  the  Platsans,  the 
Athenians  narrowly  escaped  being  disgraced  by  a  similar  atrocity.  The 
of  Mityl6ne  had  revolted^  and  sou^  the  assistance  of  the 
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PeloponnenanSjbut  llie  tardy  and  selfish  policy  of  Lacedtt'mon  delayed 
the  snccoTS  until  the  insurgents  were  forced  to  smrender  at  discretion. 
When  the  fate  of  Mityl^ne  was  discussed  in  the  Athenian  assembly,  the 
populace,  instigated  by  Cl^on,  a  vulgar  demagogue,  decreed  that  the 
city  should  be  destroyed,  and  the  male  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword. 
But  night  brought  better  counsels ;  a  general  feeling  of  pty  and  regret 
spread  tunong  the  people ;  and  on  the  blowing  day  me  sanguinary 
decree  was  revoked,  and  a  fast-sailing  vessel  sent  to  prevent  its  execu^ 
tion.  The  messengers  of  mercy  made  such  speed,  that  they  entered 
the  harbor  of  Mityllne  a  few  hours  after  the  preceding  boat,  and  thus 
saved  Les^s  from  desolation. 

The  Spartan  admiral,  having  failed  to  succor  Les^bos,  sailed  against 
Corcy'ra,  then  agitated  by  the  tumults  of  a  most  dangerous  sedition.  It 
has  been  already  mentioned,  that  many  Corey reans  had  been  made 
prisoners  by  the  Corinthians ;  these  men  were  won  by  the  kindness  and 
bribes  of  their  captors  to  aid  the  aristocratic  party  of  their  countrymen 
in  an  attempt  to  subvert  the  democratic  conslitutioa  of  Corcy'ra,  and 
break  off  the  alliance  with  Athens.  On  their  return  home,  they  made 
a  vigorous  effort  to  accomplish  their  designs,  and  very  nearly  succeed- 
ed. After  a  violent  and  sanguinary  contest,  in  which  both  parties  were 
^disgraced  by  the  most  savage  atrocities,  the  democratic  Action  prevailed 
by  the  aid  of  an  Athenian  fleet,  but  sullied  its  triumph  by  exterminating 
nD  its  opponents,  under  circumstances  of  equal  treachery  and  cruelty. 

The  presence  of  the  Atibenian  fleet  in  the  Ionian  sea  rendered  west- 
em  Greece  the  scene  of  war ;  and  Demos^thenes,  its  chief  commander, 
subdued  an  the  dlies  of  the  Peloponnesians  in  iBtolia  and  Epirus. 
The  term  of  his  command  having  expired  (b.  c.  425),  he  was  returning 
home,  when  the  Messenians  who  served  in  his  fleet  proposed  to  e^ect 
a  landing  in  the  harbor  of  Py^s  {Navarino),  and,  fortifying  themselves 
nhere,  make  the  Spartans  tremble  in  their  own  capital,  which  was  only 
fifty  miles  distant.  The  bold  design  was  accomplished ;  and  the  Spar- 
tans in  alarm  sent  a  fleet  and  army  to  besiege  Py^us ;  they  garrisoned 
the  litde  Island  of  Sphac!I!6ria ;  but  their  navy  being  defeated  by  the 
Athenians,  this  garrison,  consisting  of  the  noblest  of  the  Spartan  fami* 
lies,  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  would  have  been  utterly 
destroyed,  but  for  the  inadequate  resources  which  Demos'thenes  had  at 
his  command.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Spartans  sent  deputies 
to  solicit  peace ;  but  the  Athenian  people,  instigated  by  their  unworthy 
favorite  Cl^on  rejected  the  proffer  with  disdain.  This  arrogant  boaster^ 
whose  cowardice  was  notorious,  offered,  if  he  were  made  general,  that 
he  would  make  the  Spartans  in  Sphact^ria  prisoners  within  twenty 
days.  He  had  no  notion  that  his  offer  would  be  accepted ;  but  the 
Athenian  populace,  ready  at  all  times  to  sacrifice  everything  for  a  joke, 
took  him  at  his  word.  C16one  sailed  to  the  scene  of  war,  and  was 
enabled,  by  an  accidental  fire,  which  destroyed  the  Spartan  fortifica- 
tions, to  ticcompfish  his  promise.  This  success  was  followed  by  the 
capture  of  the  island  of  Cyth6ra,  the  destruction  of  the  Megarean 
harbor  Nics^a  and  of  several  seaports  on  the  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
But  these  triumphs  were  counterbalanced  by  the  defeat  of  the  Atheni* 
ans  at  D6lium,  the  revolt  of  their  northern  colonies,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  host^Ues  against  them  by  Perdic'cas,  king  of  Macedon.    The 
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Spaitaos,  roused  to  vigor  by  this  imezpeK^ted  tuni  of  erents,  sent  n 
vrmy  under  Bras^idas,  their  ahlest  general,  through  northern  Greece,  to 
aid  the  revolted  coloniea ;  and  this  eadnent  leadur  soon  deprived  the 
Athenians  of  their  principal  cities  in  Thrace  and  Macedon.  Cleoo 
headed  an  Athenian  army  sent  to  retrieve  these  losses ;  he  was  defeat- 
ed and  slain ;  but  the  Spartan  victory  was  deprived  of  all  its  fruits  by 
the  death  of  Bras^'idas,  who  incautiously  exposed  himselfy  and  was  mor- 
tally wounded  (b.  c.  422). 

Sparta  had  no  general  fit  to  succeed  Bras^idas,  and  the  senate  was 
anxious  to  recover  the  prisoners  taken  in  Sphacteria ;  the  Athenians 
were  equally  eager  to  procure  the  restitution  of  their  northern  colonies ; 
sad  Nic'ias,  who  had  succeeded  Cldon,  was  naturally  of  a  pacific  dis- 
position. These  favorable  ciroumstances  led  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace,  or  rather  truce,  for  fifty  years,  on  the  basis  of  mutual  restitution, 
by  which  Sparta  waotonly  sacrificed  the  interests  of  her  allies. 

Sbctioh  IV ./— 7%«  Sictrnd  PeUftmneiUm  War. 

PKOM  B.  c.  421  TO  B.  c.  404. 

Justly  provoked  by  the  neglect  of  their  interests  in  the  recent  treaty, 
the  Corinthians  privat^y  instigated  the  Argives  against  the  Spartans ; 
and  a  combination  was  formed  by  the  principal  democratic  states, 
which  was  secretly  encouraged  by  the  Athenians.  The  sudden  d^ar- 
ture  from  pacific  policy  was  owing  to  the  infiuence  of  Alcibiades,  the 
nephew  of  Per'icles,  who,  to  a  huge  share  of  his  uncle's  abilities, 
added  a  boundless  ambition,  and  a  reckless  disregard  of  the  means  he 
Used  to  accomplish  his  ends.  The  Argives  and  Spartans,  after  having 
harassed  each  other  by  petty  expeditions,  at  lengdk  pr^iared  for  open 
war ;  but  just  as  the  two  armies  were  on  the  point  of  epgaging,  the 
remembrance  that  they  were  both  descended  from  the  Dorian  race  sus- 

1>ended  their  rage,  and  a  truce  was  concluded  between  their  respective 
eaders.  Alcibiades,  who  was  then  ambassiidor  at  Ar'gos,  roused  the 
populace  to  refuse  the  ratification  of  this  agreement ;  a  fresh  attack  was 
made  on  the  Spartan  allies,  but  it  proved  unsuccessful.  Two  years  of 
mutual  recrimination  followed ;  during  which  the  Argive  repdblic  was 
tiarassed  by  sanguinary  revolutions,  which  ended  in  the  coo^lete 
establishment  of  a  democracy.  In  the  meantime,  the  Athenians, 
anxious  to  restore  their  naval  supremacy,  attacked  the  Dorian  island  of 
Melos,  and  punished  the  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  by  a  cruel  massacre, 
which  provoked  universal  indignation  throughout  Greece.  But  public 
Sttention  was  soon  engrossed  by  a  more  important  topic,  the  Athenian 
expedition  to  Sicily,  undertaken  <U  the  instigation  of  Alcibiades  (b.  g. 
415),  nominally  to  deliver  the  Elgestans  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Syra- 
cusans,  but  recdly  to  establish  line  Ath^an  si^^remacy  in  that  island. 

Notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Nic'ias  and  Soc'raJtes,  the  most 
powerful  armament  which  had  ever  left  a  Grecian  port  was  speedily 
prepared,  and  intrusted  to  the  just  command  of  Alcibiades,  Nic'ias,  and 
Juam^achua.  When  reviewed  at  Corcy^ra,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty-four  ships-of-war,  with  a  proportional  number  of 
transports  and  teudeis^    The  arn^  was  ^tfMyijM^«"^^  of  five  thousand 
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h«vry-«taied  ia&l^ti}t»  •eoonpuiad  by  a  sirfbuent  boj^  of  •)!«§«»  and 
mrclien.  Inatead,  however,  of  sailiag  'directly  u>  Syracuse,  wliicli  pxo6*> 
ably  would  have  fallen,  the  fleet  was  ateered  to  Cat^ana,  whose  inhab^ 
itaslB  were  induced  to  join  the  Athenians  by  the  brilliant  eloquence  of 
Alcibiades.  Scarcely,  however,  bad  he  obtained  this  triumph,  when  he 
was  auniBMaed  home  to  be  tried  for  his  life  on  a  charge  of  impiety  and 
•aciilega. 

He  was  accused  of  having  violated  the  Eleusinian  nE|y8teries,.and 
wantoaly  defaced  the  Hei'mi^,  or  saored  statues  oi  Mercury,  whidi 
adorned  the  streets  of  AAi&m.  Conscious  of  his  guilt,  or  dresuling  the 
giddy  popalaoe,  he  refused  to  incur  the  hazard  of  a  trial,  but  fled  to 
Thiinum,  whence  he  removed  to  Ai'gos,  uid  afterward,  when  a  price 
was  see  on  his  head,  to  Spai'ta.  Nic'ias,  by  the  departure  of  Alcibiades, 
«nd  death  of  Lam'achus,  remained  sdie  commander  of  the  Athenian 
forces :  he  was  ba  able  but  cautious  leader,  and  after  be  had  defeated 
the  Syracttsana,  he  wasted  precious  time  in  fortifying  his  oamp  and 
useless  negotiatioas«  The  Corinfldiians  and  Spartans  i»oifiied  by  the 
delay  to  send  succors  Co  Syracuse,  which  they  intrusted  to  Grlip'piu^ 
the  best  general  of  his  day.  Under  his  command  the  fortune  of  the  war 
soon  changed ;  and  the  Atheniaas,  so  far  from  making  any  impression 
on  Syracuse,  were  severely  defeated,  and  besieged  in  their  camp.  At 
the  request  of  Nic'ias,  a  new  armament  was  sent  to  Sicily,  under  the 
€<Hnmand  of  Demos^thenes  and  Eurym'edon;  but  through  the  dilatory 
policy  of  the  old  general,  and  the  rashness  of  his  coUeagaes,  this  reii^ 
forcement  was  rendered  unavailing,  and  the  Athenians  were  defeated  in 
a  deciaive  engagement  Demos'thenes  now  proposed  to  return ;  but 
Nic'iaa  lingered  in  SicUy  after  all  rational  hopes  of  success  were  lost, 
and  the  Syracuaans,  in  the  meantime,  effecting  a  powerful  navy,  de* 
stroyed  the  Athenian  fleet,  and  became  masteis  of  the  sea.  An  attempt 
waa  made  by  the  Athenians  to  retreat  to  some  friendly  city ;  but  they 
were  OTertaken  by  the  Syracnsan  army,  and  forced  to  surrender  at  dis* 
cretion  (s.  c.  413).  The  generab  were  barbarously  put  to  death,  and 
the  common  soldiers  sold  as  slaves. 

This  terrible  calamity  was  fatal  to  the  power  of  Athens ;  but  it  was 
not  the  only  misfiwrtune  that  befell  the  r^ubUc.  Acting  under  the 
revengefid  advice  of,  Alcibiades,  the  Spartans  fortified  and  garrisoned 
Deceleia,  a  town  not  fifteen  miles  from  Adiena,  and  ccmunanding  its 
nchest  lands ;  and  thna,  instead  <^  harassing  their  enemies  by  annual 
incursions,  they  infested  them  by  a  continual  war.  Soon  afterward 
they  learned  that  the  wealth  of  Persia  was  added  to  the  formidable 
confederacy  of  the  Spartans. 

But  under  all  these  misfoitunes  the  Atheniaas  maintained  their 
nations!  courage,  and  prepared  to  meet  the  crisis  with  enthusiasm. 
Their  most  pressing  danger  arose  from  the. discontent  of  the  maxitinpo 
states,  whose  desire  of  independence  was  stimulated  by  the  presenee 
of  a  superior  Spartan  fleet  in  the  iBgean  sea.  The  ruin  of  the  Athe* 
nians  was,  however,  suspended  l^  dhe  negotiations  of  Alcibiades  irith 
the  Persian  satrap  Tissapher^nes ;  for  this  ambitioua  man,  having  pro^ 
voked  the  resontment  of  the  Spartans  b^  his  vices,  was  now  eager  to 
be  reconciled  to  his  native  country.  His  intrigues  procured  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Athenian  democracy,  and  the  substuutien  of  ap  aristocrat^ 
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govenuBent ;  but  the  new  heads  of  the  eCttte  justly  dreaded  tile  snibf* 
tion  of  Alcibfades,  and  refosed  to  repeal  the  sentence  pronowiced 
against  him.  The  four  hundred  tyrants,  as  the  aristocratic  usarpera 
were  justly  called,  alienated  the  mmds  even  of  their  partisaiis  by  dieif 
cruelty  and  incapacity.  At  length  the  revolt  of  Euboe'a,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Athenian  fleet  near  Ertoia,  provoked  a  fierce  insvp- 
rection :  they  were  deposed,  and  thus,  at  the  end  of  four  months,  the 
democracy  was  restored.  Alcibfades  was  immediately  recalled ;  but 
he  resolved  not  to  return  home  until  his  return  should  be  gilded  by 
die  fame  of  some  great  exploit.  He  hastened,  with  a  small  squadron, 
to  aid  the  Athenian  fleet,  at  the  moment  it  had  jomed  battle  with  the 
Spartans ;  alid  this  seasonable  reinforcement  decided  the  victoiy.  But 
Alcibfades,  eager  for  a  more  decisive  blow,  persuaded  his  couulrymeii 
to  attack  ^e  Spartans  in  the  harbor  of  Cyz'icus,  and  by  his  prudent 
arrangemente  the  whole  hostile  deet  was  either  taken  or  destroyed 
(b.  c.  411).  This  great  victory  was  followed  by  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Atheman  ascendency  in  the  Thiucian  C^erson^sus.  After  hav- 
ing performed  these  essential  services,  Alcibkides  returned  home 
(b.  c.  407),  and  was  welcomed  at  Athens  with  great  enthusiasm :  he 
was  appointed  commander-in^hief  by  sea  and  hmd,  aAd  a  large  arma- 
ment ws«  placed  at  his  disposal. 

But  when  Alcibiades  returned  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  he  found  the 
cause  of  Sparta  retrieved  by  the  crafty  Lysan^der,  who  was  more  than 
his  equal  in  the  diplomatic  arts  of  duplicity  and  cunning.  The  Spartan 
had  the  art  to  gain  the  confklence  of  the  Persian  prince  Cyprus,  to 
whom  his  father  had  just  intrusted  the  government  of  lower  Asia ;  and 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  raising  the  pay  of  the  sailors  on  board  the 
confederate  fleets,  he  at  once  deprived  die  Athenians  of  their  most 
experienced  mariners.  Alcibiades  went  with  a  small  squadron  to  raise 
contributions  in  C^a :  during  his  absence,  Amiochus,  his  heutenant, 
coDtniy  to  orders,  engaged  Lysan'der,  and  was  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  fifteen  ships.  Intelligence  of  this  event  being  conveyed  to  Athens, 
the  suspicions  of  the  treacheiy  of  Alcibiades,  which  had  been  only 
partially  lulled,  returned  in  full  mrce,  and  he  was  a  second  time  deposed 
and  banished.  He  fled  to  a  fortress  he  poesessed  in  Thrace,  while  ten 
admirals  were  appointed  to  command  in  his  stead. 

Lysan'der's  year  of  oflice  having  expired,  he  was  succeeded  as 
admiral  of  the  Peloponneeian  fleet  by  Callicrai/idas,  a  man  as  inferior 
to  him  in  ability  as  he  was  superior  in  rectitude  and  integrity.  An 
engagement  between  the  fleets,  oflf  the  islands  of  Argimisse,  ended  in 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Spartans ;  but  a  violent  storm  prevented  the 
Athenian  admirals  from  improving  &eir  victory,  and  from  recovering  the 
bodies  of  their  skin,  to  procure  them  the  rites  of  s<^ultare.  For  these 
imaginary  crimes,  they  were  accused  before  the  people  by  one  of  their 
colleagues,  denied  the  benefit  of  a  fair  trial,  condemned  by  clamor,  and 
put  to  death. 

The  war  for  a  time  languished,  but  the  reappointment  of  Lysan'der 
to  the  command  of  die  Peloponneeian  fleet  was  fatal  to  Athens,  whose 
best  ofllcers  had  been  wantonly  sacrificed  to  gratify  the  fury  of  a  licen 
tious  populace.     Profiting  by  the  unskilfulness  and  presumption  of  the 
Athenian  admiral,  Lysan'der  attacked  tbmoi  unawwres  at  the  moudi  of 


the  ^gos'-pot'anios  (Goat's  rirer),  and  totaBy  aimibilaled  their  navy^, 
with  the  exception  of  eight  galleys,  which,  hy  the  pradent  manage- 
ment of  G6non,  escaped  to  the  island  of  Cy'pTus  (b.  c.  406).  Lysan'- 
der,  having  thus  virtually  put  an  end  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  merci- 
lessly hutchered  his  unfortunate  prisoners,  to  the  amount  of  three 
thousand. 

Before  sailing  against  Athens,  L3rsan'der  reduced  the  principal  mar- 
itime states,  and  thus  prevented  the  impott  of  grain  into  the  devoted 
city.  When  he  deemed  that  famine  had  sufficiently  prepared  the  way 
for  success,  he  appeared  before  the  harbor  with  a  Heet  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  sail,  while  A^gis,  the  king  of  Sparta,  attacked  dM  city 
by  land. 

The  Athenians  made  an  obstinate  defence ;  but  they  were  at  lengdi 
Ibrced  to  surrender,  on  the  humiKating  conditions  of  abolishing  the 
democracy,  and  intrusting  the  chief  power  to  thirty  persons  named  by 
the  Spartans,  surrendering  all  their  ships  but  twelve,  resigniilg  all  claim 
to  their  colonies  and  foreign  possessions,  and  consenting  to  follow  the 
Spartan  standard  in  war.  Harsh  as  were  these  conditions,  they  were 
mercy  compared  to  the  sanguinary  measures  proposed  by  the  Thebans 
and  Corinthians.  The  Athenians  submitted  in  bitter  sorrow.  On  the 
sixteenth  of  May  (b.  c.  404),  the  anniversary  of  the  memorable  victory 
of  Sal'amis,  the  harbors  and  forts  of  Athens  were  occupied  by  her  ene- 
mies, and  the  demolition  of  her  walls  commenced  amid  loud  shouts 
and  flourishes  of  martial  music :  while  her  citizens,  broken-hearted, 
hid  themselves  from  the  light  of  day. 

But  the  Spartans  did  not  believe  their  triumph  secure  while  Alcibt- 
ades  lived  to  reanimate  the  hopes  of  the  Athenians,  and  perhaps  pro- 
cure for  them  the  aid  of  the  Persians.  He  had  detected  the  hostile 
plans  of  Cyprus  the  younger  against  his  brother  AHaxer'xes,  which 
"die  crafty  LysanMer  secretly  encouraged,  and  desired  to  be  escorted  to 
Susa,  in  order  to  reveal  the  plot  to  the  king.  Phamabizus  dreaded  the 
consequence  of  such  a  discovery :  he  therefore  readily  listened  to  the 
suggestions  of  Lysan'der,  and  sent  a  body  of  assassins  to  murder  the 
illustrious  exile.  Alcibiadea  was  living  in  a  Phrygian  village  uncon- 
scious of  his  danger.  Such  was  the  fame  of  his  valor,  that  the  mur- 
derers were  afvaid  to  attack  him  openly,  and  set  fire  to  his  house.  The 
brave  Athenian  rushed  through  the  flames,  and  clove  down  the  foremost 
of  the  assassins,  but  the  rest  overwhelmed  him  with  showers  of  darts, 
and  he  fell  by  a  multitude  of  wounds.  The  Athenians  paid  an  involun- 
tary and  extraordinary  homage  to  his  talents,  for  they  at  once  abandoned 
themselves  to  despair,  and  made  no  efibrt  to  retrieve  the  hapless  condi- 
tion of  their  country. 


Section  V.-^Tyrofimeal  Rule  of  S^forta^^Third  Pdopormenan  War. 

FKOM  B.C.  404  TO  B.  e.  361. 

Ths'  oonfedsTstes  had  destroyed  the  evpremacy  of  Athens,  but  soon 
Ibond  that  they  had  thereby  subjected  themselves  to  the  gaffing  qrnmny 
of  the  Spaitaos.     Lysaa^der  proved  to  be  the  went  oppressor  that  had 
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ever  been  noBed  to  power;  and  the  Greek  cities  in  Am  would  have 
gladly  chosen  the  non-despotism  of  Peisia,  in  preference  to  his  avssioe 
and  cruelty.  But,  to  secure  her  power,  Sparta  had  established  an  oli- 
garchy of  ner  creatures  in  every  state,  and  supported  those  domestic 
tyrannies  with  arms  and  money.  The  power  of  the  thirty  t3rraQt8  al 
Athens  was  secured  and  maintained  by  a  Spartan  garrison  in  the 
Aerop'olis :  thus  supported,  these  despots  sel  no  bounds  to  their  cruelty 
and  rapacity,  putting  to  death  all  who  possessed  wealth  or  political 
influence,  and  enriching  themselves  by  confiscations. 

The  city  seemed  to  possess  only  two  classes  of  inhabitants,  the  ready 
instnunents  of  cruelty  and  the  patient  victims  of  t3rTanny ;  three  thou* 
sand  miscreants  were  found  to  act  as  a  bodyguard  to  the  tyrants ;  sU 
Che  other  citizens  were  disarmed,  and  those  who  were  suspected  or  at- 
tached to  the  ancient  constitution,  were  either  murdered  or  driven  into 
exile.  The  dockyards  were  demolished  in  o(der  to  cripple  the  commer- 
cial enterprise  of  the  Athenians ;  the  bema,  or  pulpit  on  the  Pnyz,  was 
turned  to  the  land  side,  that  the  view  of  the  sea  might  not  awaken  glo- 
rious recollections,  or  revive  patriotic  emotions,  waA  all  instruction  in 
oratory  was  strictly  prohibited. 

Although  the  Thebans  had  been  the  most  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
Athenians,  their  hearts  were  affected  by  witnessing  the  evils  brougltf 
upon  their  rivals  by  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrants,  and  they  received  with 
generous  kindness  those  who  fled  from  Uie  persecution  of  the  despots. 
,A  numerous  band  of  exiles  was  soon  assembled  at  Thebes,  and  at  its 
head  was  placed  Thrasyb'ulus,  whose  daring  valor  was  tempered  by 
prudence  and  humanity.  Under  his  guidance  the  exiles  seized  Phytic, 
%  strong  fortress  on  the  frontiers  of  At'tica  and  Bmotia,  whence  they 
opened  a  communication  with  the  enemies  of  the  tyrants  in  the  city. 
Justly  terrified,  the  thirty  and  their  partisans  flew  to  arms,  but  they  ssf- 
fered  a  shameful  defeat ;  and  Thrasyb'ulus,  strengthened  by  the  acces- 
sion of  new  partisans,  seized  the  Peirs^us.  The  aristocratic  faction^  in 
great  alarm,  deposed  the  thirty  and  elected  ten  new  magistrates  in  their 
stead,  who  emulated  the  wickedness  of  their  predecessors,  and,  to  se<- 
cure  their  power  sou^t  assistance  from  Sparta.  Lysan'der  quickly 
advanced  to  their  aid,  and  blockaded  the  Peirae'us ;  but  his  pride  and 
ambition  had  given  deep  oflence  in  Sparta ;  and  Pauflyanias,  the  most 
popular  of  the  Lacedsmonian  princes,  hastily  marched  with  a  second 
army  to  firustrate  the  plans  of  LysanMer.  Under  the  protection  of  Pau- 
s^nias  the  despots  were  stripped  of  power,  the  ancient  constitution  of 
Athens  restored,  and  the  Spartan  garrison  withdrawn  from  the  citadel 
(b.  c.  403).  Some  of  the  tyrants  retired  with  their  followers  to  Eleus'is ; 
but  their  unequal  hostility  was  easily  defeated  by  the  vigor  of  the  new 
republic.  A  few  of  the  most  obnoxious  were  put  to  death :  the  rest 
were  pardoned  by  a  general  act  of  amnesty,  which  was  ratified  by  the 
people  on  the  motion  of  Thrasyb^uhis. 

Scarcely  had  the  constitution  been  restored,  when  the  Athenians  show- 
ed how  greatly  their  national  character  had  been  deteriorated,  by  con- 
demning the  virtuous  Soc^rates  to  death  on  a  frivolous  charge  of  impiety 
(b.  c.  400).  His  death  was  worthiy  of  his  useful  idad  hmMMrable  life ;  he 
eubmilted  to  the  injustice  of  his  countrymen  without  Bnmnuring  or  repd^ 
ning,  and  spent  hb  last  nioineais  in  te^lNresBiBg  on  the  minds  <rf  hi^ 
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irbo  TenMined  faidiAiI  to  him,  those  tubliiiie  lessons  of  philosophj 
which  his  eloquent  disciple  PUto  has  transmitted  to  pOMerity. 

Another  disciple  of  Soc'rates  was  at  the  same  time  less  honorably 
ei^aged  as  a  hireling  soldier  in  Asia.  Darius  N6thi»,  at  his  death| 
bequeathed  the  crown  of  Persia  to  his  eldest  son  Artaxer^xea,  sunuuned 
Mn^SMNi  from  the  strength  of  his  memory.  Cyprus,  his  younger  broth- 
er, was  stimulated  by  the  queen  dowager  Parysitis,  to  claim  the  kinif- 
dom,  on  the  gromid  of  his  haviBg  been  bom  the  son  of  a  king,  while  the 
birth  of  Artaxer'xes  took  place  while  Darius  was  as  yet  in  a  private 
etati<m.  Cyprus,  while  governor  of  lower  Asia,  had  earned  the  grati- 
tude of  LysanMer  and  ihe  Spartans,  by  supplying  them  with  money  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  Athens,  and  in  return  he  obtained  their  permit- 
aion  to  raise  an  aiudliary  force  in  Greece  to  aid  his  intended  r^Uioa. 
Thirteen  thousand  adventurers  soon  enroDed  themselves  under  his  stand- 
ard, consisting  not  oidy  of  the  Spartans  and  their  allies,  but  of  sttoae 
renegade  Athenians,  among  whom  was  Xen'ophoa,  the  ^eelebtated  hi»- 
M^rian.  With  these  auxiliaries,  and  an  army  of  one  himdred  thousand 
of  his  own  provincials,  Cyprus  invsded  Upper  Asia,  and  advanced  widi 
little  diSculty  into  Babyionia  (b.  o«  400).  Here  he  encountered  his 
brolher's  immanse  am^,  and  rashly  charging  the  centre  of  the  royal 
guards,  was  stain  on  the  field.  His  army,  according  to  the  usual 
cnstom  of  Asiatica,  dispersed  immediately;  and  the  Greeks  were 
left  almost  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  hosttte  country,  to  effect  a  difficnit 
retreat  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles.  Their  leaders  proposed  terms 
of  aecommodation  to  the  Persians.  They  were  invited  to  a  confer^aoe, 
under  the  pretence  of  arranging  the  preliminaries,  and  were  mercilessly 
butchered.  Undismayed,  they  chose  new  commanders ;  and  aller  en- 
during incredible  hardships,  succeeded  in  fighting  their  way  to  their  na- 
tive country.  Thus  f^ously  ended  <*  the  retreat  of  the  ton  thousand  C 
hut  nothing  ean  excuse  the  original  guilt  of  the  expedition. 

The  remnant  of  the  ton  thousand  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
Spartans,  who  had  Aent  an  army  to  protect  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
from  the  threatened  vengeance  of  Artaxer'xes.  A  desultory  war  en- 
fltued,  productive  of  no  important  result,  until  the  eonmnnd  of  the  Greek 
forces  was  given  to  Ageeilaus,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  of  La^ 
etoia  by  the  infinence  and  inlrigues  of  Lysan^der.  Agesilaus  depart- 
ed for  Asia  just  as  the  Spartans  had  escaped  tarn  the  peril  of  a  plot 
fbnned  for  their  destmction  by  the  subject  Lacedemonians,  at  the  in- 
migation  of  the  ambitious  Cin'adon  (s.  c.  806).  LysanMer,  the  author 
of  his  greatness,  accompanied  Agesilaus,  hoping  to  re-establish  the  in- 
fluence which  he  had  formeriy  possessed  in  the  Asiatic  .cities.  But 
Agesilius  treated  him  with  the  most  mortifying  neglect,  and  Lysan'der 
returned  home,  nnpltied,  to  bewail  his  friend's  ingratitude.  The  Spsr- 
•tan  monarch,  thus  ^ed  fixmi  a  dangerous  rival,  then  directed  his  entire 
attention  to  the  war,  and  defeated  the  Persians  in  several  bsMfes.  It 
is  Tory  probable  that  Agesilims  would  have  shaken  the  ^rone  of  Artn- 
acer'xes,  had  not  the  atrocious  tyranny  of  his  countrymen  provoked  the 
general  enmily  of  all  the  Greek  states,  and  kindled  a  new  Peli^onne- 
aiaa  war. 

Under  the  most  frivolous  pretences,  Lysan'der  and  the  Spartan  king 
Pausiaias  wers  sent  to  invade  the  Theban  teiriloriea.    The  formsr  laid 
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siege  to  Haliar^tns,  the  latter  encamped  in  the  neighborhood  of  Platft'a!. 
The  garrison  of  Haliar'tus,  taking  advantage  of  this  diyimon  of  the  ho«« 
tile  forces,  made  a  sudden  sally,  and  defeated  the  Spartans  with  great 
slaughter,  Lysan'der  himself  being  slain  (b.  c.  394).  Pausdnias  ob- 
tained leave  to  bury  the  dead,  on  condition  of  evacuating  Boedtia ;  and 
he  returned  disgraced  lo  the  Peloponnesus,  where  he  soon  died  of  a 
broken  heart. 

The  news  of  this  event  revived  the  courage  of  the  enemies  of  Spar'- 
ta ;  a  league  for  mutual  protection  was  formed  by  the  republics  of  Ar- 
gos,  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Corinth,  to  which  most  of  the  colonies  in 
Thrace  and  Macedon  acceded.  Agesildus  was  immediately  recalled 
iipom  Asia,  and  be  obeyed  the  summons  with  great  promptitudo,  leaving 
his  fleet,  and  a  portion  of  the  Asiatic  army,  under  the  charge  of  his 
kinsman  Pisan'der.  C6non,  one  of  the  ten  admirals,  who  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  anger  of  the  Athenian  populace  after  the  seafightat  ArgibtS- 
S0,  found  a  generous  protector  in  Evag'oras,  king  of  Cy'prus,  by  whom 
he^was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Artaxer'xes.  The  Persian  monarch, 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  Agesildus,  gladly  supplied  C6non  with  the 
means  of  fitting  out  a  fleet  which  might  cope  with  that  of  Spar'ta. 
Knowing  the  vanity  and  inexperience  of  PisanMer,  Cdnon  sailed  in 
quest  of  the  Lacednmonians  to  the  Dorian  shore  ;  and  off  the  harbor 
oif  Cnfdus  gained  a  decisive  victory,  by  which  the  Spattan  navy  wm 
annihilated,  and  its  empire  over  the  maritime  states  irretrievably  de- 
stroyed. With  consummate  skill  C6non  availed  himself  of  this  suc- 
cess to  restore  not  only  the  independence  of  Athens,  but  her  supremacy 
in  the  ^gean  sea.  He  conducted  his  victorious  fleet  to  the  princtp^ 
islands  and  colonies,  and,  either  by  persuasion  or  menace,  induced  them 
to  renew  their  allegiance  to  their  ancient  mistress. 

Agesilaus  received  the  intelligence  of  this  unexpected  reverse  just 
as  he  was  about  to  engage  a  Theban  army  at  Coronefa  (b.  c.  394).  He 
animated  his  soldiers  by  falsely  reporting  that  the  Spartan  fleet  had  been 
victorious ;  but  even  this  stratagem  failed  to  gain  him  decisive  success. 
He  won  the  batde,  indeed,  but  at  such  a  heavy  cost  that  his  vidoty  was 
nearly  as  calamitous  as  a  defeat.  The  best  and  bravest  of  the  Spartan 
veterans  fell,  and  AgesiULus  himself  was  dangerously  wounded.  The 
battles  of  Cnidus  and  Coronefa  were  the  only  important  engagements 
in  this  war,  which  lasted  nearly  eight  years ;  bo&  parties  exhMisted 
their  strength  in  petty  skirmishes  in  the  neighborhood  of  Corinth ;  and 
that  wealthy  city  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  rivalry  of  the 
Argive  and  Spartan  factions. 

Conon  having  employed  the  Persian  money  to  rebuild  the  wslls  of 
Athens,  and  the  Persian  fleet  to  restore  its  maritime  supremacy,  became 
suspected  by  Artaxer^xes  of  designing  .to  raise  a  revokof  the  Greeks  in 
Asia ;  and  diis  suspicion  was  fostered  by  Spartan  emissaries,  who  offer- 
ed to  abandon,  in  the  name  of  their  government,  the  cause  of  Grecian 
Mberty,  provi^d  that  the  Persian  monarch  would  grant  fiivorable  terras 
ci  peace.  Artaxer^xes  listened  to  the  treacherous  proposals ;  Cdnon 
was  seixed  and  nmrdered  in  prison ;  articles  of  peace  were  arranged 
with  the  Spartan  Antal'cidas,  by  which  the  liberty  of  the  Greek  cities 
was  sacrificed,  and  the  independenoe  of  all  the  minor  republics  pro- 
dainad.    The  Persian  monarch  and  the  Spartan  ropuUic  took  iqpon 


theniftelves  to  enforce  the  latter  regulation,  which  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent Athens  from  maintaining  her  superiority  over  the  maritime  states, 
and  Thebes  firom  becoming  mistress  of  the  BcBotian  cities  (b.  c.  387). 
The  disgraceful  peace  of  Antal'cidas,  by  which  the  Spartans  resigned 
the  free  cities  of  Asia  to  a  barbarian,  in  order  to  gratify  their  unworthy 
jealousies,  sufficiently  proves  that  the  selfish  policy  inculcated  by  the 
laws  of  Lycur'guswasas  ruinous  as  it  was  scandalous. 

The  city  of  Olyn'thus,  in  the  Macedonian  peninsula,  having  incurred 
the  resentment  of  the  Spartans,  an  army  was  sent  to  reduce  it ;  bul 
this  was  found  no  easy  task  ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  a  war  of  four 
years,'  in  which  the  Spartans  suffered  many  severe  defeats,  that  the 
OlynUdans  were  forced  to  accept  a  peace  on  very  humiliating  condi- 
tions. In  the  course  of  this  war,  Phcs^idas,  a  Spaitan  general,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  nations,  seized  the  Cadmefa,  or  cit^el  of  Thebes, 
then  enjoying  a  profound  peace ;  and  his  crime  was  justified  and  re- 
warded bv  Agesilaus  (b.  c.  383).  The  chief  of  the  Theban  patriots 
fled  to  Athens,  where  they  were  kindly  received ;  an  oligarchy  of  trai- 
tors was  established  under  the  protection  of  the  Spartan  garrison ;  and 
Thebes  was  doomed  to  the  misery  that  Athens  had  endured  under  the 
thirty  tyrants. 

Pelop'idas,  one  of  the  Theban  exiles,  stimulated  by  the  recent  ex- 
ample of  Tbrasyb^s,  concerted,  with  a  friend  who  had  remained  in 
Thebes,  a  bold  plan  for  the  liberation  of  his  countiy.  The  most  licen- 
tious of  the  tyrants  were  invited  to  a  feast ;  and  when  they  were  hot 
with  wine,  the  conspirators  entered  disguised  as  courtesans,  and  slew 
them  in  the  midst  of  their  debauchery  (b.  c.  378).  The  rest  of  the 
U'aitors  met  a  similar  fate ;  and  the  patriots  being  reinforced  by  an 
Athenian  army,  vigorously  besieged  the  citadel,  and  soon  forced  the 
La6edsmonian  garrison  to  capitulate. 

Cleombr6tu8  was  sent  with  a  numerous  army  from  Laced»mon,  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  to  chastise  the  Thebans.  The  Athenians  were 
beginning  to  repent  of  their  having  aided  the  revolters ;  but  a  perfidious 
attempt  having  been  made  by  one  of  the  Spartan  generals  to  seize  the 
Peirae'us,  as  Phce^idas  had  the  Cadmeia,  the  whole  city  of  Athens  was 
filled  with  just  indignation,  and  the  most  vigorous  preparations  were 
made  for  war.  Agesilaus  himself  repeatedly  invaded  B(B6tia,  without 
performing  anything  worthy  of  his  former  fame.  Pelop'idas,  who  was 
chosen  general  by  his  grateful  countrymen,  won  two  splendid  victories 
at  Tanag^ra  and  Tegy'ra,  though  in  the  latter  fight  he  had  to  encounter 
a  vast  dispari^  of  force.  The  Athenians  swept  the  Spartan  navy  from 
the  seas,  and  mfested  the  coasts  of  the  Peloponn6sus.  The  maritime 
states,  disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  independence,  renewed 
their  confederacy  under  the  supremacy  of  Athens,  and  the  invention  of 
a  new  system  of  tactics  by  Iphic'rates,  was  fatal  to  the  ancient  supe- 
riority of  the  Lacedaemonian  phalanx.  Nothing,  in  short,  could  have 
saved  Spar^ta  from  destruction,  had  not  the  Thebans,  intoxicated  with 
success,  provoked  hostility  by  their  vaunting  pride,  and  the  cruelty  with 
which  they  treated  the  cities  of  B(s6tia. 

A  convention  of  all  the  Grecian  states  was  siunmoned  t6  Spar'ta,  at 
the  request  of  the  Persian  monarch,  who  wished  to  obtain  aid  from  the 
chief  republics  in  subduing  an  insurrection  of  the  Egyptians  (b.  c. 
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372).  Tke  reprMentatire  of  tli6  Thebana  wa»  EpammoiiMas,  the  best 
military  commander  that  Greece  had  yet  produced,  and  the  wisest 
statesman  it  had  seen  since  the  days  of  Per'icles.  His  eloquent  de« 
nunciation  of  Spartan  ambition  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  deputies,  which  all  the  iuffenuity  of  Agesilius  conld  not 
remove ;  the  assembly  was  dissolved  wimout  coming  to  any  conclusion  $ 
but  the  influence  of  Sparta  was  destroyed  for  erer.  Eatfy  in  ^e  fol- 
lowing spring,  Cleombr6tus,  who,  during  the  sickness  of  AgesiMus  had 
been  appointed  to  the  chief  command,  invaded  Boedtia  with  a  powerful 
army.  EpaminonMas  met  him  on  the  memorable  field  of  Lenc'tra,  and 
by  attacking  the  long  lines  of  the  Lacedaemonians  with  massy  columns, 
won  a  decisive  victoly,  in  which  Cleombr6tus  himself  was  slain.  The 
consequences  of  this  battle  were  more  important  than  the  triumph 
icsdf ;  for  all  the  states  previously  under  &e  yoke  of  Spar'ta  began 
openly  to  aspire  at  independence. 

The  Athenians,  thoufi[h  justly  enraged  with  the  Spartans,  were  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  batde  of  Leuc'tra.  They 
withdrew  their  friendship  from  the  Thebans,  who  soon,  however,  found 
a  more  powerfid  ally  in  Jibon,  the  captain-general  of  Thessaly.  This 
noble  prince,  who  had  planned  the  union  of  all  the  Grecian  states  into 
a  single  monarchy,  or  which  he  designed  himself  to  be  the  head, 
joined  the  Thebans  after  the  battle,  and  meditated  a  truce  between 
them  and  the  Spartans.  He  was  plannihg  further  schemes  of  empire, 
when  he  was  murdered  by  seven  assassins  in  the  presence  of  his  anny 
(b.  c.  Sf70).  Two  of  the  murderers  were  slain  on  the  spot ;  five  escaped 
by  the  fleetness  of  their  horses,  and  were  received  in  the  Grecian  re-* 
publics  as  heroic  assertors  of  hberty. 

No  peril  more  imminently  threatened  Spar^  than  the  revdt  of  the 
Peloponnesian  states  which  had  hitherto  tamely  submitted  to  her  au-> 
thority ;  but  it  was  dangerous  to  attempt  their  subjugation  by  force,  lest 
they  might  combine  together  for  mutual  protection.  These  states  were 
equally  reluctant  to  encounter  the  hazards  of  war,  until  they  had  se- 
cured the  support  of  a  Theban  army ;  and  they  sent  pressing  messages 
fbr  aid  to  B(B6tia.  After  some  delay,  EpaminonMas  and  Pelop'idas 
were  sent  into  the  Peloponnesus  at  me  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and 
they  advanced  without  interruption  into  Lac6ma,  where  the  face  of  an 
enemy  had  not  been  seen  for  five  centuries  (b.  c.  369),  The  whole 
country  was  laid  desolate ;  but  what  was  more  afflicting  to  the  Spar- 
tans even  than  these  ravages,  Epaminon^das  rebuilt  the  ancient  city  of 
Mess^ne,  placed  a  Theban  garrison  in  its  citadel,  and  called  back  the 
wreck  of  tne  Messenian  nation  to  their  native  land,  where  they  watched 
eveiy  favorable  occasion  for  wreaking  their  vengeance  on  their  oppres- 
sors. Scarcely  had  this  great  enterprise  been  accomplished,  when  the 
Theban  generals  heard  that  the  Athenians  had  not  only  entered  into 
alliance  with  the  Spartans,  but  had  sent  a  large  army  to  their  aid,  un- 
der ihe  command  of  Iphic'rates.  Thev  immediatelv  evacuated  Lac6- 
nia,  and  returned  home  laden  with  plunaer  through  the  isthmus  of  Cor- 
inth, meeting  no  interruption  from  Iphic'rates,  wno  led  his  forces  by  a 
diflferent  roi^.  The  Tnebans,  instead  of  receiving  their  illustrious 
generals  with  gratitude,  brought  ^em  to  trial  for  having  continued  their 
command  beysnd  the  time  mnited  by  law.    Pdop'iaaa  lost  his  pres- 


etice  ckf  mind,  bxA  escaped  with  diffictdty ;  but  Cpaminon'das,  proudly 
recounting  his  heroic  deeds,  awed  his  accusers  into  silence,  and  was 
conducted  home  in  triumph. 

The  Peloponnesian  war  lingered  during  the  six  following  years. 
The  Spartans  were  engaged  in  punishing  their  revolted  subjects  in  La- 
c6nia ;  the  Thebana  were  involved  in  a  difficult  struggle  against  Alez- 
an'der,  ^  t}nrant  of  Ph6re,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  mffuence  of  Ji- 
son  in  Thessalf ,  and  Ptolemy,  the  usurper  of  the  throne  of  Macedon. 
Pelop'idas  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army  sent  to  regu* 
late  these  difficulties.  He  forced  Alexander  to  submit  to  the  terms  of 
peace  imposed  by  the  Theban  senate,  and  he  restored  Per'diccas,  the 
legitimate  heir,  to  the  throne  of  Macedon.  To  secure  the  Tlieban  in- 
terest in  the  north,  he  brought  home  with  him  several  of  the  Macedo- 
nian princes  and  nobles  as  hostages,  among  whom  was  Philip,  the 
younger  broliher  of  Per'diccas,  and  future  conqueror  of  Greece.  Oa 
his  return,  Pelop'idas  was  treacherously  seized  by  the  t3rTant  of  Ph^r«, 
and  thrown  into  prison ;  nor  was  he  liberated  untO  Epaminon'das,  afler 
the  defeat  of  many  inferior  leaders,  was  sent  into  Thessaly,  where  he 
soon  forced  the  iytaiA  Alexan'der  lo  QncondkioBsl  avbattsioa.  P«)o|/* 
idas,  after  his  liberation,  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  Persia,  where 
his  eloquence  so  charmed  Aitaxcr^xes,  that  he  broke  off  his  alliance 
with  Spar^ta  and  concluded  a  league  with  the  Thebaas.  The  greater 
number  of  die  Grecian  states  refased  to  accede  to  this  union,  partly 
from  their  ancient  hostility  to  Persia,  partly  f^om  jealousy  of  Thebes. 
EipamiiionMas  was  tiierefore  sent  a  third  time  into  the  r  eloponn6su8 
with  a  powerfal  army,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  former  confederacy 
against  Spar'ta  (b.  c.  366).  He  wasted  much  precious  time  in  trying 
to  obtain  a  naval  power,  and  he  was  long  prevented  ttora  undertaking 
any  enterprise  of  importance  by  the  jealousy  and  dissensions  of  his  al- 
lies, especially  the  Arcadians.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  his  coIp 
league  Pelop'idas  fell  in  a  battle  against  Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Ph^- 
r«  (b.  c.  364);  and  the  Thebans,  through  sorrow  for  his  death,  made 
no  public  rejoicings  for  thm  victory.  His  loss  was  poorly  compensi^ 
ted  by  the  destruction  of  the  tyrant,  who  was  soon  aiter  murdered  by 
his  own  family. 

In  the  following  year,  Epaminon'das  entered  upon  his  last  campaign, 
by  marcfasAg  i^^ainst  the  relopoimesian  states  which  had  separated 
from  the  llielmn  aibiance.  Knowing  the  unprotected  condition  of 
Spa/ta,  he  made  a  forced  march,  and  appeared  before  the  city  whila 
the  anny  was  at  a  considerable  distance.  His  attack  was  fierce ;  but 
it  was  repelled  by  the  valor  of  Archid^amus,  the  son  of  AgesiUus^  who, 
with  a  handfiil  of  men,  compelled  die  Thebans  to  retreat.  Foiled  in 
this  attempt,  he  resolved  to  surprjlse  the  wealthy  city  of  Mantins'a ; 
and  would  have  succeedec]^,  had  not  a  squadron  of  Athenian  cavalry 
accidentafiy  reached  the  place  a  little  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Thebans,  iad  by  their  determined  valor  baffled  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
assailants.  These  repeated  disappointments  induced  Epaminon'das  to 
hazard  a  pitched  battle.  It  was  fought  in  the  neighboibood  of  Man- 
tlne^a,  and  was  the  most  arduous  and  sangninanf  contest  in  which  the 
Greeks  had  yet  engaged.  Upaminon'das  fell  m  the  arms  of  victor>r ; 
and  the  Thebans,  neglecting  to  pursue  ^eir  advantages,  rendered  this 
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sanguinary  struggle  indecisive,  and  productive  of  no  other  consequencA 
than  a  general  languor  and  debility  in  all  the  Grecian  states.  The 
glory  of  Thebes  perished  with  the  two  great  men  who  liiad  raised  her 
to  fame  :  a  general  peace  was  established  by  the  mediation  of  Artaxer'- 
xes  (b.  c.  362),  on  the  single  condition,  that  each  republic  should  re« 
tain  its  respective  possessions. 

Spar^ta  was  anxious  to  recover  Messenia ;  but  this  being  opposed  by 
the  Persian  king,  Agesilaus,  to  punish  Artaxer'xeSi  led  an  arviy  into 
^gyp^»  where  he  supported  one  rebel  after  another,  and  acquired  con- 
siderable wealth  in  tnis  dishonorable  war.  On  his  return  home,  he 
died  in  an  obscure  port  on  the  Cyreniac  Qpast,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-four  years  (b.  c.  361).  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
Spar'ta  had  attained  the  summit  of  her  greatness ;  at  its  close,  she  had 
sunk  into  hopeless  weakness  :  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  praise  be- 
stowed upon  this  monarch  by  the  eloquent  Xen'oph(m,  it  is  undeniable 
that  most  of  Spa/ta*s  misfortunes  were  owing  io  the  ambition,  the 
obstinacy,  and  the  perfidy  of  Agesilaus. 

SccTiON  VI.— '7^  Seamd  Sacred  War.-r'Dettructum  of  Qredan  Freed^n* 

FROM  B.  C.  3^1  TO  B.  C.  336. 

Sc  An  CELT  had  the  third  Peloponnesian  war  terminated,  when  the 
Athenians,  by  their  tyranny  and  rapacity  toward  the  maritime  states, 
were  depriveid  of  all  the  advantages  they  had  derived  from  the  patriot- 
ism of  C6non.  Chares,  a  blustering,  vulgar  demagogue,  raised  to 
power  by  pandering  to  the  passions  of  a  licentious  populace,  exhorted 
his  countrymen  to  supply  their  exhausted  treasury  by  plundering  the 
wealth  of  their  allies  and  colonies.  This  counsel  was  too  faithfully 
obeyed.  The  weaker  states  compli^ned ;  but  the  islands  of  Chios, 
Cos,  and  Rhodes,  together  with  the  city  of  Byzan'tium,  prepared  openly 
to  revolt,  and  entered  into  a  league  for  their  mutual  protection  (b.  c. 
358).  Chares  was  sent  to  chastise  the  insurgents :  he  laid  siege  to  the 
city  of  Chios,  but  was  driven  from  its  walls  with  disgrace  and  loss ; 
Chabrias,  ,the  best  leader  that  the  Athenians  possessed,  falling  in  the 
engagement.  The  insurgents,  encouraged  by  this  success,  began  to 
assume  the  ofiensive,  and  to  ravage  the  islands  that  remained  faithful  to 
Athens.  A  new  armament  was  prepared  to  check  their  progress,  and 
it  was  intrusted  to  the  joint  command  of  Chares,  Timotheus,  and 
Iphic'rates ;  but  Chores,  having  been  hindered  by  his  colleagues  from 
hazarding  a  battle  off  Byzan'tium  under  very  favorable  circumstances^ 
procured  their  recall,  and  had  them  brought  to  trial  npon  a  charge  of 
treachery  and  cowardice.  Venal  orators  conducted  the  prosecution ; 
and  a  degraded  people  sentenced  the  two  illustrious  commanders  to 
pay  an  exorbitant  fine^  They  both  retired  into  voluntary  exile,  and 
never  again,  entered  the  service  of  their  ungrateful  country.  Charesj 
lefl  uncontrolled,  wholly  neglected  the  commission  with  which  he  had 
been  intrusted,  and  hired  himself  and  his  troops  to  the  satrap  Artabazus, 
then  in  rebellion  against  Artaxer'xes  O'chus,  king  o(  Persia.  This 
completed  the  ruin  of  the  Athenians.  O'chus  threatened  them  with  the 
whole  weight  of  his  resentment,  unless  they  instantly  recalled  theur 
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^nnament  from  the  Eaat;  and  with  thia  mandate  the  degraded  repiib*> 
licans  were  forced  to  comply  ^b.  c.  356).  The  confederate  etatea  re- 
ined complete  freedom  and  ind^^endeBce,  which  they  preserved  for 
Iwen)^  vears,  when  they,  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  fell  under  the  .domin- 
ion of  the  Macedonians. 

Spar'ta)  Thebes,  and  Athene,  havinff  succeeaiTelv  lost  their  eupiem* 
«cy,  the  Amphictyonic  council,  whidi  for  more  than  a  ^sentury  had 
been  a  mere  pageant,  began  to  exercise  an  important  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  They  issued  a  decree  subjecting  the  Phocians  to  a 
heavy  fine  for  cultivating  some  lands  that  had  been  consecrated  to 
ApoHo,  and  iipposing  a  similar  penalty  on  the  Spartans  for  their  treaoh*- 
erous  occupation  of  the  Cadmela  (b.  c.  357).  The  Phocians,  anima- 
ted by  their  leader  Philom^lus,  and  secretly  encouraged  by  the  Spar- 
tans, not  only  refused  obedience,  but  had  recourse  to  arms.  In  defiance 
of  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  Philom61u8  stoxmed  Ihe  city  of  Del'phi, 
plundered  the  sacred  treasury,  and  employed  its  wealth  in  raising  an 
army  of  mercenary  adventurers.  The  lliebans  and  Locrians  were  fore- 
most in  avenging  this  insult  to  the  national  religion ;  but  >the  war  wap 
rather  a  aeries  of  petty  skizmishee  than  regular  bartdes.  it  was  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  sanguinary  •spirit  displayed  on  both  pidea.;  the 
Thebans  murdering  their  captives  as  sacrilegious  wr^tdbes ;  ihe  Phocir 
aas  retaliating  these  cruelties  on  all  the  ci^ptiyep  (hat  fell  )inlo  .their 
hands.  At  length  Philom61us,  being  forced  to  a  general  .ttigagement 
under  disadvantageous  circumstances,  was  surrounded,  and  on  the  point 
of  being  made  prisoner,  when  he  threw  himself  headlong  firom  a  rock, 
to  escape  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  (b.  c.  353).  Onomar'- 
chus,  the  lieutenant  and  brother  of  the  Phocian  general,  suely  conduct- 
ed the  remnant  of  the  army  to  the  fastnesses  of  Delphi.  He  proved 
an  able  and  prudent  leader.  With  the  treasures  of  the  Delphic  temple 
he  purchased  the  aid  of  Ly'cophron,  the  chief  of  the  Thessalian  prin- 
cess ;  and,  thus  supported,  he  committed  fearful  ravages  in  the  territo- 
ries of  B<B6tia  and  L6cris.  The  Thebans,  in  great  distress,  applied  for 
aid  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  who  had  long  sought  a  pretext  for  inter- 
fering in  the  affairs  of  Greece  (b.  c.  352) :  he  marched  immediately  to 
their  relief,  completely  routed  the  Phocians  in  the  plains  of  Thessaly, 
and  suspended  from  a  gibbet  the  body  of  Onomar'chus  which  was  found 
among  the  slain.  He  dared  not,  however,  pursue  his  advantages  fur- 
ther ;  for  he  knew  that  an  attempt  to  pass  the  straits  of  Thermor/ylaB 
would  expose  him  to  the  hostility  of  all  the  Grecian  states  which  he 
was  not  yet  prepared  to  encounter. 

Phayl'lus,  the  brother  of  the  two  preceding  leaders  of  the  Phocians, 
renewed  the  war,  and  again  became  formidable.  Philip,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  checking  his  prospress,  attempted  to  seize  Thermop'yls ;  but  had 
ihe  mortification  to  find  tne  straits  pre-occupied  by  the  Athenians.  He 
returned  home,  apparently  wearied  of  Grecian  politics ;  but  he  had 
purchased  the  services  of  venal  orators,  whose  intrigues  soon  afforded 
nim  a  plausible  pretext  for  renewed  interference.  The  war  lingered  for 
two  or  three  years  ;  the  treasures  of  the  Delphic  temple  began  to  fail, 
and  the  Phocians  longed  for  peace.  But  the  vengeance  of  the  The- 
bans was  insatiable :  they  besought  Philip  to  crush  the  impious  pro- 
&ners  of  the  temple ;  and  that  prince,  having  lulled  the  suspicions  of 
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&e  Athemans,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  warnings  of  the  patriotic  Demos'' 
thenes,  passed  the  straits  without  opposition,  and  laid  the  unhappjr 
Phocians  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  their  inveterate  enemies  (b.  c.  347). 
Their  cities  were  dismantled,  their  country  hdd  desolate,  and  their  Tote 
in  the  Amphictyonic  council  transferred  to  the  king  of  Macedon. 

A  new  sacred  war  was  excited  by  the  artifices  of  JEs'chines,  the 
Athenian  deputy  to  the  Amphictyonic  council,  a  venal  orator,  who  had 
long  sold  himself  to  Philip.  He  accused  the  Locrians  of  Ampfais^sa  of 
cultivating  the  Cirrh^an  plain,  which  had  been  consecrated  with  such 
solemn  ceremonies  in  the  first  sacred  war  The  Locrians,  after  the 
example  of  the  Phocians,  refused  obedience  to  the  sentence  of  the 
Amphic^tyons ;  and  the  charge  of  conducting  the  war  against  them  was 
intrusted  to  Philip  (b.  c.  339).  He  hastened  to  DeVphi,  marched 
against  Amphis'sa,  to<A  it  by  storm ;  and  soon  after  revealed  his  de- 
signs against  the  liberties  of  Greece,  by  seizing  and  fortifying  Elatels, 
the  capital  of  Ph6cis.  The  Athenians  and  Thebans  instantly  took  up 
arms;  but  they  intrusted  their  forces  to  incompetent  generals;  and 
when  they  encountered  the  Macedonians  at  Chaeroneia,  they  were 
irretrievably  defeated.  The  independence  of  the  Grecian  communities 
was  thus  destroyed ;  and  in  a  general  convention  of  the  Amphic^onic 
states  at  Corinth  (b.  c.  337),  Philip  was  chosen  captain-general  of  con- 
federate Greece,  and  appointed  to  lead  their  united  forces  against  the 
Persian  empire. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   HISTORY  OF   MACEDON. 

Section  l,^^0€0grajihieal  Outline, 

The  range  of  Motint  Hs'mus  separates  Thrace  and  Macedon  fran 
MMrthem  Europe,  and  the  Cambtinian  mountains  on  the  south  diride  the 
latter  country  from  Thessaly.  The  space  intervening  between  these 
mountain-chains  was,  during  a  long  succession  of  ages,  distinguished  by 
different  appellations,  according  as  the  barbarous  nations  that  tenanted 
these  regions  rose  into  temporary  eminence.  The  most  ancient  name 
of  Macedonia  was  JEmath'ia ;  but  the  time  and  cause  of  the  appellaticMi 
being  changed  are  unknown.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  boundaries 
of  a  country  whose  limits  were  constantly  var^ring ;  but  in  its  most 
flourishing  state,  Macedon  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river 
Str^mon,  and  the  Scardian  branch  of  Mount  Hs'mus ;  on  Uie  east  by 
the  j£gean  sea ;  on  the  south  by  the  Cambdnian  mountains ;  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Adriatic.  It  was  said  to  contain  one  hundred  and  fifty 
different  nations ;  and  this  number  will  not  appear  exaggerated,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  each  of  its  cities  and  towns  was  regarded  as  an 
independent  state. 

Tne  western  division  of  the  country,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  was 
for  the  most  part  possessed  by  the  uncivilized  Taulant'ii.  In  their  ter- 
ritory stood  Epidam'nus,  founded  by  a  Corcyrean  colony,  whose  name 
the  Komans  cnanged  to  Dyrac^chium  (Durojrjvo),  on  account  of  its  ill- 
omened  signification ;  and  Apoll6nia,  a  city  colonized  by  the  Corin- 
thians. South  of  the  Taulant'ii,  but  still  on  the  Adriatic  coast,  was  the 
territoiT  of  the  Alymi6ts,  whose  chief  cities  were  El^ma,  and  Bul'lis. 
East  of  these  lay  a  little  inland  district  called  the  kingdom  of  Orestes, 
because  the  son  of  Agamem'non  is  said  to  have  settled  there  after  the 
myrder  of  his  mother. 

The  southeastern  part  of  the  country,  called  ^math'ia  or  Macedonia 
Proper,  contained  JEgfB%  or  Edes'^sa,  the  cradle  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchy,  and  PeHa,  the  favorite  capital  of  its  most  powerful  kin^. 
The  districts  of  iEmath'ia  that  bordered  the  sea  were  called  Pi6na, 
and  were  consecrated  to  the  Muses  :  they  contained  the  important  cities 
Pyd'na,  Phylace,  and  Dlum.  Northeast  was  the  region  of  Amphax^itis, 
bordering  Uie  Thermaic  gulf:  its  chief  cities  were  Ther^ma,  subse- 
quently called  Thessalonlca  {Saloniehi)^  and  Staglra,  the  birthplace  of 
Aristotle. 

The  Chalcidian  peninsula,  between  the  Thermaic  and  Strymonian 
guUs,  has  its  coast  deeply  indented  by  noble  bays  and  inlets  of  the 
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iEgean  sea.  It  contained  many  important  trading  cities  and  colonies, 
the  chief  of  which,  Pall^ne,  in  the  headland  of  the  same  name :  Potids'ay 
a  Corinthian  colony ;  Tor6ne,  on  the  Toronaic  gulf;  and  Olyn'thus, 
famous  lor  the  many  sieges  it  sustained.  In  the  region  of  Eddnia, 
near  the  river  Str^mon,  was  Amphip^olis,  a  farorite  colony  of  the 
AthenianSi  Scotus4a,  and  Crenldes,  whose  name  was  changed  to 
Philip^pi  hy  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Hie  most  remarkable  mountains  of  Macedon  were  the  Scardian 
and  other  branches  from  the  chain  of  Hee'mus ;  Pangae'us,  celebrated 
Ibr  its  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver;  A'thos,  which  jots  into  the 
iEgean  sea,  forming  a  lemarkable  and  dangevous  proinoBtoTy;  and 
Olym'pus,  which  partly  belonged  to  Thessaly.  Most  of  these,  but 
especially  the  Scaidian  chain  and  Mount  A'thos,  were  richly  wooded^ 
and  the  timber  they  produced  was  highly  valued  by  shipbuilders.  The 
l^rindpal  nvers  falling  infto  the  Adriatic  were  the  Paoylsas,  the  Ap'sus, 
4he  LaiiSy  and  the  Celyd'ntts ;  on  the  JEgeua  side  were  the  HaUac^moiH 
4he  E'^rigon,  the  Ax'ius,  and  the  StrymoA,  which  was  the  northern 
lK>und&ry  of  Macedon,  until  Philip  extended  his  donumons  to  the  Nes'- 

IBUS. 

The  soil  of  Macedonia  was  very  fruitful ;  on  the  seaooast  especially 
it  produced  great  abundance  of  com,  wine,  and  oil,  and  most  of  its 
-mountains  were  rich  in  mineral  treasures,  Macedonia  was  celebrated 
tor  an  excellent  breed  of  homes,  to  which  great  attention  was  paid ;  no 
•fewer  than  thirty  thousand  brood  maies  being  kept  in  the  royal  stud  at 
P6Ua. 


Section  IT. — History  of  the  Maeedofnan  M&nardiy* 
vaoM.B.  c.  813  TO  B.  c.  323. 

An  Argive  colony,  conducted  by  Car^anus,  is  said  to  have  invaded 
(Emath^ia  by  the  command  of  an  oracle,  and  to  have  been  conducted 
by  a  flock  of  goats  to  the  city  of  Edes'sa,  which  was  easily  stormed 
(*B.  c.  813).  The  kingdom  thus  founded  was  gradually  enlarged  at  the 
ej^^ense  of  the  neighboring  barbarous  nations ;  and  was  fast  rising  into 
importance,  when,  in  the  reign  of  king  Amyn'tas,  it  became  tributary  to 
the  Persians  (b.  g.  513),  immediately  after  the  return  of  Darfus  from 
his  Scythian  campaign.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Per»ans  at  Plata's, 
Macedon  recovered  its  independence;  which,  however,  was  never 
recognised  by  the  Persian  kings.  Per'diccas  II.  (b.  c.  554),  on  coming 
to  the  throne,  found  his  dominions  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  IH^- 
ans  and  Thracians,  while  his  brother  was  encouraged  to  contest  the 
crown  by  the  Athenians.  He  was  induced  by  these  circumstances  to 
take  the  Spartan  side  in  the  first  Peloponnesian  war,  and  much  of  the 
Boccess  of  Bras'idas  was  owing  to  his  active  co-operation. 

Civilization  and  the  arts  of  social  life  were  introduced  into  Macedo- 

.  nia  by  Archelaas,  the  son  and  successor  of  Per'diccas  (b.  c.  413).  His 

•plans  for  the  reform  of  the  government  were  greatly  impeded  by  the 

jealous  hostility  of  the  nobles,  who  were  a  kind  of  petty  princes, 

barely  conceding  -to  their  kings  the  right  of  precedence.    He  was  a 

«|^neroUs  patron  oi  learning  and  learned  men.;  he  invited  Soc'rates  to 
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his  ccnnt ;  and  munificeiifly  protected  Eiirip'ides  wbea  lie  was  forced  to 
depart  from  Athens. 

Archel4iie  was  nmrdered  by  Crat'enu,  one  of  hu  furorites 
(b.  c.  400) ;  and  bis  death  was  followed  by  a  series  of  ciyil  wars  and 
sanguinary  resolutions,  which  possess  no  interest  or  importance.  They 
were  terminated  by  the  accession  of  Philip  (b.  c.  360),  who,  oa  the 
death  of  his  brotlier  Pei'diocas  III.,  escaped  from  Thebes,  whither  he 
had  been  sent  as  a  hostage,  and  was  chosen  king  in  preference  to  his 
nephew,  whose  infancy  disqualified  him  from  reigning  in  a  criais  of 
dimcnhy  and  danger. 

Philip  found  his  new  kingdom  assailed  by  four  formidable  anniea^ 
and  distracted  by  the  claims  of  two  rival  competitors  for  the  thronOi 
one  of  whom  had  the  powerful  support  of  the  Athenians.  Educated 
in  the  arts  of  war  and  state-policy  by  the  great  Epaminon'das,  Philip 
displayed  ralor  and  wisdom  adequate  to  the  crisis :  he  purchased,  by 
large  bribes,  the  forbearance  rather  than  the  fnendship  of  the  iUjrrianSi 
Pnonians,  and  Thracians;  he  then  marched  with  his  whole  force 
against  Argas'uB  and  his  Atheman  auxiliaries,  whom  he  defeated  in  a 
general  engagement  Args'us  was  slain,  and  his  supporters  remauMd 
prisoners  of  war.  Philip,  anxious  to  court  the  favor  <^  the  Atheaiana, 
dismissed  his  captives  without  ransom,  and  resigned  his  pretensions  to 
Amphip'olis.  ^ 

Having  restored  tranquillity  to  his  kingdom,  he  began  to  prepare  for 
its  security  by  improving  the  tactics  and  militanr  discipline  of  ms  sub* 
jects.  Epaminon'das,  at  Leuc'tta  and  Mantinela,  had  shown  the  8upe«i 
riority  of  a  heavy  column  over  the  long  lines  in  which  the  Greeks  vam* 
ally  arranged  their  forces ;  and,  improving  on  this  lesson,  he  instituted 
the  celebrated  Macedonian  phalanx.  He  soon  found  the  advantage  of 
this  improvement:  having  been  forced  ta  war  by  the  PsKmians,  ha 
subdued  their  country,  and  made  it  a  Macedonian  province ;  and  then, 
without  resting,  he  marched  against  the  lUyrians,  whom  he  overthrew 
ao  decisively,  that  they  bagged  for  peace  on  any  conditions  he  pleased 
to  impose. 

While  Athens  was  involved  in  the  fotal  war  against  thd  colonies 
Philip,  though  professing  the  wannest  friendship  for  the  republic,  cap* 
tared  Araphip'olis,  Pvd'na,  and  Potids'a ;  and  stripped  C6tys,  king  of 
Thrace,  the  most  faitiiful  aHy  the  Athenians  possessed,  of  a  great  por* 
tion  of  his  dominions.  Thence  he  turned  his  anus  against  the  tyrants 
of  Thes'saly  and  Epirus ;  and  received  from  the  Thessalians,  in  grati* 
tade  for  his  services,  the  cession  of  aU  the  revenues  arising  fromjtheiy 
fttirs  and  markets,  as  well  as  all  the  conveniences  of  their  harbors  and 
shipping.  When  the  campaign  was  concluded  (b.  c.  357),  he  married 
Olym'pias,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Epirus,  a  princess  equally  remark* 
able  for  her  crimes  and  her  misfortunes. 

While  Greece  was  distracted  by  the  second  sacred  war,  Philip  was 
steadily  pursuing  his  policy  of  extending  his  northern  firontiers,  and 
securing  the  maritime  cities  of  Thrace.  He  was  vigaroudy  opposed 
by  Kersoblep'tes  and  an  Athenian  army ;  in  spite,  however,  of  these 
enemies,  he  captured  the  important  ci^  of  Meth6ne ;  but  he  deemed 
the  conquest  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of  an  eye  during  the  siege. 
His  attention  was  next  directed  to  the*saared  war,  which  he  was  invi* 
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ted  to  undertake  by  the  Thebaos.  HaTing  subdued  the  Phocians,  lie 
made  an  attempt  to  seize  Thennop'yle  (b.  c.  352),  but  was  baffled  by 
the  energetic  promptitude  of  the  Athenians.  They  were  roused  to  this 
dis{day  of  ralor  by  the  eloquent  harangues  of  the  orator  Demos'thenes^ 
whose  whc^e  life  was  spent  in  opposing  Philip's  designs  against  Gre- 
cian liberty.  He  was  soon  alter  doomed  to  meet  a  second  disappoint- 
meQt ;  his  troops  being  driyen  finom  the  islf^d  of  Eubcs^a  by  the  rirtu- 
ous  Ph6cion,  the  last  and  most  incorruptible  of  the  long  list  of  generals 
and  statesmen  that  adorned  the  Athenian  republic. 

These  disappointments  only  stimulated  his  activity.  Haying  pur- 
chased, by  large  bribes,  the  services  of  several  traitors  in  Olyn'thus,  he 
marched  against  that  opulent  city  (b.  c.  349),  while  the  venal  orators  at 
Athens,  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  pay,  dissuaded  the  earless  and 
sensual  Athenians  from  hastening  to  the  relief  of  their  allies.  The 
noble  exhortations,  solemn  warnings,  and  bitter  reproaches  of  Demos'- 
thenes,  failed  to  inspire  his  countrymen  with  energy :  they  wasted  the 
time  0^  action  in  discussions,  embassies,  and  fruitless  expeditions ; 
and  when  they  began'  to  prepare  for  some  more  serious  interference, 
they  were  astounded  by  the  intelligence  that  Olyn^thus  was  no  more. 
It  had  been  betrayed  to  Philip,  who  levelled  its  walls  and  buildings  to 
the  ground,  and  dragged  the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  This  triumph 
was  followed  %y  the  conquest  of  the  whole  Chalcidian  peninsula,  with 
its  valuable  commercial  marts  and  se^^orts.  His  artifices  and  bribes 
disarmed  the  vengeance  of  the  Athenians,  and  lulled  them  into  a  fatal 
security,  while  Philip  finally  put  an  end  to  the  sacred  war,  by  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  Phocians.  They  even  permitted  him  to  extend  hi» 
conquests  in  Thebes,  and  to  acquire  a  commanding  influence  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  by  leading  an  armament  thither,  which  completed  the 
humiliation  of  the  Spartans. 

For  several  years  Philip  was  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  the  com- 
mercial cities  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Propon'tis,  while  the  Athenians  made  some  vigorous  but  desultory 
efforts  to  check  his  progress.  At  length  the  third  sacred  war  against 
the  Locrians  of  An^>his'sa  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  again  appearing 
as  the  champion  of  the  national  religion  of  Greece.  He  entered  Ph6- 
cis,  and  thence  marched  to  Amphis^sa,  which  he  totally  destroyed 
(b.  c.  338).  Before  the  southern  Greeks  could  recover  from  their 
astonishment,  he  threw  off  the  mask  which  had  hitherto  concealed  his 
plans,  and  annotmced  to  the  states  his  design  of  becoming  their  master, 
by  seizing  and  fortifying  Elat^a.  The  Thebans  and  Athenians  united 
in  defence  of  Grecian  liberty,  but  unfortunately  they  intrusted  their 
forces  to  feeble  and  treacherous  commanders.  They  encountered  the 
Macedonians,  headed  by  Philip  and  his  valiant  son  Alexander,  in  the 
plains  of  Cheron^ia,  and  were  irretrievably  ruined.  They  were  forced 
to  accept  of  peace  dictated  by  the  conqueror,  who  treated  the  Thebans 
with  dreadful  severity,  but  showed  great  forbearance  and  kindness  to 
the  Athenians.  In  the  following^  year  a  general  convention  oi  the 
Grecian  states  was  held  at  Corinth,  where  it  was  resolved  that  all 
should  unite  in  a  war  against  the  Persians,  and  that  Philip  should  be 
appointed  captain-general  of  the  confederate  forces.  While  prepara- 
tions were  making  for  this  great  enterprise,  Philip  was  stabbed  to  the 
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keazt  by  Pauraaifts,  a  Macedoniia  nobleman  (b.  c.  336),  wbose  motiyea 
lor  Gommitting  such  an  atrQcious  cnm»  can  not  be  satisfactorily  ascer* 
tained. 

Alezan'der,  deservedly  sumamed  the  Great,  succeeded  his  father, 
but  on  his  accession  had  to  contend  against  a  host  of  enemies.  The 
Thiacians,  the  lUynans,  and  the  other  barbarous  tribes  of  the  north, 
took  up  arms,  hoping  that  they  might  easOy  triumph  over  his  youth  and 
inexperience.  But  they  were  miserably  disappointed.  Alexander,  in 
an  incredibly  short  spa(^  of  time,  forced  their  fastnesses,  and  inflicted 
on  them  so  severe  a  chastisement,  that  they  never  again  dared  to 
attempt  a  revolt.  But,  in  the  meantime,  a  report  had  been  spread  in 
Greece,  that  Alexander  had  fallen  in  Illyr'ia.  The  different  states 
began  to  make  vigorous  preparations  for  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  Mace- 
don  ;  and  the  Thebans  took  the  lead  in  the  revolt,  by  murdering  the 
governors  that  Philip  had  appointed,  and  besieging  the  garrison  in  the 
Cadmdia  (b.  c  335).  Fourteen  days  had  scarcely  elapsed,  when  Alex- 
ander, eager  for  vengeance,  appeared  before  ihe  walls  of  Thebes. 
After  a  brief  struggle,  the  city  was  taken  by  storm,  and  levelled  with 
the  ground.  The  conqueror  spared  the  lives  of  those  who  were 
descended  from'Pin'dar,  of  the  priestly  families,  and  of  all  who  had 
shown  attachment  to  the  Macedonian  interest ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants  were  doomed  to  death  or  slavery.  It  must,  however,  be 
remarked,  that  the  Boeotians  in  Alexander's  army  were  more  active 
than  the  Macedonians  in  this  scene  of  barbarity,  and  that  the  Thebans, 
by  their  previous  treatment  of  the  Boeotian  cities,  hadprovoked  retali- 
ation. Alexander  subsequently  regretted  the  fkte  of  Tnebes,  and  con- 
fessed that  its  destruction  was  both  cruel  and  impolitic. 

This  dreadful  calamity  spread  terror  throughout  Greece ;  the  .states 
hastened  to  renew  their  submission ;  and  Alexander,  whose  whole  soul 
was  bent  on  the  conquest  of  Asia,  accepted  their  excuses,  and  renewed 
the  confederacy,  of  which  his  father  had  been  chosen  chief.  He  then 
intrusted  the  government  of  Greece  and  Macedon  to  Antip^ater,  and 
pr^ared  to  invade  the  great  empire  of  Persia  with  an  army  not 
exceeding  five  thousand  horse,  and  thirty  thousand  foot  (b.  c.  334). 
He  led  his  forces  to  Sestus  in  Thrace,  whence  the^  were  transported 
across  the  Hellespont  without  opposition,  the  Persians  having  totally 
neglected  the  defence  of  their  western  frontier. 

The  Persian  satraps  rejected  the  prudent  advice  of  Mem'non,  who 
recommended  them  to  lay  waste  the  country,  and  force  the  Macedo- 
nians to  return  home  by  the  pressure  of  famine ;  but  they  collected  an 
immense  army,  with  which  they  took  post  on  the  Granf cus,  a*  river 
that  flows  from  Mount  Ida  into  the  Propon^tis.  Alexander  did  not  hes- 
itate a  moment  in  engaging  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  the  vast  supe- 
rioriQr  of  the  hostile  forces.  He  forded  the  river  at  the  head  of  his 
cavalry,  and,  after  beiog  exposed  to  great  personal  danger,  obtained  a 
decisive  victory,  with  the  loss  of  only  eighty-five  horsemen  and  thirty 
of  the  light  infantry.  This  glorious  achievement  was  followed  by  the 
subjugation  of  all  the  provinces  west  of  the  river  Hdlys,  which  had 
formed  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Lydia ;  and  before  the  first  campaign 
dosed,  Alexander  was  tne  undisputed  master  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  second  campaign  opened  with  the  reduction  of  Phrygia,  after 
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"^Idcli  the  Macedonian  hero  entered  CHicia,  and,  marching  through  the 
pass  called  the  Syrian  Gates,  reached  the  bay  of  lapsus,  where  he 
e3q>ected  to  meet  Darius  and  the  Persian  army.  But  that  monarch, 
j^rsuaded  by  his  flatterers  ^t  Alexander  was  afraid  to  meet  him  and 
trembled  at  his  approach,  had  entered  the  defiles  in  quest  of  the 
Greeks,  and(  was  thus  entangled  in  the  narrow  valleys  of  the  Syrian 
atraits,  where  it  was  impossible  to  derive  advantage  from  his  vast 
superiority  of  numbers.  Alexander  instantly  prepared  to  profit  by  this 
imprudence.  He  attacked  the  baifoaiian  columns  with  his  resistless 
phalanx,  and  broke  them  to  pieces.  The  valor  of  the  Greek  mercena* 
ries  in  the  pay  of  Persia  for  a  time  rendered  the  victory  doubtful ;  but 
the  Macedonians,  victorious  in  every  other  part  of  the  field,  attacked 
this  body  in  flank,  and  put  it  to  a  total  rOut.  Darfus  fled  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  engagement,  leaving  his  wife,  his  motitier,  his  daugh- 
ters, and  his  infant  son,  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror.  The  Persians 
entangled  and  crowded  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains,  suffered  so 
severely  in  their  flight,  that  they  made  no  efibrt  to  defend  their  camp, 
which,  with  all  its  vast  treasures,  became  the  prey  of  the  Macedonians. 
The  conduct  of  Alexander  after  this  unparalleled  victory  proved  that 
he  deserved  success.  He  treated  the  captive  Persian  princesses  with 
the  greatest  respect  and  kindness,  and  dismissed  without  ransom  the 
Greeks  whom  he  had  made  prisoners  while  fighting  against  &etr 
countiy. 

Before  invading  Upper  Asia,  Alexander  prudently  resolved  to  snbdue 
the  maritime  provinces.  He  encountered  no  resistance  until  he 
demanded  to  be  admitted  into  the  city  of  Tyre,  when  the  inhabitants 
boldly  set  him  at  defiance.  It  wouM  be  inconsistent  with  our  narrow 
limits  to  describe  the  siege  of  this  important  place  (b.  c.  332).  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that,  alter  a  tedious  siege  and  desperate  resistance,  T3rre  was 
taken  by  storm  and  its  inhabitants  either  butchered  or  enslaved.  This 
snccess  was  followed  by  the  submission  of  ail  Palestine,  except  G&dza^ 
which  made  as  obstinate  a  defence  as  Tyre,  and  was  as  severely  pun-* 
ished.  From  Gdza  the  Macedonians  entered  Egypt,  which  submitted 
to  them  almost  without  a  blow. 

Having  received,  during  die  winter,  considerable  reinforcements 
fiom  Greece,  Macedon,  and  Thrace,  Alexander  opened  his  fourth  cam- 
paifim  hv  crossing  the  Euphrates  at  Thap'sacus ;  thence  he  advanced 
to  m6  Tigris,  and^  having  forded  that  river,  entered  the  plains  of  As- 
syria. He  found  Darfus  with  an  immense  army,  composed  not  merely 
of  Persians,  but  of  the  wild  tribes  from  the  deserts  east  of  the  Caspi- 
an, encamped  near  the  villa^  of  Gaugam61a ;  but  as  this  place  is  little 
known,  the  battle  that  decided  the  fate  of  an  empire  is  more  usually 
named  from  Arb^Ia,  the  nearest  t6wn  of  importance  to  the  plains  on 
which  it  was  fought  (b.  c.  331).  Having  halted  for  a  few  days  to 
refresh  his  men,  Alexander  advanced  eariy  in  the  mormng  against  the 
vast  host  of  Darfus.  Darfus  led  his  forces  forward  with  so  little  skill 
dkat  the  horse  became  intermingled  with  the  foot,  and  the  attempt  to 
disentangle  them  broke  the  line.  Afexander,  forming  his  troops  into  a 
Wedge,  occupied  this  gap,  and  pashingrigfat  forward,  threw  the  Asiat- 
ics into  irretrievable  connision.  The  Persian  cavahy  on  the  left  wing 
eontimied  to  mamtam  the  fight  after  d^e  centre  was  btoken,  but  when 
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Alexander,  with  a  select  squadron,  assailed  their  flank,  they  broke  their 
fines  and  fled  at  full  gallop  from  the  field.  It  was  no  longer  a  battle, 
but  a  slaughter ;  forty  thousand  of  the  barbarians  were  slain,  while  the 
loss  of  the  Greeks  did  not  exceed  five  'hundred  men.  The  triumph 
was,  however,  sullied  by  the  wanton  destruction  of  Persep^lis,  which 
Alexander  is  said  to  have  burned  at  the  instigation  of  an  Athenian 
courtesan,  when  heated  with  wine  during  the  rejoicing  after  the  victory. 

The  first  intention  of  Darfus  after  his  defeat  was  to  establish  him- 
self in  Media ;  but  hearing  that  Alexander  was  approaching  Ecbatdna 
he  fled  to  Hyrcinia  with  a  small  escort.  Here  he  was  deposed  by  the 
satrap  Bessus,  and  thrown  into  chains.  On  receiving  this  intelligence, 
Alexander  advanced  against  Bessus  with  the  utmost  speed;  but  he 
came  too  late  to  save  the  unhappy  Darfus,  who  was  savagely  stabbed 
by  the  rebels,  and  left  to  expire  at  the  roadside.  His  fate  was  soon 
arenged  by  his  former  enettiy.  Alexander  continued  the  pursuit  so 
vigorously,  that  Bessus  was  soon  taken,  and  put  to  death  with  the  most 
horrible  tortures.  Spitam6nes,  and  several  other  satraps,  still  main- 
tained  a  desperate  straggle  for  independence,  assisted  by  the  barbarous 
tribes  of  the  desert.  Four  years  were  spent  in  subduing  these  chiefs 
and  their  allies;  in  the  course  of  which  time  Alexander  conquered 
Bac'tria,  Sogdiana,  and  the  countries  now  included  in  southern  Tar- 
tary,  Khorissan,  Kabul  (b.  c.  327).  But,  still  desirous  of  further  tri- 
umphs, he  resolved  to  invade  India. 

While  Alexander  was  thus  engaged,  the  Lacedsmonians,  instigated 
by  their  warlike  monarch  A'gis,  declared  war  against  Macedon,  buf 
were  speedily  subdued  by  Antip'ater.  They  sent  ambassadors  into 
Asia  to  supplicate  the  clemency  of  the  Macedonian  monarch,  and  were 
generously  pardoned  by  Alexander  (b.  c.  330).  Another  proof  of  the 
yoxoig  hero's  respect  for  the  ancient  Grecian  states,  was  his  permitting 
the  Athenians  to  banish  iEs'chines,  the  ancient  friend  of  Macedon, 
after  he  had  been  conquered  by  Demos'thenes  in  the  most  remarkable 
oratorical  contest  recorded  in  the  annals  of  eloquence.  iGs^chines 
accused  Ctes'iphon  for  having  proposed  that  a  golden  crown  should  be 
given  to  DemosHhenes  as  a  testimony  to  the  rectitude  of  his  politicaT 
career,  ^s'chines  assailed  the  whole  course  of  policy  recommended 
by  Demos'thenes,  declaring  that  it  had  caused  the  ruin  of  Grecian  in- 
dependence. Demos'thenes  defended  his  political  career  so  trium- 
phantly, that  ^s'chines  was  sent  into  banishment  for  having  instituted 
a  malicious  prosecution. 

Alexander,  having  made  all  necessary  preparations  for  the  invasion 
of  India  (b.  c.  327),  advanced  toward  that  country  by  the  route  of  Kan- 
dahar, which  is  that  generally  used  by  caravans  to  and  from  Persia  at 
the  present  day.  Oiie  division  of  his  army,  having  pushed  forward  to 
the  banks  of  the  In'dus,  prepared  everything  requisite  for  fording  the 
river,  while  the  king  was  engaged  in  subduing  sucn  cities  and  fortresses 
as  might  be  of  service  in  forming  magazines,  should  he  advance^  or  se- 
curing a  retreat,  if  he  found  it  necessary  to  return.  No  opposition 
was  made  to  the  passage  of  the  In'dus.  Alexander  received  on  its 
eastern  bank  the  submission  of  Tax'iles,  a  powerful  Indian  prince,  who 
sopptied  him  with  seven  thousand  Indian  hotae  as  auxiliaries.  Continuing 
his  march  through  the  country  now  called  the  Punj-ib,  or  land  of  the 
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fiye  rivers,  he  reached  the  banks  of  the  Hydas'pes  (JhUum)^  and  found 
the  opposite  side  occupied  by  an  Indian  prince,  called  P6ms  by  the 
historians,  though  ^t  name,  like  Bren'nus  among  the  Gauls,  and  Da* 
rius  among  the  Persians,  more  properly  designated  an  office  than  an 
individual.* 

The  Indian  army  was  more  numerous  than  the  Macedonian,  and  it 
had,  besides,  the  support  of  three  hundred  war-chariots  and  two  hun* 
dred  elephants.  Alexander  could  not  pass  the  river  in  the  presence  of 
such  a  host  without  danger ;  but  by  a  series  of  stratagems  he  hilled  the 
enemy  into  false  security,  and  reached  the  right  baodk  with  little  intor* 
ruption.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Indians  were  totally  defeated, 
and  P6rus  himself  made  prisoner.  The  conqueror  continued  his  march 
eastward,  crossing  the  Aces'ines  ( Chundb)  and  the  Hydra6tes  (Ravi) ; 
but  when  he  reached  the  Hy^phasis  (Sutleje)^  his  troops  unanimously 
refused  to  continue  their  march ;  and  Alexander  was  reluctantly  forced 
to  make  the  Punj-db  the  limit  of  his  conquests.  He  determined,  how- 
ever, to  return  into  central  Asia  by  a  different  route  from  that  by  which 
he  had  advanced,  and  caused  vessels  to  be  built  on  the  Hydas^pes  to  trans- 
port his  troops  down  that  stream  to  its  junction  with  the  In'dus,  and 
thence  to  the  ocean.  His  navigation  employed  several  months,  being 
frequently  retarded  by  the  hostilities  of  the  natives,  especially  the  war- 
like tribe  of  the  MaHi.  After  having  wistfully  surveyed  the  waters  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  Alexander  determined  to  proceed  toward  Persepolis 
through  the  barren  solitudes  of  Gedrosia  (b.  c.  325),  while  his  fleet, 
under  Near'chus,  was  employed  in  the  survey  of  the  Persian  gulf,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  Uiat  of  the  Euphrates.  He  endured  many 
hardships,  but  at  length  arrived,  with  less  loss  than  might  reasonably 
have  been  anticipated,  in  the  fertile  provinces  of  Persia.  His  active 
mind  was  next  directed  to  securing  the  vast  empire  he  had  acquired, 
and  joining  Europe  to  Asia  by  the  bonds  of  his  conunercial  intercourse. 
No  better  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  his  plans  can  be  given  than  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  cities  he  founded  as  trading  marts  are  still  the  places 
of  most  commercial  importance  in  their  respective  countries.  But 
»while  he  was  thus  honorably  and  usefully  employed,  his  career  was 
cut  short  by  a  fever,  the  consequence  of  excessive  drinking — a  vice  in 
which  all  die  Macedonians  were  prone  to  indulge  after  the  fatigues  of 
war  (b.  c.  324,  May  28th).  His  sudden  deau  prevented  him  from 
making  any  arrangements  respecting  the  succession  or  a  regency  ;  but 
in  his  last  agony  he  gave  his  ring  to  Per'diccas,  a  Macedonian  noble- 
man who  had  obtained  the  chief  place  in  his  favor  afler  the  death  of 
Hephes'tion. 

Sbction  in,'^Di$9oltUum  of  the  Macedonian  Empire* 
F&OM  B.  c.  324  TO  B.  c.  301. 

Per'diccas  was  the  only  one  of  Alexander's  followers  who  refused 
a  portion  of  his  treasures  when  the  young  hero  shared  them  among  his 
friends,  just  before  his  invasion  of  Asia.  Possessing  no  small  share  of 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  late  illustrious  master,  tempered  by  policy  and 
prudence,  Per'diccas  seemed  the  best  fitted  of  all  the  generals  to  con* 
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solidttte  the  mighty  empire  which  Alexander  had  acquired.  But  the 
Macedonian  nobles  possessed  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  the  pride 
and  turbulence  that  distinguish  a  feudal  aristocracy  t  they  had  formed 
several  conspiracies  against  the  life  of  the  late  monarch,  by  whose  ex- 
ploits and  generosity  they  had  so  largely  profited ;  and  consequently 
they  were  not  disposed  to  submit  to  one  who  had  so  recently  been  their 
equal.  Scarcely  had  the  regency  been  formed,  when  the  Macedonian 
infantry,  at  the  instigation  of  Meledger,  chose  for  their  sovereign  Ar- 
rhids^us,  the  imbecile  brother  of  Alexander.  The  civil  war  conse- 
q|ient  on  this  measure  was  averted  at  the  very  instant  it  was  about  to 
burst  forth  by  the  resignation  of  Arrhids^us;  and  as  his  incapacity 
soon  became  notorious,  all  parties  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  a  new 
arrangement.  It  was  accordingly  agreed  that  Per'diccas  should  be  re- 
gent, but  that  Arrhide'us  should  retain  the  shadow  of  royalty ;  provision 
was  made  for  the  child  with  which  Roxana,  Alexander's  widow,  was 
pregnant ;  and  the  principal  provinces  were  divided  among  the  Mace- 
doman  generals,  with  the  powers  previously  exercised  by  the  Persian 
satraps. 

During  these  dissensions  the  body  of  Alexander  lay  unburied  and 
neglected,  and  it  was  not  until  two  years  after  his  death  that  his  re- 
mains were  consigned  to  the  tomb.  But  his  followers  still  showed 
their  respect  for  his  memory,  by  retaining  the  feeble  Arrhidie^us  on  the 
throne,  and  preventing  the  marriage  of  Per'diccas  with  Cleopitra,  the 
daughter  of  Philip ;  a  union  which  manifestly  was  projected  to  open  a 
way  to  the  throne. 

But  while  this  project  of  marriage  occupied  the  attention  of  the  re- 
gent, a  league  had  secretly  been  formed  for  his  destruction,  and  the 
storm  burst  forth  from  a  quarter  whence  it  was  least  expected.  Alex- 
ander, in  his  march  against  Darius,  had  been  contented  with  receiving 
the  nominal  submission  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  in- 
habited by  the  barbarous  tribes  of  the  Cappadocians  and  Paphlagonians. 
Impatient  of  subjection,  these  savage  nations  asserted  their  indepen- 
dence after  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  chose  Ariariithes  for  dieir 
leader.  Per'diccas  sent  against  them  Eiimenes,  who  had  hitherto  ftd- 
fiUed  the  peaceful  duties  of  a  secretary  ;  and  sent  orders  to  Antig^onus 
and  Leonatus,  the  governors  of  western  Asia,  to  join  the  expedition 
with  all  their  forces.  These  commands  were  disobeyed,  and  Per'dic- 
caa  was  forced  to  march  with  the  royal  army  against  the  insurgents. 
He  easily  defeated  these  undisciplined  troops,  but  sullied  his  victory 
by  unnecessary  cruelty.  On  his  return  he  summoned  the  satraps  of 
western  Asia  to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  and  answer  for  their  disobe- 
dience. Antig^onus,  seeing  his  danger,  entered  into  a  league  with 
Pt61emy,  the  satrap  of  Egypt,  Antip'ater  ^e  governor  of  Macedon,  and 
several  other  noblemen,  to  crush  the  regency.  Per^diccas,  on  the 
other  hand,  leaving  Eumenes  to  guard  Lower  Asia,  marched  with  the 
choicest  divisions  of  the  royal  army  against  Ptdlemy,  whose  craft  and 
ability  he  dreaded  even  more  than  his  power. 

Antip'ater  and  Crat'erus  were  early  in  the  field ;  they  crossed  the 
Hellespont  with  the  army  that  had  been  left  for  the  defence  of  Mace- 
don, and  on  their  landing  were  joined  by  Neoptol'emus  the  governor 
of  Phrygia.     Their  new  confederate  informed  the  Macedonian  leaders 
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diat  the  army  of  Edmenes  was  weak,  disoideily,  and  incapable  of 
making  the  slightest  resistance.  Seduced  by  this  falsQ  mformation, 
they  divided  their  Forces  ;  Antip^ater  hastening  through  Phrygia  in  par«^ 
suit  of  Per'diccas,  while  Crat'erus  and  Neoptol'emus  marched  against 
Edmenes.  They  encountered  him  in  the  Trojan  plain,  and  were  com- 
pletely defeated.  Neoptol^emus  was  slain  in  the  first  onset,  and  Crat'- 
erus  lay  mortally  wounded,  undistinguished  among  the  heaps  of  dead. 
Edmenes,  having  learned  the  state  of  Crat^erus,  hastened  to  relieve 
him  ;  he  found  him  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  bitterly  lamented  the 
misfortunes  that  had  changed  old  friends  into  bitter  enemies.  Immedii 
ately  after  this  great  victory,  Edmenes  sent  intelligence  of  his  success 
to  Per'diccas ;  but  two  days  before  the  messenger  reached  the  royrd 
camp  the  regent  was  no  more.  His  army,  wearied  by  the  long  siege 
of  Peldsium,  became  dissatisfied ;  their  mutinous  dispositions  were  se- 
cretly encouraged  by  the  emissaries  of  Pt61emy.  Py^thon,  who  had 
been  formerly  employed  by  the  regent  in  the  ruthless  massacre  of  some 
Greek  mercenaries  for  disobedience  of  orders,  organized  a  conspiracy, 
and  Per'diccas  was  murdered  in  his  tent  (b.  c.  321).  Had  the  news 
of  the  victory  obtained  by  Edmenes  reached  the  camp  earlier,  the  re- 
gent's life  might  have  been  saved ;  but  now  the  news  served  only  to 
aggravate  the  malice  of  the  insurgent  satraps. 

In  the  meantime  a  brief  struggle  for  independence  had  taken  place 
in  Greece,  which  is  commonly  called  the  Lamian  war,  ftom  die  town 
in  whose  neighborhood  the  principal  contests  occurred.  Instigated  by 
the  orators  Hyper'ides  and  Demos'thenes,  the  Athenians  boldly  pro*- 
claimed  themselves  the  restorers  of  Grecian  freedom,  and  called  on  the 
other  states  to  second  them  in  the  great  straggle  for  liberty.  The 
JEtofians,  and  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  I>6ris  and  Ph6cis,  eagerly  re- 
sponded to  the  summons ;  but  of  the  other  states,  Thebes  no  longer 
existed,  Spar'ta  was  too  proud  to  act  under  her  ancient  rival,  and  ihe 
Achsans  and  Arcadians  too  prudent  to  risk  their  present  tranipiillity 
for  the  doubtful  chances  of  war  (b.  c.  323).  Alarmed  by  the  intelli- 
gence of  this  confederacy,  Antip'ater  marched  to  secure  the  straits  of 
Thermop^ylee ;  but  he  was  met  by  the  Athenians  under  Leos'thenes, 
and  his  forces  put  to  the  rout.  The  remnant  of  die  Macedonian  army 
sought  refuge  in  Ldmia,  a  strong  foitress  on  the  Malian  gulf,  which  the 
victorious  army  closely  besieged.  Unfortunately  for  die  Athenians, 
Leos'thenes  was  slain  in  a  sally,  and  the  command  of  the  confederates 
intrusted  to  Antip^lus,  a  general  of  great  valor,  but  deficient  in  skill 
and  discredon.  Intoxicated  by  a  second  victory  over  the  Macedoniane, 
he  kept  careless  guard,  of  which  Andj/ater  took  advantage  to  bredk 
throu^  the  hostile  lines,  and  form  a  juncdon  widi  a  fresh  army  fW>m 
Macedon.  Thus  reinforced,  he  attacked  die  confederates,  and  com- 
pletely annihilated  their  army.  The  Athenians  had  no  resouroe  hvt 
submiseion :  they  wertf  compelled  to  abolish  the  democracy,  to  receive 
gamsons  into  their  fortresses,  and  to  give  up  dieir  patriotic  orators  to 
me  conqueror's  vengeance.  The  cruel  Andp'ater  put  Hyper'ides  to 
death,  after  having  subjected  him  to  insult  and  torture.  Demos'tbenes 
escaped  a  similar  fate  by  committing  suicide.  Undismayed  by  diese 
calamides,  the  ^tolians  resolved  to  continue  the  war ;  and  And^ater, 
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eager  to  nuarch  into  Asia  against  Per'diccas,  was  ferced  to  ^rant  tbsai 
peace  on  favorable  conditions. 

As  soon  as  Ptdiemy  bad  been  informed  of  the  murder  of  Per^die* 
cas,  he  came  to  the  royal  army  with  a  large  supply  of  wine  and  pro- 
visions. His  kindness  and  courteoos  manners  so  won  npon  these  tor- 
^bulent  soldiers,  that  they  ananimously  offered  him  the  regency  ;  but  he 
had  the  prudence  to  decline  so  dsngerous  an  office.  On  Ms  refusal, 
the  feeble  Arrhids'us  and  the  traitor  Py'thon  were  appointed  to  the  re- 
gency, just  as  the  nefra  anived  of  the.  recent  victory  of  Edmenes. 
This  intelligeiice  filled  the  royal  army  with  indignation.  Crat'erus  had 
been  always  a  favorite  vrith  the  soldiers ;  Edmenes  was  despised  on 
account  of  his  farmer  imwarlike  occinHition.  They  hastily  psssed  a 
vote  proclaimmg  Eumenes  and  his  adherents  public  enemies,  and  de- 
nouncing all  who  aiibrdedlhem  support  or  protection.  The  advance  of 
an  army  to  give  effect  to  these  decrees  was  delayBd  by  a  new  revolu- 
tion. Eurid'ice,  the  wife  of  Arrhidte'us,  a  woman  of  great  ambition 
and  considerable  talent  for  intrigue,  wrested  the  regency  from  her  feeble 
liusband  and  P3r'thon,  but  was  stripped  of  power  on  the  arrival  of  Anp- 
tip'ater,  who  reproached  the  Macedonians  for  submitting  to  the  govero- 
ment  of  a  woman ;  and  being  ably  supported  by  Antig^onus  and  Seled- 
cus,  obtained  for  himself  the  office  of  regent. 

No  sooner  had  Antip^ater  been  invested  with  supreme  power,  than  he 
sent  Arrhidae'us  and  Eurid'ice  prisoners  to'  PeKla,  and  intrusted  the 
conduct  of  the  war  against  Edmenes  to  the  crafty  and  ambitious  Antig^- 
onus.  Cassan^der,  ^  son  of  Antip'ater,  joined  the  expedition  with  a 
thousand  horse,  and,  being  bimeelf  a  selfish  and  cunning  statesmen,  he 
soon  penetrated  the  secret  plans  of  Antig'onus,  and  vainlv  warned  the 
regent  of  his  dangerous  designs.  A  quarrel-  soon  took  place  between 
the  worthy  colleagues ;  and  Cassan'der  returned  to  Europe,  where  he 
was  about  to  commence  a  career  as  bold  and  bloody  as  that  of  Antig^ 
onus  in  Asia.  Edmenes  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  forces  seitt 
against  him ;  having  been  defeated  in  the  open  field,  he  took  shelter  in 
N6ra,  a  Cappadocian  city,  and  maintained  a  vigorous  defence,  rejecting 
the  many  tempting  offers  by  which  Antig^onus  endeavored  to  win  hilh 
to  the  support  of  his  designs  (b.  c.  318).  The  death  of  Antip'ater  pro- 
duced a  new  revolution  in  the  empire  ;  and  Eumenes  in  the  meanttme 
escaped  from  N6ra,  accompanied  by  his  principal  friends,  on  flei^t 
horses  that  had  been  tramed  for  this  especial  service. 

Antip'ater,  at  his  death,  bequeathed  the  regency  to  Polysper'chon, 

excluding  his  son  Cassan^der  ftom  power  on  account  of  his  criminal  iti- 

-trigues  with  the  wicked  and  ambitious  Eurid'ice.    Though  a  brave 

general,  Polysper'chon  had  not  the  qualifications  of  a  statesman :  he 

provoked  the  powerfiad  resentment  of  Antig^onus  by  enlering  into  a 

close  alliance  with  Edmenes ;  and  he  permitt^  Cassan^der  to  strengthen 

himself  in  southern  Greece,  where  he  seized  the  strong  fortress  of  Mo- 

nyc^hia.     His  next  measures  were  of  still  more  questionable  policy : 

he  recalled  Oljnn'pias,  the  mother  of  Alexander,  wlbom  Antip'ater  had 

banished  on  account  of  her  turbulent  disposition ;  and  he  prodained 

•his  intention  ai  restoring  doMocracy  in  the  Grsoian  states.    The  'latter 

edict  was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  at  Athens ;  <a&  'WKUIft 

tnmbasqr  was  ssiit  to  the  regsnt,  requesting  him  to  send  an  ^Mxmy  to 
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protect  tHe  city  from  GassaaMer  and  his  partisans.  Pol3r8peT'ciion  sent 
bis  son  Alexander  with  a  considerable  force  into  Attica  ;  and  no  sooner 
were  news  of  his  approach  received,  than  the  restoration  of  democracy 
was  Yoted  by  a  tumultuous  assembly,  and  a  decree  passed  for  {Hroceed- 
ing  against  all  aristocrats,  as  capital  enemies  of  the  state  (b.  c.  317). 
Several  illustrious  individuals,  and  among  others  the  virtuous  Ph6cion 
fell  victims  to  this  burst  of  popular  violence,  which  the  regent  made  no 
effort  to  check  or  control. 

Cassan'der,  however,  remained  master  of  the  ports  of  Athens,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  fit  out  a  considerable  fleet,  which  he  sent  to  the 
Thracian  Bos^phorus,  under  the  command  of  his  Mend  Nicinor,  to  sec- 
ond the  enterprises  of  Antig^onus.  Nicinor  was  at  first  defeated  by 
the  royal  navy ;  but  being  reinforced,  he  renewed  the  engagement,  and 
captured  all  the  enemies'  ships  except  the  admiraPs  galley.  The 
news  of  this  victory  rendered  the  power  of  Antig'onus  paramount .  in 
lower  Asia,  and  gave  Gassan^der  possession  of  Athens.  The  Athe- 
nians, however,  suffered  no  injury  from  the  change,  the  government 
of  their  city  having  been  intrusted  to  Demetrius  Phal6reus,  who  ruled 
them  with  justice  and  moderation  during  ten  years. 

PolyspeiPchon,  unable  to  drive  Gassan^er  from  Attica,  entered  the 
Peloponnesus  to  punish  the  Arcadians,  and  engaged  in  a  fruitless  siege 
of  Megalop^'oUs.  In  the  meantime  Olym'pias,  to  whom  he  had  con- 
fided Uke  government  of  Macedon,  seized  Arrhidae^us  and  Eurid^ice, 
whom  she  caused  to  be  murdered  in  prison.  Gassan'der  hasted,  at  the 
head  of  his  all  forces,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  mistress :  Olym^pias, 
unable  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  fled  to  Pyd'na ;  but  the  city  was  forced 
to  surrender  after  a  brief  defence,  and  Olym^pias  was  immediately  put 
to  death.  Among  the  captives  were  Roxina  the  widow,  Alexander 
iE'gus,  the  posthumous  son,  and  Thessalonica,  the  youngest  daughter 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  Gassan'der  sought  and  obtained  the  hand  of 
the  latter  princess,  and  thus  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  his  be- 
loved Eurid'ice.  By  this  marriage  he  acquired  such  influence,  that 
Polysper'chon  did  not  venture  to  return  home,  but  continued  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  where  he  retained  for  some  time  a  shadow  of  authority 
over  the  few  Macedonians  who  still  clung  to  the  family  of  Alexander. 

In  Asia,  Edmenes  maintained  the  royal  cause  against  Antig'onus, 
though  deserted  by  all  the  satraps,  and  harassed  by  the  mutinous  dis- 
position of  his  troops,  especially  the  Argyras^pides,  a  body  of  guards 
.that  Alexander  had  raised  to  attend  his  own  person,  and  presented  with 
the  silver  shields  from  which  they  derived  th^  name.  After  a  long 
struggle,  both  armies  joined  in  a  decisive  engagement ;  the  Argyras'- 
pides  broke  the  hostile  infantry,  but  learning  that  their  baggage  had  in 
the  meantime  been  captured  by  the  light  troops  of  the  enemy,  they 
mutinied  in  the  very  moment  of  victory,  and  delivered  their  leader, 
bound  with  his  own  sash,  into  the  hands  of  his  merciless  enemy  (b.  c. 
315).  The  faithftil  Eumenes  was  put  to  death  by  the  traitorous  Antig'- 
onus ;  but  he  punished  the  Argyras'pides  for  their  treachery ;  justly 
dreadiing  their  turbulence,  he  s«at  them  in  small  detachments  against 
the  barbarians ;  and  thus  sacrificed  in  detail  the  veterans  that  had  over- 
thrown the  Persian  empire. 

Antig'onus,  immediately  alter  his  victory,  began  openly  to  aim  at  the 
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•OTereigntjr  of  the  entire  Macedonian  empire.  The  weight  of  his  power 
was  first  directed  against  the  satraps  whose  rebellious  conduct  had  en- 
abled him  to  triumph  over  Eumenes.  Peuces'tes  of  Persia  was.  ban- 
ished, Py'thon  of  Media  put  to  death,  and  Seleuc'us  of  Bab'ylon  could 
only  escape  a  similar  fate  by  a  precipitate  flight  into  Egypt.  The  Ma- 
cedonian governors  in  the  west,  instigated  by  Seleuc'us,  formed  a 
league  for  mutual  defence,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Antig'onus,  who  an- 
swered their  proposals  with  menace  and  insult.  But  at  the  same  time 
he  prepared  to  wage  a  more  effectual  war  than  one  of  words :  while 
his  armies  overran  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  he  roused  the  southern 
Greeks,  the  iEtoIians,  and  Epirotes,  to  attack  CassanMer  in  Macedon. 
He  bribed  the  mountaineers  and  northern  barbarians  to  attack  Lysim'- 
achus  in  Thrace,  while  his  son  Demetrius,  afterward  named  Poliorc^ 
tes,  or  the  conqueror  of  cities,  marched  against  the  Egyptian  Pt61emy. 

The  first  important  operations  of  the  war  took  place  in  southern 
Syria.  Ptdlemy  overthrew  Demetrius  near  G&za,  and  in  consequence 
of  his  victory,  became  master  of  Palestine  and  Phoenicia.  But  the 
Egyptians  were  defeated  in  their  turn  at  the  commencement  of  the 
next  campaign ;  their  recent  acquisitions  were  lost  as  rapidly  as  they 
had  been  gained ;  and  Demetrius  would  have  invaded  their  country 
with  great  prospect  of  success,  had  he  not  been  involved  in  an  unwise 
contest  witli  the  Arabs. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  excavated  city  of  Petra  was  the 
great  depdt  of  the  caravan-trade  between  the  souUiem  countries  of 
Asia  and  northern  Africa.  Athense^us,  a  general  in  the  army  of  Antig^- 
onus,  was  sent  to  seize  its  rich  stores :  he  surprised  the  inhabitants  by 
a  rapid  march  and  unexpected  attack,  and  was  returning  laden  with 

Slunder  to  join  the  main  army ;  but  the  Nabathse'an  Arabs,  enraged  by 
leir  loss,  hastily  collected  their  forces,  and  urging  their  dromedaries 
through  the  desert,  overtook  Athens'us  near  Gdza,  where  they  not  only 
recovered  the  spoil,  but  almost  annihilated  his  army.  Demetrius 
eageriy  hasted  to  avenge  this  loss,  but  he  was  baffled  by  the  fastnesses 
of  Arabia  Petrs'a ;  and  when  he  returned  into  S3rria,  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  directed  all  his  attention  to  the  state  of  upper  Asia. 

After  Pt61emy'8  victory  at  Gdza,  Seleuc^us,  with  a  small  but  gallant 
band  of  attendants,  boldly  threw  himself  into  his  ancient  satrapy  of 
Bab'ylon,  and  was  received  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  that  he  obtained 
possession  of  all  his  former  power  without  striking  a  blow.  The  Per- 
sian and  Median  satraps  appointed  by  Antig'onus  hastened  to  destroy 
the  dangerous  enemy  that  had  thus  suddenly  arisen ;  but  they  were 
totally  routed  after  a  brief  but  inefiectual  struggle  (b.  c.  312).  This 
battle,  from  which  a  new  dynasty  may  be  dated,  forms  an  important 
epoch  in  Grecian  history,  called  the  era  of  the  Seleucide. 

Alarmed  by  these  occurrences,  Antig'onus  hastened  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  his  other  opponents ;  and  a  treaty  was  ratified  which  waa 
pregnant  with  the  elements  of  future  war.  Cassan^der  agreed  to  re- 
store the  freedom  of  the  Grecian  cities,  without  the  slightest  intention 
of  performing  his  promise.  Pt61emy  consented  that  Antig'onus  should 
retain  his  present  possessions,  while  he  was  preparing  a  fleet  to  seize 
the  Asiatic  islands,  previous  to  invading  Sjrria ;  L3rsim'achus  was  re- 
solved to  annex  the  northern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  to  his  satrapy 
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•of  Thrace ;  and  all  agreed  to  acknowledge  the  son  of  Alexander  for 
their  Bovereign,  though  a  resolution  had  been  already  formed  for  his 
destruction.  Alarmed  by  the  murmurs  ijf  the  Macedonians,  Cassan'- 
der  caused  Rox^a,  Alexander  ^'gus,  and  Her^cules  (the  last  survivor 
of  the  great  conquwor),  to  be  assassinated ;  and  soon  after  consigned 
the  princess  Cleopdtra  to  the  same  fate,  dreading  that  she  might  be* 
stow  her  hand  on  some  of  the  rival  satraps. 

It  was  not  long  before  Antig^onus  discovered  that  he  had  been  de- 
ceived in  the  recent  treaty  by  CassanMer  and  Ptolemy.  He  sent  his 
son  Demetrius  into  Greece,  under  the  pretence  of  restoring  the  liberty 
of  the  states ;  and  Athens,  still  enamored  of  the  memory  of  its  freedom, 
opened  its' gates  to  the  young  prince  (b.  c.  308).  Thence  he  sailed  to 
Cy^prus,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Egyptian  fleet  that  came 
to  protect  the  island.  He  was  baffled,  however,  in  an  attempt  to  invade 
Egypt ;  and  when  he  went  thence  to  besiege  Rhodes,  he  was  recalled 
to  Greece  by  the  prayers  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  exposed  to  immi- 
nent danger  from  the  power  of  CassanMer. 

The  success  of  Demetrius  induced  his  father  to  nominate  him  cap- 
tain-general of  Greece — an  injudicious  measure,  which  led  to  the  for- 
mstion  of  a  new  confederacy  against  Antitr^onus.  Cassan'der  renewed 
his  attacks  on  southern  Greece  ;  Ptolemy  entered  Syria ;  Lysim'achua, 
with  an  army  of  veterans,  invaded  Thrace ;  while  Seleucus  marched 
westward  with  the  numerous  forces  of  upper  Asia,  including  four  hun- 
dred and  eighty  elephants.  The  junction  of  Lysim'achus  and  Selcu- 
iius  in  Phrygia  necessarily  brought  on  a  decisive  engagement,  which 
Antig'onus,  reinforced  by  his  gallant  son  Demetrius,  showed  no  anxiety 
to  avoid  (b.  c.  301).  The  battle  that  decided  the  fate  of  an  empire  was 
fought  at  Ip'sus  in  Phrygia :  it  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  Antig'- 
onus,  and  die  destruction  of  the  power  that  he  had  raised.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  victory  were,  a  new  partition  of  the  provinces,  and  the 
erection  of  the  satrapies  into  independent  kingdoms.  Seleiicus  became 
monarch  of  upper  Asia ;  Ptolemy  added  Syria  and  Palestine  to  Egypt ; 
.Lysim'achus  obtained  the  northern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  as  an 
appendage  to  his  kingdom  of  Thrace  ;  and  the  services  of  Cassan^- 
der  were  rewarded,  not  only  with  the  sovereignty  of  Macedon  and 
Greece,  but  also  of  the  rich  province  of  Cilicia.  Thus,  in  the  course 
of  a  single  .generation,  the  mighty  empire  of  Alexander  had  risen  to 
Jinparalleled  greatness,  and  fallen  into  hopeless  ruin ;  while  not  a  single 
descendant  of  the  illustrious  founder  was  spared  to  transmit  his  name  to 
posterity.  The  most  enduring  memorial  of  his  policy  was  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  founded  during  his  Egyptian  campaign,  which  became  one 
of  the  greatest  commercial  marts  of  antiquity,  and  is  still  at  the  head 
of  the  trade  ,between  Europe  and  the  Levant. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  STATES  THAT  AROSE  FROM  THE 

DISMEMBERMENT  OF 

THE  MACEDONIAN  EMPIRE. 

Sscnoir  1.-2^  ERstary  of  Macedon  and  Oreeee  Jnm  ike  BaUlt  cf  fytuB 

to  the  Baman  Conquest* 

FROM  B.  C.  301    TO  B.  C.  146. 

Aftba  the  fatal  battle  of  Ip'sus,  Demetrius  fled  to  Greece,  hoping  to 
obtain  a  refuge  from  the  Athenians,  whom  he  had  essentiallj  eerved  in 
the  days  of  his  prosperity ;  but  the  harbors  and  gates  of  the  city  were 
closed  against  him.  Having  obtained,  however,  the  restoration  of  the 
ships  and  money  he  had  deposited  there,  he  established  himself  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  commenced  a  desultory  naval  war  against  Lysim'- 
achus.  Seledcus,  who  now  transferred  to  Lysim'achus  the  jealousy  of 
which  the  fallen  fortunes  of.  Demetrius  could  no  longer  be  an  object, 
sought  an  alliance  with  Ms  ancient  enemy,  and  married  Stratonice, 
the  daughter  of  Dem6trius,  and  this  union  was  equally  advantageous 
to  both  parties. 

CassanMer  did  not  long  survive  the  establishment  of  his  power :  on 
his  death  (b.  c.  296),  he  left  Maceddnia  to  his  three  sons,  of  whom 
Philip  speedily  followed  his  father  to  the  grave.  The  survivors  quar- 
relied  about  the  division  of  their  inheritance.  Antfpater  murdered  his 
mother  Thessalonica,  on  account  of  the  favor  she  showed  to  his  brother 
Alexander.  The  vengeance  of  his  brother  being,  however,  supported 
by  the  general  feeling  of  the  Macedonians,  he  fled  to  the  court  of  his 
father-in-law  Lysim^achus,  where  he  died  prematurely.  Dreading  the 
resentment  of  the  Thracian  monarch,  Alexander  sought  the  aid  of  Pyr^- 
rhus,  king  of  Epirus,  and  Demetrius  Poliorc6tes,  who  both  entered  Ma- 
cedon, in  the  hope  of  gaining  some  advantage.  The  ambition  of 
Demetrius  soon  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  son  of  CassanMer,  he 
grew  jealous  of  his  ally,  and  attempted  to  remove  so  formidable  a  com- 
petitor  by  stratagem ;  but  he  was  counterplotted  and  slain.  The  va- 
cant throne  was  seized  by  Demetrius,  who  possessed,  in  addition  to 
Macedon,  Thessaly,  a  great  portion  of  southern  Greece,  with  the  prov- 
inces of  At^tica  and  Meg'aris,  to  which  after  a  fierce  resistance,  he  ad- 
ded B<B6tia.  He  might  have  enjoyed  this  extensive  realm  in  tranquillity, 
but  his  restless  ambition  led  him  to  form  plans  for  the  recovery  of  his 
father's  power  in  Asia. 

Seledcus  and  Ptdiemy,  in  great  alarm  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
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rival,  formidable  by  the  revived  influence  of  his  father's  claim,  and  still 
more  by  his  personal  qualities,  roused  Lysim^achus,  king  of  Thrace, 
and  Pyr^rhus,  king  of  Epfrus,  to  attack  him  at  the  same  time.  The 
Macedonians,  terrified  by  such  a  confederacy,  mutinied ;  and  Demetrius 
fled,  disguised  as  a  common  soldier,  into  the  Peloponnesus,  which  was 
governed  by  his  son  Antig^onus  (b.  c.  287).  Pyi/rhus  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  vacant  kingdom ;  but  after  a  brief  reign  of  seven  months^ 
he  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  sijyperiar  power  or  populari^  of  Lysim'- 
achus,  and  retire  to  his  native  Epfrus.  Demetrius  had,  in  the  meantime, 
sailed  to  Asia,  with  the  hope  of  seiziog  the  provinces  belonging  to 
Lysim'achus  (b.  c.  286) ;  but  he  was  driven  into  Cilicia,  and  forced  to 
surrender  to  his  father-in-law  Seleticus,  by  whom  he  was  detained  in 
prison  until  the  day  «f  his  death  (b.  c,  284),  Uis^on  Antig'onus,  how- 
ever, maintained  himself  in  the  Peloponnesus,  waiting  vrith  patience  a 
favorable  o{)portunity  of  restoring  the  fortunes  of  his  family. 

Lysim'achus  was  unfortunate  in  his  domestic  relations :  at  the  insti- 
gation of  his  queen,  the  wicked  Arsinoe,  he  put  to  death  his  gallant  son 
Agathoc^les,  upon  which  Cassan^dra,  the  widow  of  the  young  prince, 
with  her  brother  Ptdlemy  Ceradnus,  fled  to  the  court  of  Seledcus,  and 
•etiflidafted  durt  fnrince  to  war.  Lysim'achus  was  defeated  and  slain 
(s.  c.  282) ;  but  in  the  feUowdng  year  Seledcus  was  murdered  by  Pt6le- 
my  Caralinus  who  availed  fanoself  of  ike  treasures  of  his  vicdtn,  and 
the  yet  remaining  troops  of  Lysim'achus,  to  usurp  the  throne  of  Mace- 
doia.  In  the  same  year  that  Seledcus  fell  (b.  c.  281) ;  Pyr^rhus  invaded 
Italy  as  an  ally  of  the  Tarentines ;  the  Achaan  league  was  revived  in 
soudiem  Qreeoe ;  and  several  Asiatic  provinoes,  especially  Cappad6- 
cia,  Armenia,  and  Pon^tus,  in  the  north,  and  Par'thia  and  Bac'tria  inthe 
east,  became  independent  kingdoms. 

The  revolts  in  Asia  against  the  suooessors  of  Alexander,  appear  to 
have  arisen  at  least  as  much  from  religious  as  political  motives.  It  was 
part  of  the  great  conqueror's  plan  to  impress  a  miifbrm  character  on  all 
the  lands  he  subdued,  and  in  every  one  of  them  to  constitute  society 
afresh  on  the  Grecian  model.  Iiiis  was  called  an  effort  to  Htllenize 
the  east.  But  (he  Asiatics  clung  obstinately  te  their  institutions,  whether 
good  or  bad,  ais  they  have  done  in  all  subsequent  ages,  and  Alexander's 
successors  in  centtul  and  western  Asia,  by  assailing  the  religion  of  the 
people,  provoked  fierce  insurrections,  which  led  te  the  -entire  lose  of 
Persia  and  the  perilous  insurrection  of  the  Jews  under  the  gallant  Mac- 
cabees. 

Pt61emy  Ceradnus  did  not  long  retain  the  crown  of  Macedon,  which 
he  had  procured  by  treachery  and  assassination.  An  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  Grauls,  who  had,  about  two  centuries  before,  settled  in  Pan- 
n6nia,  driven  by  want,  or  perhaps  instigated  by  then*  restless  disposition, 
poured  into  Thrace  and  Macedon,  desdating  the  entire  country  with 
the  reckless  fury  of  ferocious  savages.  Ceraunus  led  an  army  against 
them,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  (b.  c.  279).  In  the  following  year, 
his  successor  Sosthenes  met  the  same  fate  ;  and  the  Gauls,  under  the 

K'danee  of  their  Brenn^  or  chief,  advanced  into  southern  Greece, 
e  Athenians,  aided  by  the  iEtotians,  made  a  brave  defence  at  ^e 
straits  of  Thermop'ylae ;  but  the  latter  being  called  home  to  defend  their 
0wfi  country,  inv»ded  by  a  Gallic  division,  the  Athenians  vreie  unable 


MiylMi|er  to  defend  <he  pMW,  aad  tbenain  b^dy  of  di6'€lftab»«ateiMii 
Phdcis,  inarched  to  plunder  Del'pbi.  Here,  however,  the  9ttce6t8  d( 
the  iwraden  ended  r  ibe  detacihmenit  tent  against  ^tDlia  Mraa  cut  to 
piecee  ^j  a  natm  eoaroely  leee  ferocious  than  the  Gaids  themaeires ; 
and  tbe  main  body,  after  aufferiaf  severely  £rem  odd  and  stoniia  in  tko 
defiles  of  Mount  Pamas'aus,  was  ajmoet  aiuahilated  by  the  enthusiastic  de« 
fendecs  of  the  national  temple.  The  miaeiafaile  remnant  of  the  invadeni 
fell  back  upon  a  fresh  body  of  their  countrynieny  vrith  wbow  they  passed 
over  into  Asia ;  aad  after  indicting  many  calamities  on  the  states  of 
Anatdlia,  obtained  possession  of  the  pfovinoe  which  jreceivsed  fipom  them 
ike  siame  of  GaUtia. 

Antig^onua  Oontes,  the  sen  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetoa,  deriving  fain 
name  from  Gdai  in  Tliesaaly,  where  he  had  been  educated,  obtained  the 
vacant  throne  of  Macedon,  after  a  contest  of  three  yeans  vilfa  varioim 
oompetitorB,  aad  tmaamitted  k  to  his  posteri^ ;  but  he  did  aotv  lijie  bie 
predeoessors,  possess  the  sovereignty  of  southern  Greece,  whose  inde- 
pondence  had  been  secured  by  the  Adiiean  league.  This  associiMios 
had  bean  originally  sevived  by  the  towns  of  Pat^m,  Dy'me,  Trite,  asnd 
PhdraB ;  but  it  did  not  bocono  ibimidable  umdl  it  was  joined  by  Sii/yoA 
(b.  c.  2^.1),  after  the  noble  Ar^itushad  freed  that  city  from  tyyants. 

The  retum  of  Pyr'rhus  from  Italy  was  followod  by  a  new  revohitiQA 
m  Macedon ;  the  mercenanes  revolted  to  the  Epirote  monarch,  aad  An- 
tig'onus  was  driven  from  the  throne.  He  netiied  into  southern  Gteece, 
whither  he  was  soon  followed  by  his  rival,  who  had  been  solicited  to 
^ace  Cleoii'ymus  on  the  throne  of  Laceds^mon.  Pyr'rhus  professed 
that  lus  chief  object  in  entering  the  Peloponnesus  was  to  deliver  the 
cities  from  the  yoke  of  Antig'omis ;  but  his  actions  were  inoonaistdut 
with  his  declarations,  fer  he  ravaged  the  lands  of  Laodnia,  and  made  w 
attempt  to  sioprise  Spor^ta.  Being  defeated  in  this  enterprise,  he  tum- 
od  his  arms  ftgainat  Ax^gos,  and  was  adnootted  into  the  ei^  by  oome  of 
his  secret  panabsans.  But  the  Argives  opened  another  gate  to  Autig^o- 
nus,  who  entered  with  a  choaen  body  of  troops.  A  fierce  stmggte  en« 
aued,  which  was  terminated  by  the  death  of  Pvr^dxus.  An  Aigive  wo^ 
man,  whose  son  he  was  about  to  slay,  struck  him  with  a  tile  from  the 
roof  of  the  house ;  he  fell  from  his  horse,  and  was  trampled  to  death 
in  the  press  (b.  c.  271).  After  a  short  contest  with  Alexander,  the  son 
of  Pyrrhus,  Antig'onus  regained  the  throne  of  Macedon,  and  retained 
it  to  his  death. 

The  Aohsaa  .league  was  joined  by  Corinth,  TRBi^ne,  and  Epidati- 
yu8,  when  Ardtus,  by  a  bold  attempt,  nad  'driven  the  Macedonisa  gaiti- 
son  from  the  Conndiian  citadel.  It  was  finally  joined  by  Athens  (b.  c. 
229),  and  contiauaUy  grew  in  strength,  though  opposed  by  .the  Macedo- 
niaiiB  and  iBtolians.  So  rapidly  £d  the  power  of  the  cKmfedsracy  ia- 
oreaAO,  that  the  king  of  Egypt  sought  its  alliance,  and  some  of  the  states 
OiNrth  of  the  Poloponn^us  solicited  to  be  admitted  as  members. 

On  the  death  of  Antig^onus  Gonitas  (b.  c.  243),  his  son  Demons 
II.  became  king  of  Macedon.  The  ten  years  of  his  reign  were  spent 
la  war  with  the  iBtolians,  who  hsd  fenned  a. confederacy  similar  to  that 
of  the  AchflBftOs.  After  his  death(B.  c.  233),  Antig^oniis  Ddson,  cousia 
to  the  late  motaaroh,  'suoceeded  to  the  durone,  nominally  a«  guardian  of 
the  infant  |Ndnco  PhiUp  II.,  jwt  as  a  revolution  in  the  P.eloponnteis 
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was  about  to  effect  a  great  and  importaat  dhange  in  die  politieal  aapeef 
of  Greece. 

The  ancient  laws  of  Lycor'gua  were  only  noimnally  observed  in 
Spar^ta :  the  plonder  of  foreign  countries  had  introduced  wealth  and 
luxury ;  a  law  sanctioning  the  alienation  of  landed  estates  had  effaced 
the  ancient  equality  of  property ;  and  the  gradnal  decrease  of  the  ruling 
caste  of  Spartan  families  had  rendered  the  oligarchy  as  weak  as  it  waa 
odious.  A  bold  plan  of  reform,  including  a  fresh  division  of  landed 
property,  an  abolition  of  debts,  and  the  weakening  of  the  power  of  the 
Aph'ori,  was  brought  forward  by  King  A'gis  III.  (b.  c.  244) :  it  was  at 
first  very  success&l,  but  the  unsteadiness  of  Agis,  and  the  oppositioii 
of  the  other  king,  Leon'idas,  brought  about  a  counter-revolution  (b.  c. 
241).  A^gis  was  strangled  by  the  order  of  the  EpVori,  and  his  mother 
and  grandmother  shared  the  same  fate. 

Leon'idas  compelled  the  widow  of  A^gis  to  marry  his  youthful  son 
Cleom'enes,  not  foreseeing  that  she  was  likely  to  inspire  the  prince 
with  the  principles  of  her  former  husband.  Soon  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  Cleom'enes,  rel3ring  on  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  by 
defeating  the  efforts  of  Aritus  to  force  Sparta  into  the  Achcan  league, 
renewed  the  reforms  of  A'gis  (b.  c.  227) ;  and,  as  he  was  unscrupulous 
in  the  use  of  the  means  requisite  to  effect  his  object,  he  speedily  over- 
threw the  EpVori,  and  opened  the  right  of  citizenship  to  all  the  La- 
cedemonians. He  then  turned  his  arms  against  the  Acheans  (b.  c. 
224),  compelled  Ai'gos  and  Corinth  to  secede  from  the  league,  defeated 
the  confederates  at  Dy'me,  and  reduced  Ardtus  to  such  difficulties  that 
he  was  forced  to  solicit  assistance  from  the  king  of  Maoedon.  Antig'- 
onus  II.  readily  embraced  so  favorable  an  importunity  for  restoring  tho 
influence  of  his  family  in  southern  Greece.  He  entered  the  Pelopon* 
n^sus,  and,  after  some  minor  operations,  he  obtained  a  complete  vie* 
tory  over  Cleom'enes  at  Sellisia,  on  the  borders  of  Lacdnia,  which 
placed  Spar'ta  at  his  mercy  (b.  c.  222).  Cleom'enes  fled  to  Egypt; 
tiie  Macedonians,  advancing  from  the  field  of  battle,  took  possession  of 
Lacedffimon  without  a  blow,  but  they  used  their  victory  moderately,  and 
its  ancient  constitution  was  restored.  Antig'onus  did  not  long  survive 
his  victory ;  he  died  generally  lamented  by  the  Greeks  (b.  c.  221), 
and  was  succeeded  by  Philip  II.,  son  of  Demetrius. 

The  ^tohans  were  gready  dissatisfied  with  the  peace  that  followed 
the  battle  of  Sellasia.  No  sooner  had  they  received  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  Antig^onus,  than,  despising  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  his 
successor  Philip,  they  commenced  a  series  of  piratical  attacks  on  the 
Messenians  and  Macedonians,  which  speedily  rekindled  the  flames  of 
war.  Ardtus  was  sent  to  expel  the  iEtolians  from  Mess^niar  and  en- 
tered into  a  convention  with  their  leaders  for  the  purpose ;  after  which 
he  imprudently  dismissed  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  The  ^tolians 
took  advantage  of  his  weakness  to  attack  him  unexpectedly,  and  then, 
having  ravaged  the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  they  returned 
home  laden  with  plunder. 

Philip,  being  invited  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Achaean 
league,  went  to  Corinth,  where  a  general  assembly  of  the  states  was 
held.  A  declaration  of  war  against  the  JStolians  was  voted  by  all  the 
southern  Greeks,  except  the  Spartans  and  Eleans,  who  were  both  ad- 
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^rene  to  the  league ;  and  active  preparations  for  hostilities  "were  made 
on  both  sides.  While  these  affairs  engaged  attention  throughout 
Greece,  little  regard  was  paid  to  the  conunercial  war  between  the  By- 
zantines and  Rhodians,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  tolls  exacted  by 
the  former  from  all  vessels  entering  the  Euxine  sea  (b.  c.  222).  It 
terminated  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  the  Byzantines  were  forced  to 
abolish  the  onerous  duties. 

Cleora'enes,  in  his  exile,  was  a  careM  observer  of  the  transactions 
in  Greece,  and  perceiving  that  the  Lacedemonians,  according  to  his 
original  policy,  were  preparing  to  join  the  JStolians  against  the  Acfhn- 
ans,  he  believed  that  an  opportunity  was  afforded  for  recovering  his 
bereditaiy  throne.  The  young  king  of  Egypt,  dreading  his  talents  and 
his  temper,  was  unwilling  to  see  him  restored  to  power,  and  therefore 
not  only  refused  him  assistance,  but  even  detained  him  from  attempting 
the  enterprise  with  his  own  hired  servants.  But  Cleom'enes  was 
scarcely  less  formidable  in  Alexan^dria,  than  he  would  have  been  if 
restored  to  his  former  power  in  Spar'ta,  for  he  had  won  the  favor  of  the 
Grecian  mercenaries  in  the  Egyptian  service,  who  showed  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  his  person.  The  ministers  of  the  young  Pt61emy  caused 
liim  to  be  arrested,  but  he  baffled  the  vigUance  of  his  guards,  and  fol- 
lowed by  his  friends  rushed  through  the  streets  of  Alexan'dria,  exhorting 
the  multitude  to  strike  for  freedom.  No  one  re^wnded  to  his  call ;  the 
xoyal  forces  prepared  to  surround  him*,  and  Cleom'enee,  dreading  to 
encounter  the  tortures  of  the  cruel  Egyptians,  committed  suicide. 
Thus  perished  a  king,  who,  in  spite  of  many  grievous  faults,  was  the  last 
hope  of  his  country,  and  the  only  person  capable  of  restoring  the  su- 
premacy of  Spar'ta  and  the  Peloponnesus. 

The  war  between  Philip  and  die  JStolians  was  conducted  with  great 
obstinacy  and  cruelty  on  both  sides ;  Phil^)'s  progress  was  aided  by 
his  fleet,  which  soon  rose  into  importance ;  but  it  was  also  greatly 
checked  by  the  intri^ies  of  Apel'les  and  other  wretches  who  envied 
Aratus,  and  weakened  the  influence  of  his  prudent  counsels.  The  in- 
creasing power  of  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  who  were  already 
contending  for  the  empire  of  the  world  in  the  second  Punic  war,  at 
length  inclined  all  the  Greeks  to  peace,  for  they  felt  that  it  would  be 
soon  necessary  to  defend  the  independence  of  Greece  either  against 
Rome  or  Carthage,  whichever  should  prove  victorious.  A  treaty  was 
accordingly  concluded  between  the  general  assembly  of  the  ^tolisua 
states  at  Naupac'tus  and  the  representatives  of  the  Achsan  confederacy 
(b.  c.  217) :  Philip  attended  in  person,  and  greatly  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  negotiations. 

The  Macedonian  monarch  possessed  the  ambition,  but  not  the  mUita- 
ry  talents  of  Pyr^rhus.  Like  the  great  Epirote,  he  hoped  to  become 
tWconqueror.of  Italy,  and  entered  into  a  strict  alliance  with  Han'nibal, 
who  had  already  invaded  the  peninsula.  About  the  same  time,  to  get 
rid  of  the  remonstrances  of  Ardtus,  who  frequently  warned  the  king  of 
the  dangers  that  would  result  from  his  indulgence  in  ambitious  projects, 
he  caused  the  old  general  to  be  poisoned :  a  crime  which  filled  all 
Greece  with  horror  and  indignation. 

The  Romans  resolved  to  find  Philip  so  much  employment  in  Greece, 
dial  he  should  not  have  leisure  to  attack  Italy.    They  prevailed  on  the 
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JEtohxas  ta  vibhte  ibe  reeent  (reaty,  pramising  them,  as  a  reward,  tbe 
possession  of  Acam^a  and  tbe  loman  islands.  To  this  confederacy 
the  republics  of  Spmrta  and  Elis,  and  the  kings  of  Per'gamus  and  E'lis, 
acceded  (b.  c.  211).  Philip,  on  the  other  biand,  was  supported  by  tbe 
Acamanians,  the  Boeotians,  and  the  Acbsans.  Tbe  Romans  and  their 
ally  AVtahB,  king  of  Pe/gamus;  became  masters  of  the  sea ;  but  the 
former  were  too  much  engaged  by  tbe  presence  of  Han'nibal  in  Italy 
to  continue  thMr  aid  to  the  i£tolians ;  and  At'talus  wns  recalled  home 
to'  defend  bis  own  kingdom  from  an  invasion  of  the  Bithynians.  Nearly 
at  the  same  time,  Pbilopcs^men,  tbe  worthy  successor  of  Ardtus,  as 
head  of  tbe  Achaean  league,  defeated  and  slew  with  his  own  hand 
'Machan'idas,  the  usurper  of  Lacedeemon. 

The  .^EUolians,  thus  deprived  of  all  their  allies,  made  overtures  of 
peace,  which  were  readily  accepted  (b.  c.  208).  The  Romans  made 
some  efibrts  to  interrupt  tbe  treaty ;  But  the  iEtolians  had  suffered  too 
severely  to  continue  the  war  any  longer.  Scarcely  had  peace  been 
restored,  when  Philip  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Prtisias,  king  of 
Bidi'ynia,  against  At'talus,  king  of  Per'gamus ;  and  with  the  Syrian 
monflUK^i  against  the  infant  ruler  of  £gypt.  As  if  these  enemies  were 
ilot  sufficient,  he  declared  war  against  the  Rhodians ;  but  Was  soon 
pooisbed  by  the  overthrow  and  ruin  of  the  Macedonian  fleet  at  Chios 
(b.  c.  202).  Tbe  Atheniaiis  were  next  added  to  tbe  number  ot  bis 
onemies ;  and  this  once-powerful  people,  no  longer  able  to  protect  their 
iallen  fortunes,  supplicated  the  Romans  for  aid.  A  fleet  and  army  were 
sent  to  secure  this  illustrious  city,  and  it  reached  Athens  just  m  time 
to  save  it  from  a  sudden  attack  of  tbe  Macedonians. 

Having  delivered  Athens,  the  Romans  advanced  into  northern  Greece, 
where  they  compelled  the  Bceotians  to  join  in  the  league  against  Philip. 
The  legions  in  Epirua  at  the  same  time  marched  into  Macedon  itself, 
and,  though  they  gained  no  immediate  advantages,  they  facilitated  the 
passage  of  troops  lor  a  iutrare  and  more  decisive  invasion. 

In  the  second  campaign,  when  the  conduct  of  the  war  vras  confided 
to  the  consul  Flamm'ius,  Philip's  fortunes  declined  so  rapidly,  that  bis 
allies,  especially  the  Achcams,  lost  all  courage,  and  accepted  terms  of 
^ace.  Th6ugb  deserted,  the  Macedonian  monarch  did  not  resign  all 
hope ;  he  assembled  an  army  in  Thessaly  nearly  equal  to  that  of  his 
enemies,  but  inferior  in  discipline  and  equipment,  wi&  which  he  took 
post  on  a  range  of  low  bills,  called  from  ^eir  singular  shape  Cynos- 
cepfa'als,  or  ^  the  dogs*  heads.**  In  the  early  part  of  the  decisive  bat- 
tle, the  Maoedooians  at  first  bad  ^e  advantage,  their  right  wing  having 
borne  down  tbe  opposing  divisions ;  but  the  consul,  observing  that  the 
lefl  of  the  Macedonians  had  not  been  formed  into  order  of  battle, 
charged  them  with  his  cavalry  and  elephants,  and  scattered  them  in  a 
few  moment ;  he  then  assailed  the  victorious  Macedonian  wing  in 
flank  and  rear.  The  phalanx,  admirable  for  attack,  was  an  inconvenient 
body  to  manoeuvre ;  the  phalangites  attempted  to  face  about,  broke  their 
lines,  and  were  in  a  moment  a  disorderly  mass,  unable  to  fight  or  fly. 
Tbe  route  was  complete  :  eight  thousand  Macedonians  fell ;  five  thou- 
sand remained  prisoners ;  while  the  loss  of  the  Romans  did  not  exceed 
seven  hundred  men.  Without  an  army  and  without  resources,  Philip 
was  forced  to  beg  a  peace  (a.  o.  197) ;  he  purchased  it  by  the  sacrifice 
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of  Ins  nKVy  aad  te  sesigiiattm  q£  hia  sii^mtey  <^vac  the  Gs^cian 
•tales. 

The  Ramans*  thus  successful,  went  through  the  farce  of  proclaiming 
the  libertiee  of  Greece  at  the  Isthmian  games^  amid  the  wildest  exults^ 
tion  of  the  spectators.  This  exMorcyaary  scene  can  not  be  viewed 
without  gratification,  even  by  those  who  hare  learned  haw  large  a  pro- 
portion of  history  is  occiq>ied  by  fair  professions  unfuMUed,  and  hopes 
unworthily  disappointed.  The  spectatois  were  assembled  from  ail  the 
Grecian  states  and  colonies,  they  were  full  of  anxiety  and  busy  in 
conjecture  as  Is  the  c<mduct  likely  to  be  followed  by  the  new  arbiters 
of  Greece,  when  the  tmn^t  sounded,  and  proclaaiation  was  made  te 
this  effect:  **The  Roman  senate  and  T.  Quinc'tiua  the  proconsidi 
having  overcome  King  Philip  and  the  Macedonians,  leaive  free,  ux^gar- 
risoned,  unburdened  with  tribute,  the  Oorinthians,  I^ocians,  Thessa* 
lians,  and  othera,"  specifying  all  the  Greeks  who  had  been  subject  to 
Pbiiip.  The  voice  of  the  crier  was  drowned  in  acclamations,  so  that 
many  foiled  to  hear  the  purport  of  the  proclamation ;  and  others  thought 
that  what  they  heard  must  be  spoken  in  a  dream,  so>  &r  did  it  exceed 
their  expectation.  The  cri^  was  called  bsdc,  and  the  same  words 
being  repeated  were  followed  by  loud  end  reiterated  shouts  of  ap- 
plause ;  after  which  the  various  shows  and  trials  of  skill  proceeded 
nnregaidedt  the  minds  of  the  ^Mctators  being  too  full  to  heed  them. 
When  all  these  were  finished,  a  general  rush  was  made  toward  the 
Roman  commander ;  and  it  is  said  that,  had  he  not  been  a  man  in  the 
foil  prime  and  vigor  of  youth,  his  life  might  have  been  endangered  hy 
the  multitude  of  those  who  thronged  to  see  him,  to  address  him  as  a 
savior,  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  or  to  throw  garlands  upon  him.  **  It 
was  gloiious  that  a  state  should  exist  in  the  worid,  which  had  will  to 
contend  for  Grecian  freedom,  and  power  and  feortune  to  achieve  it.** 
Such  a  praise  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  present  conduct  of  the 
Romans,  but  Flamin'ius  showed  his  insincerity  by  secretly  laboring  to 
weaken  the  Achsan  league ;  which,  however,  was  strengthened,  sAer 
the  murder  of  the  tyrant  Nabis  (b.  c.  192),  by  the  accession  of  Sparta. 

Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  instigated  by  Han'nibal,  who  had  sought 
refnge  in  his  court  when  exiled  from  his  native  country,  declared  war 
against  the  Romans  (b.  c.  194) ;  but  instead  of  attacking  their  power  in 
Africa  or  Italy,  he  passed  over  into  Greece,  and  was  gladly  welcomed 
by  the  turbulent  ^tolians.  The  Aeheans,  of  course,  joined  the  Ro- 
mans as  soon  as  their  ancient  enemies  had  declared  for  Antiochus ; 
and  Philip,  notwithstanding  his  recent  defeat,  lent  his  interest  to  the 
name  cause.  The  campaigns  of  Antiochus  were  mere  repetitions  of 
error  and  presumption ;  at  length  he  returned  to  Asia  (b.  o.  191),  leav- 
ing his  allies  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  their  enemies.  The  ^to- 
lians  were  the  most  severely  treated ;  the  only  terms  of  peace  which 
the  Romans  would  consent  to  grant  reduced  them  to  poverty,  and 
deprived  them  of  indepoidence  (b.  o.  189) ;  but  Antiochus  having  been 
defeated  ntteriy  by  the  Scipios  in  Asia,  Uiey  had  ne  alternative,  and 
were  forced  to  bend  their  stubborn  necks  to  the  heavy  yoke  inq^osed 
i^on  them.  About  die  same  time  Sparta  was  captmrsd  by  the  Ach»ans> 
under  the  command  of  Philopcs'men,  and  the  constitution  of  Lycur'gus 
flnatty 
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The  Romans  affected  great  indignatioii  at  the  tufferinga  of  the  SpaF- 
tana,  and  compelled  the  Acheans  to  modify  the  terms  they  had  imposed 
on  the  conquered.  But  this  was  a  trifling  calamity  compared  with  that 
which  die  league  sustained  by  the  loss  of  Philopce'men,  the  last  great 
general  that  maintained  the  glory  of  the  Hellenic  race  (b.  c.  183). 

The  petty  war  between  the  Messenians  and  Acheans  would  scarcely 
deserve  notice  but  for  its  having  proved  fatal  to  the  last  of  the  long  line 
of  Grecian  heroes  and  patriots.  Philopcs^men  was  surprised  by  the 
enemy,  when  passing  with  a  small  party  of  cavalry  through  a  difficult 
defile.  It  was  thought  that  he  might  have  escaped  by  the  aid  of  some 
light-armed  Thracians  and  Cretans  in  his  band ;  but  he  would  not  quit 
ike  horsemen,  whom  he  had  recently  selected  from  the  noblest  of  the 
Achttans ;  and  while  he  was  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  bravely  cover* 
ing  the  retreat,  his  hoise  fell  wi£  him.  He  was  seventy  years  old, 
and  weakened  by  recent  sickness ;  and  he  lay  stunned  and  motionless 
under  his  horse,  till  he  was  found  by  the  Messenians,  who  raised  him 
from  the  ground  with  as  much  respect  as  if  he  had  been  their  own 
commander,  and  carried  him  to  the  city,  sending  before  them  the  news 
that  the  war  was  finished,  for  PhilopoB^men  was  tak^i.  The  first  im- 
pression of  those  who  heaid,  was  that  the  messenger  was  mad ;  but 
when  others  coming  after  confirmed  the  statement,  men,  women,  and 
children,  freemen  and  slaves,  all  crowded  to  see.  So  great  waa  the 
throng,  that  the  gates  could  scarcely  be  opened ;  and  as  the  greater 
part  could  not  see  the  prisoner,  there  was  a  general  cry  that  he  should 
be  brought  into  the  theatre  close  by.  The  magistrates  showed  him 
there  for  a  moment,  and  then  hastily  removed  him,  for  they  feared  the 
efifects  which  might  be  produced  by  pity  and  reverence  for  so  great  a 
man,  and  gratitude  for  his  merits.  A  long  and  anxious  debate  tock 
place,  which  was  protracted  throughout  the  entire  night.  Finally, 
murderous  counsels  prevailed,  and  a  cup  of  poison  was  sent  to  Philo- 
poB^men  in  his  dungeon.  He  submitted  to  his  fate  with  great  forti- 
tude, and  his  only  solicitude  was  respecting  the  safety  of  his  oompan- 
ions.  A  little  before  he  expired  he  had  the  gratification  of  learning 
that  they  had  succeeded  in  making  their  escape.  His  fate  was  soon 
avenged;  Mess6ne  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Achean  general 
Lycos^'tas,  and  all  who  had  a  share  in  the  murder  of  Philopce'men 
were  put  to  death. 

Philip  had  in  the  meantime  borne  very  impatiently  the  overbearing 
conduct  of  the  Romans;  but  the  exertions  of  his  son  Demetrius, 
whom  he  had  given  as  a  hostage  after  his  defeat  at  C3mos-ceph'al», 
with  the  leading  men  at  Rome,  prevented  a  rupture.  On  thia  account 
Demetrius  was  enthusiasticaUy  received  by  the  Macedonians  on  his 
return  home — a  circumstance  of  which  his  elder  brother  Per'seus  took 
advantage,  to  accuse  the  young  prince  of  treason.  Philip  delivered 
this  promising  young  man  to  the  executioner ;  but  soon  after  his  death, 
discovering  his  innocence,  he  made  an  attempt  to  change  the  succes- 
sion, and  have  Antig'onus  acknowledged  as  his  heir ;  but,  before  this 
could  be  effected,  the  wretched  monar<di  died  of  a  broken  heart 
(b.  c.  179).  Per'seus  ascended  the  throne  with  the  certainty  that  he 
was  secretly  hated  by  the  Romans  and  his  own  subjects.  One  of  his 
earliest  acts  was  to  put  Antig'onus  to  death,  and  thus  prevent  the  perils 
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of  oompetkion  at  Iiome  when  hostilities  abroad  were  inevitable.  Pre- 
tences  for  war  were  easily  found :  a  Roman  army  crossed  the  sea,  and 
passed  through  Epfrus  and  Atham£nia  into  Thessaly.  Per^seus  neg- 
lected many  opportunities  of  attacking  his  enemies  at  a  disadvantage ; 
and  when  he  asked  for  peace,  after  having  triumphed  in  slight  skir- 
mishes, he  found  that  the  Romans  were  more  haughty  after  defeat  than 
after  victory.  The  albance  of  Gen'tius,  king  of  lUyria,  might  probably 
have  turned  the  scale  of  war  in  favor  of  the  Macedonian  monarch ;  but 
he  defrauded  his  ally  of  the  subsidy  he  had  promised  to  enable  him  to 
levy  an  army ;  and  the  Romans,  landing  in  lUyr'ia,  subdued  the  whole 
kingdom  within  thirty  days.  Soon  afterward  the  consul  Ldcius  Emil- 
ias Padlus  appeared  in  Macedon  ;  and  his  name  gave  confidence  to  the 
friends  of  Rome,  .while  it  filled  the  partisans  of  Per^seus  with  confu- 
sion (b.  c.  169).  After  some  indecisive  skirmishes,  the  Macedonian 
monarch  was  forced  to  hazard  a  decisive  engagement  at  Pyd^na,  in 
which  he  was  irretrievably  ruined.  Twenty  thousand  Macedonians 
were  slain ;  Per'seus  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  led  in  chains 
to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  his  haughty  conqueror. 

An  eclipse  of  the  moon  had  taken  place  on  the  eve  of  the  battle. 
Such  appearances  were  then  superstitiously  believed  to  be  ominous  of 
ill  to  states  and  kingdoms.  C.  Sulpic'ius  Gal'lus,  a  Roman  officer, 
had  science  enough  to  know  their  nature  and  foretell  their  occurrence : 
and  he,  lest  the  soldiers  should  be  disheartened  by  the  eclipse,  called 
them  together,  declared  that  it  would  happen,  and  explained  its  cause. 
This  changed  the  fear,  which  might  otherwise  have  arisen,  into  wonder 
at  the  knowledge  of  Gal^s :  while  in  the  Macedonian  camp  the  ap- 
pearance was  apprehended  by  many  to  portend  the  extinction  of  the 
kingdom. 

By  the  victory  at  Pyd'na  the  fate  of  Macedon  and  Greece  was 
sealed :  the  Romans  permitted  both,  indeed,  for  a  time  to  enjoy  quali- 
fied independence  ;  but  they  exercised  over  them  a  galling  supremacy, 
which  rendered  their  freedom  an  empty  name.  Above  a  thousand  of 
the  most  eminent  Achaeans  were  summoned  at  one  time  to  Rome,  and 
detained  there  seventeen  years  in  prison,  without  being  admitted  to  an 
audience.  Some  of  these,  on  their  return,  stimulated  their  countrymen 
to'  insult  the  Roman  ambassadors  at  Corinth,  who  had  come  to  arruige 
some  disputes  between  the  Achsans  and  the  Spartans  (b.  c.  148). 
This  of  course  led  to  a  war :  the  Achaeans  were  everywhere  defeated, 
and  at  length  Corinth  was  taken  by  Mum'mius,  the  Roman  consul 
(b.  c.  146)y  who  razed  that  splendid  city  to  die  ground.  Thencefor- 
ward, Greece,  under  the  name  of  Achafa,  became  a  Roman  province, 
and  Macedon  had  been  reduced  to  the  same  condition  some  years  pre- 
viously. The  shadow  of  freedom,  however,  was  left  to  some  of  the 
cities,  but  especially  to  Athens,  which  became  the  university  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

Section  II.— JBi#<ory  of  the  Kingdom  of  Syria  under  ike  SeUucitUe. 

FROM  B.  C.  312   TO   B.  C.  64. 

The  victory  of  Seledicus  over  the  satraps  of  Persia  and  Media, 
already  mentioned  (p.  143),  gave  that  monaich  possession  of  the  prin- 
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cipol  part  of  upper  Asia.  Ia  leas  than  four  yean  lia  became  miataff 
of  the  couathes  between  the  Oxus,  the  Indua,  and  die  Euphrates 
(b.  c.  306);  and,  reviving  the  projects  of  Alexander,  he  mvaded  India. 
More  fortunate  than  his  iUustiious  master ,  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
Ganges,  where  he  eat^ed  into  a  treaty  with  Sandraeot'tus,  the  king 
of  the  rich  country  between  the  Sutlege  and  the  Granges.  The  great 
number  of  elephants  which  Seleucus  obtained  by  this  alliance  «aiii>led 
him  to  turn  the  scale  at  the  battle  o^  Ip^sus :  but  a  more  inoportant 
advantage  was,  the  commercial  intercourse  established  between  his 
subjects  and  those  of  Sandracot'tus.  After  the  death  of  Antig'onus  at 
Ip'sus,  Seleucus,  having  obtained  the  greater  part  of  the  late  satrap's 
provinces,  made  Syria  the  seat  of  his  govemment---aa  unfortunate 
choice,  since  it  exposed  his  kingdom  to  the  jealqusy  of  Egypt,  in* 
volved  it  in  the  troubled  politics  of  the  western  world,  and  led  the 
rulers  to  neglect  the  rich  countries  on  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates. 
During  the  eighteen  years  of  peace  that  followed  the  death  of  Antig'<' 
onus,  Seledcus  founded  or  embellished  several  inqportant  cities,  espe- 
cially Antfoch  in  Syria,  which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  dominions, 
^d  two  Seleiicias ;  one  on  the  Tigris,  the  ether  on  the  Oron'tes. 
Anxiety  to  add  Macedon  to  his  dominioDs  induced  Seleucus  to  invade 
Europe ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  career  he  was  murdei«d  by  Ptolemy 
Ceraiinus  (b.  c.  281).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Antfocfatts,  sur- 
named  Soter  (the  savior),  who  had  foit  some  time  governed  the  provia** 
ces  of  upper  Asia.  ^ 

Antiochus  pursued  his  father's  plans  of  conquest  in  Asia  Minor :  but 
he  ceded  his  claims  over  Macedon  to  Antig'onus  Gronnitus,  and  gave 
his  step-daughter  in  marriage  to  that  monarch.  The  northern  states  in 
Asia  Minor  that  had  asserted  their  independence  rapidly  attained  matn- 
rity ;  Antiochus  was  defeated  by  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bith^ynia,  who 
had  obtained  the  support  of  the  Gallic  hordes  ailter  their  defeat  in 
Greece  (b.  c.  275),  and  he  was  similarly  unsuccdssfol  in  a  war  with 
the  king  of  Per^gamus  (b.  c.  263),  whose  complete  defeat  of  the  Syri- 
ans gave  security  to  all  the  new  states.  Nor  was  Soter  more  fortunate 
in  a  war  he  imdertook  against  Egypt:  M^gas,  the  brother  of  the 
Egyptian  Ptolemy,  having  married  into  the  Syrian  royal  family,  hoped 
tl^t  by  this  alliance  he  would  be  enabled  to  eatablish  a  new  kingdom 
in  Gyrene.  Antiochus  united  with  the  usurper,  and  both  marched 
against  Ptolemy.  The  Syrians  were  defeated  in  every^  engagement ; 
their  coasts  were  laid  waste  by  the  Egyptian  fleet ;  and  Mdgas  was 
speedily  hurled  from  hia  throike.  On  his  return,  Antiochus  marched 
against  the  Gauls,  who  had  advanced  toward  Eph'esus  (b.  c.  262),  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city  he  was  defeated  and  alain. 

Antiochus  11.  avenged  his  father's  death  on  the  Gauls,  and  received, 
from  the  excessive  adulation  of  his  subjects,  the  surname  Th6os  {god). 
In  his  reign,  the  provinces  of  upper  Asia  began  to  slip  from  the  grasp 
of  the  Seledcidse,  owing  to  the  progress  of  the  Parthian  tribes,  the 
exactions  of  the  provincial  governors^  and  the  unwise  efforts  of  the 
mpnarch  to  force  the  Grecian  customs  and  religion  on  his  subjects.  In 
order  to  encounter  his  eastern  enemies  with  effect,  Theos  deemed  it 
netessary  to  tranctuiUize  the  west,  and  he  accordingly  made  peace 
wkh  the  king  of  Egypt.    In  pwBuanco  of  the  conditions  of  this  treaty, 
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Antfoclms  nufriied  Borentce,  i&e  dai^torof  FMemy)  divfMreing  his  te^ 
ner  wife  Laodiic^,  and  excluding  her  children  firom  the  8uccewioa« 
On  the  death  of  Ptolemy,  the  dirorced  queen  was  restored  to  her  ate* 
tkm ;  but  she  could  wA  forget  the  ineuh  she  had  leoeiyed,  nor  conquei 
her  dread  of  being  sacrificed  to  some  fimire  aitangement.  Inftueiiced 
by  these  notires,  she  poisoned  her  husband  (b.  c.  247),  and  piocured 
tike  moider  of  Bexenke  and  her  iufani  son. 

SeMcoSy  suntamed  Callinious  {iUu9trious  eomqueror),  succeeded  to 
the  throne  by  his  motfaer^s  chme,  and  was  immediately  engaged  in  war 
with  Pioiettiy  Evergtos,  who  was  eager  to  avenge  hts  sister's  murder. 
Croeshig  the  Syrian  deserts  with  a  numerous  army,  Ptoiemy  overran 
rather  than  conquered  Palestine,  Dab])^nia,  Persia,  a»d  the  wealthy 
provinces  of  upper  Asia.  He  returned,  brineiiig  wi^  him  enormous 
spoils,  among  which  were  the  Egyptian  idols  which  Camby'ses  had 
taken  from  Mem'^is  and  Thebes.  On  his  way  back  he  encouvitered 
SeleucuB,  wh^m  he  defeated  with  great  slaughier,  and  forced  to  take 
lefioge  in  Antioch.  He  then  rettoi«i  to  Egypt,  hanring  gained  immense 
treasure,  but  no  additional  territory,  in  his  expedition.  Edmenes,  king 
of  Per^gannis,  took  advanUge  oi  Uie  Egyptian  war  to  enlarge  his 
dominions  at  the  expense  of  the  Syrian  monarch;  and  Hlerax,  the 
brother  of  Seledcus,  aided  by  a  body  of  Oauls^  attempted  to  usurp  the 
throne.  The  rebellion  was  at  first  successful ;  but  the  ravages  of  the 
Oaids  proviriced  such  general  indignation,  that  Seledcus  found  all  his 
subjects  rising  in  one  body  to  support  him  ;  and,  thus  strengthened,  h^ 
assailed  th^  arm/  of  the  rebels  and  invaders  in  Baby16nia.  The  battle 
was  fierce ;  but  it  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Oauls,  who  were 
almost  annihilated  in  the  pdrsoit.  Hierax  fled  to  the  Egyptian  court, 
hot  was  thrown  into  prison  by  Ptolemy,  where  he  languished  thirteen 
years,  and  oiAy  escs^d  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  robbers  in  the  Syrian 
desert.  Callinieas  then  turned  his  arms  against  the  Parthians  (b.  g. 
937),  but  was  defeated  by  their  king  Arsaces  ;  and  the  Parthians  date 
the  ori^  of  their  monarchy  from  this  battle.  In  a  second  can^ign, 
Seledcus  fSril  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  (b.  c.  336),  and  Was  detain- 
ed a  pirisoner  by  the  Parthians  to  the  day  of  his  deatdi  (s.  c.  227). 

Seleucus  lU.,  etnmamed  Ceradims  (the  thunderhoU)^  succeeded  his 
father ;  but,  after  a  brief  reign,  was  removed  by  poison  Ts.  c.  224). 
The  hi^pes  of  his  nturderers,  however,  were  frustrated  by  me  vigor  of 
his  oouain  Achs'us,  who  secured  the  inheritance  for  Antiocbus,  the 
younger  brother  of  the  deceased  monan^h,  i^ho  had  been  satrap  of 
Hidp'^yloni 

In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  Antiochus  III.,  smfnemed  the  Great, 
was  bionght  into  great  danger  by  the  intrigues  of  his  prime  minister 
Herme(as,  a  nadre  of  Cdria.  Deceived  by  the  artifices  of  this  crafty 
viaier,  Antiochus  quarreUed  ivith  Achs'us,  to  whom  he  was  mainly  in- 
debted for  his  croini,  and  set  Mdion  and  Alexander,  ^  brothers  of 
Hermeias,  over  the  important  provinces  of  Media  and  Persia.  The 
new  satn^  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  defeated  the  royal  generals 
sent  against  them.  At  length  Antfookus  took  ihe  fiekl  in  person,  con- 
tiavy  to  the  wishes  and  remonstranees  of  his  mkiister.  When  the 
armies  were  about  to  engage,  the  re1}el  forces,  by  an  almost  intuitive 
movement,  threw  down  their  arms,  and  submitted  themselves  to  their 
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youthfiil  sovereign.  M61on  and  Alexander  escaped  a  public  execnden 
by  suicide,  and  Hermelas  expiated  his  complicaled  treasons  on  the 
scaffold  (b.  c.  220).  Whilst  Antiochus  was  thus  engaged  in  the  re- 
mote east,  Ache'us,  whom  he  had  forced  into  rebellion,  had  strengthen- 
ed himself  in  Asia  Minor ;  and  the  Egyptian  monarch  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lop^ater  was  becoming  formidable  on  the  southern  frontiers  of  Syria. 
Antiochus  obtained  possession  of  Ccel^-Syna  bv  the  treachery  of 
Theod6tus,  its  gOYemor  ;  but  he  was  soon  after  defeated  by  Ptolemy, 
at  the  battle  of  Raphia  near  Giza  (b.  c.  217),  and  forced  to  purchase 
peace  by  the  sacnfice  of  the  newly-acquired  province.  Tlus  defeat 
was  in  some  degree  compensated,  the  following  year,  by  the  capture  of 
AchaB^us,  whose  ravages  to  support  his  troops  having  provoked  the  re- 
sentment of  the  kings  of  lesser  Asia,  he  was  besieged  in  the  citadel 
of  Sar^dis  by  the  joint  forces  of  Antiochus  and  At'^us,  king  of  Per'- 
gamus,  treacherously  betrayed,  and  ungratefully  put  to  death. 

Freed  from  the  dangers  of  this  war,  Antiochus  turned  his  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  upper  Asia,  and  gained  several  victories  over  the  Par- 
thians  and  Bactrians  (b.  c.  214).  He  was,  however,  forced  to  recog- 
nise the  independence  of  both  nations.  To  secure  his  dominions,  he 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Demetrius,  the  son  of  the  Bactrian 
monarch,  and  joined  that  prince  in  an  important  expedition  against 
northern  India  (b.  c.  206).  In  return,  he  made  some  efforts  to  revive 
the  commercial  system  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  trade  of  the  Persian  gulf.  On  th^  death  of  Ptolemy  Philop'- 
ater  (b.  c.  203),  and  the  accession  of  his  infant  son,  Antiochus  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  to  wrest  Egypt  from  the 
family  of  the  Ptolemies.  He  conquered  Coeld-Syria  and  Palestine ; 
but  was  prevented  from  pursuing  his  success  by  the  interference  of 
Af  talus,  the  Rhodians,  and  the  Romans.  Checked  in  this  direction,  he 
revived  the  claims  of  his  family  on  the  northern  states  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  While  his  generals  besieged  Smyr'na  and  Lamp'sacus,  he  con- 
quered the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and  prepared  to  invade  Ghreece  (b.  c. 
196).  The  Romans  again  interfered ;  but  the  Syrian  monarch,  insti- 
gated by  Hannibal,  who  had  sought  refuge  at  his  court,  treated  their 
remonstrances  with  disdain.  War  immediately  foUowed.  Antiochus 
lost  the  fairest  opportunities  of  success  by  neglecting  the  advice  of 
Hannibal :  driven  from  Europe  into  Asia,  he  was  forced  to  act  solely 
on  the  defensive,  until  his  total  defeat  at  Magnesia,  near  Mount  Sip'y- 
lus,  laid  him  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  his  enemies.  The  Romans  depriv- 
ed him  of  all  his  dominions  in  Asia  Minor,  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Per'gamus.  The  unfortunate  monarch 
did  long  survive  his  defeat :  he  was  murdered  by  his  servants  (b.  c. 
187) ;  but  the  cause  and  manner  of  the  crime  are  uncertain. 

Seledcus  IV.,  sutnamed  Philqp'ater  (a  lover  of  kis  father),  succeeded 
to  a  throne  fast  falling  into  decay.  His  reign  lasted  eleven  years,  but  was 
not  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  event.  Anxious  to  have  the  aid 
of  his  brother  Antiochus,  who  had  been  given  as  an  hostage  to  the 
^mans,  Seledcus  sent  his  son  Demetrius  to  Rome  in  exchange.  Be- 
fore Antiochus  could  reach  home,  Helioddrus  poisoned  Seleiicus,  and 
usurped  the  crown  (b.  c.  176).     This  is  represented  by  many  Jewish 
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wrilen  as  a  protidential  punishment  of  the  king,  who  had  employed  that 
very  minister  to  plunder  the  sacred  treasmy  of  Jerdealem. 

Antiochns  lY.  soon  expelled  the  usurper,  and  assumed  the  surname 
of  Epiphanes  {illustrious)  which  his  subsequent  conduct  induced  his 
contemporaries  to  change  into  that  of  £pim6nes  (madman).  He  sought 
to  combine  the  freedom  of  Roman  maimers  with  the  ostentations  luxury 
of  the  Asiatics,  and  thereby  provoked  universal  hatred.  His  reign 
commenced  with  a  war  against  £gypt,  in  consequence  of  the  claim  made 
by  the  Ptolemies  to  CoBl6-Syria  and  Palestine.  Antiochus  was  very 
successful :  in  two  campaigns  he  penetrated  to  the  walls  of  Alexandria, 
and  {[ained  possession  of  &e  person  of  Ptolemy  Philom'eter,  the  right- 
ful heir  of  the  Egyptian  throne,  who  had  been  driven  from  Alexandria 
by  his  brother  I%.ys^con.  With  this  prince  the  Syrian  monarch  con- 
cluded a  most  advantageous  peace ;  but  scarcely  had  he  returned  home, 
when  Philom^eter  entered  int9  an  accommodation  with  his  brother,  and 
both  combined  to  resist  the  power  of  Syria.  Justly  enraged  at  this 
treachery,  Antiochus  returned  to  Egypt ;  but  his  further  progress  was 
stopped  by  the  interference  of  the  Romans,  at  whose  imperious  command 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  resign  all  his  conquests  (b.  o.  169). 

The  ambition  of  Antiochus  was  next  directed  against  his  own  sub- 
jects :  he  resolved  to  establish  uniformity  of  worship  throughout  his 
dominions,  and  to  Hellenize  all  his  subjects.  His  intolerance  and  rapa- 
city engendered  a  determined  spirit  of  resistance  (b.  c.  168).  The 
Jews,  headed  by  the  gallant  Mac'cabees,  commenced  a  fierce  struggle, 
.which,  after  much  suffering,  ended  in  the  restoration  of  their  former  in- 
dependence ;  and  the  Persians,  equally  attached  to  their  ancient  faith, 
raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  Antiochus  hasted  to  suppress  the  insur- 
rection in  upper  Asia;  but  being  severely  defeated  (b.  o.  165),  he  died 
of  vexation  on  his  road  to  Babylon. 

Edpator,  the  young  son  of  the  deceased  monarch,  was  placed  on  the 
throne  by  the  Syrians  ;  but  Dem6trius,  the  son  of  Seledcus  Philop^ater, 
having  escaped  from  Rome,  no  sooner  appeared  in  Asia  than  he  was 
joined  by  such  numerous  partisans,  that  he  easily  dethroned  his  rival 
(b.  c.  162).  With  the  usual  barbarity  of  Asiatic  sovereigns,  he  put  the 
young  prince  to  death,  and  found  means  to  purchase  the  pardon  of  his 
crimes  from  the  Roman  senate.  After  an  inglorious  reign,  he  was  slain 
in  battle  by  Alexander  Balas  (b.  c.  150),  an  impostor  who  personated 
the  unfortunate  Eupator,  and  was  supported  in  his  firaud  by  the  Mac'- 
cabees  and  the  Romans.  Bdlas  was  in  his  turn  defeated  by  Demidtrins 
Nicitor,  the  son  of  the  late  monarch  (b.  c.  145),  and  forced  to  seek 
refoge  in  Arabia,  where  he  was  murdered  by  his  treacherous  host. 

Nic^tor,  having  lost  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  was  driven  from 
Antioch  by  Try^phon,  who  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  young  An- 
tiochus, the  son  of  B^as ;  but  in  a  short  time  murdered  that  prince, 
and  procbdmed  himself  king.  Demetrius  was  withheld  from  marching 
against  the  usurper  by  the  hope  of  acquiring  a  better  kingdom  in  up- 
per Asia,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  descendants  of  the  Greek  and 
Macedonian  colonists,  to  defend  them  from  the  power  of  the  Parthians 
(b.  c.  140).  He  was  at  first  successful,  but  was  finally  captured  by 
his  enemies,  who  detained  him  a  prisoner  for  ten  years.  In  the  mean- 
time his  bioiher  Antfochus  Sid^s,  having  overthrown  Try'phon,  seised 
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the  crown  of  Syria.  He  a{)pean  to  have  been  a  ^ood  and  wiae  sorer- 
eign ;  but  unfortunately  he  was  induced,  by  the  pmvincialB  of  upper 
Asia,  to  wage  war  i^^aiaat  the  Parthians,  and  wias  Ireacherouaiy  mur- 
dered by  his  own  allies  (b.  c.  130).  Demetrius,  about  the  saioe  time, 
•escaped  from  prison,  and  was  restored  to  the  throne.  But  after  a  brief 
ragn  he  was  defeated  and  alain  by  Zebinus  (b.  c.  126),  a  prelended 
«on  of  the  impostor  Bi^M. 

Seledcus,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  was  waging  a  sncoesaful  war 
against  Zebinas,  when  he  was  treacherously  murdered  by  his  own 
.mother  Gieopitra,  who  wished  to  secure  the  crown  for  her  favorite 
child  Antk>chu8  Gry^phus.  She  also  prevailed  on  her  rebtive^  die 
jking  of  Egypt,  to  declare  war  against  ike  usurper ;  and  Zebinas  was 
soon  defeated  and  slain.  Gry^phus  no  sooner  found  himself  eecuK  on 
tiie  dirooe  than  he  pot.  his  mother  to  death  for  the  murder  of  Seledcus 
i(b.  c.  122) ;  and  it  must  be  added,  that  this  measure  was  neoessary  to 
secure  his  own  life.  After  some  yearn,  Cyzic^nus,  the  half-brother  of 
Gfy^phus,  attempted  to  usurp  the  throne  ;  and  during  the  civil  war  that 
ensued,  many  cities  and  provmces  separated  from  the  Syrian  kingdom. 
Gry'phus  was  assassinated  (b.  c.  97).  His  five  sons  and  the  son  of 
•Cyzie^Btts  engaged  in  a  dseary  series  of  civil  wars ;  until  the  Syrians, 
weary  of  enduring  the  .calamities  and  bloodshed  of  iheir  protracted  die* 
4MnmoBa.  expelled  the  entire  family,  and  gave  llhe  crown  to  Tigr^nes, 
lung  of  Aim^a  (b.  g.  83).  Tigcdmes,  aiier  a  long  and  not  inglorious 
jraign,  was  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Romans,  which  ended  in  his 
•complete  overthrow ;  and  he  was  forced  to  resign  S3rria  to  the  conquer- 
jtm  (b..c.  64.)  Thus  the  kingdom  of  the  Sele<icide  was  made  a  Rmnan 
■province,  aad^e  family  soon  after  became  extinot  in  the  person  of  Se 
le6cus  Cyhroaacftes  (b.  c.  57).  He  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Egypt 
by  his  wife,  the  princess  Berenice,  and  afterward  murdered  by  her 
€inien. 

SxcTtozr  HI, — History  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies, 

7R0V   B.  C.  301    TO    B.  C.  30. 

Ptol^bht,,  the  son  of  iL^lgu^  was .  die  wisest  statesman  among  the  sue* 
cessors  of  Alexander.  No  sooner  had  the  battle  of  Ip'sus  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  Jdo^inn  of  I^gypt,  than  he  began  .to  provide  ibr  the 
happiness  of  bis  new  sul^iects  hy  a.regenaration  of  thek  entire  social 
system.  Unlike  the  Sjelepcidje.  he  made  no  attempt  to  Hellenize  the 
Egyptians ;  on  the  conlraxy,  he  .revived,  as  much  as  altered  ciraim? 
stances  would  permit,  their  ancient  religious  and  political  constitution ; 
the  priestly  caste  wae  areatored  to  a  portion  of  its  ancient  porivilegeB ; 
the  division  of  the  countxy  into  nomes  was  renewed ;  Memphis,  tlwi^h 
not  the  usual  residence  of  the  monarchs,  i^^as  constituted  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  ^d  its  temple  of  Fhtha  declared  the  national  sanAtuazy, 
where  alone  the  kings  could  receive  the  crown.  But  not  less  wise 
ivas  the  g^pevous  patro^^ge  acQorded  to  literature  and  science :  the 
Mu^ei^n  was  founded  m  Alexandria  as  a  Juad  of  unireraity  for  students, 
and  a  place  of  assembly  for  the  leaEued ;  the  first  great  national  library 
w^estj^bti^hefl  in  jMioidker.part  of  .the  city;  and  thye  philosophers  and 
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men  of  letters  were  invited  to  seek  eheher  from  the  stanae  whidi 
ihook  every  other  part  of  the  world  in  the  tranquil  Itnd  of  Egypt.  Im- 
pressed by  the  example  of  his  ilhi^trions  master,  PtoFemy  paid  grest 
ttttenlion  to  trade  and  navigation.  Colonists  from  every  quaiter  of  the 
globe  were  invited  to  settle  at  Alexandria,  and  the  Jews  locked  thidier 
in  great  numbers,  to  escape  the  pereecntion  of  tbeir  Syrian  masters. 
Bo  many  of  that  singular  people  became  subjects  of  me  PtoFemies, 
that  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  from  Hebrew  xnlo 
Greek  was  made  for  their  use,  and  a  Jewish  temple  erected  in  Egypt 
eimilar  to  that  of  Jerusalem.  The  double  hafbors  of  Alexandria,  on 
the  sea,  and  on  the  Marieot^ic  lake,  were  constructed  at  die  same  time, 
and  the  celebmted  Ph^ous,  or  lig^ithouse,  erected  at  the  entrance  of  the 
haven. 

The  city  of  Alexandria,  which  had  been  begun  before  the  death  of 
Alexander,  owed  most  of  its  splendor  to  PtoHeray.  But  among  all  fhe 
public  buildings  he  planned  or  erected,  there  is  none  better  deserves 
our  attention  man  the  Museum,  or  College  of  Philosophy,  its  chief 
romn  was  a  great  hall,  which  was  used  as  a  lecture-room  and  common 
dininff-room ;  it  had  a  covered  walk  or  portico  all  round  the  outside, 
9tkd  mere  vras  a  raised  eeat  or  bench  on  wbich  the  philosophers  some- 
times sat  in  the  open  air.  The  professors  and  teachers  of  the  oolle^ 
were  supported  by  a  puUic  income.  Ptdl'emy's  love  of  art,  his  anxiety 
to  reward  merit,  and  his  agreeable  manners,  brought  to  has  court  so 
many  persons  distinguished  in  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  that 
the  Museum  of  Alexandria  became  the  centre  of  crviKxation  for  the 
known  world.  The  arts  and  letters  thus  introduced,  did  not  bear  their 
richest  fruit  in  the  reign  of  the  founder :  diey  flourished  most  in  the 
age  of  his  son ;  but  this  does  not  detmct  from  the  ment  of  the  first 
PtoFemy,  who  gave  the  institutions  he  planted  such  permanence,  that 
they  struck  deep  root  in  the  soil  and  continued  to  fiourish  under  a;ll  his 
successors,  unchoked  by  the  vices  and  follies  which  unfortunately  grew 
up  around  them. 

In  return  for  the  literature  which  Greece  then  gave  to  Ec3rpt,  she 
gained  the  knowledge  of  papy^ras.  Before  that  time  books  had  been 
written  on  linen,  wax,  or  tne  bark  of  trees :  and  public  reoovde  on 
stone,  brass,  or  lead :  but  the  knowledge  of  papy^ms  was  felt  by  aH 
men  of  letters  like  the  invention  of  printing  in  modem  Europe ;  bodis 
were  then  known  by  many  for  the  first  time,  and  verylitile  else  wae 
afterward  used  in  Greece  audd  Heme ;  for  when  pavohnient  was  invent- 
ed about  two  oenturies  later,  it  was  found  too  oostly  tobe  generally  used 
so  long  as  papy^rus  could  be  obtained.  The  papy^rus«eed  is  only 
foond  in  Egypt  and  a  small  district  in  Sicily.'  Sucoeseful  attempts 
have  been  made  to  manufactoie  it  in  modem  times,  but  the  process  is 
too  tedious  and  uncertain  to  be  remunerative,  and  the  papy^rus  is  oalif 
prepared  as  a  matter  of  cpriosity. 

The  external  security  of  Eg^t  was  stren^ened  by  the  conquest  of 
the  Sjrrian  frontiers,  ^  ancient  kingdom  of  Cyi^^ne,  a  considerafble 
part  of  Ethidpia,  and  the  island  of  (^prus.  Hence,  during  "die  ad- 
minisuration  of  Ptol'emy  L,  £g3rpt  was  nee  from  the  fear  of  foreign  in* 
vaaion,  and  its  inhabitants,  for  the  fi»t  time  during  seveval  centuries, 
were  free  to  develop  the  great  internal  Tesources  of  the  country.    Few 
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sovereigns  were  more  deservedly  lamented  than  the  son  of  L^lgus  (b.  o« 
284) :  his  death  spread  universal  sorrow  among  his  subjects,  who  al 
once  lamented  him  as  a  father,  ai)4  worshipped  Mm  as  a  god. 
^  The  reign  of  Ptolemy  II.,  sumamed  Philadel'phus  (a  loner  of  kis 
brethren)^  was  disturbed  only  by  the  rebellion  of  M^gas,  which  was 
supported  by  Antiochus  II.,  as  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
section.  Under  the  peaceful  administration  of  Philadel'phus,  Egyptian 
commerce  made  the  most  rapid  strides ;  ports  for  the  Indian  and  Ara* 
foian  trade  were  constructed  on  the  Red  sea,  at  Arsinoe  (Suez),  Myos 
Hor'mus  (Cosseir),  and  Berenice.  From  the  two  latter  stations  cara- 
van roads  were  made  to  the  Upper  Nile,  and  the  lower  river  was  united 
to  the  Red  sea  by  a  canal,  which  was  further  continued  to  the  lesser 
harbor  of  Alexandria,  on  the  Mareotic  lake.  The  Ethiopian  trade  was 
revived  with  great  spirit ;  and  remote  countries  of  central  and  southern 
Africa  were  opened  to  the  enterprise  of  the  Alexandrian  merchants. 
Unfortunately,  the  luxury  of  the  court  increased  in  the  same  proportion 
as  the  wealth  of  the  country.  PhiladeFphus  fell  into  all  the  effeminate 
dissipation  of  the  Asiatic  sovereigns,  and  adopted  their  pernicious 
habits  of  intermarriages  between  near  relations.  He  set  the  example 
by  repudiating  his  first  wife,  and  marrying  his  own  sister  Arsinoe,  who 
exercised  the  greatest  influence  over  her  husband.  She  brought  him 
no  children,  but  she  adopted  the  offspring  of  her  predecessor. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Ptol'emy  PhiladeKphus  that  Pyr'rhus  was 
driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  Romans  (b.  c.  274) ;  and  this  event  induced 
the  Egyptian  king  to  send  an  ambassador  to  the  senate,  to  wish  them 
joy  of  their  success,  and  to  make  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  republic. 
The  Romans  received  the  envoy  with  great  joy,  and  in  return  sent  four 
ambassadors  to  Egypt  to  seal  the  treaty.  Ptol^emy  showed  the  Roman 
deputies  every  kindness,  and  explained  to  them  those  processes  of 
Greek  art  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  Subsequently  two  of  the 
ambassadors,  Quin'tus  Ogul'nius  and  Fabius  Pic'tor,  having  been  elected 
consuls,  introduced  a  silver  coinage  at  Rome,  the  advantages  of  which 
they  had  been  taught  in  Egypt. 

Philaderphus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  PtoFemy  III.,  sumamed 
Everg^tes  (the  benefactor)  (b.  c.  246).  Unlike  his  father,  he  was  a 
warlike,  enterprising  prince,  and  his  conquests  extended  into  the  re* 
mote  regions  of  the  east  and  south.  His  war  with  Seleucus  II.,  in 
which  the  Egyptian  army  penetrated  as  far  as  Bactria,  has .  been  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  section ;  but  the  result  of  the  Asiatic  cam- 
paigns was  plunder,  not  any  permanent  acquisition  of  territory ;  very 
different  was  the  result  of  the  southern  wars,  by  which  a  great  part  of 
Abyssinian  snd  the  Arabian  peninsula  was  added  to  the  Egyptian  do- 
minions, and  new  roads  for  trade  opened  through  these  remote  coun- 
tries. 

With  the  death  of  Everg^tes  (b..  c.  221),  ended  the  glory  of  the 
Ptolemies.  His  son  Ptol'emy,  sumamed  Philop'ater  (a  Imyer  of  his 
father).  Was  a  weak,  debauched  prince,  who  was,  during  his  whole  life, 
under  the  tutelage  of  unworthy  favorites.  At  the  instigation  of  his  first 
minister,  SosiVius,  he  put  to  death  his  brother  Mdgas,  and  Cleom'enes, 
the  exiled  king  of  Spar'ta.  Antfochus  the  Great,  who  then  mled  in 
Syria,  took  advantage  of  Philop^ater's  incapacity  to  wage  war  against 
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Egypt ;  bm  wu  defeated  at  R^liia,  a»  already  mentioouDd  ia  ihe  pro* 
c^ing  section.  After  his  victoxy,  Ptol'emy  vistled  Jerasalem,  woA 
made  an  attempt  to  enter  the  sanctuaty  of  the  temple ;  but  being  pre* 
vented  by  the  priests,  he  waa  so  indignant,  that  on  his  retum  to  Egypt 
he  prepared  to  exterminate  all  the  lewa  that  had  settled  m  the  kmg- 
dom.  Tradition  says  that  his  cruel  project  was  nufacalovrirfirastrateia, 
and  that  the  Jews  were  again  restored  to  favor.  Soon  anerward  die 
king  murdered  his  wife  and  sister^aad  tranafenred  his  afieedona  t» 
Agathocl^a,  whose  brother,  the  infanunis  Agathod^s,  succeeded  totka 
power  of  Sosiyius.  At  length  his  continued  dissipadon  htoke  down 
nis  constitution,  aad  he  died  of  premature  lafirmi^t  HMmgh  in  the  very* 
prime  of  life  (b.  c.  204).  He  hh  behind  him  only  one  son,  a  child 
about  five  years  old. 

The  guardians  of  PtoKemy  V.,  snmamed  Epiphiaea  (Uhuirimt)^ 
proving  unworthy  of  their  trust,  the  regeney  waa  tranefeired  to  the  Ro* 
man  senate,  a  circumstance  wluch  saved  Egypt  from  being  involved  itt 
the  Macedonian  or  Syrian  war.  Epiph^es  wai^  a  weak,  debauched 
prince,  and  hefon  he  attained  hia  tUitieth  year,  he  died,  die  vidim  of 
diaaipation  or  poison  (b.  c.  181).  He  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Ptol'- 
emy,  sumamed  Philom'eter  (a  lover  of  his  mother),  and  Phys'eon,  both 
of  immature  age. 

The  claims  of  the  Egyptians  on  Gmlrf-Syria  led  to  a  war  between 
the  regents  and  the  king  of  Sjrria,  in  die  comae  of  whidi  Plulom'eter 
fell  into  die  hands  of  Antk>chus  Epiphinee^  as  baa  been  ralated  in  die 
preceding  aecdon.  After  the  letieal  of  the  Syriana,  Philom'eter,  being 
a  second  time  expelled  by  Phya'oQa,  appealed  to  the  Remans,  who  di* 
vided  the  Egyptian  dominions  between  the  two  brodieta.  He  aup« 
p<Hted  the  pretender  B^laa  against  Demetrius,  siid  mainly  oontribwted 
to  the  placing  of  that  imposter  on  the  Syrian  thvene ;  but  being  nn- 
grateftiUy  treated,  he  led  an  am^  against  BlOaa,  aad  defeated  him 
(b.  c.  145).  But  the  victorv  was  fiErtaito  Philom'eter;  he  died  of  die 
wounds  that  he  had  received  in  the  engagement. 

Phys'con,  by  raanying  Cleopatra,  who,  according  to  the  infamona 
pracUce  of  the  Ptol'emiee,  was  Philom'eter's  wife  and  sister,  succeeded 
to  die  Egyptian  thnme.  On  the  veiy  day  of  his  marriage  he  mmdered 
hia  infant  nephew  ;  and  his  conduct  toward  every  claas  of  his  anbfecta 
was'  in  accordance  with  thia  atiocious  crime.  At  length  he  waa  com- 
pelled by  the  Alexandrians  to  abandon  his  Idngdom,  and  the  ciown 
waa  given  to  his  sister  Cleqpdtia,  whom  he  had  pcevioiisly  divmrcisd 
in  order  to  marry  her  daughter,  who  had  die  same  name.  He  waa 
Bobaequendy  restored  by  the  aid  of  a  meroedaiy  amnr,  and  retained  the 
sceptre  to  the  day  of  hia  deadi  (b.  c.  116).  He  left  behind  him  two 
sons  by  his  niece  Cleopitra,  nolemy^  samamed  Ladifnis,  from  the 
resemblance  of  a  wart  on  his  face  to  a  amall  pea ;  and  Ptoleny,  sv^ 
named  Alexander. 

Cleopatra  endeavcved  to  seoora  the  crown  for  her  yevnger  sen,  but 
was  compelled  by  the  Alexandrians  to  allow  Lalh^ma  to  ascend  the 
throne.  She  however  compelled  him  to  exchange  Egypt  finr  Cy'pnia 
with  Alexander.  The  new  Ung^  unaUe  to  bear  the  tymmy  of  im 
modier,  cauaed  her  to  be  mnideved,  upoa  which  hia  ■d^erts  reeolted, 
and  reetored  Ladiynai.     The  remainder  ef  thia  piiaae'e  leign  waa 
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passed  in  tnnquil]^.  He  died  b.  c.  81,  learing  belind  him  one  Ie« 
gkimste  daughter,  Berenice,  and  two  natural  sons,  Ptolemy  of  Cyprus 
and  Ptolemy  Auletes  {ihe  fiuU-playtr),  A  long  series  of  obscure  civil 
wars,  and  uninteresting  intrigaes  with  the  Roman  senate,  followed. 
They  ended  in  placing  Ptolemy  Ayl^tes  on  the  throne,  which,  however, 
he  retained  only  three  years. 

Auletes  left  four  legitimate  children ;  hut  his  daughter,  the  too-cel- 
sibrated  Cleopitra,  set  aside  the  claims  of  her  brothers  and  sister,  by 
^  influence  which  her  personal  charms  gave  her  with  Julius  Caesar, 
and  sHerward  with  Mark  Antony.  The  batde  of  Actium  was  fatal  to 
her  and  her  protector.  In  the  year  following  that  decisive  engagement 
she  was  taken  prisoner  by  Augustus  Ciesar,  and  poisoned  herself  to 
avoid  being  led  in  triumph  (b.  c.  30).  Egypt  thenceforth  became  a 
Soman  province,  b«t  it  preserved  its  commercial  importance;  and 
Alexandria  long  continued  to  be  the  most  wealthy  and  busy  city  of 
trsde  in  the  world* 

SncTf ON  IV w— iSRtiiiny  f/  ^  Mmcr  Kingdcms  in  Western  Asia. 

FROM  B.  C.  301  TO  THB  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 

The  principal  kingdoms  formed  from  the  fragments  of  the  Macedo* 
man  monarehy  in  western  Asia  weret  1,  PePgamus-,  2,  Bith'ynia; 
3,  Paphlagdnia;  4,  Pon'tus;  5,  Cappad6cia;  6,  Greater  Armenia; 
7,  Lesser  Armenia ;  8,  Judaro ;  to  which  may  be  added,  9,  the  com- 
BMrcial  state  of  Petra  and  the  republic  of  Rhodes.  A  very  brief  notice 
wiU  suffice  for  these  petty  states,  with  the  exception  6f  Petra,  the  cap 
ital  of  ihe  Idumeans,  and  Judaea,  which  are  so  important  as  to  require 
separate  sections.  The  little  kingdom  of  Pbr'oamus,  in  Mysia,  was 
founded  by  Philelae'ms,  the  lieutenant  of  Lysim'achus,  during  the  wars 
of  that  monarch  with  Seleiicus.  It  did  not  attain  any  eminence  before 
the  accession  of  At'talus  I.  (b.  c.  24),  whose  alliance  with  the  Romans 
during  the  iBtolian  and  Macedonian  wars  was  rewarded  by  the  protec- 
tion ci  the  republic.  He  was  a  generous  patr(m  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence, as  were  his  immediate  successors,  Eumenes  and  At'talus  II. 
The  latter  was  the  most  faithful  ally  the  Romans  had  in  the  east,  and 
Ids  services  were  rewarded  by  a  gift  of  the  rich  provinces  that  had 
been  taken  from  Antfochus.  His  nephew,  At'talus  III.,  bequeathed 
las  dominions  to  the  Romans,  who  made  this  inheritance  their  first 
Asiatic  province  (b.  c.  130V  Brief  as  was  the  duration  of  this  litde 
kingdom,  the  patronage  or  its  enlightened  sovereigns  conferred  the 
most  impoitant  benefits  on  letters.  To  them  we  owe  the  invention  of 
parchment  (cJutria  Pergmnena),  and  the  establishment  of  a  library  that 
rivalled  the  library  of  Alexandria ;  to  which  city,  indeed,  it  was  trans- 
ferred by  Anthony,  as  a  present  to  Cleop&tra. 

Bith'tnia  was  created  into  a  kingdom  abom  the  same  tmie  as  Per'- 

rus.  Its  most  remarkable  sovereign  was  Prdsias,  a  devoted  ally  'of 
Romans,  who  offered  to  resign  Hannibal  to  their  vengeance,  and 
had  the  meanness  to  s^le  himself  a  freedman  of  that  republic  (b.  c.  82). 
He  was  mudend  by  his  own  son  Nieom^es ;  and  the  parricide  was, 
in  his  turn,  assassinated  by  Soc'rates,  a  son  diat  tiod  in  his  father's 


fboiateps.  Sbc/nteft  was  placed  on  tke  throne  by  the  aM  of  lifidiri* 
tMtes,  Hag  of  Pon^tus ;  but  on  the  defeat  of  that  monaTch,  he  waa  de* 
poeed  by  SyHa^  and  die  crown  given  to  Nicomedes  III.  •  This  inon* 
arch  died  after  a  brief  reign  (b.  g.  75),  and  bequeathed  hie  dominiona 
to  Uie  Romana. 

Paprlao6nu  waa,  for  the  tnoat  part,  anbiect  to  the  kings  of  Fon'tns, 
and  shared  the  fbitimea  of  that  country.  Even  under  the  Persian  era* 
pire  the  kings  of  Pon'tua  enjoyed  a  qualified  independence,  and  were 
aaid  to  be  descended  from  the  royal  family  of  the  Achnmen^idte,  aa 
well  as  the  Peraian  kings.  Pon'tus  became  independent  alter  the  bat" 
lie  of  Ip^sus ;  but  the  first  of  its  in<marohs  remaikable  in  hiatoiy  waa. 
the  last  thai  swaye^  its  sceptre,  Mithridites  VII.,  deservedly  sumamed' 
the  Great.  He  came  to  the  tiirone  while  yet  a  boy  (b.  c.  121) ;  by  de^' 
voting  himaelf  to  nwnly  sports,  and  inuring  his  body  to  support  extrome 
hardships,  he  acquired  such  great  personal  strength,  that  he  defeated 
an  llie  plota  Ibrmed  for  his  assassination  by  his  treacherous  guardians. 
Aa  he  grew  up;  he  became  fonnidable  to  the  neighboring  princes,  from 
whom  he  wrested  several  important  provinces.  He  then  directed  hit 
attention  to  the  countries  around  the  Black  sea,  conquered  the  kingdom 
of  Col'chis,  and  delivered  die  Greek  cities  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese 
from  their  Scythian  oppreasors.  His  .rising  greatness  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  Romans,  who  had  good  reason  to  suspect  that  he  waa  a 
deadly  enemy  of  their  power.  To  strengthen  himself  for  the  coming 
contest,  Mithriddtes  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Tigr^es,  king 
of  Armenia,  and  inyited  that  monaroh  to  attack  die  allies  (^  die  repub* 
lie.  At  leng^  war  was  openly  declared  (b.  b.  89),  and  Midiriddtes, 
in  the  first  two  campaigns,  became  master  of  lesser  Asia.  He  made 
a  cruel  use  of  his  victory,  by  ordering  all  die  Italian  merchants  resident 
in  Asiatic  cities  to  be  murdered,  and  secured  the  execution  of  his  san- 
guinary edict,  by  giving  up  their  properties  as  rewards  to  the  assaasins.' 
From  Asia  he  passed  into  Greece,  and  having  captured  several  of  the 
islands,  made  himself  master  of  Athens.  At  length  Sylla  was  sent 
against  him :  he  defeated  the  Greek  partisans  of  Mithriddtes  in  three 
successive  battles,  all  fought  within  the  confines  of  Bcedtia ;  while 
Fimbria,  another  Roman  general,  was  equally  successful  in  Asia. 
Midifidites  was  thus  forced  to  beg  tenns  of  peace,  which  SyFla  readily 
granted  fB.  c.  85),  because  he  was  jealous  of  Fim'bria,  wno  belonged 
to  a  rival  faction,  and  was,  besides,  anxious  to  retain  to  Italy,  in  order 
to  rescue  his  party  from  die  destruction  with  which  it  was  direatened 
by  Mirius. 

The  large  forces  raised  by  Midirid&tes,  under  die  pretence  of  subdu- 
ing the  Colchians  and  other  nations  on  the  eastecn  shores  of  the  Black 
aea,  gave  umbrage  to  Mune'na,  the  Roman  proconsul  of  Asia,  aa  die 
ancient  kingdom  of  Per'gamus  waa  rather  ostentatiously  named  by  the 
senate  (b.  c.  83).  Wid^ut  any  formal  declaration  of  war,  he  ini^ed 
Pon'tus,  but  was  aeveroly  defeated  by  Mithrid^es,  and  compelled  to  ro* 
new  the  peace  by  command  of  Syl4a.  Taking  advantage  of  the  civil 
ware  that  raged  in  the  Roman  territories  between  the  partisans  ct  M^ 
nm  and  SyHa,  die  king  of  Pen'tns  made  several  large  additions  to  his 
kttigdom,  aiad  finally  aeiced^n  Bith'3mk,  which  Nieons^des  had  reeendy 


heqasadied  to  the'Romaos  (i.  c.  76).  He  even  attacked  the  Roam 
province ;  but  he  was  driren  out  by  Juliua  Cnear,  then  a  young  student 
in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  who,  without  any  orders  from  the  gevenunent, 
assembled  a  few  troops,  and  defeated  the  king's  lieutenants. 

When  the  Roman  senate  heard  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Asia,  they 
appointed  Lucullus  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  war ;  but  the 
soldiers  placed  under  his  command  were  so  mutinouB,  that  Mithridtes 
was  at  first  yictorious  both  by  land  and  sea.  Encouraged  by  this  suc- 
cess, the  king  laid  siege  to  Cyz'icus ;  but  scarcely  bad  he  comfrfeted 
his  Unes,  whioQ  he  found  himself  blockaded  in  turn  by  Lucul^us,  and, 
after  enduring  the  most  dreadful  hardships,  was  forced  to  purchase  a  re- 
jK^eat  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  His  fleet  was, 
soon  after,  almost  wholly  annSiilated  m  a  naval  engagement,  and  several 
of  his  best  towns  taken.  Finally,  his  anny  mutinied,  and  he  was  forced 
to  abandon  Pon'tus,  snd  seek  rofuge  with  hie  son-in-law,  Tign^ea,  in 
Armenia. 

Tigr^es  readily  joined  Mithriddtes  in  rencrwi^g  the  war ;  but  was 
defeated  by  Lucul'lus  ^a.  c.  70).  His  courage,  however,  was  soon  re* 
animated  by  a  great  victory  which  the  king  of  Pon^tus  gained  over 
TriiriuSy  a  lieutenant  of  Lucullus,  wlio«  contrary  to  his  better  judg* 
raent,  had  been  forced  to  hazard  an  engagement  by  the  impetuosity  of 
his  soldiers.  The  main  army  mutinied  against  Liucul^us  when  they 
heard  of  this  defeat,  and  hie  enemies  at  home  made  it  the  pretesEt  for 
procuring  his  recall.  Glabrio,  his  successor,  remained  inactive  during 
nis  year  of  office ;  and  at  length  the  celebrated  Pom'pey  was  appointed 
to  conduct  the  Miduridatic  war,  and  extraordinary  powers  were  confer- 
red on  him  by  the  Manilian  law — a  law  that  announced  too  plainly  the 
speedy  downfall  of  the  Roman  republic.  Pom'pey,  after  scmie  minor 
successes,  blockaded  the  king  in  his  camp,  and  reduced  him  to  gieat 
distress ;  but  Mithridates,  by  an  unexpected  sally,  broke,  with  his  army, 
through  the  hostile  Unes,  and  took  the  road  to  Armenia.  He  was  body 
pursued,  overtaken,  and  his  army  routed  with  great  slaughter.  The  un- 
ibrtunate  monarch,  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  horse,  cut  his  way 
through  the  Roman  army ;  but  being  closely  pressed,  he  abandoned  these 
faithful  followers,  and,  with  only  &ree  attendants,  continued  his  flight 
to  Armenia.  Tigranes  gave  no  welcome  reception  to  the  fugitive,  and 
Mithridates  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  vvilds  of  Scythia.  Poin'- 
pey  followed  the  enemy  of  Rome  into  the  deserts ;  but  after  two  years 
spent  in  warring  against  the  barbarous  nations  round  the  Black  sea,  he 
was  unable  to  hear  any  tidings  of  Mithridates,  and  returned  fully  con- 
vinced of  his  death. 

Scarcely  had  the  Romans  rested  from  the  fieitigues  of  this  expedition, 
when  they  were  astounded  by  the  intelligence  of  Mithridates  having  re- 
turned into  Pon'tus  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  and  recovered 
several  important  fortresses.  Bot  the  unfortunate  monarch  found  in  his 
kingdom  and  family  worse  enemies  than  his  open  foes.  His  daughters 
were  betrayed  to  the  Romans  by  a  faithless  escort ;  his  army  mutinied ; 
and,  finally,  his  own  son  revolted,  and  was  acknowledged  king  by  the 
aoldtexs. 

Borne  down  by  this  eomplicatiim  of  misfortunes,  the  aged  monaroh 
attempted  to  commit  suicide,  but  weakness  prevented  him  from  giving 
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luniB^  «  moiUl  wound ;  in  die  meaatune  the  Iboniaii  anny  broke  inio 
his  netreat.  He  was  founid  laii|;Yiid,  bleeding  and  deeeited,  by  a  GalliG 
soldier,  who  compaaaionating  hjis  miaery,  put  an  end  to  his  pain  and  UIb 
together  (a.  c.  64).  Thus  ended  the  kingdom  of  Pim'tua :  afier  apme 
yeaia  it  waa  permitted  to  have  nominal  •overeigna ;  but  even  the  shadow 
of  independence  was  removed  by  the  emperor  N6rOy  and  the  country  bo- 
came  a  Roman  province. 

Cappad6cia  was  one  of  the  Asiatic  kingdoms  founded  after  the  batde 
•of  Ip'sas ;  none  of  its  monarchs  were  remarkable  in  history,  and  the 
coimtry  itself  was  proverbial  for  the  infamy  of  its  inhabitants.  Some 
of  the  Cappadocians  were  and  continue  to  be  Troglod3rtes,  or  dwellers 
in  caves ;  but  the  period  when  the  excavated  habitations  were  first  con* 
structed  is  uncertain. 

The  two  Armbnias  did  not  become  kingdoms  until  after  tiiie  defeat 
of  Andoohus  the  Great  by  the  Romana  (b.  c.  190),  when  the  lieutenants 
of  the  king  of  Syria  proclaimed  their  ind^endence.  The  ofoly  Arm^ 
nian  monarch  requiring  notice  was  Tigrdnes,  the  son-in-law  of  Mithri- 
dites.  He  was  involved  in  the  fate  of  the  king  of  Pon'tus,  and  his 
dominions  were  subjected  to  the  Romans,  under  whose  sway  both  the 
Armdnias  continued  until  near  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
when  they  were  seized  by  the  Parthians.  For  several  centuries  the 
possession  of  Armenia  was  contested  by  the  Romans  and  Parthians ;  and 
when  the  latter  power  was  overthrown,  the  same  country  continued  to 
be  a  eonstant  souvce  of  war  between  the  eastern  empire  and  the  restored 
kingdom  of  Peraia. 

Aftsr  the  death  of  Alexander,  Rhodes  first  became  remarkable  by 
its  gaUnnt  resistance  when  besieged  by  Demetrius  Poliorc^tes.  Thirty 
thousand  men  were  employed  in  the  labors  of  this  siege.  When  the 
fint  wall  crumbled  under  the  blows  of  the  helepolis  {taker  of  cilies)^  a 
formidable  engine  of  destruction  invented  by  Demetrius  during  the  siege* 
the  brave  garrison  erected  a  second  with  ^e  materiab  of  their  temples, 
their  theatrea,  and  their  houaes ;  and  when  that  was  demolished,  they 
erected  a  third.  Fifty  deputies  firom  the  states  of  Greece  came  to  the 
besieger's  camp  as  mediators :  Demetrius  granted  peace  on  condition  of 
receiving  one  hundred  hostages  and  a  small  auxiliary  force  (b.  c.  305), 
During  the  aiege  he  had  shown  his  respect  for  the  works  of  art  that 
ornamented  this  splendid  city,  by  preventing  his  engines  from  playing 
upon  the  buildings  in  which  Ae  most  celebrated  paintings  of  Protogenes 
were  preserved.  It  was  in  memory  of  this  siege  that  the  w<mderful 
Colossus  was  erected. 

In  the  war  between  Antfochns  and  the  Romans,  the  Rhodians  joined 
with  the  latter :  though  at  firat  defeated  in  a  naval  engagement,  they  ex* 
erted  themselves  so  strenuously,  that  they  soon  became  masters  of  the 
eastern  sea,  and  obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Syrian  fleet,  e^n 
though  it  was  commanded  by  the  illustrious  Han^nibal.  But  jealousies 
soon  arose  between  the  two  republics ;  and  in  the  second  Macedonian 
war  the  Rhodians  preserved  a  strict  but  suspicious  neutrality.  The 
Roman  senate  sent  ambassadors  to  the  islanders,  who  acted  as  supteme 
magistrates  rather  than  as  envoys ;  and  thenceforward  the  Rhodian  in? 
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depeadence  existed  emly  ia  name.  Mitbrid&tes  attacked  the  idand  wben 
he  invaded  Greece ;  but  he  was  repulsed  by  the  inhabitants,  whose 
fidelity  was  rewarded  by  the  constant  protection  of  Syl'la. 

During  the  great  civil  war  of  Rome  between  Pompey  and  Ctesar,the 
Rhodian  fleets  fought  sometimes  on  one  side  and  sometimes  on  the 
other ;  but  maintained  under  all  drcumstanoes,  a  yery  high  character. 
Pompey  was  refused  admittance  into  the  island  after  his  defeat  at  Phar- 
silia ;  and  the  murderers  of  Cesar  was  similarly  excluded  during  the 
great  civil  war  that  followed  his  assassination.  Cassius,  in  consequence, 
besieged  the  city  of  Rhodes,  into  which  he  obtained  admittance  by  the 
treachery  of  some  of  the  inhabitants :  he  resigned  the  unfortunate  citi- 
zens to  the  discretion  of  his  licentious  soldiery,  and  extorted  from  the 
Inhabitants  all  that  he  could  obtain  by  violence  or  threats.  In  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Claudius  Cssar,  the  Rhodians  were  deprived  of  their 
liberties  for  having  crucified  two  Roman  citizens ;  but  meir  privileges 
were  subsequeoBtly  restored.  At  length  the  island  was  made  a  Roman 
province  by  Vespasian  (a.  d.  70). 

SxcTioir  V^-^HUtory  <^  Bmetria  and  Parihia* 
FROM  B.  o.  256  TO  B.  c.  226. 

The  Bactrian  kingdom  differed  from  those  whose  history  was  d»> 
scribed  in  the  preceding  section,  in  being  a  Grecian  state,  although  es- 
tablished at  the  extreme  western  verge  c^  the  ancient  Persian  empire. 
It  was  formed  into  a  state  by  Diodatus,  the  Grecian  governor  (b.  c. 
254),  who  threw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  Syrian  king,  Antiochus  II. 
The  Bactrian  monarchs  made  extensive  conquests  in  India,  and  at  one 
time  (b.  c.  181)  their  dominions  extended  to  the  banks  of  die  Ganges 
and  the  frontiers  of  China.  The  nomad  hordes  of  the  desert  that  re* 
side  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian  sea,  and  who,  both  in  ancient  and  mod* 
em  times,  have  frequently  changed  the  political  aspect  of  the  western 
world,  poured  down  on  the  descendants  of  the  Macedonian  colonists, 
and  forced  them  to  retreat  toward  the  south.  The  Greeks,  driven  from 
Bac^tria,  appear  to  have  ascended  the  Ox^us  (b.  c.  126)  and  to  have 
maintained  their  independence  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  lofty  mountains 
called  the  Indian  Caucasus  {Hindu  Kush)  to  a  very  late  period,  while 
their  ancient  territory  was  annexed  to  the  Parthian  empire,  It  is  not 
yet  determined  whether  any  traces  can  be  found  of  this  Greek  colony 
at  the  present  day ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  the  enterprising 
travellers  now  exploring  northern  India  will  direct  their  attention  to  the 
subject. 

The  Parthian  kingdom  was  founded  about  the  same  time  as  the  Bac- 
trian, by  some  of  the  nomad  hordes  that  subsequently  overthrew  the 
latter.  Its  general  limits  were  the  Euphrates,  the  In'dus,  and  the  Oz<- 
us*;  but  its  dominions  were  sometimes  extended  beyond  these  streams. 
Though  thus  holding  the  ancient  empire  of  Persia,  the  Parthian  mon- 
archs never  regarded  themselves  as  descendants  of  Cy'nis ;  they  pre- 
ferred the  Greek  religion,  manners,  and  customs,  to  those  of  the  Persians, 
and  they  conferred  great  privileges  on  the  Grecian  colonies  that  were 
established  in  their  dominions.    To  the  modem  Persians  this  dynasty^ 
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known  even  byname ;  a  ciear  proof  that  the  Paithians  and  thetrieaga* 
Ing  family,  the  Arsac'ids,  mutt  have  been  foreigners.  In  one  iinpoiW 
ant  respect  they  imitated  the  exdueive  policy  of  the  Tartar  rulers  of 
China,  excluding  strangers  from  their  dominiont,  and  sacrificing  com* 
merce  to  their  watchful  jealousy.  Their  establishment  in  the  Persian 
empire  consequently  effected  a  great  revolution  in  the  lines  of  traffic 
between  the  eastern  and  western  world.  The  East  India  trade,  stop 
ped  in  its  passage  through  Babyldnia,  was  thrown  further  to  the  souu» 
and  began  to  shape  its  course  through  northern  Arabia  and  the  Rei 
sea.  To  this  change,  the  great  wealth  and  splendor  obtained  by  the 
great  commercial  cities  Palmy^ra  and  Alexand'da  must  be  chiefly  at- 
tributed. 

Arsiees  I.  commenced  the  war  of  independence  (b.  c.  256)  by  poU 
ting  to  death  ike  Syrian  vovemor  of  upper  Asia,  who  had  offered  n 
grioYOus  insult  to  his  brottier.  The  heads  of  the  Parthian  tribes  that 
supported  him  formed  a  goremment  similar  to  the  feudal  ariatoeracj 
•f  Europe  in  the  middle  ages,  giring  to  istkb  monarch  little  more  than 
nondaal  authority,  and  making  the  crown  eleotive,  under  the  restrictioni 
however,  that  the  monarch  should  be  chosen  from  the  family  of  the 
Arsac'idae.  War  with  the  Syrian  kings,  of  course  followed ;  but  thn 
light  cavalry  of  the  Parthian  troops,  which  have  always  formed  the 
main  strength  of  the  armies  of  central  Asia,  by  their  rapid  evolutions 
disconcerted  the  steady  discipline  of  the  S3rrian8  and  Macedonians.  It 
was  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  Parthian  tactics,  that  their  armies 
were  never  so  formidable  as  in  flight :  when  the  enemies  advanced  in 
purtmit,  as  if  to  assured  victory,  these  active  horsemen  turned  on  their 
Meeds,  and  assailed  them  with  a  flight  of  arrows  which  invariably 
threw  them  into  confusion.  The  wars  between  the  Parthians  and 
Syrians  terminated  (a.  c.  131)  in  the  total  annihilation  of  the  S3rrian 
army  led  by  Antiochus  Sideles. 

During  half  a  century  after  their  deliverance  from  the  rivalry  of  As 
Syrians,  the  attention  of  the  Parthian  monarchs  was  chiefly  engrossed 
by  the  eastern  nomad  tribes,  whom  the  fall  of  the  Bactrian  kingdom  hid 
set  at  liberty  to  attack  the  rich  provinces  of  southern  Asia.  Theoo 
hordes  were  either  subdued  or  incorporated  with  the  Parthian  army; 
and  scarcely  had  this  danser  been  averted,  when  the  Romans,  being 
brought  into  contact  with  £e  Parthians  by  their  oceopation  of  the  king* 
dom  of  Mithridites,  prepared  to  contend  with  them  for  the  en^re  Si 
Asia. 

The  war  commenced  by  Crae'sns,  the  Roman  trmmvir,  invadii^^ 
Par'diia  (a.  c.  53) :  his  incapacity  led  to  the  uttor  annihflation  of  hia 
army  and  the  loss  of  his  own  life.  In  the  Roman  civil  wars  the  Par* 
thians  supported  the  cause  of  Pom^pey,  and  afterward  that  of  Brdtns  and 
Cas'siuB.  Subsequently,  alarmed  at  the  sreat  power  to  which  Augus'- 
tus  Cttsar  attained,  they  sought  terms  of  pesce,  and  purchased  it  by 
surrendering  the  arma  and  standards  which  had,  been  taken  from  m 
army  of  Cras'sos.  The  wars  between  the  Partlaans  and  the  succeed- 
ing Roman  emperors  were  almost  incessant ;  but  none  of  them  pnK 
duced  any  decisive  result.  After  Christianity  began  to  smread,  its  prog^ 
i^ss  was  tolerated,  if  not  directly  encouraged^  by  the  rarihisn  mon- 
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«tdw»  who  liberally  a^Rwded  shelter  lo  GhrietiaiM  Ajing  ftoai  die  peiw 
•ecutions  of  the  pagans,  and  we  must  add,  from  those  of  their  brethren 
who  belonged  to  a  different  sect.  But  unfoitonately  the  Atsac'idv 
never  gained  the  affections  of  their  Persian  sobjects  :  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  four  centuries,  the  Parthians  continued  to  be  an  army  of 
occupation,  separaled  by  habits,  prejudices,  and  feelings,  from  the  great 
bulk  of  the  nation.  At  length  Ardeshir  Bab'egan,  called  bv  the  Greeks 
Artazer'zes,  a  natiye  Persian,  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Saasan,  de- 
scended, or  claiming  te  be  descended,  from  the  ancient  line  of  Cyprus 
iind  Jemshid,  raised  the  national  stsndard  of  Persia,  and  drove  the 
Furthians  into  the  northern  mountains  and  deserts  (b.  c.  226),  Ir^ 
the  ancient  national  name  of  Persia,  was  revived ;  the  region  of  Zer- 
dusht  restored  in  its  pristine  splendor;  the  progress  of  Christianity 
eastward  was  checked,  and  it  was  thrown  back  on  the  western  world, 
bearing  unfortunately  too  many  marks  of  its  having  been  brought  into 
dose  contact  with  oriental  mysticism  and  superstition.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  Piurthian  kingdom,  in  Asiatic  annals,  holds  the  same  place 
as  the  overduow  of  the  Roman  empire  in  £uropean :  it  Ibrms  the  epoch 
which  separates  ancient  from  modem  history.  We  shall  reaiune  Per- 
sian history  under  the  princea  of  the  house  of  Sassan  in  the  second 
part  of  this  woriL. 

Section  Yli^— iliitory  (fldmmeOf  amd  it»  cofitaU  Pttnu 

FROM  B.  C.  1048  TO  B.  C.  133. 

While  the  Israelites  were  detained  in  bondage  in  Egypt,  the  Edom* 
lies,  descended  from  Esau,  became  a  rich  and  powerful  nation,  posses- 
sing a  rampart  of  impregnable  fortresseB  in  the  fastnesses  of  Mount 
Seir,  a  country  generally  fruitful,  and  a  command  of  the  great  roads  by 
which  the  eaifiest  commercial  caravans  travelled.  Its  capital  city, 
called  Bozrah  in  the  Old  Testament  and  P^tra  by  the  Greeks,  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hor,  in  a  deep  valley ;  the  only  means  of 
access  to  this  metropolis  was  through  a  defile  partly  natural,  and  partly 
eot  through  the  solid  rocks,  which  hung  over  the  passage,  and  often  in- 
tercepted the  view  of  the  heavens.  T^e  breaddi  of  thu  pass  is  barely 
sufficient  for  two  horsemen  to  ride  abreast,  and  near  the  entrance,  a 
bold  arch  is  thrown  acxoss  at  a  great  height  c<miieoting  the  opposite 
ehffii.  The  pass  gradually  slopes  downwad  for  about  two  miles,  the 
mountain-ridge  still  retaining  its  level,  until  at  the  close  of  the  dark 
perspective,  a  multitude  of  columns,  statues,  and  graceful  cornices,  burst 
upon  ^  view,  retaining  «t  the  present  day  their  forms  and  colors  as 
hltle  injured  by  time  sad  exposure  as  if  ^y  were  just  fresh  from  the 
ehisel.  The  aides  of  the  mountains  sre  covered  with  countless  exca^ 
vations,  of  which  some  are  private  dwellings  and  some  sepulchres. 
To  this  extraordinary  peculiarity  the  prophet  Jeremiah  probably  alludes 
in  his  denunciation  of  God's  vengeance  against  Edom.  ''  Thy  terrible- 
Bess  hath  deceived  thee,  and  the  piide  of  thine  heart,  O  thou  thai  dwel- 
lest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  that  boldest  the  height  of  the  hill :  thou^ 
thou  shouldest  make  ^y  nest  ss  high  ss  the  eagle,  I  will  bring  thee 
down  from  thence,  ssith  the  Lord.^ 

When  David  sacended  the  thnmeof  Israel,  the  Edomites  had  greatly 
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extended  their  dominions ;  ihey  possessed  the  ports  of  Elath  snd  Bz^ioii 
Geber  oa  the  Arabian  sea  (gulf  of  Akaba),  and  through  these  places  hsd 
opened  a  flourishing  trade  with  India  and  Ethiopia.  They  also  had  an 
extensive  commerce  with  Phcenicia,  Egypt,  and  Babylonia.  Dafid% 
general,  Abishai,  invaded  Idumea,  routed  the  Edomites  with  great 
slaughter  in  the  valley  of  salt,  and  compelled  them  to  receive  garrisons 
into  their  cities.  In  the  reign  of  SoFomon,  Hidad,  an  Edomite  prince 
who  had  sought  shelter  in  Egypt  when  his  native  country  was  subdued, 
returned  to  E'dom  and  headed  a  formidable  revolt. 

The  only  account  we  have  of  Hddad  is  contained  in  the  first  Book  of 
Kings,  and  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted.  "  God  stirred  up  an  adver- 
sary unto  Solomon,  Hidad  the  Edomite  :  he  was  of  the  king's  seed  m 
Edom.  For  it  came  to  pass,  when  David  was  in  Bdom,  and  J6ab  the 
captain  of  the  host  was  gone  up  to  bury  the  slain,  after  he  had  smittem 
every  male  in  Edom  (for  six  months  did  J6ab  remain  there  with  all 
Israel,  until  he  had  cut  off  every  male  in  Edom) ;  that  Hidad  (led,  he 
and  certain  Edomites  of  his  father's  servants  with  him,  'to  go  into 
Egypt ;  H^ad  being  yet  a  little  child.  And  they  arose  out  €i  Mfdian^ 
and  came  to  Piran :  and  they  took  men  with  them  out  of  P)&ran,  and  they 
came  to  Egypt,  unto  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt ;  which  gave  him  a 
house,  and  appointed  him  victuals,  and  gave  him  land.  And  H4dad 
Ibund  great  favor  in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh,  so  that  he  gave  him  to  wife 
the  sister  of  his  own  wife,  the  sister  of  Tahp6nes  the  queen.  And  the 
sister  of  Tahp^nes  bare  him  Gen'ubath  his  son,  whom  Tahp^es  wean* 
ed  in  Pharaoh's  house:  and  Gen'ubath  was  in  Pharaoh's  household 
among  the  sons  of  Pharaoh.  And  when  Hidad  heard  in  Egypt  that 
David  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  that  J6ab  the  captain  of  the  host  was 
dead,  Hidad .  said  to  Pharaoh,  Let  me  depart,  that  I  may  go  to  mine 
own  country.  Then  Pharaoh  said  unto  him.  But  what  hast  thou  lacked 
with  me,  that,  behold,  thou  seekest  to  go  to  thine  own  country  ?  And 
he  answered.  Nothing ;  howbeit  let  me  go  in  any  wise."  The  native 
traditions  of  the  country  in  some  degree  preserve  the  memory  of 
Hddad's  reign,  for  one  of  the  ruined  edifices  at  P6tra  is  still  called  by 
llie  Arabs,  '*  the  Palace  of  Pharaoh's  daughter." 

It  seems  probable  that  Hddad's  efforts  were  only  partially  successful, 
for  we  find  that  the  Edomites  continued  subjects  to  the  kings  of  Judah, 
until  the  reign  of  Jeh6ram  the  son  of  Jehdshaphat  (s.  c.  888).  **  In  his 
days,"  says  the  sacred  historian,  "  Edom  revolted  (Vom  under  the  hand  of 
Judah,  and  made  a  king  over  themselves.  So  J6ram  went  over  to  Ziir, 
and  all  the  chariots  with  him :  and  he  rose  by  night,  and  smote  the 
Edomites  which  compassed  him  about,  and  the  captains  of  the  chariots : 
and  the  people  fled  mto  their  tents.  Yet  Edom  revolted  from  under 
the  hand  of  Judah  unto  this  day.  Then  Lib'nah  revolted  at  the  same 
time."  LiVnah  was  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge  belonging  to  the  king* 
dom  of  Judah,  and  its  adherence  to  Edom  tended  to  perpetuate  the 
hereditary  animosi^  between  the  two  nations.  Amasfah,  the  son  of 
J6a8h,  severely  punished  the  hostility  of  the  Edomites,  for  we  read  in  the 
second  Book  of  Chronicles,  that  '*  Amaxfah  strengthened  himself,  and 
led  forth  his  people,  and  went  to  the  valley  of  salt,  and  smote  of  the 
children  of  Seir  ten  thousand.  And  other  ten  thousand  left  alive  did 
tile  children  of  Judah  carry  away  captive,  and  hvovgh*  them  unto  iHam 
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top  of  the  rock,  and  eaat  tbem  down  horn  the  top  of  the  lock,  that  they 
were  all  broken  in  pieces. " 

When  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  the  Babylonians,  the  Edoniites 
took  an  actire  part  in  the  calamities  inflicted  upon  the  Jews.  The 
prophet  Obadiah  declares  that  £dom  **  stood  on  the  other  side  in  the 
day  that  the  strangers  carried  away  captive  Judah's  forces,  and  for- 
eigners entered  into  his  gates  and  cast  lots  upon  Jerusalem.  Edom 
rejoiced  oyer  the  children  of  Judah  in  the  day  of  their  destruction,  spoke 
proudly  in  the  day  of  their  distress,  and  laid  hands  on  their  substance 
in  the  day  of  their  calamity.**  The  Edomites  also  "  stood  in  the  cross- 
way,  to  cut  off  those  that  did  escape,  and  to  deliver  up  those  that  re- 
mained." Edom  (says  the  prophet  A'mos),  '*  did  pursue  his  brother 
with  the  sword,  and  did  cast  off  all  pity,  and  his  anger  did  tear  per- 
petually, and  he  kept  his  wrath  for  ever."  During  the  captivity  of  the 
Jews,  itie  Edomites  conquered  the  southern  part  of  Palestine  and  seized 
the  city  of  Hebron  ;  the  name  of  Idumeans  was  thenceforth  given  to 
those  who  occupied  the  frontiers  of  Palestine,  while  those  who  re- 
inained  in  P6tra  were  called  Nabatheans.  Against  this  people  Athe- 
dk'us,  the  general  of  Antig'onus,  was  sent  during  the  wars  between  the 
successors  of  Alexander ;  the  greater  part  of  the  Nabatheans  having 
gone  to  a  neighboring  fair  to  meet  a  caravan  from  the  south  to  receive 
spices  in  exchange  for  the  woollen  goods  of  Tyre,  had  left  their  passes 
lightly  guarded ;  Athens^us  therefore  surprised  the  magazines  at  P^tra, 
and  returned  laden  with  plunder  to  the  borders  of  Syria.  The  Naba- 
theans, enraged  at  the  tidings  of  this  calamity,  collected  their  forces, 
and  urging  their  dromedaries  with  incredible  velocity  through  the  desert, 
overtook  Athene^us  near  Gaza,  and  almost  annihilated  his  army. 
Demetrius  hasted  to  avenge  this  loss,  but  the  fastnesses  and  deserts  of 
Ar&bia  baffled  his  intentions  ;  we  are  told  that  an  Arab  chief  addressed 
the  Grecian  general  ifrom  a  rock,  and  set  before  him  in  such  lively 
terms  the  danger  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged,  that 
Demetrius,  convinced  of  the  great  hazard  of  his  undertaking,  imme- 
diately returned  to  Svria. 

The  Idmneans  who  had  settled  in  Judea,  exhibited  their  ancient 
aversion  to  the  Jews  during  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees ;  but  they  were 
severely  punished  by  Judas  Maccab«us,  who  took  and  sacked  their 
chief  city  Hebron,  destroyed  more  than  for^  thousand  of  their  soldiers, 
and  levelled  their  strongholds  to  the  ground.  Their  subjugation  was 
completed  by  John  Hyr^canus  (b.  c.  130),  who  reduced  them  to  the 
necessity  of  embracing  the  Jewish  religion  or  quitting  their  country. 
They  chose  the  former  alternative,  and  submitting  to  be  circumcised, 
became  so  completely  incorporated  with  the  Jews,  that  they  were  re- 
garded as  one  people,  so  that  during  the  first  century  after  Christ,  the 
name  of  Idumean  was  lost  and  quite  disused. 

The  Nabatheans  long  maintained  their  independence.  P^tra,  their 
capital  city,  was  vainly  besieged  by  the  Romans  under  Pom^ey  and 
Trdjan ;  but  it  sunk  by  gradual  decay  when  the  commerce  which  had 
caused  its  prosperity  was  directed  into  other  channels.  So  completely 
was  ancient  E^dom  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  the  very  exist* 
enee  of  the  once  flourishing  P6tra  fell  into  oblivion,  and  its  recent  dis- 
oovery  in  the  lomeliBess  of  its  desolation  seemed  ais  if  the  earth  had 
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nreh  up  the  dead.  Na  himiam  hsbitstioii  is  in  it  or  near  it,  and  tbo 
mr^  denunciation  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  is  literally  fulliiled :  *'  The 
cormorant  and  the  bittern  shall  possess  it ;  the  owl  also  and  the  raven 
ahall  dwell  in  it :  and  he  shall  stretch  oat  upon  it  the  line  of  confusion, 
and  the  stones  of  emptiness.  They  shall  call  the  nobles  thereof  to  the 
kin^om,  but  none  shall  be  &ere,  and  all  her  princes  shall  be  nothing. 
And  thorns  shall  come  up  in  her  palaces,  nettles  and  brambles  in  the 
fortresses  thereof;  and  it  shall  be  a  habitation  of  dragons,  and  a  covnt 
for  owls.  The  wild  beasta  of  the  desert  shall  also  meet  with  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  island,  and  the  satyr  shall  cry  to  his  frilow ;  the  screech 
owl  also  shall  rest  there,  and  &id  for  herself  a  place  of  rest.  There 
shall  the  great  owl  make  her  nest,  and  lay,  and  hatch,  and  gather  under 
her  shadow :  there  shall  the  vultures  abo  be  gathered,  eveiy  one 
her  mate." 


Segtioh 


y  II.— T^  HUUrry  ofthe  Jews  from  their  return  out  of  (he  BabyUmuh 
OapUvUy  to  the  Jbet(ruetien  ofJeruoalem  dy  TUms. 


PROM  B.    c.  536  TO  A.  o.  73. 

When  Cyprus,  as  God  had  foretold,  issued  a  decree  permitting  the 
return  of  the  Jews  to  their  native  land  (b.  c.  536),  he  intrusted  tiM  ex- 
ecution of  it  to  Zerubbak/el,  who  waa  the  grandson  of  the  last  king  of 
Judah.  The  number  of  those  who  returned  appears  not  to  have  ox« 
ceeded  fifty  thousand  persons  ;  and  hence  the  Jewish  traditions  declare 
that  "  only  the  bran  came  out  of  Babylon,  while  the  flour  stayed  behiBd.** 
When  the  returned,  exiles  began  to  rebuild  their  city^  the  Samaiitaas, 
who  were  descended  from  the  mixed  multitude  which  had  occupied  the 
country  around  Samaria  when  the  ten  tribes  were  oarried  away  captive 
by  the  As^iians,  applied  to  Zerubbab'el  to  receive  them  into  comoni- 
nion,  and  thus  form  a  single  nation.  The  application  was  peremploniy 
iefused,and  hence  aroae  the  grievous  feuds  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Samaritans  which  continued  to  rage  during  the  six  succeeding  cea* 
turies. 

The  Samaritans,  after  their  repulse,  suoeessfully  exeited  themselves 
to  inmede  the  progress  of  the  work,  representing  to  the  Persian  court 
that  the  Jews  sought  to  erect  a  fortress,  which  might  become  the  focus 
of  a  general  insurrection,  and  sending  out  armed  detachments  to  harass 
those  who  wore  employed  in  collecting  materials^  Darfus  Hyatas^pee, 
however,  renewed  the  decree  of  Cyprus  (b.  c.  518),  and  the  Jews 
taking  courage,  labored  so  strenuously,  that  in  three  years  the  temple  was 
completed.  Under  the  reign  of  Xeroxes,  the  Jews  appear  to  have  been 
treated  with  great  respect :  they  furnished  a  contingent  to  the  amj 
which  that  monarch  led  into  Greece,  and  are  said  to  have  shown  mora 
bravery  than  any  other  division  of  the  host. 

Artaxer^xes,  the  Ahasu6ru8  of  Scripture,  was  induced  by  hiA  wicked 
vizier,  Hdman,  to  issue  an  edict  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Jews ;  but  his 
oueea,  Est'her,  who  was  of  Jewish  descent,  revealed  to  the  monarch 
me  wickedness  of  his  minister,  and  obtained  from  him  a  second  procli^ 
mation,  permitting  the  Jews  to  stand  upon  llieir  defeaoe.  Soon  after^ 
ward,  probably  through  the  queen's  influence,  Ea'ia  received  a  com- 
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misBion  from  Aitazei/xes  to  return  to  Jenisalem,  with  as  maajr  as  choae 
to  accompany  him,  and  there  to  regulate  all  matters  of  cfanrch  and  state 
as  he  should  deem  most  expedient. 

E^z'ra  continued  to  rule  the  Jews  for  about  thirteen  years,  during  which 
time  he  collected  all  the  sacred  books,  arranged  Uiem  in  order,  and 
thus  formed  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.  He  restored  the  worship 
of  the  temple,  according  to  its  ancient  form  before  the  capdvity,  adding 
particular  prayers  and  manksgivings  for  the  festivals,  which  were  added 
to  commemorate  the  dedication  of  the  new  temple,  and  the  deliverance 
of  the  Jews  from  the  malice  of  Hdman.  On  account  of  these  services, 
the  Jews  regarded  him  as  a  second  Moses,  and  assert  that  the  blessings 
he  conferred  on  their  nation  were  not  inferior  to  those  derived  from  their 
great  legislator. 

Ez'ra  was  succeeded  in  the  government  by  Nehemfah,  who  had  been 
cup-bearer  to  the  king  of  Persia  (b.  c.  445).  Under  his  administration 
the  fortifications  of  the  city  w^re  completed,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
made  by  the  Samftritans  and  odier  adversaries ;  several  evils  which  had 
arisen  in  the  government  were  corrected,  and  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  strictly  enforced.  After  NehemfaVs  death,  Judea  appears  to 
have  been  joined  to  the  satrapy  of  Syria,  and  the  government  to  have 
been  administered  by  the  high-priests  under  the  Persian  prefect.  When 
Alexander  invaded  the  Persian  empire,  the  Jews,  faithful  to  their  obliga» 
tions,  resisted  him  while  they  could ;  but  when  the  conquest  of  Tyre 
left  them  exposed  to  the  victor,  the  high-priest  JaddCia  made  offers  of 
submission,  which  were  graciously  accepted. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  division  of  his  empire  among 
his  generals,  Judea  was  exposed  to  great  calamities*;  being  situate  be- 
tween Syria  and  Egypt,  it  was  coveted  by  the  rulers  of  b<nh,  and  su^ 
fered  severely  from  alternate  invasions.  Ptolemy  S6ter  besieged 
Jerusalem,  and  stormed  it  on  the  sabbath-day ;  he  earned  away  one 
hundred  thousand  captives  ;  whom  he  dispersed  through  Eg3rpt,  LiVya, 
and  the  country  round  Cyr6ne,  where  their  posterity  continued  to  exi^ 
•8  a  separate  people  for  several  centuries.  During  this  anxious  period, 
Simon  sumamed  the  Just,  possessed  the  high-priesthood  ;  he  was  em- 
inent for  his  virtues  as  a  prince  siid  governor,  but  he  was  still  more 
remarkable  for  his  piety.  It  was  under  his  direction  that  the  canon  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  completed,  and  thenceforward  received  and 
transmitted  to  future  generations  without  further  revisal  or  correction 
(b.  c.  392).  It  WES  about  this  time  that  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees  was 
formed,  which  denied  the  doctrines  of  the  resurrection  and  a  future 
stale.  This  creed  was  chiefly  embraced  by  the  rich  and  powerful, 
while  the  opposite  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  was  more  popular  with  the 
lower  orders.  In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadel'phus,  and  under  his 
palronage,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  translated  into  Greek,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Jews  residing  in  Egypt.  This  version  is  usually  called 
the  Sepiuagint,  because,  according  to  tradition,  its  preparation  was  in- 
tnisted  to  seven^  persons.  In  general  the  Egyptian  monarchs  proved 
kind  sovereigns  to  their  Jewish  subjects,  and  it  was  with  equal  folly 
and  ingrstitude  that  they  abandoned  the  cause  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes, 
«Bd  plaeed  themselves  under  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria. 

The  dascendants  of  Seledcus,  who  possessed  the  kin^om  of  Syria, 
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w^re  aazions  to  establish  a  uniformity  of  customs  tkroughoui  tkeir  do« 
mimoas,  and  to  frame  all  institutions,  civil  and  religious,  on  a  GreciaD 
iQodel.  We  liave  already  seen  how  their  effort  to  Hellenize  the  Per- 
sians led  to  their  being  deprived  of  the  empire  of  upper  Asia  ;  but  this 
loss  did  not  hinder  them  from  making  similar  attempto  on  the  Jews.  A 
pretext  for  interference  was  afforded  during  the  high  priesthood  oi 
Onias»  who  expelled  Simon,  the  governor  of  the  temple.  Simon  sought 
refuge  with  the  Syrians,  and  informed  them  that  there  were  vast  treasH 
ures  preserved  in  the  sanctuary  of  Jerdselem ;  and  the  Syrian  monarch 
Seleucus,  whose  own  resources  were  exhausted,  sent  lus  servants  to 
bring  them  to  Antiocb.  Onias  had  sufficient  energy  to  prevent  this 
profanation ;  he  went  in  person  to  Seledcus,  and  affoided  him  such  sat« 
isfactory  explanations  that  Simon  was  banished. 

Antiochus  Epiphdnes,  soon  after  succeeding  to  the  throne  of  his  Ei- 
ther Seleucus,  was  bribed  to  deprive  Onias  of  the  priesthood;  he 
conferred  it  on  Jason,  who  had  already  so  far  conformed  to  Greek  cus- 
toms as  to  abandon  his  original  name,  Jesua.  Under  Jason's  rule  a 
general  apostacy  overspread  the  nation,  the  service  of  the  temple  was 
Beglected,  academies  on  the  Greek  model  were  opened  in  Jerusalem, 
and  the  high-priest  himself  publicly  sent  an  offering  to  the  Tyrian  Her'-' 
cuies.  Jason  was,  in  his  turn,  supplanted  by  his  brother  Menelaus, 
who  stripped  the  temple  of  all  its  ornaments  to  pay  the  large  bribe  he 
had  promised  to  the  kinr.  Oufas,  who  since  his  deposition  had  lived 
at  Antioch,  remonstrated  against  this  sacrilege;  his  denunciations 
alarmed  the  wicked  Meneldus,  and  he  procured  the  murder  of  the  wor- 
thy priest,  who  fell  regretted  even  by  the  idolaters.  Menelaus  now 
pursued  his  iniquitous  course  without  restraint,  until  the  multitude,  un<* 
able  to  endure  hia  exactions,  raised  a  formidable  riot  in  the  city,  md 
killed  the  captain  of  the  Syrian  guard,  which  had  been  brought  to  pro* 
tact  the  high-priest.  The  sanhedrimy  or  Jewish  comicil,  allayed  the 
tumult,  and  sent  three  deputies  to  represent  the  state  of  affairs  to  the 
king,  Antiochus,  and  expose  the  crimes  of  Menelius.  But  the  crafty 
priest  was  prepared  to  meet  the  danger  ;  he  had  won  the  royal  favor- 
ites  by  large  bribes,  and  at  their  instigation  the  deputies,  when  they 
j^reeenled  themselves  to  Antiochus,  instead  of  being  heard  were  hur- 
ried to  execution.  This  atrocity  was  so  revolting,  that  the  Tyrians, 
though  generally  hostile  to  the  Jews,  showed  their  sense  of  the  injus- 
tice that  had  been  committed  by  giving  the  bodies  of  (he  unfortunate 
deputies  an  honorable  burial. 

Antfochus  invaded  Egypt  (b.  c.  170),  and  while  he  was  engaged  in 
the  conquest  of  that  country,  a  rep<m  vras  q)read  through  Syria  and 
Palestine,  that  he  had  been  killed  before  Alexandria.  J&on,  believing 
that  this  was  a  favorable  oj^rtnnity  for  recovering  the  authority  of 
which  he  had  been  deprived^  mustered  a  nnall  army,  marched  to  Jerti- 
salera,  and  being  admitted  into  the  city  by  some  of  his  partisans,  butch- 
efed  all  whom  he  suspected  of  opposing  his  claims.  The  return  of 
Antiochus  soon  induced  Jdson  to  seek  shelter  in  exile ;  he  wandered 
about  from  city  to  city,  detested  by  all  who  knew  him,  as  a  betrayer  of 
his  country,  and  monster  of  mankind. 

Aatieckiia  was  highly  provoked  by  Jison's  rebellion,  especially  as  he 
was  iafonMd  that  tl^  Jews  had  made  public*  rc^joacings  on  hearii^g  tiw 
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Taport  of  his  deattL  He  marched  against  Jerdsalem,  and,  after  en« 
countering  a  sharp  resistance,  forced  his  way  into  the  city.  He  spared 
no  cruelty  against  the  unhappy  inhabitants ;  in  three  days  forty  thousand 
were  slain,  and  as  many  more  sold  as  slaves  to  the  neighboring  nations.. 
Nor  did  his  fury  stop  here :  he  entered  into  the  Holy  of  Holies,  oflfered 
unclean  animals  upon  the  altar  of  bumt-ofierinjfs,  polluted  the  whole 
building  by  sprinkling  it  with  water  in  which  nesh  had  been  boiled, 
dedicated  the  temple  itself  to  Jupiter  Ol3nnpiu8,  and  erected  the  statue 
of  that  deity,  <*  the  abomination  of  desolation,*'  foretold  by  the  prophet 
Daniel,  on  the  altar  of  the  Lord  in  the  inner  court  of  the  temple.  All 
who  refused  to  worship  the  idol  were  cruelly  tortured  until  thev  either 
complied  or  sunk  under  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  An  eoict  was 
issued,  forbidding  the  observance  of  the  sabbath,  or  of  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision ;  and  two  women  having  been  found  guilty  of  circumcising 
their  children  on  the  eighth  day  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  were 
led  round  the  city  with  the  infants  hung  from  their  necks,  and  then  cast 
headlong  from  die  highest  pinnacle  of  the  city  walls.  To  escape 
these  cruelties,  many  of  the  Jews  fled  to  the  craggy  rocks  and  caverns 
which  abound  in  Palestine,  living  upon  wild  roots  and  herbs,  to  avoid 
the  dangers  of  death  or  apostacy. 

Even  in  these  desolate  places  of  refuge  they  were  pursued  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  cruel  king ;  in  one  cave  more  than  a  thousand  Jews, 
who  had  assembled  to  celebrate  the  sabbath,  were  massacred  by  die 
soldiers  of  the  provincial  governor.  The  noble  constancy  exhibited  by 
many  Jewish  martyrs  of  evenr  age,  sex,  and  condition,  frequently  com- 
pelled the  idolators  to  yield  mem  involuntary  admiration,  and  many  of 
the  Sjrrian  officers  secretly  evaded  the  orders  of  their  t3nrannical  mas- 
ter, and  tried  to  win  the  Jews  by  gentleness  and  persuasion  instead  of 
persecution  and  torture. 

Mattathfas,  the  head  of  the  Asm6nean  family,  which  was  the  first  in 
the  classes  of  the  hereditary  priesthood,  unable  to  endure  the  scenes 
of  cruelty  and  profaneness  which  were  displayed  at  Jerusalem,  retiredf 
to  his  native  place,  the  village  of  M6din,  where  fbr  some  time  he  was 
permitted  to  follow  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  At  length  a  Syrian  offi- 
cer was  sent  to  this  remote  place ;  he  assembled  the  inhabitants,  and 
offered  the  king's  favor  and  protection  as  a  reward  for  apostacy.  Some 
miserable  wretches  complied,  but  as  one  of  them  was  about  to  offer 
sacrifice  to  th^  idol,  Mattathfas  slew  the  renegade  upon  the  spot.  His 
sons,  imitating  his  example,  overthrew  the  «dtar,  and  broke  the  idol. 
But  as  they  were  aware  mat  their  conduct  would  be  regarded  as  trea- 
sonable, they  abandoned  their  village,  and  withdrew  into  the  Jewish 
deserts,  whither  they  were  soon  followed  by  bands  of  brave  followers, 
determined  at  all  hazards  to  vindicate  the  law  of  Moses.  Mattathfas 
restored  the  worship  of  the  Lord  in  several  of  the  cities  from  which  he 
had  expelled  the  Sjrrian  garrisons,  and  he  would  probably  have  recov- 
ered Jertisalem  itself,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  death  (b.  c.  166). 
In  his  last  moments  he  appointed  his  son  Jddas  to  command  the  army 
of  the  faithful,  and  exhorted  his  sons  to  persevere  in  their  heroic  efforts 
fbr  restoring  Uie  purity  of  Divine  worship. 

The  contest  between  the  Syrians  and  the  JewiA  insu^eiits  now  as- 
sumed the. form  and  impo^tanoe^f  regular  war.    The  latter  were  named 
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Macc&bees,  because  they  engrayed  on  their  standards  the  four  Hebrew 
letters  ^!3;393i  being  the  initial  letters  of  the  words  in  the  eleventh  verse 
of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Exodua,  Mi  Kamoka  B'elohlm  Jehovah. 
Under  the  command  of  Jddas,  the  Maccabees  gained  several  great  vic- 
tories over  the  Syrians,  and  reduced  some  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
Palestine.  The  defeat  of  the  Syrians  at  Bethzdra  was  the  most  signal 
and  decisive  of  his  exploits  ;  the  garrison  at  Jerusalem  fled  from  their 
posts,  and  the  Maccabees  recovered  the  sanctuary  and  metropolis  of 
th^ir  nation  without  meeting  any  resistance.  When  they  came  to 
Mount  Zion,  and  beheld  the  desolation  of  the  city  and  temple,  they  rent 
their  clothes,  and  gave  vent  to  their  sorrow  in  loud  lamentations.  Jti- 
das  waited  until  tibeir  first  emotions  of  sorrow  had  abated,  and  then, 
having  secured  the  avenues  to  the  city  by  sufficient  guards,  he  employed 
his  men  in  purifying  the  temple,  and  restoring  its  ruined  altars.  Three 
years  after  its  profanation,  the  holy  place  was  restored,  and  the  feast  of 
its  dedication  celebrated  with  all  possible  solemnity.  But  his  religious 
duties  did  not  divert  Jddas  from  his  exertions  to  maintain  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  country ;  he  secured  the  frontiers  by  fortresses,  repulsed 
many  successive  invasions  of  the  Syrians,  and  gained  a  signal  triumph 
over  the  Idumeans,  who  had  joined  the  oppressors  of  the  Jews.  At 
length,  having  engaged  the  Syrian  army  under  Bacchfdes  against  fear- 
ful odds,  Jddas  was  abandoned  by  his  followers,  and  slain,  after  having 
destroyed  a  multitude  of  his  enemies  (b.  c.  161).  His  body  was  re* 
covered  by  his  brethren,  and  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  father  al 
M6din ;  his  loss  was  universally  mourned,  and  as  he  was  bonie  to  the 
tomb,  the  Jews  sung  a  funeral  hymn,  in  imitation  of  that  which  David 
had  composed  on  the  death  of  Jon'athan,  exclaiming,  ''How  is  the 
mighty  fallen !  How  is  the  preserver  of  Israel  slain  V* 

Bacchldes  easily  recovered  Jerdsalem,  after  which  he  marched 
against  the  remnant  of  the  Maccabees,  who  still  held  together  under 
the  command  of  Jon^athan,  the  brother  of  Jddas.  After  several  inde- 
cisive engagements,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  and  Jon'athan 
soon  after  was  elevated  to  the  high-priesthood  by  Alexander  Balas,  the 
competitor  with  Demetrius  for  the  Syrian  crown.  Under  the  adminis* 
tration  of  Jon'athan,  Judea  soon  became  a  flourishing  and  powerful 
state  ;  he  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Romans  and  the  Spartans,  and 
at  the  same  time  won  the  friendship  of  the  Syrian  kings  by  his  tm- 
shaken  fidelity.  He  was  at  length  treacherously  murdered  by  Try'- 
phon,  who  dreaded  that  Jon'athan  would  oppose  his  usurpation  of  die 
Syrian  throne  (b.  c.  143). 

Simon,  the  last  surviving  son  <^  Mattathfas,  succeeded  to  the  priest- 
hood, and  obtained  from  the  Syrian  king  the  privilege  of  coining  money, 
which  in  the  East  ia  regarded  as  an  acknowledgment  of  independence. 
One  of  his  coins  has  been  preserved ;  it  bears  on  the  front  an  inscrip* 
tion  in  the  old  Samaritan  character,  which. signifies  ^*  the  fourth  year," 
and  on  the  reverse  "  from  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem.'* 

After  a  glorious  administration  of  eight  years,  Simon  and  his  two 
eldest  sons  were  treachermisly  murdered  by  his  son-in-law  Ptol'emy ; 
but  Hjnr^canus,  the  younger  son,  escaped,  and  was  immediately  recog- 
nised head  of  the  nation.  He  succeeded  in  finally  shaking  off  the 
Syrian  yoke,  and  at  the  same  time  he  incorporated  the  Idumeans  wi& 
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the  Jews,  as  lias  been  related  in  the  preceding  sectimi^  Hyi^caniw 
was  a  zealous  friend  of  the  Pharisees  in  the  eariy  pari  of  his  teigOf 
and  they  in  tarn  exalted  him  u  tl^e  onlv  prince  who  had  ever  united 
the  three  offices  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king ;  but  toward  the  close  of 
his  reign  he  quarrelled  with  this  haughty  sect,  and  was  in  consequence 
subjected  to  so  many  annoyances,  that  he  died  of  sheer  rexatioa.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Aristob'ulus,  a  weak  and  feeble-minded 
prince,  who  died  of  remorse  (or  having  put  his  brother  to  death  oa 
groundless  suspicion. 

The  crown  and  priesthood  next  devolved  on  Alexander  Janqs^us, 
whose  reign  was  disturbed  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Pharisees.  Several 
insurrections  were  raised  against  him,  which  he  suppressed,  and  pun- 
ished the  revolters  with  great  severity.  He  was  a  brave  and  skilftd 
warrior,  but  wifortunately  devoted  to  licentious  pleasures.  Fatigues 
and  debauches  soon  brought  him  to  the  grave  (b.  o.  79) :  at  his  death 
he  bequeathed  the  regency  to  his  queen  Alexandra,  and  the  crown  to 
whichever  of  her  sons,  Hyr'caaus  and  Aristob'ulusi  she  should  £nd 
Host  worthy  of  the  succession. 

Alexandra  gave  herself  up  completely  to  the  Pharisaic  faction,  and 
through  the  influence  of  that  party  soon  established  her  authority. 
Anxious  to  retain  power,  she  conferred  the  high-priesthood  on  her  eld-* 
est  son  Hyr'canus,  because  he  was  of  a  less  enterprising  spirit  than 
his  brother,  and  kept  Aristob'ulus  carefully  secluded  in  private  life.  On 
her  death  Aristob'ulus,  in  spite  of  the  Pharisees,  deposed  his  eldest 
brother,  and  Hyr'canus,  who  had  little  ambition,  gladly  acquiesced  in 
the  new  arrangement.  But  Antip'ater,  an  Idumcan  proselyte,  believing 
that  he  might  easily  reign  in  the  name  of  Hyr'canus,  conveyed  that 
prince  to  Pi§tra,  and  having  levied  a  numerous  army  of  Arabs,  invaded 
Judea,  and  besieged  Aristob'ulus  in  Jerusalem.  Aristob'ulus  af^aled 
to  the  Romans,  who  had  now  extended  their  empire  into  Asia ;  and 
both  parties  agreed  that  the  succession  should  be  decided  by  the  victo- 
rious Pompey,  who  had  just  concluded  the  Mithridatic  war. 

Aristob'ulttS  soon  had  reason  to  fear  that  Pompey  would  decide  in 
favor  of  his  brother ;  he  therefore  stood  upon  his  defence,  and  fortified 
Jerusalem.  Getting  alarmed  at  the  advance  of  the  Romans,  he  went 
^  a  suppliant  to  Pompey's  camp ;  but  the  Jews  during  his  absence 
closed  the  gates  of  their  city,  and  refused  to  admit  a  Roman  garrison, 
ut)on  which  Pompey  ordered  Aristob'ulus  to  be  kept  in  chains,  and  laid 
siege  to  Jenlsalem.  After  a  siege  of  three  months  tlie  city  was 
stormed,  and  twelve  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  slain.  The  waUs  and 
ibnifications  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  but  the  temple  and  its  treas- 
ures were  spared  by  the  conquerors. 

Hyr^canus  was  nominally  restored,  but  all  the  real  power  of  the  state 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Antip^ater.  This  craf^  politician  supported  the 
cause  of  Pompey  during  the  Roman  civil  wars  until  that  general  was 
slain,  and  then  won  the  favor  of  Caesar  by  rendering  him  effective  aid 
when  he  was  blockaded  in  Alexandria.  In  reward  for  these  services, 
Her^od,  the  second  son  of  Antip'ater,  was  appointed  governor  of  Gali- 
lee, where  he  signalised  himself  by  extirpating  the  bands  of  robbers 
that  infested  the  country^  In  the  civil  wars  ai^r  the  death  of  CsMar, 
Jttdea  was  not  less  distmotpd  than  the  Roman  empire ;  Antip'ater  W9m 


potBonedy  his  eideot  son  Plna'ael  put  to  death,  and  Her'od  driren  into 
exile.  Through  the  influence  of  Mark  Antony,  however,  Herod  was 
Bot  only  restored  to  hia  former  power,  but  created  king  of  Judea 
(b.  c.  40).  He  had  to  conquer  hia  kingdom ;  for  the  Jews  were  reluct* 
ant  to  submit  to  an  IdnmeaU)  and  were  not  conciliated  by  his  marriage 
with  Maiaam'ne,  a  pirincess  of  the  Asmonean  race. 

Herod's  rule  was  tyrannical  and  oppressive ;  he  put  to  death  the 
high-priest  Hyr^caaus,  his  own  wife  Mariam'ne,  and  several  of  his 
sons,  and  massacred  all  whom  he  suspected  of  being  discontented  with 
his  dominion.  While  he  thus  lived  in  constant  dread  of  being  hurled 
from  his  throne  by  his  discontented  subjects,  **  there  came  wise  men 
from  the  east  to  Jerusalem,  saying,  Where  is  he  that  is  bom  king  of  the 
Jews  ?  for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east,  and  ore  come  to  worship 
hinu"  Herod  was  greatly  troubled  by  this  announcement ;  he  assem- 
bled the  chief-priests  and  scribes,  and  inquired  of  them  where  Christ 
should  be  bom.  Having  heard  ^t  Beddehem  was  the  place  foretold 
by  the  prophets^  he  sent  the  wise  men  thither, ''  and  said.  Go  and 
search  diligently  for  the  young  child ;  and  when  ye  have  found  him, 
bcmg  me  word  again,  that  I  may  come  and  worship  him  also."  Our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  birth  was  thus  wondrously  announced,  was 
miraculousiy  saved  from  the  wrath  of  the  crael  king,  for  the  wise  men, 
<<  being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream  that  they  should  not  return  to  Herod, 
they  departed  into  their  own  country  another  way.  And  when  they 
were  departed,  behold,  the  angel  of  die  Lord  appeareth  to  Joseph  in  a 
dream,  saying,  Arise  and  take  the  young  child  and  his  mother,  and  flee 
into  Egypt,  voA  be  thou  diere  until  I  bring  thee  word:  for  Herod  will 
seek  the  young  child  to  destroy  him.  When  he  arose,  he  took  the 
young  child  sni  his  mother  by  night,  and  departed  into  Egypt :  and 
was  there  until  the  death  of  Herod."  When  Herod  found  that  the 
wise  men  did  not  return,  he  was  exceeding  "  wroth,  and  sent  forth,  and 
slew  all  the  children  that  were  in  Bethlehem,  and  in  all  the  coasts 
thereof,  from  two  years  old  and  under,  according  to  the  time  which  he 
had  diligently  inquired  of  the  wise  men." 

Herod  did  not  long  survive  this  atrocious  cruelty;  he  died  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  his  subjects,  and  was 
soeceeded  by  his  son  Archel4us.  Several  insurrections  were  raised 
by  the  Jews  against  their  new  ruler,  which  were  not  suppressed  with- 
out great  blocdshed.  At  length  all  parties  appealed  to  CsBsar,  who 
divided  the  domimons  of  Herod  among  his  children,  giving  Axchel&us 
Judea,  with  the  title  of  Eth'narch.  But  Archelius  proved  so  unworthy 
a  governor,  that  the  Roman  emperor,  wearied  by  the  complaints  urged 
against  him,  derived  him  of  power,  and  banished  him  into  Gratd. 
Judea  was  now  formally  made  a  Roman  province,  and  subjected  to 
taxation.  It  was.  about  this  time  that  our  blessed  Lord,  being  twelve 
years  of  age,  was  brought  by  his  parents  to  celebrate  the  passover, 
according  to  the  Jewish  custom,  which  obliged  all  males  who  had 
attained  that  age  to  repair  to  the  temple  on  the  three  great  festivals. 

The  Jews  were  very  reluctant  to  submit  to  taxation,  and  frequently 
took  up  arms  against  the  publicans,  or  tax-gatherers  :  but  when  Pilate 
was  appointed  to  the  govenftient  (a.  d.  20)  diey  were  still  more 
sdarmsd  for  their  rettgkm,  beeanse  Pilate,  on  entering  ibie  city,  btought 
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wilhjiim  the  Roman  ttaadaids,  ymbich^  Aaat  their  beanag  imagw,  tlia^ 
Jowsragaried  as  idols. 

With  grwl  difficulty  Pilate  was  iadnoed  to  remore  the  offiRum 
ensimi  bull  he  soea  provoked  a  fresh  insorreelion  by  attempting  to 
phifldoT'  tb^  sacred  treasury.  He  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fall  on  the 
riotous  mob  that  resisted  the  attempt,  and  many  innoceiit  livee  wen 
seorificed  ia  the  conftision.  The  state  of  society  in.  Jhndea  became  very 
eeirupt  diving  Pilate's  administration ;  there  wasno  cltee  that  escaped 
the  demoraliang  effects  of  profligacy  in  the  gOFomment^  sod'  dieooiiteBt 
in  the  pe^e.  John  the  Bapdst,  a  psophet,  the  foiexunner  of  the  Mee* 
siahf  ^>peared  in  the  wildemese  of  Judea,  praaching  the  neceesity  of 
i^pentanoe,  and  announcing  that  the  kingdom. of  heaven  was  at  hand. 
The  austerity  of  his  life,  and  the  noTeSy  of  hie  doctrines,  induced 
great  nombers  to  become  his  diseiptos,  wbo  were  **  baptized  of  him  in 
Jordan,  Cjonfesaing  their  sins"  f  ik.  n.  30).  Many  believed  that  he  was 
the  Messiah ;  the  Etraogeliat  dedarea,  ^  the  people  weee  in  expeda* 
tion,  and  all  men  mused  in  their  hearle  of  John,  whether  be  were  the 
Ghrieti  or  not ;  John  answwred,  saying  unto  diem  all,  I  indeed  baptkae 
yoiu. with  water ;  but  one  mightier  thtm  I  cometh,  the  latohefr  of  whose 
a^8. 1  am  not  worthy  to  uidoose :  he  shall' baptixe  you  with  the  IMy^ 
Qhost  and  wii^.fire :  whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroo^il3r 
purge  his  floer^  snd  will  gather  the  wheat:  iaio  his  gamer ;  bnt  the 
cluiSrhe  will  bran  with/&w  uwipiettchahle.''  Bui  the  preaching  of  John' 
was  only  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  greater  teacher.  Our  Loidr 
Jesus  Christ  hijiieg  attained  the  thutieth  yean  of  his  age  pveseoted* 
himself  to  be  bapiiied,  and  as  he  went;  up  out  of.  the  water  a  remarka* 
Ue  miura^le  atteeted  Msdlrinity,  Hhr  '^^  heavens  were  opened  unto- 
him)  and  John  saw  the  spirit  of  Qod  desoeading.  like  a  dore^  and  lights 
iug.iqpon  him :  and  le,  a.  Toice  from  heaven  saying.  This  is  my  beloved' 
Soo^  .in  whom  I.  am  well  pleased."  Immediately  after  hia  baptism  an 
Lord,  entered  on. his  mission,  Sttd  **  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  king«> 
dom».  a^  healing  all  manner  of  sickness  ai^  all  manner  of  disease 
among  the  people."  But  in  spite  of  his  meny  sti]qpeadoos  ratracleSi 
the  great  body  of  the*  Jems  refiised  to  believe  in  his  mission,  and 
I^otted  against  his  life. 

Herod  An'tipaa^  and  his  bvodieT  Philip,  still  held  the  provineee 
which  had  been  granted  them  after  the  death  of  their  &thsr,  Heiod  the 
Grc^.  The  former  was:  married  to  the  daughter  of  an  Ambian,  the 
latter  to  his  own  niece  Herddms.  Herod  An^tipaa  sent  away  his  own 
wife  and  married  his  sister-in-law,  though  she  had  cluldren  by  his^ 
brother  Philip,  which  was  contrary  to  the  Mosaic  law.  The  whole 
nation  eoxJaimed  against  thi$  incestuous  union ;  John  the  Biqidst,  espe- 
cially^  had  the  courage  to  reprove  bodi  the  king  and  his  paramour  in 
the  severest  terms.  Herodias,  stung  by  his  reproaches,  induced  her 
husband  to  throw  his  faithful  monitor  into  prison,  and  subsequently,  by 
teeans  of  her  daughter,  obCsined  an  order  foit  his  execution.  John  was 
beheaded  :in  pdson,  but  his  disciples  gave  hia  body  an  honorable  hmdal; 
and  the  whoje  n^ticn  lamented  hie  deadkw 

When  our  Wd  Jeans  Christ  bttd  AilfiUed  tha  object  of  hiannwienv 
b^  p^a^hing  the  glad  tidings  of  aalvaimi,  God  pennitted  him  to  be- 
d^^fid.ieKp  the  hand* of  hin  enmmeaand  im.ta'a  csuel.  dead^  in 
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fMdei  that  liis  vdEnrings  shoold  make  atonement  ftnr  the  sins  of  man- 
kind. Tke  Jewa  falsely  accused  him  before  Pilate  of  a  design  to  sub* 
TiNt  die  government ;  Pilate,  though  convinced  of  his  innocence,  pro- 
noanced  sentence  of  condemnation,  and  Jesus  was  crucified  between 
two  makfactors  (a.  d.  33) ;  but  God  did  not  <<  suffer  his  H0I7  One  to 
aee  conuptioa ;"  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  Christ  was  raised 
from  the  dead,  and  after  continuing  forty  days  with  his  disciples  ascend- 
ed into  heaven.  Previous  to  his  departure  he  promised  his  disciples' 
that  they  should  xeceive  another  Comforter,  and  this  was  fulfilled  by 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  cm  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

The  murder  of  our  blessed  Lord  did  not  prevent  the  spread  of  his 
doctrines ;  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  three  thousand  persons  were  con- 
verted  by  the  preaching  of  Peter,  and  every  succeeding  day  fresh  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  church.  In  the  wicked  and  distracted  condi- 
tion of  Jewish  society,  the  conduct  of  the  Christian  community  aflbrded 
a  remarkaUe  example  of  purity,  harmony,  and  self-denial.'  **  The  mul- 
titude of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul :  nei- 
ther said  any  of  them  that  aught  of  the  things  which  he  possessed  was 
his  own ;  but  they  had  all  things  common/'  In  consequence  of  the 
great  increase  of  the  church,  seven  deacons  were  appointed  to  take- 
chaiffe  of  *'  the  daily  ministration,"  of  whom  the  most  remarkable  was 
Stephen,  who,  '*  full  of  faith  and  power,  did  great  wonders  and  mira^^ 
cles  among  ihit  people."  The  rulers  of  the  synagogue,  unable  to  con- 
fute Stei^en,  accused  him  to  the  sanhedrim,  or  council,  of  Imving 
Uasj^enaed  Moses  and  Grod.  Fi^e  witnesses  were  suborned  to  sup- 
pCHt  the  accusation,  and  Stephen  was  subjected  to  Ui^  mockery  of  a 
tiial.  He  easily  refuted  the  charges  brought  against  him,  but  when  he 
repeated  his  beUef  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  his  ettdiuies  were  ffled 
wkh  fury ;  **  they  cried  out  with  a  loud  vovce,  and  stopped  their  ears,' 
and  ran  upon  hun  with  one  accord,  and  cast  him  out  ci(  the  city,  and 
stoned  him;  and  the  witnesses  laid  dowii  theit  clothes  at  a  young 
man's  feet,  whose  name  was  Saul.  And  they  stoned  Stephen^  callmg 
upon  Gvod,  and  saying,  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.  And  he  kneeled 
dowBk,  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice.  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  t6  th6ir 
charge.    And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  fell  asleepi" 

Saul,  who  was  subsequently  called  Pad,  had  conseiH^  to- the  death 
of  Stephen,  and  was  so  eager  a  persecutor,  that  he  obtained  a'coit^mis- 
sioa  to  search  after  the  Christians  who  sought  sheHeir  in  Damas^cus: 
On  his  way  to  that  city,  he  was  miraculously  stnick  to  the  earth;  and 
God  was  graciously  pleased  to  convince  him  of  th^  truth  of-  the  gos- 
pel. Theneeforwud  he  became  a  zealous  apostle  of  the  faith,  speab* 
ing  boldly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  continuance  of  the 
persecution  at  Jentealem  was,  by  divine  providence,  turned  into  a- 
means  of  propagating  the  gospel ;  for  the  disciples,  hieing  dispersed, 
carried  their  doctrines  into  every  city  whetre  the'  JeWs'  had  synagogues. 

In  the  meantime,  Pilate  was  stripped  of  his  gotek^ment,  and  sent  to^ 
answer  charges  of  t3nranny  and  misgovetnment  before  the  emperor ; 
his  delence  was  so  unsatisliabtoryi  that  he  was  *  biinished"  to  Gai^, 
where,  unable  to  endure  the  sliAgs  of  a*  gttilty  cbnscience,  he  killed 
huDielf  with  his  own  swoid.  Heiod  AeHp'ptt,  the*  grandson'  of  Hetod 
tl»GMat,  had  been  kept  in  prison' dimttg  the  re^  of' ite  enipfttot 
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Tiberius,  but  on  the  accestion  of  Calig^ula  he  was  not  only  restored  to 
liberty,  but  obtained  the  provinces  that  had  belonged  to  his  uncle 
Philip,  with  the  title  of  king  (a.  d.  41).  Through  his  influence,  Calig'- 
ula  was  induced  to  recall  Mb  edict  for  desecrating  the  temple  of  Jem- 
salem  by  erecting  his  own  statue  in  it,  and  to  pardon  the  Jews  for 
resisting  the  imperial  commands.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Cla^« 
dius,  Agrip'pa  obtained  the  government  of  all  tike  territories  which  had 
belonged  to  his  grandfather,  Herod  the  Great.  He  returned  to  his 
kingdon),  where  he  showed  an  extraordinary  attachment  to  the  Jewish 
religion  ;  and,  to  please  the  Pharisees,  he  began  to  persecute  the 
Christians.  St.  James,  the  brother  of  John,  sometimes  called  the 
Less,  to  distinguish  him  from  St.  James  the  first  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
was  beheaded,  and  St.  Peter  cast  into  prison  ;  but  Peter  was  miracu* 
lously  delivered  by  an  angel,  and  Herod  Agrip^pa  soon  after  died  in 
great  misery  from  a  painful  and  loathsome  disease. 

On  the  death  of  Herod  Agrip'pa,  Judea  was  once  more  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  Roman  province.  The  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  the 
provincial  governors  filled  the  land  with  wretchedness ;  bands  of  rob* 
bers  not  only  infested  the  roads,  but  even  ventured  to  attack  the  towns ; 
certain  pretended  zealots,  called  iStcartt,  or  assassins,  committed  the 
most  horrid  murders,  in  the  name  of  religion  and  liberty ;  while  false 
prophets  and  messiahs  raised  repeated  insurrections,  which  were  pun- 
ished with  dreadful  severity.  AH  these  evils  were  aggravated  under 
the  administration  of  F61ix,  whose  avarice  was  unbounded,  and  who 
never  hesitated  to  commit  any  crime  by  which  he  might  gratify  his 
depraved  passions.  Before  .this  wicked  governor  the  apostle  Paul  was 
brought,  when  falsely  accused  by  the  Jews  of  disturbing  the  public 
peace.  C^  the  public  trial  nothing  could  be  proved  against  the  apos- 
tle, but  F^lix  detained  him  in  custody.  After  some  time  he  privately 
sent  for  Paul,  to  hear  him  concerning  the  faith  in  Christ,  "  and  as  he 
reasoned  of  righteousness,  temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,  F^lix 
trembled,  and  answered,  Go  thy  way  for  this  time ;  when  I  have  a 
convenient  season  I  will  call  for  thee.  He  hoped  also  that  money 
should  have  been  given  him  of  Paul,  that  he  might  loose  him  ;  where- 
fore he  sent  for  him  the  oflener,  and  communed  with  him.  But  after 
two  years  Por'cius  Ff.'s'tu8  came  into  Felix's  room  :  and  Fdlix,  willing 
to  show  the  Jews  a  pleasure,  left  Paul  bound."  Fes'tus,  on  assuming 
the  government,  found  the  priests  at  war  with  each  other  respecting 
their  shares  of  the  tithes.  To  such  a  hei^t  did  their  rancor  rise,  that 
the  rival  parties  hired  troc^s  of  assassins,  and  filled  both  city  and 
country,  and  even  the  very  temple,  with  blood.  Seditions  against  the 
Romans  were  also  frequent,  and  the  bands  of  robbers  plundered  and 
massacred  everywhere  without  mercy.  While  Fes'tus  was  endeavor- 
ing to  provide  some  remedy  for  these  disorders,  Paul  was  brought 
before  him  for  trial ;  the  i^wstle  observing  the  vindictive  temper  of  the 
Jews,  and  having  little  confidence  in  the  firmness  of  Fes^tus,  aj^ealed 
to  Csesar,  and  was  of  course  sent  to  Rome. 

Fes'tus  was  succeeded  by  Albinus,  and  afterward  by  FkSrus,  the  last 
and  worst  governor  the  Jews  ever  had  (a.  n.  64).  F16nis  resolved  to 
drive  the  Jews  into  open  rebellion,  to  prevent  any  inquiry  into  his 
manifoM  oppressions.    The  unhappy  nation  seemed  blindly  to  second 
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hvB  efforts  by  taking  up  anus  to  drive  the  Syrians  out  of  Caesarea,  and 
by  raising  seditions  in  almost  every  city  where  they  were  settled.  At 
length  the  zealots  attacked  the  Romans  in  the  fortresses  which  had 
been  erected  to  secure  Jerdsalem,  and  put  all  who  opposed  them  to 
the  sword,  including  even  the  garrisons  that  capitulated.  The  governor 
of  Syria  marched  into  Judea  to  punish  these  disorders,  but  he  was 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  the  Jews  now  resolved  to  brave  the  entire 
strength  of  the  empire  (a.  d.  67).  The  Christians  of  Jerdsalem,  re- 
membering our  Savior's  warning,  retired  to  PeVla,  beyond  the  Jordan, 
whither  the  war  did  not  reach,  and  their  example  was  followed  by 
several  Jews  in  the  higher  classes. 

Yespdsian,  a  Roman  general,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself 
in  Germany  and  Britain,  was  appointed  by  N6ro  to  conduct  the  war 
against  the  Jews.  He  encountered  everywhere  a  fierce  resistance,  and 
at  length,  when  he  reached  Cssar^a^  he  halted  his  army,  trusting  that 
the  Jews,  by  their  intestine  tumults,  would  become  so  weakened  as  to 
afford  him  an  easy  victory  (a.  d.  70).  Such  an  en>ectation  was  but 
too  reasonable ;  the  zealots,  who  had  fled  before  the  Romans,  were 
now  collected  in  Jerusalem,  under  the  command  of  a  vile  demagogue, 
John  of  Gis^chala,  and  being  joined  by  the  Idumeans,*  committed  the 
most  horrid  butcheries,  and  polluted  the  temple  itself  with  horrid  mur- 
ders. Another  party  was  formed  by  Simon,  the  son  of  Gorfas,  whose 
atrocities  in  the  country  rivalled  those  of  John  in  the  city ;  he  was  in- 
vited to  Jerusalem,  as  a  counter^ise  to  John  and  the  zealots,  but  the 
remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease,  for  Simon  proved  the  worse 
scourge  of  the  two.  A  third  faction  was  formed  by  Eleizar,  who 
seized  the  upper  part  of  the  temple,  and  thus,  while  the  enemies  were 
adv^cing  against  the  devoted  city,  its  garrison  and  its  citizens  were 
engaged  in  mutual  slaughter. 

In  the  meantime,  Yesp^ian,  having  been  raised  to  the  empire  in- 
trusted the  command  of  the  army  to  his  son  Titus,  who  entered  Judea 
with  a  very  numerous  and  well-appointed  army  (a.  d.  73).  He  ad- 
vanced against  Jerusalem,  meeting  no  resistance  in  the  open  country, 
a  circumstance  which  led  him  to  believe  that  the  Jews  had  repented 
of  their  rebellion,  and  were  preparing  for  submission.  Under  thw  mis- 
taken impression,  he  exposed  himself  negligently  in  the  difficult  defile 
called  the  valley  of  JehosVaphat,  where  he  was  separated  from  his 
cavalry.  In  this  situation  he  was  suddenly  assailed  by  the  factions, 
and  was  exposed  to  such  danger  that  his  escape  was  regarded  as  little 
short  of  a  miracle.  The  siege  was  now  formally  commenced ;  the 
Jews,  shut  up  in  the  city,  suffered  dreadfully  from  famine  and  pesti- 
lence, but  the  factions  did  not  lay  aside  their  mutual  fury ;  they  con- 
tinued to  slaughter  each  other,  even  while  their  walls  were  shaken  by 
the  battering  engines  of  the  Romans.  Language  would  fail  to  describe 
the  horrid  sufferings  of  the  besieged ;  hunger  reduced  them  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  using  the  most  revolting  and  unnatural  substances  for  food, 
while  the  zealots  made  the  miseries  and  groans  of  their  starving  breth- 
ren the  subject  of  their  cruel  mirth,  and  carried  their  barbari^  even  to 
the  sheathing  their  swords  on  these  poor  wretches,  under  pretence  of 
trying  their  sharpness. 

At  length  the  walls  of  the  city  were  battered  down,  and  the  Romans 


besieged  tbB4eiiq>le,  where  tbe  desperate  fiBtctionfl  still  maintained  aa 
aneigetic  resistance.  Titus  was  Teiy  anxious  to  save  the  sacred  ed- 
ifice, but  one  of  his  soldiers  threw  a  lighted  brand  into  one  of  the  win- 
dows, and  the  whole  building  was  soon  in  flames.  A  fearful  masaacxe 
followed ;  the  Romans  refused  all  quarter,  and  many  thousands  perished 
by  the  fire,  the  sword,  or  by  throwing  themselres  headlong  from  the 
battlements.  This  scene  of  butchery  was  continued  for  seyeral  days, 
until  Jertisalem  was  left  utterly  desc^te.  The  number  of  prisoiien 
reserved  for  a  fate  worse  than  death  amounted  to  ninety-seven  thousand, 
eleven  thousand  of  whom  were  starved  to  death  by  the  neglect  or  cu- 
pidity of  their  keepers.  According  to  Jos^phua,  there  perished  at  Je- 
jTusalem  during  the  siege,  by  famine,  pestilence,  and  the  sword,  more 
than  a  million  of  Jews  and  proselytes ;  but  this  statement  appears  to  be 
^aggerated. 

"When  the  soldiers  had  ended  their  destructive  work  of  burning  and 
slaughter,  Titus  ordered  that  the  entire  city  should  be  razed  to  the 
ground,  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  western  wall^  and  three 
towers,  which  he  left  as  memorials  of  his  conquest.  So  punctually 
were  his  orders  executed,  that,  except  these  few  buildings,  nothing  was 
left  save  shapeless  ruins,  which  would  indicate  that  the  place  had  ever 
been  inhabited.  The  victory  of  Titus  was  celebrated  at  Rome  by  a 
splendid  triumph ;  a  triumphal  arch,  which  still  exists,  was  raised  to 
commemorate  the  event ;  and  a  medal  struck,  in  which  the  captured 
land  of  Judea  was  significantly  represented  as  a  disconsolate  female 
sitting  beneath  a  palm-tree^  while  a  soldier^  standing  by,  laughed  at  her 
i^isery  and  mocked  at  her  calamity. 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

flSTORY  OF  ANCIENT  ITALT. 

SccTioir  l.'^thogrc^phical  Outline, 


Italt,  m  Its  earlieift  sigBific^atiim,  was  ihe  name  giren  to  the  small 
tongue  of  land  betvreen  l9ie  Syllet^ie  and  the  Nepetic  gulfs,  that  is,  the 
Mmthem  fwrtion  of  Bnit'tiutti ;  but  it  was  gradually  extended  to  include 
more  notthem  pnmnees,  until,  in  the  reign  of  die  Emperor  Augustus, 
h  was  applied  to  the  great  peninsula  included  between  the  Alps,  the 
Adriatic,  the  IV^henian  and  the  Mediterranean  seas.  It  was  also 
caBed  Hesp^xia,  fipom  its  western  situation ;  Satur'nia,  from  the  fable 
of  Saturn's  flight  father ;  Aus'onia  and  GSn6tria,  from  some  of  the 
OMit  aneient  tribes  (^inhabitants. 

The  moBt  eonyement  diiision  of  the  peninsula  is  into  three  portions : 
Cisalpine  G«ul  in  the  north,  Italy  Proper  in  die  centre,  and  Magna 
•Givcia  in  die  soviIl. 

Subalpine  Italy  veeeiii^  the  name  of  Oaul  from  ihe  Gallic  hordes 
likBt  Battled  in  the  northern  and  western  districts ;  it  was  called  for  dis- 
tiaction  Cisalpine,  or  CitMor,  beeause  it  lay  on  the  side  of  the  Alps 
ifixt  to  Rome,  and  Togita,  beeause  in  a  late  age,  its  inhabitants  began 
to  use  die  t6ga,  or  national  dress  i^  ihe  Romans.  From  the  Alps,  mis 
TOOTince  at  first  extended  to  the  citjr  of  An^cona,  in  the  province  of 
Pictemn ;  bat,  in  die  later  ages  of  ue  Roman  tepubHc,  the  river  Rd* 
bieoB  {R9gme)f  between  Rarenna  and  Arim'innm,  was  considered  the 
'limit  of  its  frontiers. 

The -principal  Siriyalpine  tribes  wer«  the  Tedian'tii,  inhabiting  the  small 
tnet  Ipag  on  die  east  bank  of  die  Y^ems  ( Vor),  and  extending  from 
the  territory  of  Nfc»  (Nice)^  to  the  Msritime  Alps,  or  dun  branch  of 
the  mountainHshain  whkh  joins  the  Western  Mediterranean :  the  Va- 
:gCB'ni,  M«di  of  the  Mar^me  Ales  near  die  source  of  the  river  P^us 
(P«) ;  and  the  Tauiini,  at  die  ether  side  of  the  P&dus,  on  which  stood 
their  eapital,  TauHMa,  siAseqaently   called   Augus'ta   Taurin6rum 

North  of  die  Taur^,  and  among  die  mountains,  was  die  kingdom 
ef  Cottfns,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Cotdan  Alps.  Thence  to  th6 
Oreek  Alps,  which  extended  to  Mens  Jdvis  {OrMt  St,  Bernard),  there 
weve  sevfliral  wariike  OalMc  tribes,  but  none  of  any  pardcular  note  in 
hdotory. 

lifMa  ky  aoodi  of  the  river  Plidus,  eztendinff  to  die  Mediterranean 
between  die  rivers  Mftcra  and  Vfois.    Its  chief  cities  on  die  soSf 


eoast  were  Nictt'a  (iVtss  or  JVfSJw),  erected  by  die  Massilisns  to  pnn 
teot  their  frontier  against  the  Ligmian  momitaineers :  P6rtos  Her^culift 
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MoncB^ci  (Matuieo)^  Allium  Intem^lium  (yintimiglia)^  Allium  Ingan'- 
rnim  (Alben^ia),  SaVata  (Semona),  Gen'ua  or  Jan'ua  (Genoa),  Por'tos 
Delphlni  (Porto  Fino),  and  Por^tus  Ltsm  (Golfo  delie  SpeMte),  Of 
these  Gren'ua  was  the  most  important,  being  me  great  emporium  of  Li- 
gorian  commerce.  The  principal  towns  in  the  interior  were  PoUdntia 
{Pollenza),  As'ta  {Astt)y  and  Indus'tria  (Tortona).  This  last  city  was 
called  Bodencomigmn  by  the  earlier  Ligurians,  because  it  stood  on  the 
Po,  which  they  named  Bodea'cuB,  a  word  in  their  language  signifying 
"  bottomless."  Next  to  Liguria  lay  the  district  named  Gallia  Cispa- 
ddna,  or  Gad.  south  of  the  Po ;  it  ww  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Boii, 
the  Ling6ne8,  and  the  Sen6ne8.  The  principal  towns  of  the  Boii  were 
Placentia,  Par^ma,  Mtitina  {Modena),  and  Bon6nia  (Bologna).  The  Lin- 
g6nes  possessed  Raven^na,  Faven'tia  (Faensa),  Solona  (Cuta  di  Sole)^ 
and  Cs'sena ;  and  to  the  Sen6nes  belonged  Arimin'um  {Rimini)^  Pisad- 
rum  (Pesaro),  Sena  GralQica  (Sinigaglia),  and  An'cona. 

Gal^a  Transpadana,  or  north  of  the  Padus,  had  the  great  Alpine 
chain  on  the  north  and  west,  between  which  and  the  Po  it  extended  to 
the  river  Formio  (II  Risano)^  which  separated  it  from  Istria.  It  was 
inhabited  by  the  Or6bii,  the  In^subres,  the  Ls'vi,  the  Cenoman'ni,  the 
Euginei,  and  the  Yen'eti.  The  principal  cities  in  the  territory  of  the 
Or6bii  were  Con'rum  [Conro),  Ber'gamum  (Bergamo),  and  F6ram  Li- 
cin'ii  (BerUisina) ;  the  In^subres  possessed  MediolluMim  (Afilas),  Laos 
Pompeii  (Lodi),  and  F6rum  Intunt6rum  (Crema):  to  the  Cenoman'ni 
belonged  Brix'ia  (Brescia),  Crem6na,  Man'tua,  and  Yer'ona :  the  £m- 
gdnei,  owned  Sabium,  Yobem'a,  Ed'rum,  and  Van^nia,  cities  long  since 
demolished :  and  the  Ven'eti  were  masters  of  Pativium  (Padua)^  Yi- 
cen'tia  (Vicenza),  Ates'Xe  (Este),  F6rum  Alli^i  (Ferrara),  Tai'Tisum 
(Treviso),  Aquileia  (Aquilea),  F6rum  Jdlii  (Fritdi),  and  Terg^ste  (7V»- 
este).  In  later  ages,  a  horde,  called  the  Cami,  wrested  firom  the  Yen'- 
eti  the  cities  and  countiy  between  the  rivers  For'nuo  and  Talavea'tHm 
(Piave), 

Central  or  Proper  Italy  extended  along  the  Adriatic  coast  from  the 
city  of  An'cona  to  the  river  Fren^to  (Forlore),  and  on  the  Mediterranean 
side  was  limited  by  the  rivers  Mdcra  and  Sil'arus  (SeU).  It  compter 
hended  Etniria,  Um^ria,  Sabin'ium,  Litium,  Picenum»  with  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Yestini,  Marrucini,  Pelig^ni,  Mar^si,  Fret'ani,  Sanmitea, 
Hinpini,  CAapdni,  and  Picentfni. 

Etrdria  was  inhabited  by  two  distinct  races,  that  seem  to  have  very 
slowly  amalgamated,  the  Tyrrheni  and  the  Hetrus^ci.  It  waa  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  river  Tiber,  on  the  west  by  the  Mdcra,  on  the  north 
by  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  on  the  south  by  that  portion  of  the 
Mediterranean  commonly  called  the  Tuscan  sea.  It  was  divided  Into 
a  dodecarchy,  or  government  of  twelve  tribes  aaid  cities.  These  nding 
cities  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Etrurian  history  were,  Yolsin'ii 

iBolsena),  Clusium  (Ghiusi),  Perdsia  (Perugia),  Cort6na,  Aret'iam 
Arezzo),  Falerii  (Civita  CasteUana),  Yolater'rs  (VoUorra),  Yetul6niuiii 
(GrossetoY  RuseHae  (Cerveteri),  and  the  cities  of  Yeii,  Tarquinli,  and 
Cs^re,  which  at  present  lie  in  ruins.  There  were  many  other  places 
of  importance  in  Etruria :  on  the  seacoast  were  Luna  (L'Erioe)^  Fis» 
.(Pisa),  Por^tus  Her'culis  libur'ni  (Livomo  or  Lt^hom),  Ftipul6nia  now 
in  rains,  Tal'amon  (TeUunone),  Centumcel'l*  (Civtia  Veockia),  anl 
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AVsiuin  (P«2o).  There  were  besides,  in  the  interior,  Nep'ete  (Nwe), 
Siitrium  {Sutrt)^  Finum  Yoltum'nsB  (Viterbo),  Hortinum  (Orti),  Her- 
bdnum  (Oroteto),  Sen®  Julie  {Saona),  Floren'tia  {Fiorengaf  FirenM^  or 
Fhrence)j  Pi8t6ria  (^Pistoia),  and  Ltica  (Lucea). 

Umbria  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river  Nar  {Nera),  on  the 
north  bj  the  Adriatic  sea,  on  the  east  by  the  ^sis  {FiunUcino),  and  on 
the  west  partly  by  the  Tiber,  and  partly  by  the  Bedesis  (//  Roneo),  which 
falls  into  the  Adriatic  near  Ravenna.  But  the  maritime  part  of  Umbria 
having  been  early  conquered  by  the  Senonian  Grauls,  the  cities  it  con- 
tains have  been  already  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Gallia  Cispadina. 
The  Umbrian  cities  on  the  Adriatic  side  of  the  Apennines  were  Sarslna, 
Urbfnum  (Urbino),  Metauren'se  (Ccutel  Durante)^  Sentinum  (Sentimo), 
and  Cambers  {Camerino).  On  the  other  side  of  these  mountains  were 
Igdvium  {Ugubio),  Mevdnia  {Bagagna)^  Spolef  ium  (Spoleti)^  Tifer'num 
(^Ciita  di  CasUlla),  Nuc6ria  {Noeera)^  Assis'ium  (^Assisi)^  Hispellum 
{Ispello),  Fulgin'ium  (FoUgno),  Interam'nium  (^Temt),  Namia  (Narni), 
and  Ocric'ulum  {Ocrieoli), 

The  territory  of  the  Sabines  lay  between  the  Nar,  which  divided  it 
from  Umbria,  and  the  A^nio  (^Teverone)^  by  which  it  was  separated 
from  Latium.  It  contained  the  city  of  Cures,  whose  inhabitants,  migra« 
ting  to  Rome,  are  said  to  have  given  its  citizens  the  name  of  Quirites  ; 
Redte  (Riett)^  Nur'sia  {Narcia),  E^retum  {Monte  Rotondo),  and  Amiter^* 
nam  (Lameniaria). 

Ldtium  was  at  first  restricted  within  very  narrow  limits,  being  bound- 
ed by  the  Tiber,  the  A'nio  {Teverone),  and  the  Circean  promontory 
{MofUe  CercUli) ;  but  after  the  subjugation  of  the  iB^qui,  Herofci,  Vol^sci, 
and  AusoneSy  it  was  extended  to  the  Liris  {Garigliano);  and  hence 
arises  the  diatinction  between  Old  and  New  Ldtium.  The  chief  cities 
of  Old  Litium  were  Rome,  Tibur  (Tttw/t),  Prenes'te  {Pak9tnna\  Tus'- 
culum  {FrasaUi)^  Aric'ia,  Lan^vium  {CiUa  Xavtna),  Al'ba  Lon'ga 
(AUHi»o)y  Lauren^tum  (Patemo\  and  Os^tia.  There  were,  besides,  four 
Latin  towns,  of  which  the  ruins  can  now  scarcely  be  traced,  Gabii, 
Antem'ne,  CoUatia,  and  Ar^dea.  The  chi^f  cities  of  the  ^qui  were 
Car'sula  (Arsult)^  Valeria  (Vieo  Varo)^  Subl4queum  {Subiaeo)^  and 
Al'gidum,  now  in  ruins.  To  the  Hemici  belonged  Anag^nia  (Anagni)^ 
Alatrium  (Alatri\  Ver'uls  {yeroU)^  and  Ferentinum  i^erewtino).  In 
the  country  of  the  Vobci  were  An^tium,  Cir'caB,  and  Sues^sa  Pom^tia, 
all  three  long  since  ruined ;  Knjfxa {Terracina)^  YeFitrs  {VeUtri)^  Pri- 
▼er^num  (Pipemo\  Aquinum  (Aquino),  Caslnum  (MonU  CasnnoX, 
Arpinum  (Arpino),  FregeHae  {PonU  Carvo),  and  Interam^na  (Vlsola), 
The  Aus6ne8  possessed  Careto  (Gaeia\  Fun'di  (Fandi),  and  For^mia 

Picemun  extended  firom  the  Adriatic  to  the  Apennines,  between  the 
iE'sis  (Esino)  and  the  Atemus  (Pescara).  T^e  chief  cities  of  the 
Picen'tes  were  Anc6na,  As^culum  {Ascoli),  Interam^nium  (Termno)^ 
and  A'tria  (Atrt).  Several  other  nations  besides  the  Picen'tes  were 
included  within  the  boundaries  of  Pic6num.  Of  these,  the  Yestini 
possessed  An'gulus  (Cioita  di  Saneto  Angela)  and  AvelQa;  the  Mar- 
zucini  owned  but  one  city,  T6ate  iChiete) ;  the  Peligni  possessed  Cor- 
fin^ium,  now  in  niina,  and  SuFmo  (Sulmond) ;  the  Mai^si,  in  the  interior 
of  the  country^  close  to  the  Apennines,  had  only  one  important  town. 
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MmiSbium  (Mowm).  On  the  southern  sescoast  "were  the  Frsnt^ai, 
n^ese  chidf  oitieB  were  Ortona,  Anax^'onnm  (Lonsono),  and  Hist^nimii 
i{*OuawtQ  d*Amon0) :  the  Samnites  possessed  the  country  between  die 
territoiy  of  the  FrentAni  and  the  Apennines ;  their  chief  cities  were 
Bovlanum  (Butono),  iEser'nia  (Isemiu),  Sephram  (Sirpina)^  AUifae 
(AUfi),  and  Tel'esia  (Tehsi).  Finally,  the  Mirpini  held  the  wnA 
western  side  of  the  Apennines,  and  possessed  Beneven'tum  {Beneoenie^^ 
tequotdticnm  {Ariaiw),  and  Comp'sa  (Con^a), 

Campdnia,  the  most  pleasant  and  fmitful  difvision  of  Italy,  extended 
between  the  territories  of  the  Samnites  and  Herpini  and  the  Mediter- 
nnean  from  the  river  Liris  to  the  promontry  of  Minerva.  On  its  coast 
were  Liter'num  {Tom  di  Patria)^  Balae  (^ata),  Mis6nnm  (Monie 
JHweno),  Parthen'ope  or  Neap'olis  (Naples),  and  Sorren'tium  (Samntt)^ 
together  with  the  cities  of  Herculinetmi  and  Pom'peii,  overwhelmed  by 
an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  In  the  interior  of  the  country  were 
C4pua,  Sues'-sa  Aunm'ca  (Sessa)^  Ven^Lfrum  {VtnafroY  Casilfnnm 
(Nova  Capua),  Teinum  Sidicfnum  (Tiano),  Cal&tia  {Cttfozzo),  Giles 
\Calm),  AteFla  {Aversa),  Acer'rs  [Acerra),  N61a  and  Nuc6ria  (Nocera). 
Between  liie  promontory  of  Minerva  and  the  river  Sil'arus  (SeU) 
a  small  district  inhabited  by  a  Picentine  colony,  whose  chief  city 
Saler'num  (Salerno). 

Magna  Gnecia,  so  called  from  the  number  of  Greek  colonies  tihal 
settled  in  it,  comprised  Apulia,  Lucdnia,  and  the  territory  of  the  Brut'tii. 

Apiilia  {La  Puglia)  extended  from  the  river  Fren'to  (Fartore)  to  the 
Japygian  promontory  (Capo  di  Leuea),  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of 
Italy.  It  was  divided  into  three  portions :  Datinia,  lying  between  the 
Fren^to  and  the  At&fidus  (Of onto) ;  Peuc^tia,  stretching  from  the  AilifidiB 
to  the  isthmus  between  Brundtisium  and  Taren'tom  ;  and  Jap3r'gia,  or 
Calabria,  comprising  the  southeastern  peninsula  of  Italy,  or  the  heel  of 
the  boot  to  which  Italy  has  been  fancifully  compared. 

In  the  first  two  divisions  were  Te^um  Ap'ulum  (Cwitate  Tragtmara)^ 
Sfpnntum  iSiponto)  L6oeria  (Lueera),  Ar'pi  (Foggia)  As'culum  Ap'u- 
lum   (Asicli),  Yen^sia  (Venosa),   Acheron'tia  (Actrmjra),   Cantisium 

ICanoam),  Canons  (Canna),  Salipia  (SoUpe),  Barium  (Ban),  and  £gniti& 
Terra  d'AnasBo),  The  chief  cities  of  Calabria  were  Bnmdisium 
(Brindisi),  Hydr^ntora  (Otnmio),  Callip'olis  (GaUipoli),  Ner'itom 
(Nmrdo),  and  Aletium  (Lesge). 

Luc&nia  lay  between  the  Sflarus  and  the  Laus  (Laino).  It  was 
•divided  from  Peucdtia  by  the  BranManus  (Brandano)^  and  from  Calflnia 
W  the  upper  part  of  t&e  Tafentine  gulf.  On  the  Mediteinmean,  or 
Tyn^Mnian  «ea,  stood  Pas'tum  or  Posid6nia  (Pesio),  Y61ia  {PiaeiotUi)^ 
and  Buxen^tum  (PoUeastro).  On  the  Tarentine  gulf  were  Metapon'tiim 
i^Tere  di  More)  and  Heracl^a,  called  also  Syb^aris  and  Thnrii  (PoHcare). 
The  inland  cities  weie  Poten'tia  (PeienMo),  and  Gromen^'tum  (Cfori- 

Greek  colonies  occupied  the  southwestern  peninsula  of  Italy.  Their 
cUef  cities  on  the  western  coast  were  Cenl^  (CtreUa),  Clamp'etia 
(Amataea)^  Tom'sa  (Torre  Loppa),  Lametia  (Sant  E^kemia),  Scylln'- 
lun  (SeigUa),  and  Rh^gium  (Reggio),  On  the  eastern  coast  stood  L6cri 
Epiaephy'rii  {J&rocee),  Caul6nia  (Cat$el  Veteri),  Scyhuc4mm  (S^mliaei), 
Crdle  (Creniane),    Fetii'ia  (BBkeaairo)^  and  Ruaciinom  {Rassana). 
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The  chief  cities  of  the  interior  were  Coneen'tia  (CWmmi)  and  H^ 
fHSnium,  called  by  the  Romans  Yfbo  Valen^tia  (MtnU  Le^ne), 

The  chief  Italian  mountains  are  the  Alps,  which  extend  round  Ae 
north  of  the  peninsula  in  an  irregular  chain  about  eight  hundred  miles 
in  length ;  and  the  Apennines,  which  go  through  Italy  finom  the  Man- 
tine  j^ps  to  the  straits  of  Sicily.  The  Massic,  Gaurian,  and  Gargaaian 
mountains  are  detached  ridges,  celebrated  for  theiy  fertility.;  and  Vemi- 
▼ins,  near  Na^^es,  has  been  long  remarkable  for  its  volcano. 

Flx>m  the  Alps  flow  the  P4dus  {Po),  the  Driria  (D^m),  the  Sesaitea 
(Skssia),  the  Ticinus  (Tesnno),  the  Ad'dna  {Adda),  the  OlOras  (OgU<^, 
the  Min^crus  (Mineio),  the  Taa'anis  (Tanaro),  the  Tr^ia,  and  4he 
Rl^us  Bononien'sis  (Rmto  di  Bologna) :  all  these  ai<e  tributaries  of  the 
P4dus.  The  Ath^esis  (il<lijgv)  has  also  its  source  in  the  Alps,  but  it 
falls  into  ^  Adriatic. '  The  Ar'nus  (Amo)  and  the  Tiber  flow  ftom  the 
Apennines  into  the  Mediterranean :  the  tributaries  of  the  latter  rirer  are 
the  Clanis  (CAtana),  the  Nar  {Nera)^  and  the  A'nio  {Tever<me),  Be- 
sides these,  ^ere  are  the  Lfris  {Garigliano),  separating  Ldtinm  from 
Campinia;  the  Vultor'nus  {Voltomo),  in  Campinia ;  the  Sil'ams 
{Silaro)^  severing  the  territories  of  the  Pinoenlkii  and  Lucdni;  ihe 
SyVaris  (Cochiie)^  and  the  Crdthis  (OoTt),  in  Luc^ia;  the  Adfidus 
{Ofmto),  in  Apulia ;  and  the  Ater'nus  {Pescara)  and  MetaArus  (Metauro)^ 
in  Pic6num. 

Italy  has  ever  been  celebrated  for  its  fertility  and  beauty ;  its  inhid»- 
itants  were  once  the  triumphant  conquerors  and  lords  of  the  known 
world ;  but  ages  of  misgovemment  have  blighted  this  lovely  peninsula, 
and  it  is  now  among  the  most  degraded  and  miserable  countries  in  Eu- 
rope. 

SacTioif  IL'-^Historical  NoUces  of  the  early  JnkabilanU  of  Italy. 

CHRONOLOOT   tJNCERTAIN. 

Ths  earliest  inhabitants  of  Italy  appear  to  have  been  braachea  of 
die  great  Peksgic  nation.  Of  these,  ike  (EnoCriaas  occupied  the  soirih 
of  the  peninsula,  the  Sicilians  possessed  the  plain  of  the  Tiber,  and  the 
Tyrriienians  were  settled  in  Etruria.  In  process  of  time,  the  GSne- 
trians  were  subjugated  by  Hellenic  colonies,  die  Sicilians  subdued  by 
■ome  mountais-tnbes  who  took  the  name  of  Latms,  and  Ihe  Tyrrheni- 
ans conquered  by  the  Hetmsci,  a  people  that  probably  descended  firom 
Uie  Rhntiaa  Alps. 

Be^een  (Enot'ria  and  Tynh^a  was  the  territory  of  the  Opicaas 
or  Oacans,  oalled  ako  Ausonians.  Their  language  was  intelligible  td 
the  Latins ;  for  the  Latin  tongue  is  compounded  of  Gveek  and  Oscaa. 
To  this  race  the  M^qm  and  YoFaci  ^pear  to  have  b^onged. 

The  Latins,  according  to  tradition,  were  driven  down  the  A'nio  by 
the  Sabines,  and  they  in  their  torn  expelled  a  great  portion  of  the  Si- 
cnlians  from  their  habitations,  who  proceeded  southward,  aad  passed 
over  the  strait  of  Messiaa  into  the  lalaad  whieh  took  iiom  them  the 
name  of  Sicily.  In  the  M  legends  diese  Latin  conquerofs  are  called 
Saer^ ;  Ihey  were  ako  named  Priscaas  aad  Gascans.  From  the  lat- 
ter nana,  aad  the  aknilMity  of  haguage,  they  mnst  ha^cbeen  a  braaoSi 
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of  the  Oscan  nation.  The  agreement  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  in  words  that  relate  to  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  social  life, 
while  they  differ  wholly  in  the  names  of  objects  belonging  to  war  or 
the  chase,  is  a  strong  proof  that  the  agricultural  laborers  or  serfs  were 
of  .Pelasgian  origin,  and  the  warriors  a  superior  caste  of  Oscan  de- 
scent. Little  is  known  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Latins,  or  the 
deities  they  worshipped.  Jinus,  or  Dianus,  was  the  god  of  the  sun, 
Saturn  the  vivifying  power  of  nature,  and  his  wife  Ops  the  productive 
energy  of  the  earth ;  but  the  distinctive  character  of  these  deities  was 
lost  when,  in  a  late  age,  the  native  legends  of  Ldtium  were  blended 
and  confounded  with  the  mythology  of  Greece. 

The  Sabines  and  their  cognate  tribes  are  included  under  the  common 
name  of  Sabellians;  they  were  the  most  widely  extended  and  the 
greatest  people  in  Italy  when  the  Romans  advanced  beyond  the  frcm- 
tiers  of  L^tium.  Their  original  home  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ami- 
ter'nium,  among  the  highest  of  the  Apennines  that  are  now  included  in 
Abruzzo  Ultra.  From  these  they  descended  at  a  very  remote  age,  dri- 
ving the  Cascans  before  them  in  one  direction,  and  the  Umbrians  in 
another.  Their  colonies  were  sent  out  according  to  a  singular  religious 
institution  called  the  "  Yer  Sicrum,"  or  sacred  spring.  Every  twenty 
years  the  children  and  cattle  bom  within  the  twelvemonth  were  conse- 
crated and  set  apart  for  founding  a  colony ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  reached 
mature  age,  were  sent  forth  for  the  purpose.  One  of  these  occupied 
Pic^num,  then  inhabited  by  the  Pelasgians ;  another  passed  into  the 
land  of  the  Opicans,  or  Oscans,  and  became  the  founders  of  the  great 
Samnite  race.  To  the  Sabellan  race  belonged  also  the  Frentanians  on 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  the  tribes  that  conquered  Campania,  the  pow- 
erful nation  of  the  Lucanians,  and  the  four  confederate  tribes  of  Mar- 
sians,  Manucinians,  Pelignians,  and  Yestinians.  The  Hemicans  were 
a  sub-colony  of  the  Marsians. 

The  Lucanians,  pushing  their  conquests  into  (Enotria,  were  soon  in- 
volved in  war  with  the  Greek  colonies,  most  of  which  they  subdued. 
They  were  joined  by  the  Samnites  from  Campiuaia  (b.  c.  437),  who 
gained  possession  of  Yultur^num.  They  soon  advanced  to  the  Laos 
(b.  c.  423),  and  confirmed  their  power  by  the  total  defeat  of  the  Thu- 
rians  (b.  c.  387).  At  length  they  were  brought  into  hostile  contact 
with  the  Romans,  and  soon  stripped  of  all  their  power. 

The  Sabellian  tribes,  more  especially  those  in  the  north,  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  love  of  divination,  the  rigid  severity  of  their  mor- 
als, and  their  cheerful  contentedness.  In  o&er  respects  their  charac- 
ters differed.  The  Sabines  and  most  of  the  northern  tribes  lived  in 
open  villages ;  the  Saauiites  fortified  the  hills  on  which  they  dwelt ; 
and  the  Lucanians  became  attached  to  residence  in  cities.  The  want 
of  union  between  the  Sabellian  tribes  prevented  that  race  from  becom- 
ing predominant  in  Italy.  The  Samnites  owed  their  downfall  to  the 
want  of  a  central  metropolis,  and  the  unity  it  confers.  It  was  only  in 
time  of  war  that  they  elected  a  commander-in-chief,  called  emberatar  ; 
a  term  which  the  Ladns  borrowed,  and  changed  into  imptrator,  using  it 
instead  of  their  old  words  dictator  Badpr^tar, 

The  Etrurians  or  Etruscans,  who  Conquered  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi, 
were  called  in  their  own  tongue  '*  Ras^na :"  they  established  a  kind  of 
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faiidal  vofntetttncy  orer  the  subjiigated  nation,  and  deprived  the  Tyr^* 
rhenians  of  all  political  privileges.  All  public  affairs  were  decided  in 
the  general  council  of  the  Lucunones,  a  sacerdotal  caste  whose  privi- 
leges descended  by  inheritance.  From  the  want  of  a  free  and  respec- 
table  ^sommonweaith,  the  Etruscans,  though  possessed  of  great  wealth 
and  power,  having  been  at  one  time  masters  of  the  commerce  and  nav- 
igation of  the  western  Mediteiranean,  proved  unequal  to  cope  with  the 
Komans,  whose  infantry  was  composed  of  free  citizens.  The  regal 
office  was  not  hereditary,  but  elective,  and  the  power  of  the  kings  was 
very  limited.  Before  the  oonquest  the  T3rrrheniui8  were  remarkable 
for  their  piracies,  and  the  Etruscans  followed  the  same  course.  Their 
corsairs  were  the  terror  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  until  their  navy 
was  almost  annihilated,  in  a  sea-fight  off  Cume,  by  Hfero,  king  of  Syra- 
cuse. About  two  centuries  afterward,  they  partially  recovered  their 
power,  and  extended  their  piracies  even  into  &e  JSgean  sea ;  but  they 
were  finally  subdued  by  the  Rhodians. 

The  Etruscans  had  made  great  advances  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
The  ruins  of  their  public  works  rival  those  of  ancient  Egypt  in  magni- 
tude, and  surpass  them  in  utility,  especially  the  dikes  for  fencing  the 
delta  of  the  Po,  and  the  tunnels  for  draining  the  lakes  that  formed  in 
the  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  Their  pottery  and  metal  works,  if 
not  of  Greek  origin,  were  certainly  improved  by  Grecian  artisans,  and 
may  therefore  be  attributed  to  the  Pelasgic  T3rrrhenians.  No  Italian 
nation  was  so  religious,  or  rather  superstitious,  as  the  Etrurians :  from 
them  the  Romans  borrowed  most  of  their  ritual  and  ceremonies,  the 
rules  of  augury  ^nd  divination^  and  the  solemnities  in  the  declaration  of 
peace  or  war.  At  a  very  early  age  Greek  literature  supplanted  the  na-> 
tive  literature  of  Etruria,  and  the  ancient  lore  of  the  Tuscans  fell  into 
what  seems  to  have  been  unmerited  oblivion. 

The  Umbrians  were  a  nation  consisting  of  several  distinct  races,  the 
most  remarkable  being  the  Camer^tes  and  the  Sarsindtes.  Their  lan- 
guage appears  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  Etrurian  and  Osean.  It  is 
the  misfortune  of  the  Umbrians  that  their  greatness  had  disaj^ared 
before  the  age  of  certain  history ;  their  glory  seems  to  have  passed 
away  when  &e  rich  countries  bordering  on  the  seacoast  were  occupied 
by  the  Gaub. 

The  southeast  of  Italy,  or  Japy'gia,  was  occupied  by  the  Messapians, 
the  Peucetians,  and  the  Daunians.  The  Messapians  are  said  to  have 
been  an  old  Pelasgian  colony  from  Crete ;  they  were  a  very  powerful 
people  until  the  city  of  Tarentum  had  acquired  sufficient  strength  to 
contend  for  the  supremacy  of  southern  Italy,  when,  after  a  tedious 
struggle,  they  were  compelled  to  enter  into  an  alliance  of  inferiority 
with  the  Tarentines. 

The  Peucetians  appear  to  have  been  a  Libumian  colony  from  Illyria ; 
the  Daunians,  a  Pelasgic  colony  from  ^ttSUa.  The  latter  were  sub- 
dued by  the  Apulians,  an  Oscan  horde,  and  their  name  was  lost  in  that 
of  their  conquerors.  The  language  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
Italy  called  Japy'gia  was  Greek. 

The  Ligurians  and  Venetians  appear  to  have  been  branches  of  the 
great  Libumian  nation,  which  at  one  time  possessed  both  sides  of  the 
northern  Adriatic.    The  former  were  a  brare,  warlike  people ;  for  more 
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(hmfotbf:  TMfffttbqriEMistod  the  Rmm*  amd/aad  k  i»  peiiMpi  mi^ihm 
accoimt  that  they-  aise^graiitiaed  bm  liam  aad  deceiverB  by  cknioal  wri* 
tejB.«  Oa  the  otker  hand,  the  Venetiaiis  sttbniitted  withoufe  a  straggle; 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  erila  they  had  nffered  firom  the  iavaMa 
made  them  aeziow  to  obtainthe  piotectioft  of  some  powecfdL  stele. 

SBc«oir  UL-^The  Chreek  Q)lome$  in  Italy. 

FROM   B.  C.   1030  TO   B.  c.   277. 

The  earliesi  Gfeek  setHement  ia  Italy,  of  which  we  have  a»y  cer- 
tain hutorical  informatioa,  came  from  Chalets  in  the  island  of  Euboa, 
and  settled  at  C^xam  (b.  o.  1030).  This  city  soon  attained  n  high  de- 
gree cd  prosperi^,  established  a' powerful  nanry,  and  feanded  fltmiuhiag 
colonies,  of  whieh  Neap^olis  and  Zan'cie  (aAerwnid  called  Meesaaa) 
were  the  chief.  Jts  form  afgoTemnseBt  was  anslocratic ;  bnt  ikis  con- 
stitution was  subverted  (b.  c.  544)  by  the  tyrant' Aristod^mus.  Free- 
dom wae  restored  sHet  hie  assassination ;  bat  the  Cumans,  weakened 
by  internal  dissensions,  sufl^cred  severely  in  a  wnr  with  the  Bretriaas 
and  Daunians  (b.  o.  900),  and  were  finally  snbdued  by  the  Campaniaiis^ 
Ctims  wae  aottexed  to  the  Roman  dominionB  (b.  c.  345) ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  its  harbor  at  Puteoli,  it  retained  a  oonsideFable  share  of  ite 
intportaaoe  even  after  the  lose  of  its  independence. 

Tarentum  was  fomaded  by  the  Parthenii  torn  Spnr'ta,  under  Pfaalaa'- 
tuB(Bv  c.  707),  as  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  colonists  had  to 
maintain  long  wan  against  the  Ikiian  tribea  in  their  neighborhood, 
especially  the  MessapianB  and  Lncaniane;  but  they  pre^railed  over 
these  nnciviliaed  barbahaas,  and  made  their  city  one  of  the  most  flow- 
ishing  maritime  states  in  western  £urope.  Luxmiy,  however,  ftuiUy 
brought  effeminacy  and  weahneesi  To  eseape '  fmn-  Am  graepnig  am- 
bilftiMi  of  the  Remans,  die  Tarentines  invited  Pyf^rtms^  kii^f  of  EpCrus, 
into  Italy ;  .but  after  the  dcpnrtuve  of  that  menavch^  tlie  city  became  de^ 
pendmit  oa  Rome  (b.  c.  377). 

Ct6tmm  was  founded  by  the  Aohaians  (n;  o.  710).    Shren  in  the  ifarsl 
century  of  its-  exislenceR  the  city  attained  such  power  as^to  be  able  to^ 
niee^aaarmy  of  one  Inmdied  sod  twenty  llionuufd men.    The  cenell* 
tntion  was  in  a  great  degree  democratic,  and  continued  so  vatil  the 
phileoopher  Pytiutg^onM  came  tv  reside  in  Cr6ton  (b:  c.  5A&).    He 
esteblislmd  a'sectet  asiDciation  among  Inni  disciples^  the  chief  object' 
of  wUoh  wastoseenpe  u  monopoly  of  political  P^f^^^r  to  the  membem 
of  the  Pythagorean; 'society I    In  afewyeais  tiree'  hundred  men,  all* 
Pythagoreans,  held  the/sovereignly  of  Crdtotf ;  and  thw  influence  of  the 
new  sect;  wa»  establiahed  net:  only  in(  the  Gteek  citiesof  Italy  and 
Sicily,  but  over  a  great  part  of  ancient  Greece  and  the:  islands  of  the' 
.figean..  1^  Oieitoniansseonafterwigag^  iA  war  wife  the  Sybariftes, 
and  destroyed  their  city-    Success^  proved 'minomr)  1^  inlinrior  ranks 
of  mev'iniCr6(ena^  intonietted  wi^  pfbsperity,  «id  inetigated  bf  the* 
artU}aad:ambitione'Cy41ontWtae8e^tsalMlent  manners  had  exehided  him^* 
from  the  order  of  Pythag'oras,  into  which  he  had  repeatedly  atvempted 
tofentdfl^  hebmnv  chanaroMffor  an^eqnal  paMMon  of  •  the  ooiquMed  ter- 
ritory of  Syb^aiisv  whieh^  beingideMsd,  toiinttonsisiiWiwMi  the* nature!' 
of'thet oligi(reh{p  €etabljnliedi9t'tk&  Pythag(Nf>oaM,^t^ 


■pind  BgiriBA  dMJr  mAgiatratra^  attsdced  them  by  smpiise  in  the  senate-^ 
houae^  fMt'  many;  ta  dtedi^  and  drove  ^  real  from  their  ooaHry.  Py- 
thag'oiBa  binaelf  died  aoan  aftenrard  at  Metapon'tom,  in  Lncania,  har- 
io^  lived  jiiatJcDig  eneogh  ta  witneaa  the  rain  of  the  atractnre  he  had 
labored  ao^  annmialy  to  raise.  Cv^on  never  perfectly  recovered  from 
tba  fmtal  effeeta  of  thia  dvil  wtir ;  it  waa  repeatedly  captured  by  the 
king»  of  SyracuM ;  and  after  the  departure  of  Pyi'rhua  from  Italy,  it 
became  d^ndant  on  Rome. 

SylKaria  waa  founded  by  an  Achiean  cokmy  (b.  c.  720).  The  ex- 
treme fertility  of  the  aoil,  and  the  generona  admission  of  all  atrangera 
to  the  right  of  citiaenahip,  caused  the  population  to  increaae  ao  rapidly, 
that,  in  a.  war  againat  the  Crotoniana,  the  Sybarites  are  aaid  to  have 
brought  three  hundred  thousand  men  into  the  field.  Its  vast  wealth,  de- 
rived chiefty  from  an  extensive  trade  in  wine  and  oil  with  northern 
Africa  and  Gaul,  rendered  it  the  most  extensive,  populooa,  and  luxuriona 
city  in  Europe  from  about  b.  c.  600  to  b.  c  550  ;  so  that  Uie  debauchery 
and  effeminacy  of  the  Sybarites  became  proverbial.  Diaputea  arose  be* 
tweenthe  aristocratie  and  democratic  factions,  which  led  to  a  civil  war. 
At  length,  Telys,  the  leader  of  the  multitude,  obtained  possession  of  the 
supreme  power,  and  ejq;>elled  fire  hundred  of  the  principal  nobles,  who 
fled  for  refhge  to  Cr6tona.  The  Sybarites  sent  to  demand  these  refu- 
gees, and,  meeting  with  a  refusal,  put  to  death  the  Crotoman  arabas- 
aadora«  Such  an  CHitrage  naturally  led  to  a  war  between  the  two 
cities*(B^  cl510).  With  far  inferior  forces  the  Crotonians  defeated  the 
Sybarites  in  the  field,  took  dieir  city  by  storm,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground. 

The  Sybarites^  driven  from  their  habitations,  besought  the  Lacedae- 
menians  and  the  Athenians  to  restore^iem,  requesting  them,  at  the  same 
time,  lo  send  a  colony  to  share  in  the  new  city  tbsy  had  resolved  to 
build.  The  ambassadors  were  rejected  at  Spsr^ta ;  but  the  Athenians, 
who  delighted  in  such  amplications,  cheerfkdly  granted  their  aid  (b.  o. 
446).  A,squadron  of  ten  ships,  having  a  conaiderable  nomber  of  troc^ 
on  board,  was.sent  te  Italy,  uiMier  the  ooaunand  of  Lam'po  and  Xenoc'- 
rates ;  and,  atthe  same  time,  proclamation  was  made  thnmghout  Greece, 
that  all  peraons  willing  te  emigrate  te  the  new  colony  sfaould  receive  the 
protection  of  the  Athenian  fl«^  Great  numbers  availed  themselves  of* 
the  proposition,  and  the  Sybarites,  aided  by  the  new  setdere,  soon  re-* 
covered  their  fonner  possessions,  and  foanded  Thtirimn,  near  the  aite  of  • 
their  ancient  city.  Peace  did  ikot  long  inhabit  these  new  dwellinga ; 
the  inhabitants,  coning  from  so  many  various  quartere,  could  net  loa*^ 
get  their  old  anknoaities,  and  begian  te  dispute  which  section  among.' 
them  could  claim  to  rank,  as  founders  of  the  ci^.  An  appeal  was  made 
to  the  Delphic  oracle  (b.  c.  433) :  the  priests  of  that  temple  decfaired 
the  city  to  he  a  colony  of  ApolQo.  But  this  did  not  put  an  end  to  die* 
cord ;  the  Sybarites,  believing  that  they  had  the  best  right  to  their  own 
country,  began  to  exclude  the  foreign  colonists,  who  were  by  far  the 
majority,  from  all  honors  and  employraenta ;  this  provoked  a  civil  wav^ 
which  ended  in  m  second  expulsion  ^  the  Sybarite  families.  The  Tliut 
rians  then  invited,  firesh  colenisiB  from  Greece,  and  farmed  themselvesi 
into  a  oommonwealtb^  choosing  Charon'dae,  of  Gal^uin,  fee  thearileg^* 
laior.  They  soon,  sunk* under,  the  enervating  effeots  of  hixwy,  andv 
being  unable  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Lucanianai  pkicei  tfaenifi^ 
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selves  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  This  ftflbrded  the  Tareil« 
tines  an  excuse  for  attacking  the  city,  of  which  they  made  themselyes 
masters,  and  thus  brought  upon  themselres  the  vengeance  of  Rome. 
At  the  close  of  the  Tarentine  war,  Thdrium  became  a  Roman  depend* 
ancy.  It  suffered  very  severely  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and,  having 
been  almost  depopulated,  was  occupied  by  a  Roman  colony  (b.  c.  190). 

The  city  of  Locri  Episephyrii  was  inhabited  by  the  people  of  the 
same  name.  The  original  colonists  were  sent  out  by  the  L6cri  CKzolv 
(b.  c.  683) ;  but  these  were  joined  by  a  great  variety  of  setters,  chiefly 
from  western  Greece.  Zaleiicus,  one  of  their  own  citizens,  became  the 
legislator  of  the  Locrians,  and  his  wise  institutions  remained  unchanged 
for  nearly  two  centuries.  The  constitution  appears  to  have  been  a  ju- 
dicious mixture  of  aristocracy  and  democracy.  The  Locrians  contin** 
ued  to  be  honorably  distinguished  by  their  peaceful  condition,  quiet 
conduct,  and  good  manners,  until  Diony'sius  II.,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
having  been  expelled  by  his  subjects,  sought  refhge  in  L6cri,  which 
was  the  native  country  of  his  mother  (b.  c.  357).  His  insolence,  his 
licentiousness,  and  the  excesses  of  his  followers,  brought  the  state  to  the 
verge  of  ruin ;  and,  when  he  returned  to  Syracuse  (b.  c,  347),  the  Lo" 
crians  revenged  their  wrongs  on  his  unfortunate  family.  When  Pyr'rhus 
invaded  Italy,  he  placed  a  garrison  in  L6cri  (b.  o.  277) ;  but  the  Lo- 
crians rose  in  revolt,  and  put  the  intruders  to  the  sword.  The  king  of 
Epirus,  in  revenge,  stormed  and  plundered  the  city.  After  his  return 
home,  it  submitted  to  the  Romans,  and  was  one  of  the  places  that  suf- 
fered most  severely  in  the  second  Punic  war. 

Rh6gium  was  colonized  jointly  by  the  Chalcidians  and  Messenians 
(b.  c.  668) ;  but  the  chief  power  was  possessed  by  the  Messenian  aris- 
tocracy. This  oligarchy  was  subverted  by  Ananldus  (b.  c.  494),  and 
an  absolute  despotism  established.  After  some  time  the  Rhegiuis  re- 
covered their  freedom,  and  attempted  to  secure  tranquillity  by  adopting 
from  the  Thurians  the  constitution  of  Charon'das.  Thenceforward 
Rh^gium  enjoyed  tranquillity  and  happiness,  until  it  was  captured  and 
destroyed  by  Dionys'ius  I.,  of  Syrsu^use  (b.  c.  392).  It  was  partially 
restored  by  Dionys^ius  II. ;  but,  during  the  wars  of  Pyr'rhus  in  Italy, 
it  was  still  so  weak  as  to  require  the  protection  of  a  Roman  garrison. 
A  legion,  raised  in  Campinia,  was  sent  to  Rhegium,  under  the  command 
of  D6cius  Jubellus.  These  soldiers  having  been  used  to  a  life  of  hard- 
ship, began  soon  to  envy  the  luxurious  ease  and  wealth  of  the  citizens 
they  had  come  to  protect,  and  they  formed  a  perfidious  plan  for  their 
destruction  (b.  o.  281).  They  forged  letters  from  the  Rhegians  to  Pyi'- 
rhus,  offering  to  put  that  monarch  in  possession  of  the  city,  and,  under 
this  pretence,  they  put  the  principal  part  of  the  citizens  to  death,  and 
drove  the  rest  into  exile.  The  Roman  senate  was  not  slow  in  punishing 
this  atrocious  outrage ;  they  sent  an  army  against  the  guilty  Campani- 
ans,  who  had  been  reinforced  by  several  bands  of  profligate  plunderers, 
and,  after  a  severe  struggle,  obtained  possession  of  the  city.  The  sur- 
vivors of  the  wicked  legionaries  were  beaten  with  rods,  and  beheaded 
in  bands  of  fifty  at  a  time ;  and  a  few  Rhegians  who  survived  were  re- 
instated in  possession  of  their  estates,  liberties,  and  laws.  But  the  ci^ 
was  too  weak  to  maintain  its  independence,  and  it  became  thenceform 
mibject  10  Rome. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
HISTORY    OF  SICILY. 

The  fertile  island  of  Sicily  was  known  by  Taiioiis  namss  to  tW 
cients .    It  was  caUed  TriquePra,  or  Trinac^n,  from  its  triangular  sbi^ ; 
Sicania  and  Sicilia  from  the  Sic'ani  and  Sic^nli,  Italian  liordes  "-^^ 


peopled  a  great  part  of  the  country.  Its  tjiree  extrans  promonliKiieA 
were  named  Pelorum  (Faro)f  Pacny'num  (Pacporo),  and  Lilyba'iHa 
{Bocco) ;  the  first  of  these  faces  Italy,  the  second  Greece,  aad  UMtUii 
Africa.  From  the  narrowness  of  the  strait  opposite  Peloiumi  it  hm 
been  supposed  that  Sicily  was  broken  off  from  Italy  by  some  cMi?«lBion 
of  nature ;  and  the  Greek  city  Rh^^um,  which  stood  on  the  Italian  sidi 
6f  the  strait,  derives  its  name  from  this  conunon  opinkm.*  The  strait 
is  remarkable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  current^  and  lor  the  lock  SeyHa, 
and  whirlpool  Charyb'dis,  the  passage  between  which  was  aocostnted 
▼eiy  dangerous.  These  places  are  frequently  described  by  the  Latin 
poets.  Ovid  thus  alludes  to  the  opinion  of  Itafy  having  been  joined  to 
Sicily  near  the  city  of  Zan'cle,  pr  Messana : — 

^*  So  Zan'cle  to  the  Italian  earth  was  tied, 
And  men  onee  walked,  where  ships  at  anchsr  nisi 
Tin  ICeptnne  overlooked  the  narrow  way. 
And  in  disdain  ponred  in  the  eonqaering  sea.'' 

The  mosit  renaikable  cities  on  Ae  eastern  coast  of  SicOy  were  Zan'- 
cle«  or  Messina  (^MMStma),  deriving  its  first  name  from  the  old  Sicilian 
wmd  Zaa'elos  signifying  a  reaping^odi,  to  which  its  curved  shore 
hmvn  some  frmciiul  resemblance ;  and  its  second  from  the  Messenian 
exiles,  who  conquered  the  city :  Tauronin'ium  {Taormina),  on  the  river 
Tayfondn'itts  (Gsnlons),  near  whieh  was  the  coast  called  Cop'ria,  or 
**  the  dunghiU,"  fitMn  the  number  of  wrecks  cast  upon  it  by  the  whiri-i 
pool  of  ChaiyVdis :  Calf  ana,  a  Chalcidian  colony  on  the  river  Amines 
(«/tiJtcttfs) :  Mevgan'tium,  a  city  of  the  Italian  Sie^,  near  the  moudi 
of  the  Sigmic'thns  (La  Jaretta) :  Leontini,  a  flourishing  Chalcidian  col« 
ony :  Hybla,  oelebrsted  for  its  honey,  founded  by  the  Sicanians,  and 
snriMeqnentiy  colonized  by  the  Megarians :  and  Syracuse,  the  ancient 
Mpital  of  A#  island. 

Synenae  contained  witlnn  its  waBs,  which  were  ei|^iteen  miles  in 
ciMusiffrenee^  four  very^  considttrafele  cities  united  into  one,  like  Lon- 

*  Jfnm,  t^r^i,  to  hnak. 
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d<m,  Westminisler,  SaudiwaTk,  and  Lambeth.  Acndfna,  tbe  largest  of 
tlie  four,  contained  the  principal  public  buildings,  such  as  the  Prytaa^- 
um,  the  palace  of  justice,  and  me  temple  of  Jupiter  Olvmpius.  Ty'che,* 
which  stood  between  Acradina  and  the  bill  £pip/ol«,  contained  Uie 
Gymnasium  for  the  exercise  of  youth,  and  several  temples,  e^>ecially 
one  dedicated  to  Fortune,  from  which  this  division  of  the  city  derived 
its  name.  The  third  quarter,  called  OrtjKgia,  was  an  island,  connected 
with  the  other  parts  by  a  bridge ;  it  contained  two  beautiful  temples,  one 
sacred  to  Diana,  and  the  other  to  Minerva^  the  tutelary  deities  of  Syra- 
cuse. Neap'oliB,  or  the  new  city,  was  the  latest  erected :  it  contained 
the  temples  of  C^res  and  Proee^ine,  and  the  statue  of  Apollo  Tem- 
en'ites,  celebrated  by  Cicexo  as  me  most  valuable  monument  of  Syra- 
cuse. 

Near  Syracuse  was  a  steep  bill  named  Epip^ohe,  defended  in  the  later 
ages  by  a  fort  called  LabMalon.  On  this  hill  was  the  famous  prison 
called  Latom'ite,  on  account  of  its  being  partly  excavated  from  the  liv- 
ing rock.*  It  was  a  cave  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  paces  long  and 
twenty  feet  broad,  constructed  by  order  of  Dionys^ius  tne  tyrant,  who 
inpiisoned  there  those  whoM  he  suspected  of  being  opposed  to  his  usur- 
pation. A  winding  tid^e,  constructed  on  the  model  of  the  human  ear, 
ascended  from  the  cavern  to  a  private  apartment,  where  the  tyrant  used 
to  sit  and  listen  to  die  conversation  of  nis  unhappv  captives. 

The  celebrated  fountain  of  Arethdsa,  now  dried  up,  arose  in  the  is- 
laiid  of  Orty'gia.  The  poets  fabled  that  the  Al^pheus,  a  river  of  £^, 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  rolled  its  waters  either  tfatongh  or  under  the  waters 
of  tbe  sea,  without  mixing  with  them,  as  far  as  the  foontain  of  Arethd- 
sa ;  which  gave  occasion  to  the  following  lines  of  Virgil : — 

Thy  aacced  saeeoi^  Arsthi&ta,  briagy 
To  crown  my  labor;  'tis  the  last  I  lings 
So  may  thy  silver  streams  beneath  the  tide. 
Unmixed  with  briny  seas,  securely  glide  I 

On  the  African  side  of  Sicily  stood  Camarfna,  between  the  rnrem 
(yanus  (Fraseolan)  and  Hip^pans  {^Camarana)  :  it  was  anciendy  a  very 
wealthy  city ;  but  its  inhabitants  having  drained  a  marsh  by  which 
tiie  city  was  protected,  the  enemies  found  easy  access,  and  destroy- 
ed it;  hence  Ne  maveas  CMMrinamf  ''Remove  not  Camaiina,"  ha» 
passed  into  a  proverb.  Following  the  line  of  coast  westward,  we  meet 
Gela  (Terra  Novd)^  now  in  ruins,  and  Ag^ragas  or  Agrigen'tum  (Grtr^ 
fetUC^t  between  the  rivers  Ag'ragas  (San  oiaggU)  and  H^sa  (Drogo), 
It  was  anciently  the  rival  of  Syracuse :  and  we  may  judge  of  its  former 
strength  and  splendor  from  the  following  descriptiiMi  given  of  it  by  the 
historian  Polybius :  "  It  exceeds  most  of  the  Sicilian  cities  in  strength, 
beauty,  and  situation,  and  magnificent  edifices.  Though  erected  at  the 
distance  of  eighteen  hundred  furlongs  from  the  sea,  it  can  cwivenientijr 
import  all  kinds  of  provision  and  munitions  of  war.  From  its  natural 
strength,  increased  judiciously  by  fortificati<HU,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
impregnable  places  in  the  island.  Its  walls  are  built  upon  a  rock,  loa* 
dered  inaccessible  by  art.  The  river,  from. which  the  city  takes  its 
name,  protects  it  on  me  south,  and  it  is  covered  by  the  Hyp'oa  on  the^ 

*  From  Hx^^fotrtwrn.  f  From  >m(»  s  staw,  and  nprta,  toeal. 


WMt;  on  the  east  it  it  is  dtAmiad  by  a  foftressi  Mlt  «i  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  which  seires  instead  of  a  ditch."  The  citadel,  called  Om'- 
phale,  which  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ag'ragas,  was  more  ancient  than 
the  city  itself. 

The  other  cities  on*  the  African  aide  were  Mlnoa  Heradite  {dntd 
Biane0)^  deriTing  its  first  name  from  a  Cretan,  and  its  second  from  m 
Lacedemonian  colony,  on  the  banks  of  the  Haly^cns  {Pkumm);  and^ 
Seliniis  ( Terra  ddU  Puid),  on  the  livsv  Selinus  {Madiumi),  foimdad  by, 
a  colony  from  Meg^ara. 

On  the  coast  opposite  Italy  were  the  cities  Liiybs'um  {MarsM)^  cel- 
ebrated in  ancient  times  for  its  excellent  harbor ;  Drep'aniun  (TrifMmi)^ 
deriving  its  name  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  its  coast  to  a  scythe  ;* 
E'ryx  ( Trepamo  M  Monte)^  on  a  mountain  of  the  same  name ;  Sefee'tay 
or  feges'ta,  now  in  ruins,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Trojaa 
ook>^,who  named  the  streams  that  watered  their  territory  the  Scamen'- 
der  and  the  Sim'ois,  in  memory  of  the  rivers  of  their  native  land;  ^hsr 
former  of  these  is  now  Ufiwm  di  Stm  Sarielmnw^  the  lalter  a  rivulel 
without  a  name ;  Panor'mus  (Paiermo)^  the  present  capital  of  Sioily. 
oiicinaUy  liMmded  by  the  Phcsnicians,  between  the  Qr6t^  {AwdwrngUa} 
■iM  the  Leutherus  {Smaria).  In  the  neighboribood  of  Panor^mua  was 
a  mountain  fcitreas  called  E'reta  (JMbfite  Pdegrimo):  Hima'ra,  Ake'st, 
and  Agathyr'na,  are  now  in  rains. 

In  the  interior  of  the  eonntiy  were  Ad^ranum  (Adert^)^  near  the  foot 
of  Mount  £ttia;  En'na  (Casin  Jemif),  sacrea  to  Genres ;  and  En'* 
gyum  {Mandania)^  near  the  springs  of  the  Ake^aoit  (CoMiite). 

The  moot  remarkable  natural  object  in  Sicily  is  the  celebrated  vol- 
cano of  the  lofty  Mount  iEtna,  covered  with  eternal  snows,  theu|^  ever 
Wnnittg.    It  has  been  described  by  Sil'iud  kal^icus  :-— 

"  Its  Vattjf  lunmits,  wondrooB  to  be  told, 
Display  bright  flames  amid  the  ice  and  cold ; 
Ahnre,  its  rocks,  with  flames  incessant  glow^ 
Thoegh  boaad  ia  iey  fetters  to  below; 
The  peak  is  daisMd  hf  wilier  as  its  thnma, 
While  glowing  ashes  o'er  its  snows  are  shown.'' 

The  fire  which  continually  bums  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountain  made 
the  poets  place  here  the  forges  of  Vulcan  and  Jiis  Cyclopean  attendants, 
and  the  prison  of  the  giants  who  rebelled  against  Jupiter.  This  fiction 
is  beautimlly  related  by  Virgil,  in  his  description  of  the  mountain  :-* 

**  The  port  eapaciofnsy  and  seo^  from  wind, 

Is  to  the  foot  ii  thnnd'ring  JEiati  joined. 

By  tnms  a  pitchy  doiid  she  rolls  on  high ; 

By  tnms  hot  embers  from  her  entrails  fly, 

And  flakes  of  mooataia-iaDcs  that  Uek  the  sky. 

Oft  from  her  bowels  massy  rocks  are  thrown, 

And  shivered  by  their  force  come  piecemeal  down. 

Oft  liquid  lakes  of  homing  snlphnr  flow. 

Fed  from  the  fiery  springs  that  bom  below. 

Enceladas,  tlwy  say,  transfixed  by  Jove, 

With  bbated  Uirts  came  firamhliag  from  absver 
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Tkii  flM^  hill,  ud  Oft  kii  body  threw  I 

Ab  often  as  ke  tw  hif  wevy  iid^ 

He  shAkes  the  solid  isle,  and  amoke  the  keanrena  hidea.*^ 

The  ABolian  ot  Volciiiiiaii  islands  lie  off  the  notth  coast  of  Sicily,  ia 
Ae  Tascan  sea.  The  most'  remarkable  are  Lip'ara  (Ltpari)  and 
aitonffflK  (SirmnboH).  North  of  Cape  Lilyba^nm  were  the  iaiaads 
<$iJled  JE'gates,  or  iB'gades :  ihey  are  three  in  number ;  Phoifaam^ 
{LewtnMo)^  iEgdsa  {Favignano)^  and  H6ra  {Mareiime). 

SkctIon  IL^^HUtorical  Notices  of  the  ancient  InhahUanU  of  SieUy. 

CRttONOLOOT  VNCSRTAUr. 

I 

Tri  Cyclepians  and  LestrigOBS  are  said  to  have  been  the  fim  in- 
hihitania  of  Sieily.  It  is  inqKwsible  to  trace  their  oiigin ;  we  onlf 
hnow  that  their  settlements  were  in  the  ricinity  of  Mount  iEtna. 
Their  inArananity  toward  strangers,  and  the  flames  of  JBtna,  were  the 
Soofce  <»f  many  popular  fables  and  poetic  fictions.  It  was  said  that  the 
Cyclops  were  giants  ;  ^t  they  had  but  one  eye,  placed  in  the  centra 
it  their  fbrehead ;  ttua  they  fed  on  human  flesh ;  and  thai  they  were 
esmloyed  by  Vulcan  to  forge  the  thunderbolto  of  Jove. 

Next  in  antiquity  were  the  Sicanians,  probably  an  Italian  hovdedmen 
•oudiwaid  by  the  pressum  ef  the  Pelas'gi,  thougb  maay^ancient  writeie 
assert  that  they  came  ftom  Spain.  They  finally  settled  in  the  woalem 
part  of  the  island,  and  were  aaid  to  have  joined  the  Trvjan  exiles  in 
Wlding  E'ryx  and  fig^a. 

After  the  Sic'ani  had  been  for  some  ages  exdnsire  masters  of  the 
island,  the  Sic'uli,  an  ancient  people  of  Aus6aia,  crossed  the  strait ; 
and  having  defeated  the  Sicanians  in  a  sanguinary  engagement,  con- 
fined them  in  a  narrow  territory,  and  changed  the  name  of  the  island 
from  Sicdnia  to  Sicily.  Some  centuries  after  this  revolution,  Greek 
colonies  began  to  settle  on  the  Sicilian  coast ;  the  principal  states  that 
founded  settlements  in  the  island  were  Chal'cis  in  Euboe'a,  Meg^ara, 
Corinth,  the  Dorians  from  Rhodes  and  Crete,  and  the  Messenians, 
driven  from  their  native  country  by  the  Spartans.  To  these  may  be 
kdded  two  Italian  colonies,  the  Morg6tes  and  the  Mamer^tines. 

The  Sic'uli  were  first  united  imder  one  head  by  a  king  named 
^^olus,  whose  age  is  uncertain.  Their  most  renowned  sovereign  was 
Deuc6tius,  who  engaged  in  i^  long  war  with  the  Syracusans ;  but  hav- 
ing been  frequently  defeated,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  himself  to 
their  mercy.  With  unusual  clemency,  the  Syracusans  granted  him 
liberty  and  life,  and  assigned  a  pension  for  hia  support,  on  condition  of 
his  living  in  the  territories  of  their  parent  eity,  Corinth.  Having  re- 
moved this  formidable  tivkl,  the  Syracusans  reduced  the  whole  country 
of  the  Sic'uli,  stormed  their  chief  city,  Triquet'ra,  and  levelled  it  to  the 
ffround.  When  the  AAenians  invaded  Sicily  under  the  command  of 
Nic'ias,  they  were  joined  by  the  Sie'uli,  wha  ga/fe  them  very  effective 
assistance.  They  hloewiso  aidM  tfav  CtothagiiuiSha  Is  their  first  at- 
tempts to  gain  possession  of  the  island.  Having  been  subsequently  in- 
duced to  join  the  SyraciasSaB^  they  wew  disgrracefully  betrayed  to  the 


Culkigiiiiuw  hf  the  tytwat  Dtonyt^ius,  and  wefe  ftrbed  to  bear  a 
cornel  yoke,  untii  their  mdependence  was  restosed  hy  Tim61eo&. 

Sscnoff  ni.— 7%e  History  (^Syracuse. 
FROM  B,  c.  735  TO  B.  c.  212. 

STRAGiTflB  was  foimded  by  a  CorindiiaB  colony  (b.  c.  735),  under 
the  guidance  of  Ai^cbytaa,  a  noblemaa  of  rank,  ooinpelled  to  qnit  his 
naitive  ooaetry  by  aooie  political  diepote.  Its  fonn  of  goverament  fov 
two  ooBtvies  and  a  half  wae  repid>lioai| ;  and  though,  during  this  pe- 
riod, the  state  does  not  appear  to  have  risen  to  any  considerable  height 
«f  power,  yet  die  Sjrracusans  founded  tfae  colonies  of  A'cre,  Cas'mensBy 
and  Caourina.  An  aristocratic  faction  having  cruelly  oppressed  the 
citiaensy  the  populace  at  lengdi  combined  to  throw  off  me  yoke,  and 
drove  the  ^raonical  nobles  into  exile  (b.  c.  485).  They  £ed  to  G^la» 
then  n^d  by  Gekm,  an  able  and  aqabitious  usurper,  who  had  recently 
become  sovereign  of  his  country.  Gelon  levied  an  army,  and,  accoecfr- 
panied  by  the  exiles,  marched  to  Syracuse,  of  which  he  easily  made 
aimself  master. 

Uoder  the  adiutwistration  of  its  new  master  the  city  rose  rtoifly  in 
wealth  and  importance,  while  Gekm  himself  actfuired  so  much  tame  by 
fepeated  victories  over  the  Carthaginians,  that  the  Athenians  and  Spap- 
4ans,  then  menaced  by  the  Persian  invasion,  earnestly  sought  his  a»> 
sistance.  Gelon  demanded  to  be  appointed  ci^ptain-general  of  the  coi^ 
iederale  Greeks ;  a  stipulation  to  wnich  the  Athenians  and  Spartans 
letnnied  a  stem  refusal ;  and  before  any  furdier  steps  could  be  takeiiy 
he  learned  that  Xeroxes  had  engaged  the  Carthaginians  to  attack  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  while  he  invaded  the  parent  state. 

After  spending  three  years  in  making  preparatioiis,  the  Spartans  sena 
apunst  Sicily  an  unmense  armament,  mider  the  command  of  Hamil'car, 
said  to  ooaaist  of  thfee  hundbred  dxmsand  men,  two  thousand  ships  of 
war,  and  tloee  thousand  vessek  of  burden.  Having  effected  a  landing, 
fiamiKcar  laid  siege  to  Hiin^ra,  then  ruled  by  Th^ron,  the  father-in^aw 
of  G61on.  The  king  of  Syracuse,  though  unable  to  muster  more  &an 
filtv  thousand  men  at  this  sudden  emergency,  marched  with  all  ex- 
|M»dition  to  raise  the  siege.  On  his  road  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
intercept  a  messenger  Som  the  Selmuntines  to  the  Carthaginian  gene* 
ral,  promising  to  s«ad  him  a  stipulated  body  of  cavalry  on  an  appointed 
day.  G^lon  led  an  eqnal  number  of  his  horse  to  the  Carthaginian  camp 
at  the  specified  time,  and  having  gained  unsuspected  admission,  so  dis- 
concerted the  enemy  by  a  sudden  sttack,  that  the  whole  host  was  thrown 
tnio  coofusiiH^  and  the  Syracusans  won  an  easy  victory.  Hamil'cat 
was  slain,  and  his  imghtf  atmy  aH  but  annihilated.  Carthage  humbly 
sought  peace,  which  was  generously  granted  by  die  conqueror.  During 
(he  brief  remainder  of  his  reign,  G4£m  strenuously  exerted  himself  for 
the  benefit  of  his  sulijeets ;  and  though  no  one  can  justify  the  means 
by  which  he  acquired  snpienaoy,  there  are  few  who  will  not  pardon 
bis  original  eixor  on  account  of  the  ase  he  made  of  his  power.  His 
subjects^  a^er  his  death,  honored  him  as  a  demigod. 

UiMo  I.  sucQseded  his  bradier  G^km  (b.  c.  477)  ;  his  administration 
was  more  brilliant  than  uififtil ;  he  pnetseiad'the  arts  and  sciences ;  but 
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lie  also  enoounfed  a  taste  for  luxury  and  nagnificmice,  omitrary  to  liia 
policy  gf  hta  more  enligbtened  predecesaor.  He  aiibdued  the  oitiea  of 
Cat'ana  and  Nax'us,  expelled  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  supplied  their 
place  with  fresh  colonies  from  Syracuse  and  the  Peloponnesus.  A 
more  honorable  and  useful  achievement  was  his  decisive  victory  over 
the  Etrurian  pirates  off  Cdmtt  ;  these  had  long  been  the  tenor  of  the 
WBstem  Medkerranean ;  bnl  after  their  overdirow  by  HIaro,  they  ceased 
jto  infest  the  seas  for  several  centuries.  Afler  this  exploit  ho  engag^ 
in  war  with  the  tyrant  of  Agrigen^tum,  who  was  forced  to  abdicate  tha 
goveBunent^  and  his  subjects  placed  themselves  imder  the  protection  of 
Hiero. 

Thrasyb^uluSt  likewise  a  brother  of  Gr^lon,  became  sovereign  of  Syr* 
acuse  on  the  death  of  Hiero  (a.  c.  459) ;  b«l  his  tyranny  and  crusty 
;aoon  provoked  a  revolution  ;  he  was  dethroned  and  the  repabli4»ii  coi^- 
stitution  restored.  But  the  Syracuaana  gained  little  by  the  change.  A 
^atem  of  secret  voting,  called  petalismy*  was  introduoed,  precisdiy 
.aimilar  to  the  Athenian  ostracism,  and  most  of  the  leading  statesmen 
were  baniahed  by  a  giddy  populace.  It  was  at  thia  period  that  ^ 
Athenians  made  their  unfortunate  attempt  to  conquer  Sictty,  whose  ti»- 
4iult8  have  been  already  described  in  the  chapter  oo  Grecian  histery. 
Af^r  the  complete  destniciion  of  the  Athenian  armamenta  (b.  o.  413), 
the  Egestans,  who  had  invited  the  invaders,  sought  and  obtained  the 
jsid  of  Carthage :  thia  led  to  a  series  of  sanguinary,  wan,  which  have 
heen  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  the  history  of  Caithage. 

Taking  advantage  of  tne  political  disturbances  in  Syracuse,  Dionys'ina 
I.  usurped  the  government  (b.  c.  405),  and  though  deservedly  branded 
as  a  tyrant,  it  must  be  confessed  that  hia  vigorous  administration  waa 
crowned  with  success  abroad  and  {Nrosperity  at  home.  The  greater 
paxt  of  his  reign  waa  passed  in  wars  againat  Caidiago  and  the  cities 
of  Magna  Gnecia,  and  also  against  the  ancient  race  of  the  Sic'uli, 
whose  choice  of  par^  generally  decided  the  success  of  these  wan. 

Diooya'iua  I.  was  cut  off  by  poison  ^b.  c.  368),  and  waa  sncce^ed 
by  his  youthful  son,  Dionys^ius  II.,  under  tiie  guardianship  of  the  vir» 
tuous  Dio.  Bm  neither  Dio  npr  his  friend  the  philosopher  Pl^,  could 
improve  the  conrupted  character  of  the  young  prince.  He  drove  Dio 
into  banishment  (b.  c.  360),  and  then  gave  a  loose  reign  to  his  pas- 
^one,  indulging  in  the  moat  extravagant  luzuiy  and  debaocheiy.  Dio 
returned  (b.  c.  357),  and  after  a  long  struggle,  restored  the  repubtican 
form  of  government.  He  waa,  however,  aaaasainated  (b.  c.  353).  Syr> 
acuse  became  the  prey  of  sanguinary  faistiona,  of  which  Dionys'ius, 
after  ten  years  of  eule,  took  ^vantage  to  recover  hia  throne.  Hia 
tjrranny,  and  the  treachery  of  Foetas  the  Leontine,  who,  when  invited 
to  aid  the  Syracusans,  betrayed  their  interesta  to  the  Carthaginians, 
compelled  the  citiaena  to  seek  succor  horn  Corinth.  Tim61eon,  the 
moat  splendid  example  of  a  true  republican  that  ancient  history  affords^ 
waa  aent  to  their  aaaistance,  but  with  very  inadequate  forcea  (a.  c.  345). 
His  abilitiea  were,.howeter,  of  mon  value  thui  an  army ;  he  dethroned 
Dionys'ius,  expelled  Pcetas,  and,  by  a  brilliant  victory,  humbled  the 

Eride  of  the  Carthanniana.    Tim6ieon'a  death  (b.  c.  337)  was  followed 
y  a  Iqng  period  of  stormy  weakness,  which  ended  in  the  usurpation 
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fX  Agatboc'les  (b.  c.  317).    The  wan  of  that  vrnmet  in  Sicilj  and 
Africa  will  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Carthaginian  history. 

Afler  the  death  of  Agathoc^es  (b.  c.  289),  the  Syracnaans,  harassed 
by  intestine  commotions,  and  closely  pressed  by  tne  Mamet'tines  and 
Carthaginians,  suffered  the  most  dreadml  calamities,  and  were  at  length 
forced  to  supplicate  the  aid  of  Pyi'rhus,  king  of  Epfms.  That  mon- 
arch, after  baring  conquered  almost  the  entire  island,  so  disgusted  his 
supporters  by  his  arrogance,  tl^t  he  was  compelled  to  retire  (b.  c.  275). 
The  Syracusans  at  length,  wearied  of  anarchy,  conferred  the  throne  on 
Hfero  II.,  descended  from  the  ancient  royal  family  of  Grelon.  Under 
this  prince  the  city  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity  during  the  wars  be- 
tween  Rome  and  Carthage,  in  which  he  had  the  wisdom  to  take  the 
Roman  side.  He  died  vf  old  age  (b.  c.  215),  after  a  long  and  glorious 
reign.  After  his  death,  the  Carthaginian  party  acquired  supremacy  in 
Syracuse,  and  made  a  profligate  use  of  their  power.  The  new  nuers 
soon  provoked  the  Resentment  of  the  Romans,  who  sent  an  army  inio 
Sicily,  and  after  a  l6ng  siege,  protracted  by  the  ingenious  mechanical 
inrentiotis  of  the  celebrated  mathematician  Archun^es,  took  it  by 
storm  (b.  c.  212),  and  laid  it  level  with  the  ground. 

Most  of  the  other  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  were  involred  in  the  fbr^ 
tones  of  Syracuse.  Agrigen'tum,  having  been  used  as  a  military  and 
naval  station  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic  war,  was  seized 
by  die  Romans  so  early  as  b.  c.  2<S2.  Sicily  finally  became  a  Roman 
piovince,  and  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  attached  to  the  empire.  It 
was  also  one  of  the  best  governed ;  a  blessing  whi<ih  must  be  attributed 
not  merely  to  its  vicinity  to  the  seat  of  power,  but  also  to  the  fact  of  its 
oom-harvests  being  regarded  as  die  resource  to  which  the  Romans 
should  look  as  the  agricultural  produetions  of  Italy  became  more  and 
more  inadequate  to  t^  support  of  the  population. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

HIBTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUBLIC. 

Sbctioh  l^'^TradUiiem  retpceUng  Ae  Origin  of  the  JRonum*. 


The  legeniiB  of  Rome,  preserved  by  her  ^beet  hifitoiia&s,  rekte  Aa/t 
JEa^as,  after  the  destruction  of  Troy,  led  a  colony  of  his  countiTmeo 
ktfo  Italy,  and  founded  the  city  of  Lavin'iuin.  It  woidd  be  easy  to 
show  that  this  tale  is  destitute  of  truth  or  importance,  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  trace  its  origin.  That  the  Romans  were  portly  of  Pelasgio 
origin  appears  evident  firom  die  name  of  their  ci^,  which  in  Greek 
signifies  **  a  fortress.*^  In  almost  eyeiy  country  where  the  Pelas'gi 
settled  we  find  a  ciqr  named  £nu8,  wjuoh,  therefore,  was  probably  a 
generic  rather  than  an  individual  name.  If  any  of  the  Pelas'gi  who 
settled  on  the  hUls  at  the  south  Mde  of  the  Tiber  came  from  an  iEnus, 
ihey  most  probably  retained  their  ancient  name  JEneada ;  and  the  sig* 
nification  of  that  patronyn^c  being  forgotten  in  process  of  time,  it  wss 
confounded  with  another  similar  name,  preserved  by  an  indep^ideBt 
Hadition,  Uie  ^n^ada,  or  fottowers  of  ^n6as,  who  survived  the  de« 
struction  of  their  country. 

The  legends  proceed  to  state  that  three  years  after  the  landing  of  the 
Trojans  in  Italy,  they  were  siq>ematurally  guided  to  the  spot  where 
Lavin'ium  was  erected.  Their  rising  power  gave  ofience  to  the  Rn- 
tulians  and  Etruscans ;  Tur'nus  and  Mezen'tius  led  an  army  to  expel 
the  intruders.  A  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Numicius ; 
Tur'nus  was  slain  by  iEn^as,  who,  in  his  turn,  fell  a  victim  to  Mezen^- 
tins ;  or,  as  was  more  generally  believed,  disappeared  in  the  stream,  and 
became  a  god,  under  the  name  of  Jdpiter  In'diges.  Mezen'tius  was  ulti- 
mately slain  by  Idlus,  or  Asc^us,  the  son  of  ^n^as,  whose  descend- 
ants became  lords  of  Latium. 

After  the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  Lavin'ium  was  deserted  for  the  more 
secure  city  of  Al^a,  erected  on  the  Alban  Mount  {Monte  Cavo);  and 
here  the  thirty  confederate  cities  of  Latium  ofiTered  common  sacrifices 
to  the  gods  of  the  Pelasgic  nation. 

The  traditions  then  go  on  to  state  that,  at  an  uncertain  date  after  the 
erection  of  the  city,  Pr6cas,  king  of  Al^a,  leaving  two  sons  at  his  death, 
bequeathed  his  kmgdom  to  Niimitor,  the  elder,  and  his  treasures,  in- 
cluding the  ancient  wealth  that  had  been  saved  from  the  sack  of  Troy, 
to  AmSlius.  His  riches  enabled  the  younger  prince  to  bribe  a  band 
of  supporters,  dethrone  his  brother,  procure  the  murder  of  Ndmitor's 
youthiul  son,  and  have  his  daughter  IFia,  or  Rh^a  Syl'via,  appointed  a 
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voiltl  virfin.  While  going  to  dsaw  water  from  «  ^NJag,  tot  ib»  eer* 
Tice  of  the  temple,  she  was  violated  by  the  ^od  Man,  and  became  the 
parent  of  twin  boys.  Amuliue  caused  Sylvia  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
the  childr^  thrown  into  the  A'nio.  The  helpless  infants  were  borne 
down  the  stream  to  the  Tiber ;  and  as  that  river  subsided  from  a  recent 
overflow,  they  were  deposited  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  hill,  beneath  a 
fig-tree,  called  ih»f%eys  rynumdlis.  They  were  suckled  by  a  she- wolf, 
and  fed  by  a  woodpecker,  until  they  were  discovered  by  Ac'ca  Lao* 
ren'tia,  wife  of  Faustulus,  the  royal  shepherd.  Among  her  twelve 
•one  and  the  neighboriog  shepherds,  the  twins  became  distinguished 
for  courage,  and  were  chosen  heads  of  rival  factions.  The  followers 
of  Rom'idus  were  named  Quinctil'ii ;  those  of  Remus,  F^ii.  When 
they  grew  up,  Remus,  being  involved  in  a  dispute  with  the  herdsmen 
•f  the  deposed  Numitor,  and  being  taken  prisoner,  was  carried  to  Allia 
as  a  robber.  The  youthful  prince,  when  brought  into  the  presence  of 
his  grandfather,  so  charmed  him  by  the  intrepidity  of  his  replies,  that 
Numitor  hesitated  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death.  In  the  meantime, 
Rom^ulus,  having  learned  from  the  ancient  shepherd  the  secret  of  his 
birth,  assembled  his  comrades  to  rescue  R6mus  ;  and,  being  joined  by 
some  of  his  grandfather's  old  adherents,  deposed  Am(i]ius,  and  restored 
Numitor  to  Us  throne. 

Love  for  the  spot  where  their  lives  had  been  thus  miraculously  pre* 
served,  induced  the  young  men  to  solicit  their  grandfather  for  permission 
to  erect  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Scarcely  had  leave  been 
granted,  when  a  vv^eni  contest  arose  between  the  brothers  ;  Rom'ulus 
insisted  that  the  city  should  be  called  Rome,  and  should  be  built  on 
Mount  Palatine  ;  Remus  demanded  that  it  should  be  named  Remdria, 
and  erected  on  Mount  Aventine.  It  was  resolved  that  the  question 
should  be  decided  by  the  most  favorable  augury.  R^mus  bad  the  first 
omen,  six  vultures;  but  Rom'ulus  the  more  perfect,  twelve  vulturfa 
A  second  dispute  arose ;  but  the  party  of  Rom'ulus  prevailed,  and  the 
foundsjtion  of  the  new  city  was  laid  on  Mount  Palatine,  with  all  the 
ceremonies  of  Tuscan  superstition.  Scarcely  had  the  wAlls  began  to 
appear  above  die  surface,  when  R6mus  leaped  over  them  in  an  insult* 
ing  manner,  and  was  slain  either  by  Rom'idus  or  one  of  his  followers. 

According  to  Var^ro,  whose  authority  has  been  followed  by  moot 
ehionologists,  Rome  was  founded  on  the  21st  of  April,  being  the  day 
sacred  to  P^s,  the  goddess  of  shepherds,  in  the  third  year  of  the  sijcta 
Olympiad,  four  hundbred  and  thirty-one  years  after  the  destiuotion  of 
Troy,  and  seven  hundred  and  fiffy*three  before  the  commencement  of 
ihe  Christian  era.  It  was  built  in  a  square  form,  and  contained  origior 
ally  about  a  thousand  miserable  huts.  Such  was  the  humble  begia« 
ning  of  a  oi^  destined  to  be  the  capital  oi  the  workL 
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Ik  order  to  prooure  inhabitsnts  for  his  new  city,  Rom'ulus  opened 
an  asyfam  fov  all  whom  guilt  or  misfortune  oompelled  to  quit  their 
-Miive  country.    When  he  had  thus  pcocwsd  a  oompelsnt  number  ef 
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ci^ens,  he  c6nyeaed  an  assembly  of  the  people  to  choose  a  eoiMtko- 
tion  and  rulers.  As  he  had  anticipated,  he  Was  elected  king  ;  hut  at 
the  same  time  his  power  was  limited  by  municipal  institutions  tending 
to  secure  a  considerable  degree  of  freedom.  He  difided  the  colony 
into  three  tribes,  and  these  into  thirty  cdrias :  next  he  constituted 
classes  or  orders  of  the  state,  separating  the  wealthier  or  more  nobly 
bom,  whom  he  styled  patricians,  from  &e  inferior  rank  of  plebeians. 
The  dignity  of  the  patricians  was  hereditary;  and  eligibility  to  th« 
principal  offices  of  state  was  long  confined  to  their  order.  To  prevent 
envy  or  sedition  arising  from  such  a  distinction,  he  engaged  both 
classes  to  each  other  by  the  obligation  of  clientship.  Every  pldbeiaa 
was  allowed  to  choose  ^'  a  patron"  from  the  body  of  the  patricians,  to 
whom  he  became  a  client ;  and  the  sanctity  of  this  mutual  tie  was 
preserved  by  the  most  awful  denunciations,  civil  and  religious,  against 
its  violation.  A  senate  of  one  hundred  was  chosen  to  aid  the  king  by 
their  counsels.  Rom'ulus  nominated  the  first,  who  had  the  privilege  of 
governing  the  city  in  his  absence  :  each  of  the  three  tribes  and  thirty 
curiae  chose  three,  which  completed  the  number.  The  senators,  either 
from  their  age,  or  from  the  similitude  of  their  care,  were  named  Patres 
(Jaikers), 

The  next  object  that  required  the  attention  of  Rom'ulus  was  the  for« 
mation  of  treaties  of  intermarriage  with  the  neighboring  states ;  but 
these,  despising  the  mean  origin  of  the  Romans,  rejected  his  proposab 
with  scorn.  But  though  they  thus  refused  alliance,  they  flocked  te 
witness  the  Consu^a,  splendid  games  which  Rom'ulus  proclaimed  in 
honor  of  Consus,  or  Neptune.  While  the  strangers  gazed  unsuspect- 
ingly on  the  spot,  their  maidens  were  sei2ed  by  an  armed  band  of  young 
Romans,  who  compelled  them  to  become  their  wives  by  force.  Sevefal 
of  the  injured  cities  had  recourse  to  arms,  but  were  successfully  defeats 
«d.  At  last  Titus  T&tius,  king  of  the  Sabines,  led  a  more  powerful 
army  against  them ;  and  Rom'ulus,  unable  to  withstand  him  in  the 
field,  retreated  into  the  city,  leaving  a  garrison  to  protect  an  important 
outpost  on  the  Capitoluie  hill.  Tarp^ia,  the  daughter  of  the  goveraofy 
danded  by  the  splendid  bracelets  of  the  Sabines,  agreed  to  betray  the 
fortress  "  for  what  the  besiegers  wore  on  their  arms."  The  Sabines, 
either  mistaking  her  meaning,  or  anxious  to  punish  her  treachery,  threw 
their  shields  on  her  as  they  entered,  and  cru^ed  hei  to  death.  The 
Romans  found  diemselves  obliged,  by  the  loss  of  this  important  outpost^ 
to  hasard  a  general  engagement ;  but  while  victory  was  still  doubtful, 
the  Babine  women,  rushing  between  the  armies,  induced  them,  by  ear- 
nest supplications,  to  make  terms  of  peace.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
Sabines  should  erect  a  new  city  on  the  Quirinal  and  C^toline  hills  ; 
that  there  should  be  a  ''  comitium,"  or  place  at  common  assembly  for 
both  nations,  in  the  space  between  the  Palatine  and  Capitoline  hilb, 
and  that  Rom^ulus  and  Tdtius  should  reign  conjointly.  The  murder  of 
Titius,  not  long  afler,  at  Lavin'ium,  left  Rom^ulus  sole  monarch  of  both 
nations. 

The  romantic  circnmstances  just  narrated  bear  every  mark  of  having 
been  derived  from  some  national  ballad  or  legendary  lay,  and  conse« 
4|Bently  are  not  to  be  received  as  historic  truth.  Even  lees  confidence 
is  dns  to  the  narrative  of  ^thn  Tupoan  wan,  with  which  the  Latin  his'> 
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tDitam^hste  filM  ihb  Uaak  of  «lurty-eeY6A  }rean  ia  the  life  of  'Romf^ 
Ins.  Bui  a  second  heroic  lay  recited,  that,  after  a  k»f  reign,  be  di«» 
appeared  from  earth,  and  became  a  god,  under  die  name  of  Quirinva. 
Opposed  to  this  was  an  ancient  tradition,  that  he  was  torn  to  pieces  hf 
an  aristocratic  iaction  in  the  senate-house  (b.  c.  717). 
•  On  the  death  of  Rom^idus,  the  senate  appeared  aniious  to  retaui  the 
supreme  power,  and  each  senator  in  rotation  was  to  enjoy  regal  authoti^ 
for  one  day,  under  the  title  of  inimreK,  This  form  of  goveraaeat  con- 
.linued  a  year,  when  the  people  compelled  the  senate  to  '^ect  a  king. 
Their  choice  fell  upon  Nijhna,  a  Sabme,  frsm  the  fitUe  town  of  Cuvsa, 
to  whom  T^us  had  giren  his  daughter  in  marriage.  The  histwy  of 
Numa  is  as  legendary  as  that  of  Rom'ulits :  it  was  generally  beliereA 
that  he  had  been  a  duciple  of  Pythag'oras,  and  this  opinion  maintained 
its  ground  in  spite  of  many  chronological  difficulties.  The  traditions  den 
dare  that  when  Ndma  was  informed  of  his  election,  he  refused  to  eatet 
on  his  office,  until  assured  that  the  gods,  by  their  auguries  had  cam* 
finned  the  choice  of  the  senate.  His  first  care  was  to  regulate  the 
laws  of  property ;  he  divided  among  the  citiiens  the  lands  that  Rom^u- 
lus  had  conquered,  and  Ibunded  the  worship  of  Ter^minasi  the  god  of 
boundaries,  thus  protecting  the  limits  of  estates  by  a  religioua  sanetion. 
His  most  important  labor,  however,  was  tho  regulation  of  the  natftoaal 
worship :  pretending  to  be  secretly  guided  by  the  goddess  Egeria,  he 
firamed  the  entire  ritual  law  of  the  Romana,  inclading  regulations  for  tho 
]mesthood  and  for  the  prayers  and  worship  of  the  people.  His  traa» 
quil  reign  is  said  to  have  lasted  forty  years ;  the  temple  of  Janus,  which 
he  had  erected,  and  ordained  to  be  open  in  time  of  war,  and  shut  ia 
peace,  remained  closed  during  the  entire  period,  and  his  pious  examfda 
difiused  the  blessings  of  tranquillity  throughout  the  whole  Italiaa  p^ 
ainsula.  He  died  of  old  age  (e.  c.  679) ;  and  the  legend  a4ds,  that  the 
nymph  Egeria,  through  grief  for  his  loss,  melted  into  a  fountain. 

At\er  an  interregamn,  as  in  the  former  case,  Tul^us  HostiFinSi  the 
son  of  a  Roman  captain  who  had  been  eminendy  distmguished  by  his 
▼aloe  ia  the  wars  of  Rom'ulus,  was  chosen  king.  The  history  of  his 
reign,  though  still  retaining  much  of  legendary  fiction,  especially  in  the 
account  of  the  Alban  war,  contains  some  circumstances  that  may  be 
regarded  as  fiicto.  In  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  mutual  acts  of 
violence  led  to  a  war  between  the  Romans  and  Albans.  The  anaiea 
of  both  cities  wcffe  drawn  up  against  each  other  at  the  Fos^sa  Cluilla, 
where  it  was  agreed  to  avert  a  battle  by  a  combat  between  three 
brothers  on  each  side,  the  Hor4tii  and  Curiittii,  whose  mothers  were 
sisters,  and  had  each  brought  three  diildren  into  the  world  at  a  birth. 
The  three  Curiatii  and  two  of  the  Horitii  fell  upon  the  field.  The 
surviving  Horitins  sullied  his  victory  by  slaying  his  sister,  who  was 
bewailing  the  death  of  her  cousin,  to  whom  she  had  been  betiothed ; 
and  was  about  to  be  executed  by  Tul^ius,  but  he  appealed  to  the  peo* 
pie,  and  the  Romans  unanimously  insisted  on  the  paxooa  of  their  chani» 
pioa. 

In  consequence  of  the  previous  Agreement,  Al^a  becoae  subject  to 
Rome.  Tid'lus  next  eagaged  in  war  with  the  Fideo'ates,  and  summoned 
his  new  vassals  to  his  aid.  .  Met^titts  Fufletius,  the  Alban  dictator,  broke 
lus  faith  with  the  Romans,  but  had  not  courage  to  cimiplete  his  defeo- 
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IM».  Hit  medilalad  tieachAry  was  ponished  witb  deadi.  Soon  aAer» 
ward  the  Bomi^  aurprised  Al^ba,  and  levelled  it  io  the  ground,  sparing 
only  the  temples  of  the  f^ods  ;  no  injiuy,  however,  was  done  to  ^e  eit* 
iiens ;  they  were  removed  to  Rome,  and  habitations  assigned  them  on 
the  CcBlian  hill.  The  destruction  of  Al'ba,  and  the  settlement  of  its 
eitixens  on  the  Golian  hill,  may  be  regarded  as  historical  faets ;  the 
other  circumstances  sro  clearly  disguised  by  poetic  fiction. 

After  the  conquest  of  Al^a,  Tul'lus  waged  successftd  wan  against 
die  Latins  and  Sabines ;  but  he  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  victori* 
ous  career  (b.  c.  640),  by  some  superstitious  experiments  reconnnended 
to  him  as  a  remedy  for  siclmess,  which  the  legends  declare  Inroughil 
down  upon  him  the  vengeful  thunderbolts  of  the  gods. 

An'cus  Mar'tius,  said  to  have  beim  the  grandson  of  Ndma,  was  the 
next  king.  Like  his  ancestor,  he  turned  lus  attention  to  the  regulation 
of  religious  ceremonies,  especially  those  used  in  declaring  war  or  pro* 
^ym'*»g  peace  ;  he  also  caused  the  principal  parts  of  the  Romsn  ritual 
to  be  transcribed  on  tables,  that  all  might  know  how  to  conduct  them* 
selves  in  public  or  privato  worship.  His  peaceful  labors  w^^  inter** 
nq>ted  by  a  war  with  the  Latins,  whom  he  subdued,  and  carried  several 
thoussnds  of  them  to  Rome,  where  they  were  assigned  settlements  on 
Mount  Aventine;  Hii  conquests  were  extended  into  Etrdria  and  alonff 
both  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  the  sea.  He  founded  the  town  and  port  ot 
Os^tia  at  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  but  it  is  probable  that  this  first  nayal 
establishment  of  the  Romans  was  intended  rather  for  piracy  than  trade. 
Nor  did  he  pay  less  attention  to  the  city  than  to  its  dominions ;  a  new 
line  of  fortifications,  the  first  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  and  the  first  pii^blio 
prison,  now  the  oldest  remaining  monument  in  Rome,  are  generally 
sscribed  to  An'cus.  Of  still  greater  importance  was  his  legal  constitip* 
tion  of  the  plebeian  order  in  the  state,  and  the  assignment  of  lends  to 
this  body  from  the  conquered  toiritories.  His  death  (b.  c.  618)  is  said 
by  some  authors  to  have  been  accelerated  by  violenee. 

We  now  i^proach  one  of  the  most  important,  but  also  one  of  the  most 
obscure,  periods  in  the  early  history  of  Rome ;  the  reigns  of  Tarquin'^* 
iuB  Pris'cus  snd  his  son-in-law  Ser'vius  Tul'lius.  Ldcius  Tarquin^ius 
Pris'cus  is  said  to  have  been  the  aon  of  Damar^itus,  one  of  the  Bac^» 
ehiads^  who  fled  firom  Corinth  to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  Cyp'selus. 
Niebuhr  has  pointed  out  the  many  chronological  difficulties  involved  in 
|his  statement,  but  these  do  not  furnish  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting 
the  legend  altogether :  by  the  simple  change  of  **  son"  into  *' descendant,'* 
by  no  nesns  an  improbable  substitution,  the  truth  of  the  stoiy  is  brought 
within  the  verge  of  possibility.  His  original  name  is  said  to  have  been 
L6cumo ;  this  we  know  to  have  been  an  Etrurian  title  of  dignity ;  and 
if  we  undevitand  by  it  that  he  held  a  magisterial  office  in  his  native 
country,  it  wiU  exf^aia  the  respect  with  which  he  was  received  at 
Rome,  and  the  trust  reposed  in  hun  by  An'cus.  He  is  said  to  have  re* 
moved  from  Tarqutn'ii,  his  native  city,  paithr  because  his  foreign  de* 
scent  exposed  him  to  envy,  and  partly  at  the  instigation  of  his  wifif 
Taa'squil,  idur  was  celebrated  for  her  skill  in  anguiy.  With  this  his- 
tory there  seems  to  be  interminf^ed  the  traditions  respecting  Coe'les  Vi- 
hso'nay  a  leader  of  independent  companies,  who  hired  his  soldiers  as 
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ttweettaoies  mSke  Twoui  wnx$f  and  AbaSkj  €ama  and  settled  «t  Roite 
with  hk  IbHswera  i«an  oncertain  age« 

Tftiqiun'iiu  Piis'ciis  wts  appoimed  gttardian  of  the  yoiui^  aona  <rf 
Aniens ;  b«t  by  his  iafluMioe  with  the  people,  he  bad  Ihe  claims  ef 
Ibese  princes  set  aside,  and  Was  hhnself  chosen  king.  He  intToduced 
Biany  Etiurian  cnsioins  and  ceremonies  into  Romsy  especially  those 
eonneeted  with  the  dignities  of  kings  and  raagislrates*  The  accomts 
oi  bis  wsis  with  the  Etniscans,  Latins,  and  Sabines,  are  very  contri^ 
dictory ;  but  k  seems  not  improbable  ^t,  toward  the  dose  of  his  Teig% 
these  three  nationa  acknswiedged  his  supremacy.  His  victory  orer 
the  Sabines  was  owing  to  his  superiority  in  caralry.  It  had  been  ori** 
finally  his  intention  to  add  three  new  centuries  to  the  equestrian  order  $ 
bnt  this  plan  was  ^posed  by  the  celebrated  angur,  At^tus  Nft^nus, 
whose  suthori^,  in  an  age  of  superstition,  rivalled  that  of  the  kings. 
A  mode  was  found  for  reconciling  the  opponents ;  new  centuries  were 
established,  but  no  addition  was  made  to  the  names  assigned  by  Rom'* 
ulus ;  so  that  henceforward  there  were  the  &rst  and  aecond  Ram^nesy 
Titles,  nnd  Ldceres.  But  Tar^quin's  name  is  rMidered  still  more  men^ 
QiM»  by  the  stvpendens  public  works  he  commenced  fmr  the  security 
and  improvement  of  the  city,  (^specially  the  great  sewers,  the  embank* 
ments  of  the  Tiber ;  the  foundation  of  the  city  walls,  the  porticoes  in 
the  forum,  and  the  racecourse  of  the  circus.  To  console  the  people 
wider  their  toils,  he  instituted  the  great  or  Roman  games,  which  were 
eelebnted  annually  in  September.  At  these  games  chariotHraces  were 
for  the  first  time  displayed  at  Rome ;  they  were  so  highly  approved  by 
the  Roman  peof^e,  ^at  they  became  the  moot  popular  exhibition  on  all 
festive  occasions. 

Taiquitt'ius  is  said  to  have  roigned  thirty-eight  years,  when  he  md 
assassinated  by  the  agents  of  the  sons  of  Aniens  Mai^tius  (b.  c.  578^ 
who  dreaded  tiiat  he  would  bequeath  the  kingdom  to  his  son^in-law^ 
Ser'vttts  Tullius,  the  darling  of  the  Roman  people. 
-*  Ser^vins  Tul'lius  for  some  days  concealed  the  fact  of  Tar'quin's 
tenth ;  but  when  he  had  secured  the  votes  of  the  people,  he  made  it 
pubhc,  and  hamg  convened  an  assembly  to  elect  a  sovereign,  wan 
nnanimously  chosen  king.  In  the  old  legends,  the  birth  of  Ser'vius 
TuKhtts  is  described  as  equally  marvelloas  and  humble.  His  mothev 
was  said  to  have  been  a  captive  named  Ocr^sia ;  his  father,  a  deity« 
While  yet  an  infant,  sleeping  in  the  cradle,  lambent  flames,  playing 
loond  his  forehead,  predicted  his  future  greatness ;  and  Tan'aquil,  en^ 
convaged  by  the  omen,  had  him  brought  up  in  the  pabice  as  a  prince^ 
and  gave  him  her  daughter  in  marriage.  Opposed  to  this  is  the  tenit* 
mony  of  the  emperor  Claudius  Cssar,  derived  from  lost  Tuscan  authori- 
ties. In  a  speech,  reoemmending  some  Lugdunensian  G4uls  for  ad« 
mission  into  the  senate,  he  says,  **  Ser'vius  Tul^Hus,  according  to  the 
Latin  authorities,  was  the  son  of  the  captive  Ocresia ;  but  if  we  pay 
any  regard  to  the  Tuscans,  he  was  the  most  faithful  follower  of  C(0^ies 
Yiben'na,  and  a  sharer  in  his  varied  adtentures.  When  harassed  by 
die  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  quittod  Etruria  with  the  remains  s€  the 
army  that  CceOes  had  commanded.  He  occupied  the  Oosiian  mount, 
Which  he  dius  named  in  IttHier  of  his  old  commander.  In  Toscaoy  he 
was  called  Mnatar'nl^  but  ho  e^cchangad  thb  for  the  Roman  name  8et<« 
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1^119  TqI^ua.  Having  been  chosen  king,  he  exercised  his  indior^  is 
the  highest  advantage  of  the  state."  Though  Ser^vius  waged  sevvnl 
suceessfui  wats,  his  militaiy  fiune  was'  far  ii^erier  to  his  political  glory ; 
fer  his  institutions  not  only  laid  the  foundation,  bnt  completed  the  Ihuiie* 
Wqrk  of  the  future  republic.  He  formed  a  federal  union  between  the  Lalm 
cMes,  placing  Rone  at  the  head  of  the  league,  and  cemented  the  union  by 
instituting  eomroon  sacrifices  ibr  the  united  states  on  Mount  Aventine.  Of 
still  greater  importance  was  his  instilntion  of  the  census,  or  reoovd  of  the 
property  possessed  by  the  citixens,  and  his  distribution  ^  the  right  of 
suffrage  (comiUa  tenturi^a)  to  centuries  arranged  according  to  the  prop- 
erty of  the  six  classes  into  which  the  census  divided  the  people.  AH 
his  laws  were  designed  to  secure  free  and  equal  government,  and  aa 
inqpaitial  administraltan  of  justice.  His  wise  and  beneficent  lai 
were  received  by  the  patricians  with  suUenness  and  anger ;  they 
indignant  at  the  restraints  inqwsed  upon  their  tyranny  and  exactions ; 
aeoordingly  they  entered  into  a  con^iracy  wiiih  Liicius  Tarquin'ius,  the 
son  of  the  late  monarch,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Ser'vios.  The 
1^  exploded  in  the  senatoohouse :  the  aged  king  was  murdered,  and 
his  body  flung  into  the  streets  (b.  c.  535).  Tul^i,  his  wicked  dau|^iler, 
in  her  haste  to  congratidate  Tar^quin  on  his  success,  drove  her 
ever  her  father's  corpse,  and  proceeded  onward,  though  her  vest 
stained  with  his  blood. 

Tar'quin,  sumamed  the  Proud,  was  raised  to  the  tlmme  by  the  p^ 
tricians,  without  the  assent  of  the  people  being  asked.  In  the  history 
given  of  his  reign,  it  is  scarc^y  posuble  to  separate  what  is  menaly 
legendary  from  what  ia  worthy  of  credit ;  but  it  seems  pretty  certain 
that  he  gratified  his  supporters  by  diminishing  the  privileges  of  the  ple- 
beian Older,  and  that  he  soon  after  made  the  patricians  themselves  feel 
the  weight  of  his  tyranny.  He  confirmed  the  sn^vemacy  of  Rone 
over  the  Latins,  united  the  Hemicans  to  the  eonfedeniiim  by  treaty, 
and  gained  several  advantages  over  the  Vol^sci.  While  the  tyrant  was 
besiciging  Aid^a,  his  son  Sex'tus  violated  the  honor  of  L«crdtia,  a 
noble  Roman  lady.  She  summoned  her  relatives,  and,  having  infomied 
them  of  the  outrage,  oommitted  suicide.  Lucius  Junius  Bhitus,  who 
up  to  this  time  is  said  to  have  concealed  patriotic  resolutions  under  the 
mask  of  pretended  insanity,  though  he  held  an  in^oitant  magistracy, 
convoked  an  assembly  of  die  people,  and  exhibited  the  bleeding  body  of 
Lucr^tia  to  the  multitude  (b.  c.  509).  A  decree  was  immediately 
passed  for  eroelling  the  Tar^quins  and  abolishing  rovalty.  The  amy 
sent  in  its  adhesion}  and  Tar^quin,  finding  himseU*  umversally  shunned, 
fed  into  Etrdiia. 

SaoTioff  III — From  ^  EetabUskmeiU  of  ike  Soman  JtepMU  to  ike 

Bwnk^g  if  Ikt  CUy  hif  tke  Gaidi. 

moM  B.  c.  509  TO  B.'  c.  386. 

Thb  abolition  of  loyilty  was  a  purely  patriciaii  revolution,  from 
which  the  great  body  of  the  people  gained  no  immediate  advantage. 
Two  annual  magistrates^  at  first  called  prstors,  but  afterwaid  consids, 
ehosenfioomthe  patrician  ranks,  inherited  the  entire  royal  power,  but  did 
BOt».  like  the  kinga^  possess  «tny  priestly  dignity.    The  fint  magistrates 
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elected  under  thd  new  B3r9teiii  were  Brdtaa,  and  Collatdras,  the  htm^ 
band  of  Lucfi^tiA.  Scarcely  had  diey  entered  on  their  office,  when 
ambassadors  arrired  from  Etr6ria  to  plead  the  cause  of  Tar^quin* 
Though  these  deputies  met  widi  no  publie  success,  they  were  enabled 
to  organize  a  conspiracy  among  the  yonnger  patricians,  who  had  shared 
in  the  tyrant's  debaucheries ;  and  among  the  accomplices  of  the  ploti 
were  the  sons  of  Brtitns  and  the  nephews  of  Tar^quin.  The  plans  of 
the  conspirators  were  accidentally  overheard  by  a  slave,  concealed  m 
the  apartment  where  they  assembled,  and  information  of  the  treaaott 
nven  to  the  consuls.  Public  duty  triumphed  over  parental  aiiectioii : 
Brdtus  not  only  pronounced  sentence  of  death  upon  his  sons,  bm  wit> 
nessed  their  execution  wi^out  shedding  a  tear.  The  property  of  the 
Tarquin'ii  was  confiscated ;  the  whole  family  condemned  to  perpetual 
banishment ;  and  the  consul,  CoUatinus,  wl  ose  relationship  to  the  laie 
fionily  excited  suspicion,  was  included  in  the  science.  Publius  Yal6» 
rius  was  elected  to  the  vacant  magistracy.  Soon  after,  in  an  engafe* 
ment  between  the  Etruscans  and  Romans,  An'cus  the  eldest  aon  of 
Tar'quitt,  and  Brtitus,  fell  by  mutual  wounds ;  but  the  victory  was 
decided  in  favor  of  the  young  republic. 

Valerius  delayed  some  time  before  proceeding  to  the  dection  of  • 
new  colleague.  This  circumstance,  and  a  splendid  house  he  was 
erecting  on  one  of  the  Roman  InUs,  inspired  a  suspicien  that  he  waa 
aiming  at  royalty.  To  prove  his  innocence,  he  demdiahed  the  build- 
ing, proposed  laws  for  restraining  the  consular  power,  and  resigned  the 
ensigns  of  his  dignity  to  Spiirius  Lucr^us.  For  his  patriotic  eonduct»^ 
Valerius  was  honored  with  the  surname  Pop'licola  (a  friend  of  the  peo* 
pU).  In  the  following  year  Valerius  and  Horatius  were  chosen  con* 
suls,  the  latter  of  whom  had  the  honor  of  dedicating  the  natjkmal  tern* 
pie  of  Jupiter  CapitoHnus.  In  this  sanctuary  were  preserved  the 
Sibylline  oracles,  and  the  records  of  the  pontiffs  and  augurs.  > 

To  the  first  year  after  the  banishment  of  the  Tar^quins  belong  th» 
celebrated  lex  de  prweeaiione  (law  of  appeal),  and  the  first  trea^ 
between  Rome  and  Carthage.  The  patricians  had  always  the  right  of 
appeal  ftom  the  sentence  of  the  supreme  magistrate  to  the  general 
council  of  their  own  body :  a  similar  right  of  trial  by  their  peers  was- 
secured  to  the  plebeians  by  the  law  of  YalMus  Popiicola,  to  which 
the  senate  seems  to  have  yielded  a  very  ungracious  assent.*  The 
treaty  with  Carthage  shows  how  extensive  the  possessions  of  Rome 
had  been  under  the  monarchy:  Ard6a,  An^tium,  Arfcia,  Circ^ii,  and 
Terracfna,  are  enumerated  as  subject  cities,  and  Rome  stipulatee  far 
Ibem  as  well  as  herself.  ; 

From  these  historical  facts,  we  now  turn  to  a  legendary  narrative,  im* 
which  ttuth  is  so  blended  with  fiction,  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
more  than  one  or  two  cireumstances  on  which  any  reliance  can  bs- 
placed.  After  ^eir  former  defeat,  the  Tarquin^ii  had  recourse  to  tfas 
aid  of  Lar  Porsen'na,  king  of  CMsium,  the  most  powerful  of  the  T«»* 
can  princes,  who  at  once  led  an  overwhelming  force  to  the  Janic'uluniy 
a  fortified  hill  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tiber,  joined  to  the  city  by  a 

*  The  Vakriaa  law  waa  ioiperfeet  id  its  faactioaf  there  waa  na  other  peaaUf 
Id  enforce  it  thaa  ths  declaration  that  he  who  violated  it  acted  wrongly. 
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wooden  bridge.  The  Renuuis  were  defeated^  and  fled  eirer  tke  bridge } 
the  enemy  would  have  gained  admisBion  into  the  city  along  with  the 
fugitiYes,  had  not  Horatiua  Cockles,  with  two  companions,  defended  the 
entrance  of  the  bridge  until  it  was  broken  down  behind  hkn,  when  be 
leaped  into  the  Tiber,  and  awam  safely  to  bis  friends.  As  a  mark  of 
gratitude,  every  citizen,  during  the  Ikmine  cansed  by  the  subsequent 
siege,  brought  him  a  portion  of  provision ;  a  statue  was  erected  to  him 
at  the  expense  of  the  republic,  and  as  much  land  was  bestowed  upon 
him  as  he  could  plough  roond  in  a  day.  Porsen'na  continuing  to 
blockade  the  city»  a  youth,  named  Caius  Mdcius,  undertook,  with  the 
i^iprobatiott  of  the  senate,  the  task  of  assassinating  the  invading  king. 
He  entered  the  camp  in  diiguise,  but  slew  only  a  secretary  instead  of 
Porsen^na.  When  brought  before  that  monarch,  to  show  his  contempt 
far  tortures,  he  thrust  his  right  hand  into  a  fire  that  burned  upon  the 
altar,  and  h»\6.  it  theve  until  it  was  consumed.  The  king,  admiring 
such  heroism,  gave  him  his  life  and  liberty :  Mucins,  in  gratitudoi 
informed  him  that  three  hundred  Roman  youths  had  similarly  sworn  his 
destruction ;  and  Porsen^na,  alarmed  for  his  life,  immediately  otfered 
terms  of  peace  to  the  Romans.  In  memory  of  his  daring  exploit,  Md- 
eiua  was  thenoeftNrth  named  Scs'^vola  (Itfi^kanded),  and  was  rewaided 
as  munifioently  as  Cockles.  Hostages  were  given  by  the  Romans  for 
the  due  performance  of  the  treaty ;  and  the  legend  relates  that  one  of 
them,  a  noble  lady  named  Cke'lia,  won  the  admiralion  of  PorBen'aa  by 
eecaping  from  her  guards^  and  swimming  on  Junrseback  ovnr  the  Tiber, 
amid  a  shower  of  darts  hurled  at  her  by  her  baffled  pumueie.  The  aid 
which  the  Romans  subsequently  afforded  Porsen'na  when  he  was 
defeated  before  Aricia,  induced  him  to  render  back  the  territory  which 
had  been  yielded  to  him  as  part  of  the  price  of  the  peace. 

Thus,  far  the  legend :  but  there  is  certain  evidence  that,  in  this  war, 
*the  Romanft  annendered  their  city  and  became  tributaiy  to  the  Tus^ 
enns,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  embmced  the  importunity  afforded 
them  by  the  defeat  of  Porsen'na  in  Latium,  to  regain  their  indepen- 
dence. 

'  A  war  with  the  Sabines,  who  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  weak- 
ened condition  of  the  republic,  Ibttowed.  It  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  migration  of  Atftxm  Claiteus,  a  ncfble  Sabine,  with  ail  the  mem- 
bers and  clients  of  his  house,  to  Rome.  There  he  changed  bis  name 
to  Ap'pius  Clai&dius>  and  fourided  one  of  the  most  distinguished  fami« 
lies  of  the  repnbhe.  Though  they  lost  their  able  leader,  Pop^iicola» 
the  Romans  were  victorious  in  three  successive  campaigns ;  and  the 
Sabines  were  forced  to  purchase  peace  with  com«  money,  and  a  pait 
of  their  knds. 

Tar^qoin*s  son-in-law,  Mamillus,  induced  the  Latins  to  arm  them- 
sslvse  in  behalf  of  the  exiled  king,  taking  advantage  of  the  violent  dis- 
putes that  raged  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  respecting  the 
Isiw  of  debt.  Ever  since  the  expulsion  of  the  king,  the  Roman  nobles, 
after  the  aboUiion  of  royally,  had,  by  a  aeries  of  iniquitous  measures, 
usurped  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  conquered  lands,  which  they 
leased  out  to  the  plebeians.  Having  thus  the  monopoly  of  the  only 
property  existing  at  the  period,  Ihey  became  ike  eole  capitalists  of  the 
republic,  and  lent  out  money  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  usury.    By  the 


RttfluOi  law,  tho^e  who  were  mable  to  discbuge  their  debts  became 
•laree  to  their  creditors  {rusti),  and  were  subject  to  whatever  punish- 
raent  barbarous  masters  pleased  to  inflict.  Gk>aded  to  madness  by  ibeir 
wronga,  the  ptebeiaas  reftwed  to  enlist  in  d^ence  of  their  comitry  tmtil 
their  grievances  were  redressed.  The  reasonable  demands  of  the  peo- 
ple were  strenuously  supported  in  the  senate  by  Mar'cus  Valgus,  the 
brother  of  Pop^cola ;  but  they  were  obstinat^y  opposed  by  Ap'pius 
Claddias,  whose  haugh^  and  selfish  counsels  had  a  predominant  effect 
oa  a  short-sighted  aristocracy.  After  long  delay  it  was  resolved  to 
elect  a  single  supreme  magistrate,  with  the  title  of  dictator,  and  invest 
him  with  absolute  authority  (b.  c.  497).  The  people  assented  to  the 
law ;  and  Titus  Lar'tius,  one  of  fhe  consuls,  was  appointed  to  the  new 
office.  AAer  having  ravaged  the  territories  of  the  eiiemy,  he  dismissed 
an  his  prisoners  without  ransom ;  and  this  geperosity  so  gratified  the 
Latins,  diat  th^  agreed  upon  a  sui^ension  of  arms. 

When  the  truce  was  expired,  war  again  commenced,  and  the  senate 
i^ain  appointed  a  dictator.  Adlus  Posthtiraius,  the  second  dictator, 
«iieountered  the  Latins  at  the  lake  Of  RegiHus,  and  inflicted  on  them 
a  decisive  defeat.  Tar'quin,  thus  frustrated  in  his  last  hope,  retired  to 
Olm»,  in  Campinia,  where  he  soon  after  died  in  exile. 

While  Tarquin'ius  excited  darm,  and  the  wars  with  Ldtium  and  Etitl- 
ria  continued,  the  senate  ruled  with  some  show  of  justice  and  modera- 
tion. But  when  danger  was  passed,  the  patricians  began  to  treat  the 
plebeians  as  slaves.  To  the  palace  of  every  noble  was  attached  a  pris- 
on for  debtors ;  and,  in  seasons  of  distress,  after  the  sittings  of  the 
couits,  herds  of  sentenced  slaves  were  led  away  in  chains  to  the  private 
jails  of  the  patricians.  At  length  the  plebeian  armies,  after  having 
been  frequently  deceived  by  false  promises,  deserted  their  ofilcers  in 
die  very  midst  of  war,  and  marched  in  a  body  to  a  hill  called  Mpan  Si- 
cer,  on  the  river  A'nio,  within  three  miles  of  Rome,  where  they  were 
joined  by  vast  multitudes  of  their  discontented  brethren  (b.  c.  493). 
The  patricians  and  their  clients  took  up  arms ;  their  numbers  were  nbt 
eoHtemptible ;  butj  unaccustomed  to  military  eervice,  thej  dared  not  en- 
counter a  peasantry  inured* to  warfare.  The  pressure  of  foreign  enemies 
rendered  an  aoconnnodation  necessary ;  ten  senators  were  sent  to  nego- 
tiate a  peace  with  the  plebeians,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which 
all  the  contracls  of  insolvent  debtors  were  cancelled,  those  who  had  been 
reduced  to  slavery  were  set  at  liberty,  the  Valerian  laws  were  restored 
to  their  former  efficacy,  and  five  annual  magistrates  were  chosen  to  watch 
over  the  rights  of  the  people,  whose  persons  were  declared  to  be  invi- 
olable. In  the  same  year  a  league  was  made  with  the  Latins,  not,  as  be- 
Ibre,  on  the  basis  of  Roman  superiority,  but  on  terms  of  perfect  equality. 
A  similar  federation  was  subsequently  made  with  the  Hernicans ;  and 
both  these  treaties  prove  indisputably,  that  the  disturbances  produced  by 
aristocratic  tyranny,  subsequent  to  the  abolition  of  royalty,  had  seriously 
diminished  the  Roman  power. 

These  losses  began  to  be  retrieved  by  successful  wars  against  the 
JEquians  and  Volscians.  The  common  histories  of  this  period  are  full 
of  extmordinary  difficulties  and  contradictions ;  the  accounts  extracted 
fnm  them  must,  therefore,  be  received  with  ihe  suspicion  that  necessa- 
rily attaches  to  aB  tnditioinary  legends.    We  are  inionned^  that  the  snc- 
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cess  of  the  Yobcian  war  was  mainly  owing  to  a  young  noUoman,  Cafds 
Martens,  who  acquired  the  simuaie  of  Cori<4£nu8,  from  his  condnet  at 
the  capture  of  CorioH.  Soon  after,  Rome  suiFereA  grievously  by  a  fam-' 
ine ;  but  a  Sicilian  prince,  hearing  of  the  dearth,  sent  a  large  supirfy  of 
com  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  citiiens.  CoridJimis  proposed  in 
the  senate  that  this  com  should  not  be  distributed  to  the  poor  until  the 
plebeians  had  resigned  all  the  privileges  they  had  acquired  by  dieir  re- 
cent secession.  Fot  this  detestable  atten^  he  was  impeached  by  the 
tribunes  (b.  c.  490),  snd  brought  to  trial  before  that  form  of  assemUy 
{eomitia  tributa)^  m  which  the  plebeians  had  the  superiority.  He  was 
condemned  to  exile,  and  in  his  rage  joined  the  Yol^sci.  GkiidedbyhiB 
superior  talents,  the  Volscians  defeated  the  Romank  in  ereiy  engage* 
ment,  and  at  length  laid  siege  to  the  city«  ,Rome  must  have  fallen,  haA 
not  Yetiiria  the  mother,  and  YoluHiniathe  wife  of  Coriol^us,  prevailed 
upon  the  enraged  exile  to  grant  his  countrymen  terms  of  peace.  On 
his  return  to  the  Yolscian  territories  he  was  put  to  death  in  a  tumult 
raised  by  Attius  Tullius,  a  celebrated  chief  of  the  YoFsci,  who  eanried 
the  fame  of  Coriolinus,  and  persuaded  his  countrymen  diat  the  iUosln- 
ous  exile  had  betrayed  them.  An  opposing  tradition  is  recorded  by 
several  historians,  namely^that  Coriokmus  lived  to  a  vexy  advaaced  age, 
and  often  used  to  exclaim,  "  How-  miserable  is  the  state  of  an  old  man 
in  banishment !"  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  whicl^  deserves  the  greait- 
er  credit ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  manifest  that  the  history  of  Coriol^AUS  is 
not  to  be  received  without  a  considerable  share  of  skepticism. 

The  Yol'sci,  after  the  death  of  Coriol^us,  lost  rapidly  all  the  advan- 
tages  they  had  acquired,  and  were  besides  involved  in  a  war  with  the 
JB'qui,  their  former  allies.  But  the  Romans  could  not  avail  themselves 
.of  these  favorable  circumstances,  being  harassed  by  disputes  respecting 
the  agrarian  law  proposed  by  Spdrius  Cas'sius.  The  general  purport 
of  the  law  was,  that  lands  conquered  from  the  enemy  sbsold  be  divided 
into  small  estates,  and  assigned  to  the  plebeians,  instead  of  being  leased 
out  in  large  portions  to  the  patricians.  This  appears  to  have  been  mere- 
ly a  revival  of  the  ancient  constitution  of  S^rvius,  and  was  obviously 
based  in  equi^ ;  for  no  persons  had  a  better  claim  to  the  public  lands 
than  those  by  whose  valor  and  labors  they  had  been  acquired.  The 
senate  and  patricians  obstinately  opposed  a  project  that  threatened  to 
destroy  the  source  of  their  profits ;  and  Spurius  Cas'sius,  in  his  anxiety 
to  accomplish  his  great  objects,  is  said  to  have  aimed  at  royalty.  He 
was  brought  to  trial  on  this  charge  before  the  collective  body  of  the  pa^ 
tricians,  which  has  been  by  later  writers  confounded  with  the  general 
assembly  of  the  people  (b.  c.  484).  He  was  convicted,  and  thrown 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock.  Another  account  of  the  death  of  Cas'siushas 
'been  given  by  some  historians  not  unworthy  of  credit.  They  inform 
us  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  father  as  a  traitor  to  his  order. 

There  are  few  circumstances  in  Roman  history  more  remarkable  than 
that  during  seven  consecutive  years  (from  b.  c.  483  to  b.  c.  479),one  of 
the  seats  in  the  consulship  was  held  by  some  member  of  the  Fabian 
.family.  This  arose  from  the  powerful  support  which  that  family  gave  to 
the  older  patrician  houses  in  their  effort  to  monopolize  the  chief  digni- 
ties. Civil  dissensions  were  thus  aggravated ;  the  populace  demanded 
an  agrarian  law ;  the  minor  patrician  houses  damored  for  a  share  in  the 
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iKMion  of  the  state ;  end  the  senate  codd  only  evade  the  di£Eiculty  by 
keeping  the  nation  constantlv  involved  in  war.  At  length  the  soldiers 
refused  to  conquer ;  and  Ce'so  Fibius  had  the  mortification  to  see  a 
certain  victory  wrested  from  his  hands  by  the  determination  of  his  foI« 
lowers  not  to  pursue  their  advantages.  This  unexpected  disgrace  had 
such  an  effect  on  the  Fdbii,  that  they  resolved  to  conciliate  the  favor  of 
the  commonalty,  and  declared  themselves  the  patrons  of  popular  meas- 
ures. They  thus  lost  the  favor  of  the  senate ;  and  though  the  affection 
of  the  soldiers  enabled  them  to  acquire  military  glory,  they  were  unable 
to  carry  any  of  the  measures  that  they  advocated.  Weary  of  disap- 
pointment, they  resolved  to  establish  a  colony  of  the  members  of  their 
family,  their  clients,  and  dependants,  on  the  frontiers,  to  guard  the  Ro- 
■nn  territories  from  the  Viren^tes.  The  number  of  persons  capable  of 
bearing  arms  mustered  by  ihJLS  single  house  amounted  to  three  hundred 
and  six.  They  took  post  on  the  Cremera,  where  they  were  all  cut  off 
by  the  Etrurians  (b.  jc.  476).  It  is  said  that  only  one  young  man  of  the 
F^ii  escaped  from  this  ruin  of  his  family,  and  became  the  progenitor 
of  a  new  race ;  but  this  is  manifesdy  an  exaggeration. 

The  Etruscans,  following  up  their  success,  advanced  within  sight  of 
Rome,  formed  a  camp  on  the  Janic'ulum,  ravaged  both  sides  of  the  river^ 
and  crowded  the  city  with  fugitives.  The  consuls,  Yirgin^ius  and  Ser^ 
Vilnius,  at  length  attacked  the  enemy  in  different  quarters,  and,  after  a 
desperate  battle,  forced  them  to  retreat.  From  this  time  fortune  began 
to  favor  the  Romans,  probably  on  account  of  the  Etrurians  being  engaged 
in  war  with  Hfero,  king  of  Syracuse ;  and  peace  was  at  lengm  conclu- 
ded for  forty  years  (b.  c.  470).  Niebuhr  conjectures,  with  apparent 
plausibility,  that  it  was  at  this  time  the  Romans  recovered  the  territory 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Porsen'na. 

In  the  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  Cneius  Genticius,  trib- 
une of  the  people,  impeached  the  consuls,  Furius  and  Man^us,  before 
the  general  assembly  of  the  commonalty,  for  refusing  to  give  effect  to 
the  agrarian  law.  The  consuls  made  a  feeble  defence ;  and  the  patri- 
cians, failing  to  bribe  or  intimidate  the  bold  tribune,  had  him  assassin- 
ated. Takmg  advantage  of  the  consternation  produced  by  this  daring 
crime,  tile  consuls  ordered  a  general  levy,  intending  to  divert  the  peo- 
ple from  their  purpose  of  engaging  them  in  foreign  war.  This  plan 
would  have  succeeded,  had  not  the  refusal  of  one  man,  YoFero  Pub4ius, 
to  serve  in  the  ranks,  after  having  previously  held  the  commission  of 
centurion,  led  to  a  fierce  commotion,  which  frustrated  the  consular  plans. 
Yol^ero,  being  chosen  tribune  by  his  countrymen,  instead  of  seeking 
personal  revenge,  by  impeaching  the  consuls,  struck  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
supremacy  of  me  patrician  faction,  by  transferring  the  election  of  the 
tribunes  from  the  centuries  to  the  tribes,  and  establishing  the  right  of 
the  general  assembly  of  the  commonalty  to  deliberate  on  all  matters 
affecting  the  common  weal,  which  should  be  brought  before  them  by  the 
tribunes ;  a  law  which  was  in  effect  the  same  as  the  establishment  of. 
the  liberty  of  the  press  in  our  own  days.  While  these  laws  were  under 
discussion,  the  consul,  Ap'pius  Claddius,  was  pre-eminently  distinguish- 
ed by  his  opposition  to  the  popular  claims ;  and  when  they  were  extort- 
ed from  the  senate,  he  unwisely  vented  his  dissatisfaction  on  the  army 
that  he  led  against  the  YoFsci.    His  soldiers,  in  revenge,  fled  before 
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the  enemy.  Ap'pins  punished  them  by  decimation,  ptttting;  every  tenth 
tean  to  death.  When  his  year  of  office  expired,  he  was  impeached 
capitally  for  such  atrocious  vengeance ;  but  he  escaped  the  penalty  off 
{lis  tyranny  by  committing  suicide. 

For  several  years  the  Roman  history  presents  little  more  than  a  rep- 
etition of  the  struggles  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  ;  desultoiy 
wars  with  the  ^qui  and  VoFsci ;  and  a  succession  of  physical  calam- 
ities, uniting  the  horrors  of  plague,  pestilence,  and  famine.  Ap'pius 
Herd6nius,  k  Sabine  adventurer,  took  advantage  of  these  circumstances, 
and  one  night  surprised  and  seized  the  capitol  with  an  army  of  about 
four  thousand  men,  composed  of  outlaws  and  slaves  (b.  c.  459).  In- 
stigated by  the  tribunes,  the  people  refused  to  take  up  arms  unless  secu- 
rity was  given  that  their  grievances  should  be  redressed ;  particularly 
insisting  on  the  legal  restriction  of  the  consular  power  by  a  written 
code,  according  to  the  proposal  of  TerentiHus  {lex  TerentiUa)  a  few 
months  before.  The  consul  Valerius  promised  compliance;  and  the 
people  stormed  the  capitol,  slew  Herdonius,  and  punished  his  associ- 
ates :  but  Valerius  having  fallen  in  the  assault,  the  senate  refused  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  he  had  stipulated. 

During  the  iEquian  war  (b.  c.  457),  a  consular  army  was  intercepted 
by  the  enemy  in  the  defiles  of  Mount  ^'gidus,  and  so  closely  blockaded, 
that  there  seemed  no  choice  between  death  or  disgraceful  submission. 
Some  horsemen,  breaking  through  the  hostile  lines,  broueht  the  news  to 
Rome ;  and  the  senate,  in  alarm,  resolved  to  create  a  dictator.  Their 
choice  fell  upon  Titus  Quinc'tius  Cincinndtus,  a  patrician  violently  op- 
posed to  the  popular  claims,  but  celebrated  for  jpersonal  integrity.  His 
son  Cs^so  had  recently  fled  from  Rome  to  escape  a  trial  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  ;  and  CincinniltUB  had  been  reduced  to  great  pecu- 
niary distress  by  being  compelled  to  pay  the  surety  he  had  given  for 
his  son^s  appearance.  The  dictator  delivered  the  consul  Minticius  and 
ihe  army  from  their  danger ;  but  before  resigning  office  he  used  the 
absolute  power  with  which  he  was  invested,  to  recall  his  son  Cse'sO 
from  banishment,  and  drive  his  accuser  into  exile.  There  is,  indeed, 
some  reason  to  believe,  that  the  dictatorship  of  Cincinndtus,  which  has 
been  so  much  lauded,  was  a  mere  artifice  to  baffle  the  demand  of  the 
people  for  a  written  code  of  laws.  It,  however,  failed  of  success  :  the 
tribunes  succeeded  in  getting  their  numbers  increased  from  five  to  ten : 
Sic'cius  Dentdtus,  a  veteran  plebeian  of  approved  valor,  stimulated  his 
order  to  fresh  exertions  in  behalf  of  their  freedom ;  and  at  length  the 
senate  yielded  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  formation  of  a  code. 

Ambassadors  having  been  sent  to  the  principal  Grecian  states  and 
colonies  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  best  codes  of  celebrated  legis- 
lators, on  their  return,  ten  persons,  hence  called  decemviri,  were  chosen, 
with  consular  power,  to  arrange  and  digest  a  body  of  laws.  A  new 
constitution  was  established,  known  in  history  as  the  laws  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  which  continued,'  down  to  the  time  of  the  emperors,  to  be  th^ 
basis  of  all  civil  and  penal  jurisprudence.  It  established  the  legal  equality 
of  all  the  citizens  ;  but  it  preserved  some  of  the  most  odious  privileges 
of  the  aristocracy,  especially  the  exclusive  eligibility  to  the  consulship, 
and  it  prohibited  the  intermarriage  of  patricians  abd  plebeians  (b.  c. 
450).    The  patricians,  hoping  to  {)rociQre  some  inodification  in  laws 
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wUcIi  ihey  regarded  as  niuKnis  to  their  interests,  and  the  plebeians^ 

S ratified  by  the  advantages  they  had  obtained,  united  to  continue  the 
ecemviral  authority  for  another  year.  The  decem'virs,  now  secure  of 
power,  threw  off  the  mask,  grievously  oppressed  the  people,  and  treach- 
erously betrayed  old  Sic'cius  Dentdtus,  whose  approved  valor  they 
dreaded,  to  the  enemy.  At  length  Ap'pius,  one  of  their  number,  at- 
tempted to  make  Vir'ginia,  the  daughter  of  a  brave  officer,  the  victim  of 
his  lust,  by  illegally  assigninff  her  as  a  slave  to  one  of  his  creatures. 
Her  father,  Vir'gimus,  slew  the  girl  in  the  public  court  to  save  her  from 
dishonor,  and,  aided  by  her  lover  Icil'ius,  raised  such  a  storm  against 
the  decemvirs,  that  they  were  forced  to  resign  their  office,  and  the 
ancient  forms  of  government  were  restored.  The  tribunician  power 
was  not  only  re-established,  but  formidably  increased  by  a  law  of  the 
consul  Valerius  (b.  c.  446),  which  invested  the  votes  of  the  commons 
with  the  force  of  laws.* 

Civil  commotions  were  renewed  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  mad^ 
by  the  tribune  Canuleius  to  abolish  the  law  against  intermarriages,  and 
to  open  the  consulship  to  plebeians.  The  repeal  of  the  marriage-law 
was  conceded,  after  a  difficult  struggle  (b.  c.  455) ;  and  the  secon4 
popular  demand  was  evaded  by  transferring  the  consular  power  to  the 
annual  commanders  of  the  legions,!  who  were  to  be  six  in  number,  and 
one  half  chosen  from  the  people  (b.  c.  443).  But  even  this  concession 
was  for  some  time  evaded  by  the  senate,  under  the  pretence  of  informal- 
ities in  the  electicm  of  those  officers.  Soon  afterward  (b.  c.  442)^ 
new  magistrates,  called  censors,  were  chosen,  not  only  to  regulate  the 
taking  of  the  census,  but  also  to  superintend  public  morals ;  a  power 
that  soon  enabled  these  magistrates  to  take  rank  among  the  very  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  state.  These  changes,  however,  £d  not  conciliate 
the  people,  and  a  severe  famine  (b.  c.  438)  aggravated  their  discontent. 
In  the  midst  of  this  distress,  Spdrius  Ma&'lius,  a  plebeian  knight,  pur- 
chased with  his  private  fortune  a  large  quantity  of  com  in  Tuscany, 
which  he  distributed  gratuitously  to  die  people.  His  object  probably 
was  to  become  the  first  plebeian  consul,  which  laudable  object  the 

Satricians  perverted  into  the  crime  of  aiming  at  the  sovereignty.  Th^ 
lerefore  appointed  Cincinndtus  dictator,  who  at  once  sent  Spurius 
Ahala,  his  master  of  the  horse,  to  summon  Maelius  before  his  tribunaL 
The  knight  was  standing  unarmed  in  the  forum  when  thus  called  upon 
to  take  nis  trial ;  he  showed  some  reluctance  to  obey  the  dictator's 
command,  and  was  cut  down  by  Ahdla.  The  old  dictator  applauded  this 
murder  of  a  defenceless  man  as  an  act  of  patriotism ;  but  the  people 
took  a  different  view  of  the  transaction,  ana  Ah^a  only  escaped  con- 
demnation by  voluntary  exile. 

While  these  commotions  raged  in  the  city,  the  Romans  were  engaged 
in  desultory  wars  against  the  Sabines,  the  ^quians,  and  the  Yolscians, 
which  generally  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  the  republic,  though 
they  led  to  no  decisive  result.  A  more  important  affair  was  the  war 
against  Veii,  provoked  by  Lar  Tolum^nius,  king  of  the  Veien'tes,  who 
put  to  death  the  Roman  ambassadors  to  the  people  of  Fidenie.  Satis- 
faction being  refused  for  this  outrage  (b.  c.  404),  the  Romans  came  to 
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^e  resolution  of  destroying  Veii,  which,  being  the  richest  city  of 
Etruria,  had  long  been  a  dangerous  rival  of  their  republic.  To  effect 
this  object,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  permanent  standing  army;  and 
a  property-tax  was  levied  to  supply  payment  for  the  troops.  After  the 
blockade  and  siege  had  continued  nearly  ten  years,  Fdrius  Camil^us, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  by  defeating  the  Etrurian  armies  that 
attempted  to  aid  the  Veien'tes,  was  chosen  dictator.  By  his  directions 
a  mine  was  constructed  from  the  Roman  camp  into  the  Yeientine  citadel, 
through  which  an  entrance  was  obtained,  and  Veii  taken  (b.  c.  395). 
Its  riches  were  shared  by  the  soldiers,  its  inhabitants  enslaved  or  held 
to  ransom,  and  the  images  of  its  gods  transferred  to  Rome. 

Notwithstanding  his  great  services,  Caminus  was  condemned  to  exile 
on  the  charge  of  having  embezzled  part  of  the  plunder  of  Veii ;  but 
scarcely  had  he  departed,  when  the  Romans  were  involved  in  the  most 
calamitous  war  that  has  yet  occurred  in  their  history.  The  barbarous 
Gauls,  having  crossed  the  Alps  in  numerous  hordes,  laid  waste  the  fer- 
tile fields  of  Etruria,  and  besieged  the  important  city  of  Cldsium.  The 
Etrurians  sought  aid  from  the  Romans,  who  sent  some  of  the  young 
nobility  to  remonstrate  with  the  Bren'nus,  or  chieflain  of  the  Gauls. 
This  barbarous  chieftain  treated  the  deputies  with  such  scorn,  that,  for- 
getting their  sacred  character,  they  entered  the  besieged  city,  and  joined 
in  a  salty  of  the  garrison.  The  Bren'nus,  enraged  at  such  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations,  demanded  satisfaction  from  the  senate ;  and  when 
this  was  refused,  broke  up  his  camp,  and  marched  direct  against  Rome. 
A  body  of  troops,  hastily  levied  to  repel  the  invasion,  took  post  on  the 
river  AFlia,  about  eleven  miles  from  Rome  (b.  c.  389).  In  the  very 
commencement  of  the  engagement,  the  Romans,  seized  with  sudden 
panic,  broke  and  fled ;  they  were  pursued  with  dreadful  slaughter  to  their 
very  gates  ;  and  had  not  the  victors  paused  to  gather  the  spoil,  an  end 
would  have  been  put  to  the  Roman  name  and  nation. 

To  defend  the  city  of  Rome  against  such  an  enemy  was  impossible ; 
it  was  therefore  resolved  to  place  the  best  troops  as  a  garrison  in  the 
citadel,  supplying  them  with  whatever  provisions  remained  in  the  city, 
while  the  mass  of  the  population  should  seek  refuge  in  the  neighboring 
towns.  The  priests  and  principal  objects  of  religious  reverence  were 
removed  to  the  old  Pelasgic  city,  Cs're  AgyHa.  About  eighty  of  the 
chief  pontiffs  ^d  patricians,  probably  devoting  themselves,  according  to 
the  superstition  of  the  age,  for  the  safety  of  the  republic,  remained 
quietly  sitting  on  their  curule  chairs  in  the  forum.  When  the  Gauls 
entered  the  city,  they  were  amazed  to  find  it  deserted  :  pursuing  their 
march,  they  entered  the  forum,  and  slew  those  whom  they  found  there. 
They  then  laid  siege  to  the  capitol ;  but  soon  became  weary  of  so 
tedious  a  task,  especially  after  their  attempt  to  take  the  citadel  by 
storm  had  been  frustrated  by  the  cackling  of  the  sacred  geese  kept  in 
the  temple  of  Juno,  and  the  valor  of  Marcus  Man'liua.  They  finally 
agreed  to  quit  the  city,  on  receiving  a  ransom  of  one  thousand  pounds' 
weight  of  fi[old.  According  to  the  ordinary  legend,  Camillus,  recalled 
from  banishment  by  a  hasty  decree  of  the  people  assembled  at  Yeii, 
iLppeared  with  an  army  while  the  gold  was  being  weighed,  defeated  the 
Gauls,  and  libeFated  his  country.  Polyb^ins,  a  Greek  historian,  gives 
a  much  more  probable  account.    He  says,  that  the  Gaols  returned  hoine 
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to  pNtect  dneir  own  cmmtiy  from  am  iaTasioa  of  the  Vea'eti,  and  inti- 
natea  that  they  bore  off  ikm  plunder  without  iaterraption. 

Sbctioh  IV.'^Fram  (he  lUbwldtng  of  ihe  City  fo  the  fint  Pwde  War. 

FROM  B.  c.  363  TO  B.  c.  264. 

So  helpless  was  Rome  after  the  departure  of  the  Gauls,  that  it  was 
«xposed  to  repeated  insults  from  the  neighboring  townships,  whseh  had 
hitherto  been  subject  to  its  sway.  The  citizens  looked  forward  with 
dismay  to  the  task  of  rebuilding  their  walls  and  houses ;  they  clamored 
for  an  immediate  removal  to  Yeii,  and  were  with  difficulty  preyented 
from  accomplishing  their  purpose  by  the  firmness  of  Caniil%8.  While 
the  subject  was  under  discussion,  a  lucky  omen,  probably  preconcerted, 
decided  the  irresolute.  Just  as  a  senator  was  rising  to  speak,  a  centu- 
rion, coming  with  his  company  to  relieve  guard,  gave  the  usual  word 
of  command :  <*  Ensign,  plant  your  colors ;  this  is  the  bbst  placb 
TO  STAT  IN  1*^  The  senators  rushed  out  of  the  temple,  exclaiming, 
**  A  happy  omen :  the  gods  have  spoken — we  obey.**  The  multitude 
caught  the  enthusiasm,  and  exclaimed  with  one  voice,  '*Romb  for 

EVER  !" 

Under  the  prudent  guidance  of  Caminus,  the  military  strength  of 
Rome  was  renewed,  and  the  states  which  had  triumphed  in  the  recent 
humiliation  of  the  city  were  forced  again  to  recognise  its  superiority. 
Man^us,  the  brave  defender  of  the  capitol,  finding  himself  excluded 
from  office  by  the  jealousy  of  his  brother  patricians,  declared  hims^ 
the  patron  of  the  plebeians.  This  revived  the  old  dissensions  with  all 
their  former  virulence.  CamiFlus  was  appointed  ^ctator ;  and  by  his 
orders  Manlius  was  brought  to  trial,  convicted  of  treason,  and  thrown 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock  (b.  c.  382).  A  plague,  which  burst  forth  soon 
after,  was  popularly  attributed  to  the  anger  of  the  gods  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  hero  who  had  saved  their  temples  from  pofiution.  By  their 
triumph  over  Manlius,  and  their  steadiness  in  opposing  popular  claims, 
the  patricians  acquired  such  strength,  that  the  populace  became  over- 
awed, and  the  commons  ceased  to  display  the  spirit  and  courage  they 
had  previously  shown  in  their  contests  witii  the  nobles.  **  Rome  was 
on  the  point  of  degenerating  into  a  miserable  oligarchy ;  her  name  is 
the  utmost  we  shodd  have  known  of  her,  had  not  her  irretrievable  de- 
cline been  arrested  at  the  moment  by  the  appearance  of  two  men,  who* 
changed  the  fate  of  their  country  and  of  the  world."  t 

The  renovators  of  the  constitution  were  Caius  Licin^ius  Stdlo,  and 
Lticius  Seu'tius  Lateranus.  They  were  aided  in  their  patriotic  labors 
by  Mar'cus  Fibius  Ambus'tus,  a  patrician,  the  father-in-law  of  Licin'- 
ius,  who  is  said  to  have  favored  the  popular  cause  to  gratify  the  ambi- 
tion of  a  favorite  daughter.  There  were  three  rogations,  or  bilhr, 
brought  forward  by  Licin'ius:  the  jfirst  opened  the  consulship  to  the 
plebeians ;  the  second  prohibited  any  person  from  renting  more  than 
five  hundred  acres  of  public  land,  and  forbade  any  individual  to  feed  on 
a  common  pasturage  more  than  one  hundred  of  large,  and  five  hundred 
of  small  cattle.     It  also  fixed  the  rents  of  the  public  lands  at  the  tenth 

*  ffie  flumebimnt  ojrtiiD^.  t  Niabakr. 
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of  the  oom  produce  (Jy!^\  s^d  a  fifth  of  the  prodoee  of  vineeyaioei^ 
and  other  fruit*tree«.  The  third  rogadoa  proposed  that,  in  all  cases  ot 
outstanding  debts,  all  the  interest  which  had  been  paid  should  be  de- 
ducted from  the  capital,  and  the  balance  paid  by  equal  annual  instal- 
ments in  three  years.  The  patricians  protracted  their  resistance  to 
these  laws  during  five  years,  using  eyeiy  means  of  force  and  fraud  in 
their  power  to  fmBtrate  the  designs  of  Licinlus.  At  length  the  peofrfe 
look  anna,  and  occimied  Mount  Aventixie.  Camillus,  being  chosen 
dictator,  saw  that  nothing  but  concessioo  could  avert  the  honors  of  a 
civil  war;  and  the  senate  allowed  the  three  bills  to  become  law 
(b.  c.  366),  stipulating  mdy  that  the  consuls  should  no  longer  act  as 
civil  judges,  aiid  that  new  magistrates  should  be  chosen,  wim  the  title 
of  prartors,  to  exercise  judiciid  functions.  The  plebeians  having  once 
BMde  good  their  claim  to  the  consulship,  acquired  successively,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  participation  in  the  otner  high  offices  of  state :  the 
dictatorship  was  opened  to  them  b.  c.  353 ;  the  censorship,  b.  c.  348 ; 
the  praitoTship,  b.  c.  334 ;  and  even  the  priestly  office,  b.  o.  300. 

During  theae  civic  struggles  the  Romans  maintained  their  reputation 
abroad  by  several  victories  over  their  enemies,  especially  the  Gauls 
and  the  Etrurians.     But  they  were  soon  engaged  in  a  more  important 
atruggle  wilh  the  Samnites ;  and  this  conteat,  which  lasted,  wiUi  little 
interraisaioni  more  than  half  a  century,  opened  a  way  for  the  subjuga* 
tion  of  southern  Italy,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Rome's  future  great- 
ness^   The  Samnites  having  invaded  Campania,  the  people  of  Cap'ua, 
la  ward  off  impending  danger,  declared  themselves  subjects  of  Rome. 
Ambassadors  being  sent  to  warn  the  Samnites  against  invading  the 
new  provincoi  the  Samnites  treated  their  remonstrances  with  contempt, 
and  war  was  immediatelv  declared.    It  was  carried  on  slowly  at  first^ 
but  generally  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans,  until  the  Samnites 
sought  tenns  of  truce.    During  this  interval  the  Latins  attacked  the 
Samnitos,  who  lequested  assistance  from  their  recent  enemies,  and 
orders  were  issued  by  the  senate  that  the  Latins  should  desist  from 
hostilities.     These  commands   being  disobeyed,  war  was  declared 
against  the  Latins,  and  the  conduct  of  it  intrusted  to  the  consuls  Man'- 
lius  and  D^cius.    To  prevent  the  confusicm  which  might  arise  between 
annies  speaking  the  same  language,  Man^ius  commanded  that  no  Ro- 
man soldier  should  quit  his  radu  under  pain  of  death  (b.  c.  330).    The 
yumsul's  own  son,  challenged  to  single  combat  by  a  commander  of  the 
enemy,  disobeyed  these  orders,  and  was  instantly  sent  to  execution  by 
the  stem  fath^.    In  4he  engagement  which  ensued,  the  Romans  were 
on  the  foukt  of  being  routed,  until  D6cius,  the  plebeian  consul,  devoting 
himself,  according  to  the  superstitions  of  the  age,  for  the  good  of  hia 
ciountry,  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  fell  covered  with 
wounds.    The  soldiers,  now  persuaded  that  the  gods  had  been  concil- 
iated, renewed  the  fight  with  enthusiastic  confidence,  and  the  Latins 
were  completely  defeated.     The  Romans  followed  up  their  success 
with  so  much  spirit  during  the  three  ensuing  campaigns,  that  all  La- 
bium and  Campania  were  subdued,  and  annexed  as  provinces  to  the 
tenitory  of  the  republic. 

These  great  advantages  gained  by  their  rivals,  alarmed  the  Sam- 
nites ;  many  also  of  the  states  in  southern  Italy,  especially  the  Luca- 
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mmiB  and  TttmrtuMt,  beoune  jedoiM  of  ihe  nting  greolaeM  of  Romo. 
Pepir^ius  Cw'sot  was  appointed  dictalor  to  cnub  this  dangerous  con- 
jfederaey:  he  gained  several  Tictories  over  the  Saonitee;  and  thea^ 
successes  b^g  improved  by  the  generals  that  followed  him,  reduced 
the  enemies  so  low,  that  they  were  once  more  forced  to  solicit  a  ees* 
•atioA  of  arms  (b.  c.  321).  But  these  peaceful  appearances  lasted  only 
a  few  months :  Pon'tius,  an  able  Sanmite  general,  stimuhUied  his  coun* 
trjrmen  to  renew  the  war,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  Roman  power.  The 
eonauls  Veturius  and  Posthdmius  were  sent  with  a  large  amy  to  in- 
vade Sanr'nium  (b.  c.  320);  but  the  crafty  Pcm'tius  contrived  to  draw 
these  generals,  with  their  leaders,  into  a  mountainous  ajid  rocky  defile, 
called  the  Caitdioe  Forks,  where  they  could  neither  fight  nor  fly ;  and 
while  they  were  in  this  situation,  the  Samnites  blockaded  all  &e  pas* 
sages.  The  Romans  being  forced  to  capitulate,  Fbn'tius  sent  to  ask 
his  father  in  what  manner  Uie  persons  should  be  treated :  the  old  man 
recommended  that  they  should  either  be  dismissed  with  all  honor  and 
freedom,  or  slaughtered  without  mercy.  Pon'tius  unwisely  adopted  a 
middle  course ;  he  spared  the  lives  <^  the  Romans,  but  compelled  them 
all,  officers  and  soldiers,  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  and  forced  the  consub 
to  giro  hostages  for  evacuating  Sam'nium. 

•This  disgraceful  treaty  was  disavowed  by  the  senate,  and  the  offi« 
een  who  had  signed  it  were  sent  bound  to  Pon^tius,  that  he  mighl 
wreak  his  vengeance  upon  them ;  but  the  Sanmite  general  .spurned 
snch  poor  satisfactioo,  and  vainly  demanded  either  that  the  whole  Ro* 
man  army  should  be  again  placed  in  his  power,  or  that  the  articles  of 
oapitulatHML  should  be  strictly  observed.  The  Romans  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  these  piopossls ;  Papir'ius  Cur'sor  once  more  showed  diem  the 
way  to  victory ;  his  successors  in  command  followed  his  example ;  and 
the  Samnites,  completely  humbled,  sought  and  obtained  oondltioDS  eC 
peace  (b.  c.  303).  But  ami^  could  not  long  subsist  between  nations 
aspiring  each  to  the  supremacy  of  Italy:  the  wsf  was  renewed 
(b.  c.  297) ;  and  Fabius  Max^imus,  with  his  colleague,  the  younger 
D^ius,  rivalled  the  ex][rfoits  of  Papir^hw  Cur^sor.  The  Samnites  were 
aided  by  the  Umbrians,  the  Etrurians,  uA  the  Gauls ;  hut  the  desperate 
valor  of  the  Romans  enabled  them  to  triumph  over  this  formidable  con* 
federacy.  Once  they  were  on  the  point  of  being  defoated  by  the 
Gauls  (b.  c.  294) ;  but  the  younger  D6ciu8,  imitating  the  example  of 
bis  father,  devoted  himself  an  offering  to  the  gods,  smd,  at  the  sacrifice 
of  his  life,  purchased  a  decisive  victory  for  his  countrymen.  At  length 
the  Samnites,  having  lost  their  brave  general  Pon'tius,  were  completely 
subdued  by  Cdrius  Dentdtus  (b.  c.  290),  and  forced  to  submit  to  the 
terms. dictated  by  the  conquerors.  In  ^e  same  year  the  SaUnes  were 
oonquered ;  and  Giirius  had  the  unusual  honor  of  having  two  triunqte 
decreed  to  him  in  one  consolate. 

The  Tarentines,  and  the  other  states  in  southern  Itnly,  dreading  that 
the  Romans  would  teke  vengeance  on  them  for  their  havii^  aided  ^ 
Samnites,  incited  the  Gauls  to  attack  the  republic.  These  bnrbarians 
were  at  ftrst  successAil ;  but  they  were  finally  crushed  by  Dent^ilus  and 
Fabrfcius.  Prepamtioxis  were  made  for  a  war  against  Tafei/tum,  and 
ito  huEurious  citizens  placed  themselves  under,  the  protection  of  Pyr'* 
ihusr  king  of  Epkua.    That  loyal  knight-eiraot,  believing  that  it  was 
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m  hia  power  to  found  as  exiensire  an  empire  in  ike  western  woiM  ai 
Alexander  the  Great  had  recently  established  in  Asia,  readily  obeyed 
the  summons ;  and  having  sent  his  friend  Cin^as  widi  a  strong  de- 
tachment to  secure  the  citadel  of  Taren'tura,  soon  ftc^owed  with  a 
powerful  army,  having  some  elephants  among  his  forces,  the  first  that 
had  been  used  in  the  wars  of  western  Europe  (b.  c.  279).  It  was 
solely  to  these  animals  that  Pyr'rhus  was  indebted  for  his  first  victoiy 
over  the  consul  Levinus ;  and  so  little  were  the  vanquished  tenified 
by  defeat,  that  they  vainly  offered  him  a  renewal  of  battle  before  the 
tennination  of  the  campaign.  He  was  still  more  unsuccessfol  in  his 
attempts  at  negotiation ;  his  bribes  were  rejected  by  the  Roman  consul 
and  ambassador  Fabrfcius ;  and  the  offers  of  peace  which  he  sent  to  the 
senate  by  the  orator  Cin^as  were  peremptorily  rejected. 

A  second  time  Pyr'rhus  defeated  the  Romans  ;  but  was  so  little  sat- 
isfied with  his  success  as  to  exclaim,  *'  Another  such  victory  and  I  aa 
undone!"  The  waa^  then  lingered,  and  Pyr'rhus  passed  over  into 
Sicily,  with  his  usual  inconstancy,  to  deliver  the  Greek  states  in  that 
island  from  the  Carthaginians.  During  his  absence  his  allies  suffered 
very  severely,  and  sent  pressing  messages  soliciting  Ids  return ;  an  ex- 
cuse of  which  Pyr'rhus  readily  availed  himself  to  cover  the  shame  of 
his  failure  in  Sicily  (b.  c.  274).  Ciirius  Dentatns  and  Cornelius  Len'- 
tulus  were  chosen  consuls  to  oppose  him,  and  two  considerable  armies 
were  placed  at  their  disposal.  Pyr'rhus  marched  against  the  former, 
hoping  to  surprise  him  in  his  camp  near  Beneven^tnm  ;  but  his  lights 
foiling  him,  he  was  obliged  to  halt,  until  the  dawn  revealed  his  ap- 
proach to  ihe  Romans.  Instead  of  being  the  assailant,  the  EpiroCe 
monarch  was  himself  attacked  by  Dent^s ;  his  elephants  were  driven 
back  on  his  own  lines  by  fireballs  and  torches ;  and  after  vainly  en- 
deavoring to  stop  the  slaughter  of  his  bravest  troops,  he  was  forced  to 
fly  with  a  small  escort  to  Taren'tum.  Thence  he  returned  to  Greece, 
leaving  a  garrison  under  the  command  of  Mflo  in  the  citadel,  which, 
however,  finally  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  The  Samnites,  Bruttians, 
and  Lucanians,  who  had  joined  Pyr'rhus,  were  easily  sutniued  after 
his  departure  ;  and  Rome  established  her  supremacy  over  all  the  coun- 
tries in  Italy,  from  the  northern  frontiers  of  Etruria  to  die  Sicilian 
straits,  and  from  the  Tuscan  sea  to  the  Adriatic. 

Section  V.— jFVom  the  Commencement  of  the  Punic  Wars  to  the  Beginmng 

of  the  Civil  Dissensions  under  the  Chraefdd. 

FROM   B.  C.  264   TO   B.  c.  134. 

The  Mamer'tine  mercenaries,  who  had  seized  Messina  and  slaugh- 
tered the  citiaens,  justly  dreading  the  'vengeance  of  the  Syracuaans, 
divided  into  two  parties ;  one  seeking  the  protection  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, the  other  that  of  the  Romans.  Thus  the  first  pretence  of  quar- 
rel between  the  two  mightiest  republics  of  ancient  times  was,  which 
should  have  the  honor,  or  rather  dishonor,  of  shielding  from  merited 
punishment  a  piratical  banditti,  stained  by  every  species  of  crime. 
Phe  Romans  were  long  delayed  by  their  reluctance  to  acknowledge 
such  discreditable  allies ;  but  finding  that  the  Carthaginians  had  gained 
possesskm  of  the  Messenian  citadel,  they  made  spemiy  piepaiationa  to 
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prevent  their  rivals  from  becoming  masters  of  Sicily.  An  anny  in* 
trusted  to  the  command  of  the  consul  Ap^pius  Claudius,  was  conveyed 
across  the  straits  (the  vigilance  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  being  eluded' 
by  stratagem),  ana  gainS  possession  of  Mess6na.  Successive  victo- 
ries over  the  S3nracusans  and  Carthaginians  soon  procured  the  Roman 
allies  among  Uie  Sicilian  states,  and  inspired  them  widi  the  hope  of 
becoming  masters  of  the  island.  Hlero,  king  of  Syracuse,  deserted 
his  former  allies,  and  by  his  early  alliance  with  Rome,  secured  the 
tranquillity  of  his  kingdom  in  the  coming  contest.  The  Carthaginians, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  had  looked  upon  Sicily  as  an  almost  certain 
conquest,  'were  filled  with  rage  Tv^en  they  learned  the  danger  that 
threatened  their  possessions  in  that  island.  They  hired  a  vast  number 
of  mercenaries  in  Gaul,  Liguria,  and  Spain ;  they  made  Agrigen'tum 
their  chief  naval  and  military  dep6t,  storing  it  plentiftdly  with  the  mu*. 
nitions  of  war.  Notwithstanding  the  great  natural  and  artificial  strength 
of  Agrigen'tum,  the  Romans,  eager  to  seize  the  Carthaginian  magazines, 
laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  defeated  an  immense  army  that  had  been  sent 
to  its  relief  (b.  c.  262).  Dispirited  by  this  misfortune,  the  garrison 
abandoned  ih§  city,  which,  with  all  its  stores,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  But  this  success  only  roused  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome 
to  fresh  exertions  ;  they  saw  that  their  conquests  could  not  be  secure 
while  the  Carthaginians  held  the  supremacy  of  the  sea,  and  they  there- 
fore directed  all  their  energies  to  the  preparation  of  a  fleet. 

Though  not  wholly  unacquainted  with  ships,  the  Romans  had  hidierto 
paid  little  or  no  attention  to  naval  aflfairs ;  and  their  model  for  building 
ships-of-war  was  a  Carthaginian  vessel  that  had  been  driven  ashore  in 
a  storm.  Afler  some  indecisive  skirmishes,  the  consul  Duil'ius,  relying 
on  his  invention  of  the  "  corvus,"  a  machine  which  served  both  as  a 
grappling-iron  and  drawbridge,  hazarded  an  engagement  witb  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  (b.  c.  260).  No  sooner  had  the  hostile  ships  closed, 
than  the  Romans  lowered  the  new  machines  on  the  enemies'  decks, 
and,  fighting  hand  to  hand,  carried  no  fewer  then  fifty  galleys  by  board- 
ing. The  Carthaginian  admiral  finding  naval  tactics  of  no  avail,  drew 
off  the  rest  of  his  fleet.  To  commemorate  this  their  first  victory  by 
sea,  the  Romans  erected  a  rostral*  column  in  the  forum,  which  still 
continues  in  excellent  preservation,  the  chief  injury  it  has  sustained 
being  the  loss  of  part  of  the  inscription.  In  a  second  naval  engage- 
ment, near  the  island  of  Lip^ara  (b.  c.  256),  the  Carthaginians  lost 
eighteen  vessels,  of  which  eight  were  sunk  and  ten  taken.  From  this 
time  forward  the  Romans  began  to  pay  great  attention  to  maritime  af^ 
fairs ;  they  maintained  navies  in  the  two  seas  of  Italy,  and  when  the 
ships  were  not  employed  in  war,  they  were  sent  to  make  surveys  of 
the  coasts.  The  increasing  importance  of  navigation  appears  manifest, 
from  the  repeated  representations  of  war-galleys  on  the  Roman  coins ; 
these  do  not  occur  before  the  first  Punic  war,  but  after  that  period  we 
find  them  becoming  very  common. 

The  struggle  between  the  rival  republics  had  lasted  about  eight  years^ 
when  the  Romans,  following  the  example  of  the  Syracusan  Agathoc'les, 
resolved  to  invade  Africa,  knowing  that  the 'native  tribes  of  that  con* 

*  That  is,  emameiited  with'reprewviCstioas  of  tke  ro&ira,  or  betki  ef  ilil|M. 
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tinent  were  -weary  of  the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  Carthage.  An  anaa- 
men!  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  ships  was  prepared  for  this  great  en- 
terprise, and  intrusted  to  the  command  of  the  consuls  Reg'ulus  and 
Man'lius  (b.  c.  255). '  A  third  sea-fight  was  a  necessary  preliminarr  to 
this  invasion ;  the  Carthaginians  were  once  more  defeated,  sixty-four 
of  their  g^alleys  were  taken,  and  thirty  destroyed.  The  victorious  fleet 
pursued  its  voyage ;  Reg^ulus  effected  a  landing  without  loss,  and  took 
tke  city  of  Clypea  hy  storm.  Soon  after,  he  defeated  the  Cardiaginian 
army  in  a  general  engagement,  and  seizeid  the  city  o&Tvinis.  In  great 
terror  the  Carthaginians  sought  for  peace ;  but  the  terms  demanded  by 
Reg^ulus  were  so  harsh,  that  they  resolved,  at  all  haaards,  to  continue 
the  war,  and  were  confirmed  in  thfiir  determination  by  the  arrival  of  a 
body  of  mercenary  troops  from  Greece,  under  the  command  of  Xanthip'- 
pus,  a  Spartan  general  of  high  reputation.  To  this  foreigner  the  Car- 
thaginians  intrusted  the  command  of  their  army :  he  eagerly  sought  an 
opportuniQr  of  bringing  the  enemy  to  an  engagement ;  the  Romans  did 
not  decline  his  challenge ;  but  they  found  diat  one  man  was  sufficient 
to  change  the  fortune  of  the  war.  Xanthip'pus  won  a  complete  vic- 
tory :  the  greater  part  of  the  Romans  were  taken  prisoners  or  cut  to 
pieces,  two  thousand  alone  escaping  to  the  city  of  Cly]^ ;  Reg'ulus 
himself  was  among  the  captives. 

The  Spartan  general,  after  this  brilliant  exploit,  returned  home.  A 
Roman  fleet  was  sent  to  bring  off  the  garrison  of  Clypea,  and  gained 
on  the  voyage  a  great  victory  over  the  Carthaginians ;  but  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  shipSy  three  hundred  and  twenty  of  them,  with  aU  on  board, 
were  destroyed  by  a  tempest.  A  second  naval  armament  suffered  a 
similar  fate ;  and  Uie  Romans,  disheartened  by  these  repeated  misfor- 
'tuoes,  abandoned  for  a  time  the  sea  to  their  enemies.  But  they  were 
in  some  degree  consoled  by  a  second  triumph  obtained  near  Panor'mus, 
in  Sicily,  over  As'drubal  (b.  c.  249),  which  gave  them  a  decided  super 
riority  in  the  island. 

The  Carthaginians,  daunted  by  this  misfortune,  took  Reg'ulus  from 
Us  dungeon  to  go  as  their  ambassador  to  Rome,  trusting  that,  weary  of 
a  long  ciwtivity,  he  would  urge  the  senate  to  grant  favorable  terms  of 
peace.  Keg'ijdus,  however,  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  continue  the 
war,  assuring  them  that  the  resources  of  Carthage  were  exhausted.  It 
is  generally  stated,  that  the  patriotic  general,  after  his  return  to  Africa, 
was  tortured  to  death  by  the  disappointed  Carthaginians.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  died  a  natural  death,  and  that 
the  tal^  of  his  savage  murder  was  invented  to  excuse  the  cruelty  with 
which  his  family  treated  their  Carthaginian  captives.  The  renewed 
war  began  unfavorably  for  the  Romans,  their  entire  fleet  having  been 
wrecked  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily  (b.  c.  246),  and  HamiFcar  Bar'ca, 
the  new  commander  of  the  Carthaginians,  proving  a  worthy  successor 
of  Xtt^thip'pus.  But  they  were  not  dispirited  by  these  losses ;  a  new 
fleet,  of  better  construction  than  any  they  had  yet  possessed,  was  built, 
fknd  plaeed  under  the  conunand  of  the  consul  Lutatius  Cat'ulus ;  at  the 
9iaaie  time  strong  reinforcements  were  sent  to  the  ai^my  in  Sicily.  The 
hostile  navies  met  near  the  JEgates ;  the  consul  had  lightened  his  ves- 
sels by  landing  all  unnecessary  burdens  on  one  of  these  islands  ;  but 
Han'po,  the  Carthaginian  udmil,  in  Us  harry  to  engage,  left  his  ves- 
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«el8  encumbered  with  baggage.  The  battle  was  brief  but  decisire ; 
fifty  of  Han'no's  vessels  were  sunk,  and  seventy  taken ;  and  the  Car- 
thaginians were  far  ever  deprived  of  the  empire  of  the  sea  (b.  c.  241). 

But  the  consequences  of  this  defeat  threatened  still  more  fatal  results 
to  Carthage  :  HamiFcar  Bar'ca,  with  the  last  army  on  which  the  re- 
public could  depend,  was  closely  blockaded  in  a  comer  of  Sicily,  and 
the  Roman  cruisers  cut  him  on  from  all  communication  with  Africa : 
were  he  forced  to  surrender,  Carthage  would  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the 
barbarous  tribes  in  its  neighborhood.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Carthaginians  sought  peace,  but  could  obtain  no  better  terms  than  those 
which  Reg'ulus  demanded  when  in  sight  of  their  gates  (b.  c.  240). 
These  conditions  were,  that  the  Carthaginians  should  evacuate  all  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  restore  the  Roman  prisoners  without 
ransom,  and  pay  three  thousand  talents  of  silver  (about  600,000/.)  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Af^r  the  termination  of  the  first  Punic  war,  Rome  enjoyed  a  brief 
period  of  domestic  and  external  tranquillity ;  and  the  temple  of  Janus 
was  shut  for  the  second  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  city.  Tedious 
wars  were  waged  against  the  Ligurians  and  the  Gallic  tribes  which  had 
settled  in  northern  Italy,  when  the  people  became  weary  of  peace ;  but 
a  more  important  contest  was  provoked  by  the  piracies  of  the  Illyrians, 
'whose  queen,  Tetita,  procured  the  murder  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to 
remonstrate  against  the  outrages  of  her  subjects.  A  navy  was  soon 
established  in  the  Adriatic,  and  an  army  sent  into  Illyricum,'  whose 
rapid  successes  compelled  Tedta  to  purchase  peace  by  resigning  the 
greater  part  of  her  territories  (b.  c.  227).  This  speedy  conquest  diffused 
the  fame  of  the  Romans  tlu-oughout  eastern  Europe  ;  for  most  of  the 
Oreek  states  had  suffered  severely  from  the  piracies  of  the  Illyrians. 
The  war  was  subsequently  renewed  (b.  c.  218),  and  the  Illyrians 
again  overthrown  with  greater  disgrace  and  loss. 

The  Carthaginians  were  anxious  to  compensate  their  losses  in  Sicily 
by  the  subjugation  of  Spain  ;  and  their  extensive  conquests  in  that  pen- 
insula gave  great  umbrage  to  their  suspicious  rivals.  A  pretext  for  in- 
terference was  soon  found.  Han'nibai,  the  son  of  Hamil'car  Baf'ca, 
who  had  been  brought,  while  yet  a  child,  to  the  altar  by  his  father,  and 
«wom  never  to  relax  in  his'  enmity  to  Rome,  laid  siege  to  Sagun^tum, 
a  Greek  colony  on  the  Iberus,  and  treated  with  contempt  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Roman  ambassadors  (b.  c.  218).  His  conduct  having 
been  approved  by  the  Carthaginian  senate,  both  parties  made  instant 
preparations  for  renewing  hostilities,  and  soon  commenced  the  second 
Punic  war. 

Before  the  Roman  armies  were  ready  to  take  the  field,  Han'nibal  had 
completed  the  conquest  of  Spain,  and  crossed  the  Pyrenees  on  his  road 
to  Italy.  The  consul,  Scip'io,  hastened  to  prevent  him  from  passing 
the  Rhone  ;  but  being  frustrated  by  the  superior  diligence  of  the  Car- 
tittginian  general,  he  sent  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  into  Spain,  and 
sailed  with  the  remainder  for  Italy,  in  order  to  intercept  his  enemies  as 
they  deiscended  from  the  Alps.  Even  these  formidable  mountains 
caused  but  little  delay  to  die  enterprising  Han'nibal.  He  led  his  army 
across  them  in  fifteen  days  (b.  c.  217) ;  and,  advancing  through  the 
eottntiy  of  tlie  Taurfni,  took  their  capital  city  {Tiarin)  by  stotm. 
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Scip'io  hasted  to  meei  the  invaden  on  the  banks  of  the  rirer  Ticiniw ; 
but  he  was  defeated  with  ^eat  loss,  and  further  weakened  by  the  de- 
sertion of  his  Gallic  mercenaries,  who  eagerly  flocked  to  the  standard 
of  Han'nibal,  regarding  him  as  another  Bren'nus. 

In  the  meantime,  Scip'io  had  been  reinforced  by  Semprdnius,  the 
other  consul ;  but  he  found  that  these  succors  were  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  impetuosity  of  his  colleague.  Sempronius,  eager  to 
engage,  imprudently  forded  the  river  Tr^bia,  though  its  waters  were 
swollen  by  rain  and  melted  snow.  The  Romans,  suddenly  attacked  as 
they  came  out  of  the  river,  were  not  able  to  cope  with  their  enemies, 
who  were  fresh  and  vigorous ;  nevertheless  they  made  a  brave  resist- 
ance, and  the  central  division,  unbroken,  made  its  way  from  the  field  to 
the  city  of  Placen'tia.  The  victory,  however,  was  of  the  greatest  ser* 
vice  to  Han^nibal,  as  it  secured  him  the  alliance  of  the  Guiis  in  north- 
ern Italy. 

Flamin^ius,  the  consul  of  the  next  year,  displayed  even  ipore  impet- 
uosity and  imprudence  than  Sempr6nius.  Marching  incautiously  in 
search  of  Han^nibal,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  near  the  Thrasymenian 
lake,  and  was  slain,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army  (b.  c.  216).  The 
Romans  were  so  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  of  this  great  calamity, 
that  they  created  Fabius  Max^imus  dictator,  though,  in  the  absence  of 
the  surviving  consul,  they  were  obliged  to  dispense  with  the  legal  for- 
malities. Fabius  adopted  a  new  system  of  tactics ;  he  declined  fight- 
ing ;  but  moving  his  camp  along  the  summit  of  the  hills,  he  closely 
watched  the  motions  of  the  invaders,  harassed  their  march,  and  inter- 
cepted their  convoys.  From  his  steadfast  adherence  to  this  policy, 
Fibius  received  the  name  of  Cunctitor  (the  delayer).  During  this  pe- 
riod, the  Roman  armies  in  Spain,  under  the  command  of  the  Scip'ios, 
gained  many  important  advantages,  and  thus  prevented  the  Carthagini* 
ans  from  sending  succors  to  Han'nibal. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  Fdbius  resigned  his  authority  to  the  consuls 
Paullus  JSmil^'ius  and  Teren'tius  Yar'ro  (b.  c.  215).  The  latter  hur- 
ried his  more  prudent  colleague  into  a  general  action  at  the  village  of 
Can'ns,  near  the  river  Aufidus,  where  the  Romans  suffered  a  more  se- 
vere defeat  than  any  they  had  received  since  their  fatal  overthrow  by 
the  Gauls  on  the  Allia.  This  victory  gave  Han^nibal  a  secure  position 
in  southern  Italy :  it  is  even  supposed,  that  he  would  have  got  posses- 
sion of  Rom^  itself,  had  he  marohed  thither  immediately  after  the 
battle. 

But  the  Romans,  notwithstanding  their  great  losses,  did  not  despair : 
Scip^'io,  a  young  man  destined  at  no  distant  period  to  raise  his  country 
to  the  summit  of  greatness,  encouraged  the  nobles  of  his  own  age  to 
stand  firm  at  this  crisis.;  and  Fibius  Cunctator  being  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army,  resumed  the  cautious  system,  the  advantages  of 
which  had  been  already  so  fully  proved.  Han'nibal,  in  the  meantime, 
led  his  forces  to  Cap'ua,  where  his  veterans  were  enervated  by  the  lux- 
ury and  debauchery  of  that  hcentious  city.  At  the  same  time  he  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedon ;  but  the  Romans,  by 
their  intrigues  in  Greece,  found  sufficient  employment  for  that  monarcn 
at  home,  to  prevent  his  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  They  even 
sent  an  army  against  him,  under  the  command  of  the  powtor  LiBvimus, 
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and  thus,  though  exposed  to  mich  danger  in  Italy,  they  maintained  a  Tig- 
orous  contest  in  Greece,  Spain,  and  Sicily. 

It  was  in  Sicily  that  success  first  began  to  dawn  upon  the  Roman 
cause  (b.  o.  211) :  the  ancient  ci^  of  Syracuse  was  taken  by  the  pr»- 
toT  MeleKlus ;  and  the  celebrated  mathematician,  Archim'edes,  by  whose 
engines  the  defence  had  been  protracted,  was  slain  in  the  storm.  Two 
years  afterward,  Agrigen'tum,  the  last  stronghold  oi  the  Carthaginians, 
was  betrayed  to  Levinns ;  and  the  Romans  remained  masters  of  the 
entire  iedand,  which  henceforth  became  a  regular  province. 

In  the  meantime  the  war  lingered  in  Italy  ;  the  Roman  generals  were 
rarely  able  to  cope  with  Han^nibal,  though  Marcenus  is  said  to  haye 

fained  a  general  battle  over  the  Carthaginians.  On  the  other  hand, 
[an'nibal,  receiving  no  reinforcements  from  Carthage,  feared  to  peril 
his  limited  resources  in  any  decisive  enterprise.  At  length  he  sum- 
moned hie  bfother  As^dndnd,  who  had  long  maintained  the  Carthaginian 
cause  against  the  Scipios  in  Spain,  to  join  htm  in  Italy ;  and  AsMrubd, 
without  encountering  any  great  difficulty,  soon  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
and  Alps.  The  eonsuls,  Liv'ius  and  N6ro,  having  discoyered  the  di- 
rection of  the  Carthaginian's  march,  hastened  to  intercept  him.  As'- 
drubal,  misled  by  his  guides,  was  forced  to  hassrd  an  engagement  at  a 
disadvantage  on  the  banks  of  the  Metadrus,  and  was  cut  to  pieces  with 
his  whole  army  (d.  c.  206).  The  first  information  Han^nibal  receiyed 
^  this  great  misfortune,  was  the  sight  of  his  brother's  goiy  head,  which 
the  consids  caused  to  be  thrown  into  his  camp.  Soon  after,  the  Romans 
alarmed  the  Carthaginians  by  the  prospect  of  a  war  in  Africa,  having  en- 
tered into  a  treaty  of  aUiance  with  Massinis^sa,  the  legitimate  king  of 
Numidia,  and  also  with  the  usurper  S'y'phax. 

At  length  Scip'io,  the  conqueror  of  Spain,  was  chosen  consul,  and, 
contrary  to  the  strenuous  exertions  of  F^ius,  he  prevailed  upon  the  sen- 
ate to  permit  him  to  transfer  the  war  into  Africa ;  and  this  was  the  more 
readily  conceded,  as  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Philip  (s.  c.  203)  had 
l^aced  a  fresh  army  at  their  disposal.  Scip'io,  on  landing  in  Africa 
(b.  o.  202),  found  thiit  Sy'pbax  had  been  won  over  to  the  Carthaginian 
side  by  his  wife  Sophonis'ba,  the  daughter  of  As'drubal.  The  Roman 
general,  knowing,  however  the  inconstancy  of  the  Numidian,  com- 
menced negotiations,  which  were  protracted  with  equal  duplicity. 
While  Sy^phax  was  thus  amused,  Scip^io  suddenly  surprised  and  burned 
his  camp  ;  then  attacking  the  Numidians  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion, 
he  put  forty  thousand  of  them  to  the  sword.  Afler  this  achievement, 
Scip^io  laid  siege  to  U^tica :  the  Carthaginians  raised  a  large  army  to 
relieve  a  place  of  so  much  importance ;  but  they  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter,  and  pursued  to  their  very  walls.  This  victory  exposed  Car- 
^ge  itself  to  the  perils  of  a  siege ;  Tdnis,  almost  within  sight  of  the 
city,  opened  its  gates  to  the  Romans ;  and  the  Carthaginian  senate  driv- 
en almost  to  despair,  recalled  Han'nibal  from  Italy  to  the  defence  of  his 
own  country. 

Han'nibid,  on  his  return  home,  would  have  made  peace  on  reasonable 
terms,  had  not  the  Carthaginian  populace,  elated  by  the  presence  of  the 
hero  of  a  hundred  fights,  obstinately  resisted  any  concession.  With  a 
heavy  heart  the  brave  old  general  made  preparations  for  a  decisive  en- 
gagement in  the  field  of  Z^a.    Han'nibal's  abilities  were  not  less  con- 
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apicuous  in  tbis  fatal  fight  than  in  the  battles  he  bad  vr4m  in  Italy :  hnt 
the  greater  part  of  his  forces  were  raw  troops,  uafit  to  cope  with  Scip* 
io's  disciplined  legions.  After  a  dreadful  straggle,  the  Romans  prevail- 
ed, and  they  followed  up  their  advantages  with  so  much  eagerness,  that 
twenty  thousand  of  the  Carthaginians  fell  in  the  battle  or  the  pursuit. 
Han'nibal,  afler  having  performed  eveiythine  that  a  general  or  bravs 
soldier  could  do  to  restore  the  fortune  <^  the  day,  fled  with  a  small  body 
of  horse  to  Adrumetum,  whence  he  was  soon  summoned  to  Carthage  to 
assist  the  tottering  republic  with  his  oounsels  (b.  c.  201).  There  he 
informed  the  senate  that  "  Caithaffe  had  no  resource  but  in  peace ;"  and 
these  words,  ftom  the  mouth  of  ue  warlike  Han^nibal,  were  decisive. 
Ambassadors  were  sent  to  seek  conditions  from  the  conqueror ;  and  the 
humbled  Carthaginians  accepted  the  terms  of  peace  dictated  by  Scipio. 
who  henceforward  was  htmofed  with  the  title  of  Africinus.  The 
chief  atticles  of  the  treaty  were,  that  Carthage  should  deliver  up  to  tli^ 
Uomans  all  their  deserters,  fugitive  slaves,  and  piisoners-of-war ;  sup- 
render  all  her  ships^of-the-line,  except  ten  triremes,  end  all  her  ele- 
.phants  ;  restore  Numidia  to  Massi&is'sa :  enter  into  no  war  without  the 
permission  of  the  Roman  people  ;  pay  as  a  ransom  ten  thousand  talents 
of  silver  (about  two  millions  sterling) :  and  give  one  hundred  hostages 
for  the  performance  of  the  treaty.  To  these  harsh  terms  the  Carthi^ 
ginians  subscribed  :  Scip'io  returned  home,  and  was  honored  with  the 
most  magnificent  triumph  that  had  yet  been  exhibited  in  Rome. 

RoQie  was  now  become  a  great  military  republic,  supreme  in  western 
Europe,  and  commanding  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  east,  where 
^e  kingdoms  formed  from  the  fragmenta  of  Alexander's  empire  had  sunk 
into  weakness  from  the  exhaustion  of  mutual  wars.  The  Athenians, 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  sought  the  protection 
of  the  Romans,  which  was  readily  granted,  as  the  senate  had  long  been 
anxious  to  find  a  pretext  for  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  (b.  c.  206). 
War  was  declared  against  Philip,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  follow  up  Scipio's  policy, 
by  making  the  enemy's  country  the  theatre  of  hostilities.  An  armv 
was  sent  into  Macedonia,  and  ita  conduct  was  soon  intrusted  to  Quiu'- 
tins  Flamin'ius,  whose  diplomatic  skill  was  even  more  conspicuous  than 
his  militaiy  talento.  Afler  some  minor  engagements,  in  none  of  which 
did  Philip  evince  much  ability  as  a  general  or  statesman,  a  decisive  bat- 
tle was  fought  at  Cynosceph^alce  (b.  g.  206),  in  which  the  Macedoni- 
ans were  irretrievably  overthrown,  and  forced  to  submit  to  such  terms  of 
.  peace  as  the  conquerors  pleased  to  dictate.  This  success  was  followed 
by  the  solemn  mockery  of  proclaiming  liberty  to  Gseece  at  the  Isthmian 
games,  which  filled  the  foolish  spectators  with  so  much  delight,  that 
they  virtually  became  slaves  to  the  Romans  through  gratitude  for  freedom. 

Antlochus,  king  of  Syria,  hoping  to  establish  the  empire  of  the  Se- 
leiicids  in  the  east,  soon  caused  a  renewal  of  the  wars  in  Greece. 
Han'nibal  was  accused  to  the  Romans  by  his  treacherous  countrymen 
of  having  secretly  intrigued  with  this  aaMMi&roh ;  end  having  reason  to 
.  fear  that  he  would  be  surrendered  to  his  enemies,  he  fled  to  Antiochus 
in  Asia.  The  great  general,  however,  found  that  the  vain-glorious  Syr- 
ian  was  unable  to  comprehend  his  pmdeiit  plaais  for  conducting  the  war, 
.  and  had  the  mortification  to  And  hiiaself  suspected  of  being  secretly  in 
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le»gae  witk  tba  Rmnuw.  la  iks  meaatimft  the  JEtdianBg  ditpleuedhf 
the  policy  which  t^e  Romuis  were  pui»uiiigy  invited  Aaitfochiis,  imo 
Europe ;  and  thftt  xnooarch,  paesing  oret  infeo  Greece,  made  himaelf 
master  of  the  islaiid  Ckf  Euto'a  (b.  c.  191)«  War  was  instantly  de« 
clared ;  the  cobsoL^  Acil'iue  Olibrio,  afipeared  in  Greece  with  a  power* 
ful  army ;  he  gained  a  siffiiai  victory  over  ^  Syrians  at  the  straits  of 
Thermop^3rhip,  and  reduced  tha  ^tdians  to  sueh  great  extremities,  tluvt 
they  were  forced  to  heg  a  peace ;  but  the  senate  demanded  such  harsh 
conditions,  that  they  lesolred  to  endure  the  hazazds  of  war  a  little  longer 
(b.  c.  190). 

In  the  following  year,  the  senate  intrusted  the  conduct  of  the  war  to 
Ldcius  Scip'io,  under  whoa  his  brother  Afiric^us  serred  as  a  lieuten« 
unt.  Having  soon  tnnquillixed  Greece,  the  two  brothers  passed  iirto 
Asia :  aiUr  many  minor  successovB,  they  foreed  Antioehas  to  a  general 
battle  near  the  city  of  Magnesia,  in  which  that  BMuarch  was  complete- 
ly overthrown  (b«  o.  189).  He  was  fotced  to  purchase  peace  by  re- 
signing all  his  poasessftons  in  Surepe^  and  those  in  Asia  nmlh  of  MooBt 
Taurus;  paying  a  fine  of  fifteen  thooiaad  Eubmaa  talents  (about  three 
bullions  sterling) ;  and  promiauig  to  give  up  Haa'nibal*  That  ilinstri* 
ous  exile  fled  lor  refuge  to  Pitisias,  kmg  of  Bithfynia ;  but  finding  that 
he  was  still  pursued  by  the  vindictiTe  hatred  of  the  Romans,  he  put  an 
end  to  his  life  by  taking  pcHson,  which  in  anticipation  of  such  an  ex- 
tremity, he  always  carried  with  him  concealed  in  a  ring. 

On  their  return  home,  the  Scipfios  were  accused  of  having  taken 
bribes  from  Antfochus  aiid  embezsUng  the  public  money  (b.  o.  186). 
Africaaus  refused  to  plead,  preferring  to  go  into  voluntary  exile  at  Li- 
ter'num,  wh^e  he  diea.  Lucius  was  eon&mned ;  and  on  his  refusal  to 
pay  the  fine  impoeed^  all  his  property  was  confiscated.  About  the  samo 
lime  Rome  exhibited  the  first  example  of  religious  perseeutkm :  a  sect 
called  the  Bacchanaliaaa,  having  been  accused  of  the  most  monstroulB 
crimes,  several  laws  were  enacted  for  its  ex^ation ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  discover  how  far  the  charges  against  this  nnfbrtnnate  society 
wore  supported  by  evidence. 

The  mastery  assumed  by  the  Romans  in  Greece  gave  great  and  just 
ofiTence  to  the  principal  states ;  but  their  yoke  was  felt  by  none  so  gner- 
Ottsly  as  Pereses,  king  of  Macedon,  who  opened  fi>r  himself  a  way  to  the 
throne  by  procuring  the  judicial  nnirder  of  his  brother  Demtoius.  Mu- 
lufll  complaints  and  rechminalionB  aoon  led  to  open  war  (b.  c.  170). 
Per^oes  havioig  ooUeeted  his  forces,  entered  Thessaly,  captured  several 
important  towns,  defeated  a  Roman  army  on  the  river  P^neus,  and  was 
joined  by  the  greamr  part  of  the  Epixote  nation.  His  successes  con- 
tinued until  die  Romans  intrusted  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  iBmiFius 
Paul'lns,  son  of  the  general  tint  had  faUen  in  the  battle  of  Can'n», 
though  ha  was  past  the  age  at  which  they  usually  sent  out  commanders. 
While  the  new  general  advanced  against  Macedon,  the  pr»tor  Anctus 
invaded  Illyt'icuni,  whose  nmnarch  £ui  entered  into  alliance  with  Per'- 
«e«»  and  subdued  the  entire  kingdom  in  the  short  space  of  thirty  dayv. 
Per'ses  being  hard  pressed,  resolved  to  hasard  a  batde  near  the  walli 
of  Pyd'na  (b.  c.  167).  Afi»r  bodi  aimiee  Kad  reilained  fer  some  days 
in  sight  of  eedi  other,  en  accident  brought  on  an  engagement  contrary 
to  the  wMiee  of  the  leaders ;  it  ended  in  a  complete  victory  of  the  Ro- 
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WBxm*  Per'ses  fled  to  Suaollaacei  bat  was  soon  forced  to  sorreudef, 
and  was  reserved  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  conqueior.  Macedon, 
Epirus,  and  Illjn^iciiin,  were  reduced  to  the  oonditioii  of  pronnees,  and 
it  became  evident  that  the  independence  of  the  remaining  Grecian 
states  woold  not  long  be  respectcpd.  The  tiiumph  of  JEmil'ins  Paul'- 
Ins  was  the  most  splendid  wnich  had  been  yel  exhibited  in  Rome,  and 
it  became  the  precedent  for  the  subseqaent  processions  of  victorious 
generals. 

The  destruction  of  the  Macedoniaa  nionarcli3r  was  soon  followed  by 
that  of  the  miserable  remains  of  the  once  proud  republic  of  Carthage. 
To  this  war  the  Romans  were  stimidated  l^  the  rigid  Cifo,  sumamed 
the  Censor,  who  was  animated  by  his  envy  of  Scip'io  Naisica,  on  ac-* 
count  of  his  great  influence  in  the  senate,  and  by  a  Imughtf  spirit  of 
revenge  for  some  slights  which  he  inngined  he  had  received  from  the 
Carthaginians  when  sent  as  ambassador  to  their  state.  The  pretext  for 
the  war  was  some  quarrels  between  tiie  Carthaginians  and  the  Numid* 
ians,  in  which,  however,  the  former  only  acted  npcfa  the  defensive. 
At  first,  the  Carthaginians  attempted  to  ^sarm  their  eooemieB  by  stdb- 
mission ;  they  banished  all  who  had  incurred  the  di^easore  of  the 
Romans,  and  surrendered  their  arms  and  military  stores  to  the  consub ; 
but  when  informed  that  they  must  abandon  their  city  and  consent  to  its 
demolition,  they  took  courage  from  despair,  and  set  their  insulting  foes 
at  defiance  (b.  c«  168).  They  made  the  most  vigorous  exertions  to 
supply  the  j^e  of  the  weapons  they  had  surrendered :  men  of  eveiy 
rank  and  station  toiled  night  and  day  in  the  forges ;  the  women  cut  off 
their  Icmg  hair,  hitherto  the  great  source  of  their  pride,  to  fomish  strings 
for  the  bows  of  the  archers,  and  engines  of  the  uingeis ;  and  the  ban* 
ished  As^drubal  was  recalled  to  the  defence  of  his  oountxy . 

From  this  unexpected  display  of  courage  and  patriotism',  the  Romans 
found  Carthage  not  quite  so  easy  a  conquest  as  they  had  anticipated  : 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  they  suflered  repeated  disapqpoint- 
ments ;  but  at  lengw  they  intrusted  the  command  of  their  armies  to 
Scip^io  iEmili^us,  the  adopted  son  of  the  great  Africans  (b.  c.  147). 
On  nis  arrival  in  Africa  Scip^io's  first  care  was  to  restore  the  discipline 
of  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  allowed  by  their  fonner  commanders  to 
indulge  in  dangerous  licentiousness.  His  strictness  and  moderation 
won  him  the  friendship  of  the  Afiican  nations,  and  enabled  him  in  his 
second  canq>aign  (b.  c.  146)  to  press  vigorously  the  siege  of  Carthage. 
After  a  severe  struggle,  the  Ronuns  forced  an  entrance  into  the  city  on 
the  side  of  Cdthon,  or  the  port,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
great  wall.  Thence  Scii/io,  with  a  large  body  of  soldiers,  cut  his  way 
to  the  principal  square  of  the  city,  where  he  bivouacked  all  the  follow- 
ing night.  On  the  next  morning  the  fi^t  vras  renewed,  and  the  whole 
city,  except  the  citadel  and  the  temple  of  JEsculipins,  taken :  six  days 
were  spent  in  preparation  for  the  siege  of  these  strongholds ;  but,  on 
the  seventh,  the  garrison  in  the  citadel  surrendered  at  discretion ;  and 
the  deserters  in  &e  temple  of  iEscul&piuSy  setting  fire  to  that  building, 
perished  in  the  flames. 

Scanty  as  axe  our  limits,  ^wo  incidoils  connected  with  the  destnic- 
tion  of  this  ancient  commercial  metropolis,  so  long  the  rival  of  Rome 
for  supremacy  in  the  western  wwU,  must  not  be  omitted .    When  Scipi'io 


Mkrid  Carthage  in  ilimes,  Us  moI  waa  snAaned  by  reteetfamB  cm  ih» 
matability  of  fortnae,  and  he  could  not  atoid  anticipating  a  time  when 
Rome  herself  should  experience  the  same  calamities  as  those  which 
had  befallen  her  nnfortaaate  competitor.  He  vented  his  feelings,  by 
quoting  from  Hamer,  the  well-known  lines  in  which  Hector  predicts 
the  faU  of  Troy  :— 

<'Tet  oone  it  wHly  the  day  deened  hf  fates; 
(How  my  heut  trembles,  whUe  my  toagoe  relstet  I) 
The  day  when  thoa,  imperial  Troy,  must  bend, 
And  see  thy  warriors  fall,  thy  glories  end." 

The  second  incident  is  still  more  tragic :  As'dmbal,  the  first  mover 
of  the  war»  had  ied  with  the  deserters,  accompsnied  by  his  wife  and 
children,  to  the  temple  of  iEsculapius,  but  went  *over  to  the  Romans  a 
little  before  the  destmction  of  that  edifice.  While  the  fire  was  kindling, 
the  wife*  of  As^dmbal,  having  decked  herself  in  the  best  manner  she 
could,  appealed  with  her  two  children  on  the  top  of  the  ten^le,  whaice, 
calling  out  to  Scip'io,  she  begged  him  to  punish  her  husband  according 
to  his  deserts,  that  traitor  to  his  God,  his  country,  and  his  family.  Then 
directing  her  speech  to  As^rubal — "  Thou  wicked,  perfidious  wretch," 
she  exclaimed,  « thou  most  cowardly  of  men  !  This  fire  will  quickly 
consume  me  and  my  duldren :  but  thou,  once  ruler  of  mighty  Carthage, 
what  a  triumph  shalt  thou  adorn !  And  what  punishment  wilt  thou  not 
sufier  from  him  at  whose  feet  thou  art  sitting  V*  This  said,  she  cut  the 
throats  of  her  children,  threw  their  bodies  into  the  buniing  building,  and 
sprung  sA^r  them  into  the  very  centre  of  the  flames. 

Dunng  the  third  Punic  war,  the  disturbances  excited  in  Macedonia  by 
an  impostor,  Andris^cua,  who  pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Philip,4indled 
a  new  war,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  independence  of  Greece.  The 
Achsans  stimulated  by  some  factious  leaders,  took  up  arms  but  were 
subdued  the  very  same  year  that  Carthage  was  destroyed.  Mum^mius, 
the  consul  who  conducted  this  war,  sacked  and  burned  Corinth ;  and 
after  having  plundered  the  city  of  its  statues,  paintings,  and  most  valna^ 
ble  effects,  levelled  its  walls  and  houses  to  the  ground.  Thebes  and 
Chalcis  soon  after  shared  the  same  sad  fate.  If  we  may  believe  Yel- 
leius  Pater'cultts,  Mum'mius  was  so  little  acquainted  with  the  value  of 
the  beautiful  works  of  art  which  fell  into  his  possession,  that  he  cov-> 
enanted  with  the  masters  of  the  ships,  whom  he  hired  to  convey  horn, 
Corinth  to  Italy  a  great  number  of  exquisite  pieces  of  painting  and 
statuary,  that  "  if  they  lost  any  of  them,  they  should  furnish  ot^rs  in 
their  stead." 

Spain  next  began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Romans.  No  nation 
that  the  republic  had  subdued  defended  its  liberties  with  greater  obsti^ 
nacy.  The  war  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Spaniards  commenced  six 
years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians  firom  the  western  penin- 
sula, and  was  exceedingly  obstinate  (b.  c.  200).  This  stragi^e  was 
protracted  partly  from  the  natural  state  of  the  country,  which  was  thickly 
populated  and  studded  with  natural  fortresses,  partly  from  the  courage 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  partly  from  the  peculiar  policy  of  the  Romans, 
who  wero  accustomed  to  emi^oy  their  allies  to  subdue  other  nations. 
The  chief  enemies  against  whom  the  invaders  had  to  contend  wero  the 
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Cdtaberiaas  lad  LwitaBMBs ;  and  so  often  were  the  RooMOi  defmeif 
lluLt  ikothing  wee  more  dreaded  bj  the  eoldieiB  al  home  then  oo  eiq>edft' 
tioo  mgaaaal  such  ibnnidaUe  foee.  At  length  the  Liwitaniane  found  n 
leader  wortl^  of  their  braveiy  (b«  c.  146)  in  Vihitne,  who,  from  s 
shepherd,  became  a  himter  nnd  a  robber ;  and  in  ooneequence  of  hie 
distinguished  valor  was  chosen  general-in-chief  by  his  eouatrymen. 
This  bold  leader  long  maintained  ms  ground  against  the  Roman  armies, 
and  was  equally  formidable  whether  Tictorious  or  vanquished.  Indeed, 
he  was  never  more  to  be  dreaded  than  immediately  after  defeat,  because 
he  knew  how  to  make  the  most  of  the  advantages  arising  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  of  the  dispoMtions  of  his  countrymen. 
Unable  to  compete  wiUi  Viiitos,  the  eonsul  Cv^pio  treacherously  pro- 
eHved  hie  assassinatieii  (b.  c.  140)  ;  and  the  Lasiiamtns^  depiived  of 
their  leader,  were  easily  siibdiied. 

The  Nunontiae  war  in  hither  Spain  had  been  allowed  lo  Inognisb 
while  die  Lusitanians  remained  in  power ;  it  was  now  renewed  with 
fresh  vigor  en  both  sides,  and  the  prt>-consul  Pompey  laid  siege  to 
Nnman^lia.  He  was  soon  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  and  even  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  ¥rith  the  Numaatmes ;  but  dreading  the  resentment 
of  the  senate,  he  disavowed  the  negotiadon,  and,  by  his  great  interest, 
eecaped  the  punishment  of  his  perfidy.  A  similar  disgrace  befell  Pom* 
pey's  successor,  Mancfnus ;  and  the  Romans,  alan^d  by  the  great 
tictories  ef  the  Numantines,  raised  Scij/io  JSmilidnus  a  second  time  to 
the  consul^p,  and  assigned  him  Spain  as  his  province.  Scip^io  spent 
his  entire  oonandar  year  in  restoring  the  discipline  of  soldiers  dispirited 
by  defeat,  and  neglected  by  their  former  generals }  he  then^  with  the 
inferior  title  of  pro-consul,  directed  all  his  attention  to  concluding  the 
war.  Having  obtained  reinforcements  ftom  Africa,  he  laid  close  siege 
to  Numan^a,  blockading  every  avenue  to  the  town.  After  a  protracted 
defence  of  more  than  six  inondis,the  Numantines  destroyed  their  wives 
and  children,  set  fire  to  their  city,  threw  themselves  on  their  swords  or 
into  the  flames,  and  left  the  victors  nothing  to  triumph  over  but  empty 
walls  (b.  c.  133).  Spain  henceforth  became  a  Roman  province,  gov- 
erned by  two  annual  prietors. 

'  A  rich  province  in  Asia  was  obtained  nearly  at  the  same  time  on 
much  more  easy  terms.  At'talus,  king  of  Per'gamus,  dying,  bequeathed 
his  donnnions  to  the  Roman  republic :  and  the  senate  took  possession 
ef  the  valuable  inheritance,  without  heeding  the  remonstrances  of  the 
legitioiate  heir.  But  this  acquisition  of  the  wealthiest  and  finest  dis- 
tricts HI  Asia  Minor  eventually  cost  the  Romans  very  dear,  both  by  the 
corruption  of  morals  consequent  on  the  great  influx  of  Asiatic  wealth. 
And  &e  dreadful  wars  in  which  this  legacy  involved  them  wi^  Mithri- 
dites,  king  of  Pon'tns. 

fiBcnon  VI.-">jFVmi  the  BegimUig  ^  ikt   CML  lHs$mn&n$  under  (k€ 
QrtufM,  U  thit  DtnmfaUof  the  JBepn&lM;  amd  DdoA  of  Pmnfey. 

FROM  B.  o.  134  90  B.  e.  48. 

Thmino  &e  Pnnic,  Macedonian,  and  Spanish  wars,  Ae  power  of  the 
senate,  on  which  ihe  adteinistra^on  of  the  government  necessarily  de- 
tohred,  increased  very  rapidly,  and  the  form  of  Ae  constitution  con- 
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•eqnevilly  was  ehiaged  more  and  inmre  into  that  of  a  hateftil  aristocrac  j, 
mgaiiist  wbicfa  the  tnbiinee  of  the  peo]^e  straggled  rather  as  Actions 
demagogues  than  as  honest  defeilderef  of  popular  rights.  The  aristoc- 
racy acquired  Tast  weahh  in  the  goverament  of  the  {uroTUices,  and  they 
employed  their  acquisitions  in  extending  their  politicd  intuence.  The 
most  obvious  means  of  effecting  this  purpose  was  jobbing  in  the  public 
lands,  undertaking  the  management  of  extensive  tracts,  and  sub-letting 
Ihem  to  a  crowd  ^  needy  dependants. 

Tiberius  Gnu/chus,  the  son  ot  a  ooasnl,  whose  modier  Cornelia  was 
a  daoghter  of  the  cetetoited  Scip'io  AMcanns,  witnessed  with  indig- 
nation the  progress  of  comiptiony  and,  to  check  it,  xesolred  to  enforce 
the  Licinian  prohibitioa  against  any  individual  renting  more  ikut  five 
hundred  acres  of  the  public  land.  His  office  of  tribune  enaUed  him  at 
once  to  commence  operations ;  but  before  committing  himself  to  the 
hazards  <^  a  public  stntg^e,  he  sought  the  advice  of  the  most  virtuous 
and  respectaUe  men  in  Rome,  all  of  whom  sanctioned  his  project.  Not 
daring  to  oppose  directly  the  attempt  to  enforce  a  well*known  law,  the 
corrupt  noUes  engaged  one  of  the  tribuae^s  coQeagues  to  thwart  his 
measures.  Grieved,  but  net  disheartened,  Tiberius  procured  the  depo>- 
sition  of  this  unworthy  magistrate,  and  carried  a  law,  constituting  a 
triumvirate,  or  commission  of  three  persons,  to  inquire  into  the  admini- 
istratiim  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  violations  of  the  Licinian  law 
{b.  c.  132).  This  was  followed  by  a  proposal,  that  the  treasures 
which  Atftalus,  king  of  Per'ganuis,  had  bequeathed  to  the  Romans 
should  be  distributed  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people.  During 
the  agiution  of  this  and  some  similar  laws,  his  year  of  tribuneship 
e^ired,  and  the  patricians  resolved  to  prevent  his  re-election  by  abso- 
lute violence.  So  great  was  the  nproar  on  the  first  day  of  the  eomitia^ 
that  the  returning  ofilcerwas  obliged  to  adjourn  the  proceedings.  Early 
in  the  following  morning,  when  the  assembly  met,  Tiberius  received 
information  that  some  of  the  nobles,  accompanied  by  bands  of  armed 
retainera,  had  resolved  to  attack  the  crowd  and  take  his  life.  Alarmed 
by  this  intelligence,  he  directed  Us  friends  to  arm  themselves  as  well 
as  they  conld  with  staves ;  and  when  die  people  began  to  inquire  the 
cause  of  this  struige  proceeding,  he  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  intima- 
ting that  his  life  was  in  danger.  Some  of  his  enemies  immediately 
ran  to  the  senate,  and  reported  that  Tib6rius  Grac'chus  openly  demand^ 
ed  a  crown  from  the  people.  Sciplo  Nasica,  a  large  holder  of  public 
lands,  seised  this  pretext  to  urge  the  consul  to  destroy  the  reformer. 
On  the  refusal  of  that  magistrate  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  innocent 
blood,  Nasica,  acconqpanied  by  a  large  body  of  the  patricians,  with 
their  clients  and  dependants,  assaulted  the  unarmed  midtitude ;  Tib^ 
rius  was  slain  in  the  tumult,  and  many  6[  his  friends  were  either  mur- 
dered or  driven  into  banishment  without  any  legal  process.  So  great 
was  the  odium  Nasica  incurred  by  his  share  in  the  murder  of  his  kins- 
man, that  the  senate,  to  screen  hmi  from  popular  resentment,  sent  him 
to  Asia,  under  a  pretext  of  public  business,  but  in  reality  as  a  species 
of  honorable  exile :  he  died  in  a  few  months,  the  victim  of  moitification 
and  remorse. 

VThile  the  citv  was  thus  fisturbed  by  civil  tumults,  Sicily  was 
harassed  by  the  horrors  of  a  servile  war ;  and  tho  new  province  oi 
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Per^gamus  was  usurped  by  Aristonlcus,  a  natural  brother  of  the  late 
king  At'talus.  Both  wars  were  terminated  by  disgraceful  means,  which 
the  Romans  would  have  scorned  to  have  used  at  an  earlier  period  of 
their  history :  Eiinus,  the  leader  of  the  slaves,  was  betrayed  by  some 
wretches  the  consul  had  bribe'd :  and  Per^gamus  was  not  subdued  until 
the  springs  which  supplied  water  to  the  principal  towns  were  poi- 
soned. 

Caius  Grac'chus  had  been  a  mere  youth  when  has  brother  Tiberius 
was  so  basely  murdered  ;  but,  undaunted  by  that  brother's  fate,  he  re- 
solved to  pursue  the  same  course,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  determina- 
tion by  his  mother  Cornelia,  a  woman  of  undaunted  spirit,  animated  by 
the  purest  principles  of  patriotism.  He  commenced  his  career  by 
offering  himself  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  qusstor,  to  which  he  was 
elected  without  opposition.  His  integrity  and  ability  in  this  station 
won  him  '*  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  men."  On  his  return  to 
Rome  he  was  chosen  tribune  of  the  peo|^ ;  and  he  immediately  began 
to  take  measures  for  enforcing  the  agragrian  law  (b.  c.  122),  In  his 
second  tribuneship,  he  procured  the  enactment  of  a  law  transferring 
the  power  of  judging  corrupt  magistrates  from  the  senators  to  the 
equestrian  order ;  a  change  rendered  absolutely  necessary  by  the  im- 
puni^  that  had  long  been  granted  to  the  grossest  delinquency  and 
extortion.  At  length  the  senate  set  up  Drusus,  another  tribune,  as  a 
rival  to  Grac'chus.  This  wretched  minion  of  an  unprincipled  faction 
made  several  grants  d  public  money  and  remissions  of  taxes  to  the 
people,  with  the  direct  sanction  of  the  senate ;  and  soon  became  a 
favorite  with  the  ignorant  multitude.  A  sev^er  Mow  was  the  exclu- 
sion of  Grac'chus  from  the  tribuneship  when  he  stood  candidate  the 
third  time,  the  officers  having  been  bribed  to  make  a  false  return ;  and 
this  was  followed  by  the  election  of  Opim'^ius,  the  most  violent  c^  the 
aristocratic  faction,  to  the  consulship. 

A  contest  could  not  long  be  avoided :  the  nobles,  confiding  in  the 
numbers  of  their  armed  retainers,  were  anxious  to  provoke  a  battle ; 
but  Grac^'chus,  though  personally  menaced  by  the  codsuI,  was  desirous 
that  peace  should  be  preserved.  An  accident  precipitated  the  struggle. 
While  the  consul  was  performing  the  customary  morning  sacrifice, 
Antyrius,  one  of  his  lictors,  carrying  away  the  entrails,  said,  with  con- 
temptuous voice  and  gesture,  to  the  friends  of  Grac'chus  and  Ful^vius, 
*<  Make  way  there,  ye  worthless  citizens,  for  honest  men  \^  The  pro- 
voked bystanders  instantly  assaulted  the  insolent  lictor,  and  slew  him 
with  the  pins  of  their  table-books. 

This  imprudence  afforded  Opim'ius  the  opportunity  he  had  so  eagerly 
desired  ;  the  senate  hastily  assembled,  and  passed  a  vote  investing  him 
with  dictatorial  power.*  Grac^chua,  with  his  most  zealous  followers, 
took  possession  of  Mount  Aventine :  here  he  was  soon  attacked  by  the 
sanguinary  Opim^ius ;  three  thousand  bf  his  followers  were  slain,  and 
their  bodies  thrown  into  the  Tiber ;  and  Calus  himself  chose  to  fall  by 
the  hands  of  a  faithful  slave,  rather  than  glut  his  cruel  enemies  by  his 
tortures  (b.  c.  120).     With  the  Grac'chi  perished  the  freedom  of  the 

*  The  vote  by  which  shsolnte  power,  in  cates  of  emergency,  wu  given  to  the 
eottfula,  eonauted  in  the  following  foimoU :  **  Ut  dartnt  operam  am»tdu  me  re«pti6- 
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Roman  tepuUic;  henceforth  the  svprenijB  pvwer  of  the  state  was 
wielded  by  a  corrupt,  avaricioiu>  and  insolent  aristocracy,  from  whose 
avarice  and  oppression  even  the  worst  tyranny  of  the  worst  of  the  em- 
perors  would  have  been  a  desirable  relief. 

The  proffigacy  and  corruption  of  the  .senate,  now  that  the  check  of 
populu  control,  was  removed,  soon  became  manifest  by  their  conduct  in 
the  JugurUiine  war.  Micip'sa»  king  of  Numidia,  the  son  of  Massi- 
nis'^sa,  divided  his  monarchy  on  his  death-bed  between  his  two  sons 
Hiemp^sal  and  Ad'herbal,  and  his  nephew  Jugurtha,  though  the  latter 
was  of  illegitimate  birth.  Jiigurtha  resolved  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  entire  inheritance,  procured  the  murder  of  Hiemp^sal,  and  com- 
peted Ad'herbal  to  seek  refuge  at  Rome.  The  senate  at  first  seemed 
disposed  to  punish  the  usurper ;  but  soon  won  over  by  his  bribes,  they 
actually  voted  him  a  reward  for  his  crimes,  decreeing  diat  the  kingdom 
of  Numidia  should  be  divided  equally  between  hun  and  Ad'herbal. 
Impunity  only  stimulated  Jugurtha  to  fresh  iniquities  ;  he  declared  war 
against  his  cousin,  gained  possession  of  his  person  by  a  capitulationt 
and,  in  violation  of  the  terms,  put  him  to  death.  Even  this  atrocity 
failed  to  vouse  the  senate ;  and  Jdgurtha  would  have  escaped  unpun- 
ished, had  not  Mern'mius,  6ne  of  the  tribunes,  exposed  the  profligate 
venality  of  the  aristocracy  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people,  and 
persuaded  them  to  send  Cas'sius  the  praetor  into  Africa,  to  bring  Jugur- 
tha thence  to  Rome,  on  the  public  faith,  in  order  that  those  who  nad 
taken  bribes  might  be  convicted  by  the  king's  evidence. 

Jdgurtha,  being  brought  before  the  assembly,  was  interrogated  by 
Mem'mius ;  but  Bae'bius,  another  tribune,  who  had  been  bribed  for  the 
purpose,  forbade  the  king  to  make  any  reply.  The  Numidian,  however, 
soon  added  to  his  former  crimes^  by  procuring  the  murder  of  his  cousin 
Massiva  in  Rome«  euspecting  that  he  was  likely  to  be  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Numidia  by  a  party  in  the  senate.  Such  an  insult  could  not 
be  borne ;  Jiigurtha  was  instantly  ordered  to  quit  Italy  (b.  c.  109),  and 
an  army  raised  against  him  was  mtmsted  to  the  command  of  the  consul 
Al'binus.  Instead  of  prosecuting  the  war,  Al'binus  left  his  brother 
Adlus,  a  vain,  avaricious  man,  in  command  of  the  army,  and  returned 
to  Italy.  Adlus  invaded  Numidia,  hoping  that  Jdgurtha  would  purchase 
his  forbearance  by  a  large  sum^  but  he  was  surrounded,  betrayed,  and 
forced  to  capitulate  on  the  most  dissracefol  terms.  The  Roman  people 
was  roused  to  exertion  by  this  infamy ;  a  conunission  was  issued  for 
inquiring  into  the  criminality  of  those  who  had  received  bribes  ;  several 
of  the  leading  nobles,  among  whom  was  Opim^ius,  the  murderer  of 
Calus  Grac^chus,  were  convicted  on  the  clearest  evidence,  and  sen- 
tenced to  different  degrees  of  punishment.  Finally,  the  conduct  of  the 
war  was  intrusted  to  Quin'tas  Metellus,  a  strenuous  partisan  of  the 
aristocracy,  but  an  able  general,  and  an  incorruptible  statesman.  When 
MeteHus  had  almost  completed  the  conquest  of  Numidia,  he  was  sup- 
planted by  his  lieutenant  Caius  M^us,  a  man  of  the  lowest  birth,  but 
whom  valor,  talent,  and  a  zealous  devotion  to  the  popular  cause,  had 
elevated  to  fame  and  fortune.  Rabed  to  the  consulship,  and  intrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Jdgurtha,  by  the  favor  of  the  people, 
Mdrius  showed  little  respect  for  the  vote  of  Uie  senate  that  had  con- 
£nued  Metelltts  in  command.    He  raised  fresh  levies,  and  passed  over 
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faito  Africa  ju6t  wlien  Jdgariha  had  been  forced  to  seek  rehee  widi 
Boc'chua,  km|  of  Mauritania  (b.  c.  106).  The  principal  cities  and 
fortresses  of  Numidia  were  speedily  subdued,  and  the  united  army  of 
Jdgurtha  and  Boc'chus  routed  widi  great  slaughter.  The  Moorish 
king,  terrified  by  his  losses,  Was  at  length  prev^ed  upon  to  betray 
Jiigurtha  to  SyHa,  a  young  nobleman  who  held  the  important  office  of 
quaestor  in  the  army  of  M^us ;  and  this  wicked  usurper,  after  having 
been  exhibited  in  the  conqueror's  triumph,  was  starred  to  death  in 
prison. 

In  the  meantime,  the  barbarous  hordes  of  the  Cim^ri  and  Teut6nes 
were  devastating  Transalpine  Graul,  and  had  defeated  the  Roman  armiea 
sent  to  check  their  ravages.  At  length,  their  total  defeat  of  Ce'pio's  arrny^ 
and  slaughter  of  eighty  thousand  men,  spread  such  general  constema^ 
tion,  that  the  senate  and  people  combined  to  raise  Mirius  to  the  con- 
sulate a  second  time,  contrary  to  law.  It  was  not,  however,  until  hia 
fourth  consulship  (b.  c.  100),  that  Mirius  brought  the  Teut6nes  to  a 
decisive  engagement  at  A'quae  Ldtie.  The  annals  of  war  scarcely  re- 
cord a  more  complete  victory ;  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  of  the 
invaders  having  been  slain  or  made  prisonejB.  He  was  no  less  fortu- 
nate in  a  second  engagement  with  the  Cimbrians ;  but  on  this  occasion 
his  old  quaestor,  but  now  his  rival,  Ldcius  SyHa^  had  fair  grounds  for 
claiming  a  large  share  in  the  honors  of  the  day.  About  the  same  time, 
a  second  servUe  war  in  Sicily  was  terminated :  so  cruelly  was  the  re- 
volt of  these  unhappy  men  punished,  that  more  than  a  million  of  the 
msurgents  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  field,  or  been  exposed  to 
wild  beasts  in  the  arena. 

A  much  more  dangerous  war,  called  the  Marsic,  the  Socid,  or  the 
Italic,  was  provoked  by  the  injustice  with  which  the  Romans  treated 
their  Italian  allies.  The  diiSerent  states  having  in  vain  sought  a  re- 
dress of  grievances  from  the  senate  and  people,  entered  into  a  secret 
conspiracy,  which  soon  extended  from  the  Llris  eastward  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  ancient  Italy.  The  Mar'si,  long  renowned  for  their  bravery, 
were  foremost  in  the  revolt,  and  hence  their  name  is  frequently  given 
to  the  war.  After  a  tedious  contest  of  three  years,  in  which  half  a 
million  of  men  are  supposed  to  have  perished,  the  Romans  granted  the 
freedom  of  their  city  to  ihe  states  that  laid  down  their  arms  (b.  c.  87), 
and  tranquillity  was  restored  in  Italy. 

But  the  Roman  power  was  exposed  almost  to  equal  danger  in  Asia 
by  the  rising  greatness  of  Mithridites,  the  celebrated  king  of  Pon'tus, 
who,  in  a  short  time,  made  himself  master  of  all  the  towns  and  islands 
in  Asia  Minor,  with  the  single  exception  of  Rhodes.  M£rius  and 
Syl'la  eagerly  contended  for  the  chief  command  in  this  important  war ; 
the  latter  prevailed,  and  procured  the  banishment  of  his  rival,  who  very 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  Sylla  departed  with  his  army  to  Asia ; 
but,  during  his  absence,  the  consul  Cin'na  recalled  M^us,  and  Italy 
was  involved  in  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war  (b.  c.  86).  After  a  severe 
■truggle,  the  aged  exile  having  everywhere  defeated  the  partisans  of 
the  nobles,  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Rome,  and  filled  the  entire 
tity  with  slaughter.  Having  caused  the  murder  Of  most  of  the  leading 
senators  and  knights  that  luid  joined  in  procuring  his  banishment,  he 
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dedaved  lumeelf  ornisul  without  going  throngb  the  formality  of  an  elec* 
tion,  and  died  soon  after,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.  - 

In  the  meantime,  Sylla  defeated  the  armies  of  Mithriddtes  in  Greece, 
took  Athens  by  storm,  slaughtered  its  citizens  without  mercy  or  com- 
pmiction,  and  compelled  the  lung  of  Pon^tus  to  solicit  peace.  Sylla 
willingly  consented,  for  he  had  neither  ships  nor  money  to  carry  on 
the  war ;  and  he  longed  impatiently  to  be  in  Italy,  that  he  might  re* 
▼enge  himself  on  his  enemies,  who  were  so  cruelly  persecuting  his 
partisans. 

On  the  news  of  the  approach  of  SyHa  with  a  rictorious  army  (b.  c. 
63),  the  consuls  Cin'na  and  Car'bo  lidade  every  preparation  ibr^the  im* 
pending  war ;  but  the  former  was  murdered  by  his  mutinous  troops,  and 
the  latter,  though  aided  by  the  younger  Minus,  did  not  possess  abilities 
adequate  to  the  crisis.  After  a  severe  struggle,  SyFla  prevailed,  and 
became  master  of  Rome.  He  surpassed  even  the  cruelties  of  Mdrius, 
slaughtering  without  mercy  not  merely  his  political  opponents,  but  all 
whom  he  suspected  of  discontent  at  his  elevation.  While  the  city  was 
filled  with  mourning  and  consternation,  he  caused  himself  to  be  elected 
dictator  for  an  unlimited  time  (b.  c.  81) ;  but,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  everybody,  he  resigned  his  power  at  the  end  of  three  yean,  and  re- 
tired to  private  life.  He  died  soon  after  (b.  c.  77)  of  a  loathsome  di»* 
ease  brought  on  by  intemperance  and  debaucheiy. 

The  consul  Lep'idus  attempted  to  seize  the  power  which  Syl^a  had 
abdicated  ;  he  was  declared  a  public  enemy,  defeated  in  the  field,  for* 
taken  by  his  friends,  and  abandoned  by  hb  faithless  wife :  he  sunk 
under  this  complication  of  misfortunes,  and  died  of  a  broken  heart.  But 
though  the  senate  escaped  this  danger,  they  were  alarmed  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  Marian  faction  in  Spain  (b.  c.  76),  where  Sert6riu8  had 
eoliected  a  powerful  army  from  the  relics  of  that  party.  After  some  do* 
liberation,  the  management  of  this  war  was  intrusted  to  Pom'pey,  afiei^ 
ward  sumamed  the  Great,  though  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  consular  age, 
and  waa  still  a  single  Roman  knight.  '  Sertdrius  proved  more  than  a  match 
for  the  young  general,  defeating  him  in  several  engagements ;  but  treach* 
ory  proved  more  efficacious  than  valor ;  the  bold  adventurer  was  murdered 
by  Perper'na  (b.  c.  73) ;  and  the  insurgents,  deprived  of  their  able  leader^ 
were  finally  subdued  by  Pom'pey  (b.  c.  70).  Before  the  Spanish  war 
was  terminated,  Italy  was  thrown  into  confiuion  by  the  daring  revolt  of 
Spar'tacos  (b.  c.  7^).  This  dangerous  insurgent,  with  about  eighty  com* 
panions,  forced  his  way  out  of  a  school  for  training  gladiators  at  Cap'oa, 
and  resolved,  inatead  of  hazarding  his  life  in  the  arena,  for  the  brutal 
sport  of  the  Roman  populace,  to  make  war  on  the  republic.  Two  bril* 
liant  victories  so  established  his  fame,  that  the  slaves,  deserting  their 
masters,  flocked  to  his  standard  from  all  quarters,  and  he  soon  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men.  Fresh  successes  now  crowned 
his  arms  ;  prstors  and  consuls  were  sent  against  him,*  and  defeated; 
his  forces  rapidly  increased  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand ;  and 
he  even  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of  Rome.  At  length  the 
pnetor  Craa^sus  succeeded  in  soppessing  thia  formidable  revolt ;  but 
Us  victory  waa  chiafiy  owing  to  the  want  of  union  and  discipline  im 
die  atvgr  of  the  inmugenta  (b.  o.  70).    Spar'tacus  himself  feU  in  the 
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field,  and  great  nmubers  of  his  followera  were  crucified  hj  the  bar- 
barous conquerors. 

Cras'sus  and  Pom^pey  were  chosen  consuls  the  next  year:  both 
were  ambitious  of  su|>reme  power,  and  both  began  to  pay  their  court  to 
the  people ;  Cras^sus  by  largesses  of  com  and  money,  Pom'pey  by  re- 
storing the  tribunitian  power,  and  repealing  many  of  the  unpopular  laws 
of  SyFla.  These  measures  gare  Fdm^pey  so  much  influence,  that  he 
was  chosen  to  manage  the  war  against  the  Cilician  pirates,  in  spite  of  the 
most  rigorous  opposition  of  die  senators ;  and  to  this  commission  there 
were  added,  by  the  M anilian  law,  the  goremment  of  Asia,  and  the  entire 
management  of  the  war  against  Mithridites  (b.  c.  65).  Little  did  the 
tribune  Manil'ius  foresee  diat  he  was  placing  the  whole  power  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  would  soon  become  the 
most  strenuous  supporter  of  the  senate. 

Pom^pey  made  a  judicious  use  of  the  power  with  which  he  was  in- 
trusted ;  he  subdued  M ithridites,  and  established  the  sway  of  the  Ro- 
mans  over  the  greater  part  of  western  Asia.  But  while  he  was  thus 
engaged  gathering  laurels  in  the  remote  east,  the  republic  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  from  the  conspiracy  of  Cat'iline  (b.  c.  62).  The 
original  contriver  of  this  celebrated  conspiracy,  Ser'gius  Cat'iline,  was 
a  young  man  of  noble  birth,  sullied,  however,  by  the  most  infamous  de- 
bauchery and  crimes.  The  recent  examples  of  Mirius  and  Syl^ 
stimulated  him  to  attempt  making  himself  master  of  his  country  ;  and 
he  found  many  associates  among  the  profligate  young  nobles,  whom 
their  riotous  extravagance  had  overwhebned  with  a  load  of  debt.  The 
great  impediment  to  the  success  of  the  plans  of  the  conspirators  was 
die  vigilance  of  the  consul  Cicero,  who  had  raised  himself  to  the  high- 
est rank  in  the  state  by  his  consummate  eloquence  and  great  skill  in 
political  afifairs.  His  murder  was  deemed  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
any  open  efibrta ;  but  Cicero  received  secret  warnings  of  his  danger 
from  Cdrius,  one  of  the  conspirators,  whose  mistress  had  been  bribed 
by  the  consul ;  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  disconcert  all  the  plans  of 
Cat'iline.  While  the  city  was  alarmed  by  rumors  of  danger,  Cat'iline 
had  the  hardihood  to  present  himself  in  the  senate-house,  where  Cicero 
pronounced  so  dreadful  an  invective  against  him,  that  the  hardened  con- 
•piraCor  was  unable  to  reply,  and  fled  from  the  city  to  ciHumence  open  war. 

In  the  meantime,  his  associates  in  the  city  attempted  to  form  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Allob^roges,  a  people  of  Gaul  that  had  sent  ambassadors 
to  petition  the  senate  for  some  relief  from  the  debt  with  which  their  n»» 
tion  was  oppressed.  These  ambassadors  betrayed  the  negotiations  to 
Cicero,  who  took  his  measures  so  well,  that  he  arrested  the  chiefs  of 
the  conspiracy  with  the  proofs  of  their  guilt  on  their  persons.  AfVer  a 
warm  debate  in  the  senate,  it  was  resolved  that  the  traitors  should  be 
put  to  death ;  Julius  Ciesar,  who  was  now  fast  rising  into  notice  as  the 
chief  of  the  popular  party,  protesting  almost  alone  against  the  danger^ 
ous  precedent  of  violating  die  Porcian  law,  which  foibade  the  capital 
punishment  of  a  Roman  citisen.  When  Cat'iline  heard  the  fate  of  his 
associates,  he  attempted  to  lead  his  forces  into  Gaul ;  but  he  was  over^ 
taken  by  a  consular  army,  defeated,  and  slain.  So  pleased  wero  the 
senate  with  the  conduct  of  Cicero  on  this  occasion,  that  they  gave  him 
die  honorable  tide  of  Father  of  his  Country. 
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Pom^pey  soon  afterwaTd  retiiroed  to  Rome,  and  the  old  jealousies  be- 
tween  him  and  Cras'sus  were  renewed ;  but  Julius  Cesar,  whose  emi- 
nent abilities  were  now  known  and  valued,  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
rivals  together,  and  uniting  them  with  himself  in  a  partnership  of 
power,  generally  called  **the  first  triumrirste"  (b.  c.  59).  They  were 
supported  in  this  project  by  the  infamous  Clddius,  whose  sole  aim  was 
to  be  revenged  on  Cicero  for  having  given  evidence  against  him  on 
a  criminal  trial.  To  wreak  his  vengeance  more  effectually,  he  had 
himself  transferred  from  the  patrician  order  to  the  plebeian,  and  then 
becoming  a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship,  was  elected  without  much  op- 
position. By  the  exertions  of  C16dius,  Cicero  was  driven  into  banish- 
ment ;  but  he  was  honorably  recalled  afler  a  year's  exile,  and  restored 
to  his  dignity  and  estates.  While  Clddius,  by  his  violence,  kept  the 
city  in  constant  agitation,  Pom'pey  and  Cras'sus  were  again  elected 
consuls  together;  the  former  chose  Spain,  the  latter  Syria,  for  his 
province,  hoping  that  its  wealth  would  be  the  prey  of  his  boundless 
avarice  (e.  c.  54).  Cesar  was  in  the  meantime  winning  fame  by  the 
conquest  of  Gaul,  and  establishing  a  military  reputation  which  soon 
eclipsed  that  of  all  his  contemporaries. 

The  union  of  the  triumvirs  was  first  disturbed  by  the  death  of  Julia, 
Cesar's  daughter,  who  had  been  married  to  Pom'pey,  and  exercised 
great  influence  over  both  her  &ther  and  her  husband.  But  the  compact 
was  completely  broken  by  the  unfortunate  termination  of  the  rash  expe- 
dition which  Cras'sus  undertook  against  the  Parthians,  in  which  he 
perished,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army  (b.  c.  52). 

Cesai^s  victorious  career  in  Caul  lasted  nearly  eight  yean  (from 
B.  c.  57  to  B.  c.  49).  During  this  space  of  time  he  subdued-  au  the 
barbarous  and  warlike  tribes  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  German 
ocean ;  he  even  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  gained  several  victories  over 
the  Germans ;  and,  passing  over  into  Britain,  he  subdued  the  southern 
part  of  the  island.  Pom'pey  at  first  favored  all  the  projects  of  his  cd- 
league,  procured  him  a  prolongation  of  his  command  and  supplies  of 
troops ;  but  he  soon  became  envious  of  exploits  that  obsoured  the  fame 
of  his  own  achievements;  his  creatures  began  to  detract  from  the 
briUiancy  of  Cesar's  victories,  and  many  of  &at  general's  official  let- 
ters were  suppressed  by  ^e  senate.  It  became  soon  obvious  that  the 
jealovsies  of  the  two  surviving  triumvirs  could  be  arranged  only  in  the 
field  oi  battle,  and  their  partisans  began  to  prepare  for  combat  long  be- 
fore the  principals  had  any  notion  of  breaking  the  peace. 

The  contest  began  by  Cesar's  demanding  permisBioa  to  hxM  the 
consulship  while  absent.  He  had  secured  his  interest  and  in- 
creased his  adherents  by  the  most  lavish  bribes,  having  spent 
nearly  half  a  miition  on  the  purchase  of  Calus  Curio  alone.  This 
powerful  and  pq>ular  tribune  placed  the  senate  in  a  very  difficult 
position,  by  proposing  that  both  Pom'pey  and  Cesar  diould  r^ 
sign  their  ofices,  and  retire  into  private  life  (b.  e.  51).  Some 
time  was  wasted  in  negotiations ;  but  at  length  the  senate  (Jan.  7, 
B.  c.  49)  passed  a  decree  by  which  Cesar  was  commanded  to  disband 
his  army  before  a  specified  day,  under  the  penalty  of  being  declared  a 
public  enen^.  Mark  Antony  and  Quui'tus  Cas'siul,  tribunes  of  the 
feoflbf  put  their  negative  on  this  vote ;  but  their  preiogative  was  di»- 
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pnted,  and  %  debate  essued,  in  tbe  eoune  of  trhich  maaj  aerere 
speechea  were  nuLde  againat  themr  Finally,  the  rote  for  suapendiaf 
the  conatitation  paaaed  by  a  large  majority  in  a  very  Mi  honae.  It  was 
decreed  thai  '*  toe  conauls,  praetoia,  proconaula,  and  other  magistratea 
near  Rome,  ahould  take  care  that  the  republic  receired  no  detriment." 
Antony  and  Caa'aiufl  fled  from  the  city  the  'aame  night,  diaguiaed  aa 
alavea.    They  were  followed  by  Cdrio  and  Cs^iua. 

When  Cttaar  receired  thia  intelligence,  he  reaolved  to  march  imme- 
diately into  Italy,  before  Pom'pey  could  collect  totctB  sufficient  for  the 
defonce  of  the  peninsula.  The  rapidity  of  his  moTements  disconcerted 
his  enemies ;  and  the  news  of  hia  having  paaaed  the  Rubicon,  apread 
auch  alarm  at  Rome,  that  the  senate  and  Pom^pe3r's  party  abandoned  the 
city,  leaving  the  public  treasure  behind  them.  All  Italy  was  subdued 
in  sixty  days.  On  the  17th  of  March,  Pom'pey  sailed  from  Brundd- 
sium  for  Greece,  abandoning  his  country  to  his  rival.  Sicily  and  Sar* 
dinia  speedily  followed  the  fate  of  the  peninsula. 

Elated  by  this  great  success,  CsBsar  returned  to  Rome,  took  the  fonds 
from  the  public  treasury,  and,  after  a  brief  respite  of  six  or  seven  days, 
set  out  to  attack  Pom'pey's  lieutenants  in  Spain.  He  met  with  unex* 
pected  resistance  from  the  city  of  Marseilles,  but,  leaving  a  detachment 
to  besiege  the  place,  he  continued  his  march  to  Iler'da,  where  he  found 
his  enemies  posted  under  the  command  of  Afr^us  and  Petreius.  An 
undecisive  battle  waa  fought  at  Iler'da ;  but  Cesar,  taking  advantage  of 
the  inexperience  and  incapacity  of  his  opponenta^  aoon  reduced  them 
to  such  straits,  that  they  were  forced  to  aurrender  at  discretioB.  The 
reduction  of  the  remainder  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  was  soon  com- 
jrief  ed,  and  Gflssar  returned  into  Graid  to  finish  the  siege  of  Marseilles. 
C»sar's  presence  soon  forced  the  citiiens  to  surrender.  Their  Uvetf 
were  spared,  but  they  were  forced  to  give  up  all  their  arms,  mags  lines, 
and  money.  But  while  he  was  thus  everywhere  victorious  in  person, 
the  armies  commanded  by  his  lieutenants  met  with  some  reverses  ia 
lUyricum*  and  Africa. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  Caesar  was  created  dictator.  Having  made 
proper  arrangements  for  the  government  of  the  city,  he  prepared  to  fol<» 
low  Pom'pey  into  Greece,  where  that  general  had  collected  an  immense 
army  from  the  principal  states  of  the  east.  His  inferiority  by  sea  ex* 
posed  Caesar's  soldiers  to  great  dangers  and  hardships  in  ttieir  passage 
from  Bruaddsiom  to  Dyrac'chium;  but  they  were  finaUy  transported 
into  western  Greece,  and  a  tedious  canqiaign,  in  which  both  leaders 
showed  themselves  equally  reluctant  to  hazard  a  general  engagement. 
From  Epirus  both  armies  moved  into  Thessaly ;  and  on  the  30th  of 
July  (b.  c.  48),  the  battle,  which  decided  the  fiute  of  the  worid,  was 
fought  on  the  plains  of  Phaisdlia.  Pom^pey's  forces  were  completely 
routed,  their  camp  stormed,  and  the  bodies  of  fugitives  that  preserved  a 
semblance  of  regularity  in  their  retreat,  forc^  to  yield  themselves 
prisoners.  The  unfortunate  general  himself  made  no  effort  to  retrieve 
the  fortune  of  the  day :  when  his  squadron  of  oavahy,  on  which  he 
placed  his  principal  relianoe,  were  routed,  he  retired  to  his  tent,  whence 
he  fled  in  dBsguise  when  the  enemy  began  to  storm  his  entrenchments. 

From  the  field  of  battle  Pom'pey  fled  to  the  iEgean  sea,  probably 
dengaing  to  renew  the  war  ia  Syria;  hut  funding  the  Asiatic  states  in* 
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cKned  to  withdiaw  thw  allegiance  when  they  heard  of  hia  defeat,  he 
steered  for  Egypt,  accompanied  by  hia  wife  Cornelia,  trusting  he  would 
receive  protection  from  the  young  king  of  that  country,  with  whose  fa- 
ther he  had  been  united  by  the  strictest  bonds  of  friendship.  But  the 
guardians  of  the  young  king  resolved  to  murder  the  unfortunate  fugi- 
tive, and  intrusted  the  execution  of  the  crime  to  Septim^ius,  a  Roman 
aeaerter,  and  Achil'ias,  the  captain  of  the  Egyptian  guards.  Liican 
has  given  a  veiy  vivid  desoriptioa  of  the  catasm>phe. 

*'  Now  in  the  boat  defenceless  Pompey  sate, 
Sonouadcd  sad  slMUidoned  to  hb  fate ; 
Nor  long  they  held  him  in  their  power  abroad, 
Ere  every  yniain  drew  his  rathlen  svrord : 
The  chief  perceived  their  purpose  soon,  and  spread 
His  Roman  gown,  with  patience,  o'er  his  head : 
And  when  the  eursed  Aehfflas  pierced  his  breast. 
His  rising  indignation  close  npressed. 
No  sighs,  no  groans  his  dignity  profaned. 
No  tears  his  still  unsullied  glory  stained  : 
Unmoved  and  firm  he  fixed  him  on  his  seat. 
And  died — as  when  he  Kved  and  conquered — great/' 

At  the  sad  si^t  of  the  Egyptian  treachery,  Comelia'a  attendants) 
disregarding  her  lamentations,  weighed  anchor  and  stood  out  to  sea« 
Pooi'^pey's  body  was  flung  into  the  waves,  but  it  was  dragged  out  in  the 
night  by  one  Cor'dus,  who  had  been  Pom^pey's  qnsstor  in  Cy^pnis, 
and  interred  with  the  Roman  ntea  of  sepulture.  Plutarch  informs  us 
that  his  ashes  wese  subsequently  removed  to  Italy,  and  deposited  in  a 
vaialt  in  his  Albaa  villa,  by  ComeUa :  but  L^can  asserts  that  they  re* 
mained  in  Egypt,  and  remonstrates  against  the  neglect  shown  to  th^ 
remains  of  the  hero. 

SacTiov  VIL— -Tibs  E$tabli^imeiU  of  (he  Momam  Bmjrire. 

FROM  B.  C.  48   TO   B.  C.  30. 

The  news  of  Pom'pey^s  death  occasioned  a  Ireeh  division  among 
hia  fugitive  friends.  Many  who  were  attached  personalty  to  him,  and 
who  held  out  in  hopes  of  seeing  him  again  at  dieir  head,  determined 
to  have  recourse  to  the  conqueror's  clemency.  Cornelia  returned  lo 
Italy,  well  knowing  that  she  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  Ciesar. 
Cato,  with  Pom'pey's  two  sons,  remained  in  Africa,  and  marched  over* 
land  to  join  V^us  and  Juba,  king  of  Numidia.  We  shall  see  imme* 
diasely  how  they  renewed  the  war,  and  eiposed  the  victor  to  fresh 
fatigues  and  dangers. 

Casar,  immediately  after  his  vidory,  eomraen^  a  close  pamuit  of 
his  competitor ;  and  did  net  hear  of  his  death  until  his  arrival  in  Alex* 
nndria,  when  messengers  from  the  Egyptian  king  brought  him  Pom'* 
pay's  head  and  ring.  C«Bsar  turned  with  disgust  from  these  relics.  He 
eidered  the  head  to  be  inhumed  with  due  honor ;  and  to  ahow  his  dis* 
appiobation  of  Egyptian  treachery,  he  caosed  a  temple  to  be  erected 
near  Pom'pey's  tomb,  dedicated  to  Nem'oais,  the  avenging  power  of 
croel  and  inhuman  deeds.  His  next  task  was  to  arrange  &e  disputed 
■ueceasion  of  the  crown ;  but,  seduced  by  the  chnms  of  the  princess 
GUopiitn,  he  showed  aa  undue  pretomico  Cnr  har  intivosts,  and  thw 
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induced  tbe  pardsans  of  the  jroong  king  Ptolemy  to  take  up  aims.  Ae 
Caesar  had  only  brought  a  handful  of  men  with  him  to  Alexandria,  he 
was  exposed  to  great  danger  by  this  sudden  burst  of  insurrection.  A 
fierce  battle  was  fought  in  the  city.  Cesar  succeeded  in  firing  the 
Egyptian  fleet ;  but  unfortunately  the  flames  extended  to  the  celebrated 
public  library,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  magnificent  collection  of  the 
most  valuable  works  of  ancient  times  perished  in  the  flames.  After  the 
struggle  had  been  protracted  for  some  time,  Cssar  at  lenstfa  receired 
reinforcements  from  Syria,  and  soon  triumphed  over  all  his  enemies. 
From  Egypt  he  marched  against  Phamices,  the  unnatural  son  of  the 
great  Mithridites,  and  subdued  him  so  easily,  that  he  described  the 
campaign  in  three  words,  **  Veni,  Vidi,  Vici" — (/  eame^  I  saw,  I  eon^ 
^uered). 

Having  thus  settled  the  afiairs  of  the  East,  he  departed  for  Rome, 
having  t^en  created  dictator  in  his  absence ;  and  found  on  his  return 
the  affairs  of  the  ci^  in  the  greatest  confusion,  caused  by  the  quarrels 
between  Antony  and  DolabeHa.  Cesar  with  difficulty  reconciled  their 
differences,  and  began  to  make  preparations  for  his  war  in  Africa 
against  Cito  and  the  sons  of  Pom'pey.  On  his  arrival  in  Africa,  he 
did  not  find  victory  quite  so  easy  as  he  had  anticipated ;  but  at  length 
he  forced  his  enemies  to  a  decisive  engagement  at  Thap'sus,  and  gave 
them  a  complete  overthrow.  Thence  he  advanced  to  U'tica,  which 
was  garrisoned  by  the  celebrated  Cdto,  whose  hostility  to  Cesar  was 
inflexible.  It  was  not,  however,  supported  by  his  followers;  and 
Cito,  seeing  his  friends  resolved  on  yielding,  committed  suicide.  The 
sons  of  Pom'pey  made  their  escape  into  Spain,  where  they  soon  col* 
looted  a  formidable  party. 

Having  concluded  the  African  war  in  about  five  months,  Cesar 
returned  to  Rome  (b.  c.  45)  to  celebrate  his  triumph.  The  senate  placed 
no  bounds  lo  their  adulation,  passing,  in  their  excessive  flattery,  the 
limits  even  of  ordinary  decency.  They  decreed  that  in  his  triumph 
his  chariot  should  be  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  like  those  of  J(ipiter 
and  the  Sun :  they  created  him  dictator  for  ten  years,  and  inspector  of 
morals  for  three  years :  they  commanded  his  statue  to  be  placed  in  the 
ci^itol,  opposite  to  that  of  Jdpiter,  with  the  globe  of  the  earth  beneath 
his  feet,  and  with  the  following  inscription,  "  To  Cesar,  the  demigod." 

During  his  residence  at  Rome,  the  dictator  distinguished  himself  by 
several  acta  of  clemency,  more  truly  honorable  to  his  character  than 
all  the  titles  conferred  upon  him  by  a  servile  senate.  Having  provided 
for  the  safety  of  the  ci^  during  his  absence,  he  hasted  into  Spain  to 
terminate  the  civil  war  by  cruidiing  the  relics  of  his  opponents,  who 
still  made  head  under  the  sons  of  Pom^pey.  Early  in  the  spring 
(b.  c.  44),  the  two  armies  met  in  the  plains  of  Mun'da :  the  battle  was 
arduous  and  well  contested ;  Cesar  had  never  been  exposed  to  such 
danger ;  even  his  veterans  began  to  give  ground.  By  leading,  how- 
ever, his  favorite  tenth  legion  to  the  charge,  he  restored  the  fortune  of 
the  field,  and  his  exertions  were  crowned  with  a  decisive  ^victory, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  war.  The  elder  of  Pom'pey^  sons  was  taken 
and  slam ;  Sex^tus  the  younger  escaped  to  the  mountains  of  Celtib^a. 

Having  thus  completely  extinguished  the  Last  embers  of  the  civil 
war,  Cesar  contemi^ated  several  vast  designs  tot  extending  and  im- 


proving  the  empire  he  had  acquired.  He  resolved  to  revenge  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Cras'^sus  on  the  Parthians ;  he  undertook  to  rebuild  and 
repair  several  towns  in  Italy,  to  drain  the  Pomptine  marshes,  to  dig  a 
hew  bed  for  the  Tiber,  to  form  a  capacious  harbor  at  Os'tia,  and  to  cut 
a  canal  through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  But  these  gigantic  projects 
did  not  compensate,  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  for  the  criminal 
design  he  was  understood  to  have  formed  of  making  himself  king  of 
Rome.  Mark  Antony,  it  is  supposed  at  Caesar's  secret  instigation,  of- 
fered the  dictator  a  regal  crown  at  the  feast  of  the  Luperc^a,  which 
Caesar,  perceiving  the  displeasure  of  the  people,  deem^  it  prudent  to 
refuse :  Antony,  however,  had  it  entered  in  the  public  acts,  *'  That  by 
the  command  of  the  people,  as  consul,  he  had  offered  the  name  of 
king  to  Caesar,  perpetual  dictator ;  and  that  Caesar  would  not  accept  of 
it.'' 

A  large  body  of  the  senators,  regarding  Caesar  as  a  usurper,  con« 
spired  for  his  destruction,  among  whom  Brutus  and  Cas^sius  were  the 
most  conspicuous.  They  resolved  to  put  their  plot  into  execution  in 
the  senate-house  (March  15,  b.  c.  44)  ;  but  they  very  narrowly  escaped 
detection,  from  a  variety  of  untoward  accidents.  As  soon  as  Caesar 
had  taken  his  place,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  conspirators,  one  of 
whom,  pretending  to  urge  some  request,  held  him  down  by  his  robe : 
this  was  the  signal  agreed  upon ;  the  other  conspirators  rushed  upon 
him  with  their  daggers,  and  he  fell,  pierced  by  twenty-three  wounds, 
at  the  base  of  Pom^pey's  statue.  The  murderers  had  no  sooner  finished 
their  work,  than  Brutus,  lifting  up  his  dagger,  congratulated  the  senate, 
and  Cic6ro  in  particular,  on  me  recovery  of  liberty ;  but  the  senators, 
seized  with  astonishment,  rushed  from  the  capitol  and  hid  themselves 
in  their  own  houses.  Tranquillity  prevailed  until  the  day  of  Caesar's 
funeral,  when  Mark  Antony,  by  a  studied  harangue,  so  inflamed  the 
passions  of  the  populace,  that  they  stormed  the  senate-house,  tore  up 
Its  benches  to  make  a  funeral  pile  for  the  body,  and  raised  such  a  con- 
flagration that  several  houses  were  entirely  consumed.  This  was  a 
clear  warning  to  the  conspirators,  who  immediately  quitted  Rome,  and 
prepared  to  defend  themselves  by  force  of  arms. 

Mark  Antony  long  deceived  the  conspirators  by  an  appearance  of 
moderation,  and  an  affected  anxiety  to  procure  an  act  of  amnesty ;  but 
when  joined  by  Octavius  Caesar,  the  nephew  and  heir  of  the  murdered 
dictator,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  proposed  extraordinary  honors  to 
the  memory  of  Caesar,  with  a  religious  supplication  to  him  as  a  divin- 
ity. Brdtus  and  Cas^sius  at  length  discovering  that  Antony  meditated 
nothing  but  war,  and  that  their  affairs  were  daily  growing  more  desper- 
ate, left  Italy,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  East.  Octdvius  Caesar,  becom- 
mg  jealous  of  Antony,  joined  the  party  of  the  senate ;  and  Antony, 
retiring  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  levied  an  army  of  veterans,  and  came  to  an 
engagement  with  the  armies  of  the  republic,  in  which  both  the  consuls 
were  slain.  Antony,  defeated  in  the  field,  fled  to  Lep'idus  in  Spain : 
and  Octivius  Caesar,  whom  the  death  of  the  consuls  had  placed  at  the 
head  of^he  army,  entered  secretly  into  a  correspondence  with  the  ene- 
mies of  the  senate.  Their  mutual  interests  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
league  between  Octivius,  Lep^'idus,  and  Antony,  called  the  second  tri- 
umvirate (November  37,  b.  g.  43),  and  their  confederacy  was  cemented 
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by  the  blood  of  the  noblest  citisene  of  Rome,  shed  in  a  proscriptioA 
more  ruthless  and  sanguinary  than  those  of  Marius  and  Sylvia.  The 
most  illustrious  of  the  victims  was  the  celebrated  Cicero,  whose  severe 
invectives  against  Antony  had  procured  him  the  relentless  hatred  of  the 
triumvir.  Octivius  is  said  to  have  hesitated  long  before  consenting  to 
the  sacrifice  of  the  greatest  orator  that  Rome  ever  produced,  and  the 
most  patriotic  of  her  recent  statesmen ;  but  at  length  he  permitted  the 
fatal  consent  to  be  extorted,  and  Cicero  fell  a  victim  to  a  band  of  assas^ 
sins,  headed  by  a  tribune  whom  he  had  formerly  defended  and  preserved 
in  a  capital  cause. 

The  triumvirs  having  taken  vengeance  on  their  enemies  in  Italy,  be- 
«un  to  prepare  for  carrying  on  war  against  Brutus  and  Cas^sius.  Mace- 
donia became  the  theatre  of  the  new  civil  war :  the  republicans  at  first 
seemed  destined  to  conquer ;  they  appeared  to  possess  superior  talents 
and  greater  forces  by  land  and  sea.  But  in  the  double  battle  at  Phi- 
lip'pi,  fortune  rather  than  talent  gave  the  victory  to  the  triumvirs ;  and 
Cas'sius  destroyed  himself  after  the  first  contest,  and  Brutus  after  the 
second  (a.  c.  42).  Antony  made  a  cruel  use  of  his  victory,  putting  to 
death  his  political  opponents  without  mercy.  Octavius  emulated  the 
crimes  of  his  colleague,  and  treated  the  most  illustrious  of  his  j)risoa- 
ers  with  barbarity  and  abusive  language. 

After  his  victory  Antony  visited  Greece,  where  he  was  received 
with  the  most  refined  flattery.  Thence  he  passed  into  Asia,  where  all 
die  sovereigns  of  the  East  came  to  offer  him  homage ;  but  he  was 
most  gratified  by  a  visit  from  the  celebrated  Cleopatra,  who  rendered 
the  voluptuous  triumvir  a  captive  to  her  charms.  Resigning  all  his 
plans  of  war  against  the  Parthians,  he  followed  this  celebrated  beauty 
into  Egypt,  and  in  her  company  neglected  all  care  of  public  afiairs. 
Octavius  CsBsar,  on  the  odier  hand,  proceeded  to  Italy,  and  took  the 
most  efficacious  means  for  securing  the  permanence  of  his  power« 
Lucius  the  brother,  and  PulVia  the  wife  of  Antony,  excited  a  new  war 
against  Octivius ;  but  they  were  soon  defeated,  and  the  capture  of  their 
principal  stronghold,  Perusia  (b.  c.  41),  rendered  Ctesar's  nephew 
master  of  Italy,  and  almost  the  recognised  heir  of  his  uncle's  power. 

Antony  was  still  immersed  in  pleasure  at  Alexandria,  when  he  re- 
ceived the  account  of  his  brother  s  defeat,  and  the  ruin  of  his  party  in 
Italy ;  at  the  same  time  he  heard  that  Octivius  had  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  both  Gauls,  and  had  got  all  the  legions  into  his  hands  that  were 
quartered  in  those  districts.  He  was  roused  by  these  tidings  from  his 
lethargy,  and  immediately  proceeded  toward  Italy ;  but  blaming  Pul'via 
for  all  his  disasters,  he  treated  her  with  so  much  contempt,  that  she 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  This  circumstance  paved  the  way  to  a  recon- 
ciliali/OB ;  Antony  married  Oc^via,  the  half-sister  of  his  rival,  and  a 
new  division  was  made  of  the  Roman  empire.  Sex'tus  Pom'pey,  who 
during  the  troubles  had  become  powerful  by  sea,  was  included  in  the 
new  arrangements,  and  obtained  the  possession  of  the  Peloponnesus 
and  several  important  islands. 

But  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  triumvirs  rendered  peace  5f  short 
duration.  Octdvius  drove  Pom^pey  from  Sicily,  and  compdled  him  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  East,  where  he  was  put  to  aeath  by  one  of  Antony's 
lieutenants ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  deprived  L^'idus  of  all  his. 
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fOfiref ,  aad  took  posaoMon  oC  hi$  dotfiiumks.  Antenyf  while  Us  riral 
wu  thus  aoqiiiring  Btrwigth,  dagr^ed  himself  by  an  unsuccestful  war 
againet  the  Parthians  ;  a^r  wUch  he  retained  to  Alezaadria,  and  loat 
aU  regard  to  hia  chancter  or  hia  intereat  in  die  company  of  Cleopatra. 
Ool^via  went  to  the  Eaat,  hopmg  to  withdraw  her  hnabaad  from  the 
Aaciaating  siren ;  but  the  infatuated  triumTir  vefhaed  to  see  her,  Mid 
aent  her  orders  to  return  home.  He  completed  thia  inault  by  sending 
hen  a  bill  of  diTcurce,  and  proiesaing  a  pre^ioua  marriage  with  Gleop4- 
Inu  Preparations  for  war  were  instantly  made  on  £»th  sides ;  oat 
Antony's  debauchery,  and  slarery  to  the  capricea  of  an  abandoned 
woman,  disgusted  his  best  fioands,  and  many  of  them  deserting  him 
hioaghtsuch  anaccoont  of  his  extravagance  to  Rome,  that  the  indignant 
eitizeaa  paased  a  decree  for  depoaing  him  from  the  consulship. 

The  great  rivals  were  soon  in  readiness  for  action.  Antony  had  tho 
BK>at  numeroua  forcea ;  but  Octivius  had  the  adnuitage  of  a  more  diaci* 
plined  army,  and,  at  least  in  appearance,  a  better  cause.  Their  ieeta  and 
armies  were  soon  aaaemUed  at  the  of^xMiite  sides  of  the  gulf  of  Ambr&cia» 
where  they  remained  for  several  months  without  coming  to  a.  deeiaire 
engagement.  At  length,  Antony,  instigated  by  Clea|itea,  formed  the 
fotfd  reaolution  of  deciding  the  contest  by  a  naval  battle.  The  fleets 
net  off  the  promontory  of  Ac'tium  (September  2,  b.  c.  31),  while  the 
hostile  armiea,  drawn  up  on  the  shore,  were  sinqile  spectators  of  the 
battle.  For  a  long  time  success  waa  doubtful ;  until  Cleoptoa,  wearied 
with  expectation,  and  overcome  with  fear,  unexpectedly  tacked  about, 
and  fled  toward  the  Peloponnesus  with  the  Egyptian  squadrcm  of  six^ 
sail ;  and,  what  is  nunre  suipiising,  Antony  hmiself,  now  regardleaa  ot 
his  honor,  fled  after  her,  abandoning  his  men  who  so  generously  ex- 
posed their  lives  for  his  interest.  The  battle,  notwithstanding,  con- 
tinued till  five  in  the  evening,  when  Antony's  forces  were  partly  con^ 
strained  to  submit  by  the  great  conduct  of  Agrip^pa,  and  partly  persuaded 
by  the  liberal  promiaes  ai  Octivius.  The  army  of  Antony  could  not 
believe  in  the  flight  of  their  general,  and  held  out  for  aeven  days  in  ex* 
pectation  ef  his  returning  to  join  them ;  but  hearing  no  tidings  of  him, 
and  being  deserted  by  their  aUies,  they  hasted  to  make  terms  with  the 
conqueror. 

Antony  and  Cleoptoa  continued  their  flight  to  Egypt,  where  the  queen 
displayed  more  courage  and  enterprising  spirit  than  her  lover.  She 
caused  some  (^  her  galleys  to  be  carried  over  the  isthmus  (of  Sues)  into 
the  Red  sea,  proposing  to  save  herself,  with  her  treasures,  in  an  un- 
known world ;  but  the  Arabians  having  burned  her  vessels,  she  waa 
fMrced  to  abandon  a  design  s^  foB  of  difliculties,  and  she  therefore  com- 
menced fortifying  the  avenues  of  her  kingdom,  and  making  preparations 
fcHT  war.  She  abo  solicited  foreign  assistance,  addressing  liiersdf  to  all 
the  princea  in  the  alliance  of  Antony.  WhUe  Cleop£tra  waa  thus  em> 
ployed,  Antony  exhibited  the  most  lamentable  weakneaa :  at .  first  ha 
aflected  to  imitate  Timon  the  misanthrope,  and  abut  himself  up  without 
either  friends  or  domestics ;  but  his  natural  temper  did  not  allow  him  to 
remain  long  in  this  state,  and  quitting  his  cell,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
feasting  and  every  kind  of  extravagance. 

In  the  meantime,  the  forces  of  Octdvius  advanced  on  each  aide  of 
Egypt.   CimMQiusGal^us  took  posaeaaion  of  Paretdninm,  which  waa  the 
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Id07  of  Egypt'on  dMirest  M» ;  aaA  Astony,  wbo  speeded itith  his  ilMI 
«nd  amf  to  wrest  it  out  6f  hii  hands,  was  Ibived  to  reiite  wi^  gVMft 
lass,  espedaUy  of  bis  ships.  PcAilsitim»  tibe  eastern  security  of  dis 
kangdofii,  was  emreiideied  to  Oct&yius  at  the  first  suinmoiis :  it  was  te* 
fotud  that  Seledcus  the  governor  betrayed  the  place  I7  Cleoptoa'S 
l»nlers ;  b«t  she,  to  clear  herself  fhim  such  aa  imputailoa,  delivered  vp 
his  wife  and  children  into  Antony's  hands.  Cttsar  advanced  to  besiege 
Aleixandriii  t  Antony  made  an  effort  to  impede  his  march,  but  he  was 
Abandoned  by  has  soldiers ;  and  finding  he  cotdd  not  die  with  glory  M 
Ihe  field,  he  vettmied  to  Alexandria,  overcome  widi  rage  and  ftury,  na- 
nng  Mid  cryinf  out,  **  Aat  Cleopdtra  had  befirared  hmi)  when  he  hud 
tm^  all  his  fottunes  A>r  her  scJm  alone.^  The  qneen,  hearing  hie 
violent  transpone,  retired  in  tenfor  to  a  iMmnment  she  had  ereHSted, 
secured  the  doors,  and  caiased  a  report  to  be  spread  of  her  death* 
Upon  thw  news,  Ansony  attempted  to  commit  suicide,  and  inflicted  on 
himself  a  mertsl  womid :  hearing,  however,  in  the  midist  of  his  agomesi 
that  Cleoptoa  still  li^red  he  caused  himself  to  be  mmsported  to  heff 
monmnent,  and  ecqvired  in  her  presence. 

'  Cleoptos  seems  to  have  ibrmed  some  hope  of  obieining  the  same 
inHnence  over  Oct^vins  Cflssar  that  she  had  exercised  over  £atony ;  but 
finding  the  conqueror  insensiUe  to  her  charms,  and  having  receired 
secret  inlbrmation  diait  he  reserved  her  to  adorn  hie  triumph,  she  bribed 
a  cemitryman  to  oonvey  an  asp  to  her  in  a  basket  of  figs,  and  applied 
the  venomous  creature  to  her  a^fm,  and  thus  died.  Egypt  was  then 
reduced  into  the  km  of  a  Roman  province,  and  its  immense  riches 
transported  to  Rome,  whodi  enabled  Oc^vius  to  pay  idl  he  owed  to  his 
soldiers.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  die  senate  saluted  him  by  the  hon* 
enUe  name  of  Augus'tos,  and  by  a  unanknous  vote  conceded  to  him 
the  entire  audmrity  of  the  state. 

The  era  of  the  Roman  empire  is  usually  dated  firom  Jan.  1st,  B.  o. 
d8.  The  title  of  Augus'tas  was  at  first  only  personal,  and  did  not  oon- 
vey  any  idea  of  soToreignty :  several  of  die  imperial  lunUr  took  it  who 
never  were  emperon,  such  as  German'icus.  The  female  nne,  who  haA 
not  the  least  diadow  of  sovereignty  with  the  Romans,  had  it  as  Ant6iile 
Major  ;  and  thus  Liv'ia  first  took  the  name  of  Augusta  when  she  was 
adc^df  by  her  hnsband^s  will,  into  the  Jidian  family.  After  die  time 
of  Diod^ian  it  was  changed  into  Sem^per  Augus'tos ;  and  diie  title  was, 
in  modem  times,  assumed  by  the  emperors  of  Germany  and  Austria. 
b  nifl^  appear  smprising  that  die  Romans  made  no  vigorous  efibrt  to 
leoover  their  repid>licmi  constitution ;  but,  in  trudi,  Roman  liberty  was 
deotn^^  when  the  Ghrac'chi  were  murdcfed :  all  the  subsequent  civil 
dissensions  were  contests  for  power  betvreen  difierent  sections  of  the 
ohgarehy ;  fnd  die  people,  weary  of  die  oj^firession  of  the  aristocraeyi 
fMly  sought  shelter  from  die  tyranny  of  the  nobks  in  the  deqnidc  sway 
of  a  single  master. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

OfiOGRAPHIC AL  AND  POLIliCAL  CONDITION  OF 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

Iir  pfbfM  die  iMNlttdwiiM  df  ito  Romaii  tfomm  nay  be  dMAtted  as 
Aa  graat  weatem  aoeaii,tlie  tvnm  Rfaine  and  Danube  in  Bimype,  Ito 
^kiln  of  Mount  Cantasns,  the  mer  Eiqihirfles  and  the  Sjrriaa  daitiit 
In  Alia,  ind  the  aandy  deeetls  of  Africa,  tt  thas  induded  the  hind 
fOfttkmm  of  the  lakown  world  turrounding  the  Mediterranean  aea. 

Iti  meet  weelem  prorinoe  waa  the  Spanish  peninanla,  whose  bonni*' 
wiea^  being  fixed  by  nature,  continne  unvaried.  This  great  uwatiy, 
nsoally  called  Iberia  by  the  Gieeka,  either  from  a  colony  of  Ibeifinaa^ 
or  ftom  the  rirer  Iberns  (Ebro^wwB  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  nsnies 
Hiapania  or  Heaperia.  It  was  asaa^  dtvided  into  three  great  novtioni^ 
Loaitaata,  Biedoa  or  Hiapania  Ulterior^  and  Tameonensis  oir  Hiapania 
CiteriOr. 

The  chief  islands  Wen  the  uiyor  and  minor  Balers  fMaftnm  and 
JfimoreaX  whsso  inhahituita  were  oelebrated  for  their  ak«l  as  iMtigen 

SacTidN  II.— TVonM^pwie  CfawL 

Anctmrt  Oatd  was  bounded  on  flie  nordi  and  aonth  by  the  aea,  «■ 
the  west  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  on  ^  east  by  the  rivers  Rhine  and  Tart 
It  waa  divided  into  three  great  secttohs,  BeKgia,  Aquitinia,  and  Gallia 
Pti^iria ;  in  which  the  language,  niannets,  and  oustems,  differed  c<mh 


The  religion  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  like  that  of  the  todent  Briton% 
was  drmdicid ;  thi^  worshipped  a  anprem^  deity  called  H Asns,  or  iBsari 
ta  whom  Aey.believed  the  oak  to  be  sacred,  espeeiafiy  if  the  parasilical 
plant  eafied  misdetoe  were  found  groikring  upon  it»  Their  fkea  w^ 
-very  saaetanaxy :  homan  viotims  were  saoridced  in  their  gm?es  iai 
ejreleaofstolie;  and  it  iaaaid  that  their  nobleaoooasionally^unteaved 
tooffer  tiiemselree  upon  the natioaal  attars.  Temnles  wereiiot  ereoted 
m  Gaol,  until  after  its  conquest  b^  the  Remans ;  W  long  beioie  tluH 
period  the  wiMnp  of  a  ohiwd  of  tnlerior  deities  h^  Iwen  mtiodtteed. 

The  sevetal  Gailk  tribes  #aia  vsually  aadependeaet  ef  ettoh  Mmt) 
but  on  great  occaaiona  m  giiiaiai  coana9  of  ife  nation 
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especially  when  preparations  were  made  for  any  of  the  great  wigntimm 
which  proved  so  calamitous  to  Greece  and  Italy.  Their  superior  valor 
rendered  these  tribes  very  formidable  to  all  the  southern  nations ;  it  was 
commonly  said,  that  the  Romans  fought  with  others  for  conquest,  but 
with  the  Gauls  for  actual  existence.     But  from  the  time  of  the  subju- 

Stion  of  their  countiy  by  Julius  Ciesar,  their  valor  seemed  to  have 
lappeared  together  with  their  liberty ;  they  never  revolted,  except 
when  the  extortions  of  their  rulers  became  insupportable ;  and  their 
efforts  were  neither  vigorous  nor  well-directed.  In  no  province  did 
Roman  civilization  produce  greater  effects  than  in  Graul ;  many  public 
works  of  stupendous  size  and  immense  utility  were  constructed ;  roads 
were  constructed  and  paved  with  stone ;  durable  bridges  were  built, 
and  aqueducts  formed  to  supply  the  cities  with  water.  Remains  of 
these  mighty  works  are  still  to  be  found,  and  they  can  not  be  viewed 
without  wonder  and 


TflOti^B  foitain  was  not  reduced  to  the  fond  of  a  R4nmia  province 
wtftil  long  after  the  time  of  Julius  Ca»ar,  yet,  as  that  general  brought  it 
nominally  under  subjection,  it  will  be  better  to  describe  its  ancient  stale 
here  than  to  interrupt  the  history  of  the  empire  in  a  subsequent  ch^Her« 
The  name  of  Britain  was  originally  given  to  the  cluster  of  islands  in 
the  Atlantic  now  cidled  British,  the  largest  of  which  bore  the  name  of 
Albion.  The  southern  part  of  Albion,  or  England,  was  originally  colo- 
mzed  £rom  Gaul ;  the  tribes  that  inhabited  the  east  and  nordk  are  said 
lo  have  been  of  German  descent ;  and  there  is  a  constant  tradition,  that 
the  Scots- in  the  northwest  came  originally  from  Ireland. 
.  That  put  of  Britain  now  included  in  the  kingdom  of  England  and 
principality  of  Wales,  was  anciently  divided  among  seventeen  tribes,  ta 
Irhom  probahly  some  of  inferior  note  were  subfect.    . 

Thtf  principality  of  Wales,  formerly  oomprehendingthe  whsle  country 
beyond  the  Severn,  was  inhabited,  in  the  Roman  times,  by  the  SBdree, 
the  Dem^etiB,  and  the  Ordovices.  The  last-named  tribe  possessed  North 
Wales,  and  long  bade  defiance  to  the  Roman  power  in  their  mountain 
iMtnesses.  The  island  of  Mona  (Anglesef),  ceiebrated  as  the  ancient 
•oat  of  the  Drtdds,  belonged  to  the  Ordovices. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  couatrv  beyond  the  Firths  of  Sdiway  and  the 
Forth  were  named  M'ete  and  Galea6nii,  but,  in  a  later  age,  the  Picts 
and  Scots.  Juvema,  or  Hiber'nia  {Ireland),  was  known  only  by  name 
tetheRomaoMk 

,  Three  walls,  strengthened  by  cashes,  were  successively  raised  to 
eheick  the  incursions  of  the  Picta  and  Scots  by  the  emperors  Adrian^ 
Antoninus,  aikd'  Severus.  The  last  was  the  most  important,  according 
to  Camden^  who  seems  t6  haite  traoed  it  with  great  care.  It  began  at 
Blatobul^giuaf  Ailiie^#)y  on  Uie  Irish  se^  kiept  liongthe  side  of  Sol  way 
Firth,  by  Bur^i]^n««ands,  to  Lugoval'ium  (Carlisle),  where  it  passed 
tike  Itikia  {EtUm),  Thence  it  Was  caitied  on  over  the  little  rivers  Cam- 
biMsk^  Livings  aiid  Poltrose,  into  the  Northumbrian  hills,  aloas  which  it^ 
passed  to  the  Gtmnam  ocesa.  This  wnU  was  abotl  eij^  &et  thick, 
said  vaa  pioteded  by  a  ditch  tlrebeyaada  hroad.  ^ 
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'  Vnwa  Biitaui  wm  first  visitad  by  the  Romuis,  the  inhabitants  had 
made  considerable  advances  in  civilization.  Their  comxtiy  was  well 
peopled  and  stocked  with  cattle  ;  their  iiquses  were  as  good  as  those 
of  the  Gauls,  and  they  used  iron  and  oopper  plates  for  money.  They 
made  little  use  of  clothes,  instead  of  which  Aey  painted  and  tattooed 
their  skins.  In  war  they  made  use  of  chariots,  with  shaip  blades  fixed 
to  the  axle-trees,  which  they  drove  at  full  speed  against  the  postUe  ranks. 
Their  chief  traffic  was  with  the  Gauls  and  the  Phoenicians,  who  came 
to  the  Cassiter'ides  (SdUp  iskmds),  for  tin.  Little  is  known  respecting 
their  religion,  except  that  they  were  held  in  mental  thraldom  by  a  caste 
of  priests  named  Druids,  and  that  they  were  guilty  of  offering  human 
sacrifices  to  their  gods.  Each  tribe  had  its  own  kmg ;  but  in  cases  of 
emergency,  a  common  chief  was  elected,  who  possessed,  however,  little 
more  than  a  nominal  authority.  The  most  singular  monument  of  the 
Druids  remaining  is  Stonehenge  in  Wiltshire,  a  circular  edifice  of 
enormous  stones,  which  probably  was  the  national  temple.  Britain  was 
finally  abandoned  by  the  R<Hnans  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century. 

SBCTten  IVv— 7%e  Nurthem  Promneu  ^  the  Empire,  • 

Italy,  Greece,  Sicily,  Macedon,  &c.,  having  been  already  described 
in  former  chapters,  we  shall  conclude  the  account  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  Europe  by  a  notice  of  the  countries  south  of  the  Danube,  whidi 
were  formed  into  provinces  during  the  reign  of  Augus'tus  Caesar. 

Yindelic'ia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube,  on  the  east  by 
the  iE'nus  (//in),  on  the  west  by  Helvetia  {Switserland),  and  on  the 
south  by  Rhae'tia :  it  derived  its  name  from  the  river  Vindo  (the  Werty 
Its  chief  tribes  were  the  Yindelic'ii  and  Brigan'tii.  Two  others  are 
mentioned  by  Horace  in  his  ode  celebrating  the  conquest  of  this  country 
by  Tiberius  and  Drdsus,  addressed  to  Augus'tus : — 

<*  Of  late  tbe  Tind^liciaiu  knew 

Tky  ^U  ia  aAns,  and  felt  fliy  swori, 
Wkea  J>nwQ»  the  Gtmmni  slew. 

And  Brenni  swift,  «  lawlew  borde. 
The  towers  which  covered  all  around 
The  rugged  Alps'  enormous  height, 
By  him  were  levelled  with  the  gromid, 
>^  And  aum  than  oaee  eonfeMed  his  might'* 

Their  principal  towns  were  Augus^ta  Vindellcorum  (Avgsburgh)  and 
Brigan'tia  (Bregena;)^  neither  of  which  were  remarkable  in  ancient  his- 
tory.    The  principal  rivers  were  the  Vedo  and  the  Ly'cus  {Leeh), 

Ehffi'tia  neuly  coincided  with  the  country  now  called  the  territory  of 
the  Orisons ;  it  had  Yindelic'ia  on  the  noith,  the  ^'nus  {Inn)  on  the 
east,  the  chain  of  the  Alps  from  Lacus  Verbanus  (Lago  Maggiore)  to 
Licus  Brigantinus  {LaJ[e  of  ConsUmee)  on  the  south,  and  Helvetia  on 
the  west.  The  principal  tribe  were  the  Rhse^ti,  whom  some  have  id^ti* 
fied  with  the  Rasena  or  ancient  Etrurians.  They  were  a  brave,  but 
cruel  people  ;  and  when  they  ii^vaded,  Italy  in  the  reign  of  Augus'tus 
Caesar,  their  ravages  exceeded  those  that  had  been  in  earlier  times  per- 
petrated by  the  Gauls. 

The  chief  towns  were  Ctiria  {Chur),  which  became  the  capital  of  the 
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Mdviiwe  ii  the  Mi^  of  iIm  enip«ior  Adrian,  TeNM^M  (ffWm),  and 
TndeniUHi  {Trmt). 

Nor^own,  fonneTly  a  kingdom,  but  afterward  a  Roman  prcmnce,  ex- 
tended between  the  Danube  and  the  Alpea  Norie  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Trent'  from^  the  JE'noB  (Inm)  to  Mona  C^tiMs  (Kakienberg),  and  conae- 
<|UBndy  includad  a  great  pomou'  of  modem  Auaiiia,  the  arthbiahopric 
ef  Saltabuxgh,  and  all  Styri^t  and  Carinthia.  Its  aoulhem  boundaries 
wen  the  Jahan  Alps  and  the  Savus  {Save)*  Its  ebsef  cities  were,  in 
Nar^ionm  Ripense,  or  the  part '  bordering  on  the  Danube,  Jonivnm  or 
Jevivsa  {S^Mlm$^k)y  Boidunna  (Innsiadt),  so  named  from  the  Boli,  the 
most  important  of  the  Novie  tribes;  Lentia  (Lent)  and  Laurfacura 
{Lmpeky  In  the  interior^  or  Noricum  Mediterr&neum,  we  ind  Pons 
JB'ni  (Innspruck),  Yia'oc^  (WehM),  Griviacii  (Gureh),  Agun'tmn 
(Inniehen),  Teui'nia  (  YUlack),  and  SeVva,  mice  the  mqpitai  oi  the  commy, 
Wt  long  ainee  buried  in  ita  niine. 

Pann6nia  waa;  divided  inie  Superior  and  iniMor.  Tke  fonner  bad 
t^  Danube  on  the  eas|  s^d  north,  the  Ar'rabo  (Ragb)  on  the  west,  and 
the  chain  of  Mons  Cetius  (Kahlenbarg)  on  the  south.  It  consequently 
comprehended  C^imiola,  Oroaitiat  Wimkschy  Bilask,  and  put  of  Austria. 
Pa^n6nia  Inferior  had  the  Ar'rabo  on  the  north,  the  Danube  on  the  east^ 
and  the  Sslvus  (Save)  on  the  south.  The  chief  cities  were  Seges'taor 
Sescia  rSi^e^ri;)  oathe  Save ;  Amona  {Unterlauhach)^a>  Roman  colony ; 
X^aupor^tum  (Oberlaubiich),  upon  the  river  Naupor'tur  {Laubach)  ;  Yin- 
d^niina  ox,  Vindebdna  {Vienna),  obscure  in  ancient  times,  but  now  the 
capital  of  die  Austrian  empire,  Scaraban'tia  {Scarbing) ;  Mur'sa(£«ff^); 
l^r'mjum  (Syrmich),  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Pann6nia  on  the  Save ; 
and  Taurunum  (Betgrade)^  m  important  fronder  fortress  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times. 

Moe'sia  was  the  name  given  to  the  country  between  the  conflux  of  the 
Save  and  Danube  and  the  Euxine  aea.  It  was  divided  mto  two  unequal 
portions,  Superior  and  Infepor.  Mo^^^i^i  Superior  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Danube^  oa  ihe  south  by  die  Seordian  mountains,  on  the 
west  by  Pannonia,  and  on  the  east  by  the  river  06bnis  {Isekiay  Ita 
chief  cities  were  Singidtlnum  {SenUin)  and  Nais'sns  {Nisia).  This 
province  comprehended  the  countries  now  called  Bosnia  and  Servia. 

Mm'sia  Inferior^  ^»9dy  ooinciding  witli  the  modern  Bulgaria,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube,  oa  the  west  by  the  Cebrus,  on  the* 
south  by  Mount  H»mus  (ike  Balkan),  and  on  the  east  by  the  Buxine 
sea.  Its  chief  cities  were  Odes'sus  ( Varna)  and  Tomi  {Temeswar), 
'  The  part  of  lower  Mce'sia  bordering  on  die  £^zine  was  frequently 
named  Pon^us ;  and  hence,  T6mi,  die  place  of  the  poet  Ovid's  exitoi  is 
eallbd  a  city  of  I^m^llu8,  &ough  it  ^&A  hot  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  tha$ 
name.  Tooii  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Medea's  having  cut 
ker  brother  Abayr'tDs  to  pieces  in  that  place,*  in  order  diat  her  feller's 
pursuit  ef  her  might  be  delayed,  while  he  gathered  ihe  scattered  timba 
of  his  chiM.    To  this  Ovid  alludes  in  a  wdU-known  distich ; — 

«  T6iiii  its  lofue  from  horrid  knarder  N>re, 
Pe»  fhtve  a  Urothsr^  limbsa  naSor  tmm/* 

^Fraiar^iw,  lacalk 
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Novth  of  the  Dmivlbe  vw  the  province  of  Dfeia^  inacowd  tt>  the  B<h 
man  empire  in  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Some  geographers  describe  il 
loosely  as  ineludjng  all  ue  country  between  die  Borys^thenes  {DnUfer) 
and  the  Dan'ube;  but  its  proper  boundaries  were  Mon'tes  C«u:fradi 

ithe  Krapack  chain)  on  the  north,  the  Tibia'cns  (TAm«)  on  the  west, 
tie  Hierasus  {Pfuth)  en  the  easty  and  the  Danube  on  the  south.  It 
consequently  included  Upper  Hungary,  Tran^lvania»  Moldavia,  and 
Wallachia.  The  inhabitants  were  called  G^t»  by  the  Greeks,  and 
Daci  by  the  Romans :  they  possessed  no  city  of  importance. 

Thrace  was  long  permitted  to  retain  its  own  sovereigiw,  on  the  ooa- 
dition  of  acknowledging  the  euprema^cy  of  the  Romans;  but  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudian  it  was  reduced  to  the  fonn  of  a  province. 
It  was  nearly  enclosed  by  the  chain  of  Mount  Has^mus  and  the  sea. 
The  principal  cities  of  Thrace  were  the  Greek  colonies,  which  hav^ 
already  been  noticed  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

Illvricum  is  a  name  sometimes  given  to  all  the  coviitries  sooth  of  the 
Danube,  but  it  is  properly  applied  cnly  to  the  strip  of  land  on  the  nevth* 
east  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the  Rhjetian  A^  to  Uie  rivei  Drinus 
(Drino)^  and  easterly  to  ihe  Savus  {Save).  Its  inhabitants  were  ie« 
markable  for  dieir  skill  in  naval  architecture ;  and  iitfamoiM  for  their  ift< 
veterate  attachment  to  piracy.  Their  chief  cities  were  Sal6na»  Ejndailk 
TUB  [Ragu^a)^  and  Sc6dra  (Scutari), 

Shstiov  V.^*tlitg<fe  tmd  Afriean^  Pwvmem. 

The  Roman  provinces  in  Anatolia  were :  1,  Asia,  as  the  Romans  with 
prond  anticipations  named  the  first  cession  <^  country  made  to  them  east 
of  ihe  JEgeam :  2,  Btthynia,  together  with  Paphlag6nia  and  part  of 
Pott'tns :  and  9,  C^cia,  with  Pisid'ia.  These  provinces  were  in  gen- 
eral the  most  tranquil  portion  of  die  empire ;  and  the  most  peacefid,  if 
not  the  roost  happy  period,  in  the  history  of  Asia  Minor,  was  that  during 
wrhieh  it  reoMdned  aabyect  lo  Rene.  ^  No  greater  proof  can  be  given  of 
the  wealth  lo  which  individuals  attained,  than  that  the  sepulchres  of 

dvate  penone,  like  tfurt  of  Icesftis,  discovered  by  Mr.  Ains worth,  rival- 
[  those  of  the  ancient  Pontic  kings.  The  various  divisions  of  Syria^ 
PlMcnieia,  P^estine,  and  Ck>BURagene,  for  the  purpose  of  government^ 
ean  not  easily  be  enumerated.  At  first,  several  states  were  permitted  to 
retain  a  quaMfied  independence;  bat  before  the  dose  of  th^  first  centu- 
ry of  tiie  Christian  era,  they  were  afl  absorbed  in  the  empire.  Arm^ 
nia  and  Mesopotteia  became  provinces  in  die  reign  of  Trajan,  and 
part  ef  Aralfia  paid  nomhial  afiegian^e  to  that  emperor ;  but  these 
acquisitions  were  idMuadoned  in  the  reign  of  his  successor. 

The  Alrican  provinces  were :  1,  Egypt,  which  became  a  province 
after  the  battle  of  Aetium:  3,  Cyxen^ca,  which  soon  followed  the  fate 
of  Egypt ;  Cret^  was  annexed  to  this  government :  %  Numid%  and 
Africa  Pieper,  which  were  finaUjr  snb&ed  by  Jidius  Caesar :  and,  4, 
Mauretinia,  whose  king  was  deraroned  a.  d.  41,  and  the  country  di- 
vided Hilo  two  fnovinces,  separated  fay  the  river  MulucVa  (^MaJutta)^ 
called  Cssarien'sis  and  Tingitiuiia.  The  chief  towns  in  MaureUmia  Cs- 
•vieB'sis,  were  Ig^giKs  {ZegteH),  M'dtt  (Dvttbo),  lomfnium  lAJgi^s)^ 
Bnnuedcnm  {KoUah),  Cmar6a  {TewMz),  and  Siga  {Sig(de),    The  most 
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lemarkable  tribe  wm  the  Massttsyni,  on  the  river  MdacVa,  near  the 
eeacoast. 

Mauretania  Tingitdnia  deriTed  its  name  fh>m  its  chief  city  Tin'gis 
{Tangiers)y  on  the  Fretum  Gaditinum  (Straits  of  G^altar).  It  con* 
tained  also  the  towns  andports  of  Busaoir  (Meliiia)^  and  Ab'^yla  {Ceuta)^ 
in  the  Mediterranean.  There  were  besides,  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  Zilis, 
or  Jdiia  Constantina  (ArgiUo)  ;  Ban'asa  VaJen'tia  (MeWMmQ,  and  Sala 
{SalUe) :  but  these  were  scarcely  known  to  the  Romans  until  a  veiy 
late  period  of  the  empire.  The  Gaetulians,  first  made  known  to  the  Ro- 
itians  during  the  Jugurthine  war,  never  were  subdued  by  their  armies ; 
but  in  later  ages  paid  homage  to  the  proconsul  or  prefect  of  Africa. 

Though  the  Romans  had  thus  succeeded  in  Asia  to  the  great  commer- 
cial marts  of  the  Phcenicians,  Ghreeks,  and  Egyptians,  and  had  acquired 
in  Africa  the  ancient  stations  of  the  Carthaginians,  they  made  little  or 
no  effort  to  encourage  traffic.  They  do  not  seem  to  hare  opened  a  sin* 
gle  new  route  for  trade ;  and  under  their  government  many  of  the  an* 
cient  highways  of  commerce,  particularly  in  Asia,  fell  into  disuse. 
One  principal  cause  of  this  was,  the  distance  of  Rome  from  the  chief 
trading  stations  in  the  eastern  seas,  by  which  the  attention  of  the  ruling 
powers  was  withdrawn  from  the  great  abuses  that  prevailed  in  the  pro- 
vincial administratiott  and  coloniid  government.  This  appeals  evident 
from  the  vast  improvement  in  the  commerce  between  Eun^  and  Asia, 
which  took  place  immediately  afler  the  seat  of  government  was  trans- 
ferred from  Rome  to  Byzaxitium  {ConsiatUmople) ;  and,  however  some 
politicians  may  be  disposed  to  blame  the  division  of  the  empire,  a  slight 
glance  at  the  nations  that  pressed  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  do* 
minions  will  show  that  the  interests  and  dangers  of  the  eastern  and 
western  empires  were  so  very  different,  that  the  course  of  policy  which 
suited  the  one  would  be  injurious  ta  the  other. 

Section  VL— J%c  Prmdpal  NatUm^^theFmOimrs^the  Empire. 

^  Germanv  was  a  name  loosely  given  by  the  Romans  to  all  the  coun- 
tries north  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube.  Saim^a,  in  as  uncertain  a  sense, 
was  applied  to  the  countries  now  called  Poland  and  Lithuania  \  while 
the  greater  part  of  the  vast  dominions  of  Russia  in  Europe  and  Asia 
were  indued  ijnder  the  general  name  of  Scythia,  and  were  almost 
wholly  unknown  in  ancient  times.  In  the  northwest  <^  Europe  Uie 
countries  about  the  Linus  Codinus  (fiul/te  #ea),  though  probably  visited 
in  very  ancient  times  by  the  enterprising  Phfisniciaas,  remained  unvis* 
ited,  or  at  least  une:q>lored,  by. the  Romans,  who  were  never  remarks* 
ble  for  their  zeal  in  maritime  discovery.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have 
regarded  Scandinivia,  or  Scan'dia  (iStsffim),  Nerigon  (^Mtoay),  and 
Erin'gia,  or  Fumin^gia  {Finland)^  as  ides  of  tl^  German  ocean. 
When  Britain  was  circumnavigated,  the  Or^cades  (Orkney  isUmdi)  were 
discovered:  but,  previous  to  that  time,  some  indistinct  accoont  had 
been  received  of  a  distant  island,  nained  Thiiie,  which  some  believe  le 
have  been  one  of  the  Zetland  cluster,  and  others  Iceland. 

The  Germans  took  their  name  frnn  their  own  language,  GkarmanSf 
signifying  warlike  men,  or  warriors  ;  for,  like  roost  savage  tribes,  th^ 
principally  prided  themselves  on  their  military  virtues.    They  were 
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exiled  m  the  earliest  ages  Cim^bii  and  Teut6nes  by  ihe  Romans ;  but 
h  is  not  easy  to  determine  whether  these  may  not  have  been  very  dif- 
ferent races,  accidentally  united  in  a  common  migration.  The  Cim'bri 
gave  their  name  to  the  Cherson^sus  Cim'brica  (Jutland) ;  from  that  of 
9ie  Teut6nes  the  modem  names  Teutschen  and  Dutch  hare  manifestly 
been  derived.  A  confederation  of  several  tribes,  formed  in  the  thiitl 
century,  took  the  name  of  Alleman'ni,  or  All-mans,  that  is,  complete 
men,  from  which  the  French  of  the  present  day  call  Germany  AlU" 
magne. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  enumerate  all  the  tribes 
of  ancient  Grermany,  but  a  few  of  the  principal  may  be  noticed.  On 
the  east  bank  of  the  Al^s  (Elbe),  between  that  river  and  the  Vistula, 
were  the  Cim'bri  and  Sax6nes,  of  whom  the  former  were  the  most  re« 
Biarkable  in  ancient  times,  and  the  latter  during  the  middle  ages.  West 
of  the  Al^is  were  the  upper  and  lower  Chadci,  divided  from  each 
other  by  the  Visurgis  ( Weser) ;  and  the  Fris'ii,  separated  from  the 
Chaiici  by  the  river  Amdsia  (Eras),  whose  territory  still  preserves  the 
name  of  Friesland.  The  Marcoman^ni  anciently  possessed  all  the 
country  between  the  sources  of  the  Rh^nus  (Rhine)  and  the  Is'ter,  or 
Daniibius  (Danube) :  they  afterward  fixed  themselves  in  Boftmia  and 
Moravia,  and  abo  in  part  of  Gaul,  driving  the  Boii  before  them. 

On  this  side  of  the  Rhine,  between  that  river  and  the  M6sa  (Maese)^ 
were  the  U'bii,  who  were  invited  by  Agrip'pa  to  this  eountry  during  the 
reign  of  Augus^tus.  To  commemorate  this  migration  they  named  their 
capital  Colonia  Agrip'pina  ( Cologne),  in  honor  of  their  patron.  Higher 
up  the  Rhine,  and  beyond  the  Mosella  (Moselle)  were  the  Tr6viri, 
whose  chief  city  was  Augdsta  Trevirorum  ( Triers),  and  some  minor 
tribes,  possessing  ihe  city  of  ATgentor&tum,  or  Argentina  (Slrasburgh). 
The  Hercynian  forests  and  mountains,  by  which  the  Romans  seem  to 
have  understood  all  the  unexplored  part  of  eastern  Germany,  appear  to 
have  been  the  original  abode  of  the  Quidi,  the  Su6Ti,  and  the  Herman- 
diiri,  who  became  very  formidable  to  the  Romans  in  the  age  of  Antoni*- 
nes.  The  original  seat  of  the  Longobar'di,  cfelebrated  in  Italy  under 
(he  name  of  Lombards,  was  the  upper  part  of  the  Elbe  :  they  are  said 
to  have  derived  their  national  appellation  from  their  **  long  barts,"  or 
spears ;  but  others  think  that  they  were  so  called  from  the  length  of 
their  beards,  or  from  having  bee^  formed  by  a  coalition  of  the  Ling^nes 
and  Bar^di.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  were  the  Gep'ids ;  and 
it  is  supposed  that  the  first  seat  of  the  wariike  Burgundians  was  on  the 
same  river ;  but  they,  as  well  as  the  Semn6nes,  had  pushed  forward  to 
ike  Elbe  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  ^s^tui,  cele- 
brated for  their  trade  in  amber,  resided  on  the  coasts  of  the  Bailie  sea. 

Beside  the  Hercynian  forest  already  mentioned,  Germany  contained 
Sylva  Melibce^a  (Ike  Hartx),  Sylva  Barc^nia  {the  Black  Forest),  Syhra 
Stideta  (thtt  Thuringian  Forest),  and  Sylva  Cs'sia  (Forest  of  Teutoberg), 
Most  of  the  rivers  have  been  already  mentioned ;  but  we  must  notice 
the  northern  embouchure  of  the  Rhine,  called  Fl&vum  Os^tium  ( Vlie)^ 
in  the  territory  of  the  Batavians ;  the  Psela  (7^/),  separating  the  Bruc- 
t^ri  from  the  Pris^ii ;  the  Liipias  (Lippe),  in  the  territory  of  the  M&rsi; 
and  the  Viadms  (Otkr),  near  whose  source  many  aiMhors  place  the 
original  habitation  of  the  Burgundians. 


HO  AlKWIT  mSTOV. 

In  canaidoring  the  state  of  aacient  Germany,  it  must  be  bome  la 
nund  that  the  inhes  frequently  migrated  from  one  quarter  to  anothefi 
fapeciaUy  after  the  second  century  of  our  era,  and  that  the  name  of  a 
principal  tribe,  such  as  that  of  the  Suevi,  was  frequently  given  to  a 
burge  coiUederatioa.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  dio  Franks 
f/fM  sMs),  who  .were  not  so  much  a  tribe,  as  a  union  of  several  hcurdes 
determiaed  to  maintain  their  national  independence. 

The  religion  ef  the  ancient  Germans  seems  to  have  resembled  thai 
of  the  Gauls,  except  that  it  was  rather  more  sanguinary,  and  that 

£  eater  regard  was  paid  to  oracles  and  old  prophetesses.  Thair  chief 
ity  was  Odin,  or  Woden,  their  god  of  war,  whose  name  is  preaerved 
in  our  Woden's  day,  or  Wednesday.  Their  notion  of  future  happiness 
was  to  sit  for  ever  in  Odin's  presence,  quaffing  beer  from  the  sculls  of 
Iheix  enemies.  This  opinion  is  forcibly  expressed  in  the  death-song 
which  Lodhrog  sings  for  himself  in  the  £dda  :-^ 

■    ^  With  flashing  swords  our  might  we  proved  j 
But  this  my  hearty  laughter  moYcd^ 
That  bliss  elenial  shall  be  mioe 
Where  the  halb  of  Odin  shioei 
^  To  hiray  great  aire,  my  deeds  are  kaowa, 

Fof  me  he  has  prepaid  a  throne^ 
Where  richest  ale  incessant  flows 
In  the  hollow  sculls  of  foes. 
The  brave  maa  never  shrinks  at  Aeatb, 
Gladly  I  resign  my  breath  i 
No  regrets  my  soiU  appal 
As  I  haste  to  Odin's  haU.'' 

This  is  manifestly  the  creed  of  a  aavage  race  of  wamors*  and  such 
aQ  the  Germaas  were ;  they  took  no  pleasure  but  in  militaiy  weapons ; 
they  never  attended  any  festival  or  pi^lie  assembly  without  arms ;  and 
to  sacred  was  the  sword  among  them,  that  their  most  solaaa  oath  was 
taken  by  ki»sing  its  naked  blade. 

In  Asia,  the  Roman  empire  waa  bounded  by  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Armenia  and  Parthia.  On  the  south  it 
was  Limifeed  by  the  unconquered  Arabs,  who  defied  evexy  effort  made  to 
reduce  them  to  obedience. 

India  became  known  to  the  Romans  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt; 
and  some  efforts  were  made  to  establish  an  extensive  eonunerce  with 
that  empire  by  the  route  of  the  Red  sea»  in  the  reigns  of  the  later  em- 
perors, it  waa  divided  into  India  Psoper,  or  India  at  this  side  of  the 
Ganges,  whose  western  coast  (Malabar)  appears  to  have  been  pret^ 
weU  known;  and  Indi»  beyond  the  Ganges»  which  inchided  the  Bur* 
man  empire  and  the  peninaula  of  Malacca,  The  extreme  south  of  the 
Indian  peninsula^  called  R^gio  Pandionis  (the  Carmaiic\  was  said  to 
have  been  the  aeat  of  a  powerful  and  enlightened  dynasty,^  whose  capL» 
tal  was  Midura.  Malacca  was  known  as  the  Uherson^sus  Auiea 
(jfoidm  ptmuiula) ;  the  island  of  Ceylon  waa  called  Tapcobine  or  Sal'- 
ice,  and  that  of  Sumaira,  Lahddii  or  Hor'daL 

The  fifontiei  rac^  of  the  esBLpixe^  in  A&ioa  bnve  been  mentiiMied  in 
lbs  preoeding  section. 
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SiCTioif  VII.— 9t»p9^afP%  if  tke  €fly  tfEame. 

Rons  VIS  originally  built  in  a  w|aav6  ibm,  wltence  k  k  called  Rona 
Quadr&ta,  on  the  Palatial  lull.  Wkim  the  cky  waa  foiuided,  sad  when 
k  WIS  at  say  anbsequenl  period  enlarged,  tliie  &rsi  oaie  was  to  mark 
SQt  Ae  FoBMB'xiiiia,  a  coBsacratod  space  raand  the  walls  oS  the  city  on 
which  it  was  unlawful  to  ered  any  edifice^  This  custom  manifestly 
aioae  from  the  necessily  of  prerenting  hesiegevs  from  finding  shaker 
near  the  fortifications ;  and  ki  this,  as  in  a  thouaaad  other  instances,  the 
early  legislators  gsre  utility  the  sanction  of  supeistitioa.  A  set  form 
was  pi«8cribed  for  markinf  the  Pomm^rium ;  a  buUock  and  heifer  were 
yoked  to  a  Inronae  or  copper  ploughshare,  and  a  fuvtew  was  drawn 
anrking  the  course  of  the  friture  wall.  The  plough  was  so  guided  that 
ail  the  sods  fell  to  the  inside,  and  if  any  went  in  mm  oppoaite  direc* 
tion,  care  waa  taken  that  they  afaould  be  turned  into  the  propes  way. 
As  the  plough  was  sacred,  k  would  haT«  been  prsfaaation  if  anything 
impure  passed  over  the  ground  which  it  had  once  touched  f  but  as 
thmga  clean,  and  undeaA  must  necessarily  pass  into  a  city,  when  the 
plough  came  to  a  place  where  the  baildeiB  designed  to  pbee  a  gate,  k 
was  taken  up,  and  earned  to  the  spot  where  the  wall  was  resumed. 
Hemoe  the  Latina  named  a  gate  porta^  from  the  veib  partmre,  to  carry« 
The  comitium,  or  place  of  piihlie  assembly,  was  next  consecmied :  the 
BMat  remarkable  part  of  this  ceremony  was  the  prepamtioQ  ef  a  muk^ 
named  eiviidas,  in  which  were  deposited  the  fiist-foiits  ef  sU  things 
uaed  to^  support  life,  and  a  portion  of  each  ecdonisf  s  nstive  eaKii.  To 
this  stivctuie  many  supentilioiis  notisna  were  attached ;  k  was  sup* 
paeed  to  be  die  entnmse  te*  the  invisible  world ;  aadk  waa  opened  throe 
dajs  in  the  yeas,  with  many  solemn  foms,  to  admit  the  spiriis  of  the 
deceaaed. 

It  js  ppobabie  Aat  the  first  exteasiott  of  the  PosMi^iimn  was  oocar 
sioned  by  enclosing  the  Quirinal  hill  for  the  Sabinesy  when,  nndst 
Tiicius,  they  united  themsehres  to  ths  peepia  of  Rom'ulus.  The  next 
additadn  was  ^  Omiian  hill,  on  whksh  ths  §M»wen  of  Ccales  Vihen^ 
na,  whoever  that  Btmscan  adFeatwer  may  have  been,  elected  Uiesr 
hAbkaiion.  Tuliue  Hoe'tiUuB  enclosed  the  Yinoinal  hill  after  the  do** 
rtructien  of  AKba,  to  which  Aureus  Mav^tius  added  the  Aventine,  which 
was  wgaided  as  the  peculiar  habitation  ol  the  plebmans.  In  the  reign 
af  the  first  Tu^quin,  Rome  was  mcreaaed  by  the  Esqutlina  and  Capito^ 
Mne ;  these  oen^leled  the  namber  of  the  aeven  hills  for  whkh  the  city 
wan  celebrated.  At  a  mneh  later  period  the  Pinoian  and  Vatican 
Mounts  were  added ;  and  these,  with  the  Janic^ikun  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  made  the  number  ten. 

Aniens  Martins  was  die  fivst  who  fertified  the  tky  with  outwoik% 
especially  by  raising  a  castle  and  garriaon  on  die  Janio^uhim,  which 
was  connected  wkh  Rome  by  a  wooden  bridge  {pomt  ^Mimu).  But 
^  elder  Tai'quin  was  the  fimt  who  hesatified  hia  capilnl  wkh  splenr 
did  bnfldings,  nei  only  ornamental,  but  useful.  To  him  the  great  aewer 
by  which  die  city  was  drained,  wheae  vast  pvoportiens  stUli  claim  ail- 
«iirttion>  is  genendly  attribwisd. 

Though  RoflM  began  la  b*  ttieae  regnhnl^  hmh  when  k  im»  s»- 
ilond  after  the  dsptfiwia  ef  the  Owri^  and  many  spfendid  adi4qM» 


both  public  and  private,  wei«  erected,  when  wealth  was  so  vastly  in- 
creased as  it  must  have  been  after  the  conquest  of  Carthage  and  west- 
em  Asia ;  it  could  scarcely  be  called  a  splendid  city  before  the  reign 
of  Augus'tus,  who  boasted  that  **  he  found  it  brick,  and  left  it  niaible." 
When  (3orinth  was  subdued  by  Mum'miua,  so  little  were  the  Romans 
acquainted  with  the  fine  arts,  that  many  precious  pieces  of  statuary 
were  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  their  materials ;  but  from  that  time  taste 
waa  improved  by  a  more  constant  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  es* 
pecially  whan  Amens  became  the  universi^  of  the  empire.  But  the 
long  civil  wars  between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  factions  pre* 
vented  the  development  of  these  improvements,  until  the  battle  of 
Ac'tium  gave  Rome  tranquillity  and  a  master.  In  the  days  of  its  great- 
est prosperity  the  circumference  of  Rome,  enclosed  by  walls,  was  about 
twenty  miles ;  but  there  were  also  very  extensive  suburbs.  The  city 
had  thirty  giates,  some  auAors  say  more,  of  which  the  most  remarkable 
were  the  Tergeminal,  the  Carmental,  the  Triumphal,  and  the  Naval ;  to 
which  we  may  add  the  Capena,  near  the  great  aqueduct. 

The  most  remarkable  buildings  weie  the  amphitheatres,  the  Capitol 
with  its  temples,  the  senate-house,  and  the  forum. 

The  first  amphitheatre  was  the  Cir^cvs  Max'imus,  erected  by  Tar* 
quinius  Priscus ;  but  so  enlarged  by  subsequent  additions,  that  it  was 
capable  of  containing  two  hundred  thousand  spectators.  In  the  arena 
were  exhibited  the  cruel  fights  of  gladiators,  in  which  the  Romans  took 
a  pleasure  equally  infamous  and  extravagant,  together  with  races,  ex- 
hfl)itioas  of  strange  animale,  and  combats  of  wild  beasts.  A  still  larger 
edifice  was  erected  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  reign  of  YespisiaUy 
whose  massive  mine  are  called  the  Cokw^eeum.  Theatres,  public 
baths,  attd- buildings  for  the  exhibition  of  naumachiaB,  or  naval  combats, 
were  erected  by  the  emperors,  who  seemed  anxious  to  compensate  the 
people  for  ikie  loss  of  their  liberty  by  the  magnifiksence  of  their  public 
shows  and  entertainments. 

The  Capitol  was  commeiiced  on  the  Satumiaa  hill,  which  received 
the  name  Capitoline  Ifvom  a  human,  head  being  found  by  t&e  laborers 
digging  the  foundation,  in  the  reign  of  Taiquin'ius  Phs^cus.  It  was 
erected  on  the  northern  summit  of  the  hill ;  the  rocky  eminence  to  the 
south  was  caUed  the  Tarpeian>  clifif,  to  commemorate  the  treason  of 
Tarpefa;  and  public  criminals  were  frequently  executed  by  being  pre- 
cipitated firom  its  peak.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was  usinUy 
regarded  as  the  national  sanctuary  of  the  Romans :  it  waa  begun  l^ 
Tarquin'itts  Pris'cus,  and  finished  l^  Tarquin^ius  Snperl>us,  and  it  wafe 
almost  yearly  improved  by  the  rich  presents  that  successful  generals 
and  foreign  princes,  eager  to  conciliate  the  Romans,  offered  as  votive 
gifts.  Augus^tus  alone  presented  gold  and  jewels  exceeding  five  thou- 
sand pounds  in  value.  During  the  civil  wars  between  Marius  and 
Sylla  this  temple  was  burnt  to  the  ground ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  with 
greater  splendor ;  and  Cicero  informs  us,  that  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
CapLtolinus  was  erected  on  its  pedestal  at  the  very  time  that  the  con- 
spiracy of  Cat^iline  was  discovered.  It  was  destroyed  twice  again 
during  the  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Domitian,  but  was  restored  each 
•time  with  addition^  spWi^or.  The  Sibylline  books,  and  other  oracles, 
supposed  to  oootain  inpartantpvedjctiens  geq>ecting  the  fate  of  the  city. 


aoxAN  suraa.  *  Mt 

were  preaerred  ia  the  saiiotuuy,  under  the  cbairge  of  fifteen  penona  ot 
the  highest  rank,  called  the  QuiBdee^Tiri.  Here,  alao,  were  pre* 
aerved  the  ehrono^gical  archiTea  of  the  city.  A  nail  waa  annually 
driven  into  the  temple  by  the  chief  mafistrate ;  and  this  curiooa  cnatom 
ia  BUppoaed  lo  have  beeA  the  fiiat  mid  mode  of -mariung  the  lapse  of 
time. 

There  were  aeverd  other  templea  on  this  hillf  the  moat  remarkable 
of  which  was  that  of  Jupiter  Feret'riua,  erected  by  Rom'ulus  where  the 
0polim  c^aia  were  deposited.  The  gpoHa  omma  were  the  trophies  pre* 
aented  by  a  Roman  general  who  had  slain  me  leader  of  the  enemy  with 
bis  own  hand ;  they  were  only  thrice  offered,  by  Rom^ulus,  Coasua,  and 
Marcellus.  From  the  ferel'rumt  or  bier,  on  which  these  spoib  were 
borne  to  the  tetnple,  the  deity  was  called  Feret'rins. 

The  Capitol  was  the  citadel  of  Rome,  except  in  the  reign  of  Numa, 
when  the  Qnir'inal  was  chosen  as  the  chief  place  of  strength.  This 
circwnstance  tends  greatly  to  confirm  Niebuhr'a  theory,  that  an  ancient 
Sabine  town,  named  Quir'ium,  stood  oa  that  hill,  which  modem  writers 
confiMmdad  with  Cures :  perhaps  the  double-faced  Janua,  whoae  templa 
was  closed  during  peace,  was  the  symbol  of  the  united  cities,  and  the 
opening  of  the  temple  gates  was  to  enable  the  inhabitanta  of  the  one  in 
time  of  war  to  aasist  the  other. 

In  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and-  CapitoKne  bilk  was  the 
forum,  or  place  of  public  assembly  and  great  market.  It  waa  aur> 
rounded  with  temples,  halla  for  the  administration  of  justice,  called 
haaiUcds,  and  public  offices ;  it  was  also  adorned  with  statues  erected  in 
honor  of  eminent  warncMrs  and  atatesmen,  and  with  various  trophies 
from  conquered  nations.  Among  these  memorials  of  coiMpiest  were 
several  rostra^  or  prows  of  ships  taken  at  Antium,  which  were  used  lo 
ornament  the  pulpits  from  which  die  magistrateis  and  public  oratora 
haraagned  the  general  asseipblies  of  the  people :  from  this  custom  the 
phrase  "  to  mount  the  rostrum'^  originated.  In  the  middle  of  the  forum 
was  a  drained  marsh,  called  the  Curtian  lake,  to  which  a  singnlar  le- 
gend was  attached.  Traditions  recorded  that  an  immense  chasm  had 
suddenly  opened  in  this  place,,  which  the  augurs  declared  could  not  be 
closed  until  the  most  precious  things  in  Rome  were  thrown  into  it, 
Cur'tius,  a  Roman  knight,  armed  and  mounted,  leaped  into  the  yawning 
pit,  declaring  that  nothing  was  more  valuable  than  courage  and  patriot- 
ism ;  after  which  it  is  t^ded  that  the  fissure  cloeed.  A  much  more 
probable  account  is,  that  the  place  derived  its  name  from  a  Sabipe 
general  named  Cw^tius,  smothered  there  while  the  place  was  as  yet  a 
swamp. 

In  the  forum  was  the  celebrated  temple  of  Jinus,  built  entirely  of 
bronze,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  (hiring  the  reign  of  N^ma.  Its 
gates  were  only  closed  three  times  in  eight  centuries,  so  incessant  wets 
the  wars*  in  which  the  Romans  were  engaged*  Not  far  from  this  was 
the  temple  of  Concord,  in  which  the  senate  frequently  assembled^ 
storks  were  encouraged  to  build  in  the  roof  of  the  edifice,  ob  account 
of  the  .social  instincts  attributed  to  those  birds.  In  the  same  quarter 
of  the  city  was  the  temple  of  Yes^ta,  whnre  a  perpetual  fire  was  main* 
tained  by  the  Vestal  virgins :  in  it  were  said  to  be  preaerved  the  Palla- 


diuflif  «r  sacfed  image  of  Pallas  Bim^erva,  on  wUoh  the  tea  of  Tvof 
dejpended,  ajad  other  Mlica  oonaecrated  by  eapeietitioii. 

The  semite-lioiiae  was  abore  the  palpits  belongiiig  to  the  jraMie 
oimtera :  it  was  aaid  to  haT<e  beea  originally  erected  by  TxUfYoB  HoetU'^ 
iaa :  but  the  aeaate  had  aereral  Other  pkoea  of  meeting,  frequently  as* 
aembling  in  the  temples.  Near  it  was  the  comitium,  or  court  in  wbifA 
the  patrician  cmrim  were  eonveDed  i  it  was  not  roofed  nntil  the  end  of 
fhB  eeoond  Punic  wa^,  aoon  after  which  the  cmniUa  etirite  feH  grad* 
vaify  into  disnse.  This  epaxse,  before  it  was  ootered,  was  ca&d  a 
temple ;  because  temphm  pioperiy  signifies  not  me^ly  anedifiee,  but 
in  enclosure  consecrated  by  the  angura.  The  principal  Aeatres  sad 
public  bate  were  erected  in  this  vicinity. 

The  elections  of  magistrates,  renews  of  troops,  and  the  census  ot 
registration  of  the  cilizenB,  were  held  in  ^e  Cam^pus  Mar^tius,  which 
was  also  the  iavorite  esercise-ground  of  "die  youuff  nobles.  It  was 
ariginally  a  large  conroon,  which  had  formed  part  of  the  estate  of  the 
younger  Tar'qnin,  and  being  confiscated  after  the  banishment  of  that 
nionaich,  was  dedicated  to  the  god  of  wnr,  because  the  Romans  be^ 
heved  Alus  to  be  the  foAiet  of  their  founder.  It  long  remained  un- 
tmproyed ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Augns'tus  it  began  to  be  surrounded  by 
several  splendid  edifices ;  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  were  planted  in 
different  parts,  and  portieoes  erected,  under  whieh  the  #itizens  might 
continue  their  exercises  in  rainy  weather.  Most  of  these  improrements 
Were  due  to  Marions  Agrip'pa,  the  beet  general  and  wisest  statesman 
in  the  oourt  of  Augus'tns.  tie  erected,  near  the  Cam'pus  Martius,  die 
c^ebrated  Pnnth^)  or  temple  of  all  the  gods  $  Ae  most  perfect  and 
splendid  menument  of  ancient  Rome  that  has  survived  the  ravages  of 
time.*  At  present  it  is  used  as  a  Christian  church,  and  is  universally 
admirsd  Jkn  its  eirculsr  ftm%  and  the  beautiftd  dome  Aat  forma  ite  roof. 
Near  the  Panthion  were  the  gardens  and  puMic  baths,  which  Agrip'pa 
•this  death  bequeathed  to  the  Roman  people. 

Perhape  no  pubhc  edificee  at  Rome  were  more  remarkable  than  the 
hqilediicts  for  supplyiaff  the  city  with  water.  Pare  stresms  were  sought 
at  a  great 'distance,  and  oonv^red  in  these  artificial  channels,  supported 
by  aicfaes,  many  of  wUeh  were  nsere  than  a  hundred  feet  high,  over 
steep  mountains,  deep  valleys,  and,  what  was  still  more  ^yjlonlt,  dan* 
gerova  momsses,  which  less  entorprisittg  architeGtB  would  have  deemed 
ineuperable.  The  ibst  aqueduct  was  erected  during  the  censorshqi  of 
Ap'pins  Cv'cns,  about  four  hundred  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
city ;  but  under  the  emperors  not^ wer  than  twenty  of  these  st^iendona 
and  usefol  structures  were  raised,  which  brought  such  an  aiiundant 
iupply  ef  water  to  the  metiopolis,  that  rivers  seemed  to  flow  through 
Ihe  streets  and  sewers.  Even  at  the  present  day,  when  only  three  of 
the  aquedttcte  remain,  after  the  lapee  of  oenturies)  the  neglect  of  rulersi 
and  the  rsrages  of  ba]hari«Ba,ne  oity  in  fiurepe  has  a  better  vuj^y  of 
i^hsleeome  water  than  Rome. 

•  It  would  be  tedious  to  enumetate  all  the  public  buildings  that  deco* 
lated  ^fk»  EmtnMlO/iyf  we  may  thet«foie  conclude  1^  obeerving, 
that  Rene,  whan  In  the  tenith  of  ite  glory^  eoidained  fomr  hundred  and 

*  The  ColUMMom  ia  the  Rcgeat's  Paifc  if  boiH  ea  the  model  of  the  Paatheoa. 
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twenty  temples,  fire  regular  theatres,  two  ampbitheatres,  and  seven  cir- 
cuses of  vast  extent :  there  were  siitteen  public  baths,  bnih  of  marble, 
and  fiimished  with  every  convenience  that  could  be  desired.  From 
the  aqueducts  a  prodigious  number  of  fountains  were  supplied,  many 
of  which  were  remarkable  for  their  architectural  beauty.  The  pala- 
ces, public  halls,  columns,  porticoes,  and  obelisks,  were  without  num- 
ber ;  and  to  these  must  be  added  the  triumphal  arches  erected  by  the 
later  emperors. 

The  public  roads  in  the  various  parts  of  the  empire,  but  more  espe- 
cially in  Italy,  though  less  ostentatious  tlian  the  aqueducts,  were  not 
inferior  to  them  in  utility  and  costliness.  Of  these  the  most  remarka^ 
ble  was  the  Appi^tt  road,  from  Bome  to  Brundttsinm,  through  the 
Pomptine  marshes,  which  were  kept  well  drained  during  the  flourish- 
ing ages  of  the  empire,  but  by  subsequent  osglect  beoame  a  pestilential 
swamp.  This  road  extended  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  was 
paved  through  its  entire  length  with  enormous  square  blocks  of  hard 
stone.  Nineteen  centuries  have  elapsed  since  it  was  formed,  an4  yet 
many  parts  of  it  still  appear  nearly  as  perfect  as  when  it  was  ftrst 
made. 

Rome  woe  inferitor  to  Athens  in  architectural  beauty,  but  it  far  sur* 
passed  it  in  works  of  public  utility.  Every  succeeding  emperor  deemed 
it  necessary  tp  add  something  to  the  edifices  that  Yuml  been  raised  fof 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  citizens :  even  after  the  seat  of 
government  had  been  transferred  to  Constantinople,  we  find  the  son  of 
Gonstantine  evincing  his  gratitude  for  the  reception  he  met  with  in  the 
ancient  capital,  by  sending  thither  two  magnificent  obelisks  from  Alex* 
aadria  in  Egypt. 
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CHAPTEE  XVIL 
HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 

SscTioH  1.-7^  lUign$  of  the   Family  of  the  (Jtesan. 

FKOM  B.  C.  30   TO  ▲.  D.  96. 

Though  the  batUe  of  Ac'tium  made  Octavius  Cssar  sole  sorereiga 
of  the  empire,  the  forms  of  the  republic  were  faithfully  preserved ;  the 
senate  sat  as  a  oounoil  of  state,  and,  thou^  little  weight  was  attached 
to  its  deliberations,  the  freedom  of  speech  and  comment  preserved  the 
government  from  sinking  into  absolute  despotism.  With  supreme 
power,  Octdvius,  or  Augus'tus,  as  he  was  about  this  time  named  by  the 
senate,  assumed  an  entirely  new  character ;  the  cruelty  with  which  he 
may  justly  be  reproached  in  the  early  part  of  his  career  disappeared ; 
he  became  a  mild  and  merciful  ruler,  truly  anxious  to  insure  the  happi* 
ness  of  the  people  intrusted  to  his  charge.  Under  such  a  benignant 
administration,  the  Romans  ceased  to  regret  their  ancient  freedom,  if, 
indeed,  such  a  term  can  be  applied  to  the  oppressive  government  estab- 
lished by  the  aristocracy  during  the  preceding  century ;  and  before  the 
close  of  the  first  emperor's  reign,  the  last  traces  of  the  republican  spirit 
had  disappeared.  It  is  said  that  Augus'tus  at  first  wished  to  resign  his 
power,  after  the  example  of  SyHa ;  but  was  dissuaded  by  his  friends 
Agrip'pa  and  Mecs'nas,  who  represented  to  him,  with  great  truth,  that 
the  Roman  state  could  no  longer  be  governed  by  its  old  constitution, 
and  that  he  would  retire  only  to  make  room  for  another  master.  He 
went  through  the  form,  however,  of  an  abdication  in  the  senate ;  but, 
on  the  urgent  request  of  that  body,  he  resumed  his  sway;  instead, 
however,  of  taking  the  supreme  authority  for  life,  he  would  only  accept 
it  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  This  example  was  followed  by  the  succeed- 
ing emperors,  and  gave  rise  to  the  sacra  deeenndlia^  festivab  celebrated 
at  each  renewal  of  the  imperial  authority. 

Amid  all  the  adulations  of  the  senate  and  people,  Augus'tus  felt  thai 
it  was  to  the  army  he  was  indebted  for  empire,  and  therefore  exerted 
himself  diligently  to  attach  the  soldiers  to  his  interest.  He  dispersed 
his  veterans  over  Italy  in  thirty-two  colonies,  dispossessing,  in  many 
places,  the  ancient  inhabitants,  to  make  room  for  these  seniors.  He 
maintained  seventeen  legions  in  Europe ;  eight  on  the  Rhine,  four  on 
the  Danube,  three  in  Spain,  and  two  in  Dalmitia.  Eight  more  were 
kept  in  Asia  and  Africa:  so  that  the  standing  army  of  the  empire 
exceeded  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  men.    Twelve  cohorts, 


«iA0iiiili«g  l»  about  ten  ikouBaad  oieii,  were  quartered  in  Rome  ud  ill 
vicinity ;  nine  of  theae,  called  the  prstoriaa  banda,  were  intended  to 
protect  die  emperor's  person,  the  others  were  destined  for  the  guaord  of 
the  city.  These  household  troops  became  afterwasd  the  author  of  many 
ehanges  and  revolutions,  until  they  were  ail  dismissed  by  Conataatine 
the  Great  (▲.  d.  312).  Two  powerful  fleeta  were  establudied  in  the 
Italian  seas ;  one  at  Kayenna,  to  guard  the  Adriatic,  the  other  at  Mia^ 
num,  to  protect  the  western  Mediterranean.  It  is  calculaited  that  the 
revenues  of  the  empire  at  this  time  exceeded  forty  milliopa  aterling ; 
but  this  sum  was  not  more  than  sufficient  to  definiy  the  expenses  of  ^e 
civil,  naval,  and  military  establishments,  and  of  the  public  works  un« 
dertaken  to  adorn  the  metropolia. 

Some  diatiirbancea  in  Spain  and  Gaul  induced  the  empermr  to  crosa 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees ;  he  subdued  the  Cantabriana,  who  inhabited 
the  province  now  called  Biscay  (a  country  whose  mountaiua  and  dafilea 
have  always  proved  formidable  obstacles  to  an  invading  anny),  and  tha 
Asturiaos.  To  restrain  these  tribes  in  iiiturey  he  erected  several  new 
fortified  Aies,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  were  C98ar6a  August 
(Sarugosta)  and  Augus'ta  Emer^ita  {Merida),  so  called  becanae  it  wan 
colonized  by  the  veteran  soldiers  (mMnVt).  While  resting  at  Tar^raeo 
(Tarragpnu)  from  the  fatigues  of  his  campaign,  Augus'tns  received  am- 
bassadors from  the  most  remote  nations,  the  Scjrthuns,  the  SaTwatiana, 
the  Indians,  and  even  the  Seres,  who  inhabited  northern  China. 

Ob  his  recovery  from  a  fit  of  illness  which  .spiead  universal  alaim 
throughout  the  empire,  the  senate  conferred  the  tribuneship  for  life 
upon  Augus^'tus,  which  rendered  his  person  sacrosanct.  Thia  dignity 
was  henceforth  annexed  to  the  empire,  and  conaequently  all  atten^ 
against  the  life  of  the  sovereign  became  high  treason  {Ubso  m^guu). 
At  the  same  time  he  declined  me  title  of  dictator,  whidh  had  been  ren- 
dered odious  by  the  cruelties  of  Sylla.  Having  made  a  tour  in  the 
east  of  the  empire,  he  was  overwhelmed  with  adulations  by  the  degen- 
erate Greeks  (b.  g.  20) ;  but  the  honcNr  most  gratifying  to  him  and  the 
Roman  people  was  the  restoi^on  of  the  stanmds  that  had  been  taken 
Ikom  Cras'sus.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he  drove  back  the  Rhstians, 
who  had  invaded  the  peninsula,  and  intrusted  their  subjugation  to  Tibe-* 
rius  and  Drdsus  N6ro,  his  step-sons,  youths  of  great  promise  and 
valor.  They  succeeded  in  conquering  YindeUcia  and  Nor'icum ;  but 
their  eiibrts  to  subdue  Germany  were  baffled  by  the  undaunted  valor 
of  the  native  tribes,  and  the  great  difficulties  of  the  country,  whose 
ftNrests  and  marshes  rendered  discipline  unavailing. 

When  the  second  decennial  period  of  the  imperial  authority  termina* 
ted,  Augus^tus,  harassed  by  domestic  calamities,  as  well  as  the  cares  of 
empire,  seemed  really  anxious  to  resign,  and  enjoy  the  quiet  of  domea*- 
tic  life  ;  but  the  character  of  Tiberius,  now  .generally  regarded  as  his 
successor,  gave  so  much  alarm  to  the.  senate  and  people,  that  they 
cordially  joined  in  supplicating  the  emperor  to  continue  hw  reign.  The 
mateat  calamity  he  had  to  endure  was  the  disgraceful  c(H[idttCt  of  his. 
daughter  Jiilia,  whose  scandalous  debaucheries  fiUed  Rome  with  horror ; 
she  and  the  partners  of  her  crimes  were  banished  to  various  parts  of  the 
enmire,  and  some,  of  her  paramours  were  put  to  death. 

Wh^n  peace  waa  establiahsd  in  evei^  part  of  the  Roman  dominifme» 
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iAgiv^tn  dtedi  flie  fln^e  of  Jtew,  and  ksiMd  &•  AMmeifir  s  fMMnI 
cttiiBiw,  ot>  enwliDMit,  of  all  his  subjects.  It  was  at  tfak  period  that 
Jesus  Christ  waa  bom ;  and  ttm^  HteraHj ,  was  hia  adrent  tlie  signal  of 
^^OB.eavtk  peaoOf  and  good  wiU  toward  raea.*' 

The  ipsal  pfosperiigF  of  the  feign  of  Augus'tos  was  Unt  istennqited 
In:  the  vebelliaii  of  the  Germans,  which  £e  extortions  of  Qmntil^ins 
Var'us  prsToked.  ArauB^tus,  a  jovng  pmee  of  the  Cat^ti,  united  his 
eountiTinen  in  a'secrst  oonfederaoy ;  and  then,  pretending  firiendsbip  to 
Yar^vs,  conducted  him  into  the  dc^pdus-of  a  forest,  whm  his  troops 
oould  nei^r  fight  not  retveat.  In  due  sitaatioii  Armin'ius  attacked  the 
Romans^  from  whose  camp  he  stele  by  night,  and  so  harassed  diem  ihat 
most  of  the  officers  slew  themselves  in  despair  (a.  d.  10).  The  legion^ 
ansa,  thus  1^  without  leaders,  were  out  te  pieces^  sad  thus  the 
Aomans  reoeiredthe  greatest  overthrew  tfaat^  they  had  auffered  saoe  the 
defeat  of  Cras-'sus.  Wlien  the  news*  of  this  calamity  Was  brought  to 
Rome,  everybody  eipected  that  ihe  Germans  would  immedisiiehr  ctms 
the  Byline,  and  adraace  against  the  ciQr.  Augus^tus^  tlmttgh  over* 
whetaned  wilh  sorraw,  made  every  esertion  to  dlay  the  ^fteral  eon- 
stemation:  he  sent  his  soii-in-law  and  heir,  Tibenus,  la  guaid  the 
Rhine;  %ut  ho  prohibited  him  firom  following  the  wild  tribes  to  theif 
fiulnesses*  For  several  months  the  emperor  abandoned  himself  to 
tsanspoorta  of  grief^  during  which  he  frequently  eiEolfimed^  ^  Var'us,  re- 
store me<aiy  &giotts  !^  and  he  observed  the  fatal  day  as  a  meumfrd  so^ 
lennity'  until  ^s  death.  This  event  probably  tended*  to  hasten  his 
dissolution ;  he  was  seised  with  a  dangerous  attack  of  illness  at  Ni^es^ 
aiid.aa  he  was  returning  home  to  the  capital^ die  disease  oonpelled  him 
to  stop  at  H61a,  in  Can^^ik)  where  he  expired  (a.  i>.  14).  It  was  cur- 
rentiy  reported  that  the  empress  Liv^  accelerBted  his  death  by  adnuA* 
isterii^  poisoned  figs,  in  order  to  secure  the  suceessioft  for  Tiberius. 

TibiSrius  CladdioB  N^ro,  or^  as  he  was  called  after  his  adoption; 
Augus'tus  Tiberius  Ce'sar,  commenced  his  reign  by  procuring  the 
murder  of  young  Agrip^pa,  grandson  ^  tiie  late  mnperor,  whom  he 
dreaded  as  a  formidable  rival.  As  soon  as  las  aoeession  was  known  at 
Rome,  the  consuls,  senators,  and  Imights,  ran  headl6ng  into  slaveiy^ 
pretending  to  hail  Tibdrius  witii  extmvagant  joy,  while  they  professed 
equally  extravagant  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  Augus^tus.  Tiblrins  met 
tiMm  with  duplicity  equal  to  their  own :  he  affected  to  dedme  the  sor« 
ereign  power;  but^  after  long  debates,  aOewed  himself  to  be  won  ovev 
by  the  g^nend  supplications  of  tiie  senators.  Having  bound  himself 
by  oath  never  to  depart  from  the  regulations  of  his  jNredeeeswMr^  he  ea^- 
erted  himself  to  win  the  affections,  or  rather  disarm  tfie  suspicions,  of 
the  virtuous  Oermanieus,  whom  Atigus'tus  had  compelled  hitai  to  declare 
his  heir.  But  tive  jealousies  of  the  emporor  were  greatiy  nggtvnttA 
by  a  mutiny  of  the  troops  in  Grennany,w4ia  offered  to  raise  Gt^maa^icuo 
to  the  throne ;  and  though  he  fimdy  reftised,  and  severely  rebuked  their 
disloyalty,  yet  Tib6rius  thencefimi  was*  resolved  lipon  his  destrue^ 
tiso.  The  glory  which  the  yomig  prince  acquked  in  several  suecessftd 
campaigas  against  the  Germans,  at  lenglli  induced  tiie  emperor  to  recall 
him  to  Rooie^  under  die  pietenoe  -of  rewarding  hhn  with  a  triumph4 
But  Tiberius  soon  became  anmous  to  rsniove  from  Rome  a  person  w4iosw 
^aad  viitue  were  so  powerfoUy -comrasted  with  his-own  tyranny 


aotid  debancbefy :  IM  a^potirtrtl^liiiii  fgtt^msit  of  iSM  iiiHghi-provinew ; 
liot  at  the  same  time  he  seiit  Phoi  vmi  &!6  iiifatnons  ^s^lfb'  Plancinay  imo 
Syria,  secretly  instructing  ihem  to  thwart  German'icps  iii  all  his  under- 
takings. The  wicked  pair  obeyed  these  aHociotts  coqunsnds ;  and  the 
brave  prince,  after  undergoing  nMhiy  itiortifiestidBS,  aft  last  sunk  under 
them.  Attacked  by  a  s^tere  ditessi^,  aj^grivated  by  Mf^cions  of  Piso's 
treachery,  whom  he  believed  to  have  cpm|>aaded  ms'  death,  by  magic  or 
by  poison,  he  sent  for  his  wife  Agrippina;  and  having  besought  her  to 
humble  her  haughty  tfpitfit  foi  the  sdie  of  their  childt^ifc,  ^ipired,  to  the 

feneral  grief  (^  the  eiSplM  (k.  il.  19).  His  ashee  were  brought  to 
Lome  by  Agrippfna  \  and  though  she  arrived  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
Saturnalia,  the  mirtli  usual  at  that' festival  was  laid  aside,  imd  the  whole 
ci^  went  into  mourning. 

In  the  earl^  paH  of  his  i^gn  Tiberius  hfaid  aHectod  16  imitate  the 
clemency  of  Augtis^s  ;  but  he  Sioonbegaiot  to  itiditf^  his  uaiural  cruelty, 
and  many  of  the  most',  emitieht  nobles  were  put  to  death  under  pre^ 
fence  of  high  tfesson.  The  emperor's  depravity  was  exceeded  by  thai 
of  his  minister,  the  infisniMn  Sejinvs^  wlwsenaMe  has  passed  into  m 
pioverb.  This  ambitiouA  f^i¥€/tHd  si^eretly  aspireid  at  Ibe  empire,  and 
applied  himself  to  win  th6  fkvor  of  vheprietoriah' guards :  he  is  also  ae- 
cused  of  having  procured  the  death  of  Drtisiis,  the  emperor's  son,  and 
of  having  tried  to  desttoy  Agrippina  ai^  her  children.  But  his  most 
successhil  project  wa*  thai  removal  of  Tiberius  from  Reme,  persuading 
him  that  he  would  have  itiork^  fireiidoni  to  iixcNiig^  Ms  depraved  pasaiotts 
in  Camp^ia  than  in  the  capital.  T^e  emperoif  chose  for  his  retreal 
the  little  island  of  Cap'reso,  where  he  waOpwed  in  the  most  disgusting 
and  unnatural  vices :  whM^  Sejioite^  with  an  entiire  artnjr  of  spies  and 
infoifners,  put  to  death  the  motft  eti^n^nl  RoiiiattS  c^r  making  them 
undergo  the  useless  mockery  of  a  trial.  'Hb^rnis,  however,  soon  began 
to  suspect  his  minister,  and  secret  warnings  were  given  him  of  the 
dangerbns  prdtjects  that  SeJ&lus  had  formed.  It 'Was  appareiitly  neces- 
Mty,'hkirWeveT;  td  proceed  with'  cauti6ii,  and  the  emperor  felt  his  wWyf 
by  withdrawing  some  of  ^ti  homors  he  had  conferred.  Finding  that  iSitf 
ptople  gate  no  sigtis  of  discontent,  Tiberius  s^nt  the  conEBnandelr  of  tM 
pttetotian  guards  privately  to  Rbme'Wrth  a  letter  to  the  senate,  instmelP 
ing  him  to  inform  Sej^us  that  it  cont^ed  an  efthiefll  ri&coAimendaiioB^ 
tiy  hav6  him  invested  with  the  tribunitiaii  pow^f.  The  tninisleir,  deceit^ 
by  this  hope,  hastily  oOtivened  the'ifen^te,  aiid  oioi  presehting  himself  td^ 
ttat  body,  ww  sttrrontided  by  a'  hoi^e  of  flatteren,  congratulating  hi^ 
dtt  hhrneW  dignity.  But  when  the  fatal' efpilstle  was  re^,  in  #hich  hc^ 
wns  accused  of  treason,  and  ordieri  giv^n  for  his  arrest,  he  was  iiiime- 
diatdy  aMandoned,  and  those  who  h^  b^en  nio^t  seryile  in  theit  flai^' 
teries  became  loudest  trt  theit  intectttbb  and  ezecratioins'.  A  huttri^ 
Aecfee  wa«  parsed  cotidieiMillig  hhn  to  dea£h,  and  was  pttt  in  execudotif 
the  vetjr  9ktn^  dayt  agimeral  slaughter  of  his  friends'  and  relations  ftl^ 
bwedV  his  itinoceUt  eUldten,  thdugh  of  fbry  tctader  years,  were  pot  id 
dbiith  with  ciibimstances  of  gt^t  biLilbarit^;  and  the  ^umeiiDua  stalliei^ 
ibat^iGul  beon  erected  to  Mb  hbi«)irw^  mAtftt  to  pieces  b^  die  flcMlB^ 
fliiiltittfde.  .T%i^  0](emofiab1e  (fxHi^ph  of  Ae  ihstabffity  of  hmajbi  gratify 
deur  i^  powierft^y  describ^id  by  It^enal,  in  his  satire  on  the  'VVnity  d* 
Hinnaik  WUhea.    THe  ^^jMgi  is  ibna  translated*  by  Dtydett  :• 


^^flome  ukdi  for  «ivied  pcMver,  whkk  p«Uie  kate. 
Punmes  and  hurries  hcsdloag,  to  their  fat^  t 
Down  go  the  titles,  and  the  statue  crowned 
Is  by  base  hands  in  the  next  river  drowned. 
The  guiltfess  hones  and  the  chariot-wheel 
*    '  The  same  effects  of  Tiilgar  fwj  feelt 

The  smith  prepares  his  hammer  for  the  ftroke. 
While  the  lunged  bellows  hissing  fire  provoke  f 
Sejanas,  almost  first  of  koman.  names, 
The  great  Sejanvs  cTKCkles  in  the  flames  I 
Formed  in  the  forge  the  pliant  braas  is  laid 
On  anvils :  and  of  head  and  limbs  are  made  • 

.  Fans,  cans,  and  gridirons,  a  whole  kitchen  trade* 
Adorn  your  doors  with  laurel ;  and  a  bull. 
Milk-white  and  large,  lead  to  the  Capitol ; 
Sejanus,  with  a  rope,  is  dragged  along, 
The  sport  and  laughter  of  the  giddy  throng  I 

*  Good  Lord,'  they  cry,  ^  what  Ethiop  lips  he  bears  I 
3ee  what  a  hang-dog  face  the  scoundrel  wears  I 
By  Jove,  I  never  could  endure  his  sight ; — 

But,  say,  how  came  his  monstrous  crimes  to  I^htl 
What  LB  the  charge,  and  who  the  eridenee  I 
The  savior  of  the  nation  and  the  prince  f '— 

*  Nothing  of  this ;  but  our  M  Csesar  sent 
A  tedious  letter  to  his  parliament.' — 

*  Nay,  sirs,  if  Csesar  wrote,  I  ask  no  more ; 
He's  guilty,  and  the  question's  out  of  dow/ 
How  goes  ^e  mob  f  for  thai'a  a  mighty  thing— 
When  the  king's  trump,  the  mob  are  for  the  king : 
They  follow  fortune,  and  the  eommoo  cry 

Is  stUl  against  the  rogue  condemned  to  die. 

But  the  same  very  mob,  that  rascal  crowd, 
Had  eried  S^nus,  with  a  ^out  as  kMid^ 
Had  his  designs  by  fortune's  favor  blest, 
f  Succeeded,  and  the  prince's  age  opprest." 

i 

.  The  croelty  of  Tiberivs  was  increased  tenfold  afVer  the  removal  of 
his  favorite ;  the  least  circumstance  rendered  him  suspicious ;  and  when 
once  a  nohle  was  suspected,  his  fate  was  sealed.  In  all  his  extmvagan^ 
cies  he  was  supported  by  the  servile  senate ;  and  this  body,  once  so 
independent,  never  ventured  even  to  remonstrate  against  his  sanguinary 
decrees.  At  length,  continued  debauchery  undermined  the  emperors 
eonstitution :  but  with  the  usual  weakness  of  licentious  sovereigns,  he 
endeavored  to  disguise  the  state  of  his  health,  not  merely  from  his 
court,  but  his  physicians.  At  length,  finding  death  approach  very 
npidly,  he  bequeathed  the  empire  to  Gains  Calig^ula,  the  only  surviving, 
son  of  his  nephew  and  victim  German^icus.  It  is  said  that  he  chose 
this,  prince,  though  well  aware  of  his  natural  depravity,  that  his  own 
veign  might  be  regretted,  when  contrasted  with  the  still  more  sanguinary 
rule  of  his  successor.  Soon  after  having  signed  his  will,  Tiberius  was 
seized  with  a  fainting  fit,  and  the  courtiers,  believing  him  dead,  hastened 
to  ojSer  their  homage  to  Calig^ula ;  but  the  emperor  rallied,  and  there 
was  ^^on  to  fear  his  vengeance.  Mac'ro,  the  commander  of  the 
guards,  averted  the  danger  by  smothering  the  weak  old  man.  with  m 
weight  of  coverings,  under  pretence  of  keeping  him  warm  (▲.  n.  37). 
*  In  ttiis  reign,  though  the  forms  of  the  constitution  were  retained,  its 
spirit  and  sub^we  were  cgmpletely  altered ;  the  government  became 
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«  complete  despodsm ;  and  the  only  use  of  tbe  senile  waa  to  rejiater 
the  edicta  of  the  aoTereign.  While  Tih^nua  waa  emperor,  Jeaua  Uhoriat 
waa  crucified  in  Judea,  under  the  pnmroetorahip  of  Pontiua  Pilate 
(a.  d.  33).  It  ia  aaid,  but  on  very  douotful  authority,  that  Tib^riua, 
Laving  received  an  account  of  hia  rairaclea,  wished  to  have  him  en- 
rolled among  the  gods,  hut  that  his  deaigna  were  frustrated  by  the  of^ 
poaition  of  the  aenate. 

Caius,  aumamed  Calig'ula  from  the  military  boots  {ea^m)  which  he 
was  accuatomed  to  wear,  was  received  on  his  accession  with  tbe 
utmost  enthusiasm  by  both  the  ^nate  and  the  people,  on  account  of  the 
great  merits  of  hia  father  German^icua.  He  began  his  reign  by  libera- 
ting all  the  state  misoners,  and  dismissing  the  whole  horde  of  spies  and 
informera  whom  Tib^riua  had  encouraged.  By  these  and  odier  aimilar 
«cta  of  generoaity,  he  became  ao  popular,  that  when  he  was  attacked 
by  aickneaa,  the  whole  empire  was  filled  with  sorrow,  and  innumerable 
•sacrificea  yere  offered  in  every  temple  for  hia  recoveiy .  Thia  aickneaa 
probably  diaordered  his  brain,  for  in  hia  altered  conduct  after  hia  reeto- 
ration  to  health  there  appears  fully  aa  much  inaanity  aa  wickedneaa. 
Young  Tiberius,  whom  he  had  adopted,  waa  hia  first  victim ;  he  then 
ordered  all  the  priaonera  ia  Rome  to  be  thrown  to  wild  beasts  without 
m  trial.  But  Calig'ula  waa  not  aatisfied  with  aimple  murder ;  it  waa  hia 
fiendiah  pleasure  to  witness  the  sufferings  <^  his  victims,  and  protract 
choir  torturea,  in  order  that  they  might,  aa  he  aaid,  feel  themaelvea 
dying.  Finding  no  one  dare  to  oppoae  his  sanguinary  caprices,  he 
began  to  regard  himself  aa  aomething  more  than  a  mere  mortal,  and  to 
claim  divine  honors ;  and  finally,  he  erected  a  temple  to  himaelf,  and 
instituted  a  college  of  prieata  to  auperintend  his  own  worship.  A  leas 
guBty  Ixxt  more  iS»urd  proceeding  waa  the  reverence  he  claimed  for  hia 
favorite  horse  Incitatus,  whom  he  frequently  invited  to  dine  at  the  im- 
perial table,  where  the  animal  fed  <m  gilt  oats,  and  drank  the  moat 
costly  winea  from  jewelled  goblets.  It  is  even  said  that  nothing  but 
his  aeath  prevented  him  from  raising  this  favorite  steed  to  the  consul* 
«hip.  While  the  whole  city  was  scandalized  by  his  outrageoua  liceup- 
dousness,  men  were  suddeid^  astounded  to  hear  that  the  emperor  had 
reaolved  to  lead  an  army  against  the  Grermans  in  peraon,  and  the  moat 
extensive  preparations  were  made  for  hia  expedition.  Aa  might  have 
been  expected,  the  campaign  waa  a  mere  idle  parade ;  and  Calig'ula, 
notwithataading,  claimed  tl^  most  extravagant  lM>nor8 ;  and  finding  the 
aenate  slower  in  adulation  than  he  expected,  aeriously  contemphir 
ted  the  maaaacre  of  the  entire  body.  At  lengih  the  Romana  became 
weftry  of  a  monater  equally  wicked  and  ridiculoua ;  a  conapiracy  waa 
formed  for  his  destruction ;  and  he  was  slain  in  one  of  the  paaaagea  of 
the  Cii^cua  by  Chsr6a,  the  c^iptun  of  the  prstorian  guards  (a.  n.  40). 
His  body  lay  a  long  time  exposed,  but  was  finally  interred  like  that  of 
a  slave :  his  wife  and  infont  child  were  murdered  by  the  conaparatorsy 
who  dreaded  future  vengeance. 

Claddiua,  the  brot)ier  of  German'icua  and  uncle  of  the  lale  empenn% 
a  prince  of  weak  intellect,  waa  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  c<mspiratora, 
whose  choice  was  sanctioned  by  the  aenate.  The  unfortunate  idipt, 
thus  placed  at  the  head  of  the  empire,  was  during  his  entire  reign  the  pup* 
pet  of  worthleaa  and  wicked  favorilea,  among  whom  the  most  infamous 
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iirare  the  cmpraw  Measaliaa  aad  Agrippfnay  the  eunuch  pM(das«  and 
."die  fteedoaen  Pal'las  and  Narcb'sus.  His  reign  comnaenoed  with  the 
•pntiifthBient.  of  those  who  had  oonqiired  against  Calig^ula :  thej  were 
,elaio«  not  for  the  crime. they  had  commitled,hat  because  they  were  8ii»- 

:ted  of  a  design  tO'Testpre.the  an<aent  oonstilution.  Notwithstanding 
weakness,  ClaiuiiQs  uadertodL  an  jexpedition  into  Britain,  where 
the  native  tribes  were  wasting  their  strength  in  rautiial  wars,  and  he 
commenced  a  series  o(  campaigns  which  eventually  led  to  the  complete 
^•bjn^Blioa  of  the  sonthein  partof  the  island.  The  senate  granted  him 
a. magnifioent triumphal  procession  on  his  return ;  and  Messcilina,  whose 
]flfid«iitiea  were  now  notorious,  aocompanied  the  emperor  in  a  stately 
idMiriot  iduring  the  solemnity.  The  cruelty  of  the  empress  was  as  great 
ftd  her  infamy :  at  her  instigation  Gkuidius  put  to  death  some  of  the 
loost  eminemt  nobles,  and  the  confiscation  of  their  fortones  supplied  her 
•fidth  money  to  layish  on  her  paramours.  At  length  she  proceeded  to 
ftttoh  an  eztnivag^nt  length,  that  she  openly  married  Sil'ius^  one  of  her 
-adulterers ;  aad  Narcis^sus,  whom  she  had  displeased,  gave  the  em* 
^ror  private  information  of  her  guilt,  aad  ahe  was  slain  in  the  gaidena 
iwhich  had  been  the  chief  theatre  of  her  crimes. 

Soon  after  the.dealh  of  MessaUna,  CbUidius  married  his  niece  Agrip- 
pina,  the.  widow  of  Domftius  Aheaobar'bua,  by  whom  ahe  had  one  son, 
jorighially  cajkd  after  hia  lather,  but  hettca'  known  in  hiatory  by  the 
name  of  Neio.  The  new  empresa  did  not,  like  her  predecessor,  render 
4he  .state  subaprvient  to  her  amours,  but  she  grasped  at  power  to  indulge 
Jier  insatiable  avarice,  bouadless  ambkion,  and  unparalleled  cruelty. 
jShe  ruled  die  emperor  and  the  empire,  appeared  with  him  in  the  sMsate, 
iMU.oa  the  aame. throne  during  all  public  ceremonies,  gave  audience,  to 
Ibreign  princes  and  ambassadors,  and  even  look  a  ahare  in  the  admiop 
iatrataon  of  justice.  She  at  len|^  prevailed  upon  Clatidiua  to  adopt  her 
fohild  DomitiuB  (Nero),  aad  constitute  him  heir  of  the  sover^gnty,  in 
|irkfeience  to  his  own  son  Britan'nicus.  But  Cla^diue  showing  some 
•eigne  of  ian  intention  to  change  the  saccesaioo  again,  Agiipptoia  pro- 
•cured  him  to  he  poisoned  by  his  favorite  eunuch  and  the  state  physi^iaa 
i(a.  d.  54).  Having  previoualy  gained  over  Bur'rhua,  tibie  Ci4>taitt  of  4he 
pTVtorian  guards,  to  her  interest,  the  empress  concealed  her  husband's 
deaih  until  she  had  secured  the  amy  in  &vorof  her  son,  lightly  judging 
.that  the  senate  woidd  confirm  the  choice. of  the  soldiers. 

Neco  Gladdius  Cv'sar  had  been  nnrtured  in  the  midst  of  erimes,  aad 
•educated  for  the  stage  rather  than  the  state ;  he  was  still  a  youUi  of 
aeveateoi,  and  he  looked  on  the  empire  aa  only  an  extensive  field  for 
the  iiidvlg^nce  of  hia  paasions.  He  soon  became  weary  of  his  modier's 
imperious  ^ule ;  and  Agrippina,  finding  herself  neglected,  threatened  to 
^atose  the  crown  to  Britaa'^cus.  This  was  the  aignal  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  young  prince :  poison  waa  administer^  to  him  by  one  of 
finb  emperor's  emissaries,  and  a  few  hours  after  his  death,  hia  body  waa 
borne  to  the  pile  ;  for  so  little  care  had  the  emperor  of  conceaUag  hia 
;ihare  in  the  nrarder,  that  the.preparalions  for  the  princess  ftmeral  were 
,made  be£ove  Uie  poison  was  administered.  An  infamoua  woman,  Pop- 
^'a  Safaina,  who  had  abaadoned  iier  hnaband  to  live  in  aduheiy  with 
-ihe  emperor,  atimulated  N6ro  to  ^till  greater  crimes.  Persuaded  thai 
4uring  the  lifetime  of  Agijyqphia  ahe  could  not  hope  to  remove  Oct&vu^ 
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Jaramaar*  bjr  eveiy  means  in  her  Jiower,  to  the  murder  of  his  mother. 
\6tQ  himself  was  aoxious  to  nmove  one  whom  he  so  greatly  feared ; 
but  he  dreaded  the  resentment  of  the  Romans,  who>  in  spite  of  her 
orimes,  revereoced  the  last  reprefl;entatiTe  of  the  family  of  German'icns. 
A^er  various  attempts  to  destroy  her  secretly  had  failed,  a  body  of 
armed  men  weiesent  to  her  house,  and  she  was  murdered  in  her  bed. 
A  labored  apology  for  this  matricide  was  soon  afler  published,  which, 
it  is  painful  to  learn,  was  composed  by  the  philosopher  Sendees. 

The  death  of  Bui^rhus,  whether  by  poison  or  disease  is  uncertain,  led 
to  a  great  deterioration  of  Nero*s  cnaracter ;  ibr  the  influence  of  thaS 
sble  statesman  had  restrained  the  emperor  from  many  extra.T]|gaacea 
In  which  he  was  anxious  to  iiidulge,  Tigellinus,  a  wretch  intamoua 
for  aU  the  crimes  that  are  engendered  by  cruel^  and  lust,  became  the 
BOW  minister ;  and  Nero  no  longer  kept  within  ue  bounds  of  ordinary 
decency.  Sendees  was  banished  from  the  court ;  the  empress  Octavia 
was  divorced,  and  afrerward  murdered ;  finally,  Popps'a  was  publicly 
Biaxried  to  the  emperor.  A  tour  through  Italy  gave  Nero  an  opportunity 
of  appearing  as  a  singer  on  the  stage  at  Naples,  and  he  was  excessivelgr 
gratified  by  the  applraae  with  idiich  the  Neapolitans  and  some  Alex* 
andrians  fed  his  vanity.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Rome,  m  dreadful  con« 
Bagration,  which  lasted  nine  days,  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  th9 
city ;  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  die  fire  had  been  kindled  by 
the  emperor's  orders.  Upon  the  ruins  of  the  demolished  city  N^ro 
erected  his  celebrated  golden  palace,  which  seems  to  have  been  more 
remarkable  for  its  vast  extent,  and  the  richness  of  die  materiMs  used  in 
its  constraction,  than  for  the  taste  ta  beauty  of  the  architectural  design. 
To  silence  the  repcnrt  of  his  havii^  caused  the  late  calamity,  Niro 
transferred  the  guilt  of  die  fire  to  the  new  sect  of  the  Christians,  whose 
numbers  were  rapidly  increasing  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  A  cruel 
persecution  commenced ;  first,  idl  who  openly  acknowleojred  their  con* 
nexion  widi  the  sect  were  arrealed  and  tortored :  then  mm  their  ex- 
torted confessions,  diousands  of  others  were  seized  and  condemned,  not 
for  die  burning  of  the  ciQr,  but  on  the  still  more  ludicrous  charge  of 
hatred  and  enmi^  to  mankind.  Their  death  and  torture  were  ag« 
gravated  with  cruel  derision  and  sport ;  fiir  they  were  either  covered 
with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  devouring  dogs,  or 
fiftstened  to  crosses,  or  wrapped  up  in  combusdble  garments,  mat  when 
the  daylight  failed,  they  mi^t  serve,  like  torches,  to  illuminate  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  For  this  tragical  spectacle  N6re  lent  his  own  gar- 
dens, and  exhibited  at  die  same  time  the  public  diversions  of  the  circus ; 
sometimes  driving  a  chariot  in  person,  and  sometimes  standing  among 
the  people  m  *  speotator,  in  the  habit  of  a  charioteer. 
.  The  extravagant  eoq^enses  of  the  golden  palace,  the  restoration  of 
the  city,  the  emperor's  luxuries,  and  the  entertainments  given  to  the 
pe<^le,  exhausted  the  exchequer,  and  led  to  a  system  of  plunder  and 
extortion  which  nearly  caused  the  dissolution  of  die  empire.  Not  only 
Italy,  but  all  the  provinces,  the  several  confederate  nations,  and  all  tlm 
cities  that  had  the  tide  of  free,  were  piUaeed  and  laid  waste.  l*he 
temples  of  the  gods  aiid  the  houses  of  individuals  were  equally  stripped 
of  dieir  treasures ;  but  otill  snaqgh  could  not  be  obtained  to  support  the 
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emperor's  boimoiess  prodigality.  At  length  a  conspiracy  was  fynabi 
for  his  destruction  by  Cnefus  Pfso,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  die  Ro* 
man  nobility  engaged.  It  was  accidentally  discorered;  and  N^n> 
eagerly  seized  such  a  pretence  for  giving  loose  to  his  sanguinaiy  dispo* 
sitions.  Among  the  victims  were  the  philosopher  Sendees,  diie  poet 
Ltican,  Piso,  and  most  of  the  leading  -nobles.  In  the  midst  of  the 
massacres,  Nero  appeared  on  the  stage  as  a  candidate  for  the  prize  of 
music  which  of  coiurse  he  obtained.  About  the  same  time  he  killed 
the  en^press  Poppe'a  by  kicking  her  while  pregnant. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  such  repeated  atrocities  should  not  have 
driven  the  Roman  people  to  revolt ;  but  the  lower  classes  feh  nothing 
of  the  imperial  despotism,  and  did  not  sympathize  with  the*  calamities 
of  the  nobles,  because  the  ancient  oppressions  of  the  aristocracy  were 
still  remembered.  They  were,  besides,  gratified  by  a  monthly  distribu- 
tion of  com,  by  occasional  supplies  of  wine  and  meat  {canjiaria  ei 
eviseereUiones),  and  by  the  magnificent  shows  of  the  circus  (muTiera). 
In  fact,  the  periods  of  tyranny  were  the  golden  days  of  the  poor ;  and 
N6ro  was  far  more  popular  wiUi  th^  rabble  than  any  statesman  or  general 
of  the  republic  had  ever  been. 

Not  satisfied  with  his  Italian  fame,  N6ro  resolved  to  display  his  mu- 
sical skill  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  for  this  purpose  passed  over  into 
Greece.  The  applauses  he  received  in  his  tour  from  the  spectators  so 
gratified  him,  that  he  declared  **  the  Greeks  alone  perfectly  understand 
music.''  He  transmitted  a  particular  account  of  his  victories  to  the  sen- 
ate, and  ordered  thanksgivings  and  sacrifices  to  be  offered  for  them  in 
every  temple  throughout  the  empire.  That  no  monuments  of  other  vic- 
tors might  remain,  he  commanded  all  their  statues  to  be  pulled  down, 
dragged  through  the  streets,  and  either  dashed  to  pieces,  or  thrown  into 
the  conunon  sewers.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  the  dreadful  rebel- 
lion, which  destroyed  the  Jewish  nation,  commenced  in  Palestine :  Ces'- 
titts  Gallus,  the  governor  of  Syria,  having  been  defeated  in  an  attempt 
to  besiege  Jerusalem,  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  intrusted  to  the  cele* 
brated  Vespdsian.  Though  N6ro  had  been  greatly  delighted  by  the  ex- 
cessive adulations  of  the  Achaeans,  he  did  not  abstain  from  plundering 
their  country ;  and  A'chaia  suffered  more  from  his  peacefm  visit  than 
from  the  open  war  of  Mum'mius  or  S3r!'la. 

Soon  after  the  emperor's  return  to  Rome,  formidable  insurrections 
burst  forth  in  the  western  provinces,  occasioned  by  the  excessive  taxa- 
tion to  which  they  were  subjected.  Jtilius  VinMex,  descended  from  the 
ancient  kings  of  Aquitain,  was  the  first  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt 
in  Celtic  Gaul,  of  which  he  was  governor.  Gal'ba  soon  after  was  pro- 
dammed  emperor  in  Spain  by  his  soldiers,  and  was  supported  by  O'tho, 
the  governor  of  Lusit£nia.  Nero  was  not  much  disturbed  by  the  re- 
bellion of  Yin^dex ;  but  the  hostility  of  Gal^a  filled  him  with  conster- 
nation. He  was,  however,  consoled  for  a  time  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Gaub,  who  were  so  completely  overthrown  by  Vir- 

g'nius,  the  imperial  lieutenant,  that  YfnMex  slew  himself  i|i  despair, 
al^a  would  now  have  been  ruined,  had  not  Nymphid'ius,  whom  Nero 
had  appointed  the  colleague  of  Tig^llfnus,  seduced  the  praetorian  guards 
to  renounce  their  allegiance.  The  emperor  was  immediately  abandoned 
by  all  his  mimsters  and  servants ;  he  fled  from  Rome,  and  sought  refuge 
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in  the  bouse  of  Pbfion,  one  of  Ms  freedmen.  Here  be  soon  learned 
that  he  bad  been  declared  an  enemy  to  the  state,  and  sentenced  to  be 
executed  according  to  ancient  custom  {more  majorum).  Inquiring  the 
nature  of  this  punishment  be  was  informed  that  he  was  to  be  placed 
in  a  pillory,  and  beaten  to  death  with  rods  (a.  d.  68).  At  the  prospect 
of  such  a  cruel  fate  be  was  filled  with  horror,  and  declared  that  he 
would  conunit  suicide ;  but  his  courage  failed  when  he  was  about  to  use 
the  dagger.  At  length,  hearing  the  galloping  of  the  horse  sent  to  ar- 
rest bim,  he  requested  the  aid  of  his  freedman  Ejpaphroditus,  and  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound.  He  was  not  quite  dead  when  the  centurion, 
sent  by  the  senate,  arrived,  and  endeavored  to  stop  the  blood.  N^ro, 
looking  at  him  sternly,  said,  *<  It  is  too  late.  Is  this  your  fidelity  V^  and 
soon  after  expired.  His  body  was  interred  privately,  but  honorably ; 
and  many  of  the  lower  ranks,  whose  favor  he  had  won  by  his  extrava- 
gant liberalities,  lamented  his  loss,  honored  his  memory,  and  brought 
flowers  to  decorate  his  tomb. 

During  this  reign  the  provinces  were  harassed  by  frequent  revolts  : 
in  addition  to  those  we  have  already  noticed,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
mention  the  revolt  of  the  Iceni  in  Britain,  under  the  command  of  their 
heroic  queen  Boadicea.  She  took  up  arms  to  revenge  the  gross  insults 
and  injuries  she  had  received ;  falling  unexpectedly  on  the  Roman  col- 
onies and  garrisons,  she  destroyed  a  great  number  both  of  them  and 
their  allies ;  and  could  she  have  secured  the  co-operation  of  all  the  na- 
tive tribes,  might  have  liberated  her  country.  This  dangerous  insur- 
rection was  quelled  by  Suet6nius  Paulinus,  who  added  the  island  of 
Anglesey  to  the  Roman  dominions ;  thus  taking  from  the  Druids,  the 
secret  instigators  of  resistance  to  all  foreign  power,  the  great  centre 
both  of  their  religion  and  their  influence. 

The  family  of  the  Cesars,  properly  speaking,  ended  with  Calig^ula ; 
but  as  both  N6ro  and  Claudius  were  maternally  descended  from  Augus'- 
tus,  they  are  usually*reckoned  among  the  members  of  the  Julian,  or  first 
imperial  house.  Its  extinction,  notwithstanding  the  vices  of  its  later 
members,  was  a  serious  calamity  to  the  empire ;  it  led  to  a  series  of 
sanguinary  wars,  arising  from  disputed  successions,  during  which  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  state  was  wrested  equally  from  the  emperors 
and  senate  by  a  licentious  soldiery. 

Section  II.— /Vom  the  Extinction  of  the  Mian  to  that  of  the  first  Flavian 

Jntmily, 

FROM   A.  D.  68   TO   A.  D.  96. 

Ser'vius  SuL'pTTitrs  Gal'ba,  universally  acknowledged  seventh  em- 
peror after  the  death  of  N6ro,  was  descended  from  an  illustrious  family 
that  had  been  eminently  distinguished  for  warlike  achievements  during 
the  later  ages  of  the  republic.  He  was  now  in  the  seventy-diird  year 
ei  his  age,  and,  on  account  of  his  infirmities,  travelled  very  slowly 
toward  Rome.  NymphidCius  took  advantage  of  thie  delay,  to  make  a 
struggle  for  empire  by  bribing  the  pretorian  guards ;  but  his  conduct  du- 
ring the  reign  of  N6ro  had  rendered  him  so  deservedly  unpopular,  that 
he  was  murdered  by  the  very  soldiers  who  had  taken  ms  money, 
zash  conspiracy  indbced  GaFba  to  sully  the  commencement  of  hui 
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jre^p  by  unseasonable  seveiities,  which  gave  the  more  eCenee  to  hfa 
aubjects,  as  they  had  not  been  anticipated.  It  was  soon  discovered  Ibsit 
the  new  emperor,  however  virtuous  himself,  was  the  tod  of  anwcurthy 
favorites,  who,  uxider  the  sanction  of  his  name,  jdundered  the  peoplci, 
and  deprived  the  sddiers  of  their  usual  donative.  A  revolt  of  the  1^ 
gions  in  Upper  Cermany  induced  Gal'ba  to  nominate  a  successor;  ks 
chose  Cnefus  Piso,  descended  from  the  old  triumvirs  Cras'sus  and  Pom''- 
jpey,  who  was  greatly  esteemed  for  his  talents,  virtues,  and  engaging 
manners.  But  this  appointment  gave  great  offence  to  O'tho,  who  had 
been  foremost  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Gal'ba:  taking  advantage  of  the 
discontent  of  the  prietorian  guards,  he  went  to  their  camp,  aod  easily 
induced  these  turbulent  warriors  to  proclaim  him  emperor.  Gal'ba  pre- 
pared to  make  a  vigorous  struggle  for  his  crown,  but  his  soldiers  refusad 
to  obey  the  orders  of  their  commander ;  and  when  he  was  borne  in  a 
litter  to  enforce  obedience,  those  who  carried  him,  terrified  by  the  tu- 
mult, threw  down  the  chair,  and  the  aged  emperor,  thus  lying  helpless» 
was  slain  by  one  of  the  veterans  (a.  o.  69).  His  body  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  indignity  by  the  factious  troops ;  Piso,  his  appointed 
successor,  was  murdered ;  and  thepnelorian  guards  threatened  destruc- 
tion to  all  who  did  not  acquiesce  in  their  decision. 
•  O^tho,  thus  raised  to  the  empire,  was,  during  his  brief  reign,  a  pas- 
sive instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  licentious  soldiers.  Scarcely  had 
he  been  fixed  upon  the  throne,  when  he  found  that  he  would  have  to 
struffgle  for  empire  with  a  formidaUe  rival,  Yitel'lius,  the  commander 
of  me  legions  in  lower  Germany.  Ydlens  and  Caecina  joined  the 
usurper  with  numerous  forces,  and  intelligence  soon  arrived  of  their 
advance  toward  Italy  through  Gaul.  Their  arri;^al  in  Ital^  filled  Rchbo 
with  consternation,  which  the  licentious  indolence  in  which  OHho  in- 
dulged by  no  means  tempted  to  abate.  But  on  the  near  approach  of 
danger,  the  emperor  Laid  aside  his  pleasures  and  debaucheries,  making 
the  most  vigorous  measures  for  resistance.  Most«f  the  provinces  de- 
clared in  his  favor,  and  could  he  have  protracted  the  war,  he  would 
probably  have  preserved  his  crown.  But  the  pnetorian  guards,  wearied 
of  the  unusual  hardships  of  a  campaign,  and  eager  to  return  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  capital,  demanded  to  be  led  instantly  against  the  en- 
emy. O'tho  withdrew  to  a  place  of  safety,  but  ordered  his  generals  to 
give  battle  without  delay.  The  decisive  engagement  was  fought  at 
Bedrfftcum,  near  the  banks  of  the  Po :  early  in  the  day,  the  pretortsu 
guards,  attacked  in  flank  by  a  Botavian  column,  fled  in  disorder,  and 
threw  the  rest  of  the  army  into  confusion.  This  unexpected  disaster 
gave  Vitellius  an  easy  victory  ;  and  following  up  his  success,  he  took 
possession  of  the  imperial  camp.  CVtho,  having  leaned  the  news  of 
the  battle,  oenvwed  tlie  rest  of  his  soldiers,  thanked  them  for  their  fi* 
delky,  and  intimated  his  resolution  not  to  permit  his  life  to  be  the  esnse 
of  further  bloodshed.  Thai  night  he  committed  suicide^  having  only 
reigned  three  mon^.  He  was  hononibly  utersad  by  his  soldiera,  who 
showed  sincere  Bonow  for  his  loss. 

Yitel'lius  was  a  slave  to  gluttony  sndL  debauchery :  he  Tooerved  very 
eoldly  the  cos^gratulations  >Qf  the  senate  om  his  victory  end  sccesaioa« 
and  be  was  ivelnctant  to  eaqpose  himself  to  the  dangers  of  ^e  turbu- 
lences that  the  soldiersi  bpck  of  his  and  O^tbo's  aaayi  exdied  in  Ilaly. 
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At  length  he  teedie  bk  public  entraiiee  into  Bomey  aad  ^Bdeavored  to 
win  tke  fwvoref  the  populace  by  l^ge  .donatiTes  and  expensive  enter- 
taramefliB  in  the  ckretts.  Letnieting  all  the  po^er  of  tbe  state  tp  unworthy 
favontes,  1m  devoted  binwelf  wholly  to  the  pteaeures  of  the  taUe,  on 
which  he  sipiandefed  neajrly  seven  millions  of  money  in  less  than  four 
months.  Nothiof,  howerer,  fare  freater  soandal  to  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  seaators^  thkn  his  solemnizing,  with  gveaC  ponqp,  Ae. obsequies 
0f  N6to,  and  compelling  Ibe  Augustal  prieafis,  an  aider  ^consecrated  by 
Tibehos  lor  ai^rinte^ng  the  nligious  rites. of  the  Julian  family,  to 
attend  at  ihat  c^oeaM^ny .  While  be  was  thus  insiiking  hia  aubjects,  and 
wasting  the  wealth  of  the  .em{Hre,  fortune,  or  rather  Providence,  waa 
laisiDg.him  up  a  competitor  in  a  distant  province.  Vesp^ian  was  car« 
fyiMkjg  on  the  war  against  the  Jews  with  great  success,  when  he  heard 
ef  the  death  of  N6ro,  and  tiie- election  of  Gal^ :  he  sent  his  son  -Ti* 
t«s  to  present  hu  allegiance  to  the  new  emperor :  but  ere  bB  could 
reach  Itsdy,  GaFba  waa  no  ^nore,  and  O^tho.  and  Vitel^us  were  con* 
tending  for  the  empire.  Titua  returned  to  his  fadier,  whom  he  found 
ready  to  swear  aflegiance  to  Vitel'Uus,  though  the  array  wished  him  t^ 
dledaie  himself  .emperor.  tVesp^an's  reluctance,  whetiier  real  or  a^ 
laeted,  was  overcome  by  the  eadiortataona  of  Muci^ns,  governor  of 
Sylria,  and  die  tiibntary  monarchs  of  the  eaat,  whose  frien&iip^he  had 
won  by  his  justice  and  moderation.  No  sooner  did  he  commence  his 
nuurch  .towie^  Europe,  than  the  legions  quartered  in  llljrr^ioum  and 
Paandnia  declared  in  his  favor ;  nor  was  there  any  province  on  which 
¥itenina  could  rely  for  support  except  Africa.  Primus  and  Virus,  at 
Ae  bead  of  the  lilyyian  armies,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  made  themselves 
MMters  of  Verona,  and  at  the  aame  time  ^  fleet  at  Ravenna  declared 
in  fovor  of  VespAaum.  CsDclna,  vrho  bad  the  principal  share  in  xaiaing 
▼itel'Mua  to  the  thiDone,  followed  the  same  course,  but  hia  soldiers  die- 
approved  his  oonduct,  and  put  him  in  .irons.  Primus,  advancing  south* 
ward,  AnoountoBed  Ae  forces  of  ViteFlius  near  Cremdna,  and  totally 
Bouted  ttem,  after  a  battfe  which  lasted  the  entire  day  and  a  great  pait 
of  the  fcfllowing  night.  Tbe  city  of  Crem6na,  after  a  deaperato  resiat* 
ance,  waa  taken  by  atorm,  and  the  greater  part  of  theinhflbitaats  put  to 
the  sword.  Valena,  who  went  to  raise  an  army  in  the  western  pnwin* 
oea  to  snppoit  Hm  emperor,  was  taken  prisoner,  upon  whioh  Gaul^ 
Spain:,  and  Brittiin,  declared  in  favor  of  Vespisian. 

Vitisl'Hus  at  SxHi  refused  to  believe  the  evil  tidings  that  reached  him 
'  am  every  quarter ; '  but  <at  length  on  the  near  approacb  oi  danger,  he 
hasted  to  aeenre  the  passes  of  &e  Apennines.  Primus,  hotwever,  by  a 
hazardous  march  through  the  toow,  forced  bis  way  over  the  moontaina, 
and  seat  the  head  of  VlUens  to  be  displayed  to  the  imperial  army,  as  a 
Iwoof  of  his  aaocesa  in  odier  quarters.  Immediately  Vitel'lius  was 
sbandoned  by  his  troops :  .he  fled  hastily  to  Acme,  add  reoeiving  no  en- 
oonragement  fnm  aenate  or  people,  adidioated  his  authority.  Some  of 
the-pimtOEian  guards,  however,  dreading  t^e  atdct  discipline  of  Veapi^ 
sian,  compelled  the  wretched  monarch  to  resume  the  pnple.  The  city 
waa  Aiatracted  by  a  horrid  civil  tumxd%  i^  wliioh  many.o^  the  princ^al 
nobles  perished,  and  the  Capitol  was  burned  to  the  ground.  Primus, 
hearing  of  dieae  dhsorders,  adivanced  wi^  aU  apeed  to  Rome,  fofx^ed  an 
aatnaee  jalo  the  oi^,  and  took  te  camp  of  the  pimtodan  guards  by 
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stonn.  YitolliuB  bid  himself  in  the  palace,  but  was  diaecnrered  in  hie 
retreat  by  the  licentious  populace,  ready  to  rise  under  any  pretext 
through  hopes  of  plunder,  dragged  ignominiously  through  the  etreets  to 
the  place  of  common  execution,  and  put  to  death  #ith  a  thousand 
wounds  (a.  d.  69)«  His  brother,  Lucius  Yitel'lius,  who  was  advancing 
to  lus  aid  with  an  army  from  the  south  of  Italy,  surrendered  at  discTe- 
tion,  and  was  put  to  death.  The  factions  that  had  been  fofmed  during 
this  disgraceful  reign  q(  eight  months,  took  advantage  of  the  confusion 
to  wreak  mutual  vengeance.  Primus,  and  Yespdsian's  second  son,  Do^ 
mii'ian,  abandoned  themselves  to  debauchery  and  plunder  :  Rome  ap# 
peared  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin  from  Ihe  madness  of  its  own  citiBeBs. 

•At  length  tnuiquillity  was  restored  by  the  arrival  of  Vesp4sian,  whose 
accession  diffused  universal  joy.  His  first  caie  was  to  restore  the  dis* 
cipline  of  the  army,  which  he  found  in  a  shocking  state  of  demoraliza^ 
tion :  h^  next  revived  the  authority  of  the  senate,  supplying  its  dimiii- 
ished  ranks  with  eminent  men  from  the  prqvinces  and  colonies ;  finally, 
he  reformed  the  courts  of  law,  which  had  long  ceased  to  be  coiurts  of 
justice.  The  virtues  of  Vespdsian,  supported  by  a  firm  temper,  led  to 
a  great  improvement  in  the  social  condition  of  Kome.  His  only  foulfc 
was  an  extravagant  love  of  money,  indiich,  however,  was  probably  ex« 
aggeraced  by  those  who  compared  his  parsimonious  expenditure  with 
the  lavish  extravagance  of  former  emperors. 

The  early  part  of  his  reign  was  signalized  by  the  fhial  terminatioii 
of  the  Jewish  war,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  its  holy  tem- 
ple. It  would  be  impossible  to  give  even  a  faint  outline  oi  this  mem> 
orable  war  here ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Jews,  deceived  by  false 
prophets,  who  promised  them  a  temporal  deliverer,  persevered  in  their 
rebellion  long  alter  every  reasonable  chance  ci  success  had  disappeared ; 
that  they  were  divided  into  hostile  factions,  who  fought  against  each 
other  in  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  while  the  walls  of  the  city  quivered 
under  the  battering  engines  of  the  common  enemy  ;  and  that  they  re- 
fused proffered  mercy  when  the  Roman  ensigns  were  waving  above 
their  battlements.'  Dreadful  was  the  punt^unent  of  this  fated  nation : 
their  city  and  temple  were  reduced  to  heapa  of  shapeless  ruins ;  their 
best  and  bravest  fell  by  the  swotds  of  the  Romans  or  each  other*;  moat 
of  the  wretched  survivors  were  sold  into  slavery,  and  the  Jews,  since 
that  period,  dispersed  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  have  become  a  iMoek- 
ery,  a  by-word,  and  a  reproach  among  nations.  Tftus  and  his  father 
triumphed  together  on  account  of  this  success,  and  the  rich  ovnamenCs 
of  the  temple  were  displayed  in  the  procession.  A  triumphal  arch  was 
also  erected  for  Titus,  on  which  his  noble  deeds  were  sculptured :  it 
continues  tfeariy  perfect  to  the  present  day,  a  lasting  monument  of  his 
victories  over  the  Jewish  nation.  The  Batavian  war,  which  threatened 
great  dangers  to  the  floman  dominions  in  Ghtul  and  Geraiany,  was  con- 
cluded about  the  same  time  by  the  prudence  and  valor  of  Cerealis ;  and 
Comag^ne,  which  had  been  permitted  to  retain  its  own  sovereigns,  was 
reduced  to  a  province. 

Britain  had  yet  been  veryimperlectly  subdued,  and  the  completion 
of  its  conquest  was  intmstea  to  Cnefus  Jdlius  Agric^ola,  a  native  of 
Graul,  justly  celebrated  for  his  great  merits  as  a  general  and  a  sttttea- 
man.     His  first  enteiprise  was  to  vecover  tfaenslimd  of  Aa|^es«y  from 
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te  Ordovfcet.  His  Miccees  was  owing  to  his  promplitado  as  much  at 
to  his  ▼aknr :  he  appeared  in  the  midst  c^  the  hostile  country  before  the 
eyemy  knew  of  his  havittg  passed  the  (rontieTs ;  and  the  Britons,  dis- 
aoncerted  by  a  sudden  attack,  agreed  to  purchase  safety  by  submissioii. 
The  advantages  thus  won  by  military  prowess,  he  resoWed  to  confirm 
and  secure  by  enlightened  potiey.  He  indnoed  the  Britons  to  lay  aside 
their  own  barbairous  customs,  and  adopt  the  Roman  manners ;  but  un- 
forcanately,  in  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  civilization,  he 
also  inspired  them  with  a  taste  for  luxury.  He  next  proceeded  to  attack 
the  Caledonians ;  a  fleet  was  ordered  to  examine  the  coast ;  and  l^  this 
expedition  Britain  was  first  discovered  to  be  an  island.  The  Caledo« 
nians  drew  together  under  the  command  of  Gal'gaeus^  and  hazarded  a 
pitched  battle  with  the  army  of  Agric^'ola,  in  w&ch  they  were  utterly 
routed,  and  pursued  wjth  great  slaughter ;  but  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Scottish  highlands  were  too  formidable  to  be  overcome ;  and  the  mmh* 
em  part  of  Britain  was  never  subdued  by  the  Romans. 

Several  conspiracies  were  formed  against  Vespdsian,  whose  rigid 
nde  was  found  a  severe  check  on  the  licentiousness  of  the  nobles ;  but 
they  were  all  detected  and  punished.  At  length,  his  close  attention  to 
ike  affiiirs  of  state  brought  on  a  mortal  disease.  He  retired  to  his 
eountry-seat  for  change  of  air ;  but  the  sickness  was  aggravated  by  the 
alteration,  and  he  died  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age  (a.  d.  78).  He 
was  the  second  of  the  Roman  emperors  that  died  a  natural  death,  tliough 
some  suspicion  is  attached  to  the  fate  of  Augus'tns,  and  he  was  the  first 
who  was  sucoeededly  his  son.  His  obsequies  were  performed  with  ex- 
Craordinary  pomp  by  Titus ;  but  the  solemnity  was  disturbed  by  a  ludi- 
crous  circumstance,  too  characteristic  of  the  age  to  be  omitted.  The 
Romans  were  so  preposterously  fond  of  mimics  and  fiurces,  that  they 
were  even  exhibited  at  funerals,  where  actors  personated  the  deceased, 
imitated  his  actions,  mimicked  his  voice,  and  satirized  his  peculiarities. 
At  Vesplsian's  obsequies,  a  pantomime  named  Favor  personated  that 
emperor,  and  took  an  opportunity  of  attacking  his  parsimony.  Imita* 
ling  the  voice  of  the  deceased  emperor,  he  loudly  demanded  the  price 
of  the  ceremony ;  a  large  sum  was  named  in  reply.  "  Give  me  the 
money,"  he  continued,  l^lding  out  his  hand,  "  and  throw  my  body  into 
the  Tibet." 

Yesp4siaa  was  succoeded  by  his  son  Titus,  whose  first  action  after 
his  accession  was  a  sacrifice  of  his  dearest  afiFectiona  to  the  popular 
will.  He  dismissed  the  beautiful  Berenice,  daughter  to  Agrip'pa,  the 
last  king  of  Judea,  because  that  his  connexion  with  a  foreigner  was 
displeasing  to  the  senate  and  people.  Nor  was  this  the  only  instance 
ef  his  complaisance ;  he  aflowed  the  spectators  to  choose  their  own 
entertainments  in  the  circus ;  snd  he  never  refused  audience  to  a  peti- 
tioner.  Has  clemency  was  equally  remarkable ;  he  abolished  the  law 
of  treason ;  and  severely  punished  spies  and  informers. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  Camp^ia  was  alarmed  and  devastated 
by  the  most  dreadful  eruption  of  YesiiviuB  on  record ;  it  laid  waste  the 
ooutttry  for  many  miles  found,  averwhelmhiff  several  cities  with  their 
inhabitants,  among  which  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  the  moot 
rsmarknble.  This  was  followed  by  a  dreadful  confiagration  at  Rome, 
which  lasted  tiuee  days,  and  dss|royed  a  vast  number  of  edifices,  both 
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calamities'  pveeured  him,  frokn  his  gtale^ul  aubjeota,  the  honwable  titlo 
of  ^'  benefactor  of  the  hvmnn  raee."  A  plagpie  aflbrded  him  fnssh  o^ 
portaaiiiea  of  displaying  his  natiye  goodness  of  heart;  but  these  e<ep* 
tUMispfored  too  muoh  k>t  hia  constitution ;  he  was  seized  with  a  fever, 
xAMh.  termiaaieil  fataMy  in  a  few  da^3  {a.  p.  81).  Hia  death  diffiised 
uwrersal  sorrow  thconghout.the  esipite ;  every  family  lamentedrss  if  it 
had  been  deprived  of  its  Halund  )»otec|or ;.  and  hie  name  .haa  beesmea 
fftroverbial  dea^pntioii  for  wise  and  viidioaa  princea. 

Fli^ioa  Donit-ian  siMoeeded  his  brother  without  any  opposidoiit 
though  his  oharactet  for  debauchery  and  brndty  was  sufficiently  noto? 
nous.  Ho  was  naturally  timoMraa,  and  fear,  of  oourae»  aggravated  his 
sanguinary /dieposiiiori;' yet  he  professed  a  pasakmato  sftachmwat  to 
■dhtsry  i^rta,  and  posaeased  sO  much  skiU  m  arehery«  thai  he  could 
ahoot  artows  throng  the  expanded  fingers  of  a  domeatic  plaood  at  a 
considerable  distsueo  withdut  ever  inflicting  a  wound.  In  the  begin* 
ning  of  his'reign,.he  atudUed  to  gain  the  favor  of*  the  pe<^e  by  a  line 
of  conduct  worthy  of  an  upright  aovereign-— disguising  has  vicea,  wtA 
affecting  the  opposite  virtueb;  He  presented  la#ge  sums  to  his  minia* 
ters  aad  oftceraof  state^that  tbey  mi^t  be  raised  above  the  temptation 
of  rodslving  bnbes;  ho  mfeaed  the  inheritanoos  boqueathed  to  hinii 
distributing  tbe  legacies  amonff.  the  naasesi  relations  of  the  deceaaed  { 
and  hto  p»etended  to  hAve'sutm  a  horror  of  shoddiug  blood,  thai  ho  ia- 
sued  Jia  edict  farbiddin|p  tho  saerifice  of  oz^n  or  any  other  living,  auir 
rasls.  Ho  coulmned  ail  the  grtmts  made  by  the  preceding  Mnperora^ 
iiieteased'  the';pay  of  the  soldioiu>  and  finished,  at  aa  imm^^ae  ch«^gO| 
aU  the  pnbfio  buildiags  whieh  had  been  begun  by  Titus. 

In  the  second  year  ^  hia  reignt  he  attacked  the  Cat/ti,  the  most  war- 
tikfr  of  the  German,  tribes ;  and,  aa  the  invasion  was  uaexpeetod,  made 
several  of  the  pi^aaaniia  priteaera^  Hearing;  howovv*  that  the  eaeniiee 
were*  preparing  an  army,  he  retreated  wkh  great  speed;  yet  the  servile 
stnate  voted  hin  a  triumph  for  ibis  pretended  suecosa.  Bu^  flatteij 
Qould  not  hide  (rom  thil  ooiperor  his,  vast  inferiority  to  Agric'ola,  whoeo 
eonquueta  in  Britain  were  the  theoae  of  universal  pi^aise :  ho  recalled 
tfaia  vidortaua-  geuom&y  who  doesMd  it  jptidenit  to  decbae  a  triun^ 
and  retire  into  3ie  seclusion  of  private  fife.  From  this  tinpo  forwaid 
tho*  empeior  iifedulasd  in*  the .  most  saagikiBiary  exceoa^a^  putting  to 
deatl^^'without  the  feraa^  trial,  the  moot  eainetti  senators  aiui  JmighlB* 
The  h«$rdof  inform^rsi  diaeounged  and  punished  during  the  ^ceding 
loign,  once  more  came  iifto  favor ;  and  ouch  was  theii  aqtirity,  that  tho 
BHiat  innocont'convorsaliea  was  frequently  made  the  gfound  of  a  ca^ 
lal  charge.  The  infamnuu  vicea  oC  tho  palace  weve  so  for  fiom  beiiif 
hidden,'tiiae  they*  we»e  oittentationj^f  displayed,  to  the  pubUe  ;  and  whoa 
Domil^aik  had  thte  degraded  himself  in  the  eyes  of  his  .aufcjects  to  the 
condition  of  a  beaot^ho  required  to  be  worshipped-  as  a  god,  and  all  the 
Mveeto  leading  totho'Oafitol  wena  daily  aowdod- wilh  viotima  to  be 
offered  in  teoriices4»efero  hiojaitam  aiiid  staluoa. 

Thai  Dd<a  and  GdHay  u^iatt  Olsir  yOlaiii  king  Deoob^olua,!  invuded 
Ao'Reuhanf  feontitea^  and  defeated  thhi goderaia  sent  to  oppqoo  tbmm  ill 
two  great  baiMiea.  Domiiltony  eneouitoi^'by  the  news  of  a  aubeoquont 
lietery^iusoked  to  take  ther  fields  in  iMsOa;  b«t  inateud  of  marching 
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^puttM  the  Hid,  he  attacked  the  Quidi  and  Mareomamu,  and  was 
•hamefiillj  beaten..  Discouraged  by  this  overthrow,  he  concluded  a 
dishonorable  peace  wiili  ths  Paciaas,  engaging  to  pay  Deceb'alus  a 
yearly  tribute :  but  he  wrote  to  the  senate,  boasting  of  extraordinary 
victories ;  and  that  degraded  body,  though  well  aware  of  the  truth,  im- 
mediately decreed  him  the  honors  of  a  triumph. 

Wearied  by  the  tyranny  of  Domit'ian,  Ldcius  Ant6nius,  the  governor 
of  uppe^  Gemtany,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  in  his  province,  but 
was  easily  defeated  and  slain.  This  abortive  insurrection  stimulated 
the  eraehy  of  the  en^ror :  vast  numbers  were  tortured  and  executed, 
under  pretence  of  Imving  been  accomplices  of  Ant6nius.  An  edict. 
was  pdblished,  banishing  all  philosophers  fh>m  Rome,  and  prohibiting 
instruction  in  the  liberal  sciences ;  for  Domit'ian  feh  that  ah  learning 
was  a  satire  on  his  own  ignorance,  and  all  virtue  a  reproof  of  his  infa- 
my. But  though  thus  tyrannical,  Demit'ian  had  little  fear  of  rebellion ; 
he  had  secured  die  support  of  the  troops  by  increasing  their  pay,  and' 
Ms  sj^endid  entertainments  rendered  him  a  favorite  with  the  degraded 
popnlace*  The  adherents  to  the  natbnal  religion  were  also  gratified 
by  a  second  general  persecution  of  the  Christians,  who  were  odious  to 
me  emperor  because  they  refused  to  worship  his  statues  (a.  d.  95). 
A'msng  the  most  illustrious  martjrrs  in  the  cause  of  truth  on  this  occa- 
sion was  FUvius  Clem'enSf  eousin-german  of  the  emperor;  whose 
example  proves  that  the  new  religion  was  now  beginning  to  spread 
OBong  the  higher  ranks  of  society. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Domit^ian  to  inscrfibe  on  a  roll  the  names  of  the 
persons  he  designed  to  slaughter.  One  day  a  young  child  with  whom 
he  used  to  divert  himself  took  diis  paper  fro^n  under  the  pillow  on 
which  the  emperor  was  sleej^ing,  and,  unaware  of  its  important  con- 
tents, gave  it  t6  the  empress '  Domit'ia.  She,  saw  with  surprise  and 
eoBstematibn  her  own  name  on  the  fatal  list,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
imperial'  chamberlain,  and  the  captain  of  the  pnctorian  guards,  to  whom 
she  immediately  communicated  their  danger.  They  at  once  conspired 
for  hb  destruction,  and  he  was  ihurderea  in  his  bed  (a.  d.  96).  The 
Roman  popuiace  heard  his  faite  with  indifference;  but  the  soldiers, 
whose  Jmy  he  had  increased,  and  widi  whom  he  had  often  shared  his 
phmdev,  Umented  him  more  than  they  had  Vespasian  Titus ;  it  is  even 
Said  that  they' would  have  avenged  his  fate  l^  a  general  massacre,  had 
they  not  been  restrained  by  their  officers. 

During  this  reign  flourished  a  philosopher,  Apolldnius  Tyon^us, 
whose' austere  life  and  extensive  knowledge  procured  him  so  much 
fittne,  that  he  pretended  to  have  the  power  of^  working  miracles,  and 
aspired  to  become  the  founder  of  a  new  religion.  Like  Py^ag^oras^  he 
traveltod  into  the  remote  east,  and  incorporated  in  his  system  many  of 
dke  tenets  thatr  are  now  held  by  the  Buddhists.  During  his  life,  this 
imnostor  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  ;  bat,  in  spite  of  all  ^  the  efforts 
of  his  disciples,  his  system,  after  his  death,  sank  rapidly,  into  merited 
oUiviot[« 
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SxcTioiv  III.— IVom  the  ExHnction  of  the  first  FUman  Fami^  to  Ae  Itut  ff 

the  Antonines, 

FROM  A.  I>.  96  TO  A.  D.  193. 

DoMiT^AN  was  the  last  of  the  emperors  commonly  caited  the  twelve 
Caesars:  he  was  succeeded  hy  Mar'cus  Cocceius  Ner^va,  who  wa» 
chosen  to  the  sovereigiity  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  senate.  He  was 
a  native  of  Nam^ia  in  Umbria,  but  his  family  came  originally  from  Cret^; 
and  we  may  therefore  regard  him  as  the  first  foreigner  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  empire.  Though  past  the  ace  of  seventy,  he  applied  him* 
self  to  the  reformation  of  abuses  with  all  the  zeal  of  youth,  punishing 
informers,  redressing  grievances,  and  establishing  a  milder  and  more 
equitable  system  of  taxation.  His  greatest  fault  was  excessive  lemty, 
which  encouraged  the  profligate  courtiers  to. persevere  in  their  accus- 
tomed peculations.  The  turbulent  prcetorian  guards  raised  an  insurrec- 
tion, under  pretence  of  avenging  the  death  of  Domit^ian,  and  not  only 
compelled  the  emperor  to  abandon  such  victims  to  their  fury  as  they 
demanded,  but  actually  forced  him  to  return  them  public  thanks  for  their 

S roper  and  patriotic  conduct.  This  outrageous  indignity,  however,  pro- 
uced  a  highly  beneficial  result.  Ner^va,  finding  himself  despised  oa 
account  of  his  old  age  and  infirmities,  resolved  to  adopt  Mar^cus  Ul'pius 
Trajan,  the  greatest  and  most  deserving  person  of  his  age,  as  his  col" 
league  and  successor,  though  he  had  many  relations  of  his  own,  who 
might,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of*  presumption,  aspire  to  that 
dignity.  The  news  of  this  appointment  was  received  with  great  joy  by 
the  senate  and  people,  and  tne  soldiers  immediately  returned  to  their 
duty.  Soon  after,  Ner'va,  while  chiding  severely  an  infamous  informer, 
80  heated  himself,  that  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  which  proved  mor- 
tal, in  the  sixteenth  month  of  his  reign  (a.  d.  d8).  He  was  ranked 
among  the  gods  by  his  subjects  \  and  Trajan,  out  of  gratitude,  caused 
several  temples  to  be  erected  to  his  memory,  both  at  Home  and  in  the 
provinces. 

Trajan  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard,  descended  from  a  family  that  had 
some  claim  to  royal  honors*  He  was  equally  great  as  a  ruler,  a  generali 
and  a  man ;  free  from  every  vice,  except  an  occasional  indulgence  in 
wine.  After  completely  abolishing  the  trials  for  high  treason  {judida 
mqj^statis)y  he  restored  21s  much  of  the  old  constitution  as  waa  con- 
sistent with  a  monarchy ;  bindinff  himself  by  oath  to  observe  the  laws, 
reviving  the  eamitia  for  the  election  of  civic  officers,  restoring  freedom 
6f  speech  to  the  senate,  and  their  former  authority  to  the  magistrates, 
Deceb'alus  having  sent'to  claim  the  tribute  granted  to  him  by  Domit'ian, 
Trajan  peremptorily  refused  to  be  bound  by  such  a  disgraceful  treaty, 
and  hastily  levying  a.i  army,  marched  against  the  Dacians,  who  had 
already  crossed  the  Danube.  A  dreadful  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
the  Romans  gained  a  cpmplete  victory ;  but  so  great  was  the  carnaga 
on  both  sides,  that  linen  could  ^ot  be  found  to  dre9s  the  wounds  of  the 
soldiers,  and  Trijan  tore  up  his  imperial  robes  to  supply  that  want. 
Pursuing  his  advantages,  the  emperor  soon  reduced  Deceb'alus  to  suck 
distress,  that  he  was  forced  to  purchase  peace  by  giving  up  all  his 
engines  of  war,  and  acknowledging  himself  a  vassal  of  the  Kontana. 
After  sometime,  however,  the  Dacian  monarch,  unused  to  servitude, 
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again  had  recourse  to  aims,  and  was  proclaimed  a  public  enem^  by  dbe 
senate.  Trdjan  once  more  took  the  field  in  person.  To  facilitate  the 
advance  of  his  army,  he  constructed  a  stupendous  stone  bridge  over  the 
Danube,  fortified  with  stong  castles  at  both  ends ;  and  having  thus 
secured  his  conununications,  he  marched  into  the  very  heait  of  the 
country,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  capital  (a.  o.  106).  Deceb'alus, 
despairing  of  success,  committed  suicide ;  and  after  his  death,  ^e  coun- 
try was  easily  formed  into  a  province,  and  several  Roman  colonies  and 
garrisons  for  the  first  time  planted  north  of  the  Oaaube.  In  the  same 
year  Arabia  Petrsa  was  subdued,  and  annexed  to  the  empire  by  the 
governor  of  Syria. 

These  successes  rendered  Trajan  ambitious  of  fiirther  conquest,  and 
he  resolved  to  contend  with  the  Parthians  for  the  sovereignty  of  cen- 
tra] Asia.  He  commenced  by  subduing  Armebia^  which  he  made  a 
new  province,  and  thence  he  advanced  into  Mesopotamia.  A  bridge 
not  less*  remarkable  than  that  over  the  Danube  was  ooastracted  across 
the  Tigris ;  and  the  Romans  passing  this  river  to  a  country  where  their 
eagles  had  never  before  been  seen,  conquered  the  greater  part  of  ancient 
Assyria.  Seleiicia  and  Gteslphon  (El  Modaif^^  the  capital  of  the 
Parthian  kingdom,  were  besieged  and  taken ;  afWr  which,  the  emperor, 
descending  the  Tigris,  displayed  the  Roman  standards  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Persian  gulf.  Thence  he  sailed  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula  {Arabia  Felix)^  a  great  part  of  which  he  annexed  to 
the  empire.  He  is  said  to  have  meditated  the  invasion  of  India ;  but 
was  probably  deterred  by  considering  the  great  difficulties  with  which 
he  would  have  to  contend  in  the  -deserts  of  eastern  Persia. 

No  permanent  advantages  resulted  from  these  conquests.  No  sooner 
had  the  emperor  returned,  than  most  of  the  nations  which  he  had  con- 
quered revolted,  and  massacred  the  Roman  ganisons.  The  Jews, 
prompted  by  false  prophets,  raised  a  dangerous,  insurrection  in  the  prov- 
inces through  which  they  had  been  dispersed :  after  lumng  committed 
the  most  shocking  excesses,  they  were  subdued,  and  their  treason  pun- 
ished with  remorseless  severity.  Trdjan  was  making  vigorous  prep- 
arations to  regain  his  conquests,  when  he  was  attacked  by  dropsy  and 
palsy,  which  induced  him  to  return  to  Italy.  He,  however,  only  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  Selinus  in  Cilicia,  when  the  disease  assumed  a  mortal 
character ;  and  Id  this  little  town  the  best  of  the  Roman  monarchs  died, 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign  (▲.  d.  117).  His  ashes  were  carried 
to  Rome,  and  deposited  under  the  stately  column  he  had  erected  to 
commemorate  his  Dacian  victories,  though  it  stood  within  the  city, 
where  no  one  had  ever  been  buried  before.  One  stain  on  Tr&jan's 
character  must  not  be  omitted ;  he  sanctioned  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians,  and  even  when  convinced  that  they  were  innocent  of  the 
atrocious  charges  brought  against  them  by  the  pagans,  he  only  foibade 
inquisitions  to  oe  made,  but  continued  the  punishment  of  ail  who  were 
itccused. 

Adrian,  the  cousin-german  and  pupil  of  Trijan,  succeeded  to  the  empire^ 
it  is  said,  by  adoption ;  but  there  is  some  reason  to  doubt  the  tralh  of  the 
assertion.  A  much  stronger  claim  was  the  unanimoiis  declaration  of 
the  Asiatic  armies  in  his  favor,  whose  potent  chotoe  was  ratified  by  the 
senate.    Anxious  to  preserve  peace,  he  tit  once  afaaadoned  all  the  con- 
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quests  noAe  by  his  predecessors,  but  in  Asia  and  Europe,  destroying; 
the  bridges  over  the  Tigris  and  Danube.  On  his  return  to  Rome  the 
senate  offered  him  a  triumph,  which  he  had  th(3  good  sense  to  refuse  i 
at  the  same  time,  to  show  his  moderation  and  love  of  tranquillity,  he 
diminished  the  military  establishments,  and  lowered  the  taxes  through' 
out  the  empire.  But  the  virtues  of  Adrian  were  not  unalloyed ;  he  was 
a  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Jews  and  Christians ;  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  influenced  by  unworthy  favorites,  and  too  often  lent  an  ear  to  the 
tales  of  slanderers  and  infiMrmers.  Deeming  that  all  parts  of  the  empire 
had  a  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  sovereign,  he  resolved  to  make  a 
tour  through  the  provinces,  and  began  bis  course  by  visiting  Gaul, 
Germany,  and  Britain.  He  found  the  Britons  far  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion ;  but  no  longer  able  to  contend  with  the  barbarous  .Caledonians. 
In  order  to  check  the  incuii»ions  of  these  savages,  he  erected  the  first 
Roman  wall  from  the  Eden  to  the  Tyne,  as  has  been  mentioxied  in  a 
preceding  chapter. 

He  twice  visited  Asia,  and  ordered  that  a  Roman  colony  should  be 
established  at  Jerusalem,  whose  name  he  changed  to  JE\i&  Capitolina 
(a.  d.  131).  The  introduction  of  idolatry  into  the  holy  ci^  provoked 
a  fierce  insurrection  of  the  Jews,  headed  by  an  impostor  calling  him- 
self Bax-C6chab  (the  ton  ef  a  star),  who  pretended  to  be  the  expected 
Messiah.  After  a  sanguinary  war,  which  lasted  three  years,  the  infaU* 
uated  insurgents  were  subdued,  but  their  revolt  was  punished  by  the 
most  horrible  cruelties,  and  their  name  and  nation  were  all  but  exter- 
minated. 

While  Adrian  continued  in  the  East,  Sal^vius  Juli^us,  the  most 
eminent  lawyer  in  the  empire,  was  employed  in  compiling  Uie  edictum 
perpetuum,  a  code  containing  all  the  laws  which  had  been  published  by 
the  praetors  in  their  annual  edicts.  This  celebrated  statute  gave  per- 
manence and  uniformity,  to  the  system  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  in 
some  degree  raised  law  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.  AUiens,  which  had 
long  been  neglected,  naturally  engaged  the  attention  of  a  sovereign  so 
enthusiasticaUy  attached  to  literature  and  the  arts  as  Adrian.  He  com- 
pleted many  of  its  buildings,  which  had  remained  incomplete  since  the 
fall  of  the  republic,  and  added  so  many  new  edifices,  that  a  whole  quar- 
ter of  the  city  was  called  after  his  name.  In  commemoration  of  the 
Seat  benefits  he  had  conferred  on  the  empire  a  medal  was  struck  in  his 
»nor,  bearing  the  inscription  RestitutSri  arbis  terrdrum — ^'to  the 
Restorer  of  the  World." 

On  his  return  to  Rome  he  fell  into  a  lingering  disease,  and  adopted 
Com'modus  V6rus  as  his  successor ;  but  he  soon  repented  his  choice 
of  a  weak,  debauched  young  man,  whose  constitution  was  greatly  im- 
paired by  his  guilty  excesses.  When  he  was  sufiiciently  recovered,  he 
retired  to  his  magnificent  villa  at  Ttisculum  {Tivoli),  where  he  sank  into 
the  same  Sbkhy  debauchery  as  Tiberius  at  Capr^ae.  These  excesses 
brought  on  a  relapse ;  sickness  rendered  him  cruel  and  jealous,  and 
some  ef  the  most  eminent  men  of  Rome  were  sacrificed  to  his  diseased 
suspicions.  On  the  death  of  Y^rus,  Adrian  adopted  Titus  Antoninus, 
on  condition  of  his  adopting  Mar'cus  Aur61ius  and.  V6rus,  the  son  of  his 
former  choice.  Scarcely  had  this  arrangement  been  completed  when 
the  emperor's  ailments  were  aggravate  to  such  a  degree,  that  no  medi- 
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canes  could  give  him  relief;  and,  throngh  impatience  of  pain,  he  made 
aeveral  attempts  to  commit  suicide.  Hoping  for  some  relief  from  ba* 
thing,  he  removed  io  Baiae,  where  he  soon  died  (a.  d.  139). 

Adrian,  by  his  cruelties  toward  the  close  of  his  reign,  provoked  pubhc 
hatred  to  snch  a  degree,  that  the  senate  was  disposed  to  annul  all  his 
acts  ;  but  the  entreaties  of  Antonfnus,  and  the  fear  of  the  soldiers,  with 
whom  Adrian  had  been  a  great  favorite,  induced  them  not  only  to  aban- 
don their  intention,  but  to  enrol  him  in  the  number  of  gods,  and  order 
temples  to  be  erected  to  his  honor. 

Antoninus,  immediately  after  his  accession,  gave  his  daughter.  Fans* 
tina  in  marriage  to  Mar^cus  Aur^lius,  procured  for  him  the  tribunitiaa 
and  proconsular  power  from  the  senate,  and  associated  him  in  all  the 
labors  of  government ;  but  he  showed  no  regard  for  the  profligate  young 
y^rus,  whose  misccmduct  he  tolerated  solely  from  respect  for  the 
memory  of  Adrian.  The  mUd  and  merciful  reign  of  this  emperor, 
deservedly  sumamed  Pius,  was  undoubtedly  the  most  tranquil  and  hap« 
py  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  annals.  He  suspended  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians  throughout  the  empire,  and  ordered  that  their  accusers 
should  be  punished  as  calumniators.  Peace  prevailed  through  the  wide 
dominions  of  Rome  ;  the  yirtues  of  the  sovereign  conciliated  the  affec- 
tion of  foreigners,  and  distant  nations  chose  him  to  arbitrate  their  differ- 
ences. For  the  first  time  the  government  of  the  provinces  engaged  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  sovereign :  the  lieutenants  of  the  emperor,  per- 
ceiving that  their  conduct  was  closely  watched,  ceased  to  oppress  those 
intrusted  to  their  charge  ;  and  iastead  of  seeing  their  revenues  wasted 
to  support  a  profligate  court,  or  gratify  a  degraded  populace,  the  provin- 
cials beheld  public  schools  erected  for  the  instruction  of  youth,  harbors 
cleaned  out  and  repaired,  new  marts  of  trade  opened,  and  every  exer- 
tion made  to  realize  the  magnificent  project  formed  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  of  constituting  an  empire  whose  parts  should  be  held  together  by 
the  bonds  of  commerce  and  mutual  interest.  After  a  usefiil  reign  of 
twenty-two  years,  the  prosperity  of  which  is  best  proved  by  its  afford- 
ing no  materials  for  history,  he  died  of  a  fever  at  one  of  his  villas,  be- 
queathing nothing  beyond  his  own  private  fortune  to  Ids  family  (a.  d. 
163).  The  Romans  venerated  so  highly  the  memory  of  this  excellent 
monarch,  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  ensuing  century,  every 
emperor  deemed  it  essential  to  his  popularity  to  assume  the  surname  of 
Antoninus. 

Martens  Aur^lius,  sumamed  the  Philosopher,  on  account  of  his  at- 
tachment to  the  doctrines  and  austerities  of  the  Stoics,  succeeded  to  the 
empire  ;  but  his  power  was  shared  by  Lucius  V6rus,  to  whom  he  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  He  took,  however,  an  early  opportunity  of 
sending  his  unworthy  colleague  from  Rome,  intrusting  mm  with  the 
command  of  the  army  sent  against  the  Parthians,  who  had  overrun 
Syria.  Y^rus  took  up  his  residence  at  Antioch,  where  he  abandoned 
himself  to  every  species  of  infamy  and  debauchery,  while  the  conduct 
of  the  war  was  intrusted  to  his  lieutenants.  Fortunately,  these  officers 
were  worthy  of  the  high  trust  confided  to  them :  they  upheld  die  repu- 
tation of  the  Roman  arms  in  four  brilliant  campaigns,  and  conquered 
some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Parthia. 

While  Y4rus  was  disgracing  himself  in  Asia,  Rome  enjoyed  happi- 
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ness  aafl  tnnaqiullity  under  the  merci/bl  but  finii  adniimstrati<m  of  Ah« 
r^lius.  But  this  proeperi^  was  mtenupted  by  the  return  of  V^rue,  who 
came  to  claim  a  triumph  for  the  Tict6ries  obtained  by  his  officen.  The 
eastern  anny  unfortunately  brought  the  {^ague  with  it  into  Europe :  in* 
fection  was  communicated  to  every  province  through  which  they  passed : 
the  violence  of  the  pestilence  did  not  abate  for  several  yeai^,  and 
among  its  victims  were  some  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  Rome  and 
the  prim^pal  cities  of  Italy. 

Scarcely  had  the  affairs  of  the  east  been  arranged,  when  a  dangerous 
war  was  commenced  by  the  Marcoman'ni  on  &e  Gemum  frontiers : 
both  emperors  took  the  neld ;  but  at  the  very  opening  of  the  campaign, 
Yeras  fell  a  victim  to  his  intemperance  (a.  d.  171).  Aur^lius  honored 
his  remains  with  a  magnificent  luneral,  and  even  persuaded  the  senate 
to  enrol  this  miserable  debauchee  in  the  number  of  the  gods.  The  em* 
peror  now  devoted  his  enUre  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the  German 
war ;  but  in  the  first  engagement  the  Romans  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  sale  of  the  imperial  plate,  furniture, 
and  crown  jewels,  that  a  sum  could  be  raised  sufficient  to  repair  their 
great  losses.  Aur^lius  havin?  by  this  sacrifice  assembled  a  fresh  army, 
soon  restored  the  fortune  of  tne  empire.  He  took  up  his  residence  at 
Sii^mium  (Sirmieh),  and  from  this  central  position  directed  the  move- 
ments of  his  officere,  whom  he  had  directed  to  harass  and  wear  out  the 
barbarians,  by  marches,  counter-marches,  and  skirmishes,  rather  than 
peril  their  armies  in  pitched  battles.  Once  only  he  abandoned  this 
prudent  policy,  advancing  beyond  the  Danube  into  the  territory  of  ihe 
Qu^.  This  temerity  had  nearly  proved  his  ruin:  the  barbarians, 
craftily  pretending  flight,  drew  the  Romans  into  a  barren  defile,  where 
the  army  was  on  the  point  of  perishing  by  thirst.  In  this  distress  the 
Romans  were  relieved  by  a  great  thunder-storm  ;  the  lightning  fired  the 
tents  of  their  enemies,  and  the  rain  relieved  their  pressing  wants.  The 
barbarians,  believing  this  event  miraculous,  at  once  submitted ;  and  Au- 
r6iius  was,  for  the  seventh  time,  proclaimed  imperitor  by  the  senate. 
Many  ancient  fathen  ascribe  this  seasonable  shower  to  the  prayers  of 
a  Christian  legion  in  the  imperial  army ;  but  the  evidence  by  winch  the 
miracle  is  supported  has  been  more  than  once  shown  to  be  a  fraudulent 
falsification. 

Uk  consequence  of  &is  success,  the  German  nations  besought  terms 
of  peace,  which  Aur61ius  readily  granted,  as  he  was  anxious  to  suppress 
ft  dangerous  rebellion  in  the  east,  where  his  lieutenant,  Avidlus  Cas'- 
tiua,  had  proclaimed  himself  emperor.  *  But  Cas'sius,  thou^  a  formi- 
dable rival,  had  not  the  prudence  necessary  for  success  in  a  civil  war ; 
he  disgusted  his  soldien  by  the  excessive  severity  of  his  discipline, 
and  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  own  centurions.     Aur^lius  showed 

5 rest  regret  for  the  destruction  of  his  rival,  lamenting  that  he  had  been 
eprived  of  an  opportunity  of  showing  mercy.  He  forbade  the  prose- 
cuaon  ef  those  who  had  joined  in  the  revolt,  and  took  the  young  family 
df  Cas'siuB  under  his  own  protection.  .  Having  restored  tranquiUity,  the 
emperor  returned  to  Rome,  which  he  entered  in  triumph  with  his  son 
Com'modus,  whom  he  had  recently  declared  his  successor,  and  invested 
with  the  tribunitian  power. 
The  p^secution  of  ^  Cfaristiaas  had  been  renewed  in  this  reign, 
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probably  at  the  instigation  of  the  Stoic  pliiloeoplieTS,  to  whom  the  su- 
perior purity  of  the  Christian  doctrines  gave  great  offence ;  and  among 
the  most  illustrious  victims  of  imperial  bigotry  was  the  celebrated  Jus'- 
tin  Max'tyr,  whose  apologies  for  Christianity,  addressed  to  the  emperors 
Antoninus  and  Aurelius,  are  among  the  best,  as  well  as  the  earliest 
woHlb,  written  to  refote  the  calumnies  with  which  in  every  age  the  true 
faith  has  been  assailed.  Toward  the  close  of  his  reign  the  emperor 
became  more  U^erant ;  some  say  in  consequence  of  the  miraculous 
shower ;  others,  with  more  probability,  ascribe  the  change  to  his  hav- 
ing learned  the  falsehood  of  tlie  charges  brought  against  the  Christisns. 

Aur^lius  had  not  been  long  in  Rome  when  war  was  unexpectedly  re* 
newed  almig  the  Rhine  and  Danube.  The  great  migration  of  nations, 
which  was  ere  long  to  change  the  entire  face  of  the  civilized  world, 
had  BOW  commenced,  and  the  Grennan  tribes  along  the  Ihmtiers,  pressed 
forward  by  hordes  in  their  rear,  were  necessarily  forced  to  encroach  on 
the  limits  of  the  empire.  So  formidable  was  the  invasion,  whose 
cause  was  as  yet  unknown,  that  the  emperor  found  it  necessary  to  take 
the  field  in  person.  He  gained  several  important  victories,  and  was 
preparing  to  reduce  Germany  into  a  province,  when  he  was  seized  with 
a  violent  fever  at  Yindobdna  {Vienna)^  to  which  he  fell  a  victim  in  a 
few  days  (a.  n.  180).  The  glory  of  the  empire  may  be  said  to  have 
expired  with  Aur^lius :  he  was  the  last  emperor  who  made  the  good  of 
his  subjects  the  chief  ol^ect  of  his  government ;  and  he  was  one  of  the 
few  princes  who  attained  a  high  rank  in  literature.  His  Meditations^ 
which  have  come  down  to  our  time,  contain  a  summary  of  the  best  rules 
for  a  virtuous  life  that  have  ev^  been  devised  by  unassisted  reascxi  or 
simple  philosophy. 

Com'modus  was  the  first  emperor  that  was  bom  in  his  father's  reisn, 
and  the  second  that  received  the  empire  as  a  paternal  inheritance.  He 
had  been  spoiled  in  youth  by  his  mother  Faustina,  a  woman  of  very 
violent  passions  and  sanguinary  temper,  who  corrupted  her  son's  mind 
both  by  precept  and  example.  His  debaucheries  exceeded  those  of  all 
his  predecessors  in  extravagance  and  iniquity :  even  his  own  sisters 
became  the  victims  of  his  lust,  and  one  of  them,  having  reproached 
him,  was  murdered  by  his  hand.  All  his  sports  were  cruel :  he  loved 
to  loaoi  through  the  streets  wounding  and  s&yiag  the  unsuspicious  pas" 
sengers;  he  firequently  contended  with  the  glaidiators  on  the  public 
stage,  and  delighted  to  display  feats  of  strength,  for  his  muscular  pow* 
ers  were  unrivalled.  But  ha  showed  no  disposition  for  foreign  war ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Qu6di  and  Marco* 
man^ni,  abandoning  the  territories  that  had  been  conquered  by  his  fa^ 
ther.  An  attempt  made  to  asassinate  this  monster,  in  the  third  year  of 
his  reign,  stimulated  his  natural  cruelty  to  the  most  savage  excess :  his 
assailant,  aiming  a  blow  at  him  with  a  dagger,  exclaimed^  ''  The  senate 
sends  thee  this !"  and  though  the  murder  was  prevented  by  the  prompt 
interference  of  the  guards,  the  words  sank  deep  into  the  emperor's 
breast,  and  thenceforward  he  showed  inveterate  suspicion  and  hatred 
to  the  whole  body  of  senators.  Scarcely  had  he  escaped  this  danger, 
when  he  was  exposed  to  one  more  formidable,  arising  from  the  war  of 
the  deserters.  A  ccminion  soldier,  named  Mater'nus,  guilty  of  the  un- 
usual crime  of  abandoning  his  colors,  assembled  a  band  of  robbers  in 
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Gaul,  and  being  joined  by  profligates  from  every  part  of  the  empire, 
pillaged  and  laid  waste  that  province.  Being  reduced  to  great  straits 
by  the  exertions  of  Pescen'nius  Niger,  Mater'nus  divided  his  men  into 
several  small  bands,  and  marched  privately  with  them  by  different  Ways 
into  Italy,  designing  to  murder  Com^modus  at  a  public  festival,  and  in 
the  confusion  seize  the  empire.  The  conspirators  reached  Rome  in 
safety,  but  just  as  the  plot  was  on  the  point  of  exploding,  they  were  be- 
trayed by  their  accomplices,  arrested,  and  put  to  death. 

An  alarming  insurrection  of  the  Roman  populace,  directed  not  so 
much  against  die  emperor  as  his  minister  Clean'der  was  |»oduced  by 
the  exhortations  of  an  unknown  woman.  The  prstoiian  horse  charged 
the  multitude,  but  were  defeated  with  loss,  as  cavalry  geneimlly  are 
when  acting  against  a  mob  in  narrow  streets.  Com'modus,  alarmed  by 
the  tumult,  sacrificed  his  minister,  and  the  fuiy  of  the  Romans  was 
appeased. 

Having  formed  the  wild  project  of  entering  on  the  consular  dignity 
armed  as  a  gladiator,  and  marching  in  procession  from  the  gladiatorial 
school  instead  of  the  palace,  he  was  so  enraged  by  the  remonstrances 
of  his  concubine  Mar'cia,  that  he  resolved  to  put  her  to  death.  Having 
accidentally  discovered  her  danger,  she  determined  to  murder  Com^- 
modus,  and  being  aided  by  some  ofiScers  of  the  household,  strangled 
him  in  his  bed  (a.  d.  192).  No  sooner  was  his  death  known,  than  the 
senate,  without  waiting  for  the  return  of  day,  assembled  hastily,  annulled 
his  acts,  ordered  all  his  statues  to  be  thrown  down,  and  demanded  that 
his  body  should  be  dragged  through  the  streets  and  cast  into  the  Tiber. 
The  latter  indignity  was  prevented  by  a  private  and  hurried  funeral. 

•  Section  IV. — Fordgn  Commerce  of  (he  Romans  in  the  age  of  the  AnUmines* 

If  the  reign  of  Augustus  be  justly  celebrated  for  the  perfection  of  Ro- 
man literature,  those  of  the  Antonines,  including  even  that  of  the  wick- 
ed Com'modus,  deserve  to  be  honored  for  the  great  improvements  made 
in  trade  and  commerce  especially  by  the  opening  of  new  communica- 
tions with  India.  Tad^'mor,  or  Palmyra,  the  wondrous  city  of  the  des- 
ert, distant  only  eighty-five  miles  from  the  Euphrates,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  from  the  nearest  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  was 
the  centre  of  the  trade  between  Europe  and  southern  Persia,  including 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Indus,  and  the  districts  now  attached  to 
the  Bombay  presidency.  In  consequence  of  the  great  exports  that  this 
trade  naturally  caused  from  the  harbors  of  the  Levant,  great  numbers 
of  Syrian  merchants  settled  in  Rome,  some  of  whom  attained  the  high- 
est honors  of  the  state.  It  would  appear  that  some  merchants  used  a 
more  northern  route  by  the  Caspian  and  Oxus ;  for  we  find  the  Roman 
geographers  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  countries  that  now  form 
the  kingdoms  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara.  'The  great  caravan  route  across 
Asia,  however  commenced  at  Byzantium  {ConsiantincpJe),  which  was 
long  the  seat  of  flourishing  commerce  before  it  became  the  metropolis 
of  an  empire.  Having  passed  the  Bos'phorus,  the  merchant  adventu- 
rers proceeded  through  Anatolia,  and  crossed  the  Euphrates  near  Hie- 
rap'olis  (Bambuch) ;  mence  they  proceeded  to  Ecbatina  (Hamadan),  die 
ancient  capital  of  the  Modes,  and  Hecatompy^os  {Damaghan)^  the 


titipriis  at  the  PanhianB,  Tbence  they  proceeded  clxcuUoudjr  to  Hyr^ 
c^a  (Jofjan)  and  A'ria  (Herat).  Finally  they  came  to  B^ctra  {BMh\, 
long  the  principal  mart  of  central  Asia.  From  Bdctra  there  were  two 
caraviy|i  routes,  one  to  north  India,  over  the  western  part  of  the  Hiouir 
laya,  called  the  Indian  Caucasus  (Hindu  Kush)^  the  other  toward  the 
frontiers  of  Ser'ica  {China),  over  the  lofty  mountain-chain  of  Imaus 
{BeJur  Tag)^  through  a  winding  ravine  which  was  marked  by  a  celebra- 
ted station  called  the  Stone  Tower,  whose  ruins  are  said  still  to  exist, 
under  the  name  of  Ckikel  Sutun^  or  the  Forty  Columns.  Little  was 
known  of  the  countries  between  the  Imaus  and  Sef'ica,  which  were  pvob* 
ably  traversed  by  Bactrian  rather  than  European  merchants ;  but  the 
K>ad  was  described  as  wonderfidly  difficult  and  tedious. 

As  the  progress  of  the  caravans  was  liable  to  frequent  interruptions 
from  the  Parians,  and  the  conveyance  of  manufactured  silks  tlurough 
the  deserts  very  toilsome,  the  emperor  Antoninus  attempted  to  open  a 
communication  with  the  Chinese  by  sea.  Of  this  singular  transaction 
BO  record  has  yet  been  found  in  any  of  the  Creek  or  Latin  authors ; 
but  M.  de  Guignes  discovered  it  stated  in  a  very  old  Chinese  historical 
work,  that  an  embassy  had  come  by  sea  from  Ant^n,  the  king  of  the 
people  of  the  western  ocean,  to  Yan-ti,  or  rather  Han-huan-ti,  who 
ruled  over  China  in  the  hundred  and  sixty-sixth  year  of  the  Christian 
era«  The  name  uid  date  sufficiently  identify  AntdiaL  with  Antoninus,  and 
the  projected  intercourse  was  weU  worthy  the  attention  of  that  en- 
lightened emperor ;  but  nothing  is  known  respecting  the  results  of  this 
embassy. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  great  increase  of  intercourse  between 
Egypt  and  India,  when  the  former  country  was  governed  by  the  Ptole* 
inies.  The  navigation  was  long  confined  to  circuitous  voyages  round 
ihe  peninsula  of  Arabia  and  the  coasts  of  the  Persian  gulf;  but  about 
a  century  i^fter  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  dominion,  Har'palus, 
the  commander  of  a  ship  long  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  observing 
the  regular  changes  of  die  periodical  winds,  ventured  to  steer  from  the 
Angus^tis  Diirae  (straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  or  *Uhe  Gate  of  Ttars^) 
right  across  the  Erythraean  sea  (Indian  ocean),  and  was  waned  by  the 
western  monsoon  to  Musiris  (Marjan),  on  the  Malabar  coast.  This 
great  improvement  was  deservedly  regarded  as  of  the  hi^est  import- 
ance ;  and  the  western  monsoon  received  the  name  of  Har'palus,  in 
memory  of  the  courageous  navigator,  who  had  turned  it  to  such  a  good 
account. 

The  route  of  the  Egyptian  trade  under  the  Romans  has  been  de- 
scribed with  <^onsiderid>le  accuracy  by  Pliny.  Cargoes  destined  for 
India  were  earried  up  the  ^ile  in  boats  to  Cop'tos  (Ghauft),  thence  they 
were  transferred  by  caravans  to  My'os  Hor'mus  (Cosseir),  or  Berenice 
(Hubbesh),  The  latter,  though  the  longer,  was  the  more  frequented 
road,  because  the  Ptolemies  had  raised  excellent  stations  and  watering- 
places  at  convenient  distances  along  the  road.  From  Berenice  the  fleet 
sailed  in  June  or  July  for  O'celis  (Gella),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian 
gulf,  and  Cane  (Fartask),  a  promontory  and  emporium  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  Arabia  Felix.  Thence  they  steered  right  across  the 
ocean  for  the  Malabar  coast,  and  usuaUy  made  Musiris  in  forty  days. 
They  began  their  voyage  homeward  early  in  December,  and  generally 
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encoBntered  more  diAcoltjr  on  their  return  on  aeooont  of  tbe  unsteadi* 
ness  of  the  winds. 

The  chief  imports  from  India  were  spices,  precioiis  stones,  and  miis* 
litts.  There  is  a  singular  confusion  in  the  Latin  authors  betwe^  the 
finer  cotton  soods  and  manufactured  silks,  which  has  led  to  their  mix- 
ing up  the  Chinese  and  Indian  trade  togedier.  The  principal  exports 
were  light  wo<^ens,  chequered  linens,  glass,  wine,  and  bulhon. 

Com^'modus,  with  a  pit>vid6nce  which  could  scarcely  have  been  ex* 
pected  from  him,  made  some  efforts  to  open  like  old  Carthaginian  trade 
with  the  interior  of  Africa ;  hut  the  result  of  his  labors  is  unknown. 
He  also  paid  some  attention  lo  the  corn-trade,  so  essential  to  the  pros* 
perity  of  his  central  dominions,  when  Italy  had  long  ceased  to  produce 
sufficient  grain  for  the  support  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  he  established  a 
oompany  to  supply  com  from  northern  Africa  whenever  the  crops  failed 
in  £gypt. 

The  trade  of  the  Black  sea,  so  flourishing  in  the  i^e  of  the  Greek 
republics,  appears  to  have  been  greatly  diminished  after  the  Romans 
became  masters  of  the  countries  at  both  sides  of  the  ^gean ;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  little  or  no  commeree  passed  throogh  ike  straits  of 
Hercules  {straits  of  CribrmUat)  into  the  Atlantic  ocean.  In  conse- 
quence ot  this  change,  the  amber-trade  was  transferred  from  the  coasts 
of  the  northern  sea  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  the  barbarous 
tribes  who  brought  it  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  are  said  to  lunre  been 
astonished  at  the  prices  they  reoeired  for  what  seemed  to  them  so  use- 
less a  commodity.  Furs  were  purchased  from  the  Scythian  tribes ;  but 
this  branch  of  trade  appears  never  to  have  been  of  any  great  amount. 
The  British  tin-t3Pade  was  rather  neglected  by  the  Romans ;  indeed,  it 
appeiurs  to  hflive  been  monopoliied  by  the  Oaids,  and  oonsequendy  was 
confined  to  the  British  channel.  From  this  slight  sketch  it  wifi  be  seen 
that  the  ^mans  were  not  naturally  a  mercantile  people.  We  must  now 
return  to  the  history  of  the  civil  wars  and  revolutions  which  frustrated 
the  plans  of  the  Antonines  for  making  ooramercial  pursuits  the  source 
df  unity  and  happiness  to  the  empire. 

SxcTioif  v.— 'JVom  (he  Extmf^wn  of  the  Flavian  FamUy  to  the  Estahlv^ 
metU  of  MiUtary  Despotistn,  afUr  (kt  murder- of  Alexander  Sevenu, 

FROM   B.C.   183  TO  A.  D.  235. 

Aftbk  the  conspirators  had  murdered  Com'modus,  they  ptoceeded 
to  tbe  house  of  Purlins  Hel'vius  Per^tinax,  and  declared  that  they  had 
oome  to  offer  him  the  empire,  as  being  the  person  who  best  deserved 
sovereignty.  Per'tinax  at  first  believ^  that  this  was  some  plot  for  his 
destractton  ;  but  on  further  inquiry,  having  learned  that  Com'modus  was 
really  dead,  he  proceeded  to  the  praetorian  camp,  and  was  saluted  em- 
peror rather  reluctantly  by  the  guards.  He  met  a  nmoh  wanner  recep- 
tion from  the  senators,  who  expected  ^lat  his  firmness  and  virtue  would 
be  displayed  in  checking  ^  tuibulence  of  the  sddiers,  now  the  real 
masters  of  the  empire.  Nor  did  his  conduct  disappoint  their  expecta- 
tions :  he  diminished  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  palace,  restored  the 
property  that  his  predecessor  had  unjustly  confiscated  to  the  rightful 
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owmeirSi  and  punished  fhoae  who,  by  Mie  infoimations,  had  stimulated 
Com'modus  to  cruelty.  These  reforms  endeared  him  to  the  senate  and 
people,  but  provoked  the  anger  of  the  turbulent  praetorians :  three  days 
after  his  accession,  they  attempted  to  make  LaciVius  emperor,  but  that 
senator  fled  from  their  violence  and  sought  shelter  with  Per'tinax  him* 
self.  Their  next  choice  was  the  consul  Fal'co,  who  showed  equal  re- 
luctance to  acc^  the  precarious  station.  The  emperor,  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  similar  outrages,  prepared  to  restore  the  ancient  military 
discipline :  but  this  exasperated  the  mutineers  stall  more,  and  a  party  of 
them,  breaking  suddenly  into  the  palace,  slew  Pex'tinax,  alter  a  brief 
reign  of  less  than  three  months.  The  Romans  lamented,  but  did  not 
venture  to  revenge  his  death ;  meet  of  the  citizens  shot  themselves  up  in 
their  houses,  leaving  the  soldiers  to  choose  a  master  for  the  empire  at 
their  discretion. 

When  the  prietorians  heard  that  Per'tinax  was  dead,  they  issued  a 
pioclamation,  declaring  that  the  empire  was  for  sale,  and  would  be 
given  to  the  highest  bidder.  Did^ius  Juli^us,  the  wealthiest  man  in 
Rome,  offered  to  become  a  purchaser ;  his  money,  and  his  promise  that 
be  wonld  restore  all  things  to  the  condition  in  which  they  were  under 
Com'modus,  so  pleased  the  dissolute  soldiers,  that  they  proclaimed 
him  emperor,  and  compelled  the  senate  to  recognise  their  choice.  But 
die  Eomau  populace  showed  their  indignation  at  this  scandalous  traffio 
by  showering  curses  and  reproaches  on  Did'ius  whenever  he  appeared 
in  public,  and  even  assailing  him  with  stones  and  other  missies.  The 
wc«k  emperor  bore  these  adacks  with  great  equanimity,  relying  for  se- 
curity on  the  prsetorians,  whose  favor  he  secured  by  fresh  largesses. 

But  tlum|h  Did'ius,  by  the  favor  of  the  household  troops,  was  able 
to  secure  lumself  in  Rome,  he  could  not  secure  the  respect  or  allegiaaoe 
ef  the  provinces ;  and  the  distant  armies,  deeming  that  they  had  as  good 
a  right  to  confer  empire  as  the  pnetorian  cohorts,  offered  sovereignty 
to  tl^ir  commanderw.  Three  competitors  together  appeared  to  contest 
the  tionone  with  the  ambitious  merchant ;  C16dius  Arbinus  in  Britain, 
Pescen'nius  Niger  in  Syria,  and  Septtm'ius  8ev6rus  in  Illyria.  Did^ius 
prepared  to  meet  the  stonn  with  more  fortitude  than  coidd  have  been 
expected ;  he  convoked  the  senate,  and  had  Sev^rus,  the  nearest  of  his 
rivals,  declared  a  public  enemy :  he  also  sent  deputies  to  exhort  the 
lUyrian  soldiers  to  return  to  their  allegiance.     But  ike  unfortunate  em** 

Cr  was  betrayed  by  his  own  officers ;  the  deputies  tendered  their 
age  to  Serums,  and  exhorted  him  to  expedite  his  march  toward 
Rome.  The  rapid  advance  of  the  lUyrians,  the  capture  of  Rsv^ina 
and  the  Roman  fleet,  and  the  desertion  of  the  troops  sent  to  guard  the 
passes  of  the  Apennines,  s6  alarmed  the  prstorians,  that  they  resolved 
to  abandon  Didius,  and  make  terms  with  Sev^ms.  They  communica- 
ted their  resolutions  to  the  consul,  who  forthwith  convoked  the  senate. 
^  decree  was  passed  for  the  deposition  and  death  of  Did'ius,  and  ere  it 
was  enrolled,  the  band  of  executioners  was  on  its  march  to  the  palace. 
Did'ius  was  found  trembling  and  in  tears,  ready  to  resign  empire,  pro- 
vided his  life  might  be  spared.  At  sight  of  tiie  armed  band,  he  ex- 
daimed  "  What  crime  have  I  committed  ?  whose  life  have  I  taken 
away  ?**  But  his  remonstrances  were  cut  short,  by  one  of  the  soldiers, 
who  stmek  off  his  head.    The  body  was  exposed  to  insiflt  and  mockery 
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in  the  public  streets,  and  thin  ended  the  two  months'  reign  of  **  the  im-* 
perial  merchant.'' 

Sev^rus,  as  he  approached  Rome,  issued  orders  for  the  execution  of 
all  who  had  shared  in  the  murder  of  Per'tinax,  and  for  disbanding  the 
praetorian  cohorts ;  but  he  chose  new  guards,  four  times  as  numerous, 
in  the  place  of  those  he  had  dismissed,  which  filled  Rome  with  soldiers, 
and  proved  the  fruitful  source  of  many  future  disorders.  Having  con- 
ciliated Al^inus  by  procuring  for  him  the  titles  of  Cssar  and  emperor 
from  the  senate,  he  riiarched  to  contend  against  Pescen'nius  Niger  in 
the  east,  previously  inducing  the  sisnate  to  declare  him  a  public  enemy. 
His  progress  appears  to  have  been  uninterrupted  until  he  reached 
Cyz'icus,  where  ne  routed  the  lieutenant  of  his  rival,  and  by  this  vic- 
tory gained  posseasiim  of  lower  Asia.  Niger  did  not  despair,  but  col- 
lecting a  niunerous  army,  occupied  the  mountain-passes  between  Cilicia 
and  Syria,  posting  his  main  body  along  the  Is^sus,  where  Alexander 
and  Darius  had  long  before  contended  for  the  sovereignty  of  Asia. 
After  several  engagements,  Niger  was  completely  defeated:  he  at- 
tempted to  seek  safety  among  the  Parthians,  but  was  overtaken  near 
Antioch,  and  put  to  death  (a.  j>.  194).  Sev6rus  made  a  cruel  use  of 
his  victory,  slaughtering  without  mercy  all  who  had  favored  the  cause 
of  his  competitor.  Byzantium  remained  faithful  to  the  defeated  general 
even  afler  his  death :  it  sustained  a  siege  of  three  years'  duration ;  but 
was  finally  taken  by  storm,  its  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves,  and  its  vfaXbs 
levelled  to  the  ground. 

Thus  successful,  Sev^rus  resolved  to  destroy  Al'binus,  whose  su»* 
picions  he  had  calmed  while  he  was  engaged  in  war  with  Niger.  He 
first  attempted  to  remove  him  by  assassination ;  but  Al^inus  discovered 
the  plot,  and  made  vigorous  preparations  for  open  war.  This  second 
contest  for  empire  was  decided  in  Gaul ;  Al'binus,  having  been  com- 
pletely routed  near  Lugddnum  (Lyons),  committed  suicide ;  and  Sev6ru8 
could  only  vent  his  brutal  spite  on  a  senseless  carcass.  The  friends 
of  Al'binus  met  the  same  fate  as  the  partisans  of  Niger.  Sev6nis  re- 
turned to  Rome,  where  he  insulted  the  senate  by  pronouncing  a  labored 
eulogy  on  Com'modus ;  and  imitated  that  wicked  monarch's  exam^, 
by  sentencing  to  a  crudi  death  the  moot  eminent  of  the  nobility. 

A  war  with  Parthia  recalled  the  emperor  to  Asia.  He  was  accom* 
panied  by  his  sons  CaracaFla  and  Geta,  who  were,  like  their  faither, 
learned  in  camps  from  infancy.  Severus  obtained  distinguished  sue- 
cess ;  he  c^^i\red  Seleiicia,  Ctes'iphon,  and  Bab'ylon ;  but  he  was  com* 
pelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Hat'ra  (Hadhr),  which  had  previously 
bafiled  the  exertions  of  Trajan.  These  esqploits  might  have  procured 
the  empire  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  rule  of  a  gallant 
isoldier,  had  not  Severus  chosen  for  his  prime  minister  Plautianus,  the 
ci4>tain  of  the  prietorian  guards :  a  man  of  insatiable  avarice,  whom  he 
intrusted  with  almost  absolute  power.  The  ruin  of  the  premier,  how- 
ever, was  occasioned  by  the  very  means  he  took  to  confirm  his  secu- 
rity :  he  procured  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Caracal'la ;  but 
the  yoimg  prince,  disgusted  by  her  imperious  temper,  became  the  bitter 
enemy  of  her  and  Plautianus.  He  soon  inspired  his  father  with  a  sus- 
picion that  the  minister  secretly  aimed  at  empire  ;  a  charge  to  which 
the  conduct  of  Plautidnus  gave  some  coloi^  of  probability ;  and  when 
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Sev^ma  called  his  servant  to  account,  the^  prince  rasbed  upon  bim,  and 
slew  him  in  the  imperial  presence. 

A  revolt  in  Britain  once  more  called  the  emperor  into  the  field.  He 
proceeded  to  that  island,  easily  quelled  the  disturbances,  and  marching 
northward,  gained  several  victories  over  the  Caledonians.  He  extended 
&e  frontiers  beyond  Adrian's  wall,  and  erected  a  new  line  of  fortifica- 
tions between  the  friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth ;  but  the  additional  ter- 
ritory was  abandoned  in  the  reign  of  his  successor.  The  fatigues  of 
these  campaigns,  and  the  grief  caused  by  the  misconduct  of  his  son 
Caracal'la,  brought  the  emperor's  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave. 
He  died  at  Eboracum  (York)^  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  (a.  d. 
211).  Sev^rus  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  great  rather  than  good 
princes ;  he  was  cruel  on  system,  attributmg  the  misfortunes  of  Pompey 
and  the  murder  of  Cesar  to  their  excessive  clemency:  indeed,  he 
wrote  a  vindication  of  his  excessive  severity,  which,  unfortunately,  has 
not  come  down  to  our  times. 

Caracalla  and  Geta  succeeded  their  father ;  but  the  former  was  the 
bitter  enemy  of  his  more  virtuous  brother,  and  soon  after  his  return  to 
Rome,  he  slew  him  in  his  mother's  arms.  To  prevent  the  consequen- 
ces of  this  atrocious  nrarder,  he  gained  the  support  of  the  praetorian 
cohorts  by  large  donatives,  and  then,  with  strange  inconsistency,  pre- 
vailed upon  the  senate  to  rank  his  brother  in  the  number  of  the  gods. 
His  sole  dependance  being  on  the  army,  he  used  the  most  iniquitous 
means  to  procure  money  for  purchasing  their  venal  support.  The 
richest  men  in  Rome  were  massacred  imder  false  accusations  of  trea- 
son, their  properties  confiscated,  and  their  families  insulted.  He  im- 
poverished his  subiects  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  by  excessive 
taxes ;  yet  he  gave  away  such  immense  sums  to  hiq^^uards,  and  paid 
snch  heavy  annuities  to  the  barbarous  tribes  on  the  frontiers,  that  he 
was  forced  to  debase  the  coinage.  To  lower  the  pride  of  the  Romans, 
he  granted  the  name  and  privileges  of  free  citizens  to  all  the  subjects 
of  the  empire,  and  soon  after  oommenced  a  tour  through  the  provinces, 
to  escape  from  his  unpopulariiy  at  home.  He  undertook  an  expedition 
against  the  Cat'ti  and  Aileman^'ni^but  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  and 
forced  to  buy  a  peace.  From  Germany  he  passed  into  Asia,  where  he 
gained  some  advantages  over  the  Armenians ;  and  then  visiting  Egypt, 
he  almost  depopulated  Alexandria,  massacring  the  greater  part  of  its 
eiti2ens,  on  account  of  some  hunpoons  that  had  been  published  against 
him.  He  was  at  length  assassinated  near  Edes'da  by  Macrinus,  the 
prefect  of  the  prstorian  guard,  an  officer  who  since  ihe  time  of  Se- 
v6rus,  ranked  next  to  the  emperor  (a.  d.  217). 

The  soldiers  were  greatly  enraged  at  the  murder  of  CaracalUa ;  but 
Macrinus,  by  concealing  his  share  in  it,  procured  his  election  to  the 
empire.  Immediately  after  his  accession,  he  proclaimed  his  son  Dia- 
dum6nu8  his  successor,  giving  him  the  names  of  Cesar  and  Antoninus: 
when  the  troops  were  assembled  to  witness  this  ceremony,  they  de- 
manded, with  one  accord,  the  deification  of  CaracalUa ;  and  this  dis- 
grace to  humanity  was  actually  ranked  among  the  gods.  While  he 
was  thus  engaged,  the  Parthians  passed  the  Roman  frontiers,  defeated 
the  imperial  armies,  and  compelled  Macrinus  to  purchase  a  disgraceful 
peace  by  a  vast  sacrifice  ot  wealth  and  territory.    His  extreme  eeveri^ 
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at  length  provoked  the  resentment  of  the  licentiooB  soldiery ;  they  wer0 
persuaided  by  Moe'sa,  maternal  aunt  of  the  late  emperor,  tfant  her  grand-* 
son  Heliogahilus,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  was  the  s<m  of  their  favorite 
CaracaFht ;  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  place  this  young  Syrian 
priest  upon  the  throne.  Macrfnus,  deserted  by  most  of  the  legions, 
marched  against  his  competitor  with  the  pr»torian  cohorts ;  but  he  fled 
from  his  men  the  moment  that  a  battle  commenced ;  and  the  guards, 
enraged  by  his  cowardice,  pursned  and  slew  him  (▲.  d.  218).  His  soa 
was  at  the  same  time  taken  prisoner,  and  executed  as  a  common  male- 
factor. 

HehogabiluB  being  thus  victorious,  sent  intelligence  of  his  success 
from  Antioch  to  the  senate,  and  was  immediately  acknowledged  emperor. 
Though  a  mere  boy,  he  was  the  most  infamous  monster  ^t  ever  dis- 
graced a  throne.  He  exceeded  N6ro  in  cruelty,  Calig'ukt  in  prodigality, 
and  Com'modus  in  lewdness  and  debauchery.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Rome,  he  brought  his  grandmother  to  the  senate,  and  ordered  that 
she  should  for  the  future  rank  among  the  members ;  he  also  institoted  a 
a  senate  of  women,  under  the  presidency  of  his  mother,  the  subjects  of 
whose  debates,  consultations,  and  decrees,  were  the  dresses  of  tne 
Roman  ladies,  and  the  ceremony  and  etiquette  to  be  observed  in  visits 
and  entertainments.  The  Roman  ladies  scarcely  wanted  such  an  in- 
centive, they  were  at  this  tim^  remarkable  for  the  great  attention  they 
paid  to  decorating  their  persons,  and  especially  ornamenting  the  head ; 
false  hair  was  very  commonly  worn,  and  imported  from  Ganl,  Germany, 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 

The  lascivious  and  superstitious  idolatry  of  Syria  was  estabUshed  in 
Rome,  and  the  old  forms  of  the  national  worship  neglected — a  change 
which  gave  great  offence  even  to  the  demoraUaed  guards.  McB^sa, 
foreseeing  th^  the  Romans  would  not  long  endure  the  yoke  of  so  oon^ 
temptible  a  profligate,  persuaded  him  to  nominate  his  cousin,  the  vir- 
tuous Alexander  Sev6ms,  heir  to  the  empire ;  but  scarcely  had  the  ap- 
pointment been  made,  when  Heliogabihw  attempted  to  assassinate  ibe 
worthy  prince.  This  crime  provoked  a  mutiny  of  the  prcstorian  cohorts. 
Heliogiibilus,  and  his  mother  SoB^mis,  were  murdered  by  the  enraged 
soldiers,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  Tiber  (a.  d.  222).  The 
senate  immediately  passed  a  decree  excluding  women  from  their  body 
for  ever. 

Alexander  Sev^rus  commenced  his  reign  by  revoking  all  the  edi<;tt 
that  had  been  issued  by  former  emperors  against  the  Christians.  It  is 
probable  that  his  mother  was  a  convert  to  die  faith ;  for  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  its  principles,  and  constantly  repeated  the  golden  rule, 
"  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  ycia"  which  he 
caused  to  be  inscribed  on  his  palaee  and  several  other  edifices.  Sup- 
ported by  the  favor  of  the  guards,  he  introduced  many  beneficial  re* 
forms,  restoring  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  purifying  the  adminis* 
tion  of  justice. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  (a.  d.  226),  an  important  revolution  in 
the  east  produced  a  total  change  in  the  poMcal  condition  of  central 
Asia.  Ardeshfr  Babegan,  ealled  Artaxerxes  by  the  western  writers, 
restored  the  ancient  dynasty  and  religion  of  Persia,  or,  as  it  was  called 
by  the  natives,  Ir^.    His  standard  was  iStke  ^htoq  of  a  blacksnddi 


ttiffied  Gtavih)  wlio,  at  an  vnknowB  age,  had  Headed  aa  inturrectioii 
against  the  oppressors  of  his  conntry,  sinular  to  that  of  Wat  Tyler  in 
En^^and.  Multitudes  flocked  to  the  popular  flag,  and  the  Parthian,  or 
Anaeid  dynasty,  was  speedily  subverted.  One  great  efi^ect  of  this  rey- 
olution  was  to  giro  a  sudden  and  complete  check  to  the  progress  of 
Christianity  eastward ;  it  was  thrown  badi:  upon  the  west ;  but  it  long 
retained  the  marks  of  its  contact,  with  the  mystic  and  gloomy  doctrines 
that  hare  from  unknown  ages  prevailed  in  central  Asia.  The  Magiaa 
religion  was  restored  to  its  pristine  splendor :  the  sacred  fire,  that  had 
been  concealed  in  the  mountains,  once  more  burned  on  the  ancient 
ahan ;  and  the  Sassanides,  as  Ardeshlr's  dynasty  was  named  from 
Sassan,  the  most  celebrated  of  his  ancestors,  refused  to  tolerate  any 
faith  but  that  of  Zerdusht,  or  Zoroaster. 

The  i^eat  aim  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty  was  to  restore  the  nationali^ 
of  Persia ;  many  of  the  edifices  of  the  Hystaspid  times  were  repaired, 
and  all  new  buUdings  erected  by  the  successors  of  Arderiiir  were,  as 
much  as  possible,  constructed  on  ancient  models.  Henoe  many  of  their 
bmldings  are  attributed  to  the  earlier  races  of  kings  ;  and  it  is  not  often 
easy  to  determine  from  external  evidence  to  which  age  of  Persian  his- 
tory their  splendid  halls  and  palaces  should  be  assigned.  The  remains 
of  the  magniflcent  palace  of  the  Persian  kings  in  Ctesq^hon,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Cyrus,  maybe  unquestionably  regarded  as  a  Sassanid 
monument ;  and  as  such  the  building  aftnrds  proof  of  the  great  power 
and  wealth  of  the  house  of  Sassan. 

Ardeshk,  placed  upon  the  throne  of  Cyrus,  claimed  ^t  monarch's 
empire  as  Ms  inheritance,  and  prepared  to  ^ve  the  Romans  from  Asia. 
Alexander  hastened  to  Antioch,  and  marched  against  the  Persians,  over 
'whom  he  gained  a  great  victory ;  but  a  pestilence  breaking  out  in  his 
army  prevented  him  from  improving  his  advantages.  He  returned  to 
Rome,  and  entered  die  city  in  triumph,  his  chariot  being  drawn,  not,  aa 
was  usual,  by  four  white  horses,  but  by  four  of  the  elej^iants  he  had 
captured.  Soon  afler  his  return,  intelligence  arrived  that  the  Germans 
had  passed  the  Rhine,  and  were  devastating  Gaul ;  upon  which  the 
emperor,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  senate  and  people,  led  his  victorious 
armies  to  protect  that  province.  He  found  the  legions  quartered  in 
Gaul  demcnralized  by  a  h>ng  course  of  indulgence,  ami  immediately  ex* 
erted  himself  to  restore  the  ancient  discipline.  The  hcentiouB  soldiers 
could  not  endure  the  change,  luid  their  discontents  were  fomented  bv 
Maximin,  a  Thracian  peasant,  who  had  risen  from  the  tanks  to  hign 
•command  by  his  uncommon  strength  and  valor.  The  prince's  guards 
were  bribed  to  quit  their  posts  ;  t^  a  band  of  assassins  entering  the 
imperial  tent  slew  him  wittiout  resistance  (a.  d.  235^.  Thus  fell  this 
excellent  prince  in  the  very  bloom  of  youth,  just  as  his  plans  for  resto- 
rii^  the  ancient  glory  of  the  empire  were  beginning  to  be  matured. 

Sbctxov  VL^Fram  ike  Murder  rf  Alexander  t»  (^  CapHvUy  of  Faleriim 

and  Ae  UmtptOum  of  ike  TMr^  Tj/nmU. 

FROM  A.  D.  235  TO  ▲.  D.  259. 

Tan  murder  of  Alexander  occasioned  a  great  tumult,  and  confusion 
in  the  camp,  during  which  the  Pannooians  proclaimed  Maximin  em* 
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peror ;  and  tlie  rest  of  the  army  seeing  bo  other  candidate  come  for- 
ward, acquiesced  in  their  choice.  Great  personal  strength  was  the 
first  cause  of  the  new  emperor's  elevation :  it  is  said  he  could  draw  a 
wagon  which  two  oxen  could  not  move,  tear  trees  up  by  the  roots,  and 
crush  pebbles  to  dust  in  his  hands.  But  he  was  a  brutal,  ignorant  bar* 
barian,  uniting  the  cunning  to  the  ferocity  of  a  savage.  He  commenced 
his  reign  by  massacring  all  who  had  been  intimate  with  the  late  emperor, 
or  who  had  shown  sorrow  for  his  death ;  and  he  sent  orders  to  the 
senate  to  register  his  sanguinary  decrees,  without  asking  that  body  to 
confirm  his  election.  The  war  against  the  Germans  was  continued 
with  great  success ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  villages  were  burned 
to  the  ground ;  their  country,  to  an  extent  of  four  hundred  square  miles, 
laid  desolate ;  and  an  incredible  number  of  prisoners  sent  to  be  sold  as 
slaves  in  Italy.  Maximin  marched  next  against  the  Dacians  and 
Sarmatians,  over  whom  he  gained  several  victories ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  he  would  have  extended  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  to  the  northern 
ocean,  had  not  his  avarice  and  cruelty  provoked  a  civil  war.  The 
revolt  commenced  in  Africa,  where  two  young  men  of  high  rank  being 
condemned  by  the  emperor's  receiver-general  to  pay  a  fine  that  would 
have  reduced  them  to  beggary,  conspired  to  save  their  fortunes  by  de- 
stroying him ;  they  were  joined  by  several  df  the  legionaries,  and  so 
rapid  was  their  success,  that  they  ventured  to  proclaim  Grordian,  pro- 
consul of  Africa,  then  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  sovereign  of  the 
empire.  When  news  of  this  event,  reached  Rome,  the  senators  with 
one  accord  revolted  from  Maximin,  and  ordered  all  his  friends  in  the 
city  to  be  murdered.  Intelligence  of  these  events  being  conveyed  to 
Maximin,  he  made  peace  with  the  northern  barbarians,  and  led  his 
army  toward  Italy,  promising  his  soldiers  that  they  should  be  enriched 
by  the  forfeited  estates  of  his  enemies.  On  his  march  he  learned  that 
Gordian  and  his  son  had  been  defeated  and  slain  by  Capelidnus  in 
Africa,  but  that  the  senate,  undaunted  by  this  calamity,  had  conferred  the 
empire  on  Pupienus  and  Balbinus.  This  choice  did  not  satisfy  the 
people ;  a  vast  multitude  assembled  while  the  new  emperors  were  offer- 
ing the  usual  sacrifice,  and  demanded  with  loud  clamor  a  prince  of  the 
Grordian  fiimily.  Afler  vainly  attempting  to  disperse  the  mob,  Balbfnus 
and  Pupi6nus  sent  for  young  Gordian,  then  only  twelve  years  old,  and 
proclaimed  him  C»sar.  In  the  meantime,  Maximin  entered  Italy,  and 
laid  siege  to  Aquildia.  The  garrison  made  a  very  brave  defence ;  and 
the  besiegers,  hated  by  the  entire  empire,  suffered  more  than  the 
besieged,  their  stragglers  being  cut  off,  and  their  convoys  intercepted. 
Exasperated  by  their  sufferings,  the  imperialists  resolved  to  remove  the 
cause ;  a  large  body  mardied  in  the  noonday  to  the  tent  of  Maximin, 
and  slew  him,  his  son^  and  all  his  principal  fayorites  (a.  d.  238). 
Though  several  legions  of  Pannonians  and  Thracians  were  ia  the  camp, 
they  did  not  attempt  to  revenge  the  death  of  an  emperor  who  had 
always  shown  mqre  favor  to  the  barbarian  than  the  Roinan  legions. 

Scarcely  had  domestic  tranquiDi^  been  restored,  when  the  empire 
was  involved  in  foreign  wars.  The  Car'pi  and  Goths,  passing  the 
Danube,  ravaged  the  province  of  Moe'sia ;  while  the  Persians  renewed 
their  hostilities  on  the  eastern  frontiers.  It  was.  agreed  among  the 
princes,  that  Pupi^nns  should  undertake  the  defence  of  Syria,  Balbinus 


ittftTeh  against  the  Goths,  and  Gordian  remain  at  the  head  of  the  admin- 
istration In  Rome.  But  while  the  necessary  aimaments  were  in  prepa- 
iration,  a  dangerous  mutiny  broke  out  among  the  pcetorians :  Pupi6nuB 
and  Balblnus,  divided  by  mutual  jealousies,  ^coold  not  unite  for  its  sup* 
pression :  they  were  both  murdered,  and  young  Grordian  remained  sole 
emperor. 

Misith^us,  captain  of  the  pmlerian  guards,  and  father-in-law  of  the 
emperor,  acted  as  minister  and  guardian  of  young  Gordian.  He  was 
admirably  qualified  for  such  an  important  office,  uniting  the  valor  of  a 
soldier  to  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman.  The  rapid  successes  of  Shah* 
pdr,  or,  as  he  was  called  by  the  Romans,  S&por,  the  second  prince  of 
the  Sassanid  dynasty,  directed  the  attentien  of  the  emperor  to  the  Per* 
sian  war,  and  he  went  in  person  to  protect  the  province  of  Syiia.  On 
his  march  toward  the  Hellespont,  Gordian  was  defeated  in  a  tumultn* 
oos  engagement  by  the  Alans ;  but  the  baibarians  did  not  know  how  to 
inqprove  their  success,  and,  after  a  short  delay,  he  arrived  safelv  in 
Asia.  The  Persians  were  defeated  in  every  engagement ;  and  Sapor, 
forced  to  abandon  Mesopotamia,  was  pursued  to  the  very  gates  of 
Ctes^iphon.  But  these  victories  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  death  of  Misith^us,  who  showed  his  patriotism,  even  in  his  last 
moments,  by  bequeathing  all  his  estates  to  the  Roman  people.  Grordian, 
having  appointed  Philip,  the  Arabian,  his  prime  minister,  continued  the 
war  against  Sdpor,  and  gave  the  Persians  a  decisive  overthrow  on 'the 
banks  of  the  ChaVoras  {Khabwr),  a  tributary  to  the  Euphrdtes,  in  Mes* 
opotamia.  But  while  the  young  conqueror  was  pursuing  the  advantages 
of  his  victory,  a  mutiny  was  excited  in  his  army  by  the  traitor  Philip, 
whom  he  was  compelled  to  make  a  partner  of  his  empire.  Not  content 
with  this  elevation,  Philip  procured  the  assassination  of  his  youthM 
benefactor  (a.  d.  244) ;  but  the  soldiers  soon  repented  of  their  crime, 
and  raised  a  splendid  mausoleum  to  the  memory  of  the  youthful  hero. 

Philip^  being  elevated  to  the  empire  by  the  army,  wrote  to  the  sen- 
ate, ascribing  the  death  of  Grordian  to  a  natural  disease :  he  then  con* 
duded  a  hasty  peace  with  the  Persians,  and,  returning  to  Syria,  made 
all  speed  to  Rmne.  Though  the  senate  and  people,  warmly  attached 
to  the  Gordian  family,  at  first  regarded  him  with  aversion,  he  soon  won 
their  affections  by  his  mild  adnunistration  and  obliging  behavior.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  secretly  a  Christian,  but  many  of  his  actions  show 
that  he  had  little  regard  for  any  religion ;  however,  he  was  a  decided 
enemy  to  persecution.  His  roign  was  rondered  remarkable  by  the 
celebration  of  secular  games  for  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  the 
foundatiod  of  the  city :  it  was  also  disturbed  by  several  insurrections, 
especially  in  Panndnia,  the  suppression  of  which  he  intrusted  to  Traji- 
nus  Ductus.  Scarcely  had  this  general  reached  Illyr^icum,  when  his 
soldiers  compelled  bun,  by  the  threat  of  instant  death,  to  assume  the 
imperial  purple.  Philip,  leaving  his  son  to  protect  Rome,  marched 
against  Decius,  hut  was  defeated  and  slain  near  Yerona  (a.  d.  249) 
His  son  was  massacrod  by  the  prastorian  guards. 

D^cius  commenced  his  reign  by  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  perse* 
cutions  that  ever  oppressiad  Uie  church.  The  Christians  throughout 
the  empire  were  driven  from  their  habitations,  dragged  to  execution 
like  common  malefactors,  and  subjected  to  the  most  ex(^ite  tortures 
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crueltf  Itself  could  invent.  The  laws  of  nature  and  humanit^r  were 
violated,  friend  betrayed  friend,  brother  informed  against  brother,  chil- 
dren against  their  parents,  and  parents  against  their  children ;  every 
one  thinking  it  meritorious  to  discover  a  Christian  and  procure  his 
death.  D^ous  vented  his  rage  chiefly  against  the  bishops.  Among 
his  victims  were  Fdbian,  bishop  of  Rome ;  Bab'ylaz,  bishop  of  Anti- 
och ;  and  Alexander,  bishop  of  Jerusalem.  Great  numbers  of  Chris- 
tiaas  betook  themselves  to  mountains,  iocks»  and  deserts,  dioosing 
rather  to  live  among  wild  beasts  than  with  men  who  had  divested  them* 
eelves  of  reason  and  humanly.  Among  these  was  the  celebrated 
F^ul,  who  withdrew  into  the  deserts  of  £gypt,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  lived  a  solitary  life  for  the  greater  part  of  a  centmy.  He  is  usu« 
aUy  regarded  as  the  father  and  (founder  of  the  order  of  anchorets,  or 
hermitS)  whose  superstitious  austerities  appear  to  have  been  derived 
from  tbs  extraordinary  penances  practised  by  the  fanatics  of  centnl 
and  southern  Asia. 

This  persecutioa  was  interrupted  by  an  invasion  of  the  Godis,  who, 
for  the  first  time^  crossed  the  Danube  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
devastated  Mm'sia.  D6chiB  marched  against  them,  and  gained  some 
important  advantages ;  but  in  his  last  battle,  charging  into  the  midst  of 
the  enemy  to  avenge  the  death  d  his  son,  he  was  ov^fpowered  and 
slain  (▲.  D.  251).  A  great  number  of  the  Romans,  thus  depriTed  of 
their  leadCer,  feU  victims  to  the  barbarians ;  the  survivors,  grateful  for 
the  protection  afforded  them  by  the  legions  of  Gallus,  who  commanded 
in  the  neighborhood,  proclaimed  that  general  emperor. 

Gallus  conckuLed  a  dishonorable  peace  with  the  Goths,  and  renewed 
the  persecutions  of  the  Chnstians.  His  dastardly  conduct  provoked 
general  reaemment ;  the  provincial  armies  revolted,  but  the  moat  dan- 
gerous insurrection  was  that  headed  by  ^mihanus,  who  was  proclaimed 
emperor  in  Mce'sia.  He  led  his  forces  into  Italy,  and  the  hostile  armies 
met  at  Intoramna  {Term) ;  but  just  as  an  engagement  was  about  to 
oommence,  Gallus  was  murdered  by  his  ovm  soldiers  (a.  d.  253),  and 
jyimili^ims  proclaimed  emperor.  In  three  months  ^mili^us  him<* 
self  met  a  similar  fate,  the  army  having  chosen  Valerian,  the  governor 
of  Gaul,  to  the  sovereignty. 

Valerian,  though  now  sixty  years  of  age,  possessed  powers  that 
might  have  revived  the  sinking  fortunes  of  Sie  empire,  which  was  now 
invaded  on  all  sides.  The  Goths,  who  had  formed  a  powerful  monar- 
chy on  the  lower  Danube  and  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Black  sea, 
extended  their  territories  to  the  Borys^dienes  (Dm^er)  and  Taniis 
(Dom\ :  they  ravaged  Mce'sia,  Thrace,  and  Macedon ;  while  their  fleets, 
which  soon  became  formidable  after  the  ciqptore  of  the  Tauric  Cherso-> 
nese  (Ortsi  Tartary),  devastated  the  coasts  both  of  the  European  and 
Asiatic  provinces,  ^^e  great  confSaderation  of  the  Franks  became  for- 
midable on  the  lower  Rhine,  and  not  less  dangerous  was  that  of  the 
AUemanni  on  the  upper  part -of  that  river.  The  Carpians  and  Sarma^ 
tians  laid  Moe'^sia  waste. 

The  fiaiBMriians  were  particularly  formidable  for  tiieir  csralry :  both 
horses  and  men  were  covered  with  a  curious  kind  of  scale  armor 
formed  of  the  sliced  hoofe  of  animals,  which  hung  sufficiently  loose  not 
to  impede  the  motinQs  of  the  wanior,  and  was  yet  sdNmg  eooongh  to 
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lam  aside  arrows  and  javelins.  The  lighl  cavalry  of  the  PeraiaDe  at 
the  same  time  devastated  the  greater  part  of  western  Asia,  extending 
their  ravages  even  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Gralli^nns,  the  empenw's  son,  whom  Valerian  had  chosen  for  his  col* 
league,  and  Aurelian,  destined  to  succeed  him  in  the  empire,  gained 
several  victories  over  the  Germanic  tribes,  while  Valerian  marched  in 
person  against  the  Scythians  and  Persians,  who  had  invaded  Asia.  He 
gained  a  victory  over  the  former  in  Anatolia,  but,  imprudently  passing 
Sie  Enphrites,  he  was  surrounded  by  Sdpor's  army  near  Edes'sa,  in  a 
situation  where  neither  courage  nor  militaiy  skill  coidd  be  of  any  avail, 
and  was  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion  (a.  d.  259).  During  nine 
years  Yal^nan  languished  in  hopeless  captivity,  the  object  of  scorn  and 
insult  to  his  brutal  conqueror,  while  no  effort  was  made  for  bis  libera- 
tkm  by  his  unnatural  son. 

Skction  VII.— -JVom  the  Captivity  of  Valerian  to  (he  RuignaJlion  of 

VvocUsiofu 

FROM  ▲.  D.  260   TO   A.  D.  306. 

Gallis'nus  succeeded  to  the  throne,  receiving  the  news  of  his  fa- 
ther's misfortunes  with  secret  pleasure  and  open  indifference.  He 
seemed  to  be  versed  in  ever3rthing  but  the  art  of  government ;  "  he  was 
master  of  several  curious  but  useless  sciences,  a  ready  orator  and  ele- 
gant poet,  a  skilful  gardener,  an  excellent  cook,  and  most  contemptible 
prince.'^  At  the  moment  of  his  accession,  the  barbarians,  encouraged 
by  the  captivity  of  Valerian,  invaded  the  empire  on  all  sides.  Italy 
itself  was  invaded  by  the  Germans,  who  advanced  to  Raven'na  but 
they  were  forced  to  retire  by  the  emperor.  Galli^nus,  after  this  exer- 
tion, sunk  into  complete  inactivity  :  his  indolence  roused  a  host  of  com- 
petitors for  the  empire  in  the  different  provinces,  commonly  called  "  the 
diirty  tyrants,"  though  the  number  of  pretenders  did  not  exceed  nine- 
teen. It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  various  struggles  for 
power  between  these  rivals,  which  distracted  every  part  of  the  empire. 
Far  the  most  remarkable  of  them  was  Oden^itus,  who  assumed  the  pur- 
ple at  Palmy'ra,  gained  several  great  victories  over  the  Persians,  and 
besieged  Sipor  in  Ctes'iphon.  Though  he  failed  to  take  the  city,  he 
checked  for  a  long  time  the  progress  of  the  Sassan^ides.  Galli6nus, 
hearing  of  these  great  achievements,  resolved  to  convert  a  rival  into  a 
friend,  and  proclaimed  Odendtus  his  partner  in  the  empire.  But  this 
great  man  was  murdered  by  some  of  his  own  family :  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  wife,  the  celebrated  Zen6bia,  who  took  the  title  of  Queen  of  the 
East.  Galli^nus  did  not  long  survive  him :  he  was  murdered  while  be- 
sieging Aure61us,  one  of  his  rivals,  in  Mediolanum  (Milan) ;  but  before 
his  death  he  transmitted  his  rights  to  Claddius,  a  general  of  great  rep- 
utation (a.  n.  268).  Most  of  me  other  tyrants  had  previously  fallen  in 
battle  or  by  assassination. 

Mar'cus  Aur61ius  Claudius,  having  conquered  his  only  rival,  Aur6o- 
hn,  marched  against  the  Grermans  and  Goths,  whom  he  routed  with 
great  slaughter.     He  then  prepared  to  march  against  Zen6bia,  who  had 
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conquered  Egypt ;  but  a  pestilenee  broke  out  m  his  mnny,  and  the  e»- 
peior  himsef  was  one  of  its  victims  (a.  d.  270).  Extraoidinaiy  hon- 
ors were  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  senate.  His  brother  was  elected 
emperor  by  acclamation ;  but  in  seventeen  days  he  so  diiqf^eased  the 
army  by  attempting  to  revive  the  ancient  disci[^e,  that  he  was  deposed 
and  miurdered. 

Aureliauy  a  native  of  Sir^mium,  in  Pannonia,  was  chosen  emperor  by 
the  army ;  and  the  senate,  well  acquainted  with  his  merits,  joyfully 
confirmed  the  election.  He  made  peace  with  the  Goths,  and  led  his 
army  against  the  Germans,  who  had  once  more  invaded  Italy.  Aur4- 
lian  was  at  first  defeated ;  but  he  soon  retrieved  his  loss,  and  cut  the 
whole  of  the  barbarian  army  to  pieces.  His  next  victory  was  obtained 
over  the  Vandals^  a  new  horde  that  had  passed  the  Danube ;  and  hav- 
ing thus  secured  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  he  marched  to  rescue  the 
eastern  provinces  from  Zenobia. 

The  queen  of  Pal^myra  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  women  re- 
corded in  history  :  she  claimed  descent  from  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies, 
but  was  probably  of  Jewish  origin,  since  she  is  said  to  have  professed 
the  Jewish  religion.  She  was  well  acquainted  with  the  principal  lan- 
guages of  the  eastern  and  western  worlds,  skilled  in  the  leading  sci- 
ences of  her  day,  and  so  well  versed  in  affairs  of  state,  that  the  suc- 
cesses of  her  husband,  Odendtus,  are  generally  attributed  to  his  having 
acted  by  her  advice.  For  nearly  six  years  she  ruled  Syria  and  Meso- 
potamia, discharging  all  the  duties  of  an  excellent  sovereign  and  intrepid 
commander.  Ambition,  however,  precipitated  her  ruin:  not  satisfied 
with  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  she  aspired  at  the  sovereignty  of  Asia,  and 
Aur^lian  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  usurpations  so  disgraceful  to  the 
Roman  fame. 

On  his  march  through  Thrace,  the  emperor  fought  a  great  battle  with 
the  Goths.  Not  satisfied  with  a  single  victory,  he  pursued  them  across 
the  Danube,  routed  their  forces  a  second  time,  and  slew  one  of  their 
kings.  Passing  over  into  Asia,  he  encountered  the  forces  of  Zen6bia 
near  Antioch ;  the  battle  was  sanguinary  and  well  contested,  but  in  the 
end  the  Romans  prevailed.  A  second  victory  enabled  Aur61ian  to  be- 
•ttege  Palmy'ra,  which  the  dauntless  queen  defended  with  great  spirit 
ana  resolution.  At  length,  finding  that  there  was  no  hope  of  succor, 
she  Attempted  secretly  to  fly  into  Persia,  but  was  betrayed  by  her  ser- 
vantsu  and  taken  prisoner.  Palmy'ra  surrendered;  but  the  citizens 
soon  revolting,  this  great  commercial  capital  was  stormed,  its  inhabitants 
put  to  the  sword,  and  its  trade  and  prosperity  irretrievably  ruined. 

Scarcely  had  this  revolt  been  subdued,  when  Aurelian  was  called 
upon  to  queQ  a  formidable  insurrection  in  Egypt.  The  celerity  of  his 
march  disconcerted  the  rebels ;  they  were  speedily  conquered ;  and  the 
emperor,  having  thus  suppressed  all  the  troubles  of  the  east,  resolved  to 
recover  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  which  had  now  for  thirteen  years 
been  the  prey  of  different  tyrants.  A  single  campaign  restored  these 
provinces  to  the  empire ;  and  Aur61ian,  returning  to  Rome,  was  honored 
with  the  most  magnificent  triumph  that  the  city  had  ever  beheld.  Far 
more  honorable  to  him,  however,  was  his  generous  treatment  of  his  cap- 
lives — a  suitable  estate  was  granted  at  Tibur  (TivoH)  to  Zen6bia  and 
jier  children.    The  princess,  recimciling  herself  to  her  lot,  became  a 
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revpeddble  Roman  matron ;  and  her  family  was  not  extinct  in*  the  fifth 
century. 

Tranquillity  was  first  disturbed  by  a  violent  insurrection  excited  at 
Rome  by  the  debasing  of  the  coinage.  The  imperial  troops,  sent  to 
drive  the  mob  from  the  Coelian  hill,  were  routed  with  the  loss  of  seven 
thousand  men,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficu)]ty  that  the  insurgents 
were  reduced.  Aure^an  punished  the  principal  authors  of  the  tumult 
with  great  severity,  not  to  say  cruelty,  and,  finding  that  he  had  thus  be« 
come  unpopular,  left  the  city.  He  directed  his  course  to  (xaul,  where 
he  appeased  some  growing  disturbances ;  thence  he  marched  to  Vinde- 
licia,  and  restored  it  to  the  empire :  but  he  abandoned  the  province  of 
Ddcia  to  the  barbarians,  withdrawing  all  the  Roman  garrisons  that  had 
been  stationed  beyond  ike  Danube. 

Aurelian's  virtues  were  sullied  by  the  sternness  and  severity  that 
naturally  belongs  to  a  peasant  and  a  soldier.  His  officers  dreaded  his 
inflexibility,  w&ch  had  been  already  shown  in  his  sentencing  his  own 
nephew  to  death.  While  he  was  thus  preparing  to  lead  his  army 
against  the  Persians,  he  discovered  an  act  of  peculation  committed  by 
A^aesth^us,  one  of  his  secretaries,  and  threatenedfa  severe  punishment. 
The  guilty  functionary,  having  no  other  hope  of  escape,  conspired  with 
several  others  exposed  to  legal  vengeance :  they  assailed  the  emperor, 
escorted  only  by  a  few  friends,  on  his  road  to  Byzantimn,  and  slew  him 
with  iimumerable  wounds '(a.  d.  275).  But  the  assassins  did  not  escape 
the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes ;  the  soldiers,  attached  fondly  to  an 
emperor  who  had  so  oflen  led  them  to  victory,  tore  the  authors  of  hia 
death  to  pieces.  They  showed,  at  the  same  time,  greater  respect  for 
the  law  than  had  ever  been  displayed  by  their  predecessors,  cheerfully 
referring  the  choice  of  an  emperor  to  the  senate. 

Ai\er  a  tranquil  interregnum  of  more  than  six  months,  the  senate  elect* 
ed  Mar^cus  Claudius  Tacit'us,  a  member  of  their  own  body,  in  spite  of 
his  great  age,  for  he  was  already  passed  his  seventy-fifUi  year.  Having 
enacted  some  useful  laws,  the  emperor  marched  against  the  Allans,  who 
had  overrun  Asia  Minor.  He  defeated  the  barbarians ;  but  the  fatigues 
of  the  campaign  proved  too  much  for  his  constitution,  and  he  died  in 
Cappadocia,  after  a  short  reign  of  about  seven  months. 

Fl6raii,  the  brother  of  Tacit'us,  was  elected  emperor  by  the  senate, 
but  Martens  Aur61ius  Pr6bus  was  the  choice  of  the  Syrian  army ;  and 
a  civil  war  soon  began  between  these  rivals.  But  Florian's  own  soldiers 
took  offence  at  some  part  of  his  conduct,  rose  in  sudden  mutiny,  and  put 
him  to  death.  Pr6bus,  now  undisputed  master  of  the  empire,  led  his 
troops  from  Asia  to  Gaul,  which  was  again  devastated  by  the  German 
tribes ;  he  not  only  defeated  the  barbarians,  but  pursued  them  into  their 
own  country,  where  he  gained  greater  advantages  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Thence  he  passed  into  Thrace,  where  he  humbled  the 
Goths;  and  returning  fo  Asia,  he  complete^  subdued  the  insurffent 
Isaurians,  whose  lands  he  divided  among  his  veterans.  Alarmed  at 
these  victories,  Bahram  H.,  king  of  Persia,  called  Var^ames  by  the 
western  writers,  sent  ambassadors  to  solicit  peace,  and  submitted  to  the 
terms  dictated  by  the  emperor.  Three  competitors  in  different  provin- 
ces were  n^xt  subdued ;  but  when  wars  were  at  an  end,  the  emperor 
employed  his  armies  in  useful  public  works,  which  so  offended  the  Ucen^' 
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tious  soldiery,  ihvLi  they  suddenly  attacked  and  slew  tim  (a.  o.  282J* 
They  subsequently  repented  of  dbe  crime,  and  united  to  raise  a  stately 
monument  to  his  memory. 

C&rus,  Jthe  captain  of  the  praeiforian  guards,  was  elected  emperor  by 
the  army ;  and  the  senate,  not  without  reluctance,  assented  to  the  ar^ 
rangement.  The  new  emperor  gave  the  title  of  Cesar  to  his  sons  Ca- 
rinus  and  Niimeridnus,  the  former  of  whom  was  one  of  the  most 
depraved  young  men  of  bis  time ;  the  laftet  a  model  of  every  virtue. 
The  new  emperor  signalized  his  accession  by  a  brilliant  victory  over 
the  Sarmatians :  he  would  have  pursued  these  barbarians  into  their  na^ 
tive  wilds,  had  he  not  been  summoned  to  Asia  by  a  new  invasion  of  the 
Persians.  Leaving  the  care  of  the  western  provinces  to  Carlnus,  the 
emperor,  accompanied  by  Numeridnus,  hastened  into  Mesopotamia, 
where  he  defeated  Bahram,  and,  pursuing  the  Persians  into  their  own 
country,  besieged  Ctes'iphon.  The  city  would  probably  have  been 
taken,  had  not  the  emperor  fallen  a  victim  to  disease,  or,  as  oihexs  say, 
to  a  thunderbolt  (a.  d.  283).  Numeridnus  was  chosen  his  successor; 
but,  after  a  few  months*  reign,  he  was  assassinated  by  A'per  his  father^ 
in-law  and  captain  of  his  guards.  The  crime,  however,  was  discovered, 
and  the  murderer  put  to  death  by  the  army. 

Diocl6sian,  said  to  have  been  originally  a  slave,  was  unanimously 
saluted  emperor,  by  the  army.  He  was  proclaimed  af  Chal'cedon  on 
the  17th  of  December,  a.  d.  284  ;  an  epoch  that  deserves  to  be  remem-^ 
bered,  as  it  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  called  **  the  era  of  Dio^ 
clesian,"  or  "  the  era  of  martyrs,"  which  long  prevailed  in  the  church, 
and  is  still  used  by  the  Copts,  the  Abyssinians,  and  other  African  na- 
tions. When  Carinus  heard  of  his  brother's  death,  he  assembled  a  nu- 
merous army,  marched  from  Gaul  into  Illyr'icum,  where  he  conquered 
a  usurper  named  Julidnus,  and  thence  advancing  into  Moe'sia,  inflicted 
a  severe  defeat  on  the  army  of  Dioclfesian,  in  the  plains  of  Mar'gus 
(Morava  Hissar).  But  in  the  very  moment  of  victory  a  tribune,  whose 
wife  he  had  seduced,  seized  the  opportunity  of  revenge,  and  by  a  single 
blow  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war. 

Dioclesian  made  a  generous  use  of  his  victory :  in  an  age  when  death, 
exile,  and  confiscation,  were  the  usual  fate  of  the  conquered  party,  the 
new  emperor  did  not  even  deprive  his  rival's  ministers  of  office.  The 
troubles  of  the  empire  appearing  too  great  to  be  managed  by  a  single 
mind,  Diocl6sian  voluntarily  gave  himself  a  colleague,  selecting  for  this 
high  situation  his  friend  Maximian,  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier,  but  un- 
fortunately also  an  ignorant  and  ferocious  barbarian.  Scarcely  had  the 
appointment  been  made,  when  Maximian  was  called  upon  to  exert  his 
military  talents  in  Gaul,  both  in  suppressing  insurrections  and  checking 
(he  barbarians.  He  effected  his  purposes  with  great  skill ;  while  his 
colleague  gained  several  victories  over  the  Sarmatians  in  the  east. 

A  brief  interval  of  tranquillity  was  followed  by  new  and  more  alarm- 
ing disturbances  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  The  two  sovereigns,  in 
great  alarm,  resolved  on  a  further  division  of  authority ;  each  chose  an 
associate  and  successor,  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  who  was  to  be  invested 
with  a  considerable  share  of  imperial  power :  to  this  new  dignity  Dio- 
clesian nominated  Max'imin  Gal^rius  ;  and  Maximian,  Constan'tius 
Chldrus.    A  division  of  the  empire  followed :  Dioclesian  took  the  prov* 
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inces  beyond  the  iEgean  sea ;  Thrace  and  Illyi/icum  were  assigned  to 
Galerius ;  Maximian  received  Italy  and  Africa ;  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Brit- 
ain, were  intrusted  to  Constan'tius. 

Although  this  arrangement  appears  to  have  been  rendered  necessary 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  empire,  it  undoubtedly  hastened  its  decline : 
four  courts,  with  all  thoir  expensive  adjuncts,  were  now  to  be  maintain- 
ed, instead  of  one :  taxes  were  multiplied ;  the  inhabitants  of  several 
provinces  reduced  to  beggary,  and  agriculturists,  unable  to  meet  the 
imposts  levied  on  land  and  produce,  left  the  fields  in  many  districts  un- 
cultivated. Italy,  which  had  hitherto  borne  a  very  light  share  of  the 
public  burdens,  was  no  longer  permitted  to  claim  exemption  as  the  seat 
of  domestic  empire,  And  was  soon  reduced  to  a  deplorable  condition. 

Britain,  which  had  been  usurped  by  GaraiJisius,  early  claimed  the  at- 
tention of  Gonstan'tius  :  it  was,  however,  necessary  to  prepare  a  fleet 
for  the  invasion,  as  the  usurper  was  powerful  by  sea ;  and  while  the 
naval  armament  was  preparing,  Gonstan^tius  gained  several  victories 
over  the  German  hordes.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  set  sail,  he  learned 
that  Garusius  had  been  deposed  and  murdered  by  a  new  usurper, /lamed 
AUec^tus,  far  inferior  to  his  victim  in  talent  and  popularity.  The  Giesar 
instantly  hastened  to  cross  the  channel ;  AUec'tus  was  defeated  and  slain 
in  Kent,  the  remainder  of  the  province  quickly  reduced  to  obedience, 
and  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians  on  the  northern  frontiers  prevented. 
Galerius  was  as  successful  on  the  Danube  as  Gonstan'tius  in  Britain 
and  on  the  Rhine ;  Maximian  reduced  the  barbarous  tribes  that  had  in- 
vaded Africa,  while  Dioclesian  quelled  a  dangerous  revolt  in  Egypt. 
He  was  soon  siunmoned  to  protect  the  empire  from  a  dangerous  inva- 
sion of  the  Persians ;  Galerius  had  been  sent  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Euphrates  to  check  their  progress,  but  he  was  defeated  by  the  Sassa- 
nid  monarch  Narsf,.on  the  very  field  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  Gras'- 
sus  and  his  legions.  Dioclesian  showed  great  indignation  at  the  mis- 
conduct of  Galerius,  to  which  he  attributed  the  recent  calamity ;  but  at 
length  he  permitted  himself  to  be  mollified,  and  intrusted  the  Gaesar 
with  a  new  army  for  a  second  campaign.  « 

In  the  following  year  the  Romans  again  invaded  Persia ;  but,  profit- 
ing by  recent  and  bitter  experience,  the  leader  lefl  the  plains  of  Meso- 
potdmia  on  the  right,  and  led  his  forces  through  the  Armenian  mount- 
ains, which  were  more  favorable  for  the  operations  of  his  infantry,  in 
which  the  principal  strength  of  his  army  consisted.  Masking  his 
course  from  the  enemy,  Galerius  unexpectedly  rushed  down  from  the 
the  hills  on  the  Persian  lines  :  the  surprise,  the  impetuosity  of  the  aU 
tack,  and  the  desire  for  revenge  which  animated  the  Romans,  rendered 
their  onset  irresistible.  Narsi  was  severely  wounded,  but  escaped  by 
the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  leaving  his  entire  family,  his  magnificent 
tents,  and  his  sumptuous  camp-equipage,  as  a  prize  to  the  conquerors* 
A  bag  of  embossed  leather  filled  with  pearls,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
privat^  soldier :  unacquainted  with  the  value  of  his  prize,  he  flung  the 
pearls  away,  keeping  the  bag  as  something  that  might  be  useful.  Ga- 
lerius treated  his  royal  captives  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  gener- 
osity;  his  conduct  produced  such  an  eflect  on  Narsfs  heart,  that  he  so- 
licited peace.  The  great  province  of  Mesopotamia  ((Jujsirah)  was 
yielded  to  the  Romans,  together  with  five  districts  beyond  the  Tigris, 
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including  the  greater  part  of  Carddchia  {Kurdistan),  a  country  more 
fruitful  in  soldiers  than  grain,  but  which,  from  its  strength  and  position, 
commands  the  greater  part  of  western  Asia.  These  districts  were  taken 
from  Tiridites,  king  of  Armenia,  the  ally  of  the  Romans  ;  but  he  was 
indemnified,  at  the  expense  of  Persia,  by  the  fine  province  of  Atropa- 
ten6  (Azerbij6n\.  When  the  Armenian  took  possession  of  this  country, 
he  made  its  chief  city,  Taiiris  (Tabriz^ j  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom, 
and  greatly  improved  that  ancient  capital. 

But  these  triumphs  were  sullied  by  a  general  persecution  of  the 
Christians  (the  tenth  and  last),  which  Diocl6sian  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced at  the  instigation  of  Galerius  (a.  d.  303).  It  lasted  ten  entire 
years,  and  exceeded  all  the  preceding  in  its  indiscriminate  massacres 
and  severities.  Such  multitudes  of  Christians  suffered  death,  in  all  the 
provinces  of  the  empire,  that  the  emperors  believed  that  they  had  ac- 
complished their  purpose,  and  completely  extirpated  Christianity. 
They  told  the  world  in  a  pompous  inscription,  that  they  had  extinguish- 
ed the  Christian  name  and  superstition,  and  everywhere  restored  the 
worship  of  the  gods  to  its  former  purity  and  lustre.  But  the  church 
triumphed  over  all  their  artifices  and  power ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  ut^ 
most  efforts  of  tyranny,  many  years  had  not  elapsed'  after  the  publica- 
tion of  this  boast,  when  it  reigned  triumphant  in  the  veiy  metropolis  of 
idolatry  and  superstition. 

Dioclesian  prepared  to  return  to  Rome,  but  was  delayed  for  some 
time  by  a  strange  revolt  in  Syria.  Eugenius,  an  officer  of  little  or  no 
reputation,  had  been  intrusted  with  the  command  of  five  hundred  men 
in  Seleucia,  who,  being  employed  all  day  in  cleansing  the  harbor,  and 
compelled  to  work  all  night  baking  their  own  bread,  resolved  to  de- 
liver themselves  from  such  insupportable  drudgery ;  and  forthwith  pro- 
claimed their  governor  emperor.  Eugenius  at  first  refused  the  dignity ; 
but  being  threatened  with  instant  death,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  in- 
vested with  the  purple,  and  by  a  rapid  march,  got  possession  of  Anti- 
och.  When  the  citizens,  however,  recovered  from  their  surprise,  they 
fell  upon  the  insurgents,  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  Dioclesian,  instead 
of  rewarding  the  people  of  Antioch  for  their  fidelity,  ordered  their  chief 
magistrates  to  be  put  to  death  without  inquiry  or  trial ;  a  crime  which 
rendered  him  so  odious  to  the  Syrians,  that  for  more  than  ninety  years 
they  could  not  hef&r  his  name  pronounced  without  a  shudder. 

Rome,  on  the  return  of  the  two  emperors,  witnessed  for  the  last  time, 
the  splendid  ceremonial  of  a  triumph ;  it  was  less  costly  than  those  ol 
Aur^lian  and  Pr6bus,  but  it  commemorated  greater  and  more  useful  vic- 
tories. In  his  triumph,  and  in  the  spectacles  that  followed  it,  however, 
Diocl6sian  having  displayed  more  parsimony  than  was  pleasing  to  the 
people,  he  was  assailed  by  jests  and  lampoons,  which  annoyed  him  so 
much,  that  he  quitted  the  city  for  Raven^'na.  On  his  journey  a  severe 
storm  arose,  and  the  cold  which  he  caught  produced  a  long  and  linger- 
ing disease  that  affected  his  reason.  After  he  had  begun  to  recover,  he 
was  induced,  or  perhaps  compelled,  to  resign  the  empire,  by  Gal6rius 
(a.  d.  305).  He  persuaded  Maximian  to  abdicate  also.  The  two 
Cffisars  became  emperors,  and  chose  two  other  nobles  to  fill  the  station 
they  had  occupied. 

Dioclesian  survived  his  abdication  nearly  nine  years ;  he  resided 
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ivting  tkis  time  at  bis  country-seat  near  Sal6na  (Spdatro),  where  the 
ruins  of  his  palace  may  still  be  seen.  He  never  regretted  the  power 
he  had  resigned  ;  and  when  Maximian  and  others  wrote,  inviting  him 
to  make  a  struggle  for  empire,  he  replied :  ^*  I  wish  you  would  come  to 
Sal6na,  and  see  the  cabbages  I  have  planted :  after  having  once  visited 
my  girden,  you  would  never  again  mention  to  me  the  name  of  empire." 
The  close  of  his  life  was  embittered  by  domestic  misfortune,  by  the  in- 
gratitude  of  Coustantine  and  Licin'ius,  and  by  the  calamities  which  he 
foresaw  that  the  dissensions  of  these  rivals  would  bring  upon  the  em-* 
pire.  There  are  various  accounts  given  of  the  manner  of  his  death,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  discover  whether  he  fell  by  his  own  hand  or  by 
natural  disease. 

Sbction  VIII.— /Vvrn  the  Abdication  ofDiocUsian  to  ike  Death  of  Constan- 

tine  the  Great 

TROM  A.  D.  303  TO  A.  D.  337. 

Thb  CssaiB,  Sev^rus  and  Max'imin,  owed  their  elevation  to  Gal6- 
rius  ;  but  they  were  not  quite  so  subservient  to  his  wishes  as  he  ex- 
pected, both  showing  themselves  favorable  to  the  toleration  of  the 
Christians.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  division  of  the  empire ; 
€k>nstan^ti«8  and  Sev6rus  received  the  western  provinces ;  Gal6rius  and 
Max'imin  ruled  all  the  territories  east  of  the  Adriatic.  Constantine,  the 
celebrated  son  of  Constan'tius,  was  sick  in  the  provinces  assigned  to 
Gal^ritts  when  the  empire  was  thus  divided ;  some  efibrts  were  made 
to  assassinate  a  prince  whose  talents  and  popularity  had  already  ren* 
dered  him  formkiable.  He  escaped  the  danger  by  a  rapid  flight,  and 
came  to  his  father,  who  was  just  about  to  embark  at  Gessoriacum 
(Bouiogne)  for  Britain.  The  presence  of  Constantine  was  required  in 
that  island  by  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  Picts,  a  nation  now  for  the 
fest  time  mentioned  in  history ;  but  while  on  his  march  against  these 
barbarians,  he  was  seized  wiUi  a  mortal  disease,  and  died  at  Ebor'acum 
(York),  where  his  body  was  honorably  interred  by  his  son  Constantine 
{a.  d.  306). 

Constantine  was  instantly  proclaimed  Augustus  by  the  soldiers ;  but 
Gal^rius  would  only  give  him  the  title  of  Caesar,  declaring  that  Sererus 
was  his  partner  in.  the  empire.  Maxen'tius,  the  son  of  Maximian,  in- 
dignant at  his  exclusion  from  power,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  dissatisfied  soldiery,  and  induced  his  father  to  abandon 
hb  solitude,  and  remount  the  throne.  Sev6rus  led  an  army  against 
them ;  but  he  was  abandoned  by  the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  taken 
prisotber,  and  put  to  death  (a.  d.  307).  Maximian,  knowing  that  Ga- 
lerius  would  revenge  the  murder  of  Sev^rus,  strengthened  himself  by 
entering  into  close  alliance  with  Constantine,  to  whom  he  gave  his 
daughter  Fausta  in  marriage.  Nor  did  he  dread  Gal6riuB  without  a 
cause :  that  emperor  hastened  firom  the  east  with  a  large  army,  and 
attempted  to  besiege  Rome ;  but  failing  in  this  enterprise,  he  permitted 
his  soldiers  to  devastate  Italy.  Maximian  had  gone  to  Gaul,  hoping  to 
receive  aid  from  Constantine ;  but  finding  that  prudent  prince  by  no 
means  disposed  to  encounter  the  hazards  of  a  dangerous  war,  and  hear- 
ing that  Galdrius  had  retreated  precipitately,  he  returned  to  Rome» 
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where  he  reigned  conjointly  with  his  son.  In  the  meantime,  Oal6rii»' 
conferred  the  title  of  emperor  on  his  friend  Licfnios ;  and  thus  the  em- 
|nre  was  shared  between  six  sovereigns.* 

Maximian  having  quarrelled  with  his  son,  returned  to  Gaul,  where  he 
began  to  plot  against  the  life  of  Constantino ;  but  his  treachery  was 
discovered,  and  he  was  deservedly  executed  (a.  d.  310).  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  loathsome  disease,  produced  by  debauchery,  removed 
GaUnus  from  the  stage  ;  his  dominions  were  divided  between  Maximin 
and  Licinius.  It  was  scarcely  possible  that  peace  could  long  continue 
between  the  four  princes  who  now  shared  the  empire.  Constantine 
had  won  the  affections  of  his  subjects  by  his  wise  and  beneficent  ad- 
ministration in  Gaul,  while  the  cruelty  and  rapacity  of  Maxen'tius  filled 
Italy  and  Africa  with  confusion.  But  the  tyrant  was  not  conscious  of 
the  weakness  that  resulted  £rom  his  crimes.  Under  pretence  of  re- 
venging the  death  of  his  father,  he  ordered  all  the  statues  erected  in 
honor  of  Constantine  throughout  Italy  to  be  thrown  down,  and  thus  pro- 
voked a  war  with  the  most  able  prince  of  the  age,  Constantine  having 
passed  the  Alps,  defeated  the  lieutenants  of  Maxen^tius  at  Augusta  Tau- 
rinorum  (Turin)  and  Yer'ona,  while  the  tyrant  himself  remained  sunk  in 
(doth  and  luxury  at  Rome.  At  length  he  was  roused  from  his  lethargy 
by  the  rapid  approach  of  the  victorious  army ;  a  dreadful  battle  was 
fought  at  a  place  called  Sax'a  Rdbra,  within  nine  miles  of  Rome,  near 
the  little  river  Crem^ra,  so  memorable  for  the  destruction  of  the  Fabii. 
The  result  was  fatal  to  Maxen'tius ;  the  prstorian  guards,  on  whom  he 
chiefly  relied,  were  broken  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  repeated  charges 
of  the  Gallic  horse.  The  tyrant  himself  was  drowned  in  the  Tiber, 
while  attempting  to  make  his  escape  through  the  crowd  over  the  Milviaa 
bridge  f  a.  d.  312).  It  was  during  this  campaign  that  Constantino  is 
said  to  have  seen  a  miraculous  vision  of  a  luminous  cross  in  the  heavens, 
a  little  before  sunset ;  and  to  have  been  warned  in  a  dream  to  take  this 
•acred  symbol  as  his  standard.  The  principal  evidence  for  the  truth 
4if  this  miracle  is  the  emperor's  own  account  of  the  event,  r^ated  many 
years  afterward  to  Eus^bius;  one  circumstance,  however,  greatly 
weakens  his  testimony ;  the  vision  was  so  far  from  producing  the  coor 
version  of  Constantine,  that  he  did  not  receive  baptism  until  a  short 
time  before  his  death. 

No  sooner  had  the  death  of  Maxen'tius  made  Constantine  master  o( 
Rome,  than  he  removed  the  great  source  of  all  the  calamities  ikax  had 
befallen  the  city  imder  the  empire,  by  disbanding  the  pr»tohan  guards, 
and  destroying  their  fortified  camp.  He  restored  the  authority  of  the 
senate  and  magistrates,  recalled  tdl  those  who  had  been  banbhed  by 
Maxen'tius,  and  dismissed  the  entire  tribe  of  spies  and  inibnners.  He 
revoked  all  the  edicts  that  had  been  issued  against  the  Christians  and 
paid  great  respect  to  the  bishops  and  clergy,  eitlier  on  account  of*  the 
miraculous  vision  already  mentioned,  or,  as  is  more  probable,  through 
gratitude  for  the  eflicient  aid  he  had  received  from  the  Christians  in  the 
recent  contest,  and  anxiety  to  secure  their  assistance  in  any  future 
struggle. 

Maximin  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  paganism ;  he  viewed  the  in- 
novations of  Constantine  with  great  hostility  ;  and  when  Licinius  mav^ 
*  Maximian,  Galiriaa,  TiJriaiwg,  Mazimia,  Constaiitiiie,  and  Maxeatiui. 
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vied  the  sister  of  that  piioce,  he  resolTed  to  destroy  both.  Taking  ad- 
yantage  of  the  war  in  which  Constandne  was  involved  with  the  Franks, 
he  marched  against  Licin'^ius,  hoping  to  destroy  him  before  any  as- 
sistance could  amye  from  the  west.  His  first  efforts  were  crowned 
wkh  success ;  but  being  totally  defeated  near  Adrianople,  he  fied  with- 
out attendants  to  Nioomedia,  where  he  soon  died  of  rage  and  disap- 
pointment (a.  d.  313).  Licin'ius  made  a  cruel  use  of  his  victory, 
slaughtering  without  mercy  all  whom  he  deemed  likely  to  become  cpm- 
petitors  for  empire :  among  the  most  illustrious  of  his  victims  were  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  Diocl^sian. 

Constantino,  during  this  war.  was  engaged  in  securing  the  tranquil- 
lity of  western  Eurc^  ;  he  gave  an  unquestionable  proof  of  his  attach- 
ment to  Christianity  by  convening  a  general  council  of  the  bishops  at 
Areldte  {ArUs),  to  suppress  the  heresy  of  the  Donatists ;  but  he(ote  the 
assembly  met,  he  was  forced  to  take  the  field  against  Licin'ius,  who  had 
thrown  down  his  statues  in  iEn<5na  (Layback),  a  city  of  upper  Pan- 
n6nia.  With  his  usual  celerity,  Constantino  hastened  into  Panndnia 
before  Licin'ius  could  expect  his  arrival ;  but  he  found  that  prince  al- 
ready in  the  field.  A  fierce  battle  was  fought  at  the  little  town  of 
Cib'alis  or  CeValse  {Sevilei),  not  far  from  Sir'mium,  in  which  Licin'ius 
was  defeated,  and  forced  to  fiy  into  Thrace.  Thither  he  was  followed 
by  Constantino,  vanquished  a  second  time,  and  forced  to  consent  to 
an  accommodation,  by  which  lUyr^icum,  Macedon,  Greece,  and  lower 
MoB^Ma,  were  yielded  to  Constantino  (a.  d.  314).  The  conqueror  im- 
mediately took  the  most  prudent  measures  to  secure  his  new  acquisi- 
tions ;  while  Licin^'ins  continued  to  provoke  his  subjects  by  repeated 
cmelties  and  exactions. 

Foieign  invasions  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  civil  war.  Constantino 
having  conquered  the  Sarmatians  and  Goths,  pursued  the  latter  into  ter- 
ritories of  Licin'ius,  and  that  prince  immediately  declared  that  the 
recent  articles  of  peace  had  been  violated  (a.  d.  322).  Great  prepara- 
tions were  made  on  both  sides  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  but  Con- 
stantino was  the  first  to  take  the  field,  and  efitenng  Thrace  he  found 
his  rival  encamped  on  the  Hebrus  (Marilza),  not  far  from  Adrianople. 
The  battle  was  in  some  measure  a  struggle  between  Christianity  and 
paganism:  Constantine  displayed  the  banner  of  the  cross,  Licin'ius 
tiie  ancient  idolatrous  standards  of  the  empire:  the  struggle  was 
fierce — it  ended  in  the  total  overthrow  of  Licin'^ius,  who  had  the  further 
mortification  of  learning  that  his  fleet  had  been  destroyed  in  the  straits 
of  Callip^otis  {Gallipoli)  by  Crispus,  the  eldest  son  of  Constantine. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  terminate  the  struggle  by  negotiation,  but  it 
was  frustrated'  by  the  insincerity  of  Licin^'ius :  he  hazarded  a  second 
engagement,  and  was  iiretrievably  ruined.  From  the  field  of  battle  the 
defeated  tyrant  fled  to  Nicodemia,  but  he  was  soon  taken  prisoner,  and 
put  to  death  (a.  d.  324).  Constantine  being  thus  sole  master  of  the 
empire,  restored  the  churches,  of  which  the  Christians  had  been  de- 
prired  in  the  eastern  provinces,  to  their  respective  pastors,  and  issued 
several  edicts  for  the  suppression  of  idolatry. 

New  controversies  in  the  church  led  to  the  convocation  of  the  cele^ 
brated  council  of  Nice,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  fixed 
and  defined,  the  heresy  of  Anns  condemned,  and  the  spiritual  suprem- 
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acy  of  the  emperor  Tirtually  acknowledged  (a.  d.  325).  When  the 
labors  of  this  celebrated  assembly  terminated,  Constantino  returned  to 
the  western  provinces,  and  paid  a  visit  to  Rome.  His  reception  in  the 
city  was  anything  but  flattering ;  the  populace  loaded  him  with  insults 
and  execrations  for  abandoning  the  religion  of  his  forefathers ;  and  his 
rage  at  such  injurious  treatment  is  said  to  have  greatly  influenced  his 
determination  of  transferring  the  seat  of  government  from  Rome  to  By- 
-zantium.  At  the  same  time  he  was  harassed  by  domestic  troubles, 
which  led  him  to  commit  a  horrid  crime.  Instigated  by  the  empress 
Fausta,  he  put  his  eldest  son,  the  virtuous  Crispus,  to  death  without  a 
irial ;  and  when  he  too  late  discovered  his  error,  he  caused  Fausta 
and  her  accomplices  to  be  slain.  These  horrors  aggravated  his  unpop- 
ularity among  the  Romans  ;  but  he  no  longer  regarded  their  displeas- 
ure, having  finally  resolved  to  give  a  new  capital  to  the  empire  (a.  d. 
330). 

Anger  and  caprice  were  not  the  only  causes  that  induced  Constan- 
tine  to  make  such  an  important  change ;  indeed,  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  government  was  justified  by  considerations  of  the  soundest 
policy.  The  eastern  provinces  were  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a  pow- 
erful dynasty,  the  Persian  Sassan'ides,  who  openly  aspired  to  the  an- 
cient empire  of  Cyprus ;  the  frontier  of  the  Danube  was  not  suflicient 
to  restrain  the  Goths  and  Sarmatians ;  the  emperors  would  therefore 
have  endangered  the  most  faithful  and  wealthy  portions  of  their  domin- 
ions, had  they  continued  to  reside  in  western  Europe.  A  metropolie 
on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia  was  at  once  recommended,  by  the 
political  advantages  of  its  central  situation,  and  the  opportunities  it  af- 
forded for  reviving  the  lucrative  commerce  of  the  Euxine  and  the  east- 
em  Mediterranean.  A  slight  glance  at  the  natural  advantages  of  By- 
zantium, will  show  that  it  was  worthy  of  being  made  the  metropolis  of 
an  empire  by  the  wise  sovereign  whose  name  it  bears. 

The  area  of  Constantinople  is  an  irregular  triangle,  whose  apex,  an 
obtuse  point  advancing  to  the  east  and  toward  the  Asiatic  coast,  meets 
and  repels  the  waters  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus.  On  the  north  is  a 
winding  harbor,  known  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times  by  the  name 
of  Chryso-Keras,  or  the  Golden  Horn:  it  is  about  seven  miles  in 
length,  with  good  anchorage  through  the  greater  part  of  its  extent :  the 
entrance  is  not  more  than  five  hundred  yards  wide,  and  may  be  easily 
defended  against  a  hostile  armament.  On  the  southeastern  side  the 
waUs  of  the  city  are  washed  by  the  Propon'tis  (sea  of  Marmora)^  and 
the  west  forms  the  ba^e  of  the  triangle  which  is  connected  wim  the 
continent.  Thus  situated,  the  Euxine  sea  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
^gean  on  the  other,  could  supply  it  with  the  richest  productions  of 
Europe  and  Asia ;  while  its  shape  rendered  it  easily  defensible  agains^ 
the  savage  and  plundering  tribes  of  Thrace. 

Enormous  sums  were  expended  by  Constantine  in  embellishing  his 
new  capital;  unfortunately,  there  was  equal  prodigality  in  the  other 
branches  of  the  administration,  and  the  emperor's  rule  became  grinding 
and  severe.  But  he  did  not  abandon  his  warlike  character;  he  se- 
rerely  chastised  the  Goths  and  Sarmatians,  who  invaded  Thrace,  and 
compelled  them  to  give  hostages  for  their  future  good  conduct.  In  the 
decline  of  his  life,  he  appears  to  have  adopted  much  of  the  pomp  and 
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luxury  cbaracteristic  of  Asiatic  despots ;  but  when  increasing  disease 
warned  him  of  approaching  dissolution,  he  received  the  sacrament  of 
baptism,  and  expired  ten  months  afterward,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
reign  (a.  d.  335).     He  left  three  sons  to  inherit  his  empire. 

The  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  consummated  the  revolution 
in  the  Roman  constitution  which  had  been  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Diociesian ;  it  became  a  simple  despotism,  with  more  of  a  political 
than  military  character.  An  entke  change  was  made  in  the  form  of 
administration ;  the  magistrates  being  divided  into  three  classes,  the 
illusirissimi^  the  spectab'iles^  and  the  elarissimi  (illustrious,  respectable, 
and  honorable). 

The  magistrates  of  the  first  class  were,  the  consuls  and  patricians, 
the  prstorian  and  metropolitan  prsfects,  the  masters-general  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  and  the  seven  great  officers  of  the  household.  The  titles 
of  consul  and  patrician  were  merely  honorary.  They  were  conferred 
by  the  emperor  at  his  pleasure,  and  in  both  cases  the  distinctions  were 
personal,  not  hereditary.  The  power  of  the  praetorian  praefects  ranked 
next  to  that  of  the  emperors.  The  Roman  dominions  were  divided 
into  four  great  pracfectures,  and  these  again  were  subdivided  into  dio- 
ceses and  provinces.  The  praefectures  were  named,  those  of  the  East, 
lUyr'icum,  Italy,  and  Gaul.  To  the  praetorian  pnefects  was  assigned 
the  civil  government  of  these  several  divisions ;  but  Constantine  had 
taken  care  that  such  power  should  not  be  rendered  too  dangerous  by 
being  united  with  military  command.  To  their  charge  were  intrusted 
the  coinage,  the  highways,  the  ports,  the  granaries,  the  manufactures, 
and  everything  that  could  interest  the  public  prosperity  of  their  respect- 
ive districts.  They  were  empowered  to  explain,  enforce,  and  in  some 
cases  modify,  the  imperial  edicts.  They  could  remove  or  punish  the 
provincial  governors ;  an  appeal  lay  to  their  tribunal  from  all  inferior 
jurisdictions ;  and  the  sentence  of  the  praefect  was  final. 

Rome  and  Constantinople  had  praefects  of  their  own.  The  superior 
dignity  of  their  tribunals  caused  those  of  the  praetors  to  be  deserted, 
and  the  most  ancient  title  of  Roman  magistracy  soon  fell  into  desue- 
tude. The  peace  of  both  capitals  was  preserved  by  a  vigilant  police ; 
and  so  numerous  were  the  statues  with  which  they  were  adorned,  that 
a  magistrate  was  specially  appointed  to  preserve  them  from  injury. 

The  great  officers  of  the  state  and  court  were,  1.  The  prdepositus 
sancli  cubiculi  (lord  chamberlain),  whose  duty  it  was  "  to  attend  the 
emperor  in  his  hours  of  state  or  amusement,  and  to  perform  about  his 
person  all  those  menial  offices  which  can  only  derive  their  splendor 
from  the  influence  of  royalty."  Under  him  were  all  the  eamites  p€Uatii 
(lords  of  the  palace),  and  cuhicularii  (chamberlains),  many  of  whom,  at 
a  later  age,  were  eunuchs  of  great  influence.  2.  The  tnagister  officio^ 
rum  (minister  for  the  home  department) :  to  him  was  intrusted  the  man- 
agement of  all  correspondence  between  the  prince  and  his  subjects, 
memorials,  petition's,  letters,  and  their  answers.  He  was  also  inspector- 
|eneral  of  the  civil  and  military  schools,  and  appeals  lay  to  his  tribunal 
from  every  part  of  the  empire,  in  cases  where  the  privileges  of  the 
imperial  officers  were  concerned.  3.  The  comes  sacrarum  largitionum 
(lord  high  treasurer),  was  the  chief  minister  of  finance :  his  duties 
were  not  confined  to  the  charge  of  the  exchequer  and  superintendence 
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of  tax-gatherers :  he  had  also  the  charge  over  manufactures  and  com* 
merce,  which  Constantine,  with  more  wisdom  than  most  of  his  prede- 
cessors, brought  under  the  especial  care  of  the  state.  4.  The  quisstar 
(principal  secretary  of  state)  was  the  representative  of  the  emperor's 
legislative  power,  and  the  original  source  of  civil  jurisprudence  ;  some 
of  his  functions  appear  to  have  been  similar  to  those  of  the  British  lord 
chancellor.  5.  The  comes  rei  principis  (keeper  of  the  privy  purse) 
had  the  charge  of  the  imperial  private  estates,  which  were  scattered 
through  the  provinces,  from  Mauritania  to  Britain.  6  and  7.  The  com" 
itea  domesticorum  (commanders  of  the  household  guards)  presided  over 
the  seven  schoUe  (troops  or  squadrons)  of  cavalry  and  infantry  that 
guarded  the  emperor's  person. 

The  commanders  of  the  army  were  the  magistri  equilum  (generals  of 
cavalry),  magistri  peditum  (generals  of  infantry),  and  the  magistri  utri' 
usque  mililie  (commander-in-chief) :  those  who  commanded  under  them 
were  called  duces  and  comites  (dukes  and  counts) ;  they  were  distin- 
guished by  wearing  a  golden  belt,  and  received,  in  addition  to  their  pay, 
a  liberal  allowance,  sufficient  to  maintain  one  hundred  and  ninety  ser- 
vants, and  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  horses.  Constantine  changed 
the  entire  constitution  of  the  legions,  diminishing  their  number  to  less 
than  one  fourth :  to  secure  a  regular  supply  of  young  soldiers,  he  made 
it  one  of  his  conditions,  in  assigning  lands  to  the  veterans,  that  their 
sons  should  be  traine^  to  the  profession  of  arms.  But  the  necessity  for 
such  a  stipulation  is  not  the  only  proof  we  have  of  the  decay  of  military 
spirit.  Such  was  the  dislike  the  degenerate  Romans  entertained  for  a 
soldier's  life,  that  many  young  men  in  Italy  mutilated  the  fingers  of 
their  right  hand  to  avoid  being  pressed  into  the  service.  In  conse^ 
quence  of  this  reluctance,  the  custom  of  employing  the  barbarians  as 
soldiers  became  every  day  more  frequent  and  more  fatal.  They  were 
not  only  enlisted  in  the  ranks,  but  many  of  them  were  raised  to  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  state. 

These  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  civil  and  military  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire  rendered  the  government  more  costly,  and  required 
an  entirely  new  system  of  taxation  for  their  support.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  advantages  of  an  arbitrary  government,  that  it  is  not  tempted  to  de- 
lude its  subjects  by  the  onerous  and  expensive  machinery  of  indirect 
taxation  through  the  excise  and  customs,  where  an  apparent  choice  is 
left  to  the  purchaser,  and  his  payment  of  the  tax,  by  buying  the  taxed 
aiticle,  seems  to  be  voluntary.  A  despot  may  venture  on  direct  taxa- 
tion of  property  or  person ;  and,  though  this  is  apparently  more  harsh, 
it  is  in  reality  more  favorable  to  the  subject.  The  first  of  the  new 
taxes  was  the  indiction,  an  annual  land-tax,  levied  proportionately  to  the 
fertility  of  the  estates  possessed  by  landed  proprietors  ;  and  a  general 
census,  or  survey  of  property,  was  made  throughout  the  empire  every 
fifteen  years,  to  regulate  this  assessment.  Hence  the  name  of  indiction 
is  given  indifierenUy  to  the  tax  and  to  the  cycle  of  registration.  Trade 
and  commerce  were  subjected  to  an  impost  called  the  aurum  lustrale^ 
which  was  collected  evenr  fourth  year.  "  The  honorable  merchant  of 
Alexandria,  who  imported  the  gems  and  spices  of  India  for  the  western 
world ;  the  usurer,  who  derived  from  the  interest  of  money  a  silent  and 
ignominious  profit ;  the  ingenious  manufacturer,  the  diligent  mechanic. 
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and  even  the  most  obscure  retailer  of  a  sequestered  villagfe,  were  obliged 
to  admit  the  officers  of  the  revenue  into  the  partnership  of  their  gain  ; 
and  the  sovereign  of  the  Roman  empire,  who  tolerated  the  profession, 
consented  to  share  the  infamous  gain  of  prostitutes."*  The  last  impo* 
sition  that  need  be  noticed  was  originally  a  free  gift,  called  aurum  cara- 
narium,  being  a  compensation  for  the  crown  of  gold  presented  by  the 
allies  of  the  Romans  to  generals  who  had  been  the  authors  of  their  de- 
liverance, or  who  had  conferred  upon  them  any  remarkable  favor.  This 
spontaneous  offering  was  at  length  exacted  as  a  debt,  whenever  the 
emperor  announced  any  remarkable  event  which  might  give  him  a  real 
or  apparent  claim  to  the  benevolence  of  his  subjects,  such  as  his  ac- 
cession, the  birth  of  a  son,  or  a  victory  over  the  barbarians.  To  these 
must  be  added,  the  municipal  expenses,  which  fell  almost  wholly  on  the 
civic  officers.  Instead  of  having  a  system  of  local  taxation,  the  rich- 
est citizens  were  obliged  to  take  in  turn  the  duty  of  providing  for  the 
administrative  wants  of  the  towns  in  which  they  resided  ;  but  our  in- 
formation respecting  the  practical  operation  of  this  plan  is  too  limited 
for  us  to  pronounce  any  opinion  upon  its  efficiency. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  evil  alone  resulted  from  these  changes ; 
on  the  contrary,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  empire,  Constantino's 
innovations  were  for  the  most  pait  useful  reforms.  The  great  curse  of 
the  Romans  during  several  centuries  had  been  military  despotism ;  but 
the  license  of  the  turbulent  soldiery  was  checked  and  restrained  by 
**  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance,"  with  which  the  civil  administra- 
tioA  was  surrounded.  The  despotism  of  a  court  was  put  in  place  of 
the  despotism  of  a  camp,  and  it  needs  not  to  be  told,  how  vast  was  the 
improvement  that  must  have  resulted  from  such  an  alteration. 

Under  Constantino,  Christianity  became  the  established  religion  of 
the  empire.  He  foimd  the  constitution  of  the  church  already  organized 
— its  form  of  government  firmly  established.  Even  in  the  reign  of  Dio- 
clesian  the  bishops  held  an  honorable  rank  in  their  respective  provinces, 
and  were  treated  with  proper  respect,  as  men  of  high  and  sacred  sta- 
tion, not  only  by  the  people,  but  the  magistrates  themselves.  Constan- 
tino saw  clearly  the  advantages  that  would  result  to  the  extent  and  sta- 
Inlity  of  his  power  by  cementing  the  union  between  the  church  and  the 
state  ;  he  therefore  appropriated  a  great  portion  of  die  revenue  of  cities 
to  the  endowment  of  churches  and  the  support  of  the  clergy.  Thus 
religion  came  to  the  aid  of  police  in  checking  turbulence,  and,  but 
for  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  rulers,  the  Roman  empire  might  have 
enjoyed  a  long  course  of  prosperity  under  the  constitution  of  Constan- 
tine. 


SscTioif  IX.— iVom  ike  Death  of  Consiantifu  lo  the  Reunion  of  the  Empire 

under  Theododus  the  Chreat- 

FROM  A.  D.  337  TO  A.  D.  394. 

CoNSTANTiNE  bequeathed  portions  of  his  dominions  to  his  nephews 
Dalmatius  and  Hannibilianus ;  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  their  claims 
by  the  army  or  the  Roman  senate,  the  late  emperor's  three  sons  being 

*  Gibbon. 
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proclaimed  unammoiuly  hem  of  his  dominioiui.  These  princes  had 
been  educated  with  the  greatest  care ;  the  most  pious  of  the  Christian 
teachers,  the  most  celebrated  professors  of  Grecian  philosophy  and  Ro- 
man jurisprudence,  were  engaged  to  superintend  their  instruction ;  but 
the  youths,  Constantine,  Constan'tius,  and  Constans,  resembled  their 
mother  Fausta  more  than  their  illustrious  father,  and  were  as  similar  in 
depravity  of  disposition  as  they  were  in  name.  Some  portion  of  their 
faults,  must,  however,  be  attributed  to  paternal  weakness.  Ere  they 
had  emerged  from  boyhood  they  were  successively  invested  with  the 
title  of  CflBsar  and  invited  to  share  in  the  administration.  Such  inju- 
dicious indulgence  necessarily  surroonded  them  with  a  crowd  of  flatter- 
ers, ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  warm  passions  and  confiding  dispo- 
sitions of  youth : .  they  were  summoned  too  early  from  their  studies,  and 
were  permitted  to  exchange  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  the  enjo3nnent 
of  luxury,  and  the  ejq[Mctation  of  a  throne. 

Constan'tius  was  the  nearest  of  the  brothers  to  the  capital  when  their 
fiBither  died ;  he  hastened  to  take  possession  of  the  palace,  and,  to  re- 
move the  apprehensions  oS  his  kinsmen,  who  justly  suspected  his 
jealous  temper,  he  took  a  solemn  oath  to  protect  them  from  all  danger. 
In  a  very  few  days  a  forged  scroll  was  placed  in  his  hands  by  the  bishop 
of  Nicomedia,  purporting  to  be  the  genuine  testament  of  the  late  emperor, 
in  which  Constantine  was  made  to  declare  that  he  had  been  poisoned 
by  his  brothers,  and  to  exhort  his  children  to  vengeance.  The  soldiers, 
secretly  prepared  to  second  this  incredible  charge,  loudly  demanded 
the  punishment  of  the  accused ;  all  legal  forms  were  violated ;  a  pro- 
miscuous massacre  was  made  of  the  Flavian  family.  The  two  brothers 
of  the  great  Constantine,  seven  of  his  nephews,  ^e  patrician  Opt^us, 
who  had  married  his  sister,  and  his  chief  favorite,  the  prasfecl  Ablivius, 
were  butchered,  without  being  permitted  to  spesk  a  word  in  their  own 
defence.  Callus  and  Julian,  the  youngest  sons  of  Julius  Constantius, 
were  with  difliculty  coilcealed  until  the  rage  of  the  assassins  had  sub- 
sided. 

A  new  division  of  the  empire  was  made  by  the  princes.  Constanr 
tine,  the  eldest,  took  possession  of  the  capitid ;  Constan'tius  received 
ThiBce  and  the  Asiatic  provinces;  the  western  dominions  were  as- 
signed to  Constans.  Ere  long,  the  enemies  of  Rome,  that  had  been 
daunted  by  the  fame  oi  Constantine,  began  to  harass  his  successors ; 
but  far  the  most  dangerous  of  the  wars  in  which  they  had  to  engage 
was  that  waged  by  Shah-pdr  II.,  king  of  Persia,  against  Constan'tius. 

Shah-ptir's  previous  history  deserves  to  be  noticed.  His  father  Ilor- 
mdz  (Hormisdas)  died,  leaving  no  son  (a.  d.  310) :  the  kingdom  was 
on  the  point  of  being  thrown  into  confusion,  when  it  was  announced  by 
the  principal  mobeds,  or  priests,  that  one  of  the  ladies  in  the  harem  was 
pregnant,  and  that  from  certain  indications,  they  knew  that  the  child 
woidd  be  a  male.  A  strange  ceremony  of  coronation  was  performed 
for  the  unborn  infant.  From  the  hour  of  his  birth  the  whole  nation 
watched  over  his  progress  with  the  most  affectionate  interest,  and  the 
early  proofs  he  exhibited  of  spirit  and  ability  spread  universal  joy 
through  Persia.  He  had  not  emerged  from  boyhood,  when  the  fierce 
Arab  tribes  from  the  neigboring  peninsula  took  advantage  of  his  minor- 
ity to  desolate  his  kingdom:  the  royal  youth  marched  against  them, 
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touted  their  finrcesy  slew  many,  and  took  a  greater  number  prisoners. 
To  terrify  their  countrymen  from  renewing  such  an  invasion,  he  caused 
the  shoulders  of  his  captives  to  be  pierced,  and  then  dislocated  by  a 
string  passed  through  them ;  and  from  this  circumstance  he  received 
the  formidable  title  of  Zuiaktdft  or  *'  Lord  of  the  shoulders." 

Shah-pdr,  or  S&por  as  he  is  called  by  western  writers,  inherited  the 
pretensions  of  the  Sassanides  to  the  empire  of  Cyrus ;  but  he  was  par- 
ticularly anzioiis  to  recover  the  five  provinces  that  had  been  ceded  to 
the  Romans  beyond  the  Tigris,  and  to  assert  the  antient  supremacy  of 
hie  family  over  Mesopotamia.  Constan'^tius  hastened  to  the  banks  of  the 
£uphrites  on  the  first  news  of  the  approach  of  so  formidable  an  inva- 
der ;  but  the  war  long  continued  to  be  a  series  of  petty  skirmishes  and 
predatory  incursions.  Nine  sanguinary  but  indecisive  engagements 
were  fought ;  but  at  length  the  Romans,  by  their  own  imprudence,  re- 
ceived a  decisive  overthrow  in  the  plains  of  Sin'gara  {Sinjar),  not  far 
from  the  ruins  of  Bab'ylon  (a.  d.  348).  Sdpor,  encouraged  by  this 
▼ictory,  laid  siege  to  Nis'ibis  (NisUnn) ;  but,  after  he  had  lost  more  than 
twenty  thousand  men  before  the  walls,  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  the 
enterprise,  and  hasten  to  the  defence  of  his  eastern  provinces,  which 
were  invaded  by  the  fierce  tribes  from  beyond  the  Oxus.  This  war  in- 
duced him  to  propose  terms  of  truce  to  Constan'tius,  which  that  prince 
readily  accepted  (a.  d.  350),  as  the  troubled  state  of  the  empire  ren- 
dered his  presence  necessary  in  Europe. 

Three  years  had  scarcely  elapsed  from  the  partition  of  the  empire, 
when  the  ambition  of  Constan'tine  kindled  the  flames  of  civil  war 
(a.  d.  340).  Not  content  with  wresting  the  African  provinces  from 
Constans,  he  invaded  that  prince's  dominions  through  the  Julian  Alps, 
and  devastated  the  country  round  Aquileia.  But,  advancing  with  great 
imprudence,  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  near  the  litde  river  Al'sa  (Ansa)^ 
and  was  slain  with  the  greater  part  of  his  followers.  Constans  took 
possession  of  his  brother's  provinces,  and  showed  no  inclination  to  re- 
serve any  share  for  the  absent  Constan'tius. 

During  ten  years  Constans  remained  master  of  two  thirds  of  the  em* 
mre,  which  he  plundered  by  his  rapacity,  and  disgraced  by  his  vices. 
He  usually  resided  in  Gaul,  whose  forests  aflbrded  him  opportunities 
for  hunting,  the  only  manly  sport  to  which  he  was  addicted.  While 
pursuing  game  in  a  neighboring  forest,  Magnen'tius,  who  commanded 
the  imperial  forces  stationed  at  Augustodunum  ( Autun),  caused  himself 
to  be  proclaimed  emperor,  and  closed  the  gates  of  the  city.  Tidings 
of  the  revolt  were,  however,  conveyed  to  Constans :  he  fled  toward 
Spain,  but  was  overtaken  at  EUib^eris  {Elne),  or,  as  it  was  then  called, 
Hel'ena,  in  memory  of  the  mother  of  Constantine,  and  put  to  death. 

The  usurpation  of  Magnen'tius  in  Gaul  was  followed  by  that  of  Ve- 
tr^io  in  Illyria ;  but  the  latter  general  assumed  the  purple  very  reluc- 
tantly, being  compelled  by  the  clamors  of  his  soldiers,  and  urged  by  the 
princess  Constantfna,  who  placed  the  crown  on  his  head  wim  her  own 
hand.  This  ambitioua  woman  had  been  the  wife  of  Hannibilidnus,  her 
cousin,  whose  sad  fate  has  been  already  mentioned.  She  was  eager  to 
possess  power,  and  so  unscrupulous  about  the  means,  that  she  persuaded 
Vetrdmo  to  form  an  alliance  with  Magnen'tius,  whose  hands  yet  reeked 
with  the  blood  of  her  brother  Constans. 
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Coiistan'tiuB,  having  concluded  a  truce  with  Sipor,  intrusted  the  eaY« 
of  the  east  to  his  lieutenants,  but  ailerwdrd  to  his  cousin  Gallus,  whom 
he  thus  raised  from  a  prison  to  a  throne.  He  then  hastened  to  Europe, 
deceived  Vetrdnio  by  offering  to  make  him  his  colleague,  and  obtained 
admission  into  Constantinople.  In  a  public  assembly  of  the  army  and 
people,  the  artful  prince,  in  a  studied  address,  asserted  his  claims  to  the 
empire  ;  a  unanimous  burst  of  applause  was  followed  by  shouts  for  the 
deposition  of  the  usurpers ;  Vetrdnio  quietly  submitted,  and,  taking  the 
disidem  from  his  head,  tended  his  homage  to  Constan'tius.  The  prince 
not  only  spared  his  rival's  life,  but  assigned  him  a  considerable  pension. 
Yetranio  retired  to  Prusa  {Brusa),  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  Ib 
retirement,  without  ever  expressing  a  desire  to  resume  the  sceptre. 
Magnen'tius  foresaw  that  he  would  be  the  next  assailed,  and  he  led  his 
army  into  lower  Pannonia,  which  became  the  theatre  of  a  fierce  and 
sanguinary  war. 

The  armies  finally  met  for  a  decisive  battle  on  the  plains  of  Mur'sa 
{Essek)  i  the  heavy  cavalry  of  Constan'tius,  sheathed  in  fall  panoply  of 
plates  of  steel,  decided  the  fate  of  the  day,  the  very  weight  of  dieir 
onset  breaking  the  lines  of  the  western  legions,  while  the  light  archers 
of  Asia  harassed  the  naked  German  auxiliaries,  on  whom  Magnen^tiua 
chiefly  relied,  and  reduced  them  to  such  despair,  that  battalions  threw 
themselves  into  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Drave.  Still,  so  obstinate  was 
the  battle,  that  fifty-four  thousand  fell  in  the  field,  and  the  victors  suf-* 
fered  more  severely  than  the  vanqtdshed.  It  has  been  jusdy  observed, 
that  the  destructive  plains  of  Mur'sa  absorbed  the  strength  of  the 
empire;  for  never  again  could  the  Roman  rulers  collect  such  noble 
bands  of  veterans  as  perished  there  by  mutual  slaughter. 

Magnen'iius  fled  to  Italy,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Constan'tiaB 
in  the  following  spring.  The  peninsula  soon  submitted  to  its  legitimate 
sovereign ;  but  the  usurper  escaped  into  Gaul.  Finding,  however,  thai 
he  could  not  long  protract  resistance,  he  baflled  the  vengeance  of  Con- 
stan'tius  by  suicide ;  his  associates  were  reduced  either  to  follow  his 
example,  or  suShr  the  penalties  of  treason. 

Constan'tius  had  given  Constantlna  in  marriage  to  his  cousin  Gallus, 
invested  him  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  admin- 
istration of  Asia.  The  Csesar,  naturally  of  a  sullen  and  morose  temper, 
had  been  soared  by  the  sufferings  of  his  early  youth,  and  his  evil 
passions  were  stimulated  by  the  ambitious  intrigues  of  the  princess  to 
whom  he  was  unfortunately  united.  His  excesses  at  length  con^)elled 
Constan'tius  to  send  commissioners  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  east : 
these  oflicers  proceeded  to  Antioch,  where  they  seem  to  have  conducted 
themselves  with  unnecessary  and  offensive  haughtiness  ;  but  their  faults 
afford  no  suflicient  excuse  for  the  crime  of  Gallus,  who  urged  the 
populace  of  Antioch  to  put  the  commissioners  to  death  with  torture  and 
insult,  and  then  ordered  their  bodies  to  be  thrown  into  the  Oron'tea 
(Aaszy).  •Constan'tius,  instead  of  openly  resenting  the  outrage,  invited 
uallus  to  visit  him  ;  the  Csesar  delayed  until  funher  procrastination  was 
impossible ;  he  proceeded  on  the  road  to  Milan  through  Asia  and 
Thrace,  in  safety ;  but  when  he  passed  the  frontiers  of  Pannonia,  he 
was  placed  under  arrest,  hurried  to  a  distant  castle  in  Istria,  and  secretly 
put  to  death  (a..d.  354).    Julian,  the  only  surviying  4e8c«adaat  of  Con* 
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•tsn'titB  CUonis,  except  the  reigning  empeior,  would  have  ehaied  liie 
brother's  fate,  but  for  the  generous  interference  of  the  empress  Eusehia. 
She  procured  him  permission  to  prosecute  his  studies  in  Athens,  where, 
dazzled  by  the  false  philosophy  of  the  schools,  he  forsook  Christianity 
for  paganism,  and  earned  for  himself  the  unenviable  title  of  Apostate. 
After  he  had  been  more  than  a  year  in  retirement,  he  was  summoned 
to  court,  united  to  Hel'ena,  the  sister  of  the  emperor,  and  appointed  to 
govern  the  countries  north  of  the  Alps,  with  the  title  of  Caesar. 

Constan'tius  himself  had  gained  several  victories  over  the  Germanic 
tribes ;  but  he, delayed  in  the  west  after  the  departure  of  Julian,  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  the  Arians  affainst  the  orthodox  prelates.  Befcnre  le* 
turning  lo  the  east,  he  resolved  to  visit  the  ancient  capital  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  Rome,  after  an  interval  of  thir^-two  years,  was  gladdaoied 
with  the  presence  of  its  sovereign.  Constan^'tius  was  so  pleased  with 
his  reception,  that  he  presented  to  the  city  the  splendid  Theban  obelisk, 
with  which  his  father  had  intended  to  adorn  Constantinc^le.  He  was 
compelled  to  hurry  his  departure  by  intelligence  of  the  Sarmatians  hay- 
ing invaded  Pannonia.  Constan^'tius  soon  appeared  on  the  Danube : 
he  gained  several  important  victories  over  the  barbarians  ;  but  scarc^ 
had  he  secured  the  tranquillity  of  his  northern  frontiers,  when  hie  was 
threatened  with  more  dangerous  hostilities  on  the  side  of  Persia. 

Having  subdued  the  fierce  tribes  of  Turkest^,  Sipor  renewed  Us 
attacks  upon  the  Roman  empire,  and,  guided  by  a  deserter,  entered 
MesopoCimia.  Irritated  by  the  insolence  of  the  inhabitants,  he  laid 
siege  to  Am'ida  (Diarbekr) ;  and  though  he  captured  that  strong  city,  he 
lost  the  favorable  season  of  invading  Syria,  and  was  forced  to  content 
himself  with  reducing  Sin'gara  (Sanjar)  and  Bezabd^  (Jesirak).  Con- 
stan'tius  made  an  effort  to  recover  Bezabde,  but  was  coa^lled  to  raise 
the  siege.  He  returned  to  Antioch,  where  his  mortification  was 
increased  by  intelligence  of  the  brilliant  achievements  of  Jq)ian  in 
Gaul.  The  young  prince  had  vanquished  the  AUemans,  the  Franks, 
and  several  other  formidable  tribes ;  he  had  pursued  his  victorioae 
career  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  by  his  rapid  conquests  filled  Germany 
with  confusion ;  while  the  prudence  of  his  civil  administration  raised 
Gaul  to  unexampled  prosperity.  Constan'tius  resolved  to  weaken  the 
strength  of  the  Cssar,  and  summoned  his  best  legions  from  Graul  to 
defend  the  east ;  the  soldiers  refused  to  obey,  and  proclaimed  Julian 
emperor.  Preparations  for  civil  war  were  msbde  on  both  sides ;  but  its 
calamities  were  averted  by  the  death  of  Constan'tius  (a.  d.  361).  During 
this  entire  reign,  the  Chnstian  church  was  scandalized  and  distracted 
by  fierce  disputes  arising  out  of  the  Arian  heresy :  Constan^tius  was 
the  avowed  partisan  of  the  Arians,  and  encouraged  them  in  their  per- 
secution of  the  orthodox,  especially  sanctioning  the  efforts  made  for  the 
destruction  of  the  celebrated  Athanasius,  bishop  of  Alexandria. 

When  Julian  reached  Heraclea  (EreUi)^  though  he  was  stall  sixty  miles 
distant  from  the  capital,  the  whole  peculation  of  Constantinople  came 
out  to  welcome  his  arrival,  and  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  amid 
general  acclamations.  One  of  his  earliest  measures  was  to  constitute 
a  court  at  Chal'cedon  (iScutort)  for  the  trial  of  such  ministers  of  Con- 
stan'tius  as  might  be  accused  of  peculation.  Many  of  them  indeed  .well 
deserved  punishment ;  but  the  ostentatiotts  mode  in  which  they  .weve 
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brought  to  trial  was  an  ungenerous  attack  on  the  memoiy  of  the  lata 
emperor,  and  the  inquisitions  were  conducted  with  such  indiscriminate 
severity,  that  many  innocent  persons  suffered  with  the  guilty.  He  then 
commenced  a  complete  reform  of  the  court,  banishing  the  eunuchs  and 
other  ministers  of  luxury ;  but  with  the  idle  parade  of  pomp,  Julian 
discarded  many  of  the  decencies  of  life,  ostentatiously  exhibiting  a  dis- 
regard for  personal  cleanliness,  as  if  filth  was  a  necessary  element  of 
plulosophy.  But  the  great  object  of  his  ambition  was  to  restore  ancient 
paganism ;  he  revoked  the  edicts  that  had  been  issued  against  idolatry, 
under  the  {dausible  pretext  of  granting  freedom  of  opinion  to  all  his  sub- 
jects ;  he  encouraged  the  philosophers  to  veil  the  most  revolting  fictions 
of  mythology  under  allegorical  explanations  ;  he  showed  a  marked  dis- 
like to  the  Christians  who  visited  the  court ;  and  finally  he  closed  the 
schools  which  were  kept  by  the  clergy. 

But  the  most  remarkable  of  his  enterprises  for  the  overthrow  of 
Christianity  was  his  celebrated  attempt  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  appears  to  have  been  miraculously  defeated.  Seeing  that 
the  condition  of  the  Jews  was  a  standing  miracle  in  proof  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  resolved  to  weaken  or  destroy  its  effect,  by  restoring  to  that 
people  their  ancient  city  and  national  worship,  erecting  for  them  at  the 
same  time  a  temple  on  Mount  Moriah,  whose  splendor  should  surpass 
that  of  the  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre.  This  measure  was  frustrated, 
after  great  expense  had  been  incurred  in  making  preparations  for  its 
execution,  as  most  historians  declare,  in  consequence  of  balls  of  fire  that 
burst  firom  the  earth,  and  scared  the  workmen  employed  to  dig  the  foun- 
dation. Whether  these  phenomena  were  supernatural,  or  whether  they 
ever  had  existence,  is  really  of  little  importance  in  the  great  weight 
that  the  occurrence  gives  to  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  £vine  origin 
of  X^hristianilY :  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  the  earth  attempted  to 
erect  a  buildmg  in  one  of  his  cities ;  he  was  aided  by  a  wealthy  and 
zealous  people  ;  pride,  passion,  and  interest,  equally  urged  him  to  per- 
severe; yet  was  he  forced  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  Assuredly  we 
must  say,  '*  the  finger  of  God  is  here  !** 

WhUe  Julian,  by  withholding  his  countenance  from  sincere  believers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  placing  every  possible  impediment  in  the  way  of 
instruction  on  the  other,  was  using  sul  his  efforts  to  check  the  progress 
of  Christianity,  he  was  summoned  to  take  the  field  against  the  Persians, 
who  had  renewed  their  incursions.  Julian  invaded  their  dominions, 
and  gained  several  great  triumphs,  though  he  was  unable  to  bring  the 
enemy  to  a  decisive  engagement.  His  march  led  him  through  the 
deserts  of  Hat'ra,  which  skirt  the  Tigris ;  but  the  city  of  Hat^ra,  erected 
like  Palmy'ra  in  a  fertile  oasis,  appears  to  have  been  deserted  at  his 
approach.  From  the  magnificence  of  its  ruins,  and  the  fact  that  the 
city  continued  to  be  inhabited  until  the  twelfth  century  of  our  era,  it  is 
probable  that  this,  with  several  other  cities,  was  dismantled  by  the 
Persians  to  deprive  the  Romans  of  the  resources  which  these  "  settle- 
ments in  the  desert,"  might  have  supplied.  At  length,  deceived  by 
treacherous  guides,  he  burned  his  boats,  and  advanced  into  a  desert 
country,  where  his  army  was  soon  reduced  to  great  distress  from  want 
of  provisions.  Under  these  circumstances  he  resolved  to  return ;  but 
his  retrograde  march  was  greatly  impeded  by  the  light  cavalry  of  the 
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Persiant,  wlio  horered  xound  the  flanks  and  rear,  discharging  showers 
of  darts  and  arrows,  but  retreating,  like  the  Parthians  their  predecessors, 
whenever  any  effort  was  made  to  bring  them  to  a  regular  engagement. 
At  length  Julian  himself  was  mortally  wounded,  in  a  skirmish  which 
proved  favorable  to  the  Romans.  He  died  the  same  night  (a.  d.  363), 
about  twenty  months  after  his  becoming  sole  master  of  the  empire. 

Jovian,  the  first  of  the  domestics,  was  saluted  Augustus  by  the  army; 
and  his  first  care  was  to  conclude  a  dishonorable  peace  with  the  Per- 
sians, resigning  to  Sapor  not  only  the  Are  provinces  beyond  the  Tigris, 
but  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  including  tne  fortified  cities  of  Nis'ibis 
and  Sin'raa,  which  haid  so  often  baffled  the  most  vigorous  efiforts  of  the 
Sassan'ides.  His  next  enterprise  was  more  glorious  :  he  restored  the 
Christian  religion  to  its  ancient  supremacy ;  but  he  calmed  the  fears 
of  his  pagan  subjects  by  a  wise  edict  of  toleration,  in  which  he  pro- 
hibited no  rites,  however  idolatrous,  save  those  of  magic.  On  his  jour- 
ney toward  Constantinople,  he  slept  in  a  damp  room,  which  his  attend- 
ants had  heated  with  charcoal ;  he  was  suffocated  by  the  mephitic  va- 
por, and  found  dead  in  his  bed  (a.  d.  364). 

For  ten  days  after  the  death  of  Jovian,  the  empire  remained  without 
a  sovereign.  At  length  the  Count  Yalentinian  was  chosen  by  the  coun- 
cil of  ministers  and  generals,  and  the  army  unanimously  acquiesced  in 
their  decision.  Soon  after  his  election  the  new  emperor  divided  his 
dominions  with  his  brother  Yalens,  to  whom  he  assigned  the  eastern 
provinces,  reserving  to  himself  lUyr^icum,  Italy,  Gam,  Spain,  Britain, 
and  Afiica.  The  emperor  of  the  west  made  Milan  the  seat  of  his  gov- 
enmient ;  Yalens  established  his  court  at  Constantinople.  This  divis- 
ion of  the  Roman  dominions  into  eastern  and  western  empires  was  so 
manifestly  required  by  the  necessity  of  the  times,  that  it  provoked  nei- 
ther observation  nor  remonstrance.  Henceforth  their  histories  re^ 
quire  separate  consideration ;  and  we  shall,  in  the  first  place,  direct  our 
attention  to  the  reign  of  Yalentinian. 

The  emperor  had  scarcely  reached  Italy,  when  he  was  summoned  to 
cross  the  Alps  by  an  invasion  of  the  Gennans,  who  devastated  all  north- 
em  and  western  Gaul,  defeating  two  Roman  armies  that  had  been  sent 
to  check  their  inroads.  Yalentinian  made  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to 
retrieve  the  fame  of  the  empire,  and  succeeded ;  but  his  exertions 
brought  on  a  disease  that  nearly  deprived  him  of  life.  The  angry  dis- 
putes respecting  the  succession  which  had  taken  place  during  ms  ill- 
ness, filled  him  with  just  alarm :  and  immediately  after  his  recovery^ 
he  took  care  to  have  ms  son  Gratian  recognised  as  his  heir,  and  pro- 
claimed Caesar  in  the  presence  of  the  army.  The  piracies  of  the  l9ax- 
ons  in  the  northern  seas  first  began  to  attract  attention  in  the  reign  of 
Yalentinian ;  and  so  severely  did  they  harass  the  northern  coasts  oC 
Gaul,  that  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  maritime  court  for  their  pro- 
tection. At  the  same  time  the  province  of  Britain  was  invaded  by  the 
Picts  and  Scots :  so  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the  barbarians,  aided 
probably  by  some  of  the  discontented  natives,  that  Britain  would  have 
been  lost  to  the  empire,  but  for  the  heroic  exertions  of  Theod6sius,  to 
whom  Yalentinian  mtrusted  the  pacification,  or  rather  the  recovex^  of 
the  island.  This  able  commander  not  only  restrained  the  barbanans, 
but  in  some  measure  restored  the  ancient  prosperity  of  the  province : 
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he  was  rewarded  by  the  emperor  with  the  office  of  master-general  of 
the  cavalry,  and  appointed  to  protect  the  frontier  of  the  upper  Danube 
from  the  mroads  of  the  Allemans,  until  he  was  chosen  to  a  more  im- 
portant station,  and  intrusted  with  the  suppression  of  the  formidable  re- 
Tolt  of  Africa. 

Count  Romans,  the  military  governor  of  Africa,  had  provoked  gen- 
eral resentment  by  his  avarice  and  exactions  ;  complaints  were  made 
of  him  to  Yalentinian,  and  a  conmiissioner  appointed  to  investigate  his 
delinquency  ;  but  the  count  bribed  the  imperial  ministers  and  commis- 
sioners, purchased  security  from  a  venal  court,  and  severely  punished 
those  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  treason  of  complaint.  Provoked  by 
such  accumulated  wrongs,  the  Africans  revolted,  choosing  for  their 
leader  Fin^nus,  the  son  of  the  wealthy  Nibal,  who  had  been  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  govemor'a,  tribunal  on  a  charge  of  murdering  his 
Irother.  Numfdia  and  Mauritania  were  already  in  possession  of  the 
insurgents,  when  the  entire  face  of  the  war  was  changed  by  the  arrival 
of  Theod6sius :  from  the  moment  of  his  landing,  the  revolters  seem  to 
have  lost  all  courage ;  after  a  weak  struggle,  Fin'^nus  abandoned  his 
army,  to  seek  refuge  with  the  prince  of  a  native  tribe  in  the  interior ; 
but  he  was  betrayed  to  the  Romans,  and  could  only  escape  a  public  ex- 
ecution by  committing  suicide.  Scarcely  had  this  waf  terminated, 
when  Yalentinian  died  suddenly,  while  waging  war  against  the  Quidi 
(a.  d.  375).  He  had  conquered  these  savage  warriors,  and  deputies 
had  been  sent  to  deprecate  his  resentment ;  but  while  reproaching  the 
ambassadors  with  national  perfidy,  he  worked  himself  into  such  a  pas- 
sion, that  he  burst  a  blood-vessel,  and  instantly  expired.  Yalentinian 
was  naturally  cruel  and  severe,  but  he  was  disposed  to  be  inflexibly 
Just ;  and  the  many  unmerited  executions  that  he  sanctioned  must  be 
.attributed  to  the  artifices  of  corrupt  ministers.  He  was  warmly  attached 
to  the  orthodox  faith,  and  readily  gave  shelter  to  the  bishops  and  clergy 
who  sought  refuge  in  his  court  from  the  persecutions  of  his  brother 
Valens. 

The  emperor  of  the  ieast,  soon  after  his  accession,  went  into  Syria, 
which,  was  threatened  by  a  Persian  invasion ;  but  before  he  could 
complete  his  preparations  for  war,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  revolt  of  Pro- 
copius,  a  kinsman  of  the  emperor  Julian,  but  possessing  no  other  merit, 
whose  pretensiotis  were  acknowledged  by  a  considerable  body  of  the 
army,  and  the  citizens  of  Constantinople.  Yalens  was  defeated  in  his 
first  efforts  to  overthrow  the  usurper;  but  Proc6plus  soon  disgusted  his 
supporters  by  excessive  haughtiness  and  tyranny ;  he  was  deserted  by 
those  who  had  been  foremost  in  placing  him  upon  the  throne,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  almost  vrithout  a  contest.  His  fate  involved  that  of  many 
others,  for  Yalens  was  a  stranger  to  mercy.  The  emperor  was  soon 
more  honorably  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Goths,  whom  he  completely 
subdued,  and  compelled  to  submit  to  humiliating  conditions  of  peace.  . 

The  dangerous  schism  in  the  church  caused  by  the  heresy  of  A'rius 
was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  intemperate  zeal,  and  in  some  instances, 
by  the  unhallowed  ambition  of  rival  prelates :  Y41ens  declared  himself 
a  patron  of  the  Arians,  and  caused  no  fewer  than  eighty  orthodox 
'  ecclesiastics  to  be  murdered,  for  maintaining  the  election  of  a  bishop  of 
their  creed  to  the  see  of  Constantinople.    Armenia  was  at  the  same 
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time  invaded  by  the  Persians  ;  but  Sipor  having  received  a  severe  de- 
feat, and  the  Armenian  prince  Piras,  on  whose  aid  he  relied,  having 
been  treacherously  murdered  by  the  Romans,  the  truce  was  once  more 
renewed. 

In  the  western  empire  Yalentinian  had  been  succeeded  by  his  sons 
Gratian  and  Yalentinian  II. ;  the  latter,  a  child  only  five  years  old,  Was 
added  as  a  colleague  to  Gratian  by  the  general  council  of  the  army. 
Gratian  II.  commenced  his  reign  by  punishing  those  ministers  and  sen- 
ators who  had  been  guilty  of  extortion ;  but  yielding  to  the  suggestions 
of  envious  courtiers,  he  sanctioned  the  execution  of  the  gallant  Theod6- 
sius,  who  had  just  completed  his  conquest  of  the  Moors :  the  emperor, 
afler  some  time,  discovered  by  what  gross  misrepresentations  he  had 
been  led  to  commit  so  great  a  crime,  and  bitterly  repented  of  his  guilt. 
He  made  several  laws  favorable  to  the  interest  of  the  church,  ordaining 
that  all  controversies  respecting  religion  should  be  decided  by  the  bishop 
and  synod  of  the  provinces  in  which  they  occurred ;  that  the  clergy 
should  be  free  from  personal  charges  ;  and  that  all  places  where  hetero- 
dox doctrines  were  taught  should  be  confiscated. 

The  western  empire  was  enjoying  profound  peace,  and  the  eastern 
provinces  were  beginning  to  taste  the  unusual  sweets  of  repose,  when 
a  people  more  ferocious  than  any  barbarians  hitherto  known  appeared 
for  the  first  time  on  the  noitheastem  frontiers.  The  Huns,  crossing 
the  Tanais  (Don)  and  Filus  MiEotis  (SeaofAzov),  drove  before  them  the 
nations  that  d  weh  north  of  the  Danube  ;  and  these  fugitives,  hurled  one 
upon  another,  were  forced  to  invade  the  Roman  provinces,  and  com- 
mence the  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  The  earliest  accounts  of  the 
Huns  are  to  be  found  in  the  Chinese  historians,  who  call  these  savages, 
*'  Hulng  Nu,"  and  describe  them  as  masters  of  the  country  between 
the  river  Irtish,  the  Altaian  mountains,  the  Chinese  wall,  and  Mantchew 
Tartary.  Their  personal  appearance  was  almost  a  caricature  of  hu- 
manity ;  so  that  the  Romans  compared  them  to  a  block  of  wood  which 
had  been  only  partially  trimmed :  this  is  said  to  have  been  in  some  de- 
cree caused  by  the  strange  custom  of  flattening  the  nose  of  male  in- 
fants the  moment  they  were  bom,  in  order  that  the  vizor  which  they 
wore  in  battle  should  fit  closer  to  the  face,  and  also  to  their  plucking 
out  the  beard  by  the  roots  as  soon  as  it  began  to  grow.  They  lived  on 
raw  flesh,  or  at  best  only  sodden  by  being  placed  under  their  saddles 
and  pressed  against  the  backs  of  their  steeds  during  a  sharp  gallop : 
devoted  to  war  and  the  chase,  they  left  the  cultivation  of  their  fields  to 
women  and  slaves ;  they  built  no  cities ;  they  erected  no  houses  ;  any 
place  encircled  by  walls  they  looked  upon  as  a  sepulchre,  and  never 
believed  themselves  in  safety  beneath  a  roof.  About  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  southern  Hims, 
aided  by  the  Chinese  and  the  eastern  Tartars,  expelled  their  northern 
brethren  from  their  ancient  habitations,  and  compelled  them  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  territories  of  the  Bashkirs.  Here  they  were  brought  into 
contact  with  a  fiercer  but  less  warlike  race,  the  A^ans,  whom  they 
gradually  drove  before  them,  being  pressed  forward  themselves  by  fresh 
hordes  from  the  east,  untfl  they  took  possession  of  the  plains  between 
the  Rha  (  Volga)  and  the  Tanais. 

Joined  by  the  Alans  and  other  barbarous  tribes  that  they  had  con- 
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quered,  the  innumerable  cavalry  of  the  Huns  passed  the  lower  Tanafs, 
and  swept  the  rich  fields  of  the  Ostrogoths.  The  Gothic  armies  were 
defeated,  and  at  length  the  greater  part  of  that  nation  abandoned  the 
country  that  they  had  laboriously  brought  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
and  retired  beyond  the  Borys'thenes  (Dnieper)  and  the  Danas^tus 
{Dniester),  ^he  Huns  made  a  horrible  carnage  of  those  who  remained, 
sparing  neither  women  nor  children ;  and  idl  who  did  not  save  them- 
selves by  a  precipitate  flight,  perished  by  the  edge  of  the  sword.  The 
conquerors  soon  passed  me  Danas'tus,  and  inflicted  the  same  calami- 
ties on  the  Visigoths  to  which  they  had  already  subjected  their  eastern 
brethren.  Athan'aric,  the  Grothic  monarch,  aAer  having  suflfered  a  se- 
vere defeat,  saw  no  better  mode  of  defence  than  to  fortify  himself  be- 
tween the  Hieras'^sus  (Pruth)  and  the  Danube,  by  a  wall  extending  from 
one  hver  to  the  other,  leaving  the  rest  of  his  country  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  dreadful  Huns. 

The  whole  Gothic  nation  was  reduced  to  despair ;  their  warriors, 
who  had  so  often  maintained  a  fierce  struggle  against  the  legions,  now 
appeared  as  suppliants  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  petitioning  for  per- 
mission to  cultivate  the  waste  lands  of  Thrace.  Their  request  was 
granted,  on  condition  of  their  resigning  their  arms ;  but  the  oflicers  sent 
to  see  tins  stipulation  enforced  were  bribed  to  neglect  their  duty :  most 
o^  the  Goths  retained  their  weapons,  which  they  regarded  as  the  means 
of  obtaining  more  valuable  possessions  than  those  they  had  lost. 

About  the  same  time,  Arianism  was  established  among  the  Goths, 
by  the  exertions  of  their  bishop,  the  celebrated  Ul'philas,  who  invented 
the  Grothic  alphabet :  this  subsequently  aggravated  their  hostility  to  the 
Romans ;  for  the  enmity  of  rival  sects  had,  toward  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century,  become  greater  than  that  between  Christians  and  pa* 
gans.  The  oflicers  whom  Yalens  chose  to  superintend  the  settlement 
of  the  Goths  were  the  most  profligate  extortioners  even  of  his  corrupt 
court ;  instead  of  supplying  provisions  to  the  fugitives  until  their  new 
lands  would  yield  a  harvest,  as  had  been  promised,  they  closed  the  mag- 
azines, and  charged  exorbitant  prices  for  the  worst  and  most  revolting 
kinds  of  food.  At  length  Lupicinus  attempted  to  murder  Frit'igem  and 
the  other  chiefs  of  the  Goths,  at  a  banquet  in  Marcianop'olis  (Pravadt) 
to  which  they  bad  been  treacherously  invited.  The  plot  exploded  pre- 
maturely ;  the  Gothic  leaders  escaped ;  and  their  followers  took  revenge 
for  the  atrocious  breach  of  hospitality  by  massacring  the  greater  part 
of  the  Roman  legions.  In  the  meantime,  the  Ostrogoths^  pressed  for- 
ward by  the  Huns,  had  crossed  the  Danube  and  reinforced  Frit'igera 
just  as  the  war  was  about  to  commence :  thus  supported,  the  irritated 
sovereign  devastated  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Thessaly,  approached  the 
walls  of  Constantinople,  and  destroyed  its  suburbs.  Yalens  wrote  to 
Gratian  for  aid ;  and  the  young  emperor,  though  harassed  by  wars  with 
the  Germanic  tribes  and  the  A^ans,  marched  to  his  assistance.  He 
was  delayed,  however,  by  illness  at  Sir'mium ;  and  before  he  could  re- 
sume his  march,  Yalens  was  no  more.  The  eastern  emperor,  baflled 
by  the  artifices  and  enraged  by  the  boldness  of  Frit'igem,  hazarded  a 
decisive  battle  near  Adrianople,  in  which  he  was  defeated  and  slain 
(a.  IK  378).  The  Romans  had  not  sufiered  so  severe  a  loss  since  they 
were  overthrown  by  Han'nibal  at  Canns :  two  thirds  of  the  legiona. 
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iacludiag  thirty-five  tribunes  and  commanders  of  cohorts,  fell  in  the  fatal 
field. 

Gratian  was  incapable  of  remedying  this  disaster  without  the  aid  of 
a  colleague,  £ot  he  could  not  advance  against  the  Goths  without  leaving 
the  western  provinces  a  prey  to  the  Germans.  He  chose  as  his  asso* 
oiate  TheodiSsius,  afterward  named  the  Great,  son  of  the  elder  The- 
od6sius,  whom  he  had  unjustly  put  to  death. 

The  accession  of  Theod6sius  was  hailed  with  delight  by  all  the  east- 
em  provinces ;  he  defeated  the  Goths  in  the  field ;  but  what  was  of  still 
greater  importance,  he  won  their  affections  by  his  justice  and  modera- 
tion ;  so  that  they  voluntarily  promised  not  only  to  abstain  from  hostili- 
ties, but  to  protect  the  frontiers  of  the  Danube.  Being  himself  sin- 
cerely attached  to  the  orthodox  faith,  he  summoned  a  general  council  at 
Constantinople  to  check  the  progress  of  heresy,  and  issued  several 
edicts  to  restrain  the  teachers  of  erroneous  opinions.  While  he  was 
thus  engaged,  Max'imos,  the  governor  of  Britain,  revolted  against  Gra- 
tian, and  was  joined  by  the  whole  of  the  western  legions.  The  em- 
peror, seeing  himself  abandoned  by  his  troops,  fied  toward  Italy,  but 
was  overtaken  at  Lugddnum  {Ljfons),  and  put  to  death  (a.  o.  383). 
St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  courageously  went  into  Gaul,  claimed 
the  body  of  the  deceased  emperor  from  the  usurper,  obtained  it  after 
some  delay,  and  honorably  interred  the  remains  of  Gratian  in  the  sep- 
ulchre diat  had  been  nfised  for  the  Valentinian  family  in  the  Milanese 
cathedral. 

Max'imus,  to  support  his  usurpation,  had  brought  with  him  the  flower 
of  the  British  youm ;  but  the  Roman  province,  &us  deprived  of  its  de- 
fenders, was  exposed  to  the  ravaffes  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,  who  broke 
through  the  Roman  wall,  and  pushed  their  incursions  far  into  the  south. 
Theod6sius,  harassed  by  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  in  the  east,  at 
first  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Max'imus :  but  the  usurper,  encouraged 
by  impunity,  soon  meditated  depriving  Valentinian  II.  of  Italy,  though 
that  prince  had  shown  little  inclination  to  revenge  the  murder  of  Gra- 
tian, his  brother  and  benefactor.  Valentinian,  unable  to  defend  his  ter- 
ritories, fled  to  Theod6sius,  who  instantly  marched  against  Max'imus. 
The  usurper  was  defeated  in  two  decisive  battles  ;  he  sought  shelter  in 
Aquileia ;  but  he  was  arrested  by  his  own  soldiers,  brought  in  chains  to 
Theod6siu8,  and  executed  (a.  d.  388).  It  is  said  that  his  death  was 
hastened  by  the  imperial  ministers,  who  feared  that  he  might  extort  a 
pardon  from  their  master's  compassion. 

The  generous  conqueror  not  only  restored  Valentinian  to  his  ancient 
dominions,  but  resigned  to  him  the  provinces  that  had  belonged  to  Gra- 
tian. Having  visited  Rome,  and  sanctioned  some  severe  measures  for 
extirpating  idolatry  in  that  city,  he  returned  to  the  east,  where  he  made 
similar  efibrts  to  crush  pagan  superstitions  and  Christian  heresies.  The 
young  Valentinian  did  not  long  retain  his  throne ;  he  was  murdered  by 
Arbogas'tes,  a  Frank,  whom  he  had  unwisely  admitted  to  too  great  a 
•hare  of  sovereign  power  (a.  d.  392).  The  Frank  did  not  dare  to  as- 
sume the  purple  himself,  but  he  conferred  the  empire  on  one  of  the  royal 
secretaries,  named  Eug^nius,  whom  he  trusted  that  he  could  make  the 
mere  instrmnent  of  his  ambition. 

Theodosius  refused  to  enter  into  any  negotiation  with  the  usurper, 
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but  made  preporatioiiii  for  war.  Haying  levied  a  powerfiil  amy,  Be 
forced  the  passes  of  the  Alps  (a  d.  394),  and  encountering  the  forces 
of  Eugenius  on  the  banks  of  me  Frig'idam  (  Wibaeh),  put  diem  to  the 
rout.  The  usurper  was  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers,  and  Aibogas'- 
tes  committed  suicide.  Theoddsius,  in  consequence  of  this  rictoiy,  be- 
came master  of  the  whole  Roman  empire,  which  was  thus  once  more 
reunited  under  a  single  head. 

SxcTion  X — The  Ooerihrow  qf  the  Western  Empire, 

nou  ▲.  D.  394  TO  A.  n.  476. 

Theod6sii79  was  well  aware  that  the  partition  of  the  empire  origin-^ 
ally  made  by  Yalentinian  was  rendered  necessaiy  by  the  condition  of 
the  Roman  dominions  in  Europe  and  Asia ;  he  therefore  invited  hie 
younger  son  Hon6rius  to  receive  the  sceptre  of  the  western  empire,  ap- 
pointing Arcddius,  the  elder,  his  successor  on  the  throne  of  Constanti- 
nople. He  did  not  long  survive  this  arrangement ;  the  ease  and  luxury 
in  which  he  indulged  after  his  victory  proved  fatal  Id  a  constitution 
already  enfeebled  by  the  fatigues  of  a  severe  campaign :  he  died  uni- 
versally lamented  by  his  subjects,  who  knew  too  well  that  they  ^*  ne'er 
should  look  upon  his  like  again." 

Arc^us  and  Hon6riu8  ascended  the  thrones  bequeathed  to  them  by 
their  father,  but  both  abandoned  the  cares  of  empire  to  their  ministerB 
RuHnus  and  StiVicho.  There  are  few  erebter  stains  on  the  character 
of  Thedddsius  than  his  elevation  of  such  an  unwoTthy  favorite  as  Ru- 
finus,  a  wretch  whom  all  parties  describe  as  stained  wiCh  every  crime* 
He  was  the  scourge  of  the  east,  and  was  universally  hated :  aware  of 
his  unpopularity,  he  resolved  to  secure  his  power  by  uniting  Arcidiue 
in  marriage  with  his  daughter ;  but  some  courtiers,  jealous  of  his  in- 
fhience,  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  persuade  the  young  emperor 
to  share  his  throne  with  Eudox'ia,  universally  regarded  as  the  most 
beautiful  woman  of  her  age.  Though  disappointed  in  this  dariing  ob- 
ject of  his  ambition,  the  wealth  and  power  of  Ruftnus  enabled  hnn  to 
triumph  over  Arc&dius  and  his  courtiers ;  but  he  dreaded  more  jusUy  his 
great  rival  in  the  western  empire. 

Stil'icho,  the  minister  and  master-eeneral  of  the  west,  was  worthy  of 
the  eminent  station  to  which  he  had  been  raised  by  Theod68iTis.  On 
his  death-bed  the  emperor  recommended  to  him  the  charge  of  both  em^^ 
pires;  but  some  pretext  was  necessary  for  assembling  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  depose  Ruflnus,  without jriving  such  alarm  as  would  put  that 
wary  statesman  on  his  guard.  The  Gothic  war  furnished  the  desired 
excuse  ;  8til'icho  led  his  forces  round  the  Adriatic ;  but  he  had  scarce- 
ly reached  Thessahmica,  when  he  received  orders  to  return,  with  a 
threat  that  his  nearer  approach  to  Constantinople  would  be  considered 
%  declaration  of  war.  Leaving  the  army  in  the  charge  of  the  Gafnas, 
iStil'icho  returned  to  Italy ;  and  Rtrf^nus,  believing  aU  danger  past,  went 
to  review  the  Western  troops.  As  he  passed  along  the  ranliB,  he  was 
suddenly  surrounded  by  a  chosen  baikd,  and,  on  a  signal  from  Gafnas, 

finned  to  the  earth  by  a  lance,  and  mangled  with  a  thousand  wounde. 
f  Stil'icho  had  contrived  this  murder,  he  derived  no  advantage  iiomit. 
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Giainas,  the  etmueh  Eutrdpius,  and  the  empress  Eudooc^ia,  combined  tip 
exclude  him  from  Constantinople;  their  pupp^  Arc^dius  procured  a 
decree  from  his  obsequious  senate,  declaring  him  a  public  enemy,  and 
confiscating  all  his  property  in  the  east. 

Instead  of  hazarding  a  civil  war,  Stil'icho  exerted  himself  to  sup^ 
press  the  revolt  which  Gil^do,  the  brother  of  Fir^mus,  had  excited  io 
Africa.  He  intrusted  the  command  of  the  forces  raised  for  this  pur- 
pose to  Mas^cezel,  the  brother  and  deadly  enemy  of  Gil'do.  Accident 
left  the  Romans  an  almost  bloodless  victory.  Before  giving  the  signal 
to  engage,  Mas'cesel  rode  to  the  front  of  the  lines  with  fair  <^zs  of 
peace  and  pardon ;  he  encountered  one  of  the  staodardr^arers  of  the 
Africans,  and,  on  his  refusal  to  yield,  struck  him  on  the  axm  with  his 
sword.  The  weight  of  the  blow  threw  the  standard  and  its  bearer  pros* 
trate.  This  was  regarded  by  the  rest  as  a  signal  of  submission,  which 
all  the  African  legions  hastened  to  imitate ;  they  flung  down  their  en« 
signs,  and,  with  one  accord,  renewed  their  allegiance  to  their  rightful 
sovereign.  GilMo  attempted  to  fly,  but  he  was  arrested  by  the  eitiiens 
of  Tab^raca  (Tabarea),  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  conuuit^ 
ted  smoide,  to  avoid  the  punishment  of  treason.  Mas'oexei  was  subse- 
quently miurdered  by  Stilicho,  who  feared  the  hereditary  enauty  of  the 
house  of  N^bal. 

The  Goths  were  now  become  more  formidaUe  thui  they  had  ever 
been.  Instead  of  being  guided  by  several  independent  chiefs,^  they 
were  united  into  a  compact  body  under  the  renowned  AFaric ;  axfcd  the 
withholding  of  the  subsidy  paid  them  by  Theod6sius,  afforded  a  plau- 
s3>le  pretext  fot  war  (a.  d.  396).  Disdaining  to  ravage  the  exhausted 
lands  of  Thrace,  Al^'aric  led  his  soldiers  into  Greece,  passed  the  straits 
of  Thensiop'ylflB  without  opposition,  devastated  BoBOtia,  At^tica,  and  the 
Peloponnesus,  while  Athens,  Corinth,  Ar'gos,  and  Spar^ta,  yielded  to 
the  barbarous  invaders  without  opposition.  Stil'icho  hastened  to  repel 
the  Goths  from  Greece.  His  masterly  movements  drove  Al'aric  into  a 
oomer  of  Elis,  whence  his  extrication  appeared  impossible ;  but  the 
Goth,  perceiving  that  the  watchfulness  of  his  en^nies  was  relaxed, 
gained  the  gulf  of  Corinth  by  a  rapid  march,  passed  over  the  narrow 
strait  between  the  headlands  of  Rhium  and  Antir^rhium  {DardtuMes  of 
Lepanto),  and  was  master  of  Epirus  before  Stil^'ieho  could  renew  his 
pursuit.  The  Romans  were  preparing  to  pass  into  nprthem  Greece, 
when  they  received  information  that  Al'ajcic  had  not  only  made  lub 
peace  with  the  Byzantine  court,  but  had  been  appointed  masler-genearal 
of  Illyr'icum  by  the  feeble  Arcadius. 

StiPicho  returned  to  Italy,  and  was  soon  compelled  to  defend  that 
peninsula  against  Al^aric,  who  forced  a  passage  ovet  the  Julian  Alps, 
and  advanced  toward  Milan.  Hon6rius  fled  from  his  capital,  but  was 
so  hotly  chased,  that  he  was  forced  to  seek  refiige  in  As^ta  {Atti)^ 
which  the  Gotlu  immediately  blockaded.  Stil'icho  hastened  to  the 
relief  of  his  iM>vereign,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  over  Al^aric  at 
PoUentia  {PoleMga) ;  but  the  Grothic  sovereign,  having  rallied  his  shat* 
tared  forces,  crossed  the  App^dines,  and  made  a  sudden  rush  toward 
Rome  (a.  d.  403).  The  oapitad  was  saved  by  the  diligence  of  Stil'* 
ioho;  but  AFaric's  departure  from  Italy  was  purchMed  by  a  large 
pension. 
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•  Hon6riu8  went  to  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the  empty  honor  of  being 
received  in  triiunph ;  but  after  a  short  time  he  removed  to  Raven'na, 
which  from  this  time  began  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  secure  seat  of 
Italian  government.  Scarcely  had  Al'aric  departed,  when  Italy  was 
invaded  by  new  hordes  of  Vandals,  Suevi,  Burgundians,  and  Groths, 
under  the  command  of  Radaffaisus.  Once  more  the  peninsula  was 
saved  by  Stil'icho :  he  allowed  the  barbarians  to  lay  siege  to  Florence, 
which  was  well  garrisoned  and  provisioned ;  then  securing  all  the  pas- 
ses, he  blockaded  them  in  their  turn,  and  reduced  them  to  such  distress, 
that  they  surrendered  at  discretion  (a.  d.  406).  Radagaisus  was  put  to 
death ;  his  followers  were  sold  as  slaves ;  but  about  two  thirds  of  the 
hordes  fell  back  upon  Gaul,  and  laid  waste  that  province  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Pyrenees.  The  provincials,  receiving  no  aid  from  the  court  of 
Raven^na,  proclaimed  Constantine,  the  governor  of  Britain,  emperor, 
who  gained  some  advantages  over  the  Germans,  and  wrested  Spain 
from  Hon6rius.  Stil^icho  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Al^aric  against  the 
usurper ;  but  before  it  could  take  effect,  the  able  minister  was  treach- 
erously murdered  by  his  unworthy  master  (a.  d.  408),  and  the  wretched 
Olym'pus  was  appointed  premier  in  his  stead.  The  first  measure  of 
the  new  minister  was  as  impolitic  as  it  was  monstrous.  He  ordered  a 
promiscuous  massacre  of  the  families  of  the  barbarians  throughout  Ita^ 
jy,  instead  of  retaining  them  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  lus  merce- 
nary cohorts.  The  barbarous  edict  was  too  well  obeyed ;  and  thirty 
thousand  of  ^  bravest  soldiers  in  the  Roman  pay  invited  AFaric  to 
head  them  in  avenging  the  slaughter  of  their  wives  and  children. 

Al'aric  was  not  slow  in  obeying  the  summons:  he  hastened  into 
Italy,  and,  disregarding  meaner  prizes,  marched  directly  against  Rome 
(a.  d.  408).  "  The  eternal  city"  was  closely  besieged :  plague,  pesti- 
lence, and  famine,  raged  within  its  walls.  The  emperor  at  Raven'na 
made  no  effort  to  relieve  his  hapless  subjects ;  and  the  senate  at  length 
purchased  temporary  safety  by  paying  an  enormous  ransom.  Al'aric 
fed  his  forces  into  Tuscany,  and  was  joined  on  his  march  by  forty 
thousand  Goths  and  Germans,  whom  his  victorious  career  had  enabled 
to  burst  the  bonds  of  slavery.  Hon6rius  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty 
that  had  been  concluded  by  the  Romans ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
Al^aric  appeared  once  more  before  the  city.  He  took  possession  of  Os- 
tia,  where  the  magazines  were  established  for  the  com  that  supplied 
the  capital ;  and  having  thus  deprived  the  citizens  of  all  means  of  sus- 
tenance, smnmoned  them  to  surrender.  They  complied  with  great  re-, 
luctance :  AFaric  raised  At'talus  to  the  empire,  but  soon  deposed  him, 
and  renewed  his  negotialions  with  the  court  of  Raven^na.  Once  more 
Hon6rius  refused  to  treat,  and  once  more  Al^aric  marched  to  punish  the 
Romans  for  the  crime  of  their  sovereign  (a.  d.  410).  He  marched 
against  Rome ;  the  Gothic  slaves  in  the  city  opened  to  him  one  of  the 
gates,  and  the  city  became  the  prey  of  the  barbarians.  The  horrors 
of  the  pillage  that  ensued  were  in  some  degree  alleviated  by  the  piety 
of  the  Goths,  who  spared  the  churches  and  religious  houses.  Al^aric 
himself  was  unwilling  that  a  city  which  had  been  so  long  the  mistress 
of  the  world  should  be  so  totally  ruined ;  and  on  the  sixm  day  after  its 
capture  evacuated  the  place,  and  took  ike  road  for  southern  Italy.  He 
WHS  preparing  to  invade  Sicily,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  mortal  die- 
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esLse, 'Which  brought  him  prematurely  to  his  grave.  His  remains  were 
interred  in  the  bed  of  a  small  rivulet  near  Consen^tia  (Cosen»a),  and 
the  captives  who  prepared  his  grave  were  murdered,  in  order  that  the 
Romans  might  never  learn  the  place  of  his  sepulture. 

AdoFphus  succeeded  his  brother  Agaric,  and  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  empire,  on  condition  of  receiving  the  princess  Placid'ia  as  his 
bride.  He  led  his  forces  into  Gaul,  reunited  that  province  to  the  do- 
minions of  Honorius,  and  then  passed  into  Spain,  which  had  been  inva- 
ded by  hordes  of  Suevi,  Yandsds,  and  A^ans.  He  was  murdered ;  but 
his  successor  Wallia  established  the  supremacy  of  the  Visigoths  in 
Spain  and  the  east  of  Gaul.  About  the  same  time,  the  Franks,  the 
Burgundians,  and  other  barbarous  tribes,  established  themselves  in 
Gaul ;  while  Britain  and  Armorica,  neglected  by  the  emperor,  became 
independent.  The  Britons  had  so  degenerated  under  the  empire,  that 
they  were  unable  to  resist  the  barbarous  Picts  and  Scots ;  they  there- 
fore applied  for  aid  to  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  warlike  tribes  (a.  d.  448). 
The  Saxons  readily  obeyed  the  summons  ;  but,  afler  repelling  the  Picts 
and  Scots,  they  took  possession  of  southern  Britain,  which  they  named 
Angle-land,  since  contracted  into  England. 

In  the  meantime,  the  reign  of  Arcidius  in  the  east  was  dishonored 
by  the  profligate  administration  of  the  eunuch  Eutropius  bjuI  the  em- 
press Eudox^ia,  to  whose  cruelty  the  most  illustrious  persons,  and 
among  others  St.  Chrysostom,  were  victims.  After  his  death  (a.  d. 
408),  the  young  Theod6sius  succeeded  to  the  purple ;  but  the  adminis- 
tration was  usurped  by  his  sister  Pulch^ria,  who  ruled  the  east  with 
lingular  energy  and  ability  for  more  than  forty  years.  During  a  great 
portion  of  this  period,  there  was  little  sympathy  between  the  courts  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople ;  but  the  family  intercourse  was  renewed 
when  Placid'ia,  the  widow  of  Adol'phus,  was  banished  by  her  brother, 
after  the  death  of  her  second  husband  Constantius.  She  sought  refuge 
in  the  court  of  Theoddsius,  bringing  with  her  Yalentinian  and  Hon6ria, 
her  infant  children.  She  had  scarcely  time  to  enjoy  the  hospitality 
with  which  she  was  received,  when  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Ho- 
n6rius  (a.  d.  423),  and  the  usurpation  of  the  empire  by  John,  his  prin- 
cipal secretary.  Theod6sius  levied  an  army  to  support  the  claims  of 
his  relative  ;  John  was  deposed  and  slain  ;  Yalentinian  III.  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  of  the  west,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother 
Placid'ia ;  and  thus  two  women  wielded  the  destinies  of  the  civilized 
world. 

Flacid'ia,  seduced  by  the  interested  counsels  of  her  minister  JE'tius, 
recalled  Count  Boniface,  the  most  faithful  friend  of  the  imperial  family, 
from  Africa ;  but  that  governor,  deceived  by  the  same  crafty  adviser, 
refused  obedience,  and  invited  Gen'seric,  ung  of  the  Vandals,  to  his 
aid.  That  nation  occupied  the  Spanish  province,  called  from  them 
Vandaliisia,  a  name  which  it  still  retains,  with  but  slight  alteration. 
They  were  still  restless,  eager  to  seek  further  conquests  and  Iresh 
plunder,  so  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  grateful  to  Gen'seric 
than  such  an  invitation.  Boniface  had  soon  reason  to  lament  the  effects 
of  his  precipitate  resentment.  When  it  was  too  late,  he  attempted  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  Vandals,  and  returned  to  his  allegiance. 
Auxiliaries  were  sent  to  his  aid  from  the  eastern  empire ;  but  3ie  un- 
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fortanate  count  was  irretrievably  defeated.  He  returned  to  Italy,  where 
he  engaged  in  a  civil  war  with  ^'tius,  and  was  slain  by  his  rival. 
Placid^ia  having  discovered  the  double  treachery  of  JE^tius,  proclaimed 
him  a  traitor,  and  that  general  found  it  necessary  to  seek  shelter  in  Pan* 
ndnia  with  the  Huns.  At'tila,  justly  called  "  the  scourge  of  God,"  was 
now  the  luler  of  the  formidable  Hunnish  hordes :  he  extorted  vast 
sums,  as  the  price  of  his  forbearance,  from  the  Byzantine  empire.  On 
the  death  of  Theodosius  H.  he  threatened  war  against  Matcian  his 
successor,  the  nominal  husband  of  Pulch^ria ;  but  the  victories  of 
JB^tius  over  the  Franks  and  Vandals,  when  restored  to  Placid^ia's  fa- 
vor, induced  the  fierce  barbarian  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  western 
empire  (a.  d.  451).  He  had  an  additional  pretext,  uurough  the  malice 
of  the  princess  Hon6ria,  who  secretly  offered  him  her  hand,  to  revenge 
her  exclusion  from  power  ;  and  the  barbarian  monarch,  though  he  al- 
ready had  several  wives,  proclaimed  himself  her  champion.  When  the 
Huns  appeared  in  Gaul,  ^^tius  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Visi- 
goths, aided  by  whom  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  At^tila,  and  drove 
him  beyond  the  frontiers.  But  in  the  ensuing  spring  (a.  d.  452)  the 
Huns  poured  like  a  torrent  into  Italy,  and  laid  waste  the  peninsula. 
.  The  death  of  At'tila,  who  fell  a  victim  to  intemperance,  and  the  civil 
wars  betT^een  his  followers,  delayed  the  utter  ruin  of  the  empire ;  but 
the  murder  of  JE^tius  by  the  ungrateful  Valentinian,  and  the  unchecked 
ravages  of  the  barbarians,  rendered  all  the  provinces  miserable  and 
wretched.  Valentinian  himself  was  murdered  by  the  patrician  Max^- 
imus,  whose  wife  he  had  debauched  (a.  d.  455),  and  the  injured  hus- 
band assumed  the  imperial  purple. 

Max'imus  had  scarcely  been  three  months  upon  the  throne  when 
the  fleet  of  the  Vandals  appeared  in  the  Tiber.  His  subjects,  attributing 
this  new  calamity  to  his  supineness,  stoned  him  to  death ;  but  ere  a 
successor  could  be  chosen,  Gen^seric  marched  his  soldiers  into  the  de- 
fenceless city,  and  pillaged  everything  that  had  been  spared  by  the 
piety  or  mercy  of  Al^aric.  Many  thousands  of  the  unfortunate  citizens 
were  transported  as  slaves  into  Africa ;  but  their  condition  was  in  some 
degree  alleviated  by  the  generosity  of  Deogritias,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
who  sold  the  gold  and  suver  plate  of  his  churches  to  purchase  the  re- 
demption of  his  brethren. 

By  the  influence  of  Theod'oric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  Avltus,  a  Gaul 
of  noble  family,  was  installed  emperor ;  but  he  was  soon  deposed  by 
Count  Ricimer,  the  principal  commander  of  the  barbarian  auxiliaries 
intrusted  with  the  defence  of  Italy.  He  did  not  long  survive  his  fall ; 
he  died  on  his  way  to  the  Alps,  as  he  was  about  to  seek  refuge  among 
the  Visigoths.  Majoriam  received  the  degraded  sceptre  from  Ricimer, 
and  made  some  vigorous  eflforts  to  remedy  the  disorders  of  the  state. 
His  virtues  were  not  appreciated  by  his  subjects.  He  was  dethroned 
by  a  licentious  soldiery  (a.  d.  461),  and  died  in  a  few  days  after. 

Ricimer  chose  one  of  his  own  creatures,  Sev6rus,  to  be  nominal  em- 
peror, retaining  all  the  power  of  the  state  in  his  own  hands  ;  but  the 
superior  strength  of  the  Vandals  compelled  him  to  have  recourse  to  the 
court  of  Constantinople  for  aid,  and  to  offer  the  nomination  of  a  sov- 
ereign for  the  west  to  Leo,  the  successor  of  Marcian.  Leo  appointed 
}he  patrician  Anth&nius  to  this  high  but  dangerous  station,  and  sent  a 
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large  armament  against  the  Vandals  in  Africa.  The  imperial  forces 
were  completely  defeated,  and  when  the  shattered  relics  of  the  arma- 
ment returned  to  Constantinople,  Rlcimer  deposed  Ath6mius,  put  him 
to  death,  and  elevated  Olyb'rius  to  the  throne  (a.  d.  472).  Both  Rici- 
mer  and  Olyb^rius  died  within  a  few  months  :  and  Leo,  after  some  de- 
lay, appointed  Julius  Nepos  his  colleague. 

Glyc^rius,  an  obscure  soldier,  trusting  to  the  aid  of  the  Burgundians, 
attempted  to  dispute  the  empire  with  Nepos  ;  but  finding  his  strength 
inadequate  to  the  contest,  he  resigned  the  sceptre  for  the  crosier,  and 
became  bishop  of  Salona.  Nepos  himself  was  soon  driven  from  the 
throne  by  Ores^tes,  the  successor  of  Ricimer  in  the  command  of  the 
barbarian  mercenaries.  He  fled  into  Dalmdtia,  where  he  was  assassi- 
nated by  his  old  riral  GlycMus. 

Ores'tes  gave  the  throne  to  his  son  Rom'ulus  MomiHus,  whom  he 
dignified  with  the  title  of  Augus'tus,  or,  as  he  is  more  frequently  called, 
Augus'tulus.  Odo&cer,  the  leader  of  the  German  tribes  in  the  Roman 
pay,  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  take  arms  against  the  usurper. 
Ores'tes  was  made  prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  Augus^tulus  was  sent 
into  captivity,  but  was  allowed  a  pension  for  his  support ;  and  the  con- 
queror, abolishing  the  name  and  office  of  emperor,  took  the  title  of  king 
of  Italy  (a.  d.  476V  The  Ostrogoths  finally  conquered  Italy  (a.  d. 
4d2),  deposed  Odoacer,  and  founded  a  new  empire. 

During  this  calamitous  period  Christianity  was  sullied  by  the  admix- 
ture of  various  superstitions,  borrowed  from  ancient  paganism.  The 
Gnostics  attempted  to  combine  the  truths  of  the  gospel  with  the  Wild 
dreams  of  oriental  philosophy,  and  they  prepared  medals  with  mystic 
devices,  which  were  worn  as  charms  or  amulets,  in  the  belief  that  they 
would  protect  men  from  danger  and  disease. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
INDIA. 

When  India  became  known  to  the  Gxeeks  by  the  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander, its  inhabitants  were  found  in  very  nearly  the  same  state  of  civil- 
ization as  the  Hindoos  of  the  present  day ;  we  may  therefore  fairly 
conclude  that  this  civilized  state  must  have  been  several  hundred  years 
in  existence,  else  it  could  not  have  been  so  complete  in  its  parts  and  so 
permanent  in  its  influence.  As  Alexander's  invasion  took  place  about 
the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  we  may  regard  it  as  pretty 
certain  that  the  civilization  of  India  reaches  back  to  at  least  one  thou- 
sand years  before  Christ,  but  how  much  further  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine with  certainty.  From  the  institution  of  caste,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  Hindoos  are  of  a  mixed  origin,  for  the  difference  between  the 
castes  is  so  very  great  that  we  are  almost  obliged  to  admit  a  corre- 
sponding difference  of  original  extraction.  "  I  could  at  all  times,  and 
in.  every  part  of  India,**  says  Major  Be  van,  "  distinguish  a  Brahmin  by 
his  complexion  and  peculiar  features.**  All  the  Hindoo  traditions  unite 
in  representing  the  neighborhood  of  the  Ganges  as  the  cradle  of  their 
race ;  their  most  ancient  records  intimate  that  the  first  kingdoms  in  this 
sacred  spot  were  founded  by  persons  who  came  from  the  north,  and 
the  existing  series  of  temples  and  monuments,  both  above  and  below 
ground,  is  a  species  of  chronicle  of  the  progressive  extension  of  an  im- 
migrating and  highly-civilized  race  from  north  to  south.  This  is  the 
very  reverse  of  what  we  find  to  have  occurred  in  Egypt,  where  the 
social  and  religious  advance  was  from  south  to  north. 

The  Brahmins  in  India,  like  the  priests  in  Egypt,  exercised  an  in- 
direct sovereignty  over  the  other  classes  of  society ;  the  kings,  in  both 
countries,  were  selected  from  the  warrior  caste,  but  the  priestly  caste 
restrained  the  power  of  the  sovereign  by  religious  enactments  and  in- 
stitutions which  brought  both  public  and  private  affairs  under  their  cog- 
nizance. How  this  influence  was  obtained  is  merely  matter  of  conjec- 
ture, but  it  certainly  existed  before  the  appearance  of  the  two  great  In- 
dian epics,  the  Ramayana  and  the  Maha-bhdrata,  both  of  which  contain 
several  instances  of  the  awful  veneration  in  which  the  Brahmins  were 
held  by  the  kings  themselves.  In  the  interesting  drama,  "  The  Toy 
Cart,"  translated  by  Professor  Wilson,  we  find  a  notice  of  a  strange 
revolution  effected  in  the  govenunent  of  UjayCn  (Oogein)  by  Brahmini- 
cal  intrigue.  The  drama  itself  was  written  before  the  Christian  era, 
but  the  incidents  on  which  it  is  founded  are  of  much  earlier  date ;  it  de- 
scribes how  the  Brahmins,  offended  by  their  sovereign  Palaka's  public 
disregard  of  them,  brought  about  a  change  in  the  government,  employ- 
ing a  hermit  and  a  cow-boy  as  their  instruments.    Aiyaka,  the  cow- 
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herd,  is  chosen  king,  and  his  accession  is  thns  announced  to  a  Brah- 
min whom  Palaka  had  condemned  to  death : — 

<<  And  Brahmin,  I  infbnn  you,  that  the  king, 
The  nnjast  Palaka,  ha«  fallen  a  victim. 
Here  in  the  place  of  sacrifice,  to  one 
Who  has  avenged  his  wrongs  and  thine;  to  Aryaka, 
Who  ready  homage  pays  to  birth  and  virtue .'' 

The  conclusion  of  the  drama  still  more  forcibly  shows  the  influence  of 
the  Brahmins,  for  reverence  to  their  caste  is  invoked  as  one  of  the 
chief  blessings  of  heaven : — 

«<  Fnll-nddered  be  the  kine,  the  soil  be  fertile ; 
May  copious  showers  descend,  and  balmy  gales 
Breathe  health  and  happiness  on  all  mankind ; 
Frcmi  pain  be  every  living  creature  free. 
And  reverence  on  the  pious  Brahmin  wait ; 
And  may  all  monarchs,  prosperous  and  just. 
Humble  their  foes  and  guard  the  world  in  peace.'' 

It  appears  that  there  were  two  great  dynasties  in  India  proper ;  that 
is,  noith  of  the  Krishna  river,  and  excluding  the  Dec'can ;  the  Solar 
race  was  established  at  AyadMa,  the-  modem  Oude ;  the  Lunar  race 
fixed  itself  more  to  the  west,  in  the  country  round  Delhi.  The  war  be- 
tween the  Pan'doos  and  Ko6roos,  both  descended  from  the  Lunar  race, 
was  to  the  Indians  what  the  Trojan  war  was  to  the  Greeks,  by  its  in- 
fluence upon  their  poetry,  literature,  and  arts.  It  forms  the  subject  of 
the  great  Hindoo  epic,  the  "  M^a-bhdrata**  (great  war),  which  contains 
one  hundred  thousand  stokas,  or  distichs.  How  far  the  events  of  this 
war  are  to  be  regarded  as  historical,  would  be  an  inquiry  more  curious 
than  useful ;  but  it  seems  probable  that,  like  the  Trojan  war,  it  was 
not  less  fatal  to  the  victors  than  the  tanquished,  for  a  new  dynasty 
arose  at  Masad^,  which  gradually  acquired  the  supremacy  of  India. 

The  kingdom  of  Magad^a  is  identified  with  the  province  of  Behar, 
and  its  capital  was  Paliboth'ra,  which  stood  in  or  near  the  modem  city 
of  Patau.  After  the  retreat  of  Alexander  from  India,  the  throne  of 
Paliboth^ra  was  occupied  by  a  celebrated  conqueror,  known  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  name  of  Sandracop^tus  or  Sandracot'tus,  who  has  been 
completely  identified  with  the  Chan'dra-Gup'ta  of  the  Hindoo  poets. 
The  Greek  and  Hindoo  writers  concur  in  the  name,  in  the  private  his- 
tory, in  the  political  elevation,  and  in  the  nation  and  cs^pitsd  of  an  In- 
dian king,  nearly  if  not  exactly  contemporary  with  Alexander;  such  an 
approximation  could  not  possibly  be  the  work  of  accident,  and  we  may 
therefore  regard  this  monarch's  reign  as  historical. 

Combining  and  comparing  the  different  accoimts"  given  of  Chan'dra- 
Gup^ta  it  appears  that  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  kingdom  of 
Magad^a  was  ruled  by  a  monarch  named  Mahapad'ma  Nan'da.  He 
was  a  powerful  and  ambitious  prince,  but  cruel  and  avaricious,  by  which 
defects,  as  well  as  by  his  inferiority  of  birth,  he  probably  provoked  the 
hostility  of  the  Brahmins.  By  one  wife  he  had  eight  sons,  who,  with 
their  father,  were  called  the  nine  Nan'daiB  ;  and  by  a  wife  of  low  ex- 
traction he  had  according  to  tradition,  a  son  called  dhan^dra-Gup^ta.  I 
is,  however,  by  no  means  certain  that  Chan'dira-Gup'ta  was  the  son  of 
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Na&Ma,  but  from  unifonii  testinumy  he  appears  to  have  been  closely  re- 
lated to  the  royal  family  by  his  fauer's  side,  though  his  mother  was  of 
a  yery  inferior  caste. 

But  whatever  may  Imve  been  the  origin  of  this  prince,  it  is  very 
likely  that  he  was  made  the  instrument  of  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the 
Brahmins,  who,  having  effected  the  destruction  of  NanMa  and  his  sons, 
raised  ChanMra-Gup^ta,  while  yet  a  youth,  to  the  throne.  In  the  drama 
Mddra  Nahshisa,  which  represents  the  various  artifices  employed  by 
the  Brahmin  Cha&ak^3ra  to  establish  the  throne  of  Chto^dra-Gup'ta, 
Chaaak^ya  declares  that  it  was  he  who  overthrew  the  Nan'das  :-— 

«  Tib  known  to  an  the  world 
I  vowed  the  death  of  Nanda,  and  I  slew  him  • .  •  • 
The  fires  of  my  wrath  alone  expire 
Like  the  fierce  conflagration  of  a  forest. 
From  lack  fh)m  fhel — not  for  weariness. 
The  flames  of  my  jnst  anger  have  consumed 
The  branding  ornaments  of  Nanda's  stem. 
Abandoned  by  the  frightened  priests  and  people, 
They  have  enveloped  in  a  shower  of  ashes 
The  blighted  tree  of  his  ambitions  conncfls, 
And  they  have  overcast  with  sorrow-clondB 
The  smiling  heavens  pf  those  moon-like  looks 
That  shed  the  light  of  love  upon  my  foes.'' 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  elevaticm  of  Chan'dra-Gup'ta  to  the  throne 
was  owing  to  the  Brahmins ;  they  were,  however,  aided  by  a  prince 
from  the  north  of  India,  PawatsVara,  to  whom  they  promised  an  ac- 
cession of  territory  as  the  reward  of  his  alliance.  Tne  execution  of 
this  treaty  was  evaded  by  the  assassination  of  the  mountain^rince ; 
his  son,  M alayak^tu,  led  a  mingled  host  against  MagadQia  to  avenge  his 
father's  death :  among  his  troops  we  find  the  GatHmms^  the  Lakas,  or 
Lacs,  and  the  Kambdjas,  or  pe<^le  of  Arach6sia,  the  northeastern 
province  of  Persia.  The  failure  q[  Seledcus  Nicitor,  in  hu  attempt 
to  extend  his  power  in  India,  and  his  r^nquishment  of  territory,  may 
be  connected  with  the  disoomfitmre  and  retreat  of  Mi^ayak^tu,  as  nar- 
rated in  the  drama,  aXthough  it  is  improbable  that  the  Syrian  monarch 
and  the  king  of  Magad^  ever  came  into  direct  collision.  The  retreat 
of  Malajrakitu  was  occasioned  by  jealousies  and  quarrels  among  the 
.  confederates ;  he  retumed,  bafiled  and  humbled,  to  his  own  countiy. 
Ghan^dra-Gup^ta's  power  was  now  so  firmly  established  that  Seleucus 
Nicdtor  relinquished  to  him  all  the  country  beyond  the  Indus,  receiving 
fifty  elephants  in  exchange ;  he  also  formed  a  matiimonial  alliance  with 
the  Hindoo  prince,'  and  seat  Megasthenes  as  an  ambassador  to  his 
.  court.  Chan^dra-Gup'ta  reigned  twenty-four  years,  and  left  the  kingdom 
to  his  son. 

There  is  a  complete  blank  in  Indian  history  from  the  death  of  Chan^- 
dra-Gup'ta  to  the  accession  of  Yicramadit^ya,  who  is  called  the  sover- 
eiga  of  all  India.  He  ruled  with  such  extraordinary  success  that  his 
leign  forms  an  important  era  in  history,  commencing  b.  c.  58,  according 
to  one  account,  and  ten  years  later,  according  to  another.  Toward  tlw 
close  of  his  reign  he  was  conquered  by  Shapour,  the  second  Persian 
monarch  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  and  the  empire  of  India  became 


subject  to  that  of  Pexsia.  The  Hindoo  accounts  of  Yieramadit^ya  axe 
interminglsd  with  the  most  extravagant  fables,  and  all  that  we  can  learn 
from  them  with  certain^  is,  that  Uiis  prince  was  a  sedulous  upholder 
of  the  influence  of  the  mahmins. 

From  this  period  to  the  Mohammedan  invasion,  India  appears  to  have 
been  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  independent  states,  in  which  the 
fsjahs  were  completely  under  the  influence  of  the  Brahmins.  As  the 
royal  power  declined,  the  rules  of  caste,  on  which  the  influence  of  the 
hereditary  priesthood  depended,  were  rendered  more  rigid  and  severe. 
The  caste  of  the  Brahmins  arrogated  to  itself  the  exclusive  privilege 
q{  studying  and  expounding  the  Vedas,  and  as  these  are  the  source  of 
all  Hindoo  learning,  whether  religious  or  scientific,  the  priesthood  thus 
obtained  a  monopoly  of  knowledge.  Brahmins  alone  could  exercise 
the  medical  art,  for  sickness  being  considered  as  the  punishment  of 
transgression,  it  is  remedied  only  by  penanpes  and  religious  ceremonies : 
they  alone  had  the  right  to  interpret  the  laws,  to  oflfer  sacrifices,  and  to 
give  counsel  to  the  sovereign. 

The  Kshatrlya  or  warrior  caste,  is  generally  regarded  as  extinct ;  it 
was  naturally  viewed  with  great  jealousy  by  the  Brahmins,  and  the  in- 
stitutions imposed  upon  it  by  them,  were  little  calculated  to  foster  a  war* 
like  spirit.  Hence  Hindoostan  has  so  frequently  and  so  eaoily  become 
the  prey  of  foreign  conquerors,  for  the  priestly  caste  made  it  the  chief 
object  of  their  policy  to  humiliate  and  weaken  the  caste  of  warriors. 

The  Yaisy^a  caste  includes  the  higher  industrial  classes,  and  was 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  numerous.  The  SiSdras  formed  the  lowest 
class,,  and  were  slaves  lo  the  rest.  In  process  of  time,  the  number  oi 
mixed  castes  was  greatly  multiplied,  and  the  determination  of  their  re- 
lations to  each  other  became  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty. 

At  a  very  early  but  uncertain  period,  the  religious  institutions  of  the 
Brahmins  were  opposed  by  a  reformer  named  Bud'dha,  who  rejected 
the  Vedas,  bloody  sacrifices,  and  the  distinction  of  castes.  His  follow- 
ers, caUed  Buddhists,  must  have  been  both  numerous  and  powerful  at  a 
very  remote  age,  for  a  greater  number  of  the  oldest  rock-temples  are 
dedicated  to  him.  From  the  Christian  writers  of  the  second  century  it 
is  evident  that  in  their  day  the  religion  of  Bud'dha  was  very  prevalent 
in  India,  and  in  the  drama  of  the  Toy-Cart,  Bud'dha  observances  are 
described  with  great  accuracy,  and  the  members  of  the  sect  represented 
in  a  flourishing  condition,  for  they  are  not  only  tolerated  but  publicly 
recognised.  One  of  the  characters  in  the  play  is  a  Bud'dha  ascetic, 
and  he  describes  his  creed  in  the  following  hymn : — 

^  Be  virtae,  fKends,  your  only  store, 
And  restless  appetite  restmia, 
Bsat  meditation's  drum,  and  sore  , 

Yoor  watch  a^inst  each  sense  maintain  | 
The  thief  that  still  in  ambush  lies. 
To  make  devotion's  wealth  his  prize. 

^  Cast  the  fiv»senses  all  away 

That  triumph  o'er  the  virtuous  wiD, 
The  pride  of  sel^importanee  slay, 
And  iirnoranee  remorseless  kill  { 
80  shall  yoQ  saft  the  body  nanl. 
And  Heaven  shall  be  yonr  last  reward* 
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^  Why  BlHTve  ibe  liead  Kod  &mr  the  4diiiii9 

Wliile  bnsSliiiir  foUks  okeke  Uie  bretatff 
Apply  the  knife  to  parts  vithin« 

And  heed  not  how  ddbnned  the  test ; 
The  heart  of  pride  and  panion  weedf 
And  then  tkm  muk  it  pun  indeed." 

At  some  tmoertadn  pcnriod,  bttt  pvobafoly  not  nmeh  laner  flisui  the  tweU& 
ccmtiffy  of  the  Ckristian  enra/nor  eartier  ^n  the  founii,  the  Boddfaistft 
werft  e»)elled  from  India  by  ^  BTalmiitta ;  ihey  sought  efaelter  hi  Cey- 
lon,,ii^  ^0  Bioimtains  of  fkte  n(^h,  in  the  eom^es  beyond  the  Ganges, 
in  Tartary,  and  in  China,  where  their  religion  had  been  prernonsly 
pireaohed  by  active  missionaries.  By  the  persecntion  of  the  Buddhists 
in  their  nutive  iHwmtry,  a  great  poition  of  ihe  hteratnye  df  India  has 
been  lost,  and  in  paMioiilar,  aoo<»ding  to  Pi«lessor  Wilson,  all  the  an^ 
eient  Utenrture  of  the  people  tktu  speA  ihie  Tattinl  httguage.  B«t  ki 
the  oduntdes  surrounding  India,  Buddhism  sfill  prevails ;  it  is  indeed 
the  most  widely  extended  of  any  religion,  being  professed  by  not  lesi 
ihtfn  two  hundred  millioin  of  people.  Its  euccess  is  liiainly  owing  to 
the  excellent  otganiimtiOR  of  its  hieratrolQr,  and  i9ie  s<deainity  of  its  ver- 
emonies.  Celibacy  is  enjevned  on  its  priesthood,  and  ihns  a  monastre 
oorportttion  is  femed,  which  m  Tibet  possessee  the  sovereign  power, 
and  in  the  o^r  countries  enjoys  ceneriderable  pwAitieal  influence. 

The  BuddhisiB  were  not  the  only  Tefoimere  iAM  oj^sed  the  'Bnh^ 
nuns ;  they  Were  Mowed  by  the  JSins,  who  out'down  more  extensively 
the  vast  forest  of  ^nd  and  superstition.  The  rise  of  Jainisn  was  con- 
temporaiy  wMl  4he  dodine  of  Buddhism  in  Hiiydoostan.  Both  afieel  to 
be  new  doctrines  produced  by  a  fntih  inoamatien  of  Viflftmoo,  &e  con'- 
servating  principle  of  ^e  Hindoo  Triad. 

The  ancient  trade  Of  the  Egyptims  and  Phflsnieiano  'with  In^a  has 
been  already  noticed  in  the  •earlier  part  of  this  work ;  bm  Indian  com- 
mcvoe  did  not  excite  mueh  attention  m  ihe  western  wtiirld  «ndl  the  fh»t 
Ffdtemy  a^oended  ihe  threne  of  Egypt,  and  prqpat^d  to  realise  ^  vast 
projects 'Of  ins  master,  Alexander  llie  ^Great.  His  suocessor,  Ptolemy 
Philadielphtas,  attempted' to  coniieet>Aie  (Red  sea  with  the  Mediterranean, 
by  ouAXmg'B  cfemal  f^Mi  Arsinoe  (i8tift»)  to  the  Peksiac  branch  of  the 
Nfle.  l^B  wnsnot  Ifobnd  so  nsefid  as*  the  %ing  anticipaited ;  he  there* 
ibre  taflt  a  titf  lower  -down  iflie  Ked  sea,  neaily  under  the  Tropic, 
iOJUkA  Bt^ffoiee,  wlbicb  became  the.  ^t^tpi^*  6f  the  trade  with  India. 
Gdods  were  franttportod  frorii  ^etnsnlc^  to  Cop^tos  on  the  Nile,  and 
thence  floated  down  <the  'riVjOr  to  Alexandria.  The  Egyptian  vessels 
sailed  from  Berenice  either  to  t^  mouths  of  the  Indus  4»r  to  the  Mala- 
bar coast ;  they  were  too  smaU^. venture  directly  ent  to  sea,  and  there- 
fore crept  timidly  along  the  shores.  The  Permans'Ud  an  insuperable 
aversion  to  marifiifteitffiiirs,  else  they  might  have  opened  the  same  trade 
by  a  shorter  and  safer  c^tD^e  of  navigation  through  ^e  Persian  gulf. 
They  procured  Indian  commodities  overland  from  me  Ibanks  of  the  In- 
dus, and  the  northern  jprovinceis  were  suppfied  by  ^e  caravans  which 
travelled  from  the  Indus  tO'ihe/OxuSf\a3ikd  s^nt  their  goods  down  that 
river  into  the  Caspian  sei^  •    ' 

After  Egypt  had  been  somrtane  <8tiWeet  (to  the  'Roinans,  the  discovery 
of  the  regular  shiftmg  cf^  perio%u  windb  or  monsoons  brought  In- 
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dia  nearer  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Hippalus,  the  commander  of  a  ship 
engaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  about  eighty  years  after  Egypt  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Roman  empire,  stretched  boldly  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Arabian  gulf  across  the  ocean,  and  was  wafted  by  the  western  monsoon 
to  Musius  on  the  Malabar  coast,  somewhere  between  Goa  and  Tel- 
lichevy.  From  ^s  time  the  Indian  trade  rapidly  increased,  and  the 
merchants  of  Alexandria  supplied  Europe  with  spices,  and  aromatics, 
precious  stones,  pearls,  silk,  and  cotton  cloths. 

Taprobdne  or  the  island  of  Ceylon,  was  not  known  by  name  to  Eu- 
ropeans before  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  Egyptians  seem 
not  to  hare  visited  it  or  the  Coromandel  coast,  until  after  the  discovery  of 
the  periodicity  of  the  monsoons,  but  so  early  as  the  reign  of  the  empe- 
ror Claudius  an  ambassador  was  sent  from  the  island  to  Rome.  It  sub- 
sequently became  a  great  mart  of  trade  for  the  commodities  produced  in 
the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  probably  even  for  the  productions 
of  China. 

Little  change  was  made  in  the  commercial  routes  of  communication 
with  India  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  until  the  discovery  of  the  pas- 
sage round  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  by  Yasco  de  Gama.  The  ancients 
were  contented  with  traffic,  and  after  the  time  of  Alexander  made  no 
efforts  to  establish  colonies  in  Hindoostan ;  hence  their  accounts  of  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants  are  very  loose  and  indefinite.  But  even 
from  these  vague  accounts  we  find  that  the  social  institutions  of  the 
Hindoos  have  scarcely. been  altered  by  the  many  changes  of  realm  and 
chances  of  time  whicn  have  since  occurred ;  and  hence  we  may  con- 
clude, that  its  system  of  civilization,  so  original  and  so  stereotype  in  its 
character,  belongs  to  an  age  of  very  remote  antiquity,  and  that  there  is 
no  improbability  in  its  having  been  connected  with  that  of  ancient 
Egypt. 
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CHAPTSR  L 

CON&EQUENCES  OF   THE  FALL   OF  THE  WEST- 
ERN EMPIRE. 

SseviON  L^T%€  OoHhic  MSmgdom  tf  Itd^ 

Tbksm  m  •»  peiM  in  the  annals  of  die  fannMHi  race  wMdi  pieaenlB 
la  the  faktortoal  student  a  greater  aeene  of  confiision  than  the  century 
aocdeeding  the  ovteilhiair  of  the  Weatem  Eoqive.  The  ^bfTerent 
hordes  of  barbarians,  following  no  definite  plan,  eatebltahed  separate 
■Mwarchies  in  the  djamembexed  ppoTinces,  enga^i^d  in  aangwinary  vara 
that  had  no  ohject  hot  phtndmr,  and  weore  toe  igneiant  to  fonn  anything 
l^e  a  pcibtioal  ayatem.  There  ia  consequently  a  want  of '  unity  in  the 
naxratiTe  ef  a  time  when  nadena  ceaaed  to  have  any  fixed  relatione 
inward  eaich  ether,  and  history  moat  appear  deauhofy  and  digrasaive 
until  some  one  stele,  rimng  into  oommand,  asanme  anoh  inqxntance, 
iJmI  the  &le  «l  aU  the  rest  may  be  oonnected  with  ila  destinies.  It  ia 
necessary,  hefove  entering  on  &e  yaaima  mcidenta  ef  ikas  cafaunitoua 
iime,  te  take  a  geograpIuGal  anrvey  of  the  placea  occupied  by  the  prin^ 
<ttpal  nations  who  ancceeded  the  Rcaaans  ia  the  aorereigitty  of  Evrope. 

The  Visigoths,  after  their  estabMuAoaent  in  Spain,  b<^0aa  gradually 
to  adopt  the  lefinement  ef  their  new  suh^ola ;  that  peniaauln  had  aA- 
Tanced  vapidly  in  civilization  under  the  Roman  dominioo,  and  had 
escaped  front  nmch  of  the  oomiption  whioh  had  die^gfaded  Italy ;  the 
ceDquerors,  more  adranoed  than  any  other  of  the  barbaiiana,  aoon 
Beamed  le  appredate  die  admntagea  of  social  older,  and  begun  to  enlr 
^ale  the  highec  arts  of  life.  In  Fannonia,  die  Oatingetbi  demed 
great  improvement  from  their  vicinity  to  Italy  on  the  ene  sidei  and  the 
eonrl  of  Constantinople  on  die  other;  they  were  thus  gmdoaSy  tndned 
10  civilization,  and  their  eavly  adoption  of  Chrindantty  secured  thenathe 
henefita  ef  hiemlure,  which  waa  aednhnia^  cuHisated  by  the  oleqgy. 
'    Tiibas  4if  a  veiy  differeoi  cluucacier  preseed  ^ 
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Gemian  forests — the  Bnrgundians,  the  Lombards,  and  the  FrankSy  of 
whom  the  last  were  Idng  distinguished  for  their  hostility  to  all  refine- 
ments, and  their  exclusive  attention  to  the  militaiy  virtues.  Still  more 
barbarous  were  the  Saxons  and  Apgles ;  they  were  not  only  strangers 
to  the  civilization  and  religion  of  the  empire,  but  were  kept  in  dieir 
rude  state  by  the  practice  of  piracy,  for  which  their  maritime  situation 
afforded  them  great  facilities ;  their  government,  divided  among  several 
petty  chiefs,  was  favorable  to  personal  independence,  and  furnished  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  absdute  despotism  that  had  been  established  in 
the  Roman  empire.  AH  the  Germanic  tribes  were  remarkable  for  the 
respect  which  they  showed  to  the  delicacy  of  the  female  character ; 
they  neither  treated  their  women  like  slaves,  as  most  other  barbarians 
have  done,  nor  did  they  degrade  them  into  mere  objects  of  sensual 
gratification,  like  the  Romans  and  Byzantines.  The  Grerman  woman 
was  the  companion  and  counsellor  of  her  husband;  she  shaied  his 
labors  as  an  equal,  not  as  a  servant.  It  was  from  the  sanctity  of  the 
domestic  circle  among  the  northern  nations  that  races  of  conquerors 
derived  the  firmness  and  courage  which  ensured  them  victory. 

The  northeastern  part  of  Europe  was  occupied  by  Sclavonic  tribes, 
difiering  from  the  Germans  in  language,  manners,  and  tactics ;  like  the 
Tartars  of  more  modem  times,  they  placed  their  chief  reliance  on  their 
cavalry ;  and  they  were  more  opposed  to  civilization  than  any  of  the 
Germanic  nations.  Their  form  of  government  was  a  kind  of  aristo- 
cratic republic,  but  in  war  the  tribes  generally  united  under  a  single 
leader.  They  were  very  averse  to  fixed  residences,  and  when  they 
occupied  a  country  they  rarely  entered  the  cities,  but  remained  in  their 
camps  or  in  mde  circular  fortifications  called  rings.  The  SclavoniaiM 
hated  the  Germans,  and  could  rarely  be  indvced  to  unite  with  them 
against  their  common  enemy,  the  Romans. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  the  court  of  Constantinc^le 
sunk  into  obscurity,  from  which  it  did  not  emerge  for  half  a  century, 
when  its  supremacy  was  restored  during  the  memoraMe  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian. The  Isaurian  Zeno,  raised  to  the  purple  by  his  marriage  with 
the  princess  Ariadne,  was  forced  to  fly  into  Uie  mountains  by  a  fierce 
revdt  which  his  mother-in^aw  Y erina  had  instigated.  He  was  restored 
to  the  throne  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  Theodoric,  king  of  die  Ostrogoths, 
who  had  been  carefully  educated  as  a  hostage  at  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  turbulence  of  the  Goths,  and  the  faithlessness  of  the 
Byzantines,  soon  destroyed  the  amity  of  die  two  sovereigns ;  a  desul- 
tory, but  sanguinary  warfare  harassed  the  Eastern  Empire,  until  Zeno 
purchased  peace  by  cedine  to  Theodoric  his  right  over  Italy,  or  rather 
stimulated  the  Goth  to  undertake  ib»  conquest  of  diat  peninsula.  The 
inarch  of  Theodoric  was  the  emigration  of  an  entire  people ;  the  Goths 
were  accompanied  by  dieir  wives,  their  children,  and  their  aged 
parents,  a  vast  multitude  of  wagons  conveyed  dieir  most  precious  ef- 
fects, and  dieir  store  of  provisions  for  a  toilsome  march  undertaken  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  Odoacer  boldly  prepared  to  meet  this  formidable 
invasion ;  he  took  post  on  the  river  Sondus  {Isomo)  with  a  powerftd 
host ;  but  he  was  unable  to  resist  the  daring  energy  of  the  Goths,  and 
his  defeat  gave  Theodoric  possession  of  the  Yenedaa  province  as  far 
as  the  waUs  of  Verona  (▲.  d.  489).    Italy,  however,  was  not  won 
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withotet  Anthet  ttniggleB:  Ravenna  alone  sustained  a  siege  of  tnoTe 
than  three  yean ;  but  at  length  Odoacer  capitulated  (a.  d.  493),  and 
was  soon  after  assassinated  at  a  solemn  banquet  by  his  rival. 

Theodorie  secured  his  conquest  by  distributing  one  third  of  the  lands 
of  Italy  to  his  s(4diers  in  military  tenures.  This  partition  was  effected 
with  very  little  violence  to  the  ancient  possessors ;  the  Goths  were  in* 
structed  to  spare  the  people,  to  reverence  the  laws,  and  to  lay  aside 
their  barbarous  customs  of  judicial  combats  and  private  revenge.  The 
Gothic  sovereignty  was  soon  extended  fiom  Sicily  to  the  Danube,  and 
from  Sirmium  (Sirmieh}  to  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  thus  including  the  fair- 
est  portion  of  the  Western  Empire.  The  monarch  of  this  new  king- 
dom showed  great  wisdom  and  moderation  in  his  civil  sovemment,  but 
unfortunately  his  attaclmient  to  the  Arian  heresy  led  hun  to  persecute 
the  Cadiolics.  The  legal  murder  of  the  philosopher  Boethius  and  the 
venerable  Symmachus  were  crimes  which  admit  of  no  palliation ;  they 
hastened  Theodoric's  death,  for  remo^rse  brought  him  to  the  grave  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  his  reign  (a.  d.  536). 

SncTioN  Ih'^Rdgn  of  Juitiniau 

A  Dacian  peasant,  named  Justin,  who  had  travelled  on  foot  to  Con- 
stantinople in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Leo,  enlisted  in  thie  imperial 
guards,  and,  during  the  succeeding  reigns,  so  distinguished  himself  by 
his  strength  and  valpr,  that  he  was  gradually  raised  to  the  command  pf 
the  household  troops.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Anastasius,  the 
eunuch  Amantius,  anxious  to  secure  the  throne  for  one  of  his  creatures, 
intrusted  Justin  with  a  large  sum  of  miMiey  to  bribe  the  guards ;  but  he 
used  it  to  purchase  votes  for  himself,  and  was  thus  elevated  to  the  em» 
pire  (a.  d.  618).  Totally  ignorant  himself,  Justin  was  not  insensible 
of  thie  value  of  education ;  he  made  his  nephew  Justinian  his  associate 
in  the  empire ;  and  as  this  prince  had  been  instructed  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  times,  he  soon  obtained  the  whole  power  of  the  state. 

After  the  death  of  Justin  (a.  d.  527),  Justinian  ruled  alone ;  but  his 
first  exercise  of  authority  fixed  a  lasting  stigma  on  his  reign.  He  chose 
for  his  empress*  Theodora,  a  woman  of  mean  birth  and  infamous  char- 
acter, whose  vices  had  disgusted  even  a  capital  so  licentieus  as  Con- 
stantinople. Among  the  most  singular  and  disgraceful  follies  of  the 
Eastern  Empire  were  the  factions  of  the  circus,  which  arose  from  the 
colors  worn  by  the  charioteers  who  competed  for  the  prize  of  swiftness. 
Green  and  blue  were  the  most  remarkable  for  their  inveterate  hostility, 
though  white  and  red  were  the  most  ancient ;  all,  however,  soon  ac- 
quired a  legal  existence,  and  the  Bysantines  willingly  hazarded  life  and 
fortune  to  support  their  favorite  color.  Justinian  was  a  partisan  of  the 
blues ;  his  favor  toward  them  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  opposite 
faction,  and  led  to  a  sedition  which  almost  laid  Constantinople  in  ashes. 
The  disturbances  first  burst  forth  in  the  circus ;  Justinian  ordered  the 
rioters  to  be  secured ;  both  factions  immediately  turned  against  the 
monarch,  the  soldiers  were  called  out,  but  they  were  unable  to  contend 
against  ih»  citisens  in  the  narrow  streets.  Assailed  from  the  tops  of 
the  houses,  the  barbarian  mercenaries  fiung  firebrands  in  revenge,  and 
thus  kindled  a  dreadful  conflagration,  which  destroyed  a  vast  number 
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of  public  and  pnvate  edifiees.  Aftw  the  city  had  be«D  for  serBcal  6ay% 
ia  the  hands  of  the  lioten,  Juatinian  contriTed  to  revive  tke  ancient 
animosity  between  the  greens  and  Mues ;  the  latter  Action  declafed  fm 
the  emperor,  a  strong  body  of  Teterans  marched  to  the  Hippodrome,  or 
race-course,  and  tranquillity  was  restored  by  the  aUmghter  of  thirty 
thousand  of  the  insurgents.  White  the  internal  state  of  the  empire 
was  thus  disturbed  by  faction,  a  costly  and  unprofitable  war  was  waged 
a^inst  the  Persians,  until  the  emperor  purchased  a  disgraceful  and 
precarious  truce,  which  both  he  adsud  his  rival  choae  to  designate  as  aa 
endless  peace. 

The  uaurptttifHL  of  ike  throne  of  the  Vandak  in  A&ica  by  GeUmev, 
who  owed  his  suceesa  chiefly  to  the  support  <^  the  Afian  ckrgy,  in- 
duced Justinjan  t&  undertake  a  war,  in  which  he  appeared  bo^  the 
^enecous  friend  of  an  allied  sovereign  and  the  protector  of  the  Cathc^ic 
iaith.  Belisahu«»  the  best  general  of  his  age,  was  appointed  to  ^e 
command  of  the  imperiad  forces,  and  a  large  fleet  was  assembled  lor 
the  transport  of  the  army  in  the  harbor  of  Conalantinopk  (a.  d.  533). 
After  the  armament  had  been  blessed  by  the  patriarch  it  set  sail ;  and, 
after  a  prosperous  voyage,  Belisarius  effected  a  landing  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  without  opposition.  He  advanced  toward  Carthage,  defeating 
the  Vandals  on  his  mareh,  and  became  master  of  the  city  with  little 
opposition.  Gelimer  made  one  efibrt  more  to  s»vo  his  kingdom;  it 
was  unsuccessful,  his  acmy  was  irretrievably  ruined,  and  he  was  doeely 
besieged  in  the  castle  where  he  sought  refuge.  The  unfortunate  king, 
aifter  having  borne  the  most  dreadfvd  extremities  of  lamine,  wae  fore^ 
to  surrender  uaconditionaliy ;  he  was  carried  captive  to  C<m0taiitinople, 
where  he  was  led  in  the  triumphal  pmeession  that  honored  the  return 
of  Belisarius.  The  detlunoned  monarch  showed  no  sorrow  for  Ms  foR, 
hot  consoled  himself  by  Solmnon's  reflection  on  the  instability  of  hu- 
man greatness,  frequently  repealing.  '*  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the 
preacher,  all  is  vanity." 

The  murder  of  Amalasontha,  queen  of  the  Gk>ths,  by  her  nngimteful 
husband  Tbeodatus,  aflforded  Belisarius  a  pretext  for  attaching  tho  iDng- 
dom  of  Italy.  He  sailed  from  Constantinople  to  Sicily,  and  easily  con- 
quered that  important  island  (a.  o.  535).  TheodatuS)  m  gj^eat  lerlov, 
basted  to  avert  danger,  by  declaring  himself  the  vassal  of  Jii8tini«»; 
bat  hearing  in  the  meantime  that  two  B3rzantine  generals  had  been  de- 
feated in  Dalmatia  by  the  Gothic  troops^  he  passed  suddenly  Irom  ex- 
treme despair  to  the  height  of  presumption)  and  wkbdtew  his  allegi* 
ance.  Belisarius  soon  appeared  to  chascise  his  perfidy ;  he  tmne^KMted 
his  army  across  the  Sicilum  strait,  and  eflRected  a  landing  at  Rhegium 
{Reggio),  The  greater  part  of  southern  Italy,  including  the  impoi^lant 
city  of  Naples,  was  speedily  subdued  by  the  impeviai  forces ;  wlule 
Theodatus,  secure  within  the  wails  of  Rome,  made  no  ^ort  to  proteet 
his  subjects.  At  length  the  Goths,  disgusted  by  the  incapacity  and 
weakness  of  their  sovereign,  remoived  him  from  die  throne,  and  chose 
the  valiant  Vitiges  for  their  king.  But  Vitiges  was  forced  to  commence 
his  reign  by  ^andoning  Rome,  of  which  Belisahns  took  posaoosion 
without  encountering  any  opposition  (a.  d.  537).  During  tho  ensuing 
winter,  the  Goths  assemhled  £rom  every  quarter  to  save,  if  possiMe, 
ibeir  kingdom  in  Italy :  a  powerful  army,  animated  by  dauntleaa  epxi^ 
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w«p  «iHni.cQV6cted|  aii4.  ^itigef  lc4  bi3  follqweit  to  tbe  flie^e  of  IVwne. 
Belisariud  cox)centi:ate4  Ma  Tqifc^s  i»  tbe  'E.teiiQiil  dl^»  wluch  w«3  de* 
^n4ed  vithi  eqi|al  skill  aincl  braVery ;  but  fiupioe  soon  iw(»eary»d  vitbiiii 
Q(e  waUs^  and  tbe  citizoi^  became  amgiow  (oi  a  <;apitiuatioii.  A  G0n^ 
9pirac7  wa^  fQimtd*.  under  the  owctiQia  of  the  po|^,  Sylverlua,  for  be% 
traying  tbe  city  to  the  Goihs  -^  bi|t  it  v^v  discQjered  by  aa  imerpeptecl, 
letter.  BeGsarius  ient  $ylve^i^  into  baoJislMaeii^  wi  ordered  th^ 
bi9bpps  to  elect  ^  'ne«r  pontiff:  before  hoi^e^ev  a  9yiu)d  coi^ld  be  aaaeim 
bled  tor  the  purpose,  the  general's  wife,,  the  infivno^  Aatonma,  sold  thai 
Holy  See  to  vigjlus  for  n  bribe  of  twobwdxed  pomuU  weisht  of  g;old*; 
Jteiufpr^enients  sooa  after  arrived  fro;n  lbe4Dast»  and  the  Goths,  vere 
li^ced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome,  banring  loet  one  third  of  their  aoiphef. 
before  ixa(  waHs.  Belisanua  pursuitd  the  retreating  enenjgr  to  the 
tnarshes  of  Ravenna^  and  would  probably  hare  Qaptured  tbs|t  oity^  bu|> 
ibr  the  jealousy  of  the  eunupb  Narses«  wbooi  JusUnian  had  intruated, 
With  the  independent  command  of  a  large  divisiojd  of  the  Byst^tinj^ 
army.  Thou  A  (he  differences  between  the  two,  leaders  w^re.  finajl^ 
fdJQst^,  the  &Qths  had  taken  advanti^e  of  the  interval  to  eplject  new 
strength ;  and  ten  thousand  BurffundlanSi,  sent  tq  invade  Ital(}f  by  th^ 
eomraand  of  Theodobert,  king  of  the  franksA  bad  stprmed  and  plunn 
^ered  MQan.  Soon  after,  Theodobert  passed  w  Alps  in  person  at  the. 
head  oif  one  hundred,  thousand  men.  The  Franks  stormed  Qenoa»  and 
devastated  Liguria ;  but  their  excesses  brought  pestQence  into  tbeir 
c$amp,  they  perished  by  thousands  and  Theodobert  wap  induoed,  by  bis^ 
increasing  distresses,  to  enter  U^to  terms  of  a^oomiAodation  with  the 
emperor.  Delivered  ftom  this  pressing  danger,  Belisarius  laid  siem 
to  Ravenna,  which  ^>^u  forced  to  capitmate  (▲.  9.  $39) ;  a^d  thus  the> 
Crothjc  kingdom  of  Italy  Iras  destroyed. 

Belisarius  returned  tp  Constantinople  in  triumph,,  lei^Iing  with  bini 
ihe  captive  Titigea ;  he  was  sent  to  conduct  the  Persia^  wimt,  but  waai 
iioon  recalled  and  disgraced  by  the  ungrateful  jfustinian.  While  thfi 
conqnests  of  Belisarius  were  restoring  the  western  proviivoes  to  thet 
empire,  baibarons  hordes  ravaged,  almost  with  m^unitv„  the  noriheaati 
em  frontiers.  Unable  or  unwilMn^  to  meet  the  Gepidca  in  the  field^ 
Jn9tinian  entered  into  alliance  with  the  I^oogobardi  or  Lqmbards  (m 
eailed  from  their  long  barU  or  lances),  who  had  just  thrpwu  off  die  yok^ 
of  the  HeruU,  and  gave  them  settlemente  in  pannonia^  A  war  of  toTtf 
years*  duration,  between  the  Lombards  and  Gepid^,  protected  the  em-i 
pir^  from  the  invasions  of  both  hordes ;  but  it  wt^  stfll  exposed  to  the» 
mcnrsions  of  the  Sclavoniana  and  Bulgarians,  who  annuallV  purcb^e^ 
a  passage  through  the  territories  of  the  Gepidi^'  and  extended  thepr  inrt 
toads  aven  into  southern  Greece.  Commotions  in  the  remote  eaalt 
brought  BuropeanSj  about  thia  time,  acquainted  with  new  and  9M>re  for* 
midiple  races  of  barbarians,  the  Avim  and  the  TorkBs  wboscf  impor- 
tance may  justify  a  short  digression  on  their  origin. 

The  Avars,  from  a^  unknown  age,  possessed  ^  mountains  an4 
de^rfe  that  bbrder  on  the  lake  Bajikal  in  northeastern  Asia..  Thencci 
tfiay  advanced  southward  under  a  ^oonarch  named  Tuldn,  and  extended 
their  empire  to  the  ea^r^  sea,  which  separates  Corea  from'  Japan, 
The  conqueror  took  the.  title  of  Chakan  or  Cbagan,  a  name  still  used  ofK 
the  coins  of  the  Turkish  sultan.    But  die  prosperity  of  the  Avars  y^ 
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not  of  long  duration ;  they  were  assailed  by  rival  tribes  from  the  nortll, 
and  at  the  same  time  harassed  by  civil  wars  ;  while  thus  distressed, 
diey  were  attacked  by  a  new  horde^  called  Thidkhid  by  the  Chinese 
writers,  but  known  to  the  Europeans  as  the  Turks.  The  Avars  were 
overthrown  by  these  new  competitors  for  empire,  and  their  power  totally 
destroyed ;  but  their  name  was  taken  by  a  new  nation,  tbe  Ogors  or 
Yarchonites,  who  after  being  defeated  by  the  Turks,  migrated  toward 
Europe  by  the  route  of  the  Volga.  They  chose  the  false  designation, 
because  me  name  of  the  Avars  was  still  formidable,  and  they  preserved 
it  on  account  of  the  terror  which  they  saw  it  produced. 

The  Turks  first  appeaAa  history  as  the  slaves  of  the  original  Avars  { 
they  inhabited  the  great  Altaian  mountains,  and  were  engaged  in  work* 
ing  the  mines  and  attending-the  forges  of  those  rich  mineral  districts. 
Their  skill  in  fabricating  armor  and  weapons  was  very  great,  and  they 
prided  themselves  upon  the  excellence  of  their  manufactures  so  mucn, 
mat,  when  they  became  lords  of  eastern  Asia,  their  Khakans  annually 
forged  a  piece  of  iron  in  the  presence  of  the  heads  of  the  nation.  Un- 
der the  guidance  of  Thd-men,  they  asserted  their  independence,  and 
made  slaves  of  their  former  masters.  So  rapid  was  their  progress, 
that  during  the  reigns  of  Thti-men  and  his  successor  Dizaodl,  their 
empire  was  extended  from  the  Vol^  to  the  sea  of  Japan.  They  were 
thus  brought  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Byzantine  and  Persian  dominions, 
and  engaged  in  commercial  relations  with  both,  by  their  occupation  of 
the  countries  through  which  the  silk-trade  was  carried. 

The  great  rival  of  Justinian  was  Chosroes  or  Nushirv^  the  most 
celebrated  Persian  monarch  of  the  Sissanid  dynasty ;  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  he  won  the  afil^etion  of  his  subjects,  by  extirpating  the  pemi* 
clous  system  of  policy  and  religion  which  his  predecessor  Kobad,  seduced 
by  an  mipostor  named  Mazd^,  had  patronised.  His  next  care  was  to 
give  confidence  to  the  laboring  classes  by  judicious  laws  securing  the 
rights  of  industry,  and  by  a  sedulous  attention  to  the  administration  of 
justice.  Having  thus  secured  the  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  Persia, 
lie  directed  his  attention  to  the  favorite  project  of  the  Sassanides,  the 
re-establishment  of  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  and  perceiving  that  the  forces 
of  Justinian  were  engaged  in  the  west,  invaded  Syria,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army  (▲.  d.  540).  His  victorioi;s  career  was  checked  for  a 
brief  space  by  Belisarius,  but  after  the  recall  and  disgrace  of  that  general, 
he  urged  forward  his  conquests  with  al^uming  rapidity.  Justinian,,  in 
his  distress^  repented  of  his  ingratitude  \  Belisarius  was  restored  to 
command,  and  by  his  judicious  exertions,  Nushirv^  was  forced  to  re- 
turn across  the  Euphrates,  loaded,  however,  with  the  spoils,  of  western 
Asia.  His  next  enterprbe  was  the  conquest  of  the  Caucasian  districtSi 
inhabited  by  the  Lazi,  the  Colchians,  and  other  semi-barbarous  tribes, 
which  the  Byzantines  struggled  to  prevent,  and  this  led  to  the  tedious 
Lazic  war,  in  which  the  strength  of  both  empires  was  uselessly  wasted. 
In  consequence  of  the  Persian  war,  Justinian  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Abyssinians,  whose  monarch  had  subdued  tbe  greater  part  of  Arabia, 
in  the  expectation  of  opening,  by  his  means,  a  naval  communication 
with  China  and  India ;  but  the  design  was  frustrated  by  the  reluctance 
of  the  Ethiopian  monarch  to  engage  in  a  doubtful  contest  with  the  power 
of  Persia. 
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.  The  profiacM  of  AMca  and  Ital^,  acquired  b^.tlieva^ 
were  nearly  kwt  by  the  incapaci^  and  tyranny  of  his  sncceasorpL 
Their  wealuiess  provoked  the  Moors  to  take  arms ;  and,  though  thieae 
barbarians  were  finally  reduced,  the  African  proyince  was  changed 
ficom  a  fertile  and  populous  country  into  a  savage  and  silent  desert. 
Still  more  dangerous  was  the  revolt  of  the  Goths  under  the  gallant 
Totila  (a.  n.  541),  who  in  a  vety  brief  space  recovered  the  greater  part 
^f  Italy.  Finding  his  generals  successively  defeated,  Justinian  seal 
Belisarius  to  the  iheatre  of  his  former  glory ;  but  he  neglected  to  supply 
the .  hero  with  sufficient  forces ;  and  Rome  was  captured  by  Totila,  Uf 
most  in  sight  of  the  imperial  army.  The  citj^was  recovered  soon  after, 
and  the  dd  general  ffained  some  advantages  over  Totila ;  but  finding 
himself  unsupported,  he  solicited  permission  to  return,  and  departed  from 
Italy  disgraced,  not  so  much  by  his  failure,  as  by  the  plunder  he  had 
permitted  Antonina  to  extort  from  those  he  was  sent  to  defend  (▲.  d. 
548).  Totila,  after  the  departure  of  Belisarius,  again  made  himself 
master  of  Rome,  but  the  maritime  cities  of  Italy  resisted  his  assaults, 
and  supported  the  imperial  interests  until  the  eunuch  Narses  was  tent 
into  the  peninsula  (a.  j>.  552). 

Justiman  grantea  to  this  favorite  what  he  had  denied  to  Belisarius,  a 
competent  supply  of  the  munitions  of  war ;  allies  were  entreated  to 
•end  contingenta,  and  mercenaries  were  hired  from  the  principal  bar* 
barous  tribes.  Thus  supplied,  the  eunuch  eagerly  souglu  to  bring  the 
Goths  to  an  engagement ;  but  Totila  showed  equal  iMft  for  the  combati 
and  the  hostile  forces  soon  met  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome.  In  the  very 
commencement  of  the  battle  the  Gothic  cavalry,  hurried  forward  by 
iheir  impetuosity,  advanced  so  far  beyond  their  infantry,  that  they  were 
surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces  before  they  could  receive  assistance* 
Totila,  hasting  with  a  chosen  troop  to  remedy  the  disorder,  was  struck 
to  the  earth  mortally  wounded,  and  his  followers  instantly  fled  in  coii«- 
ifusion.  Rome  opened  its  gates  to  the  conquerors;  but  the  imperisl 
forces,  especially  the  barbuian  mercenaries,  treated  the  city  more 
cruelly  than  the  Gothic  conquerors  had  done,  and  inflicted  on  tho  eiti* 
■ens  the  mingled  horror  of  lust,  rapine,  and  murder.  The  bravest  of 
the  Goths  retued,  after  their  defeat,  beyond  the  Po,  arid  chose  Teias 
for  their  king.  War  was  of  course  renewed;  but  in  a  fierce  battloi 
which  lasted  two  entire  days,  Teias  was  slain,  and  the  power  of  the 
Ostroffoths  irretrievably  ruined.  Narses  had  scarcely  time  to  recover 
from  me  fatigues  of  this  campaign,  when  he  was  summoned  to  rqpel  aa 
invasion  of  the  Franks  and  Allemans;  he  routed  ihem  with  great 
slaughter;  and  then  returning  to  Rome,  gratified  its  citizens  by  the 
semblance  of  a  triumph.  Italy  was  &us  reduced  to  a  Byzsatine  Piov* 
ince,  governed  by  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna;  and  Narses  himself,  the 
first  and  most  powerful  of  the  exarohs,  governed  the  Vhole  peninsula 
br  fifteen  years. 

In  the  meantime  Belisarius  had  been  summoned  to  defend  the  en»* 
pire  from  the  dangers  with  which  it  was  menaced,  br  an  invasion  of 
the  Bulgarians.  He  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  barbarians,  but 
was  prevented  from  improving  his  advantages  by  the  intrigues  oif  the 
courtiers.  The  Bulgarians  were  induced  to  return  beyond  die  Danube, 
bj  the  payment  of  a  large  ransom  for  their  captives;  and  Justiniaa 


^kiiiiiel  the  jgfMhbdis  of  1:^8  wahjeci$  fi>t  ^it^celenttb^  ib^  li^pMttik  by 
^1^  l3iireftt  of  plading  lUttie^  vessehi  in  tfMi  DantibA.  Ttiitf  Was  the  ta/it 
tttnpaigto  at  Deffsaiiiilfe  ^  iie  tvtis  soon  after  disgraced  "and  imptidbnefl, 
Uder  a  false  charge  t)f  trbas6ti :  liis  intaocence  ni^as  Mi))S^tk'entlV'  pi^te4, 
and  Ms  Ifreedorii  restored,  bnt  grief  and  tenentnvenft  htuiried  hnn  tt>  tb^ 
^jTane  \  and  Mb  tteaMM  were  seited  hy  the  rap^otns  ctrnperor.;  £igbl 
tnonliui  aftetward  Justinian  sunk  inta  the  totob,  acArbely  regre(ted  bV 
lis  0nbje<^:  He  was  a  pions  and  diligent  sOfvereign,  put  b^  wanted 
ener^  to  contend  against  tbe  vices  of  bis  coctrt  and  the  age.  VLi$ 
tidents  as  a  legislator  and  statesman  were  great ;  bad  be  vcted  on  faia 
own  principles^be  wonld  bare  sn^aased  Augoatim,  but  lie  yibtde^bil^ 

Ewer  to  the  infamonsTheodoiu,  and  to  nn^ortfay  ministeia  who  abused 
I  donfidencABi  and  oppressed  tbe  eilipire. 

SaAly  In  Ma  reign,  Juistblan  directed  bis  attention  tp  tbe  atatii  of  ih'4 
law  in  bis  empire,,  and  formed  th^  useful  project  x>f'digeating[  into  a  uni- 
forth  code  ^e  vast  mas^  of  lilw«,'ttQes,  ^nd  jndibiid  n^ixinis,  wtdchibe 
VarkHia  inteTelrts  of  the  Romans  luid  Byzantines,,  tbebr  progress  in  civ- 
ffisat^,  aiid  the  iilKConstancy  xX  their  rdeHB,  hsA  produced,  dttilng  tb)& 
tonMe  of  tinttean^tandredyeat^.  He  aaw tfaift  tbe  tm^dtaAe  of  ordi- 
Baiicea'occaaionedTonftieioi(i  and  disorder,  and  that  the  beap.dP  incbn- 
mstent  decisions  abd  Yegnlatioi^,  fbrmed  a  hbyrinib  in  which  jnsticift 
W^nt  tattBy,  and  iniqiiity  found  aTemiea  for  escape.  Tho  'e!i:e<!ftiflon  of 
M»|;reat  plan  waa  not  woithy  of  the  tiesign.  •  At  thekead  of  this  com- 
itusaaon  appointed  to  ptepare  the  code  was  T^bonian,  a  lawyer,  ot 
gfftm  eminence,  tMt  ttnfortunately  Ui  interested  flattereir  and*  corrupt 
jndj^e ;  accufld)0te6d  to  sell  justice,  he  altered,  perverted,  or  suppreaaea 
many  e^ceiilent  l^w^.  He  mquentty  persuaded  the  emperor  to  destiroy, 
by  BtippletnentliTy  ed^t^ts  cdfted  Norela,  the  principles  xX  tight  Which 
hud  be^  pre^iotaly  escitblished  fa  die  Codb  and  the  Digeat. 

JwMinisn  commenced  with  dre  Code.  In  an  ^emc^  «ated  Ate'  39 'of 
Februaty,  ±,  h,  $3S,^a^reBsed  to  'die  senate  -of  Constantinofde,  he  dn- 
.dared  Ma  i^sbl^tion  JdF  'coII<»ctMg  Into  'b.  dMgle  volume,  n^me^iy  ilX6 
IttWs  in  ^le'tlii^  pretiaus,  codes  t>f  Qregoiry,  Hennagtonianns,  ^d  The- 
MosittB,  lhA;alao.dke  laWs  iStathad  beenpublifllied  by  imperial  audiority 
ail^ee  Hfhe  fotmatSon  Of  tlte  TheodiMian  code.  A  commission  often  em- 
ineaft  lawyers,  with  Tt^iifean  at'fts  head,  was  cbaiged  with  the  eit^cn- 
lion  dt  tMa  task.  They  were  permitted  to  snpbreas  repetrtibnsj  jtfa  te^ 
mo^b  jtfMiti^dtdry  Or  cfbsolete  latrB,'ta  add  wW  Was  n^ti^aaaiy  for 
Mteotneita  ^eir  ejE|ilanation,  and  to  ttaite,  under  one  head,  what  waif  api^aa 
4f¥tff  a  ^^ifmtitf  Of  lawa.  The  woik  went  on  ao  kapiffly,  "ftat  iti 
little  moare  tl^  a  vear  the  new  code,  c9ntaining,  in  twelve^  bodks,  tO 
the  Impedal  fows  ftoQi  Nfhb  acCeeiafoitif  of  the  EthperoT  Ad^,  was  r^ady 
tl^  appeal;  JUdrtinian  affiieed  Ihe  imperial  aeal  to  the  new 'constitution 
(a.  n.  639),  and  ttttsamitfced  it,  Wffli  a  suita(bla  edict,  to  M^fnuaa;  Ao 
prtttotisn  |»Mb^t.  In  tMa  odS^  bja  iEAmgnttdates  bSfhsetT  atol  tho  em- 
jtbt  ^on  htfring  found  eoinridaaionii^tto  possesi^g  tfo  much  *zeal,  knowl- 
s^Uffb,  ttd  IfMbity ;  hi^  \p.ite»  iM  tdfioetiMai  Aid  foite  t>f  1SaW,:McUlhting 
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tet  die  new  code  aitoiir  ehoold  be  cited  in  oovrts  ef  kwti ce ;  sod  lie 
cemmaiidB  the  prefect  to  haii«  this  made  known  through  ihe  empire. 

A  more  exteneite  and  diffioidt  work  remained,  to  colleet  the  scattered 
monimients  of  ancient  jnriepntdenoe.  Justinian  confided  this  task  also 
10  Tribonian,  and  gave  him  the  power  of  nominating  his  feUow  com- 
missioners. TrHnmian  chose  one  of  the  magistrates  who  had  already 
aided  in  ihe  formation  of  the  Code,  ibur  professors  of  jurisprudence! 
and  ele^'ea  advocates  of  high  legal  reputation.  These  seventeen  com* 
missioners  were  instmoted  to  search  out,  collect,  and  put  in  order,  all 
that  wae  really  useful  in  the  books  of  the  juiiconsults  who  had  been 
authorized  to  make  or  intexpret  laws  by  preceding  sovereigns ;  they 
were  permitled,  as  in  the  case  of  die  Code,  to  change,  add,  or  retrench, 
and  to  fix  doubtful  cases  by  prectse  definitions.  The  emperor  rsconv 
mended  them  in  settling  any  point,  to  regard  neither  the  nnmber  nor  the 
reputation  «rf  the  jnriconsults  who  had  given  omnions  on  the  sQb|ect, 
but  to  be  guided  aotely  by  reason  and  equity.  Their  collectaoa  was  to 
be  arranged  in  fifty  books,  having  all  the  matter  arranged  under  their 
respective  titles,  and  was  to  be  named  the  Digest,  on  account  of  its  or- 
deriy  classKfication,  or  Aie  Pandects,  because  it  was  to  contain  all  the 
ancient  jurisprudence.^  But  the  commissioners  seem  to  have  exeoiHed 
their  task  with  more  zeal  and  speed  dian  exactness.  The  emperor 
himself  did  not  expect  that  the  woric  could  'be  oompleted  in  less  than 
ten  years.  It  was  necessaiy  to  examine  careftdly  more  than  two  dio»- 
sand  Tc^omes ;  to  discuss,  coi^pare,  and  reduce  into  order,  an  innume- 
rable number  of  decisions ;  to  reform  seme  of  them,  to  reverse  others, 
and  to  classify  the  whole.  Bm  Tribonian,  who  knew  that  in  enter- 
prises which  engage  the  vani^  of  princes,  the  delay  between  the  de^ 
sign  and  execution  is  borne  widi  great  ine^tience,  htnied  on  the  woriL 
so  Tapidly  that  it  was  completed  in  three  years. 

On  the  10th  of  December,  583,  Justinian  invested  diis  odle^ioa 
with  the  authority  of  law,  by  a  constitution  of  state,  addressed  to  the 
senate  of  Constantinople,  and  all  his  subjects.  In  this  edict  he  states,^ 
that  the  enormous  chaos  of  ancient  decisions  have  been  reduced  to  a* 
twentieth  part,  without  the  omission  of  anything  essential,  so  that  the 
order  and  brevity  of  this  body  of  jurisprudence,  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  could  be  learned,  took  away  every  excuse  from  ne^ligenoe  sv 
ignorance.  He  declares,  that  though  some  errors  may  have  crept 
mto  a  work  of  such  vast  magnitude,  dieir  number  is  veiy  limited ;  and 
he  asserts,  mther  too  hastily,  that  it  contains  none  of  those  inoonsistenl 
decisions  which  lawyers  call  antinamies,^  Should  any  point  be  fonnd 
deficient  and  obscure,  he  wills  that  recourse  rfieuld  be  had  to  the  inpe^ 
rial  authority,  which  alone  has  the  power  to  supply  or  iatetpret  ^ 
laws.  To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  ancient  confusion,  bv  diversi^ 
ef  sentiments,  he  forbids  all  commentaiy,  permitting  only  llie  tinmsla- 
tion  of  the  laws  into  Greek,  with  the  addition  of  titles  and  paratitles--^ 
that  is  to  say,  summaries  of  their  contents.  He  fbttiids  the  «se  of  aft* 
brerviacidns  m  transcribing  them,  declaring  that  the  copy  in  -whkk  a 

> 

^  *  From  vwf  oZZ,  and  itx^^eait  to  amtmn.    The  fifty  booka  of  the  Pandects  art^ 
divided  into  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  titles,  which  contain  nine  thousand  ons 
kiindred  and  twenty-three  laws,  each  marked  with  the  name  of  its  author. 
^  #n»  «fri,.S(Nil»«ry  to,  and  r*^of,  Mw. 
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cdbtaraction  was  found  should  be  held  of  no  authorily,  and  thai  th«  tran^ 
scriber  should  be  punished  for  forgery.  All  other  laws  are  declared  to 
he  abrogated,  and  are  even  forbidden  to  be  cited  In  the  tribunals  ;  and 
the  judges  are  ordered  to  confonn  in  all  things  to  the  Digest  from  the 
day  of  the  date  of  the  edict.  The  emperor  enjoins  the  three  pretoriaa 
prafects  to  publish  the  Digest  in  their  sereral  governments,  and  con- 
cludes by  stating  that  he  was  anxious  to  have  this  meritorious  revolu- 
tion effected  during  his  third  consulate,  in  order  that  a  year,  which 
heaven  had  blessed  by  a  peace  with  Persia,  and  the  conquest  of  Africa, 
should  witness  the  coitapletion  of  this  great  edifice  of  the  laws,  as  a 
holy  and  august  temple,  in  which  justice  should  pronounce  her  oracles. 

While  the  commissioners  labored  at  the  Digest,  the  emperor  charged 
Tribonian,  and  two  eminent  professors,  to  prepare  an  elementary  work 
on  jurisprudence,  in  four  books,  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  law. 
This  portion  of  Justinian's  legislation  is  far  the  most  valuable  paA ;  it 
was  finished  and  published  a  little  before  the  Digest,  and  was  named 
the  Institutes. 

The  whole  system  of  ancient  jurisprudence  was  thus  sim]^ified,  re- 
duced to  its  essentials,  and  arranged  in  the  Institutes,  the  PandectSi 
and  the  Code.  But,  after  their  publication,  Justinian  published  more 
than  two  hundred  supplementary  edicts ;  and  when  the  great  collections 
began  to  be  used  in  the  courts,  several  errors  and  imperfections  were 
discovered  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  in  a  work  of  such  magni- 
tude, executed  with  such  unnecessary  speed.  A  new  commission  was 
appointed  to  revise  the  Code ;  the  result  of  its  labors  was  a  second  edi- 
tion, which  received  the  imperial  sanction,  November  16,  534,  by  an 
edict  abrogating  the  former  imperfect  Code, 

The  emperor  reserved  to  himself,  in  express  terms,  the  right  of  adding, 
at  a  subsequent  time,  but  separately,  such  constitutions  as  he  should 
judge  necessary.  These  were  called  Novels  ;  they  limit,  extend,  and 
in  some  instances  repeal  the  Code ;  and  it  is  this  inconsistency  that  has 
led  to  the  suspicion  of  Tribonian  and  the  prince  having  occasionally 
been  guided  by  interest  and  favor,  rather  than  by  reason  and  equity. 
These  Novels  are  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  in  number,  but  only 
ninety-eight  have  the  force  of  law,  having  been  collected  into  a  volume 
in  the  last  year  of  Justinian's  reign. 

This  code  was  supplanted  in  Uie  east  by  the  Basilica  or  Greek  con- 
stitutions of  later  emperors.  In  the  west,  Illyria  was  the  only  province 
by  which  it  was  received,  until  the  overthrow  of  the  Gothic  monarchy 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  its  introduction  into  Italy.  The  Code,  was, 
however,  superseded  by  the  laws  of  the  Lombards,  when  their  hordes 
became  master  of  Ravenna.  After  Charlemagne  had  overthrown  the 
Lombard  monarchy,  he  searched  Italy  in  vain  for  a  copy  of  Justinian's 
legislation ;  it  remained  concealed  until  the  twelfth  century,  when  a 
copy  of  the  Digest  was  found  on  the  capture  of  Amalfi  by  the  troops 
of  the  emperor  Lothaire  II.,  and  presented  by  him  to  the  citizens  of 
Pisa,  who  had  aided  the  imperialists  in  thia«xpedition.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, a  c<^y  of  the  Code  was  discovered  at  Ravenna,  and  a  collection 
was  made  of  the  Novels  which  were  dispersed  throughout  Italy.  Such 
Were  the  origin  and  revolutions  of  this  celebrated  body  of  legislation, 
the  source  (tf  the  civil  law  throughout  Europe,  and  the  great  guide  to 
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die  BMit  elvUixed  nutions  in  tntpj^ying  the  defects  of  their  sereral  legal 
systems. 

SiGTioK  IV^^lRgtary  of  the  $Uk  T^ade.—lntroducdon  ofAe  Silkworm  iiUa 

Europe* 

» 

61LK  trsft  knofwn  as  tn  aiticlo  o£  oommercei  and  extensrrelf  used  in 
thewestem  mvld  kMdg  before  the  insect  that  produces  this,  preeioits 
— bstanee,  and  whose  nature  was  unknoway  was  Imngbt  for  the  first 
tiae  to  CoBalanlitto|)le.  No  one  before  &e  age  of  Juatiman  had  eren 
oontemplsled  snch  an  eiilerpriae.  It  was  only  by  lonr  and  painfiiil 
^Nmneys.thiongh  ihedangeiQus  and  difficult  wilds  of  central  Aaia,  thai 
a  meichaadaM  coidd  be  pocured,  which  die  progress  of  wealth  aiii 
huony  xeftiered  almost  indbpensable  to  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe^ 
AaiB)  and  Africa,  that  surroM^d  the  MediteiTaneakL  <  The  Assyriane 
and  Modes,  in  the  early  ages,  had  long  a  monopoly  of  thk'  commerce ; 
aad  haoMW  we  find  that  garmente  of  wrought  silk  are  usually  called 
IMbdiaa  robes,  by  the  ancient  writers.  In  this  traffic  they  were  sue* 
oeeded  by  the;  Pemians,  who  attached  great  importance  to  the  trade, 
tmd  neriecttng  nothing  that  could  keep  it  exolusivety  in  their  hands. 
FVom  themtlM  Giveek  wkSl  Syrian  merchants  of  Asia  purchased  ^e  silk 
ndiidi  they  tr*aiq>orted  into  the  woaiem  countries.  Passing  through* 
such  a  nmnber  oi  hands,  it  >  was  of  course  scarce  and  dear.  Durmg 
Justinian's  reign,  the  Bjrsantines,  or,  as  they  sttfl  called  themselves,  the 
B4iinans,  were  eager  to  ficee  themselvea  fhrni  their  dependence  on  the 
Persians  for  the  stt|^y  of  this  article.  They  tried  to  lower  the  price 
Igr  purchasing  finom  odier  Asiatic  nations,  and  by  making  exevtions  to' 
open  a  £rsot  eommunicatioa  with  the  country  in  which  the  silk  is  pro- 
duced. Their  ignorance  of  geography  was  a  great  impediment  to  their 
spocess ;  ihey  had  very  vague  notions  respecting  the  position  of  the  re* 
gions  Where  this  desirable  commodity  was  procmred.  They  contented 
themselves  with  loosely  describing  it  as  part  of  India,  or  some  very  ro* 
mole  countsy  in  eastern  As^a. ' 

>  A  few  modern  wxiteia  have  been  misled  hf  the  inaccuracy  of  Ae 
Bysanline  historians  into  the  belief  that  the  country  which  supplied 
this  ancJiBiit  world  with  silk  was  the  Punjab,  and  the  districts  of  north- 
em  India  adjacent  to  Persia,  regions  where  silk  has  never  yet  been 
^kodooed  in  sufficient  abandance  to  form  an  artiole  of  <kmmietee.  On 
tha  oontrary,  the  circumstances  related  respecting  Serica,  the  silk- 
glowing  country,  are  nuHiifes^y  ^plicaMe  to  no  place  but'Chirui,* 
wheorea^  is  still  produced  mere  plentifelly  than  in  any.other  part  of 
the  world.  Indeed  ihe  very  name  Seres  appears  to  have  been  derived 
from  thb,oommodity ;  for  iS#,  or,  as  it  ispronounced  in  the  provincial 
dialects,  3er,  is  the  Chinese  name  for  the  silkwoon.  We  also  find 
the  Sins  identified  with  the  Seres  by  the  ancient  geognqpheis,^  and  War 
know.thiat  Sin^  or  Olutij  has  been  always  die  mame  given  to  China  by 
the  nations  of  western  Asia.  In  the  preceding  pages  meutibn  has 
been  made  o^the  embassy  sent  from  the  Romans  to  the  Chinese,  in 
the  age  of  the  Antonines ;  and  it  iaonly  neoeaaaiy  to  add,  in  proof  of 
the  .eommereial  relations  between  thb  anotent  ompiie  and  the  westem 

» 
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world,  that  a  tolerably  accurate  account  of  the  reyohi^oiia  iilthePMakA 
and  Partliian  kingdoms  may  be  found  in  Chinese  histories.* 

The  silk  was  imported  from  China  in  packages,  which  caravans  of 
knerchants  brought  across  the  extreme  breadth  of  Asia,  in  a  journey  of. 
two  hundred  and  forty-three  days^  to  the  seacoast  of  Syria.  The  Per* 
aians  who  supplied  the  Romans,  usually  made  their  purchases  from  the 
SogdiaiiB,  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  and  their  traffic  was'  liable  to  be 
intenupted  by  the  White  Hnns  and  the  Turks,  who  ^ilocessively  con« 
quered  that  induetrious  people.  But  the  difficulties  of  the  road  between 
Uie  Sogdian  capital, .  Maaracanda  {Samareand),  sad  the  ^rst  Cbineae 
city  in  the  promce  of  Shensi,  led  to  firequeiit  efforts  for  openings  new 
and  less  perilous  route,  which,  how  ever,  proved  unsuccessfial.  Frona 
tbe  time  diey  passed  the  Jaxartes,  the  enterprising  Sogdiaas  had  to 
portend,  not  only  with  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  intervening 
deserts,  but  also  against  the  wandering  hoidea,  who  have  always  oon* 
sidered  the  citiaen.  and  trav^w  as  objects  of  lawful  rapine. 

It  is  recorded  aa  a  proof  of  the  vast  eipenae  of  thol  magnifioent  sp^^ 
tacles  wijth  which  Julius  Cesar  sought  at  once  to  dazzle  and  condliate 
the  populace,  that  he  dedorated  the  actors  in  his  varied  pageants  with 
a  profusion  of  silk  dresses,  which  were  viewed  by  the  Italians  with 
equal  wonder  and  admiration.  In  consequence  of  the  difficulties  of 
transit,  the  vast  length  of  deseort  which  the  caralrana  had  to  traveree, 
and)  pBobably,  the  limited  supfdy  of  silk  in  China  itself,  this  article  bore 
a  veiy  high  price  in  Rome,  and  was  often  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold. 
Silken  dresses  were  esteemed  too  expensive  and  delicate  for  men,  and 
were  t^piepriated  wholly  to  ladies  of  eminent  rank  and  opulence.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a  law  was  passed  enacting^ 
that  *'  no  man  should  disgrace  himself  by  wearing  a  silk  dxess."  This 
might,  however,  have  been  a  religious  as  well  as  a  sumptuary  ordi- 
nwiice,  for  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  in  the  history  of  silk,  that,  on 
account  of  its  being  the  excretion  of  a  worm,  several  religious  bodies 
in  the  Eas^  but  more  laspeciaUy  the  Mohammedans,  consider  it  an  m^ 
clean  dress.  Indeed,  it  has  been  decided .  by  the  unanimous  conseat' 
of  all.  the  S<mnite  doctors,  that  a  person  wearing  a  garment  made  en- 
tirely of  silk,  can  not  offer  up  the  daily  prayers  enjoined  by  the  Koran.' 

The  p^fligate  and  effeminate  Heliogabsius  was  the  first  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors  who  wore  a  garment  entirely  of  silk;  and,  in  conse-^ 
quence  of  bis  example,  the  custom  of  wesring  silk  soon  became  general 
among  the  weallhy  citizens  of  Rome,  and  even  extended  to  the  provtn* 
ces.  It  seems  probable,  also,  that  the  price  of  the  article  had  dimin- 
ished in  consequence  of  its  beginning  to  be  imported  by  the  maritime 
route  through  Alexandria,  instead  of  by  caravans  through  the  arid  des* 
erts  of  Tartary  and  Turkestan.    Chinese  histories  inform  us,  that  an 

*  The  Ansenlant  call  the  Qhinese  Jenfc,  and  China  JenittSn,  Their  relatioas 
with  this  cenn^  ascend  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  centnry  of  our  era.  Abont 
th>lt  time  a  Chinese  cok»y  was  established  in  Armenia.  The  chief  of  this  coloay 
was  probably  one  of  the  imperial  dynasty  of  the  Hnns :  driven  from  his  ooantry 
^^  ciyfl  wars,  he  at  first  sought  refnge  at  the  court  of  Ardeshir,  the  founder  of  the 
.l^sanid  dynasty  in  Persia,  thence  he  passed  into  Persia,  where  he  was  received 
•flbont  A.  D.  960,  by  Tiniates,  the  Armenian  sovereign,  who  gave  him  the  prov- 
iaoe  of  Jareii.i  This  personage,  whose  name  was  Mamkon,  became  the  founder 
.  cf  the  family  of  the  Memigoniaas,  who  ar^- justly  celebrated  in  Armenian  histoiy. 
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anibassadiMr  fiom  one  of  the  Antonines  came  to  their  remote  country  for 
the  pUTpoee  of  conclnding  a  commercial  treaty,  and  this  is  rendered 
highly  ptobable  by  the  fact  that  oriental  commodities  became  both 
plentiAil  and  cheap  under  and  after  their  dynasty.  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linos  informs  us,  mat  in  his  age  (a.  d.  370)  silk  was  generally  worn 
•▼en  by  the  lower  classes. 

After  the  lesloration  of  a  native  dynasty  in  Persia  under  the  Sassan- 
>  and  the  establishment  of  the  eastern  empire  at  Constantinople,  a 
kttg  series  of  wars  ensued  between  the  Persian  sovereigns,  who  deem- 
'ed  themselves  legitimate  inheritors  of  the  power  of  Cyrus,  and  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  who  wished  themselves  to  be  considered  succes- 
jsovs  of  Alexander  the  Great.    The  command  of  the  sea  of  Oman  gave 
.the  Persians  a  decided  advantage  over  the  Egyptian  merchants,  who 
"^were  forced  to  import  oriental  commodities  by  the  tedious  and  danger- 
ous navigatian  of  the  Red  sea.    Until  the  introduction  of  steam  naviga- 
tion, the  Red  sea,  or  Yam  Suph^^  as  it  is  called  by  the  Orientals,  was 
.^uttivenally  dreaded  by  voyagers.     The  strait  at  its  entrance  was  sig- 
'^nificantly  named  by  the  Arabs  BafheUMandeb,  or,  ''the  gate  of  tears  ;^ 
sad  it  was  a  common  proverb  with  eastern  sailors,  '<  Yam  Suph  is  a 
douUe-locked  sea ;  there  are  six  months  in  the  year  that  you  can  not 
get  into  it,  and  six  more  that  you  cui  not  get  out  of  it."    But  the  Per- 
sians were  not  satisfied  with  this  natural  superiority ;  having  it  in  their 
power  to  molest  or  cut  off  the  caravans,  which,  in  order  to  procure  a 
supply  for  the  Greek  empire,  travelled  by  land  to  China  through  the 
notthem  pvovinces  of  their  kingdom,  they  laid  such  onerous  transit  du- 
ties on  foreign  merchants,  that  the  Greeks  were  forced  to  abandon  this 
branch  of  commerce,  and  purchase  their  silk  from  the  Persians  and 
Sogdtaas.     These,  with  the  usual  rapacity  of  monopolists,  raised  the 
price  of  silk  to  such  an  exorbitant  height,  that  the  Greek  manufacturers, 
whose  looms  depended  on  a  supply  of  this  raw  material,  were  thrown 
oat  of  emplo3rment  and  neariy  ruined. 

The  Emperor  Justinian,  eager,  not  only  to  obtain  a  full  and  certain 
supply  of  a  commodity  which  was  become  of  indispensable  use,  but 
solicitous  to  deliver  the  commerce  of  his  subjects  from  the  elactions  of 
his  enemies,  endeavored,  by  means  of  his  ally  the  Christian  monarch 
of  Abyssinia,  to  wrest  some  portion  of  the  silk  trade  from  the  Persians. 
In  this  attempt  he  failed  ;  but  when  he  least  exp^ted  it,  he,  by  an  un- 
foreseen event,  attained  his  great  object  of  procuring  his  subjects  an 
abundant  supply  of  silk,  independent  both  of  ships  and  caravans. 

Two  Persian  monks  having  been  employed  as  Christian  missionaries 
by  some  of  the  churches  which  had  been  established  in  India,  pursued 
their  evangelical  labors  until  they  had  penetrated  into  the  remote  coun- 
try of  the  Seres,  or  Chinese  (a.  o.  551).  There  they  observed  the  la-  ' 
bars  of  the  silkworm,  the  mode  in  which  these  animads  were  fed  on  the 
mulberry^eaf ;  the  care  bestowed  upon  them  in  the  several  periods  of 
insect  transformation,  and  the  attention  necessary  to  obtaining  perfect 
cocoons.  Without  such  knowledge,  the  mere  possession  of  the  insects 
would  have  been  useless ;  for  the  time  that  elapses  while  the  silk- 
caterpillar  is  undergoing  its  changes  varies  according  to  the  tempera- 
fore  and  the  quantity  of  noorishiMit  with  which  it  is  supplied ;  the 

•  That  ii,  <<  the  Sea  of  Weedi." 
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health  alto  of  the  insect  and  the  subsequemt  perfection  of  the  siHc  de* 
pends  upon  the  mode  in  which  these  changes  are  made,  and  the  hitei^' 
vals  between  the  successive  moultings  of  the  skin,  which  take  place 
t»efore  the  animal  attains  its  Ml  growth.  The  Chinese  calculate  that 
the  same  number  of  insects  which  wouid^  if  they  had  attained  the  faf 
size  in  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  days,  prcMiuce  twenty-fire  oiuioe» 
of  silk,  would  produce  only  twenty  ounces  if  their  growth  occupied 
twenty-eight  days,  and  only  ten  ounces  if  forty  days.  In  order,  there-^ 
fore,  to  accelerate  their  growth,  they  supply  the  insects  with  fresh  lEbod' 
every  half  hour  during  the  first  day  of  thsir  existence,  and  then  grad#-- 
ally  reduce  the  number  of  meals  as  the  worms  grow  older.  It  deserves 
to  be  remarked  as  an  unnoticed  fact  in  natural  theology,  that  ihe  sub- 
stance on  which  this  valuable  caterpillar  feeds,  is  the  leaf  of  "^e  mul-- 
berry-tree;  and  Providence,  ^  ifto  ensure  the  cootinuanoe  of  this 
useful  species,  has  so  ordained  it,  that  no  other  insect  wiM  partake  ^f  • 
die  saole  food  ;  thus  ensuring  a  certain  supply  for  the  little  spinsier. 

Having  made  themselves  acquainted  with  these  piilticulars,  the  moidn- 
repaired  to  Constantinople,  and  revealed  the  information  they  had  ac<» 
quired  to  the  Emperor  Justinian.  Encouraged  by  the  liberal  promi^^es' 
of  that  monarch,  they  undertook  to  bring  to  his  capital  a  siifficisnt  tton- 
ber  of  those  wonderful  insects  to  whose  labors  man  is  so  much  in4ebt>* 
ed.  They  proceeded  to  China,  and  finally  aooompltshed  the  objeot^uf 
their  mission. by  obtaining  a  competent  supply  of  the  eggs  of  the  silk*, 
worm,  which  they  concealed  in  a  hollow  cane.  Having  returned  safe 
to  Constantinople,  the  eggs  were,  under  their  direction,  hatched  by  the 
artificial  heat  of  a  dunghill,  and  the  insects  were  fed  oa  the  leaves  of 
the  wild  mulberry-tree.  Such  care  was  bestowed  upon  them^  thai  they 
soon  multiplied,  and  worked  in  the  same  manner  as  in  those  climates 
where  they  first  became  the  objects  of  human  attention  and  care. 

Justinian  at  first  attempted  to  monopoliae  this  source  of  profit,  but  die 
rapid  increase  of  the  worms  opened  the  trade.     A  singular  circumstance 
enables  us  to  appreciate  the  speedy  success  of  the  Greeks  in  the  manu- 
facture of  silk.     Before  the  sixth  centiury  closed,  the  Tmks,  descending 
from  the  Altaian  mountains,  conquered  Sogdiana.    The  conquered  peo« 
pie  had  found  the  demand  for  silk  rapidly  diminishing,*  whic^  they  i^ 
tributed  to  the  commercial  jealousy  of  the  Persians.     They  complained 
oif  their  losses  to  their  iiew  master,  the  Turkish  khakan,  who  sent  am- 
bassadors  to  form  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Persian  monarch,  the 
celebrated  Nushirvan.     It  was.  obviously  unwise  policy  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  new  state  which  had  been  formed  beyond  the  Oxus ; 
and  Nushirv^  was,  besides,  eager  to  open  a  direct  communicataoa  with  ' 
China,  through  the  Persian  gulf.     To  show  his  contempt  for  the  ofieis 
of  the  Sogdians,  he  purchased  up  all  their  goods,  and  committed  theni 
to  the  flames.     The  khakan  next  sent  ambassadors  to  Justinian  II.« 
who,  after  a  toilsome  journey,  reached  Constantinople  (a.  n.  571),  just 
twenty  years  after  the  introduction  of  the  silkworm ;  when,  to  their 
great  astonishment,  they  found  the  Byzantines  in  the  possession  of  silk  ^ 
of  their  own  growth,  and  so  skilled  in  its  use,  that  their  manufactures 
already  rivalled  those  of  China.     From  this  time  the  Sogddan  carrying » 
trade  declined ;  it  was  totally  aBnihilsted  about  the  nuddie  of  the  ninth  ^ 
century,  when  a  fanatic  insurgent,  in  C^a,  musdsred  the  foreign  mer- 
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clmms,  aad  cut  down  the  mulberrf -trees,  io  destroy  the  silk  that  enticed 
stra«geV9  to  the  celestial  empire. 

For  nearly  six  hundred-  years,  the  Greels  were  the  only  Europeans 
who  possessed  the  silkworm :  at  length.  Roger  I.,  king  of  Sicily,  en- 
gaged in  war  with  the  Byzantine  empire,  having  captured  some  persons 
flk^led  in  the  pioduction  and  manufacture  of  silk,  established  factories 
at  Palermo,  which  rose  rapidly  into  celebrity.  Thence  the  trade  spread 
ia^)  Italy,  Spain,  and  France ;  but  in  most  of  these  countries  the  man- 
^otuie  wa«  long  deemed  of  greater  importance  than  the  production  of 
the  jFaw  material.  France  owes  her  present  superioiity  in  the  trade  to 
4|ie  p^tmtie  exertions  of  Henry  IV.,  who  made  extensive  nurseries  of 
mvlberry  plants,  and  distributed  them  gratuitously  to  all  desirous  of  es- 
ti^Ushing  plantations.  James  I.  endeavored  to  introduce  the  production 
of  ^w  silk^'  as  a  trade,  into  England ;  since  his  time  the  experiment  has 
been  frequently  repeated,  but  it  never  has  been  attended  with  complete 
ff^^cess.  Similar  trials  have  ako  been  made  in  Ireland,  but  the  result 
has  not  yet  answered  the  expectations  of  the  patsiotic  projectors. 

SxcTioN  V.'^Tkc  Monarchy  of  the  Frank$  under  the  Merovingian  Dynasty. 

'  Thk  history  of  the  Franks  properly  begins  with  the  establishment 
of  a  large  body  of  that  nation  in  Belgic  Gaul,  under  a  chief  named 
Merewig,*  from  whom  the  dynasty  received  the  name  Merovingian.f 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hilderik,J  a  brave  warrior,  but  the  slave 
of  his  passions.  An  insult  that  he  offered  to  the  wife  of  one  of  his  offi- 
cers occasioned  a  revolt ;  HiMerik  was  dethroned,  and  a  Count  Egidius, 
^r  Giles,  proclaimed  king..  After  an  exile  of  eight  years,  Hiiderik  was 
restored,  and  the  remainder  of  his  reign  appears  to  have  passed  in  tran- 
quillity. Hlodowigl  was  the  next  sovereign  :  his  harsh  German  name 
was  sdlened  by  the  Latins  into  Clodovecus,  or  Clovis,  the  origin  of  the 
modem  Ludovicus,  or  Louis.  At  his  accession  (a.  d.  481),  Clovis  had 
scarcely  reached  his  twentieth  year ;  the  ardor  of  youth  combined  with 
the  circumstances  of  his  position  to  urge  him  to  foreign  conquests ;  for 
the  fertility  of  the  Belgic  soil,  the  purity  of  its  waters,  and  its  atmo- 
sphere, continually  attracted  fresh  hordes  to  the  lower  Rhine,  who 
sought  admission  into  the  Belgic  colony.  Clovis  found  it  necessary  to 
enlarge  his  frontiers,  and  invaded  the  Roman  province.  Near  Soissons 
ha  encountered  Syagrius,  the  son  of  his  father's  rival,  Egidius,  and 
gained  a  decisive  victory.  Syagrius  sought  refuge  with  the  Visigoths, 
hut  that  nation  had  lost  much  of  its  martial  spirit  ;  Alaric  II.,  unworthy 
of  the  name  he  bore,  sent  the  unfortunate  general  bound  to  Clovia,  by 
whom  he  was  beheaded. 

The  conqueror  was  now  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  his  age,  and 
the  neighboring  princes  eagerly  sought  his  alliance :  he  chose  for  his 
qneen,  Hlodohilde,^  or  Clotilda,  whose  uncle  was  king  of  the  Burgun- 
dians.  Clotilda  was  a  Christian  ;  she  labored  earnestly  to  convert  her 
husband,  and  especially  urged  him'  when  his  crown  and  life  were  en; 

•■  Mere- wig,  tminerU  warrior. 

t  The  other  Franks  were  named  Ripe-Warians ;  that  is,  inhabitants  of  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine. 

iHilde-rik,  Md  in  combat.  ||  Hlodo-wig, /amoM  tMMTtor. 

Hlodo-hiidey  brilliant  amd  nobU, 
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daiigered  bynn  invasion  oi  the  Oennanic  confederation  of  tribes,  called 
the  AUemans.  Clovis,  persuaded  that  he  owed  the  great  vkiory  of 
Tolbiac  to  tl\e  prayers  of  Clotilda,  became  a  convert,  and  received  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  from  the  bishop  of  Rheims  (a.  d.  496).  He  gave 
the  prelate,  as  a  fee,  all  the  land  he  conld  ride  round  while  he  himself 
slept  after  dinner,  a  gift  very  characteristiG  of  a  conqueror,  who  felt  that 
he  nad  only  to  wake  and  acquire  new  dominions.  Soon  afterward  he 
undertook  new  conquests.  Advancing  in  the  direction  of  Genabmn 
{Orleans)^  he  crossed  the  Loire,  spreading  everywhere  the  terror  of 
.his  name.  The  Bretons,  long  subject  to  the  Romans,  consented  with- 
out rductance  to  a  change  of  masters.  Clovis,  having  travened  their 
country,  entered  Aquitaine,  pillaged  the  houses,  laid  waste  the  fields, 
plundered  the  temples,  and  returned  to  Paris,  "  leaving,"  as  the  cotem* 
pbrary  historian  says,  "  nothing  to  the  wretched  inhabitants  but  the  soO, 
which  the  Franks  could  not  take  away." 

The  kingdom  established  by  Clovis  extended  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Pyrenees,  from  the  Alps  to  the  ocean,  but  its  security  was  very  uncer* 
tain.  Wherever  the  conqueror  appeared,  he  met  nothing  but  submis- 
sion from  the  various  races  settled  in  Gaul ;  as  soon,  however,  as  ha 
pa.ssed  onward,  his  nominal  subjects  closed  upon  his  rear,  retaining  no 
more  trace  of  his  march  than  the  furrowed  wave  does  of  a  vessel's  keeA. 
Neither  was  the  Prankish  monarch  absolute  over  his  own  soldiers ;  his 
army  was  composed  of  freemen,  who  disdained  to  submit  to  despotic 
rule.  They  gave  to  their  monarch  his  share  of  the  booty,  and  nothing 
more.*  When  they  disapproved  of  the  expedition  for  which  they  as- 
sembled, they  abandoned  it  without  scruple ;  or  if  the  monarch  refused 
to  undertake  a  war  which  they  deemed  advisable,  they  forced  him  to 
comply  with  their  wishes,  not  merely  by  menaces,  but  by  actual, forc^.f 

On  the  death  of  Clovis  (a.  d.  511),  his  dominions  were  divided  be- 
tween his  four  sons,  Hildebert|  (Childebert),  HlodomerJ  (Chlodomer), 
Hlodher^  (Clotaire),  and  Theodoric,!'  who.  respectively  occupied  the 
capitals  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Soissons,  and  Metz.  This  distribution  gav6 
rise  to  a  npw  geographical  division ;  all  the  districts  between  the  Rhmsv 
the  Meuse,  and  the  Moselle,  received  the  name  of  Oster-rike,**  since 
corrupted  into  Austrasia;  and  the  country  between  the  Meuse,  the 
Loire,  and  the  ocean,  was  named  Ni-oster-rike,tt  or,  as  it  was  latinized,. 

*  Gregoiy  of  Tours  furnishes  us  with  a  curious  aneedote  on  .  this  subject. 
*'  About  this  time  the  army  of  Clovis  pillaged  a  great  number  of  churches  and 
bouses.  His  soldiers  had  taken  away,  from  one  of  the  cathedrals,  a  vase  of  sur- 
prising size  and  beauty.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  sent  a  messenger  to  reclaim 
it.  To  this  man,  the  king  said, '  Follow  me  to  Soissons,  where  the  plunder  will 
be  shared,  and  should  chance  give  me  the  vase,  I  wilt  do  what  your  prelate  re- 
quires.' When  they  reached  &>is8ons,  they  went  to  the  place  where  the  plunder 
was  piled,  and  the  king  said,  *  I  entreat  you,  my  brave  warriors,  to  give  me  this 
vase  in  addition  to  tany  share.'  Upon  this,  a  presumptuous  soldier  exclaimed, 
*  You  shall  have  nothing  but  the  portion  assigned  you  by  lot.* " 

t  The  historian  quoted  in  the  preceding  note  says,  "  After  this,  Clotairt  and 
Childebert  (sons  of  Clovis)  formed  the  design  of  marching  against  the  Burgundi- 
ans.  Their  brother,  Theodoric,  was  unwilling  to  engage  in  the  expedition,  but 
the  Franlu  who  followed  him,  said  unanimously,  *  If  you  will  not  join  your  broth- 
ers, we  will  quit  you,  and  choose  another  leader.' " 

X  Hilde-berlh,  brilliant  warrior,  ||  Hlodo-mer,  celebrated  chitf, 

§  Hlod-her,  ceUbraied  andexcdlent.  IT  Theod-e-rik,  brave  among  the  peopU. 

••  That  is,  Eastern  kingdom,  ft  That  is,  Ifortheaetem  kingdom. 
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KedflMft.    An  Aat  was  not  compri«ed  in  tfiis  division,  belonged  not  to 
die  Menyrbgian  Franks,  but  retained  its  ancient  name  9f  Gam. 

Chlodomer  and  Theodoric  engaged  in  war  Gnndttmer,*  king  of  the 
finrgundian^.  In  a  great  battle  foiight  near  Vienne  (a,  d.  522),  Chlod« 
wner  Was  slain,!  bat  Theodoric  gained  a  decisive  vidtory,  and  added 
tke  Buigmdian  kingdom  to  his  own  dominions.  Clotilda  took  the 
guardianship  of  her  infant  grandchildren,  but  the  favor  she  showed  to 
Sie  three  sons  of  Chlodomer  provoked  the  resentment  of  Childeberty 
king  of  Paris.  He  secretly  proposed  to  his  brother  Clotaire,  that  they 
«h€uld  secure  the  persons  of  the  young  pinces,  shave  their  heads;t 
anddivide  their  dominions.  Clotaire  readily  joined  in  the  project,  aiia 
p«t  die  two  eldest  of  his  nephews  to  death ;  the  third,  savea  by  faithful 
servants,  cut  off  his  hair  with  his  own  hands,  and  entering  into  a  mon- 
Mlsry,  spent  a  life  of  oehbacy.l    Ten  years  after  itdn  event,  Theodoric 

•  Gandn-mer,  ^pacific  and  grtai, 
•  t  ^  The  brothers  joined  their  forces  at  Teserancia,  a  place  situated  in  the  ter- 
vitofy  <>f  the  eitf  of  Yienaay  and  fare  battle  to  Gnndnmer.  The  Borgnndian 
Jiaviu  takm:to  flight  with  hitf  aniv<»  Chlodooner;  punned  him,  and  when  he  was 
at  a  dutaace  from  his  ineiids»  the  Biu^3;nadiaB«,  imitating  the  signals  oTthe  Franks, 
exclaimed,  <  Come  this  way,  we  are  thine.'  He  believed  then^  and  sponred.  h|f 
hone  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  They  snrronnded  him,  cat  off  his  head9.and 
ftdng  it  on  a  pike,  displayed  it  to  their  panuen."*- Oregor^  of  Tour^. 
.  t  To  shavathe  hmi  was  the  Aum  of  dethroning  a  sorereiga  at  this  period* 
Among  the  early  Franks>  the  crown  of  hair  was  as  mvch  a  symbol  of  royalty  as 
the  crown  of  gold. 

II  The  account  giyen  of  this  transaction  by  Gregory  of  Tonn  is  too  interesting 
to  be  omitted.  ''  Clotaire  readily  adopted  his  brother's  project,  and  came  to  Paris. 
Childebert  had  already  spread  a  report  that  he  and  his  brother  had  agreed  to  in- 
orest  their  .nephews  with  royalty,  and  Utey  seat  a  messenger  to  Clotilda,  thea  re- 
siding in  the  same  city»  who  said,  '&nd  yonr  grandehildren,  that  they  may  be 
raised  to  the  throne.'  Sie,  joyous,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  plot,  after  having 
made  the  children  eat  and  drii^,  sent  them  to  their  uncles,  saying,  'Go,  children, 
i  irin  belieye  (hat  my  son  is  not  lost,  when  I  see  you  on  the  throne.'  When  the 
ehildron  eame  to  their  nndes,  they  were  taken  and  separated  from  their  servants 
and  goyemors.  Then  they  shnt  them  ^  apart,  tha  ehiidxen  in  one  place,  and,  the 
attendants  in  another.  When  this  was  done,  Childebert  and  Clotaire  seat  Area* 
diu^  (one  df  their  officen),  to  the  queen,  with  a  scissors  and  dr^wn  swcvrd.  When 
lie  eame  into  ber  presence,  showing  her  these,  he  said,  *  Thy  sobs,  Qur  lords,  de- 
soe  to  know  thy  pleasure,  gracious  queen,  respecting  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  treat  the  children-  Order  either  their  hair  or  Uieir  thioats  to  be  cut,'  As- 
tounded by  these  words,  and  enraged  at  beholding  the  scissors  and  naked  swov^ 
the  queen  gave  vent  to  her  wrath,  and.  scarcely  uiowing  what  she  said,  so  trou- 
bled was  her  mind,  imprudently  repliea,  <  If  they  are  not  to  reiga  like  their  fathoi^ 
I  would  rather  see  them  dead  than  shaven.'  Then  Arcadius,  returned  prompUr  .te 
those  who  sent  him,  and  said, '  You  may  persevere ;  the  queen  approvei  what  yoa 
have  begun,  and  her  will  is,  that  you  complete  your  project.'  Immediately,  Clo- 
taire, taking  the  eldest  of  the  children  by  the  arm,  threw  him  on  the  gronnd,  and 
stabbing  him  under  the  shoulder^'  put  him  cruelly  to  death*  His  brother,  terriged 
at  the  icene,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Childebert,  and  kissing  his  knees,  ex- 
claimed, *  Help  me,  my  good  father,  let  me  not  be  murdered  like  my  poor  brother** 
Then,  Childebert,  melting  into  tean,  said  to  Clotaire,  '  Oh  I  I  entreat  yon,  my 
very  dear  brother,  have  the  kindness  to  spare  this  child's  life?  if  you  consent  to 
spare  him,  I  will  give  you  whatever  you  may  demand.'  But  Clotaire,  overwheln^ 
ing  him  with  reproaches,  said,  *  Thrust  the  child  away,  or  you  shall  die  in  his  stead, 
for  you  were  the  fint  to  urge  me  to  this  deed,  though  you  now  shrink  irom  its 
completion.'  Then  Childebert,  alarmed,  pushed  the  chUd  over  to  Clotaire,  whe 
atrnck  his  dagger  into  the  boy's  side,  and  slew  him  on  the  body  of  his  brother. 
Afterward  they  murdered  the  servants  and  tuton.  When  they  were  dead,  Clotaire 
laountsd  his  horse,  without  showing  any  eompuiction  for  the  murder  of  his 
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died,  aad  was  lucceeded  hyiua  foa,  Theodobeit,*  whu  took  tb*  titfe  if 
king  of  Austrasia.  His  uncles  attempted  to  deprive  Theododbeiit  of  hie 
dominions,  but  being  daunted  by  the  mere  display  of  his,  pQWer«..they 
turned  their  arms  against  ^pain,  laid  waste  Arragon,  Biscay,  and  Catae 
Ionia,  stormed  Pampeluna,  besieged  Saiago9sa,.and  wejre  only:iiidtte#d 
to  retire  by  a  present  of  the  tunic  of  St.' Vincent,  a  inelip  wbAeh».ia  that 
superstitious  age,  was  deemed  an  invahiable  treasuro*     .  > 

The  fame  of  Theodobert  extended  to  CkMistantinople  ;  Ju^tisdaii  eii^ 
deavored  to  win  his  friendshipi  by  the  cesoyui  of  4h^  npinin^  .claim! 
which  the  eippire  retained  over  Provence,  but  the  A^fraaiaii  monarch 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Totila,  the  emperor's  enemy,  croaaed  .the 
Alps,  and  quickly  subdued  the  greater  part  of  nqifh0niL  Ifialy  ^  After  hia 
return,  the  army  he  left  behind  met  with  some  reyerse$,  and  th^  inflatea 
vanity  of  Justinian  led  him  to  issue  a  medal,  on  which  he  etyled  hm? 
self  Conqueror  of  the  Franks.  '  Theodobert  was  so  enraged  at  this  #ur- 
rogance,  that  he  prepared  to  lead  an  army  through  Hungary  into  Thiace, 
and  assail  Justinian  in  his  capital,  but  this  during  enterprise  waa  frui* 
trated  by  his  sudden  death ;  he  was  killed  by  the-  fall  of  a  tree  {a.  i>% 
548),  while  himting  the  wild  buffalo^  a  dangerous  spoit,  to  whidi  he 
was  passionately  addicted. 

Theodobaldf  succeeded  to  the  Austrasiian  throne,  but  died  after  an  iar 
glorious  reign  of  seven  years.  Childebeit  soon  followed  him  to  the  lomb, 
and  thus  Glotaire  acquired  the  sole,  but  not  the  undisturbed  possessioii 
of  Neustria  and  Austrasia.  His.  own  son,  Chramnd,|' headed  a  revolt 
of  the  turbulent  Bretons,  but  he  was  defeated  and  barbarously  put  V9 
death,  with  his  entire  fainily,|  by  command  of  his  cruel  fathnr.  The 
chroniclers  add,  that  Glotaire  died  the  .next  year  (a.  d;  561),'at  Com^ 
peiene,  on  the  anniversaxy  of  his  eon's  deatl^  and  at  llie  precise  hour 
of  me  horrid  butchery. 

Clotaire  left  four  sons — Charibert,^  Gontram,^  Ghilporic,**  and  Siget 
bert,tt  who  shared  his  dominions.  The  turbulent  period  that  followed, 
k  principally  remarkable  for  the  troubles  occasioned  by  ^e  crimes  of 
two  infamoiis  wotnen,  Brunilda  and  Fredegonda,  the  wives  of  Sigebert 
and  Chilperic.  Fredegonda  had  won  her  way  to  the  throtne  by  mur- 
dering Galswintha,  the  sister  of  her  rival ;  and  the  jealoiisy  betweca 

nephews,  and  retired  with  Childebert  to  th6  snburbs.  The  queen  Clotilda,  havin|^ 
placed  the  bodies  on  a  bier,  conducted  them,  with  litaniefe,  sacred  songSj  and  pro- 
fmind  grief,  to  the  chnreh  of  St.  Peter's,  where  they  were  buried  together.  One 
was  ten  years  old,  and  the  other  six.  The  third  son,  named  Clodoald,  was  saved 
hj  the  interference  of  some  brave  men,  called  barons.  Renouncing  his  earthly 
Idngdom,  he  became  a  clerk,  and,  persisting  in  good  works,  finally  received  priest'0 
Dffders.    The  two  kings  shared  among  them  the  inheritance  of  Clodomer.'' 

*  Theode-bert,  very  briUiant  among  the  people. 

t  Theode-bald,  vifortmt  above  aU,  t  Hram,  warlike, 

j]  <*The  two  armies  having  come  to  an  engagement,  th6  count  of  the  Bretons 
ran  away,  and  was  slain  in  tight ;  after  which  Hram  (Chramnd)  began  to  fiy  tow* 
sod  tiie  ships  he  bad  prepared  on  the  sea,  but,  while  he  was  endeavoring  to  save 
Ins  wife  and  children,  he  was  overtaken  by  his  father's  army,  ibiade  porisoner,  and 
Vmnd.  When  the  news  was  brought  to  Clotaire,  he  ordered  that  the  prince,  to- 
gether with  his  wife  and  daughters,  should  be  burned.  They  shut  them  up  in  a 
poor  hut,  where  Hram,  extended  on  a  bench,  was  strangled ;  they  then  set  ore  to 
the  house,  and  it  was  consumed  with  all  its  inmates."-H(?fegory  of  Tours, 
•    S  Hari-beit,  glorioks  in  the  army,  ir  dront-ram,  generons  man. 

**  ffilpe-rik,  drove  ta  combat,  ff  Sighe-bert,  glorious  oongueror. 
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tiro-  unbittoni  tumd  unpnncif^td.jwromeit  was  aggiavatedy  on  one  side, 
by  tli«  d0«ir#  of  reTenge,  aad,  oa  the  other,  by  the  difficiiky  of  maintain- 
ing h0r.  dignity,  when  the  was  changed  firom  a  mistiess  into  a  wife. 
Diu(ing  the  long  period  over  which  their  resentments  spiread,  it  is  diffi- 
«idt  to  distinguish  anything  but  murders  and  assassinations,  in  the 
gloomy  animals  of  the  time.  Fredegonda  piocnred  the  death  of  Sigebert, 
AUd  afterward  of  Chilperic  andhi»  two  sons,  being  chiefly  enraged 
Against  Merovde,*  whp  had  mamed  Brunilda. 

Childebect  inhentad  the  kingdom  of  his  father,  Sigebert,  and  that  of 
his  uncle,  Gohtr^a ;  .aided  by  -his  mother,  Brunilda,  he  maintained  a 
long  and  sanguinary  struggle  against  Fredegonda,  and  her  young  son, 
Clotaire :  but  he  died  early,  leavihg  two  olnldten  to  divide  Ms  distract- 
.  ed  dominions.  Both  of  these  were  destroyed  by  Brunilda,  whose  hatred 
they  had  provoked  by  rejnonstratii^g  against  her  .crimes,  and  a^er  a 
•  dreary  scene  of  confusion,  l^'rance  was  again  united  into  a.  single  mon- 
archy, under  Clotaire  II.,  son  of  Chilperic  and  Fredegonda  (a.  d.  613). 
His  first  care  was  to  punish  Brunilda,  the  ancient  en^roy  of  his  mothej^ 
and  hia  house :  she  was  exhibited  for  three  days,  mounted  on  a  camel, 
to  the  derision  of  the  army,  subjected,  to  the  most  cruel  tortures,  and 
finally  fastened  to  the  tail. of  a  wild  horse,  which  tore  her  wretched  car- 
cass to  pieces,  in  the  presence  of  the  spldiers. 

Clotaire  published  a  code  of  laws,  which  enjoys  some  reputation ; 
but  his  administration  was  d^cient  in  vigor,  and  during  his  reign  sev- 
eral encroachments  were  made  on  the  royal  power,  by  the  ani^itious 
nobles,  His  son,  Dagobert  I.,t  succeeded,  (a.  d.  628),  and  had  the 
mortification  to  qee  his  authority  weakened  by.  the  growing  greatness 
of  the  mayors  of  the  palace  ;  he  died,  after  a  feeble  and  dissolute  reign 
(a.  JD.  638),  but  was  strangely  enough  canonized  as  a  aaint.^ 

The  successors  of  Dagobert  were  mere  phantoms  of  royalty ;  the 
entire  sovereignty  was  possessed  by  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  who 
finally  apquired  absolute  possession  of  half  the  monarchy,  as  dukes  of 
Austrasia.  Pepin  D'Henstal,  the  greatest  of  these  nominal  ministers, 
and  real  monarcha,  governed  France  in  the  name  of  several  successive 
l^gs*  A/ler  his  death  (a.  d.  714),  hia  power  descended  to,  his  grand- 
.aon»  Theodobaldj  a  child  only  eight  years  of  age,  who  was  thus  singu- 
larly appointe4  guardian  to  a  king  that  was  not  yet  si^cteen.    Karl,|  the 

^  •  ■ 

"^     *  Mexe^if ,  MMMiU  tflomor.  f  Di|fs>b^  hriUitaU  mm  tlu  dmif. 

'  [  t  The  cause  of  hia  canonizatioQ  is  singiilarly  iUafltxative  of  the  supentitioas 
bf  the  age. '  Audoald,  bishop  of  Poictiers,  while  on  aa  embassy  in  Sicily,  was  nii- 
racnloQsly,  as  he  declared,  informed  of  the  king's  death  bv  a  holy  hermit  named 
fohn.  This  piom  aneboret  said,  *^  While  I  was  asleep  last  night,  an  old  man 
with  ft  long  beard  bade  se  get  up,  aad  pny-for  the  seal  of  King .  Dagobert,  who 
was  on  the  p<^n^  of  death.  I  arose,  and  looking  thfongh  the  wisdev  of  ihy  her- 
mitage, I  saw,  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  a  host  of  devib  carrying  the  king's  soul 
to  hell.'  'The  unfortunate  soul,  grievously  tormented,  invbked  the  aid  of  St.  Mar- 
tia,  8t.  Maurice,  and  St.  Denis.  At  his  crfes,-  the  spirits  of  these  holy  martyrs 
dtaeendcd  from  heaven,  in  the  midst  of  thunders  and  lightnings,  delivered  the 
Ipag's  soul,  and  bore  it  up  with  them  throagh  the  air,  siaging  the  canticle  of  Dti^ 
vid,  O  Lor^,'how  happy  is  th$  man  that  thou  hail  choun,"  Audoald  recited  this 
relation  to  the  king's  chancellor,  on  his  return,  by  whom  it  was  entered  in  the 
Vrchives  of  the  kingdom,  and  Dagobert  enrqlled  among  the  number  of  saints.-^ 
toegvlH.  - 
I  Karl^  rtihmL  ■    ^ 
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natiinl  son  c^  Pepiii,  better  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  GbftTlte 
Martel,  set  aside  this  absurd  arrangement,  and  succeeded  to  more  tlucn 
his  father's  power.  His  numerous  victories  over  the  Saxons,'  Burgon- 
dians,  Frisians,  &c.,  have  rendered  his  name  illustrions :  but  he  is 
more  justly  celebrated  for  his  triumph  over  the  Saracenic  invaders  of 
France  (a.  d.  732),  between  Tours  and  Foictiers,  by  which  he  delivered 
Chhstendom  from  the  imminent  danger  of  being  subjected  to  the  Me- 
hammedan  yoke.  His  son,  Pepin,  &ially  compelled  Chilperic  III.  to 
abdicate  (a.  n.  752),  and  the  crown  of  France  was  thus  transferred  to 
the  Cailovingian  dynasty,  from  the  descendants  of  Clovis. 

Section  VI. — The  Lombard  Mmarthy. 

The  Lombards  were  encouraged  to  settle  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
empire  by  Justinian,  who  deemed  diat  they  would  prove  a  check  on  the 
insolence  of  the  Gepids.  While  these  barbarous  tribes  were  engaged 
in  war,  Thrace  enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity;  but  when  Allx>in 
became  head  of  the  Lombard  tribes,  he  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
Avars  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Gepidie,  purchasing  their  aid  by  a  tithe 
of  his  cattle,  and  a  promise  of  all  the  conquered  lands.  The  emperor, 
Justin  II.,  unwisely  abandoned  the  Gepids  to  their  fate ;  Cunimund, 
their  monarch,  hasted  to  encounter  Alboin  before  he  could  join  the 
Avars,  but  he  fell  in  the  field  which  proved  fatal  to  the  existence  of  his 
nation,  and  his  scull  was  formed  into  a  drinking  vessel  by  his  baibarous 
enemy.  Rosamond,  the  daughter  of  the  slaughtered  king,  became  the 
prize  and  spouse  of  the  victor ;  the  bravest  of  the  surviving  Qepide 
were  incoiporated  in  the  army  of  the  Lombards.  ThoHigh  the  Avars 
had  contributed  but  slightly  to  the  success  of  the  war,  they  received  a 
large  share  of  the  spoils ;  the  greater  part  of  ancient  Dacia  was  resigned 
to  Siem,  and  in  this  country  their  chagans  ruled  for  more  than  two  nun* 
dred  years.  Alboin*s  ambition  was  fixed  on  a  higher  object ;  fifteeii 
years  before,  a  body  of  Lombards  had  served  under  Narses  in  the  con- 
quest of  Italy,  and  they  stiil  preserved  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the 
wealth  and  fertility  of  the  peninsula.  Alboin  encouraged  them  to  hope 
that  this  fair  land  might  yet  own  their  sway,  and  to  stimulate  their 
ardor,  produced  some  of  its  finest  fruits  at  a  royal  feast.  When  his 
designs  became  known,  adventurers  flocked  to  his  standard  fnnn  the 
neighboring  Slavonic  and  German  tribes.  Having  made  every  prepa- 
ration for  the  expedition,  the  Lombards  resigned  their  lands  to  the  Avars, 
on  the  simple  promise  of  receiving  them  back,  if  they  failed  in  the  con- 
quest of  Italy.  ^ 

As  if  the  court  of  Constantinople  had  resolved  to  aid  the  projects  of 
the  invaders,  the  brave  Narses  was  contumeliously  removed  from  his 
post  by  the  Empress  Sophia;  and  Longinus,  a  person  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  Italy,  appointed  exarch  in  his  stead.  Alboin  met  no 
army  to  oppose  him  the  field  ;  few  even  of  the  cities  ventured  to  resist 
his  progress ;  Ticinum,  or,  as  it  began  now  to  be  called,. Pavia,  almosi 
alone  closed  its  gates  against  the  conqueror,  and  detained  him  three 
years  before  its  walls.  It  was  at  length  forced  to  yield  by  the  pressure 
of  hunger ;  Alboin  threatened  a  general  massacre,  but  his  horse  hap*  ; 
pening  to  stumble  as  he  entered  me  gates,  he  believed  that  Heaven  had 
sent  this  omen  to  warn  him  against  cruelty,  and  he  asslured  th»  trem- 
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Uiiig  miiltitiid0  of  paidon  tund  safety.  Before  he  could  re^uiate  the 
sffnin  of  the  kiiigdom  he  had  so  easily  won^  Alboin  fell  a  Tictim  to  the 
jcevenge  of  his  wife.  One  erening,  heated  with  wine,  he  seint  her  the 
4dLull  of  her  kxh»t  Ouninmndy  fashioned,  as.  has  been  stated^  into  a  gob- 
let, filled  to  the  brim,  with  an  insulting  message,  that  she  should  rejoice 
with  her  sire.  Rosamond,  stifling  her  resentment,  simply  replied,  "  Let 
the  wiU  of  the  king  be  obeyed ;"  Imt  she  secretly  resolved  on  vengeance, 
and,  by  infamous  means,  procured  two  officers  pf  the  household  to  mun- 
der  her  husband  (a.  d.  573).  She  was  compelled  by  the  indignation 
ai  the  .pe<^le  to  fly  with  her  paramour  to  the  court  of  Ravenna,  where 
•he  was  poisoned  by  a  potion  which  she  had  prepared  for  the  partner 
of  her  gmlt. 

Clepho,  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  Lombard  chiefs,  was  chosen  king 
after  the  murder  of  Alboin,  by  the  great  council  of  the  nation ;  but  at 
the  end  of  eighteen  months,  he  was  stabbed  by  a  domestic.  His  cruelty 
gave  the  Lombards  such  a  distate  for  royalty,  that  af^r  his  death,  they 
]Changed  their  form  of  government,  and  for  ten  years  were  ruled  by  a 
federation  of  thirty-six  dukes,  each  of  whom  was  chief  of  some  impor- 
tant eity«  During  this  period,  they  made  several  efforts  to  acquire  pos- 
session of  some  part  of  Gaul,  but  were  invariably  beaten  by  the  Franks ; 
.in  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  they  were  generally  successful,  adding  con- 
siderably to  their  territories  at  the  expense  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna, 
and  the  other  provinces  dependant  on  the  Greek  empire. 

A  confederacy  between  the  imperial  exarch  and  Childebert,  king  of 
the  Franks^  so  alarmed  the  Lombards  that  they  chose  Autharis,  son  of 
Clepho,  for  their  sovereign.  He  established  a  perfecdy  feudal  mon- 
archy, assigning  their  dutchies  to  the  dukes  in  perpetuity,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  their  giving  one  moiety  of  their  revenue  to  support  the  royal 
dignity ;  they  could  not  be  deprived  of  their  possessions  except  for  high- 
treason,  but  they  held  power  only  at  the  sovereign's  will.  A  simSar 
form  of  government  seems  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Franks  almost 
from  the  foundation  of  their  monarchy  ;  but  feudal  law  first  received  a 
complete  form  among  the  liombards,  and  the  rules  respecting  the  suo- 
•  cession,  acquisitioB*  and  investiture  of  fiefs  among  other  nations,  were 
generally  derived  from  their  code.  The  new  monarch  gained  sevwal 
victories  over  the  Franks*  who  had  been  bribed  to  invade  Italy  by  the 
Emperor  Maurice,  and  punished  the  hostiUty  of  the  Byzantine  by  sub- 
.  duing  a  great  part  of  ancient  Samnium,  which  he  formed  into  the  dutchy 
of  !l^nevento.  Auharis  died  without  issue  (a.  n.  590),  after  a  brief 
.but  glorious  reign,  and  the  crown  was  transferred  to  Agilulf,  duke  of 
Turin. 

Hitherto  the  Lombards  had  been  either  Arians  or  pagans ;  but  Agi- 
lulf,  instigated  by  his  queen,  established .  the  Catholic  faith  throughout 
his  dominions,  and  chastised  several  dukes  who  made  this  change  a 
pretext  for  rebellion.  His  son  and  successor,  Adaluald,  completed  the 
triumph  of  the  orthodox  faith,  a  circumstance  which  tended  greatly  to 
reconcile  the  Italians  to  the  supvemaoy  of  the  Lombards*  "Hie  Arian 
party  was,  however,  sufficiently  powerful  to  raise  another  to  the  throne ; 
both  the  rivals,  however^  died  without  issue,  alid  the  general  assembly 
chose  Rotharis  for  their  sovereign  (a.  d.  636).  This  monarch,  though 
tainted  with  the  Arian  hei:esyj  won  the 'affection  of  all  his  subjects  by 
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the  wise  laws  be  enacted ;  he  also  wrested  some  important  places  horn 
the  exarch  of  Rsrenna,  and  reduced  the  imperial  intereets  in  Italy  s^ 
low,  that  it  might  be  said  to  exiftt  only  by  the  suffe)rance  of  the  Lom- 
bards. On  his  death  (a.  n.  652),  a  scene  of  weakness  and  reTolutioA 
followed,  which  was  only  terminated  by  the  accession  of  Oranvaldy 
duke  of  Benevento  (a.  d.  662). 

Grimvald  was  soon  involved  in  war  with  the  Franks,  who  invaded 
Italy,  but  were  completely  defeated.  Scarcely  had  he  repelled  this 
-invasion  when  the  Byzantine  emperor,  Gonstans,  appeared  in  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a  powerfol  army,  and  laid  siege  to  Benevento.  Bat  the 
imperialists,  meeting  a  fierce  resistance  from  the  garrison,  were  sooa 
forced  to  retreat,  and  being  overtaken  on  their  march,  were  routed  wilk 
great  slaughter.  Gonstans  Aed  to  Sicily  wi^  the  shattered  remnant 
of  his  forces,  and  was  murdered  in  a  bath-  by  some  of  his  own  ser- 
vants. Grimvald  did  not  long  survive  his  triumph ;  he  died  universally 
lamented  (a.  n.  672),  and  his  death  was  followed  by  a  series  of  obscure 
and  uninteresting  revolutions,  which,  however,  deluged  Italy  with 
blood. 

The  accession  of  Luitprand  (a.  x>.  711),  once  more  restored  the 
prosperity  of  the  Lombards ;  he  enacted  several  wise  laws,  rectified 
the  evils  which  during  the  recent  disturbances  had  crept  into  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  and  won  the  favor  of  the  nobles  who  had  opposed 
his  elevation  by  a  judicious  display  of  courage  and  prudence.  Unfoih 
tunately,  he  was  prompted  by  ambition  to  attempt  the  complete  conquest 
of  Italy ;  taking  advantage  of  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  edicts  of 
the  emperor  Leo  for  the  destruction  of  images.  The  exarchate  was 
invaded,  and  Ravenna  taken;  but  Luitprand's  success  provoked  the 
jealousy  of  the  pope,  who,  though  pleased  with  the  punishment  of  the 
Iconoclasts,*  was  by  no  means  gratified  with  the  accession  of  power 
of  the  Lombards.  At  the  pontiff's  instigation,  the  Venetians  aided  the 
exarch  to  recover  Ravenna ;  but  the  emperor  Leo,  instead  of  showing 
any  gratitude  to  pope  Gregory  II.  for  his  interference,  sent  emissaries 
to  arrest  him,  and  he  was  only  saved  from  prison  by  the  prompt  inter- 
ference of  Luitprand.  The  Italians,  provoked  at  Leo's  fierce  zeal 
against  images,  began  to  revolt,  and  several  cities  voluntarily  submitted 
to  the  Lombard  monarch,  who  pretended  to  an  extravagant  zeal  for  the 
Gatholic  faith.  The  pope,  however,  dreaded  Luitprand,  and  sought 
a  protection  in  Charles  Martel  against  the  emperor  c^  Byzantium,  who 
was  equally  hostile*  to  the  Lombards  and  the  pontiff.  Italy  was^  now 
distracted' by  religious  disputes  and  political  jealousies,  while  the  death 
of  Luitprand,  at  this  critical  period  (a.  d.  743),  afflicted  the  Lombards 
with  a  new  series  of  revolutionary  wars. 

After  some  minor  changes,  Astulphus  was  chosen  king  (a.  n.  751) ; 
during  his  reign,  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  touched  the  summit  of 
its  greatness ;  he  subdued  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  changed  it 
into  a  new  dnkedon,  and  then  led  his  forces  against  Rome,  which, 
nominally  subject  to  the  emperor,  was  really  governed  by  the  pope. 
Alarmed  at  the  danger  that  threatened  him,  Pope  Stephen  first  applied 
for  aid  to  the  enqpeior,  but  finding  that  the  Byzantine  court  cared  little 
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fof  Italy,  lie  ^ipealed  to  Pepin,  the  first  monarch  of  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty  in  Franoe.  tropin  immediately  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  pow- 
erful army,  besieged  Astulphus  in  Pavia,  and  forced  him  to  purchase 
peace  by  the  cession  not  only  of  the  places  he  had  seized  in  the  Ro- 
man dukedom,  bnt  also  of  the  exarchate  and  the  marches  of  Ancona, 
to  the  Holy  See.  The  Franks  had  to  return  a  second  time  to  compel 
the  fulfilment  of  these  engagements ;  Astulphus  once  more  submitted, 
but  secretly  resolved  to  renew  the  war  on  a  favorable  opi)ortunity ;  be- 
fwe  his  preparations  were  completed,  however,  he  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  and  the  Lombard  kingdom  distracted  by  a  disputed  suc- 
cession. 

,  By  the  aid  of  the  pope,  Desiderius  prevailed  in  the  contest ;  but  sub- 
sequently beinff  exposed  to  the  jealousy  of  the  pontifical  power,  he 
tried  to  secure  himself  by  giving  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  Charts 
and  Carloman,  the  two  sons  of  Pepin.  This  alliance  was  of  no  long 
duration ;  Charles  divorced  hb  wife  under  pretence  of  her  barrenness  i 
and  Desiderius,  in  revenge,  endeavored  to  persuade  the  pope  to  anoint 
Carioman's  children  monaichs  of  the  Franks.  Adrian  I.,  who  then 
fiUed  the  pontifical  chair,  steadily  refused;  Desiderius  invaded  his 
dominions,  and  the  pope  unable  to  make  effective  resistance,  placed 
himself  undei  the  protection  of  Charles,  or,  as  he  is  more  generally 
called,  Charleouigne.  The  king  of  the  Franks  crossed  the  Alps,  and, 
after  a  brief  war,  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  by  the 
capture  of  Pavia  (a.  d.  774).  Desiderius  and  his  family  were  sent  into 
France,  where  they  died  in  obscurity;  Charlemagne,  as  conqueror, 
leceiyed  the  ixon  crown  of  Lombardy. 

I^ECTioir  Vll.— 7^  Anglo-Saxoni. 

When  Britaij^i  was  deserted  by  the  Romans,  the  country  remained 
exposed  to  the  savage  incursions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots ;  the  inhabi- 
tants, ^unable  to  protect  themselves,' and  refused  aid  by  the  emperors, 
who  were  oppressed  by  other  barbarians,  deserted  their  habitations, 
abandoned  their  fields,  and  sought  shelter  in  the  hills  and  woods, 
where  they  suffered  equally  from  famine  and  the  enemy.  When  the 
retreat  of  the  barbarians  afforded  them  a  temporary  respite,  they 
wasted  their  energies  in  theological  controversies  arising  out  of  the 
Pelagian  heresy;  and  when  the  invasioxis  were  renewed,  domestic 
rancor  jprevented  their  combining  for  their  common  defence.  Yorti- 
gem,  prince  of  Dumnoniumi  advised  his  countrvmen  to  seek  foreign 
aid ;  and  they,  forgetting  prudence  in  the  extremity  of  their  fears,  invi* 
ted  the  Saxons  to  their  aid  from  Germany. 

The  Saxons  and  Anf^s,  from  small  beginninga,  had  giadi^ally 
extended  their  sway  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  the  coast  of  Jut- 
land ;  their  pifatical  vessels  scoured  the  seas  of  western  Europe ;  and 
the  maritime  cities  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  wer6  frequently  plun^ 
dared  by  their  corsairs,  or  forced  to  purchase  safety  by  the  payment  of 
a  large  tribute.  Amoog:  the  chieifs  of  their  warlike  tribes,  none  enjoyed 
greater  authority  than  &e  two  brothers  Hengist  and  Horsa,  who  daiised 
to  be  descended  from  Woden,  the  tutelary  god  of  the  nation.  To  theee 
leaders  the  application  of  Vortigem  was  made ; .  they  readily  accepted 
his  invitation,  and,  accoipanied  by  aboiU  sijEteen  hiHi^<^4  ^  ^'^ 
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countrymen,  landed  in  the  isle  of  Thanet.    The  Picte  and  Scots  wero ' 
subdued  wiih  so  much  facility,  that  the  adventurers  began  to  reflect 
how  easily  they  might  conquer  a  nation  unable  to  resist  such  feeble  in 
vaders ;  instead  of  returning  home,  they  invited  over  fresh  hordes  of 
their  countrymen,  and  received  from  Germany  a  reinforcement  of  fiv 
thousand  men.     A  long  and  cruel  series  of  wars  ensued,  in  which  the  ' 
Saxons  and  another  barbarous  tribe,  the  Angles,  continnaUy  supportet 
by  crbwds  of  volunteers  from  Germany,  triumphed  over  the  Britons  ir 
almost  every  encounter,  and  finally  drove  the  miserable  remnant  of  th« ' 
nation  to  seek  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Cornwall.     Th« 
struggle  lasted  nearly  one  hundred  and  fi(fy  years,  and  ended  in  the  di-' 
vision  of  southern  Britain  into  seven  Saxon  kingdoms,  commonly  called 
the  Heptarchy. 

The  Christian  religion  was  first  established  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent,- 
the  earliest  and  long  the  most  powerful  of  the  Saxon  monarchies. 
Ethelbert,  its  sovereign,  though  a  pagan,  had  married  a  Christian  prin-' 
cess,  Bertha,  the  daughter  of  Caribert,  one  of  the  successors  of  Clovis, 
and  had  promised  to  allow  her  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion.  Ber- 
tha, by  the  exercise  of  her  conduct,  acquired  considerable  influence' 
over  the  mind  both  of  her  husband  and  his  courtiers ;  ber  popularity* 
was  probably  one  of  the  principal  motived  that  induced  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  to  send  missionaries  into  England.*  Augustine,  the  chief  of' 
the  mission,  was  honorably  received  at  Uie  court  of  Ethelbert  (a.  d.  597), 
and  began  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  people  of  Kent.  The  rigid  aus*" 
terity  of  his  manners,  and  the  severe  penances  to  which  he  subjected 
himself,  wrought  powerfully  upon  the  minds  of  a  barbarous  people,  and 
induced  them  readily  to  beheve  the  pretended  miracles  he  wrought  for 
their  conversion.  Ethelbert  and  the  great  majority  of  his  subjects 
were  soon  received  into  the  church,  and  Augustine  was  consecrated 
the  first  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  petty  wars  between  the  princes  of  the  Heptarchy  are  totally 
devoid  of  interest,  and  the  history  of  the  separate  kingdoms  is  Kttle 
morq  than  a  list  of  obscure  names.  An  exception  may  be  made  in  fa- 
vor of  Ofla,  king  of  Mercia,  who  zealously  labored  to  extend  the  power 
of  the  Romish  see  in  England,  and  founded  the  magnificent  monastery 
of  St.  Albans.  So  considerable  were  his  power  and  fame,  that  the 
emperor  Charlemagne  sought  his  friendship  and  alliance ;  Oflu,  at  his 
desirO)  sent  the  celebrated  Alcuin  to  the  court  of  Charlemagne,  and 
this  learned  Saxon  became  the  emperor^  preceptor  in  the  sciences. 
To  Alcuin,  France  was  indebted  for  all  the  polite  learning  it  boasted 


*  It  is  said  that  ibis  prelate,  while  yet  in  a  private  statiMi,  beheld  some  flazon 
vmithB  exposed  for  sale  in  the  slave-market  at  Rome.  Struck  with  their  beanty^ 
he  inqniied  to  what  country  they  belonged,  and  being  told  that  they  were  Angli^ 
exclaimed  *<  The^r  would  not  be  jingli^  but  Jngeli  (angels),  if  they  were  Chris- 
tians." Continuug  his  questions,  he  asked  the  name  of  their  province ;  he  was 
told  DeiH  (a  district  of  Northumberland).  « Deiri  /"  he  exclaimed,  « !>•  fr» 
(iWun  the  wrath  of  Qod),  they  are  summoned  to  his  mercy."  He  fnrther  asked 
the  name  of  their  king,.and  hearing  that  it  was  JBUa,  or  JUth  b«  joyoosly  cried 
out,  «  JUelujah  I  we  must  endeavor  that  the  praises  of  God  be  sung  in  that  coun- 
try," Moved  by  these  punning  allusions,  he  designed  to  visit  Britain  J""'*JJ.  *J 
a  missionary,  but  Ving  detained  by  the  Roman  people^  he  embraced  the  earlier 
oppclrtaikity  of  iiKtrhsi^  llM  ts^lk  to  q^alifled  legates. 
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of  in  that  and  the  following  affes ;  the  universities  of  Paris,  Tours, 
Fulden,  Soissons,  and  many  others,  owe  to  him  their  origin  and  in- 
crease ;  those  of  which  he  was  not  the  superior  and  founder,  being  at 
least  enlightened  by  his  doctrine  and  example,  and  enriched  by  the 
benefits  he  procured  them  from  Charlemagne. 

The  kingdom  of  Mercia  had  nearly  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the 
heptarchy  when  Egbert  ascended  the  throne  of  Wessex  (a.  d.  799),  as 
the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons  was  called.  He  broke  down  the 
Mercian  power,  aided  not  a  little  by  the  hatred  with  which  the  t3rran- 
nical  conduct  of  the  Mercians  had  inspired  the  subject  nations.  His 
policy  was  as  conspicuous  as  his  valor,  and  both  enabled  him  to  unite 
the  realm  of  England  into  an  orderly  monarchy,  possessing  tranquillity 
within  itself,  and  secure  from  foreign  invasion.  This  great  event  oc- 
curred (a.  d.  827)  nearly  four  hundred  years  afler  the  first  arrival  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Britain. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

THE  RISE  AND  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 

SARACENIC  POWER. 

Section  l.^'PolUical  and  Sodal  CondUian  of  the  East  at  the  coming  of 

Mohammed* 

The  reign  of  Justin  II.,  the  nephew  and  successor  of  Justinian,  at 
Constantinople,  was  remarkable  only  for  disgrace  abroad  and  misery  at 
home.  At  his  death  (a.  d.  578),  he  bequeathed  the  empire  to  Tiberius, 
whose  virtues  amply  justified  his  choice ;  but  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
lasted  only  four  years ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Maurice,  who  inherited 
many  of  his  predecessor's  virtues  as  well  as  his  crown.  Soon  after  his 
accession,  the  attention  of  the  emperor  was  directe^  to  the  unsettled 
state  of  Persia,  which  had  been  distracted  by  sanguinary  civil  wars 
since  the  death  of  the  great  Nushirvin.  Hormuz,  the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  that  monarch,  was  deposed  and  slain ;  Bahram,  a  brave  general 
but  a  feeble  statesman,  usurped  the  throne,  and  Khosru  or  Chosroes,  the 
legitimate  heir,  sought  shelter  in  the  Byzantine  empire.  Maurice  lev- 
ied a  powerful  army  to  restore  the  royal  exile,  and  intrusted  its  com- 
mand to  Narses,  a  valiant  general,  who  was  himself  of  Persian  de- 
scent. The  expedition  was  crowned  with  success;  Bahram,  driven 
beyond  the  Oxus,  died  by  i)oison,  and  Khosr{i,  grateful  for  his  recovered 
throne,  entered  into  close  alliance  with  the  emperor. 

Freed  from  all  danger  on  the  side  of  Persia,  Maurice  resolved  to  turn 
his  arms  against  the  Avars ;  but  the  incapacity  of  his  generals,  and  his 
own  avarice,  provoked  the  resentment  of  the  soldiers ;  they  mutinied, 
and  marched  to  Constantinople  under  the  command  of  one  of  their  centu- 
rions, named  Phocas.  Had  the  metropolis  continued  faithful,  this  sedi- 
tion might  have  been  easily  quelled ;  but  the  licentious  populace,  dis- 
gusted by  the  parsimony  of  their  sovereign,  assaulted  him  as  he  walked 
in*  a  reli|ious  procession,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  safety  in  his  palace. 
The  unfortunate  emperor  was  compelled  to  abdicate ;  Phocas  was  tu- 
multuously  invested  with  the  purple,  and  welcomed  into  Constantinople 
by  the  acclamations  of  a  thoughtless  people.  The  tyrant  commenced 
ms  reign  by  dragging  Maurice  from  the  sanctuary  where  he  had  sought 
refuge,  murdering  his  five  sons  successively  before  his  eyes,  and  then 
putting  the  deposed  monarch  to  death  by  torture  (a.  d.  602).  One  of 
the  royal  nurses  attempted  to  save  the  prince  intrusted  to  her  charge,  by 
presenting  her  own  child  to  the  executioners  in  his  stead ;  but  Maurice 
refused  to  sanction  the  deceit,  and  as  each  blow  of  the  axe  fell  on  the 
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Becks  of  hb  childrea,  he  exclaimed,  with  pious  resignation,  ^  Rif^itoons 
art  thou,  O  Lord,  and  just  are  thy  judgments !" 

The  usurpation  of  Phocas  was  baMly  sanctioned  by  Pope  Gregoiy 
who  received  in  return  for  his  adulation  the  title  of  UniTorsal  Birac^. 
But  the  pontiff's  flatteries  could  not  save  the  tyrant  finomthe  resentment 
of  his  subjects,  who  soon  discoYered  their  error  in  preferring  such  a 
miscreant  to  the  yirtnotts  Maurice.  Heraclius,  exsrch  of  Africa,  invited 
by  the  unsnimous  voice  of  the  empire,  sailed  to  Constantinople :  scarcely 
had  his  fleet  appeared  in  the  Hellespont,  when  the  citizens  snd  imperid 
guards  entered  the  palace,  bound  Phocas  in  chains,  and  sent  him  a 
helpless  captive  to  his  rival  (a.  d.  610).  Heraclius  reproached  him 
with  his  manifold  vices,  to  which  the  deposed  tyrant  simply  replied, 
"  Wilt  thou  govern  better  ?**  These  were  the  last  words  of  Phocas : 
after  suffering  much  variety  of  insult  and  torture,  he  was  beheaded,  and 
his  mangled  body  thrown  into  the  sea. 

But  the  death  of  Phocas  did  not  deliver  the  empire  from  the  calami- 
ties his  crimes  had  produced ;  Khoerd  Parviz  had  no  sooner  learned  the 
sad  fate  of  his  benefiu;tor  Maurice,  than  he  assembled  the  entire  strength 
of  Persia  to  avenge  his  murder.  The  unwise  system  of  persecution 
which  had  been  gradually  established  both  by  die  Byzantine  prelates 
and  emperon,  supplied  the  invader  vrith  allies  in  every  province :  the 
Jews,  Uie  Nestorians,  and  the  Jacobites,  believed,  with  reason,  that 
they  would  find  the  worshippers  of  fire  more  tolerant  than  the  orthodox 
Christians;  and  scarcely  had  the  Persians  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
when  insurrections  were  raised  in  their  favor  throughout  Syria,  khosrd, 
victorious  in  two  decisive  battles,  was  ^icouraged  to  undertake  the 
hereditary  enterprise  of  the  Sassanid  dynasty — 4^e  restoration  of  the 
Persian  empire,  as  it  existed  in  the  age  of  Cjrrus  the  Great.  Herae« 
lius  had  scarc^y  ascended  the  throne,  when  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  iall  of  Antioch ;  and  this  was  soon  f<^lowed  by  the  account  of 
the  storming  of  Jerusalem,  where  the  Jews,  encouraged  by  the  Per- 
sians,  wrea£sd  dreadful  vengeance  on  the  heads  of  their  Christian  per- 
secutors (a.  n.  614).  The  fugitives  from  Palestine  sought  refuge  in 
^SyP^  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  archbishop  of 
Alexandria.  Bui  Egypt  itself,  where  the  din  of  arms  had  not  been 
heard  since  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  was  invaded,  conquered,  and  for  a 
time  annexed  to  the  Persian  emjfHre  (a.  d.  616).  Asia  Minor  was  sub- 
dued with  equal  facility ;  in  a  smgle  campaign,  the  armies  of  the  Per* 
sians  advanced  from  ue  banks  of  the  £iq»hratee  to  the  shores  of  the 
Thracian  Bosphorus,  and  during  ten  years  their  hostile  camp  was  in 
sight  of  the  towers  cf  Constantinople. 

While  Khosni  was  indulging  in  the  pride  that  such  brilliant  conquests 
inspired,  snd  dazzling  his  subjects  by  the  display  of  his  magnificent 
plimder,  he  received  an  epistle  from  the  afanoat  unknown  city  of  Mecca, 
written  by  an  obseore  individual,  who  yet  daiined  the  king^s  obedience, 
and  demanded  to  be  recognised  as  the  i»ophet  of  God.  The  grandson 
of  Nushirv^  was  indignant  at  such  a  claim ;  he  tore  the  letter  to 
pieces,  and  flung  the  fragments  to  the  winds.  When  this  was  r^Mihed 
to  the  writer,  Mdiammed,  then  beginning  ton  the  first  time  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  mlified  ambition,  and  to  find  his  pro^Mcts  enlarging  as  he 
ascended  the  hei|^  of  power,  he  exclaimed,  '<  It  is  thus  that  God  will 
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mid  die  Idngdmn  of  Khosrd !"  a  propheoy  which,  i&s  auunf  odiers,  vAt 
a  little  accelerated  its  own  acoomplishinent. 

While  die  Asiatic  pravinces  were  thus  a  prey  to  dw  Pdrekns,  Con* 
vtantiiio^e  itsdf  was  so  hardly  piBssed  by  the  Afvn,  that  HeraoKtis 
was  on  the  point  a[  abaadoning  the  capital,  and  seeking  reftige  with  his 
tvoaenrtes  in  Carthage.  He  was  with  difficutey  dissuaded  firom  this  dis- 
honorabie  measure  by  the  entreaties  of  the  patriarch ;  but  his  pfospects 
appeared  to  become  daii^er  every  hour ;  the  Avars,  by  a  treacherous 
attack,  had  nearly  seiaed  die  capkal,  and  the  ambasajMiors  sent  to  sup- 
'pKcate  pardon  and  peace  from  Khosru,  were  dismissed  with  contumely 
and  scorn ;  the  Persian  despot  declaring  that  he  would  not  grant  peace 
ttndl  either  Heraclius  was  brought  bound  in  chains  to  his  fbotutooi,  or 
had  abjured  Chiistianity  and  embiaced  the  Magian  religion. 

For  s^Mint  twelve  years  Heraclius  had  patio^ly  witnessed  the  caha»- 
ities  of  the  empire  without  making  any  effort  to  protect  his  subjects ; 
but  this  last  insult  roused  Us  slumbering  energies,  and  he  entered  on  a 
eaieer  as  glonous  as  his  fomer  Hiacdvity  had  been  diagracefnl.  He 
did  not  venture  with  his  raw  levies  to  attack  the  Pevsiaa  camp  at  Chi^ 
eodon ;  but  he  passed  vwr  to  the  coast  of  Oiltcia,  aad  fortified  himself 
3on  the  ground  ^ere  Alexander  had  foi^t  the  batde  of  Issm,  wot  Ikr 
itoru  dM  modem  tofvm  of  Soanderoon,  whose  excellent  faaxbor  offered  a 
good  station  ibr  the  imperial  ileet.  A  ^lendM  victory  over  the 'Persian 
-cavalry  enabled  him  to  establish  his  wintor^puutera  in  Caj^adocia,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Hatys  {Kvnl  Ifmak\  and  to  matme  his  plans  for  one 
of  die  boldest  enterprises  recorded  in  hiatoiy — the  invasion  of  Peroia 
through  its  noi^^n  provinces  (a.  d.  623).  Baiiy  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
Hera^us,  with  a  chosen  band  of  five  thousand  men,  sailed  fnm  Gon- 
-stsntinople  to  Trebisoiid,  assembled  his  forces  from  the  seudiem  regions, 
md,  joined  by  the  Christians  of  Armenia,  enterod  the  province  of  Atro- 
patone  {Aznrhij^n).  Tauris  {TnbHz),  die  ancient  and  modem  capital 
of  the  country,  was  taken  by  storm,  ahnost  in  eight  of  Khositi's  anmy, 
while  the  Persian  monarch  had  neither  the  courage  to  hacard  a  battle, 
'  nor  die  justice  to  conclude  an  equitable  peace.  Several  equally  glorious 
eampaigns  followed ;  the  greater  part  of  Persia  was  ovemm  by  die 
victorious  Byzsandnes ;  they  defeated  die  Asiatics  wherever  thiey  en- 
<;oimtered  diem,  and  marched  in  one  dixecdon  as  far  as  the  Oaapian,  in 
die  other  to  Ispahan,  destroying  in  their  progress  ail  Khosn&'s  splendid 
'palaoes,  plundering  bis  hoind^  treasures,  and  dispereing  in  eveiy  di- 
vecdon  ti^e  countless  slaven  of  his  pleasure.  Khosrti  made -no  effort  to 
•atop  die  mighty  work  <tf  ruin,  and  yet  he  tejeetod  the  tonus  of  peace 
offered  him  by  the  humanity  of  the  conqueror.  His  subjects  soon  iost 
all  regard  for  a  monarch  whom  they  deemed  the  sole  caase  of  the  des- 
«i«tion  of  his  icountry :  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him ;  he  was 
deposed  by  his  eldest  son  Shiroudb,  cast  into  a  dungeon,  and  put  to 
dewdi  by  en  unnatural  prince,  wlm  pretended  that  he  was  eompelled  to 
idle  panieide  by  die  clemors  and  importunides  of  the  people  ami  noMas 
■of  (he  empke. 

Alk;er  etx  glorious  ^campaigns,  Heraclius  TOtumed  toConstandneple, 
-bringing  widi  him  the 'wood  of  the  *^  True  Orees,*' which  Khosrd  had 
'takon  at  Jevasalem-— a  precious  vetic,  which  was  deemed  a  more  trplon- 
did  trc^hy  ^  %is  victories  than  all  his  *spo0s  end  oonqaeMs*.    Tlie 
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kingdom  of  Persia,  eochausted  by  the  late  sangninary  oontest,  waa  h^ 
to  perish  under  the  accumulated  evils  of  a  dreadful  famine,  the  disputes 
of  proud  and  luxurious  nobles,  a  succession  of  weak  sovereigns,  or  ra^ 
ther  pageants  of  power,  and  the  attack  of  a  new  and  terrible  enemy. 
The  flame  which  Mohammed  had  kindled  in  Arabia  already  began  to 
spread,  and  to  threaten  an  equal  fate  to  the  degraded  and'decaying  mon- 
archies of  Byzantium  and  Persia. 

Victory  itself  was  fatal  to  Heraclius ;  the  best  and  bravest  of  his  aol^ 
diers  had  perished  in  the  sanguinaxy  war,  his  treasury  was  empty, 
taxes  were  levied  with  difficulty  in  the  desolated  provinces,  and  j^a 
emperor  himself,  as  if  exhausted  by  his  great  efibrts,  sunk  into  bopelesa 
lethargy.  While  Heraclius  was  enjoying  the  empty  honors  of  a  tri- 
mnph,  the  Saracens  appeared  on  the  confines  of  Syria :  thenceforth  the 
empire  sunk  r^idly  before  their  fanatic  valor ;  and  in  the  lajpt  eight 
years  of  his  reign,  the  emperor  lost  to  them  all  that  he  liad  xe/icu^ 
from  the  the  Persians. 

Section  IL^^teUe  of  Arabia  at  0te  coming  of  Mohammed, 

The  peninsula  of  Arabia  is  in  shape  a  large  and  irregular  triangl^j, 
between  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Ethiopia ;  its  ejLtreme  length  ,i» 
about  fifteen  hundred  miles,  and  its  mean  breadth  about  seven  hwidr^d; 
Though  it  contains  several  lofty  ranges  of  monntaina,  the  greabox  pait 
of  the  country  connists  of  level,  sandy,  and  arid  plains,  which  can  sup- 
port but  few  inhabitants.  Water  is  difficult  to  be  obtained;  there  \» 
scarcely  any  wood  to  shelter  from  the  direct  and  intense  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun ;  the  winds,  instead  of  being  refreshing  breezes,  frequently 
come  loaded  with  pestilential  vapors,  or  raise  eddying  billows  of  sand 
that  have  overwhelmed,  not  only  caravans,  but  entire  armies.  The  high 
lands  that  border  on  the  Indian  ocean  are  distinguished  by  a  superior 
abundance  of  wood  and  water,  and  hence  this  part  of  the  peninsula  has 
been  called  Happy  Arabia :  but  the  groves,  even  of  this  favored  district, 
are  thinly  scattered  j  the  streams,  though  pure,  are  small,  and  the  coun- 
try could  only  be  deemed  delightful  by  persons  whose  eyes  were  unac* 
customed  to  vegetation,  and  who  had  oflen  felt  the  want  oi  a  coolii\g 
shade  or  a  refreshing  drink.  The  nc^hern  part  of  Arabia  is  occupied 
by  ranges  of  naked,  rocky  mountains,  from  which  it  received  the  name 
of  Arabia  Petrsea,  or  the  Stony;  but  notwithstanding  its  rugged  and 
desert  aspect,  it  was  in  ancient  times  the  centre  of  a  fiouriahing  trade, 
being  the  great  high  road  of  trade  between  Egypt  i^id  sauthesAtem 
Asia. 

The  Arabs  are  an  original  and  unmixed  race ;  they  boaat  that  their 
country  has  never  been  subdued,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  has  little  tha^ 
could  tempt  the  cupidity  of  a  conquesor.  In  the  reign  pf  Trajan,  the 
Romans  made  Arabia  Petrsea  a  province ;  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix,  haa 
been  frequently  subject  to  Persia,  and  abput  the  time  of  MohsMimned's 
appearance,  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  was  ruled  by  the  Nsydshf 
C»  Ethiopia.  The  Arab  is  not  very  robust,  but  he  is  active  and  weU 
made,  able  to  endure  great  fatigue,  and,  both  from  habit  and  education, 
reckless  of  danger.  In  his  mental  constitution,  he  displays  qqicknasa 
rather  than  intelligence  ;  his  imagination  is  .warm,  but  his  judgment  is 
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not  rigorous.  In  all  his  pleasures,  dangers,  and  fatigues,  lie  -  makes 
the  horse  and  camel  of  his  deserts  associates  rather  than  servants,  and 
these  animals  appear  to  have  obtained  an  actual  superiority  in  Arabia, 
from  being  elevated  into  the  companions  of  their  masters.  The  horse 
of  Arabia  is  equally  remarkable  for  speed,  temper,  and  power  of  en- 
durance ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  best  breeds  of  this  animal  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  have  been  derived  from  an  Arabian  stock. 
The  camel  and  dromedary  of  the  desert  are  regarded  by  the  Arab  as 
scarcely  inferior  to  his  horse.  This  patient  and  powerful  animal  sup- 
plies him  with  milk  for  his  sustenance,  transports  his  property  and 
family  from  one  quarter  of  the  desert  to  another,  and  when  occasion  re- 
quires, enables  him  to  pursue  or  fly  from  his  enemy  with  almost  in- 
credible  speed. 

The  ancient  religion  of  the  Arabs  was  the  Sabean  form  of  idolatry, 
which  consisted  in  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets ;  but  long 
before  the  coming  of  Mohammed,  they  were  distracted  by  a  great  va- 
riety of  creeds ;  some  adhered  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  others 
embraced  Judaism,  and  several  tribes  became  Christians.  Unfortunately 
Christianity,  when  introduced  into  the  peninsula,  had  been  deeply  sul- 
lied by  man's  devices;  the  different  Christian  tribes  were  imbued 
with  a  fierce  sectarian  spirit,  and  hated  each  other  more  bitterly  than 
Jews  or  pagans.  The  vivid  imaginations  of  the  Arabs  led  them  to  in- 
vestigate questions  beyond  the  powers  of  man's  understanding ;  and  the 
consequence  was  so  abundant  a  supply  of  new  doctrines,  that  one  of 
the  early  fathers  described  Arabia  as  the  land  most  fruitfid  in  heresies. 

The  principal  Arabian  cities  of  ancient  times  were  in  Yemen ;  but 
their  fame  was  destined  to  be  eclipsed  by  the  glories  of  Mecca  and 
Medina,  both  in  the  Hejaz,  the  two  great  sanctuaries  of  the  national 
religion.  Mecca  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade  from  the  earliest 
stages,  being  situated  at  the  intersection  of  two  important  routes,  that 
between  Syria  and  Arabia  Felix,  and  that  between  Abyssinia  or  upper 
Egypt  and  southeastern  Asia.  Commerce  flourished  under  the  sanctu- 
ary of  religion.  The  temple  of  Mecca  was  regarded  as  the  national 
metropolis  of  the  Arabic  faith,  before  Judaism  and  Christianity  appeared 
in  the  peninsula ;  its  custody  raised  the  Koreishites  to  a  tank  above 
the  other  tribes,  and  the  failure  of  the  attempt  made  to  storm  it  by  the 
Ethiopians  in  the  very  year  that  Mohammed  was  bom,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  great  check  that  impeded,  or  rather  prevented,  the  further 
extension  of  Christianity  in  the  country.  Mecca  is  built  in  a  winding 
valley  at  the  foot  of  three  barren  mountains ;  the  soil  is  a  rock,  and  the 
waters  brackish.  The  pastures  are  remote  from  the  city,  and  good 
fruits  can  not  be  procured  at  a  nearer  place  than  the  gardens  of  Tayef, 
which  are  about  seventy  miles  distant. 

The  Arabs  believe  that  Mecca <was  founded  by  Adam,  and  the  tem- 
ple erected  by  Abraham.  Its  early  prosperity  they  ascribe  to  Ishmael, 
who  fixed  his  residence  there,  because,  as  dieir  traditions  assert,  the 
brackish  well  Zemzem  was  that  to  which  Hagar  was  directed  by  the 
angel.  It  must  have  been  a  very  ancient  city,  if,  as  commentators  sup- 
pose, it  was  the  Mesha  which  Moses  mentions  as  inhabited  by  the  pos- 
terity of  Joktan.* 

*  Genesis  x.  and  zxzi. 
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Medina,  called  Yatreb  before  the  appearance  of  Mohammed,  enjoys 
more  faatural  adrantages  than  Mecca;  but  it  is  not  so  conveniently 
situated  for  traffic.  Its  citizens  appear  to  have  been  always  jealous  of 
the  supremacy  claimed  by  the  Meccans,  and  this  probably  induced 
them  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Mohammed  when  he  was  banished  by 
their  rivals. 

Literature  was  zealously  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Arabs ;  they  were 
enthusiastically  attached  to  eloquence  and  poetry,  for  both  of  which, 
their  rich  harmonious  language  affords  peculiar  facilities.  ^  meeting  of 
the  tribes  was  held  annually,  at  which  the  poets  recited  their  cr  mpo- 
eitions,  and  those  which  were  judged  the  best,  were  preserved  in  the 
public  treasury.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  were  seven  poems 
called  Moallakat,  which  were  written  on  Egyptian  silk  in  letters  of 
gold,  and  suspended  in  the  Kaaba,  or  temple  of  Mecca.  'Science  was 
not  similarly  valued ;  their  history  was  merely  genealogical  tables ; 
their  astronomy  such  a  rude  knowledge  of  the  stars  as  served  to  mark 
the  variation  of  the  seastms;  and  the  mechanical  arts  were  almost 
wholly  neglected.  They  used  to  say  that  God  had  given  them  four 
peculiarities :  turbans  instead  of  diadems ;  tents  instead  of  houses ; 
swords  instead  of  fortresses  ;  and  poems  instead  of  vrritten  laws. 

Section  III.— TA^  Preaching  of  Mohammed. 

Mohammed,  the  great  legislator  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  founder  of 
a  religion  which  has  long  prevailed  over  the  fairest  portions  of  the 
globe,  was  bom  at  Mecca.  His  father,  Abdallah,  was  an  idolater ;  but 
his  mother,  Emina,  was  a  Jewess,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christi- 
anity, and  from  her  early  instructions  he  probably  derived  the  religious 
impressions  for  which  he  was  distinguished  even  in  boyhood..  Both 
his  parents  died  while  he  was  yet  a  child,  but  their  place  was  supplied 
by  his  uncles,  Abd-al-Motalleb,  and  Abu-Taleb,  the  latter  of  whom  be« 
came  a  tender  parent  to  the  orphan.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  accom- 
panied Abu-Taleb  on  a  mercantile  journey  into  Syria,  and  soon  after 
made  his  first  campaign  against  some  neighboring  tribes  of  predatory 
Arabs. 

From  this  time  Mohammed  appears  to  have  engaged  actively  in  trade. 
He  displayed  so  much  talent,  that  a  rich  widow,  named  Kadijah,  ap- 
pointed him  her  chief  pastor ;  and  after  some  years,  was  so  pleased 
with  his  zeal  and  industry,  that  she  gave  him  her  hand  in  marriage, 
and  made  him  master  of  her  splendid  fortune.  After  his  marriage, 
Mohammed  ranked  among  the  first  citizens  of  Mecca,  and  it  must  be 
added  that  he  was  not  corrupted  by  good  fortime.  The  earliest  use  ha 
made  of  prosperity  was  to  relieve  his  kind  guardian  and  uncle  Aba* 
Taleb,  who  ha!d  fallen  into  distress  ;  he  placed  Abu-Taleb  above  want, 
and  undertook  the  education  of  a  portion  of  his  family. 

Little  is  known  of  Mohammed's  history  during  the  next  fifteen  years, 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  interval  was  spent  in  ma- 
turing his  plans  for  the  great  revolution  he  contemplated.  Every  year 
he  retired  for  a  month  to  a  cave  in  Mount  Hira,  near  Mecca,  where  he 
spent  his  time  in  meditation  and  prayer.  His  travels  as  a  merchant 
had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  principal  forms  of  religion  that  then 
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preyailed  in  the  east.  In  S3rria  he  met  Christians  of  Torions  sects, 
Jews,  Magia.n8,  and  Sahseans  ;  Arabia  pesented  to  him  countless  va* 
lieties  of  idolatry  ;  exiles  from  the  Persian  and  Byzantine  empires  in- 
formed him  of  the  dangerous  doctrines  preached  by  the  Mani  and  Maz- 
dak.  A  singular  dream  led  him  to  beliere  that  he  was  chosen  by  the 
£)eity  to  reconcile  all  these  jarring  creeds,  and  to  unite  mankind  in  the 
worship  of  the  one  true  God.  In  the  solitude  of  his  care  he  dreamed 
that  the  an^el  GMriel  appeared  to  him,  and  hailed  him  as  a  prophet. 
On  his  return  he  announced  his  mission  to  Kadijah,  who  at  once  rec- 
ognised his  claims.  Her  example  was  followed  by  Ali,  the  soit  of 
Abu-Taleb,  by  Abu-Beker,  Othman,  and  a  few  friends  accustomed  to 
regard  the  recluse  of  Hira  with  reverence. 

These  converts  were  called  Mussulmans,  that  is,  persons  resigned  to 
the  divine  will ;  their  faith  was  confirmed  by  revelations  which  Moham- 
med pretended  to  receive  from  Gabriel,  and  which,  as  he  did  not  then 
know  how  to  read  and  write,  or  at  least  but  imperfectly,  he  communica- 
ted orally  to  his  disciples.  These  revelations  were  preserved  by  them  in 
a  volume,  which  they  called  the  Koran,  or  book  that  ought  to  be  read. 
The  progress  of  the  new  religion  was  slow ;  many  of  Mohammed's 
friends  rejected  his  prophetic  claims  with  something  like  horror,  and 
three  years  elapsed  before  he  ventured  to  announce  his  mission  pub- 
licly. Having  invited  his  friends  and  rplatives  to  a  splendid  banquet, 
he  declared  to  them  that  God  had  chosen  him  to  preach  the  doctrine 
of  ihe  divine  unity  ;  Ali,  with  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  youth,  warmly 
ofTered  to  support  the  prophet's  claims,  but  many  of  the  other  guests 
doubted  or  laughed  them  to  scorn. 

Undismayed  by  the  imperfect  result  of  his  first  essay,  Mohammed 
began  to  preach  to  the  people  of  Mecca  in  the  market-place.  Converts 
were  made  slowly ;  and  the  guardians  of  the  city  opposed  doctrines 
that  threatened  to  subvert  the  influence  they  derived  from  the  worship 
of  the  Kaaba.  Several  of  the  Mussulmans,  most  remarkable  for  their 
znsal,  were  forced  by  persecution  to  abandon  their  homes,  and  seek 
refuge  in  Abyssinia ;  but  the  spirit  of  Mohammed  quailed  not ;  he  re- 
ftlsed  to  quit  Mecca,  and  when  asked  to  suspend  his  preaching  for  a 
season,  he  replied,  "  Were  my  enemies  to  place  the  sun  on  my  right 
hand,  and  the  moon  on  my  left,  they  would  not  reduce  me  to  silence." 

At  one  of  the  great  annual  fairs  held  in  Mecca,  Mohammed  preached 
his  mission  to  the  merchants  assembled  from  all  parts  of  Arabia. 
Among  his  auditors  were  some  citizens  c^  Yatreb,  or,  as  it  was  after- 
ward called,  Medina,  whom  peculiar  circumstances  rendered  attentive 
to  his  claims.  The  Yatrebites  had  just  conquered  a  Jewish  tribe  ;  they 
heard  their  captives  boast  of  their  speedy  liberation  on  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  and  supposing  that  the  new  prophet  might  be  the  expected 
deliverer,  they  resolved  to  conciliate  his  favor.  Mohammed  profited 
by  their  delusion  :  and  this  appears  to  have  been  his  first  direct  step  in 
impostm'e,  though  in  the  tangled  web  of  human  motives,  it  is  hard  to 
say  where  enthusiasm  ends  and  fraud  begins. 

Inspired  by  his  success  with  the  Yatrebites,  and  some  other  tribes  in 
the  interior  of  Arabia,  Mohammed,  who  had  hitherto  preached  patience 
and  submission  under  persecution,  directed  his  disciples  to  defend 
themselves  when  attacked,  declaring  that  all  who  died  in  defence  of 
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his  peison  or  his- creed, nvould  assuredly  inherit  Paradise.  At  the  same 
time  he  averred  that  he  had  beea  taken  up  into  heaven  by  Gabriel,  and 
adoiitted  to  a  personal  interview  with  the  Omnipotent.  The  Meccan 
chiefs,  enraged  at  his  hardihood,  took  measures  for  his  destruction,  and 
he  could  only  save  his  life  by  a  speedy  retreat  to  Yatreb.  This  event, 
called  Hejira  (the  flight),  occurred  about  the  fifty-third  year  of  the 
prophet's  age  (a.  d.  622),  and  is  the  era  used  by  all  Mabommedan 
MOions. 

.  Mohanmed  was  received  in  triumph  at  Yatreb  ;  he  changed  its  name 
to  Medinet  al  nihi  (the  city  of  the  prophet),  or  Medina  (the  city),  which 
it  still  retains.  Converts  flocked  to  Medina,  and  were  formed  into  war- 
like bands,  which  infet»ted  all  the  roads  to  Mecca,  and  took  severe  ven- 
geance for  the  insult  offered  to  their  master.  The  plunder  was  shared 
equally  among  the  soldiers ;  enthusiasm  generally  insured  success ;  and 
warriors  from  all  parts  of  the  peninsula  were  attracted  by  the  hopes  of 
wealth  and  glory.  In  one  of  the  frequent  encounters  between  the 
Meccans  and  Mussulmans,  near  the  ^ell  Bedr,  Mohammed  was  on  the 
point  of  being  defeated,  when  he  stooped  down,  took  up  a  handful  of 
dust  and  flung  it  toward  the  enemy,  exclaiming :  **  May  their  faces  ba 
confounded !  this  simple  action  revived  the  courage  of  his  followers  ; 
they  gained  a  decisive  victory,  which  he  failed  not  to  ascribe  to  a 
miraculous  interposition. 

After  this  success  Mohammed  made  a  great  change  in  the  character 
of  his  religion ;  hitherto  he  had  preached  patience  and  toleration  ;  he 
now  began  to  inculcate  the  doctrine  of  propagating  the  true  faith  by  the 
eword,  and  of  executing  divine  vengeance  on  idolaters  and  unbelievers, 
'^  In  the  shade  of  the  crossing  cimeters,**  he  declared,  '*  Paradise  is 
prefigured,"  and  this  sublime  orientalism  was  long  the  faVotlte  war-cr]^ 
of  his  followers.  The  Jews  became  special  objects  of  his  hatred ;  he 
seems  to  have  hoped  that  they  would  acknowledge  him  as  their  Mes- 
siah, but  they  were  too  well  acquainted  with  their  sacred  Scriptures  to 
believe  that  the  liberator  of  Israel  should  be  descended  from  the  bond- 
woman. A  severe  defeat  at  Ohod  increased  rather  than  abated  the 
pride  and  fanaticism  of  Mohamjned  ;  he  ascribed  it  to  the  fault  of  his 
companions  in  having  granted  quarter  to  their  enemies  on  a  former 
occasion,  and  thenceforward  the  war  assumed  a  most  murderous  and 
sanguinary  character.  The  Meccans  suffered  much  more  severely 
than  their  adversaries ;  depending  for  their  prosperity,  and  almost  for 
their  existence,  on  commerce,  they  saw  their  trade  almost  annihilated, 
their  caravans  plundered,  and  their  flocks  swept  away.  They  made 
one  great  eflbrt  to  remove  their  enemy,  and  besieged  Mohammed  iii 
Medina,  but, were  soon  forced  to  retire  with  great  loss.  "  Hitherto 
they  have  sought  us,"  exclaimed  the  prophet,  "  it  is  now  our  turn  to  g6 
ia  search  of  them." 

After  this  defeat,  the  Meccans  seem  to  have  lost  all  courage  ;  Mo- 
hammed rapidly  became  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Arabia,  his  foUow^- 
ers  received  his  words  as  the  inspired  oracles  of  GUJd,  nor  were  they 
mideceived  by  the  gross  licentiousness  in  which  the  pretended  prophet 
indulged.  At  length,  he  marched  against  Mecca,  but  found  the  defiles 
which  lead  to  the  city  too  strongly  garrisoned  to  allow  of  an  attack  with 
any  prospect  of  success.     Under  these  circumstances,  he  concluded  a 
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truce,  mucli  against  the  will  of  his  followers,  hy  which  a  peacefiil  ad« 
mission  into  the  city  was  secured  to  him  in  iJie  ensuing  year.  Feeling 
ihat  his  power  was  now  established,  Mohammed  sent  ambassadors,  in- 
viting the  most  powerful  kings  of  the  earth,  especially  the  emperors  of 
Persia  and  Constantinople,  to  become  his  disciples.  Khosru  Parnz, 
who  then  ruled  in  Irdn,  was  indignant  at  receiving  a  letter,  in  which 
"  a  poor  lizard-eater,"  as  the  Arab  was  then  called  by  his  haughty 
neighbors,  dared  to  place  his  name  before  that  of  "  the  king  of  kings.** 
He  tore  the  paper  to  pieces,  and  dismissed  the  ambassador  with  insult ; 
when  this  was  told  to  Mohammed,  he  exclaimed,  "  Thus  Grod  hath  torn 
his  kingdom."  The  Byzantine  emperor,  Heraclius,  treated  the  message 
with  respect,  though  he  declined  acceding  to  the  invitation.  During 
the  year  that  preceded  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  Mohammed  subdued 
several  of  the  surrounding  tribes  that  had  hitherto  spumed  his  power ; 
but  the  seeds  of  mortal  disease  were  sown  in  his  constitution  by  a  dose 
of  poison,  which  a  Jewess  administered  as  a  test  of  his  prophetic  pre- 
tensions. 

At  length  the  day  arrived  which  was  to  consummate  the  triumph  of 
Islamism ;  Mohammed  made  his  public  entry  into  Mecca  with  unparal- 
leled magnificence  ;  he  did  homage  to  the  national  faith  by  worshipping 
in  the  Kaaba ;  and  such  was  the  effect  produced  by  his  presence,  that 
many  of  his  former  enemies,  and  among  others,  the  chief  guardian  of 
the  idolatrous  sanctuary,  proclaimed  themselves  his  disciples.  Soon 
after  this  success  he  began  his  first  foreign  war.  The  ambassador  he 
sent  to  the  Byzantine  governor  of  Bosrah,  having  been  murdered  at 
Muta,  a  little  town  south  of  the  Dead  sea,  an  army  was  sent  nnder  the 
command  «f  Zeid,  the  freedman  of  the  prophet,  to  avenge  the  insult. 
The  Mussulman  general,  and  the  two  officers  that  succeeded,  were 
slain ;  but  the  command  devolving  upon  IQialed,  the  son  of  Walid,  he 
obtained  a  decisive  victory,  and  returned  to  Me<Una  laden  with  booty. 
This  success  induced  Mohammed  to  break  his  truce  with  the  Meccans ; 
disregarding  their  remonstrances  and  offers  of  submission,  he  marched 
against  the  city  ;  an  entrance  was  forced  by  the  fiery  Khaled,  and  the 
prophet  with  d^culty  prevented  his  followers  from  involving  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  one  promiscuous  massacre.  The  Kaaba  became  the  prop- 
erty of  the  conqueror ;  all  traces  of  idolatry  were  removed  from  this 
national  sanctuary ;  the  only  emblem  of  former  superstition  permitted 
to  remain,  was  the  celebrated  Black  Stone,  an  aerolite  which  the  Arabs 
had  venerated  from  an  unknown  age,  the  reverence  for  which  was  too 
deeply  graven  in  their  hearts  to  be  easily  eradicated.  This  success 
led  to  the  subjugation  of  most  of  the  northern  Arabian  tribes ;  ambassa- 
dors flocked  to  congratulate  the  prophet  from  every  side  ;  the  lieuten- 
ant Khosrd,  at  the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates,  became  a  Mussul- 
man ;  the  governor  of  the  provinces  that  the  Najdshi  of  Abyssinia  held 
in  Arabia,  followed  the  example ;  and  Mohammed  might  be  regarded 
as  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  the  peninsula.  His  two  great  objects 
Beemed  thus  to  be  effected ;  Arabia  was  liberated  from  the  yoke  of 
foreign  powers,  and  the  Arabs  began  to  regard  themselves  as  one  na- 
tion. A  second  expedition  against  the  southern  provinces  of  the  By- 
zantine, or,  as  it  was  still  called,  the  Roman  empire,  was  crowned  with 
success ;  and  so  rapid  had  been  the  progress  of  Islamism,  that  when 
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itte  prophet  performed  his  last  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  his  followers 
smounted  to  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  warriors,  independent  of 
women,  slaves,  and  other  attendants. 

On  bis  return  to  Medina,  the  poison  which  Mohammed  had  taken 
from  a  Jewess,  who  is  said  to  have  taken  this  means  of  testing  his 
claim  to  the  title  of  Messiah,  began  to  show  its  effects.  He  was  seized 
with  mortal  disease  ;  and,  at  his  own  request,  was  removed  to  the  house 
of  his  favorite  wife  Ayesha,  on  whose  prudence  he  depended  for  con- 
cealing any  incautious  avowal  he  might  make  under  the  pressure  of 
sickness.  On  the  8th  of  June,  632,  he  died,  declaring  with  his  last 
breath  that  he  was  about  "  to  take  his  place  with  his  fellow-citizen  on 
high,'*  meaning  the  angel  Gabriel.  He  made  no  will,  he  appointed  no 
successor,  owing  to  the  contrivance  of  Ayesha,  who  feared  that  AH, 
the  cousin  and  son-in-law  of  the  prophet,  would  be  nominated  the  heir 
of  his  power ;  and  that  she  would  thus  be  inferior  to  her  beautiful  step- 
daughter, Fatima,  the  wife  of  All. 

Section  IV.— jBarZy  Progress  of  the  Saracens. 

The  fabric  of  Islamism  was  shaken  to  its  very  foundation  after  Mo- 
hammed's  death,  by  the  disputes  that  arose  respecting  the  choice  of  a 
successor.  Ali  had  the  best  hereditary  claims,  but  his  literary  tastes, 
and  ascetic  manners,  rendered  him  unpopular  with  the  fierce  soldiery  ; 
and  he  had  a  powerful  enemy  in  Ayesha,  whom  he  had  once  charged 
with  infidelity.  After  three  days  of  fierce  dispute,  the  controversy  was 
decided  by  Omar's  proffering  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Abd  Bekr,  the  father 
of  Ayesha,  and  one  of  Mohammed's  most  faithful  followers. 

Abti  Bekr  assumed  the  title  of  Khaliph,  or  vicar,  which  thenceforth 
became  the  designation  of  the  Saracenic  emperors.  Having  superin- 
tended the  sepulture  of  his  illustrious  predecessor  at  Medina,  the  kha- 
liph sent  an  army  against  Mosseilama,  an  impostor,  who,  following  the 
example  of  Mohammed,  attempted  to  found  a  new  religion.  Mosseilama 
and  his  followers  were  exterminated  by  the  gallant  Khaled,  sumamed 
from  his  fiery  valor  '*  the  sword  of  God,"  and  Islamism  was  thencefor- 
ward established  in  Arabia. 

Perceiving  that  it  was  necessary  to  find  employment  for  the  ener- 
getic spirits  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  Abii  Bekr  prepared  to  invade 
Uie  Byzantine  and  Persian  empires,  both  of  which  had  faUen  into  a 
state  of  deplorable  weakness.  OsAma,  the  son  of  Zeid,  ravaged  Syria, 
while  the  province  of  Irak,  the  ancient  Babylonia,  was  subdued  by 
Khaled.  The  conquest  of  Syria  was  a  more  important  enterprise ;  cir- 
culars announcing  ike  undertaking,  were  sent  to  the  principal  Arabian 
tribes  ;  and  the  army  which  assembled  on  the  occasion  was  the  most 
numerous  that  had  yet  been  raised  by  the  Saracens.  The  emperor 
Heraclius,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  such  formidable  forces,  sent  a 
large  detachment  to  meet  the  enemy  on  the  frontiers,  which  was  defeat- 
ed with  great  slaughter.  But  the  imperialists  were  more  successful  at 
Gaza,  where  they  gained  a  victory  over  a  Moslem  division,  commanded 
by  Abu  Obeidah.  The  Khaliph  invested  Amru  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  expedition,  but  intrusted  Obeidah's  division  to  Khaled. 
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The  latter  made  biBnelf  master  of  the  oity  of  Bosra,  and  after  gaming 
several  other  advantages  over  the  Romaas,  laid  siege  to  Damascus. 

Jerusalem  was  regarded  with  as  much  veneration  by  the  Mussulmaai^ 
as  by  the  Jews  or  Christians,  and  Abu  Bekr  felt  that  the  capture  of  so 
holy  a  city  would  give  inunense  strength  to  the  cause  of  Islam.  In 
his  celebrated  directions  to  his  generals  he  displays  great  knowledge 
of  the  country  as  well  as  much  political  wisdom.  But  these  directions 
are  still  more  remarkable  for  their  ahuost  verbal  coincidence  with  a 
passage  in  the  Book  of  Revelations  (chap.  ix.  verse  4),  which  most 
commentators  have  regarded  as  a  prophetic  description  of  the  Saracens. 
A  reference  to  the  passage  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  the  striking 
similarity  between  the  language  of  the  apostle  and  of  the  khahph. 
When  the  army  was  assembled,  Abu  Bekr  addressed  the  chief  com- 
mander in  the  following  terms :  *'  Take  care,  Yezid-Abn-Abu  Sofian, 
to  treat  your,  men  with  tenderness  and  lenity.  Consult  with  your  offi- 
cers on  ail  pressing  occasions,  and  encourage  them  to  face  the  enemy 
with  bravery  and  resolution.  If  you  conquer,  spare  the  aged,  the  in- 
firm, the  women,  and  the  children.  Cut  down  no  palm-trees,  destroy 
not  the  fields  of  corn.  Spare  all  fruit-trees,  slay  no  cattle  but  such  as 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  food.  Always  preserve  your  engagements 
inviolate  ;  spare  the  religious  persons  who  dwell  in  monasteries*  and 
injure  not  the  placee  in  which  they  worship  God..  As  for  those  menv- 
bers  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  who  shave  their  crowns,  cleave  theijc 
sculls,  unless  they  embrace  Islamism,  or  pay  tribute." 

But  Jerusalem  was  not  the  only  city  to  which  sanctity  was  ascribed 
in  the  Mussulman  traditions ;  it  was  reported  that  Mohammed,  ailev 
viewing  the  lovely  and  fertile  plains  in  which  Damascus  stands,  from 
one  of  the  neighboring  heights,  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  earthly  paradise 
designed  to  be  the  inheritance  of  true  believers.  The  fiery  Khaled  xo* 
cited  this  tradition  to  his  enthusiastic  followers  as  he  led  them  before 
the  walls,  and  thus  excited  their  ardor  for  the  siege  to  a  fury  that  bor- 
dered On  insanity. 

Heraclius  sent  an  army  of  100,000  men  to  relieve  the  capita]  of  Syriay 
but  the  imperialists  were  thrice  routed ;  and  in  the  last  of  these  battles 
more  than  half  their  number  fell  in  the  field.  This  calamity  led  to  the 
fall  of  Damascus,  one  side  of  which  was  stormed  by  Khaled,  just  as  the 
other  capitulated  to  Abu  Obeidah.  A  warm  dispute  arose  between  the 
generals  as  to  the  claims  of  the  citizens  to  the  benefit  of  the  capitula- 
tion ;  but  mercy  finally  prevailed,  and  the  lives  of  the  Damascenes  were 
spared.  Abd  Bekr  died  on  the  very  day  that  Damascus  was  taken 
(a.  d.  634) ;  his  memory  was  justly  venerated,  not  (mly  because  he 
pointed  the  Saracens  the  way  to  conquest  beyond  Arabia,  but  because 
he  gave  their  religion  its  permanent  form,  by  collecting  the  scattered 
passages  of  the  Koran,  and  ananging  them  in  the  order  which  they  hold 
to  the  present  day. 

His  character  was  remarkable  for  generosity  and  moderation  ;  he  did 
not  r^rve  for  himself  any  portion  of  the  vast  wealth  acquired  by  his 
victorious  armies,  but  distributed  his  share  to  his  soldiers  and  to  the 
poor.  He  was  always  easy  of  access ;  no  petitioner  for  mercy  or  claim- 
ant of  justice  went  unheard  from  his  presence ;  both  by  precept  and 
example  he  labored  to  maintain  the  republican  simplicity  so  remarkable 
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in  the  early  hietory  of  the  Sairacens ;  and'  though  the  patttsana  of  AH 
regard  him  as  a  uanrper,  they  still  reverenoe  his  memory  on  aeconnt  of 
his  moderation  and  his  virtue. 

Omar  was  choseh  second  khaliph  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
army.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  received  the  intelligence  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Damascus ;  but  instead  of  evincing  his  gratitude,  he  yielded  to 
the  suggestions'  of  petty  jealousy,  and  transferred  the  command  of  the 
army  from  Khaled  to  Abu  Obeidah.  The  conquest  of  Syria  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  subjugation  of  Persia.  Yezdijird,  the  last  monarch  of  the 
Sassanid  dynasty,  sent  a  large  army  to  recover  Irak,  under  the  command 
of  Ferokshad,  a  general  of  high  reputation.  Saad-ebn-Wakass,  the 
leader  of  the  Saraoena,  relying  upon  the  impetuous  courage  of  his  sol- 
diers, eagerly  sought  a  general  action  ;  and  Ferokshad,  after  many  vain 
efforts  to  protract  the  war,  was  forced  to  a  decisive  engagement  in  the 
|>lains  of  Kadseah,  or  Kadesia.  The  battle  lasted  several  days,  and 
•nded  in  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  the  Persian  army,  while  the 
loss  of  the  Arabs  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  men.  The  celebrated 
standard  of  Persia,  originally  the  apron  of  the  patriotic  blacksmith 
Gavah,  but  which  had  been  enlarged,  by  successive  monarchs,  to  the 
length  of  twenty^two  feet  and  the  breadth  of  iiAeen,  enriched  with  jew- 
els of  the  highest  value,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  and  was 
broken  up  for  distribution.  Nor  was  this  the  only  rich  booty  obtained 
by  the  *'  sons  of  the  desert,"  who  were  yet  ignorant  of  its  value.  "  I  will 
give  any  quantity  of  this  yellow  metal  for  a  little  white,"  was  an  ex- 
clamation made,  after  the  battle  was  over,  by  an  Arabian  soldier,  who 
Aesired  to  exchange  gold,  which  he  had  never  before  seen,  for  silver, 
which  he  had  learned  to  appreciate  (a.  d.  638). 

Yezdijird  assembled  a  new  army  in  the  northern  and  eastern  provin- 
ces, while  the  khaliph  reinforced  the  invaders  with  fresh  bodies  of  en- 
thusiasts. The  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  Persia  was  fought  at 
Navahend  (a.  d.  641).  Noman,  the  leader  of  the  Saracens,  attacked 
the  Persians  in  their  intrenchments  ;  nothing  could  resist  the  fury  of  the 
onslaught ;  the  Persian  lines  were  completely  broken ;  it  was  a  carnage 
rather  than  a  battle.  For  ten  years  Yezdijird,  "  a  hunted  wanderer  on 
the  wild,"  protracted  a  faint  but  unyielding  resistance  ;  he  was  at  length 
slain  by  a  mdller  with  whom  he  had  sought  refuge  (a.  d.  651).  Thus 
ended  the  dynasty  of  Sassan,  which  ruled  Persia  for  four  hundred  and 
fifly  years,  and  the  memory  of  which  is  still  cherished  by  a  nation, 
whose  ancient  glory  is  associated  with  the  fame  of  Ardeshlr,  Shah-pdr, 
and  Nushirvdn. 

Nor  were  the  Saracens  less  saccessful  in  Syria ;  Abu  Obeidah'a 
caution  tempered  the  fiery  zeal  of  Khaled,  and  rendered  victory  more 
secure,  'thofagh  less  rapid.  City  after  city  yielded  to  the  Moslems,  and 
the  army  which  Herachus  sent  to  the  defence  of  his  unfortunate  sub- 
jects was  irretrievably  ruined  in  the  battle  of  Yermfik.  Inspired  by 
this  victory,  Abu  Obeidah  laid  seige  to  Jerusalem,  and  in  four  mont)» 
reduced  the  garrison  to  such  distress,  that  a  surrender  was  unavoidable. 
The.  Khaliph  Omar  came  in  person  to  receive  the  submission  of  the 
holy  city.  His  equipage  was  a  singular  characteristic  of  the  simplicity 
that  still  prevailed  among  the  Saracens.  He  rode  upon  a  red  camel, 
with  a  sack  of  com  and  water-bag  slang  fifom  th6  saddle,  to  supply  his 
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wants  during  the  journey.  A  wooden  platter  was  the  only  utensil  he 
brought  with  him ;  his  dress  was  of  camel's  hair,  coarse  and  torn ;  a 
single  slave  constituted  his  attendance  and  escort.  In  this  guise  he 
reached  the  Moslem  camp,  where  he  recited  the  public  prayers,  and 
preached  a  sermon  to  his  troops.  He  then  signed  the  capitulation,  se- 
curing to  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem  protection  in  person,  property, 
and  religious  worship,  on  the  payment  of  a  moderate  tribute,  and  entered 
the  city  in  triumph  (a.  d.  637).  In  his  triumphal  entry  the  khaliph 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  in  familiar  conversation  with  So- 
phronius,  the  Christian  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  whom  he  hoped  to  protect 
from  the  fanaticism  of  his  followers  by  this  exhibition  of  confidence. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  proof  of  good  faith  displayed  by  Omar ;  he  re- 
fused to  pray  in  any  of  the  Chnsti^  churches,  lest  the  Mussulmans 
should  take  advantage  of  his  example  and  convert  it  into  a  mosque. 
He  chose  the  ground  on  which  the  temple  of  Solomon  anciently  stood 
for  the  foundation  of  the  mosque  which  bears  his  name  ;  and  as  it  was 
covered  with  filth  of  every  kind,  he  set  the  example  of  clearing  the 
spot,  to  his  s0ldiers,  by  removing  some  of  the  rubbish  in  his  robe. 

Aleppo,  the  ancient  Beroea,  was  the  next  city  besieged  by  the  Sara- 
cens ;  it  was  valiantly  defended*  for  four  months,  but  was  finally  taken 
by  assault,  and  its  governor,  Gukinna,  with  several  of  his  principal  offi- 
cers, embraced  the  Mohammedan  faith.  Antioch  and  Cssarea  were 
taken  with  less  difficulty  ;  the  emperor  Heraclius  fled  from  the  province, 
and  his  son,  afler  a  few  unsuccessful  efforts,  followed  him  to  Constanti- 
nople. In  six  years  from  their  first  appearance  in  Syria,  the  Saracens 
completed  the  conquest  of  that  province,  and  of  Palestine,  and  secured 
their  acquisitions  by  occupying  the  mountain-fortresses  on  the  borders 
of  Cilicia.  Egypt  was  next  attacked  by  Amrd,  and  subdued  without 
much  difficulty.  Alexandria  alone  made  a  vigorous  defence;  but  it 
was  finally  taken  by  storm,  and  its  valuable  library  consigned  to  the 
flames,  through  the  fanaticism  of  Omar,  who  was  ignorant  of  literature 
and  science.  In  the  midst  of  these  triumphs  the  Khaliph  Omar  was 
assassinated  by  a  slave  (a.  d.  643).  During  his  reign  of  ten  years  and 
a  half,  the  Saracens  could  boast  that  they  had  subdued  Syria,  Chaldaea, 
Persia,  and  Egypt ;  taken  thirty-six  thousand  cities,  towns,  and  castles ; 
destroyed  four  thousand  Christiaa  churches,  fire  and  idol  temples,  and 
built  fourteen  hundred  mosques. 

Omar's  memoiy  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  the  Soonnees, 
and  is  eqally  execrated  by  the  Sheeahs.  His  severity  and  simplicity, 
which  bordered  on  barbarism,  are  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  luxury 
and  magnificence  of  his  successors.  He  had  no  state  or  pomp,  he 
lived  in  a  mean  house ;  his  mornings  were  spent  in  preaching  or  pray- 
ing at  the  mosque,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  day  he  was  to  be  found  in 
the  public  market-place,  where,  clothed  in  a  tattered  robe,  he  adminis- 
tered justice  to  all  comers,  directed  .the  affairs  of  his  increasing  empire, 
and  received  ambassadors  froDp  the  most  powerful  princes  of  the  east. 
To  him  the  Arabs  are  indebted  for  the  era  of  the  Hejira ;  before  his  reign 
they  counted  their  years  from  such  epochs  as  wars,  famines,  plagues, 
remarkable  tempests,  or  harvests  of  unusual  plenty.  He  was  the  first 
to  establish  a  police  in  Medina  and  the  other  great  cities  of  the  empire. 
Before  his  reign,  the  Arabs^  i^^customed  to  lawless  independence,  would 
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admit  of  no  restraint,  and  the  immense  conquests  of  the  Saracens  had 
caused  sach  a  concourse  of  strangers  in  the  seats  of  government,  that 
cities  became  nearly  as  insecure  places  of  residence  as  the  open  coun- 
try. Omar  also  established  a  regular  system  of  pay  for  soldiers  in  the 
field,  and  he  also  instituted  pensions  for  the  wounded  and  disabled  sol- 
diers ;  indeed  the  old  companions  of  Mohammed,  those  who  had  borne 
the  dangers  and  dilfficulties  that  beset  the  prophet  in  the  earlier  part  of 
his  career,  having  been  rendered  incapable  of  acquiring  fresh  plunder 
by  wounds  and  age,  would  have  perished  miserably  but  for  the  provis- 
ion which  Omar  made  for  their  support  in  their  declining  years. 

Omar,  by  his  will,  appointed  six  commissioners  to  elect  a  new  kha- 
liph,  and  their  choice  fell  on  Othman-ebn-AfTan,  whose  pliancy  of  dis- 
position appears  to  have  been  his  chief  recommendation.  The  change 
of  their  sovereign  did  not  abate  the  rage  for  conquest  among  the  Sara- 
cens. They  ceased  to  limit  their  exertions  to  land ;  a  fleet  fitted  out  by 
Moawiyah,  the  governor  of  Syria,  subdued  the  island  of  Cyprus  (a.  d. 
647),  while  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  armies  penetrated  into  Armenia 
and  Nubia.  The  island  of  Rhodes  was  a  still  more  important  acquisi- 
tion :  it  yielded  to  Moawiyah  almost  without  a  struggle ;  its  celebrated 
Colossus  was  broken  to  pieces  and  sold  to  a  Jew,  who  loaded  nine 
hundred  camels  with  the  metal  that  it  contained.  Othman's  weakness 
soon  rendered  him  odious  to  his  warlike  subjects.  The  Egyptian  army 
revolted,  and  marched  to  besiege  him  in  Medina ;  their  discontents 
were  appeased  for  a  time  by  the  exertions  of  AH,  but  the  insurgents 
having  reason  to  suspect  that  the  khaliph  meditated  vengeance,  retraced 
their  steps,  and  murdered  him  in  his  palace  (a.  d.  656).  The  Koran, 
stained  with  the  blood  of  Othman,  is  said  to  be  still  preserved  at  Da- 
mascus. 

Immediately  after  the  murder  of  Othman,  Ali,  the  cousin  and  son-in- 
law  of  the  prophet,  was  proclaimed  khaliph.  His  accession  was  the 
signal  for  disorders,  which  threatened  the  speedy  ruin  of  the  Saracenic 
empire.  His  old 'enemy  Ayesha,  the  widow  of  Mohammed,  excited  a 
revolt  in  Arabia,  afiecting  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Othman,  though  sher 
had  more  than  consented  to  his  death ;  Moawiyah  headed  a  revolt  in 
Syria ;  and  the  turbulent  army  of  Egypt  set  their  sovereign's  authority 
at  defiance.  The  first  combat  was  against  the  partisans  of  Ayesha, 
who  were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  she  herself  made  prisoner. 
Ali  not  only  spared  the  life  of  this  turbulent  woman,  but  assigned  her  a 
large  pension. 

Moawiydh  was  a  far  more  dangerous  enemy.  By  his  aflected  zeal 
for  religion,  he  had  won  the  friendship  of  many  of  the  companions  of 
the  prophet,  while  his  descent  from  the  ancient  chiefs  of  Mecca  pn>- 
cured  the  support  of  many  who  had  yielded  reluctantly  to  the  sway  of 
Mohammed.  The  rival  armies  met  in  the  plains  of  Saffein,  on  the  west- 
em  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  more  than  ninety  days  were  spent  in 
undecisive  skirmishes.  At  length  Moawiyah,  finding  his  forces  rapidly 
diminishing,  adopted  the  following  singular  expedient,  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  Amni  ;  he  ordered  a  copy  of  the  Koran  to  be  fixed  on  the  tup 
of  a  pike,  and  directed  a  herald  to  proclaim,  in  the  presence  of  iNith 
armies,  that  he  was  willing  to  decide  all  differences  by  this  sacred  code. 
Ali*8  soldiers  forced  him  to  consent  to  a  truce  ;  two  commissioners  were 
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chosen  to  regulate  the  articles  of  peace ;  and  Amrti,  who  appeared  on 
the  part  of  Moawiydh,  contrived  to  have  his  friend  proclaimed  khaliph. 
The  war  was  renewed,  but  no  decisive  battle  was  fought.  At  length 
some  enthusiasts  met  accidentally  at  Mecca  and  began  to  discuss  the 
calamities  that  threatened  the  ruin  of  Islamism.  One  of  them  remarked 
that  no  one  of  Uie  claimants  of  the  throne  deserved  to  reign,  since  they 
had  jointly  and  severally  inflicted  great  sufferings  on  the  faithful,  and 
brought  religion  into  jeopardy.  Three  of  them  then  agreed  to  devote 
themselves  for  the  public  good,  and  on  the  same  day  to  assassinate  Am- 
ru,  Moawiyah,  and  Ali.  The  two  former  escaped ;  All  became  a  vic- 
tim (▲.  D.  661),  and  Moawiyah,  without  much  resistance,  became  chief 
of  the  Saracenic  empire,  and  founded  the  Ommiade  dynasty  of  khaliphs. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Mohammed,  a  little  before  his  last  illness, 
declared,  "  The  khaliphate  will  not  last  more  than  thirty  years  after  n^ 
death ;"  if  this  prediction  was  not  devised  after  the  event,  it  was  singu- 
larly fulfilled  by  the  murder  of  his  nephew  and  son-in-law.  AU's  mem- 
ory is  justly  venerated  by  the  Mussulmans ;  he  was  inferior  in  states- 
manship to  his  predecessors,  but  he  was  certainly  the  most  amiable  of 
the  khaliphs.  His  mildness,  placidity,  and  yieldmg  disposition,  which 
rendered  him  so  beloved  in  private  life,  were  however  fatal  to  him  in  an 
age  of  distraction  and  civil  warfare.  His  family  continued  to  be  revered 
J^g  after  his  death ;  but  their  popularity  excited  the  jealousy  of  sue- 
eecSUuig  khaliphs,  and  most  of  them  perished  by  open  violence  or  secret 
assassination.  The  martyrdom  of  Hassan  and  Hossein,  the  sons  of 
Ali,  is  yearly  celebrated  by  the  Sheeaha  of  India  and  Persia  with  great 
solemnity;  and  on  these  occasions  the  afi^ting  incidents  of  uese 
events  are  so  vividly  represented,  that  travellers  would  suppose  the 
bursts  of  grief  they  witness,  to  be  caused  by  some  recent  and  over- 
whelming calamity. 

During  these  commotions  the  career  of  Saracenic  conquest  had  been 
suspended ;  but  under  the  Ommiade  dynasty  the  military  spirit  of  the 
Arabs  was  restored  to  its  former  strength.  Egypt  furnished  an  excel- 
.lent  key  to  southern  Europe  and  western  Africa.  Thrice  the  Saracens 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  enterprise  against  the  countries  west 
of  Egypt ;  but  at  length  their  perseverance  was  crowned  with  success, 
and  Sie  creed  of  Mohammed  was  extended  through  northern  Africa  to 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

Count  Julian,  a  Gothic  noble,  irritated  by  the  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  sovereign,  Roderic,  invited  the  Saracens  into  Spain  (a. 
D.  710).  A  aiimerous  army  of  adventurers  crossed  tiie  straits,  and, 
•ided  by  the  resentment  of  the  persecuted  Jews,  subdued  the  entire 
peninsula,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  district  in  the  Asturian  mount- 
ains. Not  content  with  this  success,  the  Saracens  crowed  the  P3rffe- 
nees,  sod  advanced  through  France  to  the  Loire :  they  even  meditated 
.a  plsA  of  cooquest,  which  would  have  subjected  all  Christendom  to  their 
yoke ;  they  proposed  to  conquer  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  then 
de^oeAding  the  Danube  to  extecmiinate  the  Greek  empire,  whose  capital 
.tbey  had  already  twice  assailed.  The  val(»:  of  Charles  Martel,  who 
•oompletely  defeated  the  Saracens  in  a  memorable  battle,  that  lasted 
seven.  4ays  (a.  d.  732),  rescued  Europe  from  the  Mohammedan  yoke. 
fija  gwAdsoB,  Ciybsrlemagne^  4rore  .the  Saaraoeiw  faaek  to  the  Ebio  $  and 
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ihoagh  tbey  cdbeequeii^  recovered  tlieir  Spanisli  provinces,  they  were 
ioTced  to  respeot  the  Pyre&ees  as  the  bulwark  of  Christendom. 

The  levolntioii  which  transferred  the  khaiiphate  from  the  descendants 
of  Moawiyih  to  the  posterity  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Mohammed,  led  to 
Ihe  dianieiidieniieBt  of  the  empire.  Mohammed,  the  grandson  of  Abbas, 
had  long  fae«n  engaged  in  forming  a  party  to  suppoit  the  rights  of  his 
house,  and  from  his  obscure  residence  in  Syria,  sent  emissaries  into  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  empire,  to  secure  partisans  for  an  approaching 
struggle.  On  the  death  of  Mohammed,  his  son,  Ibrahim,  succeeded  to 
his  influence  and  his  claims  ;  he  sent  Abu  Moslem  as  the  representative 
of  his  party  into  Khorassan,  and  there  that  intrepid  warrior  for  the  first 
time  raised  the  black  standard  of  the  house  of  Abbas.  From  this  time 
the  parties  that  rent  the  Saracenic  empire  were  distinguished  by  the 
colors  chosen  as  their  cognizance ;  black  was  the  ominous  badge  of  the 
Abbassides,  white  of  the  Ommiades,  and  green  of  the  Fatimites,  who 
claimed  to  be  descended  from  Mohammed,  through  Fatima,  the  daughter 
of  the  prophet  and  the  wife  of  AH.  Abiii  Abbas,  sumamed  Al  Saffah, 
or  the  Sanguinary,  overthrew  the  last  of  the  Ommiade  line  near  the 
river  Jab,  and  not  only  put  him  to  death,  but  massacred  all  the  princes 
of  his  family  whom  he  could  seize,  broke  open  the  sepulchres  of  all  the 
khaliphs  from  Moawiyih  downward,  burned  their  mouldering  contents, 
and  scattered  the  ashes  to  the  winds. 

Ninety  members  of  the  Ommiade  family  were  living  at  Damascus 
after  their  submission,  under  what  they  believed  the  safe  protection  of 
Abdallah-Ebn-Ali,  the  uncle  of  the  khsdiph.  One  day,  when  they  were 
all  assembled  at  a  feast  to  which  they  had  been  invited  by  the  governor, 
a  poet,  according  to  a  preconcerted  arrangement,  presented  himself  be- 
fore Abdallah  and  recited  some  verses  enumerating  the  crimes  of  the 
house  of  Moawiyah,  calling  for  vengeance  on  their  devoted  heads,  and 
pointing  out  the  dangers  to  which  their  existence  exposed  the  house  of 
Abbas.  "  God  has  cast  them  down,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  why  dost  not 
thou  trample  upon  them  ?*' 

This  abominable  exhortation  fell  upon  willing  ears ;  Abdallah  gave 
the  signal  to  the  executioners  whom  he  had  already  prepared,  and 
ordered  the  ninety  guests-  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  clubs  in  his  pres- 
ence. When  the  last  had  fainted  under  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 
he  ordered  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying  to  be  piled  together,  and 
carpets  to  be  thrown  over  the  ghastly  heap.  He  then,  with  the  rest  of 
his  guests,  ascended  this  horrible  platform,  and  there  they  revelled  in  a 
gorgeous  banquet,  careless  of  the  groans  and  agony  below ! 

Abd-er-rahman,  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  khaUph,  alone  escaped 
from  this  indiscriminate  massacre.  After  a  series  of  almost  incredible 
adventures,  he  reached  Spain,  where  the  Saracens,  fondly  attached  to 
the  memory  of  Moawiydh,  chose  him  for  their  sovereign,  and  he  thus 
became  the  fotmder  of  the  second  djmasty  of  the  Ommiade  khaliphs. 

This  example  of  separation  was  followed  by  the  Edrissites  of  Mauri- 
tania, and  the  Fatimites  and  Aglabites  of  eastern  Africa.  Bagdad, 
founded  by  Almansdr,  became  the  capital  of  the  Abbasside  dynasty. 
The  khaliphs  of  this  line  were  generous  patrons  of  science,  literature, 
and  the  arts,  especially  Harun-al-Rashid,  the  hero  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  and  his  son  AI  Mam<in.    The  love  of  learning  spread  from  Bag- 
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dad  into  the  other  Saracenic  countries ;  the  Ommiade  kkaliphs  founded 
seyeral  universities  in  Spain,  the  Fatimites  established  schools  in  Egypt, 
and  the  Mahommedan  nations  were  distinguished  for  their  attainments 
in  physical  science,  while  Europe  remained  sunk  in  barbarism.  The 
Saracenic  empire  gradually  passed  from  splendor  into  weakness ;  the 
Turkish  mercenaries  employed  by  the  later  khaliphs  became  the  mas- 
ters of  their  sovereign  ;  and  the  dignity,  after  being  long  an  empty  title, 
was  finally  abolished  (a.  d.  1258). 
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CHAPTfiR  m. 
RESTORATION  OF  THE  WESTERN  EMPIRE. 

SBGVfDir  Iv— 7^  Life  vf  Chariemmgne* 


Wbjbn  the  lual  gf  th(»  feeble  draeewlaiitft  of  C^ovis  waa  detiuNmed  bf 
Pepio,  Franca,  by  beiag  bfeii|;bft  into  ckwe  connaxioii  with  tha  Sae  of 
Roma,  baoaoe  tka  maat  ptomuieiil  atate  in  Eoropa,  and  dio  foondalion 
waa  laid  for  tha  ayitam  <^  poliey  which  hna  ainca  pievaiiBd  in  Europe, 
b^  the  union  of  the  higheai  eoalaainatieai  anthority  with  the  moat  extettp- 
ayive  civil  power^  Many  oiicnmataaeea  had  pv^riooaly  conapired  to 
give  tha  popea,  aa  the  biiahopa  of  Home  weie  caDed  from  an  unknown 
period,  graai  and  oomtnandinig  authority  otw  tha  Chriatian  nationa  of 
the  Weat«  Among  the  moal  influential,  waa  the  extravagant  claim  t* 
the  ancient  away  of  the  C«aara»  K'^^J  ^9^  ^  ^  Byzantine  empe^ 
toia,  when  they  had  neither  meana  nor  ab^ty  to  auppont  their  pieten- 
eiona.  Wearied  by  the  pride  and  cruelty  of  die  Gteeka,  the  Itdiana 
auppoited  the  papal  power  aa  a  oounterpoiae  to  the  imperial,  and  were 
eager  to  have  the  biabop  of  Rome  recogniaed  aa  head  of  the  Chriatiaa 
church,  to  prevent  the  title  Akwi  being  uanrped  by  Ae  patriarch  of  Con* 
atantinople.  The  recognition  of  Pepin'a  elevEtaon  to  ^e  throne  ai 
France  waa  aomething  more  than  a  mere  form :  it  waa  a  ratification  of 
hia  daima  by  the  only  authority  that  waa  reapectad  by  the  nationa  ot 
weatem  Europe.  In  return,  Pepin  saTo  military  aid  to  the  popea,  in 
their  ware  with  the  Lombarda,  and  openly  prodaimed  himaelf  the 
champion  of  the  church.  The  French  kinr  intrmtad  the  command  ef 
the  armiea  he  eaiployed  in  Italy  to  1^  joimM  aon,  Karl,  better  known 
by  hia  Fvench  name,  ChariiNnagne.  The  prince,  thua  eariy  brought 
into  public  life,  diaplayed  more  than  ordinafy  abihtiea,  bodi  aa  a  general 
nod  a  atateaman;  he  acted  a  dietiagniahed  part  in  Uie  aufafugation  of 
▲quitaine,  and  deaervedly  obtained  &a  faaaa  of  adding  thai  fine  piovinoe 
to  tha  deminiona  of  the  Franka. 

Peinn  did  not  long  aurvive  tUa  aocpuaition;  pnrauing  ihe  periiicioQa 
policy  which  had  akeady  proved  ao  deatnietive  to  the  preceding  dyna»- 
tVf  he  divided  hia  dominioaa  between  hia  aona  Charlea  and  Cailaman. 
Their  mutual  jealouaiea  would  have  exploded  in  civil  war,  but  for  iSbib 
iudicioua  interference  of  their  mother  Bertha.  At  length  Cariomaa 
died  auddenfy ;  hia  wife  and  children  fied  to  the  Lombarda,  hia  aubjecta, 
with  one  accord,  reaolved  to  have  Charlemagne  for  their  aovereign,  and 
thua  the  French  monarchy  waa  again  reunited  under  a  aingle  head. 
The  protection  granted  to  the  kMNkf  of  Carlemanwaa  not  the  onlT 
ground  of  heatility  between  Charlemagne  and  the  Lombard  king  DeaidU 
eriua ;  Charlemagne  had  BMOied,  and  aikaiwaid  rapudfartod,  thnt  moo^ 
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arch's  daughter ;  Desiderius  menaced  war,  but  liad  not  the  means  of 
executing  his  threats  ;  Charlemagne  was  prerented  from  crossing  the 
Alps,  by  the  appearance  of  a  more  formidable  enemy  on  his  eastern 
frontiers. 

The  Saxons,  and  other  Germanic  tribes,  were  stiU  snnk  in  idolatry : 
they  frequently  devastated  the  frontier  proyinces  of  the  Christian  Franks, 
and  showed  particular  animosity  to  the  churches  and  ministers  of  re- 
ligion. A  missionary,  St.  Libuinus,  had  Tainly  endeavored  to  convert 
the  Saxons  by  denouncing  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  against  their  idol* 
atry ;  irritated  by  his  reproaches,  they  expelled  him  from  their  coimtry, 
burned  the  church  erected  at  Daventer,  and  slew  the  Christians.  The 
general  convocation  of  the  Franks,  called  from  the  time  of  meeting  the 
Champ  de  Mai',  was  at  the  time  assembled  at  Worms  mider  the  presi- 
dency of  Charles ;  its  members  regarded  the  massacre  at  Daventer  as 
a  just  provocation,  and  war  was  declared  against  the  Saxons.  As  the 
assembly  of  the  Chanip  de  Mai  was  at  once  a  coivventien  of  the  estates 
sad  a  review  of  the  military  power  ef  the  Franks,  an  army  was  in  im* 
mediate  readiness:  Charlemagne  evossed  the  Rhinoj  captured  their 
principal  fortresses,  de^royed  their  national  idol,  and  compelled  them 
to  give  hostages  for  their  Intnre  good  conduct.  He  had  scarcely  re- 
tained home,  when  he  was  summoned  iaio  Itsly,  to  rescue  the  pope 
&om  the  wrath  of  Desiderins,  who,  enn^ed  at  the  pontes  refusal  to 
recognise  the  ckims  of  the  sons  of  Cailonmn,  had  actually  laid  siege 
to  Rome.  Like  Hannibal  In  ancient,  and  Napoleon  in  modem  time?, 
ChaxieinagQe  forced  a  passage  over  the  Alps,  and  was  actually  de- 
scending from  the  mountains  before  the  Lombards  knew  of  his  having 
oommenced  his  march.  Desiderins,  after  vainly  attempting  to  check 
the  Franks  in  the  defiles,  abandoned  the  field,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
Pavia.  The  city  was  takim  after  a  year's  siege :  during  the  interval, 
Chwlemagne  visited  Rome,  and  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm  by 
the  pope  and  the  citizens.  Soon  after  his  return  to  his  camp  Pavia 
surrendered,  Desiderins  and  his  qneen  were  confined  in  separate  mon- 
asteries, and  the  iron  crown,  usuuly  worn  by  the  kings  of  Lombardy, 
was  traced  upon  the  head  of  the  French  monarch. 

The  Saxons  and  Lombards  made  several  vigorous  effbrts  to  shake  off 
the  yoke,  but  their  insurrections  were  easily  suppressed ;  while,  how- 
efver^  alanntng  discontents  prevailed  in  both  nations,  Charlemagne 
wias  involved  in  a  new  and  perilous  war.  A  Saracenic  prince  sought 
refiige  in  the  Frenoh.couit,  and  persuaded  the  monarch  to  lead  an  army 
over  the  Pyrenees.  The  fh>ntier  provinces  were  easily  subdued,  owing 
to  the  disputes  that  divided  the  Mohsmnedans  in  Spain.  Charlemagne 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Saracens  at  Saragossa,  but  before  he 
could  complete  his  conquest,  he  was  recaDed  home  by  a  new  and  more 
dangerous  Revolt  of  the  Saxons.  The  rear-guard  of  the  French,  com- 
nai^ed  by  the  gallant  Roland,  was  treacherously  assailed  on  its  return, 
by  the  Gascons,  in  the  defiles  of  Roncesvalles,  and  almost  wholly  de- 
stioyed.  The  oelefarated  valley  of  Roncesvalles  is  the  line  of  commu- 
nicatien  between  Franoe  and  Navarre ;  the  road  through  it  is  rugged 
and  tortuous,  with  narrow  gorges  between  steep  mountains.  Whife  the 
Franks  were  toiling  throli^  these  defiles,  the  Oaseoiis  and  Navarrese 
formsd  aabuseades  on  die  amnauts  of  the  mountains,  concealed  by  Ae 
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t&iek  ibreists  with  wldcb  thd^  abound.    Aft^  the  greater  |)art  of  the 

army  had  passed,  the  mountaineers  suddenly  rushed  down  the  steeps, 

fell  upon  me  rear-guard,  and  the  divisions  intrusted  with  the  charge  of 

the  baggage.    The  Franks  were  surprised  but  not  disheartened ;  they 

made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  yainly  tried  to  cut  their  way  to  the 

main  body ;  but  the  assailants  had  the  advantage  of  a  light  equipment , 

and  a  fkvorable  position ;  the  whole  of  the  rear-guard  was  cut  off,  and 

the  baggage  plundered  before  Charlemagne  knew  that  they  were  en*' 

dangered;  and  the  mountaineers  disappeared  so  rapidly  with  their 

booty  that  all  pursuit  was  unavailing.     Such  was  the  battle  of  Ronces- 

valles,  which  has  been  strangely  exaggerated  and  misrepresented  by' 

writers  of  romance. 

But  though  the  legendary  account  of  Roncesvalles  contains  a  T^ry, 
small  portion  of  tinth,  it  i?  not  devoid  of  historical  importance,  because 
there  never  was  a  history  which  possessed  wider  influence  than  this  ro-j 
mantic  tale.  It  was  by  singing  the  song  of  Roland  that  the  Nonnans 
were  encouraged  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  the  .French  inspired  to 
their  most  glonotis  deeds.  We  must  therefore  give  an  abstract  of  the 
ancient  tradition. 

According  to  ihe  legend,  Charlemagne,  in  a  war  which  lasted  more 
than  seven  years,  had  neariy  completed  the  conquest  of  Spain.  Tbe 
Moorish  monarch,  whom  the  romancers  are  pleased  to  designate  Mar-^ 
siles,  in  dread  of  total  ruin  held  a  council  of  his  principal  emirs  and' 
noMes,  who  unanimously  Tecommended  him  to  conciliate  Charles  by 
immediate  submission.  A  Saracen  ambassador,  with  the  usual  incon- 
sistency of  romance,  is  said  to  have  been  pitched  close  to  the  Spanish 
marches,  and  he  addressed  the  monarch  in  the  following  words :  **  God 
protect  you !  Behold  here  are  presents  which  my  master  sends ;  and  he 
engages  if  you  withdraw  from  Spain  to  come  and  do  you  homage  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle." 

Charlemagne  summoned  his  twelve  paladins  to  council,  to  deliberate 
on  this  offef.    Roland  strenuously  opposed  entering  into  any  terms  with' 
an  infidel,  and  declared  that  it  was  their  duty  to  rescue  Spain  from  the 
dominion  of  the  crescent,  and  place  it  under  the  banner  of  the  cross. 
Two  of  the  paladins,  however,  Ganelon  and  the  duke  N^iimes,  main- 
tained that  it  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  chivalry  to  refuse  grace  to  a' 
ce/nquered  enemy.     Charlemagne,  who  in  the  romances  is  represented' 
88  a  perfect  model  of  knightly  courtesy,  yielded  to  the  arguments  of  the 
friends  of  peace,  and  inquired  which  of  his  peers  would*  undertake  to 
letnm  with  the  ambassador,  and  bear  back  a  suitable  reply  to  the  king 
Maniles.     Ganelon  proffered  his  services,  but  Roland  contemptuously 
declared  him  unfit  for  such  a  duty,  and  offered  himself  in  his  stead. 

A  warm  debate  arose  in  the  council ;  Ganelon,  irritated  by  the  scorn 
with  which  Roland  treated  his  pretensions,  and  indignant  at  some  im- 
putations on  his  fidelity  and  courage,  said  angrily  to  his  rival,  *'  Take 
care  that  some  mischief  does  nOt  overtake  you.**  noland,  among  whose 
virtuous  qualities  moderation  can  not  be  enumerated,  replied,  "  Gr6  to, 
fwi  speak  like  a  fool !  We  want  men  of  sense  to  carry  our  messages ; 
if  the  emperor  pleases,  I  will  go  in  your  place."  In  great  irritation' 
Ganelon  replied,  '*  Charles  is  commander  here ;  I  submit  myse^*  to  his' 
will."    At  these  woMs  Roland  buiBt  into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter ; 
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but  tlus  act  of  diflcouiteqr  «•  offsaded  the  rest  of  tbe  jfni^iin^,  that 
i¥ith  one  voice  they  recQauDended  GaneloA  w  the  iQOst  9ittt  ^ble  ainbatf 
sador  to  be  seat  to  Morsiles. 

The  Saracenic  ambassadoT  had  received  private  information  of  the 
angry  di&cussion  wMch  had  taken  place  in  the  imperial  council.  A» 
he  returned  to  his  court,  he  took  every  opportunity  of  reminding  Gane- 
Ion  of  the  insult  he  had  received,  and  though  he  did  not  immediateiy  suc- 
ceed, he  certainly  weakened  the  paladin's  loyaky,  and  led  him  secretly . 
to  deliberate  on  the  possibility  of  obtaiuinff  revenge  by  means  of  trea* 
son.  At  his  first  interview  with  Marsiles,  ne  maintained  the.  phde  and 
dignity  of  a  French  chevalier*  *'  Charles  is  now  old,"  said  the  Moorish 
monarch,  **  he  must  be  close  upon  a  hundred  years  of  age ;  does  be  not 
think  of  taking  some  repose?"  Qanelon  fijcmly  repued,  "No!  no! 
Charles  is  ever  powerful ;  so  long  ss  he  has  round  him  the  twelve  peers 
of  France,  but  particularly  Oliver  and  Roland,  Charles  need,  not  fear  a 
living  man."  Subsequent,  conversations,  however,  enaUed  the  Moorish 
iponarch  to  work  upon  Ganelon's  cupidity,  and  his^  jeafeusy  of  Boland, 
so  effectually,  that  be  agreed  to  supply  him  with  such  information  as 
would  enable  him  to  cut  off  the  rear  of  the  Christian  army,  when  it  re- 
turned to  Ronceavallea«  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

Ganelon  returned  to  the  Chnstian  camp,  and  informed  the  emperor, 
that  Marsiles  had  consented  to  become  his  vassal,  and  pay  him  tribute. 
Charles  immediately  gave  orders  tl^t  the  amiy  should  return  to  Fiance ; 
he  took  the  command  of  the  van  in  person ;  the  reai-guard  intrusted 
with  the  csure  of  the  baggage  and  plunder,  followed  at  a  little  distance 
t)irough  the  passes  of  Roncesvalles. 

In  the  meantime  jV)[arsiIes  had  collected  an  immense  army,  consisting 
not  merely  qf  his  own  subjects,  but  of  numerous  auxiliaries  from  Bar- 
bary,  Morocco,  and  the  wild  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  Acconling 
to  die  instructions  of  Ganelon,  he  sent  large  detachments  of  his  men  to 
occupy  tb^  woods  and  mountaina  ^fhicb  overhung  **  the  gloomy  Ronces- 
valles^ strait." 

When  the  Christians  were  involved  in  the  pass,  they  were  suddenly 
attacked,  at  the  same  moment,  b  front,  flank,  and  rear.  Oliver  clam-* 
bered  up  a  tree  in  order  to  discover  the  number  of  the  enemy.  Per- 
ceiyiug  that  their  hosts  were  vastly  superior  to  the  French,  he.  called* 
out  to  Roland,  ^*  Brother  inamv9 !  the  pagans  are  very  nun^erous,  and 
wo  Christians  are  few  ^  if  you  sounded  your  hopi  the  emperor  Charlea 
lyould  bring  us  succor."  Rokod  replied,  "  God  forbid  that  my  lioeago* 
should  he  diabonored  by  such  a  deed !  I  wiQ  strike  with  n^  good 
aword  Durandel ;-  and  the  pagans  falling  beneath  my  blows,  will  discover 
that  they  have  been  led  hither  by  their  evil  fate."  '*  Sound  your  hpm^ 
companion  i^  anu^ !"  reiterated  Oliver ;  ^  the  enemies  hem  us  in  on 
every  side."  ."  No !"  repeated  Roland,  our  Franks  are  gallant  waniors ; 
they  will  strike  heavy  blows,  and  cut  through  the  host  of  the  foul  pay- 
nim."  He  then  prepared  his  troops  for  action.  Archbishop  Turpin, 
perceivijig  that  the  fight  would  be  desperate  and  bloody,  commanded  all- 
the  8oldie];s  to  Iqieel,  and  join  in  a  general  confession  d*  faith,  af4,er, 
which  he  bestowed  upon  uxeu^  absolution,  and  his  episcc^pal  benedic- 
tion. 

7I19  Qh^Hwi  wade  a  gallant  defi9n|ce,^  ^t  nuu^bera  fiiyally  tiir. 
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tdMf^ed  m^  Vft1<yr.  **  Down  went  ihiny  a  noble  chA ;  cloreh  wa'a 
manjr  a  plurtied  -helmet.  The  lances  ^ere  shivered  in  Ae  grasp  of 
Chrislenaoni's  knights,  and  the  swords  dropped  from  their  wearied 
arms.*  Turpin,  Oliver,  and  Roland,  stiQ  survived,  and  faintly  main* 
tained  iflie  fight.  At  length,  Koland  turning  to  Oliver,  exclaimed,  "  t 
wiH  sound  my  hom,  Charles  will  hear  us,  and  we  may  yet  hope  again 
to  see  our  beloved  France.**  ''Oh!  shame  and  disgrace.'^  answered 
Oliver>  **  why  did  you  not  sound  when  first  I  asked  yon  ?  Tne  best  war- 
riors of  .Fl*ance  have  been  sacrificed  to  your  temerity :  we  must  die 
with  them  !**  Turpin,  however,  insisted  that  the  hom  should  be  blown 
as  a  signal  to  the  emperor ;  and  Jlolaqd  blew  such  a  blast,  that  the 
hlood  spurted  from  his  mouth,  and  his  wounds,  opened  afreBn,  poured 
forth  torrems.  Charles,  though  thirty  Ibagues  distant^  heard  the  sound, 
and  said,  **  Our  men  are  engaged  at  disadvantage ;  we  must  haste^  to 
their  assistance."  "  I  do  not  believe  it,**  replied  the  traitor  Gan6lon, 
and  dissuaded  the  emperor.  Roland  once  foiore,  widi  his  dying  breath, 
rung  a  wailing  blast  from  the  hom.  Charles  knew  the  character  of  the 
sound.  **  Eva  has  come  upon  us,"  he  exclaimed  ;  ''  those  are  the  dy- 
ing notes  of  my  nephew  Roland  T  He  hastily  returned  to  Roncesval- 
les  ;  but  Roland,  and  all  his  companions,  lay  dead  upon  the  plain,  and 
&e  c^mperor  oould  only  honor  their  corpses  with  Christian  burial. 

Such  are  the  salient  points  in  the  old  romance,  on  which  the  song 
of  Rcilaiid  is  funded.  So  late  as  the  close  of  the  fiileenth  century 
the  nartative  was  received  as  an  historical  fact ;  an4  when  John,  king 
of  France,  a  -little  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Poioti^rs,  reproached  his 
«M>bles  that  there  were  no  Rolands  to  be  fouhd  in  his  army,  an  aged 
knight  replied,  "  Sire,  Rolands  would  pot  be  wanting,  if  we  cduld  find 
a.  Chwrlema^n^.** 

The  devastations  of  the  Saxons,  which  recalled  Chkrlet^iagne  from 
Spaia^  exceeded  anything  which  Europe  had  witnessed  since  the  days 
of  Attiia.  Witikind,  'prince  of  Westphalia,  was  the  lesder  of  this  dan^ 
geroas  revolt ;  he  had  united  his  countrymen  into  one  great  national 
confederaey,  and  long  maintained  a  desperate  stmggle  against  th^ 
whale  atrehgth  of  the  Ft^ench  monarchy.  He  was  at  length  irretrieva* 
bly  roiike4,  and  mi^mitting  to  the  conqueror,  became  a  Christian.  Sev« 
oral  minor  revolts  in  his  extensive  dominions  troubled  the  ri^ign  of* 
Charlemagne,  but  he  quelled  them  all,  and  secured  the  trantjiUllity  o^ 
6erin«iy>  bodi  hf  ai^uing  tke  Saxons,  and  destroying  the  last  »m- 
nant  of  the  barbaroiM  Avars  who  had  settled  in  Hungary.  The  brie^ 
intervals  of  tranquiUity  were  spent  by  this  wise  monarch  in  extending 
the  blessings  ef  civilisation  to  his  subjects,  by  establishing  achools. 
and  patroikiaing  science  and  literature.  In  these  labors  he  was  asisisted 
by  Alcnin^  an  English  monk,  the  most  accomplished  schol^  of  hia 
age.  Such  was  the  fame  of  the  French  monarchy  at  this  time,  that 
embassies  came  to  the  court  from  the  most  distant  contempprary  sover- 
eigns. The  most  remaikable  was  that  sent  from  tha  renowned  Haxun- 
er-Hashfdt  khaliph  of  Bagdad ;  among  the  presents  they  brought  were 
some  oeautifttl  pieces  of  deok-wock,  which  were  regarded  as  something 
almost  miraenlous  in  western  Europe,  where  the  m^dchanical  arts  were 
still  in  their  infancy. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  glories,  Charlemagne  was  alarmed  by  the 
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appearance  of  a  new  enemy  on  the  coasts  pf.  FraQce>  wl^oee  iilewiH 
sions,  thougti  repelled,  fillea  ^e  moaaick's  presoient  mind  with  sad 
bodings  of  future  danger.  These  were  the  Northmen,  or  Normans, 
pirates,  from  the  distant  shores  of  Scandinavia,  whose  thirst  of  plun- 
ider  was  stimulated  by  the  desire  of  revenging  the  wrongs  ^t  their 
idolatrous  brethren,  the  Saxons,  had  endured.  At  their  first  landing  in 
'France,  they  had  scarcely  time  to  commit  any  ravages,  for  they  fled  on 
the  news  of  the  dreaded  king's  approach.  Charlemagne  saw  their  d^ 
parting  ships  without  exultation ;  he  burst  into  tears.*  and  ptadicted 
that  these  "  sea-kings''  would  soon  prove  a  dreadful  scourge  to  southeni 
Europe. 

Probably  shout  the  same  time  that  Charles  was  excited  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  these  pirates,  whose  ferocity  and  courage  he  bad  learned 
'to  dread  during  his  expeditions  into,  the  north  of  Germany,  three  shipe 
of  a  similar  character  to  those  described,  entered  one  of  the  harbors 
on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Britain,  about  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  Anglo-Saxons  had  established  their  dominion  pver  the  southern  pait 
of  the  island,  and  given  it  the  name  of  AngLe-Land»  or  Bnglund. 

Here  the  sight  of  the  strange  ships  produced  the  same  doubts  as  in 
France.  The  Saxon  graf,  or  magistrate  of  the.  district,  proceeded  to 
the  shore  to  inquire  who  these  strangers  were,  and  what  they  wanted. 
The  foreigners,  who  had  just  disembarked,  attacked  him  and  his  escort 
without  provocation,  slew  them  on  the  spot,  pillaged  the  neighboring 
houses,  and  then  returned .  to  their  vessels.  Some  time  eli^^sed  before 
it  was  discovered  that  these  pirates  were  the  Danes,  or  Normani, 
names  with  which  the  ears  of  Anglo-Saxons  were  destined  soon  to 
form  a  terrible  familiarity. 

Soon  after  the  retreat  of  the  Normans,  Charlemagne  wf»  induced  to 
visit  Italy,  both  to  quell  the  rebellion  of  the  d^e  ^  Beneventum,  and 
to  rescue  Pope  Leo  from  his  insurgent  subjects.  He  succeeded  in  both 
enterprises,^  and  the  grjOeful  pontiff  sf»lf sonly  c^wned  has  benefactor 
Emperor  of  ths  West.  A  project  was  spon  after  formjsd  for  re-es* 
tablishing  the  ancient  Roman  empire,  by  uniting  Chulemsgne  to  the 
Byzantine  empress,  Irene,  but  this  was  preventeid  by  the  factioiis  of 
Constaujtinople ;  the  degraded  Greeks  dreaded  nothing  so  .much  as  the 
vigorous  administration  of  such  a  sovereign  as  the  restoier-  of  the 
l^estem  £n^»ire.. 

diarleVnagne  intended  to  divide  his  dominkms  eqnidiy  between  hie 
three  so^ ;  but  two  of  them  died  while  the  aiaraagenenta ,  wero  in 
progress,  and  Louis,  the  weakest  in  mind  ^d  body,  became  ac»le  heir 
to  Uie  eiQpire.  His  claims  were  solemnly  recognised  in  a  national 
fissembly  of  the  Frank  nobility,  at  Aix-larCbapeUe ;  soon  after  which, 
the  emperor  died,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  ago,  univebnally 
^ao^nted  throughout  Ms  extensive  dominions. 

*  The  monk  of  St.  Gall  tens  iis,  that  when  Charlemagne  wna  asked  the  csum 
of  thefte  tears,  he  repHed,  "  My  faithful  friends,  do  you  inquire  why  I  weep  thus 
bitlevly  t  Asittr«!By  it  is  not  that  I  dread  any  annoyance  to  myself  flrom  the  pi- 
mcy  of  those  wretBhcs;  hot  I  mm  deeply  aifeeted  to  find  that  they  have  dared  to 
visit,  these  ooasts  evea  in  ray  lifetime ;  aad  violent -grief  overwhdms  me,  when  I 
look  forward  to  the  evils  they  wiU  inflict  on  my  subjects."    . 
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Ths  Western  Empire,  eetablished  by  Charlemagne,  extended  from 
the  Ebro  in  the  west  to  ^e  Elbe  and  fiaab  in  the  east,  and  from  the 
dutchy  of  Beneyentum  an4  the  Adriatic  sea  to  the  river  Eyder,  which 
separated  the  Germanic  tribes  from  the  Scandinavian  hordes,  or,  as 
they  began  about  this  time  to  be  called,  the  Danes  and  Normans*  It 
consequently  included  sU  ancient  Gaul,  a  great  portion  of  Spain  and 
Ital^,  several  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  especially  Corsica,  Sar* 
dims,  and  the  Baleares,  western  and  northern  Germany,  with  a  consid- 
erable part  of  Pannonia,  or  Hungary.  No  other  European  power 
could  compete  with  that  of  the  Franks ;  the  monarchies  of  Norway, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Russia,  were  not  yet  founded ;  Eng- 
land was  still  divided  by  the  Heptarchy;  the  Saracenic  empire  in 
Spain  was  distracted  by  civil  commotions,  and  the  Christian  kingdom 
of  the  Asturias  was  barely  struggling  into  existence ;  finally,  the  By- 
zantine empire  was  sunk  into  hopeless  lethargy,  and  owed  its  continued 
existence  only  to  the  decay  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  amonff  the  Arabs^ 
after  the  seat  of  the  Xhaliphate  was  removed  to  Bagdad.  But  the  conr 
tinuation  of  an  empire  including  so  many  Rations  essentially  different 
in  interests,  habits,  and  feelings,  required  a  superior  genius  in  the  sov- 
exeign.  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  the  son  and  successor  of  Charlemagne, 
was  deficient  in  every  quality  that  a  ruler  shoidd  possess;  fooush, 
wesk,  and  superstitious,  ne  could  not  make  himself  beloved,  and  he 
failed  to  inspire  fear.  Yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  his  queen.  Her* 
^nengarde,  Louis  sanctioned  the  murder  of  his  nephew  Bernard,  and 
forc^  the  three  natural  sons  of  Charlemagne  to  assume  the  clerical 
tonsure,  by  which  they  were  for  ever  prevented  from  taking  a  share  in 
temporal  affairs.  These  crimes  had  scarcely  been  committed  when 
Loms  became  the  victim  of  remorse.  Unable  to  stifle  the  reproaches 
of  conscience,  he  appeared  before  the  general  assembly  of  his  sub* 
jects,  and  publicly  confessed  that  he  had  been  deeply  criminal  in  con* 
senting  to  the  murder  of  Bernard,  and  in  forcing  lus  brothers  tQ  enter 
religious  orders ;  he  humbly  besought  pardon  from  all  present,  solicited 
the  aid  of  their  prayers,  and  undertook  a  solemn  penance.  This 
strange  scene  rendered  Louis  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects ; 
some  doubted  his  sincerity,  others  questioned  his  motives,  but  all 
believed  this  public  confession  a  needless  sacrifice  of  the  royal 
dignity* 

Louis  ehoee  for  his  second  wife,  Judith,  the  daughter  of  a  Bavarian 
count.  His  three  sons  were  indignant  at  a  marriage  which  threatened 
to  prochice  new  sharers  in  their  inheritance,  but  nearly  four  yean 
elapsed  without  any  appearance  of  such  an  event.  At  length  the  em- 
press gave  birth  to  a  ciuld,  aft^nyard  known  as  Charles  the  Bald,  who 
was  popularly  said  to  be  the  son  of  her  unworthy  favorite,  Bernard 
ceont  of  Barcelona.  The  three  former  sons  of  Louis  not  only  refused 
to  acknowledge  their  new  brother,  but  took  up  aims  to  force  thenr  father 
to  dismiss  his  ministers  and  divorce  his  wife.  After  a  desultory  war 
XiOuis  {urevailed  over  his  rebellious  children,  but  the  fatigues  of  cam« 
paigning  broke  down  his  feeble  constitution,  and  put  an  end  to  his  in- 
glorious life.    The  seeds  of  discord  were  thickly  sown  during  his  lifoi 
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ihey  werefcureed  hilo  imtnrhj  after  bis  daldi  byUiimwiMdHiliAyiiCioA 
of  ids  dominions  between  his  three  eons. 

Scarcety  had  Louis  been  laid  in  the  grave,  -wben  his  soni  Lonis  the 
Oennanic  and  Charles  the  Bald  took  up  arms  agfainst  4»eir  eldet 
brother  LotBairey  and  engaged  him  in  a  general  battle  at  Fodtenay, 
which  proved  fatal  to  the  flower  c^  the  ancient  Frank  nobilitj  (a.  d. 
841).  After  a  desultory  war,  the  brothers  finally  agreed  on  a  panitiott 
of  the  empire,  by  whicn  Lo^iaire  obtained  Italj,  and  the  eastern  pnrr- 
inces  of  France ;  Louis  received  his  father's  Germanic  dominions ; 
and  to  Charles  were  assigned  the  provinces  of  France  west  of  th6 
8a6ne  and  the  Rhone,  together  with  the  Spanish  matches  (a.  d.  8431. 
Thus  Chailes  the  Bald  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  Frenca 
monarchy  properly  so  called,  for  hitherto  the  sovereigns  of  the  Ptanks 
were  Germans  in  language,  customs,  country,  and  blood.  It  is  unne* 
cessary  to  detail  the  petty  revolutions  in  the  family  of  Chaiiemagne ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  empire  was  momentarily  reunited  undet 
Charles  the  Fat,  younger  son  of  Louis  the  Germanic  (a.'d.  884),  but 
he  being  deposed  by  his  subjects,  its  dissolution  became  inevitable  \ 
from  its  fragments  were  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany,  with  the  states  of  Lorraine,  Burgundy,  and  Navarre. 

These  new  states  owed  their  origin  less  to  die  disputes  that  con^ 
vulsed  the  Carlovingian  family  than  to  the  exorbitant  power  of  the 
nobles,  which  had  been  increasing  ^rapidly  from  the  death  of  Charier- 
magne.  The  titles  of  duke  and  count  were. not  in  that  age  merely 
honorary;  they  conferred  nearly  despotic  sway  over  the  provinces. 
The  great  feudatories  of  the  crown  were  invested,  not  merely  widi  thd 
administration  of  justice  and  regulation  of  police  in  their  respective 
districts,  but  had  also  the  command  of  the  army  and  the  direction  of 
die  revenue.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  uni6n  of  such  different  and  im* 
portant  departments  of  government  in  a  jingle  person  must  necessarily 
have  been  dangerous  to  royal  authority,  and  constantly  tempted  aihbi- 
tious  nobles  to  proclaim  their  independence.  Charlemagne  saw  this 
evil,  and  endeavored  to  abate  the  danger  by  dividing  the  great  dutchies 
into,  several  counties ;  but  in  the  civil  wars  among  his  posterity,  rival 
competitors,  to  secure  the  support  of  powerful  fewlatories,  offereHi  the 
restored  dutchies  as  tempting  bribes,  and  frirther  weakened'  themselves 
hr  alienating  the  royal  domains  to  secure  the  favor  df  the  chtcrch^ 
Taking  advantage  of  this  impolicy,  the  dukes  iknd  counts  contrived  ti> 
make  their  dignities  hereditary ;  and  this  dangerous  innovatipn  was  noi 
Imly  sanctioned  by  Charles  die  Bald,  but  extended  to  all  flefs  (a.  d. 
677),  in  a  parliament  held  at  Chiersi,  toward  the  close  of  his  reign. 
The  prmciple  of  inheritance,  thus  introduced,  may  be  regarded  as  die 
foundation  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  source  of  the  calainitous  war^ 
between  rival  nobles  wmch  convulsed  all  central  and  southwestern 
Europe. 

The  Normans,  like  the  Saxons  and  Franks,  were  a  branch  of  the 
great  Teutonic  race ;  but  the  conversion  of  the  latter  to  Christianity 
was  viewed  by  their  brethren  of  the  north  as  an  act  of  treason  against 
the  national  religion  of  Germany,  and  their  indignation  was  still  farther 
exasperated,  by  the  tales  of  wrong  and  suffering  related  by  the  crowds 
of  idolatrous  Saxons,  who  fled  to  the  isles  of  the  Baltic  from  the  inerci» 


Inm  ptmmmnAmB  <if  ChtttollngA^.  The  ftMrhitne 'feutones  from  the 
Mfliert'Ages  WBM  ^Bimguiehed  hf  their  hitfdihood,  their  atdetit  passion 
for  ftd«eMire,  atidtheir  codtempiof  det&. '  They  navigated  the  dangeroua 
9mm  of  the  nottb  with  more  coiira|[e  and  freedom,  than  the  Greeks  and 
lUmaae^idtthlted  in  the  Mediterranean ;  thej  did  not  despair  wlien  they 
Vwt  siglit  of  land ;  ihey  did  not  eome  to  anchor  when  clouds  obecnred  the  . 
itan.  On  beat^e^ery  vessel  there  was  a  cast  of  hawks  or  ravens,  and 
wliMi  ilie  advantBMrs  were  uncertain  in  wiikt  direction  the  land  lay,  they 
let  leoae  one  of  Ae  bMs,  knuwing  that  he  would  majce  with  instinctive  sa- 
iniciqr  ftte  liHi  neayofl^  ooast,  and  by  his  light  they  steered  their  course. 
Taw«rd  the  ddnse  of  the  eighth  centnry  the  Normans  bi^came  formidable 
is  ^pkrtMB  to  w«8«sm  ISttope :  they  particniarly  infested  the  coast  of  Brit- 
M,  Ireland,  and  Fnmce.  Their  leaders  assunled  the  proud  title  of  sea-r 
kings,  though  the  limits  of  each  royalty  did  not  extend  beyond  the  deck  of 
a  single  vessel,  and  all  anperiority  was  at  an  end  when  the  expedition  was 
over.  A  aeft-king  had  only  to  auKNUHoe  his  intentiQn  of  vndeitaking  some 
buccaneering  enterprise,  and  he  was  sure  to  find  crowds  of  adventurous 
youth  ready  to  volunteer  their  services  as  bis  associates.  Whither  the 
adventurous  sea-king  would  steer,  provided  that  there  appeared  a 
teasonable  chance  of  plunder,  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to 
him  and  his  associates.  They  effected  a  landing  when  least  expected ; 
no  mercy  was  shown  to  a^  or  sex,  the  fate  of  those  who  submitted  or 
resisted  was  alike,  but  th^  special  objects  of  their  vengeance  were  the 
dergy  and  the  chnrdiies,  because  they  regarded  themselves  as  the 
avengers  of  Ae  insults  bffbred  to  Odin,  and  of  the  persecutions  with 
#hich  Christum  sovereigns  afflicted  their  worshippers  in  their  domin* 
ions.  Sir  Wdher  Scott  has  draivn  the  character  of  an  ancient  sea-king 
with  so  much  poetic  force  and  historic  truth,  that  the  extract  will  sa- 
|ieisede  the  necessity  of  forAier  deacriptioQ. 

**  Count  Witikind  came  of  a  regal  straini 

And  roved  with  his  Norsemen  the  lana  and  the  main ; 

Wo  to  the  realms  which  he  coasted  I  for  there 

Was  ebeddittg  of  blood  snd  reading  of  hahr, 

Bape  of  maideii  and  slavghttr  Of  priest. 

Gathering  of  savena  and  wolvae  to  the  feast  I 

When  he  hoisted  his  standard  blade, 
'  Before  him  was  battle,  behind  him  wrack : 

And  he  bamed  the  chorehes,  that  heathen  Dane, 

To  light  his  bead  to  t^elr  bttrko  again. 

On  Erin's  shores  was  his  oattagtt' known, 

The  winds  of  Fiaaec  hiid  Ids  baaaems  bbwa  I 

Little  was  there  to  plaader,  yet  still 

His  pirates  had  forayed  on  Scottish  hill  $ 

Bat  vpon  merry  England's  coast. 

More  frequent  he  sailed,  for  he  won  the  most. 

fio  fiir  and  wide  his  ravage  thoy  kaew^ 

If  a  saU  but  gleaSMd  whko  'gMMt  the  walUa  hinO 

Trumpet  and  bogles  to  anas  did  cail| 

Burghers  hastened  io  man  the  wall; 

Peasants  (led  inland  his  fury  to  icape, 

BoacoBs  weire  Ufhtod  on  headlaad  ima  edpe; 

BflUs  were  toUod  oat»and  aye  as  they'rOag 

Fearful  and  faintly  tfte  gray  btodMia  saag» 

*  Save  \u,  St.  Mary,  from  flood  and  fiesB  fore» 

Trom  fhmine  and  pest,  and  Count  Wltikind's  ire.* '' 
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Thieny  has  collected  the  pnocipal  chMacteiiaties  of  a.  eee-kii^  fieil 
the  Icelimdic  sagas.  "  He  could  govera  a  vessel  as  the  good  rider 
manages  his  horse,  running  over  the  oaia  while  thef  were  in  motion. 
He  would  throw  three  javeUns  to  the  mast-head  and  catch  them  akei^ 
nately  in  his  hand  without  once  missing.  £qual  under  auch  a  chie( 
supporting  lightly  their  voluntary  submission,  and  the  weight  of  their 
'  coat-of-mail,  which  they  promised  themselves  would  soon  be  exchanged 
for  an  equal  weight  of  gold,  the  pirates  held  their  cowse  gayly,  as  their 
old  songs  express  it,  along, the  track  of  the  swana.  Of^  were  their 
fragile  barks  wrecked  and  dispersed  by  the  noith  aea-atonn,  4fteo  di4 
the  rallying  sign  remain  unanswered,  but  this  neither  increased  the 
cares  nor  diminished  the  confidence  of  the  survivors,  who  laughed  al 
the  wind  and  waves  from  which  they  had  escaped  unhurt  Their  soQg 
in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  was :— *- 

''The  force  of  the  stonn  helps  the  arms  of  our  rowers, 
The  harrieane  is  eairjriag  us  the  way  whieh  we  should  go;* 

Nearly  all  the  information  which  we  possess  respecting  these  for* 
midable  pirates  is  derived  from  the  sagas,  or  songs  of  the  Skalds  ;  these 
singular  compositions  are  unlike  any  other  form  of  literature,  they  are 
records  of  adventure  in  verse  or  measured  prose,  in  which  no  notice  is 
taken  of  historical  events,  and  no  regard  paid  to  chronology. 

The  Skalds,  or  bards,  were  more  honored  by  the  Scandinavians  than 
their  priests ;  indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  had  any  regular  aacer-r 
dotal  caste,  or  order.  Some  of  their  heroes  prided  themselves  on  de» 
lying  the  gods  themselves ;  thus  Gauthakor,  when  asked  his  religion* 
by  Olaf  the  saint,  who  was  anxious  to  introduce  Christianity  among  his 
countrymen,  replied :  "  My  brothers  in  arms  and  I  are  neither  Chrisf 
tians  nor  pagans.  We  have  no  faith  but  in  our  arms,  and  our  atrength 
to  vanquish  our  enemies,  and  those  we  have  ever  found  sufficient.*'  So 
far  was  the  character  of  a  pirate  or  Vikingar  from  being  disgraceful, 
that  it  was  eagerly  sought  by  men  of  the  highest  rank,  and  was  only 
accorded  to  those  who  had  given  dislinguished  proofs  both  of  their 
bravery  in  battle  and  their  skill  in  navigation.  An  sncient  law  enacted, 
that  a  man  in  order  to  acquire  glory  for  bravery,  should  attack  a  single 
enemy,  defend  himself  against  two,  and  not  yield  to  three,  but  that  he 
might  without  disgrace  fly  from  four. 

Eveiy  king,  whether  of  aea  or  land,  had  a  chosen  band  of  champions, 
called  Kempe  ;  warriors  pledged  to  the  personal  service  of  their  chief, 
and  whose  o^ly  hope  of  advancement  arose  from  the  performance  of 
some  exploit,  which  common  fame,  and  the  songs  of  the  Skalds,  might 
spread  over  the  north. 

Each  sea-king  laid  down  the  rules  for  the  government  of  his  own 
champions,  and  fame  was  aasigned  to  him  whose  regulations  were  the 
most  strict  and  rigorooo.  Thus  we  are  told,  thai  Half,  and  Hiorolf,  the 
sons  of  a  Norwegian  king,  both  devoted  themselves  to  m&ritime  adven« 
ture,  or,  in  plain  terms,  to  piracy. 

Hiorolf  collected  a  great  number  for  ahips,  which  he  manned  with 
volunteers  of  every  kii2i  both  of  serfs  and  freemen ;  he  was  defeated  in 
all  his  expeditions.  On  the  other  hand  his  brother  Half  had  only  one 
ship,  but  Ids  crew  were  all  picked  men.    They  were  at  first  but  twenty- 
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Aree  in  imnbcv,  «H  dawMided  ten  Uags  j  Hm  Mbp  #w  siAMqrtMidf 
facreMad  to  nx^. 

To  obcsiii  adnistioii  into  the  cooponyf  it  was  noceisacy  thnt  the 
ehmpiofi.  ahooid  lift  iq>  a  larfe  alone  w^h  lar  in  the  tent  of  Half e 
vendenoe,  and  which  could  not  be  mored  by  me  forcto  of  twelve  oi^ 
dinary  men.  Theae  champione  weie  forbidden  to  take  women  and 
cfaiklren,  to  aeek  a  lefiige  during  a  tempeel,  or  to  dreaa  their  woonda 
before  the  bottle  waa  ended.  BiriUeen  yearn  Haifa  band  oairied  ter- 
ror to  all  the  ahorea  of  .^eatem  Europe.  Finaliy,  when  the  aeapkinf 
waa  TOtnming  to  enjoy  the  weailh  he  had  acquired,-  hia  veaael,  over- 
laden #ith  plunder,  appeared  on  the  point  el  ainkinf  within  aifht  of  the 
Norwegian  ahme.  The  bcnra  crew  immediately  drew  lots  to  deter- 
mine who  ahonld  threw  themo^ea  into  the  aea,  for  the  pnrpoae  ct 
tovinglheirohief  and  the  cargo;  thoee  on  whom  the  lot  fol!,  instontlgr 
jttinp^  oretbeard  and  swam  to  ahoie,  while  the  veaeel  relioTod  of  the 
weight  reached  the  harbor  in  aafety. 

•  ^metimea  these  warrion,  like  the  Malaya  in  Java,  wen  aeized  with 
a  kind  of  phrensy ,  either  ariaing  from  an  excited  imagination,  or  from  the 
uae  of  atimulatittg  liquors.  -  In  this  state  they  were  called  '*  bemtrJUr^^ 
a  word  of  frequent,  occnrrenee  iki  the  sagas.  While  under  the  influence 
of  this  madness,  the  dmmpions  committed  ihe  wildest  extravagances ; 
they  danced  about,  ionmod  at  the  mouilv  stmok  indiscriminately  al 
friends  and  foes,  destroyed  iheir  own  prcq;)erty,  and  like  the  mad  Orlando 
waged  war  against  inanimate  nature,  tearing  up  rocks  and  trees* 
Sindd,  king  of  Sweden,  had  fire  sons,  aM  of  whom  became  hrserker; 
vJien  tlbm  fit  #ae  on  thmn  they  used  to  swallow  bumiikg  coils  and  throw 
Ifaemseives  into  Ihe  five:  They  and  their  father  were  slain  by  HaUdan, 
whom  Sivald  had  previoualy  dethimied,  the  nation  having  become  inn 
patient  of  the  eoDtravaganbesof  the  firiuitio  prinoes.  HaUdan  had  a 
contest  with  inothmr  berserker,  named  Harthen^  who  came  to  attack 
him  aeoompanied  by  twelve  champioAs.  Hartbeb  waa  a  formidable 
pirate,  but  when  the  fit  waa  on  him. it  was  as  much  aa  his  twehre  com" 
nanions  could  do  to  prevent  him  devaatatmg  eveiythinff  around  him. 
Halfdan  challenged  the  pimle  and  hia  entire  erew.  Such  im  inauk  ao 
faifiamed  Hartben,  that  hd  was  imaasdiately  seized  with  a  fii'of  fdnensy, 
dwring  which  he  killed  six  of  his  conqmnions ;  he  rushed  against  the 
king  with  the  remaining  six,  but  the  piratea  were  slain,  by  the  irreeisU 
sble  bkNws.of  the  raaoe  of  Halfdan« 

The  none  of  Amgrim,  king  of  Helegofamd,  the  most  oetehmted  pirates 
of  their  age,  are  described,  as  enfi^ning  severely,  iimn  the  hemri  ma^ 
nese;  wWn  under  its  iniuenco  they  alanghteied  their  cmws  and  de»- 
etrojred  their  shipping:  aometinie»  thciy  landed  on  desert  pkoea  and 
Vented  thek  fory-on  thie  stocks  and  stonbsi  After,  the  fit  wan  over  they 
lay  quite  aenseless  fiom  sheer  exhanstitm. 

A  sea-king  rarely  ooadesjbended  to  the  Unndishments^  of  oouMship. 
If  he  heard  of  any  noble  or  royal  dameel  celehrated  for  beauty,  be  at 
once  demanded  hkx  from  her  fiither,  and  if  r^uaed,  equipped  a.  vessel 
fo  takoher  away  by  foree^;  He  generally  brmiffht  ftwey,.if  success* 
ful,  her  dowry  sA  the  same  time,  and  thus  cendd  boast  of  *  dooUe 
victo^. 

A  Swedish  pirate  named  GunnaC|himng  heard  die  Skalds  celebrate 


A»  elummt  of  Mofddft.  s'NonnigisD  pnhobn,  mblt'io  htthAM  Regw 
nald  a  peremptoiy  demand  for  the  fair  lady's  haad.  Rvgaald  nqedioA 
moh  a  Buitor  with  soom,  but  aware  of  die  oonaeqaeocea  of  a'  refuialy 
lie  made  instant  preparitiona  for  defence.  Before  tiweiung  afainat 
the  pirates,  he  bad  a  tavern  bellowed  •out  in  the  mountains,  within 
#hich  he  concealed  the  princess  and^his  ohoioest  tesasbkres,  leaving  her 
a  pvoper  snpplj  of  ptovioicnw.  Scarcely  were  his  srran^nients  coin<* 
pieted  than  the  fierce  Ounaar  a{^>eaied  off  the  coast ;  Regnald  met  dio 
pirates  on  the  shore^  a  desperale  battle  ensued,  and  the  kng  whs  slain. 
After  bis  vietory  Ounnar  soa^  o«t  the  place  -when  Aioalda  w«8  oon« 
eealed,  and  earned  away  the  princess  with  her .  treasons  to  Sweden. 
A  second  and  a  third  cMKpiest  of  Mu  hind  often  followed  the  fiist,  §oit 
poiygaay  was  sufficiently  connnon  atnoiif  these  advontoren.  The 
ladies  thems^lvee  could  not  Tiew  with  indhfferonee  beroes  whe  risked 
their  lives  to  obtsin  their  hands,  and  whose  oxpleiis,  inunoitalisedk  by 
the  Skalds,  were  sung  in  all  the  iskiads  and  in  all  fainilles. 

France  suffered  moM  severely  from  their  hostilities ;  their  light  barks 
ascended  the  Seine,  die  Loire,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Rhone,  carrying 
fire  and  swoiHi  into  the  very  centre  of  the  kingdom.  Most  of  the  pria^ 
eipal  cities  were  laid  waste  ;  Paris  itself  was  duice  taken  and  piBaged ; 
and  the  French,  at  length  losing  aU  courage,  refused  to  meet  the  nonb* 
em  warriors  in  the  fi^^  but  pnrebased  their  retreat  with  large  bribes. 
This  ronUdy  was  necessarily  as  ineffieacioas  as  it  was  disgraeeftil,  fyt 
it  stimidated  the  baijbarians  to  fresh  incursions  in  the  assured  hope  of 

giin.  Nor  were  die  Nevmans  regardless  of  pemsnent  cbnqbosts; 
uric,  a  leader  of  tbsif  adventurous  bands,  founded  the  Russian  mon* 
archy  toward  the  close  of  the  ninth  century ;  Iceland  was  eeloaized; 
and  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  subdued,  at  a  still  sarlier  period ;  aiid 
the  n^rdiem  and  western  iriands  of  Scotland  were  sttccessively  ooou« 
pied  as  convenient  stations  fdt  their  pixmtical  navies.  Fhialiy,  diey  ob* 
latned  fixed  establishments  in  France ;  the  province  of  Neustria,  ne# 
called  Nonnandy,  was  ceded  to  Rolf  or  RoUo,  the  chief  of  a  large  honlf 
of  these  northern  pintes,  by  Charles  the  Simjjrie  (a.  d.  912) ;  the  porov* 
ince  gained  great  advantages  by  the  exchange,  for  RoUo  becoming  a 
Chii^iiin,  was  baptizod  by  the  aamo  of  Robert,  and  apphed  himMlf 
with  oyeal  diligenoe  and  suoeeua  to  improvie  the  coadinou  of  his  new 
jects. 

Charles  also  ceded  to  RoUo  all  the  pretensions  of  the  drowtt  to  thAi 
part  of  Briltaoy  which  no  longer  recognised  the  soverei^nily  of  die  kings 
of  FraneO)  and  RoUo  came  to  the  holders  of  his  new  province  to  per^ 
Ma  hego  hmnags  and  oonflrm  die  aiddos  of  peace.  The  Noimaa 
kwore  a&sgifeinee  to  Charlea,  who  in  rettini  prosonted  hia  dau^iier  to 
^  adventurer,  and  gave  liim  the  investiture  of  Neusiria.  The  French 
prelates,  who  assumed  the  regulation  of  tiio  eerenbaials  empleyeid  on 
all  uolemn  bcMlsions,  had  iatroduoed  die  degrading  ptustmtions  of  the 
Onshtals  into  the  'formic  of  Europsan  homage  (<  i^iey  noV  infomsi 
RoUo  that  after  receiving  a  gift  of  so  much  vulue^  he  >  shoidd  bn  his 
bended  knees  kiss  ths  feet  ofthe  king.  "  Nevet,"  replied  tho  haU|faty 
batbatian,  •<  wiU  I  bsud  my  knees  beftn^  anodier  moital-^never  wiU  I 
kiss  the  foot  of  man."  As  the  prelates,  however,  were  urgent,  he  or- 
dered one  of  his  soldiew  to  peifesm  dM  o^itMss^  ih  his  stead.    The 
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•ql^ifir  »dK«aqiagi  ruiMy  mn^  die  6m  of  CharllM,  and  by  a  widden' 
j^ck  tbr^W  tbe  iWHiaKch  oa  the  grounil.  The  Normans  who  wttneeeed 
ihe  tr^aeaotiaa,  applauded  their  commde'e  insoleaoe,  while  the  French 
li^Qblda  deemed  it  pmdent  t»  Geae«ai  their  iiKlignatiott.  The  oeremony 
waft  coQtiAuied  as  if  npthiog  had  hsfipened ;  the  sevenl  Noraian  levds 
U)ok  the  usHsl  oath^  oC  ajlegiaaee,  sifter  which  the  king  returned  to  Laon. 
He  had  chosei^  tl^s  oity  for  his  ca^tal,  beoause  Paris  was  inclfided  in" 
the  fief  of  ope  of  the  great  yaesab  of  the  cmwn. 

The  establishm^iU'of  the  Niwmans  ia  Neustaa  put  an  end  to  the  sys* 
tem  of  piracy  and  piuader  which  for  more  than  a  century  had  devasta* 
led  western  Europe ;  the  repetition  of  piUags  had  so  wasted  Germany, 
Gaul,  fuid  Britaini  that  the  phmder  to  be  acquired  no  longer  repaid  the 
hazards  of  an  expedition,  and  as  war  was  no  kmger  profitahle,  Hollo 
resolved  to  cuUivate  the  arts  of  peace.  To  prevent  the  iiiture  incur- 
sions of  his  Gouatiymen,  ha  fortijfied  the  msutha  of  the  rivers,  restored 
the«  walls  of  the  citieS)  and  kept  his  subieota  in  oenstsnt  military  train*' 
i^g.  Under  KoUo  the  feudal  system,  which  had  been  slowiy  Ibraiing, 
received  its  full  develoj^ent ;  immedislely  after  his  baptism,  he  divi* 
ded  the  lands  of  Neustria  amoog  his  principal  ftdiov^rs,  to  each  of 
whom,  he  gave  the  title  of  count,  snd  these  counts  subdivided  the  land 
among  their  soldiers*  The  Normans  displayed  the  same  ardor  in  e«t« 
ttvaiing  their  new  estates  which  they  had  formerly  shown  hi  devasta- 
tiugthem ;  th^  peasants  reeumed  die  cultivation  of  their  delds;  the* 
priests  restojFed  th^ir  ruin^  ehuvchee ;  the  chiaens  resumed  their 
trading  occupaticins ;  strangem  were  iwritad  from  every  oooatry  to  cul* 
timte  the  waste  lands  :  and  the  most  rigorous  laws  were  enacted  for 
the  protection  of  person  and  property.  Robberies  were  sq  efficiently 
checked,  that  Rollo,  as  a  bravado,  hung  up  a  golden  bracelet  in  a  forest 
near  the  Seine,  which  rerotfined  untouched  for  thnse  years. 

While  the.  Normans  devastsited  the  coasts,  central  Europe  was  ddvas^ 
tated  by  the  HMUgariaaSy  or,  ss  they  called  themselves,  the  Magyarsy 
who  extend^  their  ravages  into  Greece  and  Italy.  Germany  saifored 
most  from  their  hostilities,  and  was  the  Jongeot  exposed  to  thsir  fuvyj 
Tiiese  incursionsy  to  which  must  be  added  ocoasipnal  enterprises  of  the 
Sclavpnians.  apd  Saracens^  destroyed  the  political  institutioas  thsf 
Charlemagne  had  ifwuned,  and  threw  Christendom  back  into  the  harbar'* 
ism  from  wh^h  it,  had  just  begun  to  emei^.  Ehngland,  under  the  gov^ 
exm^ent  of  Ahr^d,  fox  a  brief  space  proservod  the  elemenu  of  oiviliaa- 
tiou  i  he  ex|>elled  the  Normaas  from  the  island  (a.  n.  887),  retuyrei 
the  ancient  seminaries  of  learning,  sad  founded  new  schools.  But  his 
glorious  neign  was  foUo^ved  by  fresh  calamities  ;  the  Daotah^Normaiis 
reappeared  in  England,  and  spread  trouhle  and  desolation  thssughout 
the  counury, 

From  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald^  the  loyal  autboiity  mpidly  de- 
clined in  France,  while  the  power  of  the  feudal  lonls  constantly  in*- 
creaaed.  The  dukes  and  counts^  usurping  regal  rights^  raised,  on  the 
slightest,  or  withouit  any  piovocatipn^  the  standard  of  revolt:  the  kings, 
to  gain  some,  and  secure  the  allegiance:  of  others,  abandon^  to  \\wm 
successively  the  moat  vahisUe  royal  domains  and  puivileges,  until  the 
Garlovingian  monarchs,  so  far  from  bein^  able  to  counterbalance  the 
yower  oi  the  aobili^i  were  ««a)ile:  to  support  tha.eipsaisss  of  their  owa 
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oooito.  A  ohmge  of  dynastr  wts  thus  rendered  inetttftble,  waA  the 
throne  wee  ceitain  to  fsjl  to  me  lot  of  the  most  poweiM  or  most  daring 
of  the  nominal  vassals.  •  This  erent,  which  had  been  long  foreseen, 
took  i^aoe  on  the  death  of  Loois  the  Sluggard,  the  last  of  the  CarloTin- 
fian  dynasty,  who  died  without  issue  at  the  early  age  of  twenty 
Ta.  d.  987).  Hugh  Capet  possessed  already  die  centre  of  the  king- 
dom ;  he  was  count  of  Pans,  duke  of  France  and  Neustria,  while  his 
brother  Henry  held  the  dulohy  of  Burgimdy.  It  was  not  difficult  for  so 
powerful  a  noble  to  form  a  party,  by  whose  favor  he  was  invested  with 
the  title,  after  having  long  enjoyed  the  power  of  royalty  (a.  d.  987). 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  t^  late  king^l  uncle,  took  up  arms  in  defence  of 
hit  hereditary  rights ;  but  he  was  betrayed  to  his  rival  by  the  bishop 
of  Lison,  and  ended  his  days  in  prison.  Hugh  became  llie  founder  of 
the  Capetiaa  dynasty  in  France,  a  branch  of  which  still  retains  posses- 
sion of  that  crown.  But  te  many  years  after  the  accession  of  Hugh 
Capet,  France  was  an  adstooralac  republic  rather  than  a  monarchy,  for 
the  royal  authority  was  merely  nominal.  The  domains  of  the  count  of 
Paris  were  indeed  annexed  to  die  crown,  and  thus  the  Capetians  had 
greater  territorial  possessions,  and  consequently  greater  influence,  than 
die  Carlovii^ans.  But  the  peers  of  France,  as  the  great  feudatories 
were  caUed,  still  preserved  their  independence  :  and  their  tacit  assent 
to  Hugh's  usurpation  was  anything  rather  than  a  recognition  of  his  au- 
thority. In  the  south  of  France,  Langoedoc,  no  notice  was  taken  of 
Hugh's  elevation ;  and  the  inhabitaats  for  many  years  dated  their  public 
acts  by  the  nominal  reigns  of  the  children  of  Charies  of  Lorraine. 

SxcTioN  ni. — The  Foundaticm  of  the  Germank  Umpire. 

From  the  first  foundation  of  the  Germanic  empire  by  the  treaty  of 
Yeidun,  the  royal  authority  was  extremely  timited,  and  Louis,  its  mon- 
arch, was  obliged  to  swear  in  a  national  assembly,  held  at  Marone 
(▲.  D.  851),  that  **  he  would  maintain  the  states  in  all  their  rights  and 
privileges."  His  youngest  son,  Charies  die  Fat,  was  deposed  by  his 
subjects ;  md  Aniold,  &e  natural  son  of  Prince  Carloman,  was  elected 
to  me  vacant  throne.  The  ooetora  of  electing  emperors  was  thus  es- 
tablished in  Germany,  and  it  continued  almost  to  <»ur  own  times.  Ar- 
nold was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis ;  die  states  chose  Conrad,  duke 
of  Francoaia,  as  his  successor,  to  the  exclusion  of  Charles  the  Simple, 
king  of  France,  the  legitknate  heir  male  of  the  Carlovingians.  On  the 
deadi  of  C^orad,  the  states  eleolod  Henry,  sumamed  the  Fowler,  as 
his  successor  (▲.  d.  919),  the  fiist  of  the  Saxon  dynasty  c^  kings  and 
emperoiB. 

Henry  I.,  by  his  civil  and  military  institudons,  raised  Gemany  to 
the  highest  rank  among  the  states  of  Europe.  Profidng  by  the  intes- 
tine commotions  of  France,  he  conquered  die  province  of  Lorraine, 
which  he  divided  into  two  dutohies,  that  of  Upper  Lorraine,  or  die 
Moselle, .  and  that  of  Lower  Lorraine,  or  Brabant.  The  former  retained 
the  name  of  Lorraine ;  it  was  long  governed  by  the  family  of  Gerard,' 
duke  of  Alsace,  whose  descendants  obtained  die  Genrianic  empire  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  Brabant  was  assigned  to  Godfrey,  count  of 
lionvain,.  whose  <de9cendants  vmained  it^wtth  the  dtte  of  didce,  until,  on« 
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Ate  failure  of  male  heira,  it  passed  by  marriage  into  the  hands  of  the 
dnkes  of  Burgundy,  who  thus  found  means  to  render  themselves  masters 
of  a  mat  portion  of  the  Netherlands.  Henry  successfully  repelled  the 
invasions  of  the  SclaTonians  and  Hungarians ;  by  the  defeat  of  the 
latter  he  freed  the  Germans  from  the  disgraceful  tribute  with  which 
they  had  been  compelled  to  purchase  the  forbearance  of  these  barbari- 
ans, and  the  memory  of  his  victory  was  annually  commemorated  by  a 
grateful  people  for  several  succeeding  centuries. 

The  great  merits  of  Henry  secured  the  election  of  his  son  Otho  to 
&e  Germanic  throne.  His  reign  was  disturbed  by  frequent  revolts  of 
the  powerful  feudatories ;  their  faction  and  insubordination  effectually 
prevented  him  from  giving  his  subjects  a  code  of  laws,  the  great  object 
of  his  ambition  ;  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  leave  some  more  fortunate  sovereign  to  gather  the  laurels  of 
a  legislator.  One  incident  will  serve  to  mark  the  character  of  the  age 
better  than  any  labored  dissertation.  During  one  of  the  national  as- 
semblies or  diets,  it  was  debated  "  whether  children  could  inherit  the 
property  of  their  fathers  during  the  lifetime  of  their  grandfathers.** 
After  a  long  discussion,  in  which  the  point  became  more  obscure  than 
ever,  it  was  gravely  resolved  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  decision  of  a 
duel.  An  equal  number  of  combatants,  chosen  on  both  sides,  entered 
the  lists  ;  the  champions  of  the  children  prevailed,  and  thenceforward- 
the  law  of  inheritance  was  considered  to  be  fixed. 

Italy  had  been  raised  into  a  kingdom  after  the  partition  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  dynasty,  and  several  of  its  princes  had  taken  the  imperial  title  ; 
but  the  government  of  these  feeble  rulers  exposed  the  peninsula  to 
dreadful  calamities  ;  it  was  harassed  by  the  private  wars  of  the  nobles, 
imd  devastated  by  invasions  of  the  Hungarians  and  Saracens.  Ade- 
laide, the  widow  of  Lothaire,  king  of  Italv,  menaced  with  the  loss  of 
her  dominions  by  Berenger,  or  Berenganus  the  Younger,  supplicated 
the  aid  of  Otho,  and  her  request  was  strenuously  supported  by  Pope 
John  XII.  (a.  p.  951).  Otho  passed  into  Italy,  conquered  several  of 
the  strongest  cities,  and  gave  his  hand  in  marriage  to  the  queen  whom 
he  had  come  to  protect.  Berenger  was  permitted  to  retain  the  crown 
of  Italy  on  condition  of  doing  homage  to  Otho  ;  but  the  tyranny  and 
faithlessness  of  this  prince  excited  such  commotions,  that  the  German 
sovereign  was  once  more  summoned  to  cross  the  Alps  by  the  united 
entreaties  of  the  Italian  princes  and  prelates.  Otho  entered  Italy  at  the 
head  of  an  army  which  his  rival  could  not  resist ;  he  marched  directly 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  (a.  d. 
962).  The  pope  revived  in  his  favor  the  imperial  title,  which  had  been 
thir^-eight  years  in  abeyance,  proclaimed  him  Augustus,  crowned  him 
emperor  of  the  Romans,  and  acknowledged  him  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church.  But  ^e  pontifTs  gratitude  was  not  of  long  duration ;  enraged 
by  the  emperor's  remonstrances  against  his  vicious  courses,  he  took 
advantage  of  Otho's  absence  in  pursuit  of  Berenger  to  enter  into  alliance 
with  Adelbert,  the  son  of  his  ancient  enemy,  to  fortn  a  secret  league  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  Germans  from  Italy. 

Otho  heard  the  intelligence  of  John's  treachery  with  mat  indigna- 
tion; he  returned  to  Rome,  held 'a  council,  in  which  me  pope  was 
accused  of  the  meet  scandalous  immoralities,  and  on  his  refusal  to 


WSimm  rtqUktf  Harold  toslvvu^  Oat  he  wopU'  mj^ipM  irifk  d  Kk 
slight  WiUimnV  Buccesaioii  tb  the  crown  of  Eoglaad,  so- soon  m  rTB* 
CAUcy  should  he  cinated  by  the  death  of  EdwtUd.  Ha:roldhi  lifie  wbm  in 
die  duke'fi  power^  and  he-oonsented  to  take  the  o^,  aeet^tly  leaolving 
fo  violate  ike  QblifBlioki».  But  ail  arCifioe  iv^as  employed,  ^iiHbieh»  in  thai 
•^lerattitijM]a  age,  waa  auj^lfioeQd  to  giro  the  oaA  such  sanctity  as  to  wt» 
d^r  its  violation  dn  iQeaqpiable  cHme.  By  thd  duke's  ordeia,  a  chest 
Was  MGxetly  eenteyed  iato  the  placef  of  neeting,  filed  with  the  hone* 
and  lelica  of  the  saintef  most  honored  in  the  snnoimding  eoaittry,  and 
sevared  with  a  cloth  of  gold.  A  missal  w«i  laid  upon  dM  cloth,  and 
at  William's  soauBons  Harold  came  Ibr^^ard  and  took  the  reqoind  o^ 
the  whcde  assembly  jotniag  in  the  improoatien,  ^  So  help  you  God,  at 
liis  holy  doom.**  When  the  ceremony  was  conohided,  the  oloth  of  gold 
n^HB  rombTod^  and*  Haondd  ahndiieiied  with  superstitious  herror  when  he 
found  thai  his  oath  had  been  taken>oik  the  relics  of  saints  and  martyrs. 

On  Edward's*  death,  Harokl^  notwidistandbtng  his  oath,  allowed'  him^ 
a^  to  be  elebted  king  by  the  English  nobles  and  people ;.  bnt  the  papdl 
fkrgy  refused' to  recognise  his  title,  the  pope  issued  a  bvtt  eBOonmnni* 
catiiig  Harold  and  hi»  adheirente,  which  he  sent  to  Dulra  William^ 
acoompanied;  by  a  coaseocaled  banner,  and  a  ting,  said  to  hare  oan^ 
tained  one  of  St;  Peter^S  hairs,  set^  under  a  Talnable  diamond.  Thus 
suppoiCed  by  the  sfapseilitiiftis  feehn^s  of  the  period,  William'  found 
no  difficulty  in  leiv]fsuig  a  nnmeroua  anny,  with  which  he  passisd  ofun 
into  Enf^aad^  The  fate  of  the  kingdom  was  decided  by  the  battle  of> 
Hastinga,  in  whidli  Harold  and  hia  bravest  soldiers  fell.  William  found 
Kttle  difficult  in  completing  the  conqueetof  England,  mto  which*  hd 
introduced  the  inheiitanoe  of  fiefi,  and  the  severities  of  the  feudal  law. 
He,dep(iTed  the  native  Eilghrii  noldea  of  their  estalea,  which  he  shnied 
among  his  own  needy  and  n^paoious  followers,  and  he  treated  his mar 
subjeets  with  mora  dian  the  cruelty  that  baibazous  conquerois  usually 
display  toward  the  Tan<)uished. 

.  About  the  same  tune,  some  Norman  adventurers  laid  the  foimdatfen 
Of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  in  southern  Europe.    The  prov** 
iboes  that  compoise  it  were  dbared  among  the  Lombard  fendaioriea 
of  the  empiro,  &e  Greeks,  and  the  Saracens^  who  harassed  each  other 
with  mutiud  were.    About  a  hundred  Normans  landing  on  the  coast* 
(nu  D.  1016),  oiered  tiieir  services  to  the  I^nnbard  princes,  and  dis* 
{dayed  so  much  valor,  that  they  obtained  from  the  ihtke  of  Naples*  a 
grant  of  tervitory,  whero  they  built  the  city  of  Aversa.    Enconn^ed  by 
dkeir  auocess,  Tanored^  with  another  body  of  Norman  adventurers,  un** 
dertix>k  the  oonqnest  d  Apulia,  which  was  completed  by  his  son,  Robert 
Quiscardi    Thk  wanior  aididued  Calabria  ako,  and  took  the  title  of . 
duke  of  both  provinosa.    To  secure-  his  poesesaions,  he  entered  into 
alliance  with  the  pope, •  seeming  to  the  pontiff  homage,  and  an  annual 
ttibute^.on  condition  of  reoeiving  investiture.     Nicholas  IL,  who  then 
fiUj^'the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  willingly  ratified  a  treaty  by  which  the> 
papacy  gained  important  advantages,  at  the  price  of  an  emp^' title  ;  he 
stimulated  Guiscard  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Sicily  also,  an  enter- 
prise in  wlubh  that  adventurer  completely  succeeded.     Thus,  at  tfie 
moment  that  the  papacy  was  about  to  struggle  for  power  with  the  em- 
pire, the  former  had  been  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  powerful 
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alfies  and  vaBsals,  wbile  the  latter  had  given  away  the  gfeatet  part' of 
its  strength  by  the  alienation  of  its  domains,  to  gratify  the  chnrch;  or  to 
Win  the  faror  of  feudatories  whose  influence  was  already  fomdda'ble. 

Sbcxioh  IV. — State  of  the  East  from  the  Estahtishment  to  the  Overthrow  of 

ike  Khaliphate.  ' 

Thb  history  of  the  Byxantine  empire,  in  the  ninths  tenth,  and  eler* 
endi  centuries,  is  little  better  than  a  tissue  of  usurpation,  fanaticism,  and 
perfidy.  '*  £xtemally  surrounded  by  foes,  superior  in  numbers,  in  dia« 
c^>line,  and  in  valor,  it  seemed  as  if  its  safety  was  guarantied  btr  cow* 
aidice,  and  its  security  confirmed  by  defeat.  Internally  were  u  work 
all  the  causes  that  uaually  effect  &e  destruction  of  states :  dishonor  and 
profligacy  triumphant  in  the  palace ;  ferocious  bigotry,  bas^d  i(t  onCe  on 
enthusiasm  and  hypocrisy,  ruling  the  church ;  civil  disseni^ons,  equally 
senseless  and  bloody,  distracting  the  state;  complete  demoralization 
pervading  every  rank,  from  the  court  to  the  cottage  j  so  that  its  eziat- 
ence  seemed  owing  to  the  antagonising  effect  of  the  ca«setf  that  singly, 
produce  the  ruin  of  empires."  hi  the  tenth  centmy  these  causes  i^eeined 
to  have  reached  their  consummation ;  empermr  after  emperot  perished 
by  poison,  or  the  dagger  of  the  assassin ;  parricide  aoad  fratricide  were 
crimes  of  such  ordinary  occurrence,  that  they  cealted  to  excite  feelfaigs 
of  horror  or  disgust.  Theological  disputes,  about  questions  that  paea 
the  limits  of  human  knowledge,  and  a  jealous  hvaky  between  th6  path* 
arch  of  Constantinople  and  Sie  pope  of  Rome,  produced  a  division  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  churches,  which  the  disputes  respecting 
the  Bulgarians  aggravated  into  a  formal  schism.  Thesis  baibahans 
were  converted  to  Christianity  by  Greek  and  Liatin  missionaries ;  the' 
patriarch  and  the  pope  contended  for  the  patronage  of  the  new  ecdesi* 
astical  establishments ;  the  Greeks  prevailed  in  the  contest,  and  f<Hth* 
with  banished  their  Latin  adversaries,  while  the  court  <^  Rome  took  re^ 
venge  by  describing  the  Greeks  as  worse  than  the  worst  of  the  heathen. 
A  bhef  display  of  vigor  by  Nicephorus,  Phocus,  and  John  Zimisces, 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  Saracens,  who  were  forming  permanent- 
establishments  within  sight  of  Constantinople.  But  Zimisces  was  poi- 
soned at  the  very  moment  when  his  piety,  courage,  and  moderation,  had 
averted  impending  ruin,  and  promised  to  restore  some  portion  of  the 
empire's  former  strength  and  former  glory.  His  feeble  successors 
swayed  the  sceptre  with  unsteady  hands,  at  a  time  when  the  empite 
was  attacked  by  the  fiercest  enemies  it  had  yet  encountered,  the  Nor- 
mans in  Sicily,  and  the  Seljukian  Tiurks  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  names  Turk  and  Tartar  are  loosely  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
those  regions  which  ancient  authors  included  under  the  designation  of 
Scythia.  Their  uncivilized  tribes  possessed  the  countries  north  of  the 
Caucasus  and  east  of  the  Caspian,  from  the  river  Oxus  to  th6  wall  of 
China :  hordes  issuing  from  these  wide  plains  had  frequently  devastated 
the  empire  of  Persia,  and  more  than  once  placed  a  new  race  of  sover- 
eigns on  the  throne.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  eighth  century  ^t 
they  were  themselves  invaded  in  turn ;  the  Saracens,  in  thd  first  burst 
of  their  enthusiasm,  passed  the  Oxus,  subdued  Kharasm  and  Traiisox- 
iana,  and  imposed  the  religion  aad  law  of  Mohammed  Ofua  racer  of 
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warriors  mwe  fiery  and  zealotu  Uuta  themselye*.    Soon  after  the  e9« 
tablislunent  of  the  k]ialiphate4it  Bagdad,  the  Saracenic  empire  began  to 
be  dismembered,  as  we  have  already  stated,  and  the  khaliphs,  alarmed 
by  the  reyolt  of  their  armies,  and  surrounded  only  by  subjects  devoted 
to  the  arts  of  peace,  began  to  intrust  the  guard  of  their  persons  and 
their  capital  to  foreign  mercenaries.     Al  ^foutassem  was  the  first  who 
levied  a  Turkish  army  to  protect  his  states  (a.  d.  833) ;  and  even  during 
his  reign,  nrach  inconvenience  was  felt  from  the  pride  and  insolence  of 
soldiers  unconnected  with  the  soil  they  were  employed  to  defend.  The 
evil  went  on  daily  increasing,  until  the  emirs,  or  Turkish  commanders, 
usurped  all  the  real  authority  of  the  state,  leaving  to  the 'khaliphs  the 
outward  show  and  gewgaws  of  sovereignty,  with  empty  titles,  whose 
pomp  was  increased  as  the  authority  they  pretended  to  represent  was 
diminished.    The  revolution  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Al  Khadi 
(a.  d.  936) ;  hoping  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  revolution,  he  created 
a  new  minister,  called  the  Emir-al-Onnra,*  to  whom  far  greater  powers 
were  ffiven  than  had  been  intrusted  to  the  ancient  viziers.    This,  as 
night  have  been  expected,  aggravated  the  evil  it  was  designed  to  pre- 
vent.   The  family  of  the  Bowides,  so  called  from  their  ancestor  Buydh, 
usurped  this  high  office  and  the  sovereignty  of  Bagdad ;  the  khaliph 
was  deprived  of  all  temporal  authority,  and  was  regarded  simply  as  the 
chief  Imdn,  or  pontiff  of  the  Mohammedan  faith. 
•  Such  was  the  state  of  the  khaliphate,  when  a  new  horde  from  the  in- 
terior of  Turkestin  appeared  to  change  the  entire  face  of  Asia.     This 
horde,  deriving  its  name  from  Seljtik,  one  of  its  most  renowned  chiefs, 
was  invited  to  cross  the  Oxus  by  the  Qhaznevidf  sultans,^  who  had 
already  established  a  powerful  kingdom  in  the  east  of  Persia,  and  sub- 
dued the  north  of  Hindostan.    The  Seljukians  finding  the  pasturages 
of  Khorassan  far  superior  to  those  of  their  native  country,  invited  new 
colonies  to  the  fertile  land  ;  they  soon  became  so  powerful  that  Togrul 
Beg  proclaimed  himself  a  sultan,  and  seized  several  of  the  best  provin- 
ces belonging  to  the  khaliphate.     Finally,  having  taken  Bagdad,  he  be- 
came master  of  the  khalii^'s  person  (a.  d.  1055)  and  succeeded  to  the 
power  which  had  formerly  been  possessed  by  the  Bowides.     Togrul 
transmitted  his  authority  to  his  nephew  and  heir,  the  formidable  Alp 
Arslan.^    This  prince  renewed  the  war  against  the  Greek  empire,  ob- 
tained a  signal  victory  over  its  forces  in  Armenia,  and  took  the  emperor, 

*  *^  hard  of  the  lords,"  or  **  Commaiider  of  the  comnutnders." 

t  The  Ghaznevid  dynasty  was  founded  by  Sebektagen,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
eriginally  a  slave  (a.  d.  977).  But  his  fame  is  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  son  Mah- 
mud,  whose  conquests  in  northern  India  rival  those  of  a  hero  of  romance.  His 
deshre  of  conquest  was  rendered  more  terrible  to  those  he  attacked  by  his  cruel 
bigotry,  for  in  every  country  that  he  subdued,  the  horrors  of  war  were  increased 
by  those  of  religious  persecution.  At  his  d^th,  the  empire  of  Ohizni  included 
a  great  part  of  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  northern  India,  to  the  provinces  of  Ben- 
m  and  the  Deccan.  But  the  rise  of  this  great  dynasty  was  not  more  rapid  than 
Its  downfaS,  which  we  may  date  firom  the  death  of  that  monarch,  to  whom  it  owes 
all  its  lustre  in  the  page  of  history  (a.  d.  1028).  Little  more  than  a  century  i^er 
Mcdiammed's  death,  the  last  of  the  Ghaznevids  was  deposed  by  Mohammed  Gouri, 
the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  equally  transitory  as  that  which  it  displaced. 

t  The  title  of  sultan,  which  in  the  Chaldaic  and  Arabic  languages  signifies  a 
sovereign,  was  first  assumed  by  the  Ghaznevid  princes. 

§  Bji  naSM  signifiet  the  Conquering  Lion. 
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Jftomaniu  Dio|^enes,  prisoner  (a.  d.  1070).  The  distractions  produced 
by  this  event  in  the  Byzantine  dominions,  enabled  the  Turks  not  only 
to  expel  the  Greeks  from  Syria,  but  also  to  seize  some  of  the  finest 
provinces  in  Asia  Minor. 

Under  Malek  Shah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Alp  Arslan,  the  Sel- 
jukian  monarchy  touched  the  summit  of  its  greatness.  This  wise 
prince  extended  his  dominions  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  wall  of 
China.  Guided  by  the  wise  counsels  of  the  vizier,  Nezam-al-Mulk, 
the  sultan  ruled  this  mighty  empire  with  great  justice  and  moderation, 
Asia  enjoyed  tranquillity,  to  which  it  had  been  long  unaccustomed,  and 
learning  and  civilization  began  to  revive. 

In  the  midst  of  this  prosperity,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which,  though 
little  noticed  at  the  time,  became  the  source  of  unparalleled  misfortunes 
to  the  east.  This  was  the  seizure  of  the  mountain-castle  of  Alamdt, 
and  the  foundation  of  the  order  of  the  Assassins,  by  Hassan  Sabah. 
This  fonnidable  enthusiast  had  become  a  convert  to  the  Ismaelian  doc- 
trines, in  which  the  creed  of  Islam  was  mingled  with  the  darker  and 
more  gloomy  superstitions  of  Asiatic  paganism.  His  followers,  per- 
suaded that  obedience  to  the  commands  of  their  chief  would  ensure 
their  eternal  felicity,  never  hesitated  to  encounter  any  danger  in  order 
to  remove  his  enemies.  Emissaries  from  the  formidable  Sheikh  al  Je- 
bal*  went  in  disguise  to  palaces  and  private  houses,  watching  the  favor- 
able opportuniW*  of  striking  the  blow,  to  those  who  had  provoked  the 
hostilitjr  of  their  grand  master.  So  dreadful  was  this  scourge  that  ori- 
ental historians,  during  a  long  period  of  their  annals,  terminate  their 
account  of  each  year  with  a  list  of  the  men  of  note  who  had  fallen 
victims  during  its  course  to  the  daggers  of  the  assassins.  After  the  * 
death  of  Malek  Shah  (a.  d.  1092),  cUsputes  arose  between  his  sons, 
which  led  to  sanguinary  civil  wars,  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  em- 

fire.  Three  powerful  sultanies  were  formed  from  its  fragments,  namely, 
ran,  Kerman,  and  Rdm,  or  Iconium.  That  of  Iran  was  the  most  pow- 
erful, for  it  possessed  the  rich  provinces  of  Upper  Asia,  but  its  greats 
ness  soon  declined.  The  emirs,  or  governors  of ^  cities  and  provinces, 
threw  off  their  allegiance,  and  under  the  modest  title  of  Atta-begB,t  ex- 
ercised sovereign  authority.  The  Seljukians  of  Rvim,^  known  to  the 
crusaders  as  the  Sultans  of  Nice,  or  Iconium,^  were  first  raised  into 
notice  by  Soleiman.  Their  history  is  important  only  from  its  connex- 
ion with  that  of  the  crusades.  These  dinsions  were  the  cause  of  the 
success  which  attended  the  early  wars  of  the  Christians  in  Palestine, 
and  of  the  qualified  independence  of  the  late  khaliphs,  who  shook  off 
the  Seljdkian  yoke,  and  established  themselves  in  the  sovereignty  of 
Irak  Arabi,  or  the  province  of  Bagdad. 

*  ''Lord  of  the  Monataia }''  from  the  eqairoeal  senfle  of  the  Aiabie  wovi 
Shnkh^  the  name  is  commonly  translated  '*  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain." 
t  JttaUftg  is  a  Turkish  word,  and  signifies  '<  father  or  guardian  of  the  prince." 
t  Cogni,  or  loonium,  is  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  which  these  saltans  made  their  cap- 
ita], after  Nice  had  been  taken  by  the  emsaders. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  PAPAL  POWER. 

r 

Section  I. — Th^  Origin  of  tke  Papacy. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  clerical  organization  of 
Christianity  at  its  first  institution,  than  its  adaptation  to  all  times  and  all 
circumstances.  Without  entering  into  any  controverted  questaon,  we 
may  generally  state,  that  in  the  infant  chiurch  provision  was  made  for 
self-government  on  the  one  hand,  and  general  superintendence  on  the 
other  ;  and  that,  before  the  gospel  was  preached  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Judaea,  the  two  great  principles  of  the  independence  of  national  church- 
es, and  the  authoriw  of  a  council  to  ensure  the  uni^  of  the  faith,  were 
fully  recognised.  Infidels  have  endeavored  to  trace  the  form  of  church 
government  to  Constantino,  though  the  slightest  glance  at  the  history  of 
the  preceding  age  suffices  to  prove  that  the  ecclesiastical  constitutioB 
was,  lopg  before  that  emperor's  accession,  perfected  in  all  its  paits. 
The  management  belonged  to  the  local  priesthood,  the  government  to 
the  bishops,  the  superintendence  of  all  to  the  council.  This  is  the 
general  outline  of  the  apostolic  model,  and  we  may  see  in  it  one  mariL, 
at  least,  of  a  more  than  human  origin,  its  capability  of  unlimited  expan- 
sion. 

The  best  institutions  are  open  to  abuse,  and  the  Christian  clergy 
wer^  exposed  to  two  different  lines  of  temptation,  both,  however,  teni* 
ing  to  the  same  point,  acquisition  of  power.  The  emperors  of  Coa* 
attotinople  endeavored  to  make  the  clergy  their  instruments  in  estab- 
lishing a  perfect  despotism,  while  the  people  locked  upon  their  spiritual 
guides  as  their  natural  protectors  against  the  oppressions  of  their  temr 
{K>ral  rulers.  Under  these  circumstances,  episcopacy  formed  a  new 
power  in  the  empire,  a  power  continually  extending,  because  it  wae 
soon  obvious  that  a  common  faith  was  the  only  bond  which  would  hold 
together  nations  differing  in  language,  institutions,  and  blood.  But  this 
political  use  of  Christianity  naturally  suggested  a  gross  and  dangerous 
^wersion  of  its  fiiBt  principles ;  yfhetx  unity  of  faith  appeared  to  be 
.9f  such  great  value,  it  was  natural  that  toleration  should  be  refused  to 
any  great  difTejence  of  opinion,  and  consequently,  persecuting  edicts 
were  issued  against  paganism  and  heresy.  This  false  step  led  to  a 
still  more  dangerous  confusion  between  spiritual  and  temporal  power ; 
when  ecclesiastical  censures  produced  civil  consequences,  the  priest 
was  identified  with  the  magistrate,  and  every  hour  it  became  more  diffi- 
cult to  separate  their  functions.    In  the  decline  of  the  empire  also,  the 


X^piffOffAfomm  w^a  rdeMmdlgr hated  miii^eipNied;  a  pii^fligMe  coptfi 
fk  v«ml  mupstra^^,  aod  a  4)9w«MUy  jioldieiiy)  eonptitoted  tbs  ordi««qr 
^ffULtecials  of  tha  ^perUl  gOYerqment ;  aiid«  compaxad  with  th««e,  .th^ 
Mce^oUl  bod^,  i»  iha  woqit  ati^e  of  ite  dfgxadatum,  had  .|>ow(»ifi)l 
wctaioM  to  re^pieot,  if  ^<»t  to  fBsteeiB. 

It  is  of  importance  to  remember  that  the  corruption  of  the  epiaccypid 
ji^wer  waa  produced  by  the  genofal  coiniptipa#i  the  •empire^  and  eon- 
Mqneotly^  inatead  of  funuakuig  an  a^piaieiit  agaipat  ejuaoopacy  aa  apt 
inetttution,  it  may  rather  be  wged  aa  a  procif  .^  jta  ^fxcellenoe.  Th# 
idwroh  hadfallea,  indeed,  fromita  oi^i(gRaal  paiity,  but  the  atsfa  waa  -a 
jaaaa  of  imoued  evlla^  eccleaiaalical  power  w^  fregii^ady  abuaedi  biit 
^e  temporal  authi»itiea  scarcely  wenti  right  by  aooid«At ;  .whatever  piii^ 
tuples  of  justice  and  rectttude  remained  in  the  wxyrld,  owed  their  eoi^aei^ 
.vation  to  the  Christian  cleigy ;  and  to  the  examples  of  eedeaiaatici^ 
traffic  there  might  eaaily  be  opposed  a  longer  aad  more  honorable  lii^ 
of  iaatancea,  in  which  biahopa  auppocted  the  d^ity  of  thm  order,  ^ 
jprotecting  the  intereats  of  morality  against  the  craft  ^f  couxtieia  and  4ba 
vicea  of  sovereigns. 

While  the  discipline  of  the  church  was  injured  by  the  devgy  luuri^ 
temporal  power  forced  upon  themi-*in  the  first  u^yrtance  ai  leastp^with- 
fiaX  their  soU^itatioiiy  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  wove  coimpted  kyf$i' 
l^actice  arising  from  the  beat  feeliaga  o(  our  nature.  The  saints  :aajl 
jnartyra  who  had  iaoed  dagger,  torture,  and  death,  to  promulgate  Cbijir 
4iaaaty,  wane  remeaobeved  with  juat  gnti^de,  when  that  jreligMa  heoam^ 
/trhimphaiit.  Their  boaea  were  reinioved  froii  nnhopoced  giavea  9^ 
;k>mba  more  worthy  o{  4^eir  Tirtuea,  and  a  geoeij^tioa  enjoying  tiko  a^r 
.vanitafea  that  their  toils  and  tjbeir  blood  had  purchased,  tefi^ified  Ha 
4hankiulness  by  rich  offerv^gs  at  their  shrinea.  Thus  the  avaipcioiip 
and  the  designing  were  teanpted  to  multiply  the  nuniber  x>f  relics,  and  # 
exaggerate  their  importance,  until  the  feeling  of  thankful  reverenae  waa 
(pwSuaUy  changed  uito  one  of  religioua  adcvatipn.  These  .afteps  in  the 
inogreu  of  enor  were  easy,  they  were  likewise  profitable ;  ccafty  m^ 
iwopagated  atones  of  miracles  wvenght  at  the  tombsrpf  the  nartpaipniyr 
iers  were  soon  addressed  to  persons  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  au  A 
eupemataxal  powers,  the  invocation  of  aaints  and  the  worship  of  leliof 
Aalurally  led  to  the  introdudm  of  ima^^  and  pieti»eS|,  and  to  the  ce^ir 
-ral  of  many  pagan  ceremnmiei^  which  had^perhapat  sever,  fajlen  int# 
coiatipUte  oblivion.  i 

But  an  ecclesiastical  eatabhahment  nmat  jmt  bear  the  entiiie  bhuB»e  of 
the  introduction  of  image-worship  into  the  Christian  church.  The  de- 
aire  of  poasessing  representslioaas  of  those  whom  we  venemte  is  Aatwea) 
fo  the  humaa  niad ;  and  in  an  age-of  ignwaoce,  the  symbols  of  a  «cre«if 
.were  found  useful  bUm  in  teaching  the  multitude  the  historical  fac4i  of 
Christianity.  It  lauat,  however,  be  dMMorvedi  that  the  ignorance  aaj 
creduli^  oif  the  lai^hadaiax  grealer  share  in  leading  to  aconwq^t  \^ 
of  images,  than  the  craft  of  the  clergy :  the  j[>ervenion  was.  in  msa.y«  paijr 
jiaps  in  moat  instances,  forced  upon  the  priesthood  by  the  jSock,  aad  i 
was  still  Anther  supported  by  the  monastic  bodies,  which  have  In  every 
age  been  the  moat  prominent  aoeng  the  ongiaatoia  and  aupportiwrs  ^ 
#ve^  superatitiiHi* 

The  monaatica  were  the  iiiat  who  intix>duced  what  ia  called  tha 


Tolimteiy  principle,  into  llie  Christian  drareh ;  tttey  were  also  Ae 
ibst  to  allow  self-ordained  instructera  1o  interfere  with  the  duties  of 
the  proper  pastors.  Fanaticism  and  superstition  were  the  necessaiT 
resnhs  of  tlMse  distaihmg  forces,  and  by  none  was  the  progress  of  evfl 
more  seriously  lamented  than  by  the  parochial  clergy  and  the  regular 
Inshops. 

The  charge  of  idolatry  was  Justly  urged  against  the  Christian  church 
in  the  beginning  of  tiie  eigh&  century,  both  by  the  Jews  and  the  Mo- 
hammeduis.  The  latter  were  fkr  the  more  formidable,  for  to  the  argu- 
nents  of  truth  they  added  the  weight  of  victory.  There  was  scarcely 
m  eastern  city  which  was  not  fortified  by  Uie  possession  of  some  mirac^ 
i^us  image,  supposed  to  be  the  palladium  of  its  safety ;  but  in  spite  of 
Ais  protection  they  had  fallen,  one  after  the  other,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mussulmans.  Ashamed  of  the  reproaches  they  encountered,  and  con* 
▼inced  practically  of  the  insufficiency  of  these  objects  of  their  devotion, 
many  of  the  eastern  bishops  began  to  oppose  me  worship  of  images, 
but  their  exertions  were  rendered  unavailing,  by  the  influence  and 
obstinacy  of  the  monks,  until  Leo  the  Isaurian  ascended  the  throne  of 
Constantinople. 

A  fierce  struggle  ensued :  the  Iconoclasts,  as  the  opposers  of  images 
were  called,  made  a  vigorous  efiTort  to  restore  the  puii^  of  the  Christian 
worship,  and  at  the  synod  of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  754)  three  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  bishops  pronounced  and  sublBcribed  a  unanimous  de^ 
eree,  that  **  aU  visible  symbols  of  Christ,  except  in  the  eucharist^  were 
either  blasphemous  or  heretical ;  that  image-worship  was  a  corruption 
0f  Christiudity,  and  a  revival  of  paganism ;  that  all  such  monuments 
of  idolatry  should  be  broken  or  erased ;  and  that  those  who  should  re- 
Ihse  to  give  up  the  objects  of  their  private  superstition,  should  be 
deemed  guilty  of  disobe£ence  to  the  authority  of  the  church  and  of  the 

The  enemies  of  the  Iconoclasts  have  spared  no  terms  of  reproach  ai 
denouncing  the  proceedings  of  this  svnod,  but  an  impartial  view  of  the 
authentic  relics  of  its  proceedings,  which  have  been  preserved,  proves 
tfiat  its  members  displayed  more  of  reason  «nd  piety  than  could  have 
been  expected  in  tiieir  age.  They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  felt  that  they 
were  fighting  the  battle  of  episcopacy  against  monachism,  and  that  the 
tafety  of  their  order  was  compromised  by  tiie  assumptions  of  volunteer 
instructors ;  but  they  made  no  direct  attack  upon  monastic  institutions, 
and  only  assailed  the  abuses  which  they  encouraged. 

Six  successive  emperors  supported  &e  cause  o[  reason  and  religion 
against  idolatry  in  the  eastern  church,  but  the  worshippers  of  images 
ftially  triumphed.  StiU,  down  to  a  very  late  period,  Uiere  were  prelates 
in  the  East  who  resisted  ihe  corruption,  ahd  the  Armenians  especially 
refused  to  admit  images  mto  their  churches  even  in  the  twelfth  century. 
But  the  contest  was  decided  much  sooner  in  western  Europe,  by  the 
promptitude  with  which  Pope  Gregory  II.  appealed  to  arms  against  his 
•overeign  and  the  Iconoclasts.  The  ambitious  pontiff  found  sufficient 
support  in  the  national  enmity  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins  ;  he  had 
die  art  to  persuade  the  Italians  that  there  was  some  connexion  between 
the  new  superstition  and  their  hereditary  glory ;  and  that,  while  they 
supported  the  worship  of  images,  ihiej  were  imposing  a  necessary  re* 
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It  on  Bjma^M  qmany .  The  LombardB  embraced  due  refigiotn 
inetext  to  expc^  the  Greeke  from  Italy ;  but  the  pope,  findiBg  that  the 
oonqnefoiB  were  anzioiie  to  inpose  a  yoke  upon  bim  more  grievoua  than 
that  which  had  just  been  riiaken  ofT,  invoked  the  assistance  of  the 
Franks.  Supported  by  the  arms  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  the  popes 
maintained  the  independence  of  the  Roman  territories,  and  were  thus 
laiaed  to  the  rank  «Sr  temporal  princes.  Grateful  for  &e  aid  they  re- 
oeived,  the  pontiffs,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  decided  that  it  was 
law&l  for  the  .Franks  to  depose  an  imbecile  sovereign,  and  substitute 
in  his  place  one  who  had  proved' an  dUe  protector  of  die  state,  and  a 
jMieroue  benefactor  to  the  church ;  and  in  consequenoe  of  this  sentence, 
repin  was  solemnly  crowned  at  Paris. 

The  proper  histoiy  of  the  papacy  begins  at  this  union  of  temporal  and 
npuritual  jimedietion.  Three  transactions  combined  to  give  it  form :  the 
revolt  against  Leo,  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  principality,  and  the 
coronation  of  Pepin.  In  the  first  of  these,  the  popes  were  hurried  for- 
ward by  circumstances  to  lengths  which  they  had  not  anticipated ;  nee- 
dier the  second  nor  third  Gregory  wished  to  destroy  completely  the 
power  of  the  B]rsantine  emperor,  and  &ey  continued  to  acknowledge 
ike  sacoessoiB  of  Constantine  as  their  rulers,  until  the  Lombards  sub- 
verted the  esaichale  of  Ravenna.  But  in  spite  of  their  moderation,  real 
m  afiected^  they  had  estabh^ed  to  some  extent  the  dang^ous  prec^ 
dent,  that  ^e  heresy  of  a  sovereign  justifies  a  withdrawal  of  allegiance 
in  hia  subjects,  diougk  they  themselves  never  asserted  such  a  principle, 
imd  indeed  seem  never  to  have  contemplated  it. 

The  independence  of  the  Roman  inrincipality,  and  the  establishment 
«f  the  pope  as  a  temporal  sovereign,  necessarily  resulted  from  the  dread 
which  the  Lajdns,  but  especiaUy  die  Romans,  had  of  the  Lombards.  It 
was  impossible  lo  revert  to  the  sovereigns  of  Constantinople  ;  indepen- 
dent of  the  unpopularity  produced  by  their  Iconoclast  propensities,  they 
wanted  the  power  of  retaining  the  Italian  provinces,  even  if  the  govern- 
ment had  been  offMred  ihera ;  there  was  no  choice  between  the  asser* 
tion  of  independence  and  submission  to  the  Lombards ;  there  were  no 
naterials  for  eonstmcting  a  national  government  outside  die  precincts 
of  the  cknrch,  and  the  popes  consequently  became  princes  by  the  piee- 
man  of  a  necessity  which  was  confessed  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
their  subjects. 

.  In  aanetioHing  the  usurpation  of  Pepin,  Pope  Zachary  pronounced  his 
•pinion  more  as  a  statesman  than  a  prelate.  There  waa  an  obvious  ex- 
pediency for  dsdnroning  the  weak  Chilperic,  and  giving  the  tide  of  king 
fee  him  who  really  exercised  the  functions  of  royalty.  There  was  nodi- 
ing  autkotitative  in  the  sentence — it  did  not  oomraand  the  Franks  to 
dethrone  one  king  and  elect  another-— it  merely  declared  thai  considera- 
tions of  public  safety  justified  a  people  in  changing  its  rulers  :  it  did 
nothing  new,  bat  it  ratified  what  had  been  done  &eady.  But  the  new 
iyaaany  eagerly  sou|^t  in  the  proceeding  for  a  confirmation  of  dieir  de- 
fMtive  title ;  it  waa  Pepin  and  his  friends,  radier  dian  the  pontiff,  who 
perverted  die  opiuoa  of  a  casuiat  into  the  sentence  of  a  judge  and  the 
Oracle  of  a  prophet. 

Thus  popery,  like  most  human  institutions,  was  founded  on  opiniona 
in  which  trath  and  falsehood  were  strangely  mixed;  audit  is  fortunately 


eitjr  to  sqwrate  the  puli.  la  rejeotiiig  t)ie  Bft$JBtum  jdk^,  Iha  fiop» 
•Alerted  a  li^t  to  resist,  but  not  to  depose,  soTereig&s  ;  la  boooiiiinf 
tem^poral  princes,  thef  decisred  that  theie  eoidd  be  a  mioa  betwasa 
eiril  and  ecclesiasticid  jurisdictioDs,  bnt  aot  that  they  vere  Becessaaij 
connected,  and  still  less  thaX  they  were  inherited  of  lif  ht  by  the  aaecei^ 
aors  of  St.  Peter :  £sAily,  in  the  most  eqnivocai  caae,  the  sanrtion  of 
Pepin's  election,  the  pope  put  forward  the  expediency  of  haiing  an  » 
ieUigent  unqpire  to  decide  in  eases  of  a  dii^>ute,  not  that  he  was  aecea* 
iarily  that  umpire ;  and  still  less  that  he  had  anlhoii^  to  act  as  ao^ 
preme  judge  in  a  court  of  appeal.  It  ia  sufficiently  obvious,  hewoTer, 
that  the  truths  are  eaaily  capable  of  being  perverlsd  into  the  AJaehoodi^ 
and  that  there  were  strong  temptations  to  the  change.  Ese  a  genef»> 
tion  had  passed  away,  the  truths  sank  into  oblivion,  and  the  AdMhoods 
were  everywhere  pioclaimed  aa  the  true  fiMindatiotts  of  the  pspii 
system. 

ficcTioN  II.— 77^«  early  Development  of  the  PoUHcal  8y$tein  of  Ae  Papacy. 

The  Iconoclast  controreray,  and  the  nratHal  oUtgations  of  the  pspaf 
and  the  Carlovingian  family,  Ibrm  ihe  important  lii^  between  ancisaa 
fwd  modem  history,  as  well  as  be^een  civil  and  eoclesiaataoal  affaiiv. 
Pepin  recogniied  the  pqpe's  arbitration  as  an  Mithodtaiire  net,  thoa^ 
as  we  have  seen,  it  was  merely  an  opinioa  ibuaded  on  expediency,  and 
furthermore  might  have  been  justified  en  ooostitutiaad  gnmnds,  fiw  the 
monarchy  of  the  Franks  was  oiigiaaUy  elective,  and  the  psindple  of 
hereditary  right  was  an  innovation  gradually  introdnoed  by  the  succes- 
sors of  Clevis.  But  Pepin  naturally  felt  thai  he  would  weaken  tltm  tiie 
of  his  sons  to  the  succession,  if  he  rested  his  claims  on  popular  election'; 
and  he  was  therefore  anxious  to  invest  his  dynasty  wiu  the  mystenovs 
sanction  of  reli^n.  It  is  doubtfid  whether  the  Roosa  pontifis  foresaw 
the  importance  of  the  measures  they  adopted,  but  prudence  sod  praphs' 
-cy  united  could  scarcely  have  suggested  better  means  for  extending  the 
papal  power.  They  revived  the  Jewish  ceremonial  of  aaointiBg  kinga  ; 
and  Pepin,  as  well  as  his  successoes,  regarded  thia  oeremony  as  an  aa^ 
aextion  of  a  divine  right  to  the  «own ;  wlnle  the  popea  represented  il^ 
not  aa  a  simple  recognition,  but  almost  am  appointment  of  die  sovnreigA. 
Both  the  kings  and  &e  pontiffs  shared  in  a  nrofitable  fraud,  which  gaas 
secmnlyto  tlM  one,  and  power  lo  the  o^er;  ttie  Frank  nefalsa  annmred, 
without  being  able  to  discover  the  exact  naUue  of  the  pruficiplea  which 
destroyed  for  the  futuos  their  ancient  li^ta  of  election,  though  these 
principles  were  veiy  intelligibly  eiquressed  by  a  new  efiert.Qf  Pope  Ste^ 
phen  to  gnUify  the  new  dynaaty.  Pressed  by  his  eneonaa  in  Italy; 
Stephen  III.  sought  Pepin's  court  to  obtain  aid,  and  gratified  the  bmm^ 
arch  by  soleamly  crowning  both  his  sons.  In  Pepin's  case,  the  eoi» 
nati(Hi  had  followed  the  election ;  and  thus  the  popular  righta  were  abol^ 
ished  almost  at  the  moment  that  they  were  most  stnmgiy  aaaerted.. 
BoyalQr  and  popery  gained,  but  not  in  equal  proportions :  for  diea^ 
the  prmciples  of  divine  right  and  inheritance  by  deacent  were  estafap 
lished  for  kings,  the  higher  power  of  pronouncing  on  dieae  righta  waa 
reserved  for  the  pontifis. 

The  Carlovingians,  grateful  for  the  asouri^  thus  given  to  thnir  titl^ 
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miiigedthe  ptpftl  dominkms  by  teniwries  wrested  from  the  Lombard 
kingdom— 4he  Greek  exarehate.  To  eecure  these  acquisitions,  the 
pontics  had  recourse  to  a  more  daring  fraud  than  any  they  had  yet  per- 
petrated :  a  forged  deed  was  produced,  purporting  to  be  a  donation  from 
the  first  Christian  emperor,  Gonstantine,  to  the  successors  of  St.  Peter, 
of  the  sovereign^  over  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  western  provinces.  Thus 
the  gift  of  the  French  monarch  was  made  to  appear  the  restitu^n  of 
ancient  possessions,  and  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes,  while  yet 
in  its  in&ncy,  was  ioTested  with  the  sanction  of  remote  antiquity.  It 
is  useless  to  expose  the  fidsohood  of  ihm  audacious  forgery,  which  is 
now  condemned  by  evBU  tile  most  bigoted  writers  cl  the  Romish 
cimrdi ;  but  in  its  day  it  was  univorsaliy  received  as  valid,  and  was 
kmg  renided  as  the  legal  iasfroment  by  which  the  p^pal  power  was 
estabhmed. 

Adrian  I.  was  the  ppntiiT  who  first  combined  the  elements  of  the  pa- 
pacy into  a  system.  He  was  startled  at  the  very  outset  by  a  difficulty 
which  seemed  to  threaten  the  founda^tion  of  his  power.  The  Greek 
emperess,  Irene,  who  administered  the  government  during  the  reign  of 
her  son,  Constaotuie  the  Porphyrogennete,  re-established  the  worship 
•f  images,  and  persecuted  the  Iconoclasts.  Adrian,  however,  was  nat« 
urally  reluctant  to  return  under  the  Byzantine  yoke,  and  were  he  even 
so  inclined,  he  would  probably  have  been  prevented  by  the  Romans ; 
the  popes  had  tasted  the  pleasures  o(  sovereignty,  and  the  people  of 
freedom ;  neither,  therefore,  would  sacrifice  such  advantages  to  the 
Orseki.  A  closer  unipn  was  made  with  the  Franks,  thou^  Charles 
and  his  bishops  had  stigmatized  the  worship  of  images,  and  declared 
iiiey  should  be  regarded  only  as  objects  of  reverence.  But  the  pope 
fimsaw  that  the  nse  of  images  would  soon  lead  to  their  adoration,  and 
iie  courted  Chavlemagtio  as  a  friend  and  protector. 

Leo  Hi.,  who  succeeded  Adrian,  s^ent  to«.Charlemagne  the  standard 
of  Rome,  requesting  him  to  send  delegates  to  receive  &e  allegiance  of 
^e  Romans.  From  the  latter  circumstance,  it  has  been  rather  hastily 
inferred  that  the  popes  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Charles; 
tat,  in  tro^  the  relations  between  we  pontiffs  and  the  Frank  mon- 
niohs  were  purposely  left  indefinite ;  any  attempt  to  state  them  would 
have  shown  that  the  claims  of  both  were  irreconcilable,  but  their  mu- 
tual interests  required  ^t  ^'ey  should  combine,  and  each  avoided  ex- 
l^anations  that  might  provoke  a  contest. 

Leo  soon  experienced  the  benete  of  his  moderation ;  driven  from 
Aome  by  the  relatives  of  tiie  late  pope,  he  sought  refuge  among  the 
Franks ;  and  Charlemagne  not  only  seat  him  back  with  a  powerful  es- 
cort to  his  capital,  hyxt  went  thither  in  person  to  do  him  justice.  Leo 
/was  permitted  to  purge  himself  by  oath  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge, 
•ad,  in  gratitude  for  his  acquittal,  he  jM>lemnly  crowned  Charles,  Em- 
|Mror  of  the  West.  The  ceremony  was  performed  on  the  festival  of 
Christmas,  in  the  last  year  of  the  eighth  century ;  and  the  pontiff  who 
had  90  recently  stood  before  his  sovereign  as  a  criminal  making  his  de- 
fence, now  appeared  as  his  superior,  conferring  on  him  die  highest 
tvtUy  title  by  the  authority  of  Heaven. 

There  was  obvious  danger  to  papal  ambition  in  the  establishment  of 
«a  empire ;  the  succeeson  of  the  Cvsars  must  q(  necessity  have  beem 
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formidable  rivals  to  the  aacceswMtt  of  St.  Peter ;  but  there  wefe  mai^ 
importaat  advantages  to  be  gained,  which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
the  crafty  pontiffs.  The  secure  enjoymeai  of  their  temporal  dominions, 
as  the  most  honorable  species  of  fief  or  benefice,  was  obviously  an  im- 
mediate result,  but  there  was  a  remote  one  of  much  greater  importance, 
the  change  of  the  precedence,  universally  coneeded  to  the  Romish  see, 
into  an  acknowledgment  of  its  supremacy. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  at  what  time  the  psf)acy  directly  fixed  its 
attention  upon  destroying  the  independence  of  national  churches,  but 
assuredly,  the  period  was  not  very  remote  from  that  which  we  have 
been  considering.  The  contests  between  the  bishops  of  R<Hiie  and 
Constantinople,  like  those  of  more  modem  times  between  the  archbish- 
ops of  York  and  Canterbury,  were  struggles  for  dignity  rather  than 
power.  The  primacy  which  Boniface  III.  assumed,  by  taking  the  title 
of  universal  bishop,  was  noUiing  move  than  presidency :  tius  was  a 
good  foundation  for  a  future  claim  to  supremacy,  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  any  such  claim  was  contemplated  by  Boniface,  and  every  probabil- 
ity is  against  the  supposition. 

But  when  the  independence  oi  nations  was  compromised  by  the 
establishment  of  an  empire,  it  was  very  natural  that  tibe  independence 
of  national  churches  should  also  be  endangered.  In  the  age  cmT  Charle- 
magne, law,  order,  and  intelligence,  had  no  sure  support  but  religion : 
the  popular  opinion  identified  with  ecclesiastical  infiuence  all  that  so- 
ciety enjoyed  or  hoped  for ;  it  was  the  bond  that  held  the  discordant 
parts  of  the  empire  together,  and  the  enq>eror  joined  with  the  pope  im 
giving  it  strength  and  unity. 

The  death  of  Charlemagne  relieved  the  pontiflb  from  the  pteesure  of 
imperial  power ;  his  successor,  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  had  not  strength 
of  mind  sufficient  to  support  the  weight  of  entire,  while  the  popes 
stood  ready  to  grasp  the  reins  of  power  as  they  slipped  from  his  hands ; 
they  began  to  exercise  th«r  ponUfical  fimctions  immediately  after  their 
election,  without  waiting  for  tae  confirmation  of  their  power,  and  Louis, 
embarrassed  by  nearer  dangers,  was  unable  to  punish  the  usurpatioa. 
Louis  divided  his  empire  among  his  sons ;  a  fatal  error,  for  in  their  con* 
tests  for  supremacy  the  sovereign  authority  was  sacrificed  to  (he  feudal 
lords,  and  to  the  spiritual  power. 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  usurpations  of  the  church, 
during  the  sanguinary  wars  between  the  successors  of  Chaiiemagne^, 
were  almost  rendered  necessary  by  the  circumstances  of  the  time.  The 
competitors  for  empire  were  weak  and  cruel,  the  profligacy  of  the  feu- 
,dal  lords  was  only  equalled  by  their  ignorance,  and  the  church  alone 
preserved  the  semblance  of  justice.  The  clergy  of  all  ranks  profited 
by  the  popular  opini<m  in  their  favor ;  usurpation  followed  usurpatton 
without  provoking  opposition:  Charles  the  Bald  aoknowledgol  the 
right  of  the  bishops  to  depose  him,  and  the  bishops  of  his  couadl 
bound  themselves  by  a  canon  to  remain  united,  ^  for  the  correction  of 
kings,  the  nobility,  and  the  people."    This  gross  assunqption  was  ap^ 

g lauded  by  Uie  laity,  at  once  ignorant,  wicked,  and  devout :  it  was  feft 
y  aU  parties  that  supreme  power  should  exist  somewhere ;  kings,  no- 
bles, and  commons,  equally  felt  the  want,  and,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
^ee,  the  consciousness  that  it  could  not  safely  be  introsted  to  thenip 
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tdvet.  Nicholas  I.,  more  bold  than  any  of  his  predecossors,  constita* 
ted  himself  the  judge  of  bishops  and  kings  :  he  deposed  the  archbishop 
of  Ravenna  for  asserting  his  independence,  and  would  not  permit  him 
to  be  restored  until  he  acknowledged  himself  a  vassal  of  the  holy  see : 
he  even  cited  the  king  of  Lorraine  to  appear  before  lus  tribunal  (a.  d. 
860).  Lothaire,  king  of  Lorraine,  had  divorced  his  first  wife.  Theut- 
berga,  on  a  charge  of  adultery,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his  council,  cho- 
sen a  beautiful  yoimg  lady,  called  Yaldrade,  for  his  second  queen.  The 
pope  annulled  the  second  marriage,  and  compelled  Lothaire  to  take 
back  his  first  wife ;  he  persevered  in  enforcing  his  edict,  even  aAer 
Theutberga  hexself  had  submitted  to  the  pretensi<ms  of  her  rival. 

Adrian  IL  was  chosen  successor  to  Nicholas  i  the  imperial  ambassa* 
dors  were  excluded  from  the  election,  and  their  remonstrances  treated 
with  neglect.  He  interfered  on  the  side  of  justice,  to  secure  the  inher- 
itance of  Lorraine  for  the  emperor  Louis  IL,  but  the  pontififwas  foiled 
by  the  firmness  of  Charles  the  Bald,  and  his '  claims  to  decide  between 
the  competitors  refuted  by  Hincmar,  archbishop  of  Rheims.  Adrian  re- 
solved to  .conciliate  the  prince  whom  he  could  not  subdue,  and  woa 
Charles  to  submission  by  promising  him  the  succession  to  the  empire. 
This  project  was  executed  by  Adrian's  successor,  John  YIIL ;  finding 
that  the  king  of  France  was  determined  to  hare  the  title  of  ^mperor  on 
any  terms,  he  made  him  stipulate  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
Rome  and  its  territory,  and  to  confess  that  he  only  held  the  empire  by 
the  gift  of  the  pope. 

In  an  assembly  held  at  Pavia  (a.  d.  878),  Charles  was  recognised  by 
the  Italian  prelates  and  nobles  in  the  following  memorable  words: 
"  Since  the  Divine  favor,  through  the  merits  of  the  holy  apostles  and  of 
their  vicar  Pope  John,  has  raised  you  to  the  empire,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  tne  Holy  Ghost,  we  elect  you  unanimously  for  our  protec- 
tor and  lord.*'  The  pontiff  by  no  means  suffered  Charles  to  forget  that 
the  empire  was  his  g^ :  when  the  Saracens  invaded  Italy,  he  wrote  to 
Charles,  reproaching  him  for  his  delay  in  affording  succor,  and  desiring 
him,  **  to  remember  the  hand  that  had  given  him  the  en^iire,  lest,  if 
driven  to  despair,  we  should  change  our  opinion." 

But  while  the  popes  were  thus  triumphant  over  the  emperors,  they 
were  severely  harassed  by  the  turbulent  feudal  lords,  who  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  weakness  of  their  sovereign,  to  establish  a  virtual  inde- 
pendence. They  interfered  in  the  pondfical  elections,  and  generally 
controlled  them ;  they  insulted,  imprisoned,  and  murdered  the  pcmtiffs ; 
while  the  claims  of  the  apostolic  see  to  complete  supremacy  were  tacitly 
acknowledged  throughout  Europe,  it  was  itself  held  in  disgraceful  ser- 
vitude by  pethr  tyrants.  Two  infamous  prostitutes,  by  their  influence 
with  the  proniffate  nobles,  procured  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  for  their 
paramours,  and  their  illegitimate  children ;  and  the  disorders  of  the 
church  finally  attained  such  a  height  that  the  imperial  power  was  once 
more  raised  above  the  papal,  and  Pope  John  XII.  deposed  by  the  em- 
peror Otho. 

The  vices  of  this  dark  period  are  not  justly  attributable  to  popery ; 
they  were  the  result  of  feudalism,  and  so  far  as  the  papal  system  was 
able  to  exert  any  influencoi  it  was  employed  in  counteracting  these 
evils.    The  great  error  of  the  jpontiffii  was»  that  they  did  not  arrange  a 
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jndicioiin  plan  for  eleetkniB ;  they  left  tlieir  power  thus  exposed  to  the 
disturbances  of  a  disputed  suocession  which  had  already  prored  fatal  to 
the  imperial  power :  had  the  arrangeBieiits  been  such  as  to  prevent  any 
lay  interference,  ecclesiastical  mfluence  would  have  gone  on  increasing 
without  interrnption.  But  the  vice  and  violence  of  the  Roman  nobles 
rendered  popery,  as  a  system,  for  a  time  inoperative,  and  prevented  a 
Nicholas  from  anticipating  a  Hildebrand< 

dECTion  m.— 'I^  Struggle  for  Supremacy  between  the  Popes  and  Emperort* 

Otho,  deservedly  called  the  Great,  was  the  third  empeior  of  Grer- 
many,  elected  by  the  suffrage  of  die  German  princes.  His  high  char- 
acter pointed  him  out  to  Pope  John  XII.  as  a  proper  jprotector  for  die 
church  and  the  repubhc,  against  the  fierce  nobles  of  Lombardy,  but 
especially  against  Berengarius,  who  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
Otho  crossed  the  Alps,  trtulqUillieed  Italy,  and  was  rewarded  with  the 
iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  and  the  revived  title  of  Emperor  of  the 
West.  But  both  the  pope  and  the  Romans  were  jealous  of  their  bene- 
factor, and  even  dming  the  ceremdriy  of  his  coronadon,  Otho  had  to 
take  precautions  against  the  daggers  of  assassins.  John  soon  found 
diat  the  German  emperor  was  not  content  with  ah  empty  tide ;  enraged 
at  die  progress  of  the  imperial  authority,  he  eiftered  into  a  secret  com-, 
pact  with  Adelbert,  die  son  of  his  ancieitt  enemy,  tb  expel  foreigners 
from  Italy,  and,  at  die  same  time,  he  invited  the  Hungarians  to  invade 
Gennany. 

Otho  prompdy  returned  to  Italy,  and  haiang  entered  Rome,  he  com- 
pelled the  nobles  and  people  to  renfew*  their  oath  of  allegiance.  He  dien 
summoned  a  council  ibr  the  trial  of  Pope  John,  whose  immoralities 
were  flagrant  and  notorious.  The  charges  against  die  pontiff'  contained 
a  dreadihl  catalogue  of  crimes,  but  we  cab  not  vouch  for  the  integrity 
of  die  witnesses,  or  the  impartiality  of  the-  court.  There  is,  however, 
no  doubt  diat  John  was  a  hcentious  profligate,  whose  vices  not  only  dis- 
graced his  station,  but  were  shocking  to  humanity.  The  pope  refusing 
to  appear  before  the  tribunal,  was  condemned  as  contumacious,  after 
having  been  twice  summoned  in  vain.  Leo  YIII.  was  elected  to  the 
papacy,  in  die  room  of  John,  and  he  not  only  took  an  oath  of  obedience 
and  fidelity  to  the  emperor,  but  issued  a  bull,  ordaining  that  Otho  and 
his  successors  should  have  a  ri^'ofapp^^ting  die  popes,  and  investing 
bishops  and  archbishops ;  and  that  none  should  dari3  to  consecrate  a 
bishop  without  the  permission  of  the  emperor. 

Tins  fatal  blow  to  the  papacy  was  Unpopular  widi  the  bishops ;  thev 
complained  that  I^eo  had  subverted,  at  one  blow,  the  structure  which 
his  predecessors  had  toiled  to  raise  during  two  centuries.  When  John, 
after  the  emperor's  departure,  returned  to  Rome,  he  easily  procured  the 
deposition  of  Leo,  sxid  the  acknowledgment  of  his  own  claims.  The' 
restored  pope  began  to  exercise  great  cruelties  against  Ms  opponents ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  career,  he  was  assassinated  by  a  young  noble- 
man, whom  he  had  rivalled  in  the  affections  of  his  mistress.  Such 
horror  had  this  pontiff's  crimes  inspired,  that  matiy  of  the  Romans  be- 
lieved diat  Satan  in  proper  person  had  struck  the  fatal  blow  which  sent 
Urn  to  his  dread  aoooont,  »  With  all  his  imperfecdMtS  cm  Urhdad.'* 
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Th«  ftdlietffeato  t^JAs  stIH  raftw&d  td  acknowledge  Leo,  and  without 
«oiumking  die  empetor,  fii&f  chose  Benedict  to  succeed  the  murdered 
iontiff.  But  the  i^tum  of  Otho  threw  them  into  confusion :  Benedict 
hasdlv  tendered  his  subniisflion  to  Leo,  by  whom  he  was  banished ; 
and  the  Roman  nobility  and  clergy  promised  the  emperor  that  they 
wonM  neVer  confer  the  papal  dignity  on  any  but  a  native  of  Germany. 
On  the  death  of  Leo,  thd  electors,  obedieiit  to  their  promise,  chose 
John  Xlir.  by  the  enoperor's  permission.  The  pope  was  too  grateful 
to  his  sovereign,  to*  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  imperial  power  on 
Aie  city  and  the  c^nirch :  the  turbulent  Romans  revolted  and  threw 
Mm  into  prison,  but  Otho  soon  came  to  suppress  these  disturbances. 
He  restored  John,  said  severely  punished  the  authors  of  the  revolt. 
Thus  die  peKtical  eastern  of  popery  seemed  utterly  ruined,  the  pontiff 
raied  the  Roman  states  as  a  lieutenant  instead  of  a  prince,  and,  far  from 
behig  regarded  as  the  supreme  umpire  of  monarchs,  he  was  reduced  to 
iie  condition  of  a  snbject. 

We  have  seen  that  the  papacy  owed  its  first  success  to  the  national 
iaMd  between  the  Latins  and  the  Byzantines;  strength  for  a  new 
iUrug^e  to'  retrieve  its  fortunes  was  derived  from  the  animosity  with 
which  the  Germans  were  regarded  by  the  Italians.  The  death  of  Otho 
(a.  d.  973)i  was  the  signal  for  new  convulsions  in  Italy ;  the  feudal 
lords  aimed  at  independence,  the  cities  tried  to  establish  freedom ; 
Pi^  John  tried  to  i^hold  the  imperial  cause,  but  he  was  arrested  by 
Cincius,  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  and  strangled  in  prison. 

Cinctus  and  his  faction  chose  Boniface  YII.  fbr  their  spiritual  head; 
the  airistocrstio  party,  head^  by  the  counts  of  Tuscany,  elected  Ben- 
edict YII. ;  the  former  was  soon  driven  from  the  capital ;  he  sought 
riielter  at  Constantinople,  where  he  strenuously  urged  the  Greek  em- 
perors to  invade  Italy.  These  princes  took  his  advice,  and,  uniting 
thetnselves  with  the  Saracens,  subdued  Apulia  and  Calabria.  Otho  IL 
vanquished  these  enemies ;  but  when  he  returned  to  Germany,  Boni- 
fltce  came  back  to  Italy,  made  himself  master  of  Rome,  and  threw  his 
rival  into  prison,  where  he  was  starved  to  death.  Four  months  after- 
ward the  murderer  died  suddenly,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  XY. 

So  low  had  the  papacy  now  sunk,  that  the  entire  of  John's  reign 
was  occupied  by  a  straggle  for  the  government  of  the  .city  of  Rome. 
CrescentiuB,  an  ambitious  noble,  eager  to  establish  his  own  despotism 
under  the  name  of  fk'eedom,  persuaded  the  citizens  to  reject  &e  au- 
thority both  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor.  Otho  II.  crushed  the  revolt, 
and  so  fimdy  established  the  imperial  authority,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
nominate  one  of  his  creatures  successor  to  John ;  and  the  cardinals  re- 
ceived as  their  head  Bruno,  a  Saxon  stranger,  who  took  the  title  of 
Gregory  V,* 

Crescentius  had  little  trouble  in  exciting  a  new  insurrection ;  but  the 
Italians  were  tob  feeble  to  contend  with  the  entire  strength  of  the  em- 
pire ;  they  were  defeated  with  ruinous  loss ;  their  leader  was  captured 
and  beheaded.  On  the  death  of  Gregory,  Otho  nominated  Gerbert  to 
the  pa})al  dignity,  and  he  was  installed  under  the  title  of  Sylvester  II. 
Although  he  did  not  foresee  the  consequences,  Sylvester  may  be  re- 

*  Every  pope  changes  his  name  on  his  accession,  in  imitation  of  St.  Peter,  whom 
Mur  Lord  called  Cephas,  or  Peter,  instead  of  Simon. 
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garded  as  the  first  who  made  any  progress  ia  legtoiiag:  die  power  of 
popery.  His  personal  virtues  removed  the  scaadal  which  had  low 
weakened  the  influence  of  his  see,  his  patronage  of  learning  restored 
to  the  church  its  superiority  in  intelligence,  and,  through  hisr  intimacy 
with  the  emperor,  he  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  temponl  grants  which 
Charlemagne  and  Pepin  had  made  to  his  predecessors.  The  pope* 
now  began  to  support  the  imperial  cause  against  the  turlralmit  nobles 
of  Italy ;  in  return  they  were  aided  by  the  emperon  in  their  straggles 
with  tae  Roman  princes  and  citizens ;  but  by  this  aUiaace  the  pootiffii 
were  the  principal  gainers,  for  the  emperor's  attention  was  distracted 
by  various  objects  while  the  popes  were  always  on  the  spot  to  secure 
the  fruit  of  every  victory.  So  rapidly  had  their  power  been  retrieved, 
that  when  Benedict  VIII.  crowned  the  empeior  Henry,  to  i^4iom  he 
owed  the  preservatisn  of  his  dignity,  he  demanded  of  his  benefactor, 
before  he  entered  the  church :  *'  Will  you  observe  your  fidelity  to  me 
and  my  successors  in  everything  ?"  and  the  empercMr  had  the  weakness 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

But  the  factions  of  the  Roman  nobles  and  citiaens  prevented  the  pi^Ml 
power  from  being  consolidated ;  three  rival  popes,  each  remarkable  for 
his  scandalous  life,  shared  the  revenues  of  the  church  between  thett 
(a.  d.  1045) ;  they  were  finally  persuaded  to  resign  by  John  Gratian,  a 
priest  of  piety  and  learning,  and  he  was  elected  to  the  vacam  throne 
by  the  title  of  Gregory  VI.  The  emperor  Henry  procured  the  deposit 
tion  of  Gregory,  and  the  election  of  Clement  II. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  deposed  popes  was  Benedict  IX. ;  he 
was  the  son  of  a  Tusculan  count,  and  was  raised  to  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years.  His  vices  induced  the  Romans  tc 
raise  rivals  against  him ;  but,  sc^ported  by  the  aristocratic  faction,  ht 
would  probably  have  held  his  place,  had  he  not  been  bribed  to  resign 
in  favor  of  Gregory.  The  agent  in  this  transaction  was  Hildebraudt 
the  son  of  humble  parents,  who  had  raised  himself  by  the  force  of  hia 
abilities  and  his  reputation  for  piety  to  high  rank  in  the  church,  and 
commanding  influence  in  the  state.  Gregory  was  undoubtedly  a  better 
ruler  than  nis  immediate  predecessors ;  he  expelled  the  robbers  and 
freebooters  who  infested  the  roads  around  Rome ;  he  opened  a  secure 
passage  for  the  pilgrims  who  wished  to  visit  the  shrine  of  St.  Petert 
and  he  vigorously  exerted  Mmself  to  reform  the  administration  of  jus* 
ttce.  It  was  imprudent  in  the  emperor  Henry  to  depose  such  a  man  at 
the  instigation  of  the  enemies  of  order ;  Clement  11.  felt  great  aversion 
to  the  proceeding,  and  very  reluctantly  consented  to  his  own  elevation. 

Gregory  and  Hildebrand,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Italian  people, 
and  especially  the  citizens  of  Rome,  were  driven  into  exile ;  they  re- 
tired to  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Clugni,  where  Gregory  died  of 
vexation,  leaving  Hildebrand  the  heir  of  his  wealth  and  his  resentment. 
Clement  was  poisoned  by  an  emissary  of  Benedict  nitie  months  after 
his  consecration ;  and  his  successor,  Damasus  II.,  shared  the  same 
fate.  When  the  news  reached  Hildebrand,  he  immediately  departed 
from  the  imperial  court,  hoping  to  have  some  influence  in  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  next  pope,  but  on  the  road  he  learned  that  the  Diet  of 
Worms,  directed  by  the  emperor,  had  elected  Bruno,  bishop  of  Toul^ 
under  the  title  of  Leo  IX. 
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.  We  b&Te  now  reached  an  important  crisis  in  the  straggle  between 
the  papal  and  the  imperial  power ;  the  latter  had  touched  the  highest 
point  of  its  greatness,  and  was  destined  to  fall  by  the  damitless  energies 
of  one  man,  Hildebrand,  the  humble  monk  of  Soano  by  birth,  the  con- 
troller of  the  destiny  of  nations  by  talent  and  position. 

Section  IV. '^Revival  of  the  Papal  Potoer. 

FROM   A.  D.  1048  TO  A.  D.  1070. 

We  hare  seen  that  papal  usurpation  began  by  an  attack  on  the  power 
of  the  Greek  empire,  and  prevailed  over  the  Byzantine  court,  because 
it  was  supported  by  the  public  opinion  of  western  Europe.  To  secure 
its  acquisitions,  the  papacy  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Carlovingian 
dynasty  on  terms  favorable  to  both ;  but  in  the  struggle  that  followed 
the  partition  of  Charlemagne's  empire,  it  was  shorn  of  its  strength,  for 
the  growth  of  its  greatness  was  too  rapid  to  be  permanent.  When  the 
nobles  of  Italy  had  attained  the  rank  of  petty  princes,  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  church,  naturally  excited  their  cupidity,  and  when 
the  German  emperors  had  extended  their  sway  beyond  the  Alps,  they 
felt  that  a  controlling  influence  in  the  papal  elections  was  necessary  to 
the  permanence  of  their  power.  Had  both  combined,  the  papacy  would 
have  been  annihilated,  the  pope  would  have  been  a  mere  vassal  of  the 
emperor,  and  his  temporal  dominions  would  have  been  rent  in  sunder  by 
rival  princes.  But  even  when  the  papacy  was  enslaved,  either  to 
aristocratic  factions,  or  to  despotic  autocrats,  it  was  secretly  collecting 
materials  for  its  liberation  and  future  triumph.  It  was  generating  an 
opinion  which  give  the  papacy,  as  an  institution,  greater  strength  and 
surer  permanence  than  it  possessed  in  the  days  of  its  former  prosperity. 

It  was  under  the  pressure  of  the  feudal  system  that  the  organization 
of  popery  was  completed  and  defined ;  opposed  both  to  princes  and' 
emperors,  it  was  thrown  for  support  entirely  on  the  people.  By  its  nu- 
merous gradations  of  rank,  the  church  of  Uie  middle  ages  linked  itself 
vrith  every  class  of  the  community :  its  bishops  were  the  companions 
of  princes ;  its  priests  claimed  reverence  in  the  baronial  hall ;  its  preach- 
ing friars  and  monks  brought  consolation  to  the  cottage  of  ihe  suffering 
peasant.  Great  as  were  the  vices  of  individuals,  the  organization  of  the 
clerical  body  continued  to  be  respectable,  and  this  was  an  immense  ad- 
vantage when  every  other  portion  of  civilized  society  was  a  mass  of 
confusion.  When  the  distinction  of  caste  was  rigidly  established  in 
aU  the  political  forms  of  social  life,  the  church  scarcely  knew  any 
aristocracy  but  that  of  talent ;  once  received  into  holy  orders,  the  seif 
lost  all  traces  of  his  bondage  ;  he  was  not  merely  raised  to  an  equality 
with  the  former  lord,  but  he  could  aspire  to  dignities  which  threw  those 
of  temporal  princes  into  the  shade.  The  clerical  was  thus  identified 
with  the  popular  cause,  and  the  bulk  of  the  laity  not  only  received  the 
claims  of  the  priesthood,  but  gave  them  additional  extension. 

Hildebrand  was  the  first  who  perceived  the  tendency  and  the  strength 
of  this  current,  and  he  probably  was  sincere  in  his  belief  that  the 
church  supplied  the  only  means  by  which  the  regeneration  of  Europe 
could  be  effected.  Feudalism,  the  worst  of  foes  to  social  order,  stood 
opposed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  monarch  and  the  liberty  of  the 
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sabj«ct;  die  emperon  wore  too  iretk« the  people  too  ignorant, to  si 
fie  against  it ;  and  the  wise  anangemenlB  of  Providence,  by  whicl 
good  nas  been  so  freqnently  wiougnt  out  of  evil,  made  Ae  Teviyal  of 
popery  the  instrument  by  which  Eoxope  was  rescued  from  baibarism. 
Hildebrand's  persMial  cJiaracter  is  reslly  a  matter  of  no  importance ; 
his  measures  in  the  present  age  would  justly  subject  him  to  the  charge 
of  extravagant  ambition  and  blundering  tyranny ;  but  in  the  eleveiuh 
century,  every  one  of  these  measures  was  necessary  to  counteract  some 
evil  principle,  and  milder  or  more  justifiable  means  would  not  have  been 
adequate  to  the  occasion.  We  must  not  pass  sentence  on  an  institution 
without  examining  the  opinion  on  which  it  is  founded ;  and  bolbie  w» 
judge  of  die  opinion,  we  must  estimate  the  circumstances  by  which  it 
was  engendered.  The  disorganized  state  of  Europe  poduced  a  strong 
opinion  ihat  some  power  for  iq^al  and  protection  should  be  constitu- 
ted ;  a  power  with  intetligenoe  to  euide  its  decisions,  and  sanctity  to  en- 
force respect  for  them :  the  revived  pepacy  seemed  an  institution  suited 
to  these  conditions,  and  under  the  circumstances  it  was  capable  of  being 
rendered  the  great  instrument  for  reforming  civil  society. 

Hildebrand's  own  writings  prove  that  his  design  was  to  render  the 
pi^pacy  such  an  institution  as  we  have  described;  it  was  indeed  a 
beautiful  theory  to  base  power  upon  intelligence,  and  concentrate  both 
in  the  church.  Qut  Hildebrand  did  not  nuke  a  discovery  which  too 
<^n  has  eluded  reformers  and  legislators,  that  his  plan  was  suited  only 
to  peculiar  circumstances,  that  it  was  only  applicable  to  a  period  when 
state  power  was  corrupt  and  popular  inteUigence  restricted,  and  that  to 
give  it  permanence  was  to  extend  its  duration  beyond  the  period  of  its 
utility,  snd  consequently  prepare  the  way  for  its  becoming  just  as  mi^ 
chievous  as  the  evils  it  had  been  devised  to  counteract. 

This  general  view  of  the  state  of  society  will  enable  us  to  fom  a 
beitter  judginent  of  the  struggle  in  which  Hildebrand  engaged  than 
cmild  be  done  if  we  confined  ourselves  to  a  simple  nsrrative ;  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  relate  the  course  adopted  by  tfam  enterprising  monk  to 
exalt  the  s|Mritttal  power. 

Leo  IX.,  on  whoea  the  emperor,  as  we  have  said,  confinrred  the 
p^acy,  was  a  prelate  of  virtuous  principles  and  strict  integrity,  but  he 
was  a  man  in&nn  of  purpose,  and  weak  in  understanding.  Hildebrand 
was  well  aware  of  the  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  the  pope's 
ch^Tfkctec,  snd  in  his  first  interview  he  gained  such  an  ascendency  over 
Leo's  mind,  that  henceforth  the  pope  was  a  passive  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  his  adviser.  The  pontiff  naturally  dreaded  that  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  been  nominated  by  the  emperor,  and  elected  by  a 
German  diet,  would  render  him  unpqmlar  in  Italy;  but  Hildebrand 
smoothed  the  way*  and  by  his  personal  influence  secured  Leo  a  favor- 
able reception  at  Rome.  This  service  was  rewarded  by  sn  accumula- 
tion of  dignities ;  Hildebrand  soon  uniied  in  his  person  the  titles  and 
offices  of  cardinal,  sub-deacon,  abbot  of  St.  Paul,  and  keeper  of  the 
altar  and  treasury  of  St.  Peter.  The  clergy  and  people  of  Rome  vp- 
plauded  these  proceedings,  because  the  favorite  had  induced  Leo  to 
gratUy  the  national  vanity,  by  submitting  to  the  fonn  of  a  new  election 
imipediatelv  after  his  anival  in  the  city. 

Leo  made  imemittiiif  wmtimM  t^  letem  the  eleify  snd  the 
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tie  orders ;  but,  in  the  isfdx  rear  of  his  reign  lie  marched  against  the  Nor- 
mans, who  were  ravaging  the  south  of  Italy,  and  was  mifortunately  taken 
prisoner.  Though  the  conquerors  showed  every  respect  to  their  cap- 
tive, the  misfcHrtune  weighed  heavily  on  his  proud  spirit ;  and  his  grief 
was  aggravated  by  the  reproaches  of  some  of  his  clergy,  who  con- 
demned him  for  desecrating  his  holy  office  by  appearing  m  arms.  He 
died  of  a  broken  heart  soon  after  his  liberation,  and  the  deposed  Bene- 
dict IX.  seized  the  opportunity  of  reascending  the  papal  throne. 

Hildebrand  was  opposed  to  the  imperial  influence,  but  he  hated 
more  intensely  the  nearer  and  more  dangerous  power  of  the  Italian  no- 
bles, and  therefore  he  became  an  active  and  energetic  opponent  of  their 
creature,  Benedict.  The  monastic  orders  supported  one  whom  they 
jiistly  regarded  as  the  pride  and  ornament  of  their  body,  and  by  their 
means  Hildebrand  gained  such  a  commanding  influence  over  the  Roman 
people,  that  he  could  truly  represent  himself  to  the  emperor  as  their 
delegate  in  choosing  a  new  pope.  Henry  nominated  a  German  bishop 
to  the  dignity,  who  took  the  name  of  Tictor  II  .>  and  the  cardinal-monk 
hoped  to  exercise  the  same  authority  in  the  new  reign  that  he  had  pos- 
s^sed  under  Leo  IX.  The  pop^,  however,  soon  became  weary  of 
having  **9l  viceroy  over  him;"  he  sent  his  ambitious  minister  into 
France  with  the  title  of  legate,  under  the  honorable  pretext  of  correct- 
ing the  abuses  that  had  crept  into  the  Galiican  church.  Hildebrand 
performed  his  task  with  more  rigor  than  it  would  have  been  prudent 
for  a  less  popular  minister  to  dKsphiy ;  he  excommunicated  several  im- 
moral priests  and  bishops,  and  even  sentenced  some  monks  to  death 
for  a  breach  of  their  monastic  vows.  After  a  year's  absence  he  retunied 
to  Rome  more  powerful  than  ever,  and  Victor  waa  content  to  receive 
him  as  his  chief  adviser  and  director. 

In  the  meantime  the  emperor  Henry  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  of  the  same  name,  who  was  yet  an  infant.  Hildebrand  was  too 
sagacious  not  to  discover  the  advantage  with  which  the  papal  power 
would  struggle  against  the  imperial  during  a  minority,  and  he  secretly 
prepared  for  the  contest.  The  death  of  Victor,  speedily  followed  by 
that  of  his  successor,  Stephen  iX.,  delayed,  but  did  not  alter,  the  car- 
dinal^monk's  intentions,  for  circumstances  compelled  him  to  appear  as 
an  advocate  of  the  in^rial  authority. 

On  the  death  of  Stephen,  the  aristocratic  faction,  presuming  on  the 
minority  of  the  emperor,  rushed  at  night,  with  a  body  of  armed  men, 
into  the  Vatican  church,  where  they  declared  John,  bishop  of  Velitri, 
one  of  their  body,  pope,  with  the  title  of  Benedict  X.  Hildebrand 
received  this  intelligence  as  he  returned  from  Germany ;  it  was  brought 
to  him  by  the  terrified  caidinals  and  bishops  who  had  fled  (torn  Rome ; 
he  assembled  the  fugitives  at  Sienna,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  elect 
the  bishop  of  Florence,  who  took  the  name  Nicholas  II.  The  empe- 
ror's sanction  was  easfly  procured  for  the  latter  election,  and  the  impe- 
rial court  was  persuaded  that  it  was  supporting  its.  own  interests  when 
it  placed  T^^cholas  upon  the  papal  throne.  • 

Circumstances  soon  occurred  to  prove  that  the  Germans  had  been 
deluded ;  Nicholas  assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  in  which  it  was  de- 
creed that  the  cardinals  alone  should  in  future  have  a  voice  in  the 
eleetioA  of  the  pope ;  but  to  avoid  any  open  breiach  with  the  emperor^ 
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a  clause  was  added,  reserving  to  him  all  due  honor  and  respect.  A 
less  equivocal  proceeding  soon  followed ;  the  Normans,  who  had  set- 
tied  in  the  south  of  Italy,  had  become  more  amenable  to  the  church 
than  they  had  been  in  the  days  of  Leo.  The  lust  of  conquest  was 
abated,  and  they  were  now  anxious  to  obtain  some  security  for  their 
possessions ;  they  therefore  tendered  their  alliance  and  feudal  allegi- 
ance to  the  pope,  on  condition  of  his  confirming  their  titles.  By  tibe 
advice  of  Hildebrand,  Nicholas  gave  to  Richard  Guiscard  the  princi- 
pality of  Capua,  and  granted  Robert  Guiscard  the  title  of  duke,  with 
the  investiture  of  all  the  lands  he  had  conquered,  or  should  conquer,  in 
Sicily,  Apulia,  and  Calabria. 

The  pope  readily  granted  that  to  which  he  had  no  right,  a  proceed- 
ing that  might  have  cost  him  dear,  if  the  old  emperor  had  survived : 
the  Normans,  in  return,  lent  their  aid  to  punish  the  enemies  of  Nichor 
las  in  the  Roman  territory.  The  lands  of  the  turbulent  aristocracy 
were  ravaged  with  unsparing  cruelty,  and  it  is  to  the  desolation  thus 
produced,  that  the  depopulation  of  the  country  round  Rome,  even  at 
the  present  day,  must  be  attributed. 

While  Hildebrand  was  maturing  his  plans  for  re-establishing  the 
papacy,  many  circumstances  occurred,  which  proved  the  expediency 
of  establishing  a  central  controlling  power  in  the  church.  The  eccle- 
siastics of  Milan  had  been,  Jibr  nearly  two  hundred  years,  independent 
of  the  holy  see,  and  their  church  had  become  the  scandal  of  Italy. 
Benefices  were  openly  sold,  immoralities  flagrantly  practised,  until  at 
length  a  respectable  portion  of  the  laity  requested  the  interference  of 
the  pope.  Peter  Damian  was  sent  as  a  legate  to  Milan,  but  the  popu- 
lace, incited  by  the  priests,  raised  a  formidable  insurrection,  and  threat- 
ened to  murder  him  for  menacing  their  independence.  Peter,  undis* 
mayed,  ascended  a  pulpit  in  one  of  their  principal  churches,  and  made 
such  an  efifective  discourse,  that  the  rioters  not  only  submitted,  but  en- 
couraged him  to  pursue  his  task  of  investigation.  The  inquiry  proved, 
that  nearly  every  priest  in  Milan  had  purchased  his  preferment,  and 
lived  with  a  concubine.  The  archbishop,  after  an  obstinate  resistance, 
was  brought  to  confess,  that  he  had  transgressed  the  canons ;  but  he 
was  pardoned  by  the  legate,*  on  condition  of  swearing,  with  his  clergy, 
to  observe  the  ecclesiasticsd  rules  for  the  futurei^  Scarcely,  however, 
had  the  legate  departed,  when  the  clergy  assailed  the  archbishop  for 
betraying  me  rights  of  their  church,  and  compelled  him  to  retract  the 
c6nditions  to  wmch  he  had  so  recently  sworn.  The  troubles  in  Milan 
burst  out  afresh,  and  the  profligacy  of  the  clergy  seemed  to  have  been 
increased  by  the  temporary  interruption. 

Ere  Nicholas  could  make  any  effort  to  terminate  these  disorders,  he 
was  seized  by  a  mortal  disease ;  his  death  made  a  great  change  in  the 
political  aspect  of  Italy,  for  the  church  party,  encouraged  by  Hilde- 
brand, set  both  the  emperor  and  the  aristocracy  at  defiance.  The  car- 
dinals and  bishops,  without  waiting  for  the  imperial  sanction,  conferred 
the  papacy  on  Anselmo,  bishop  of  Lucca,  who  took  the  title  of  Alex- 
ander II. ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  counts  of  Tuscany,  hoping  to  recover 
the  lands  that  had  been  wrested  from  them  by  the  Normans,  declared 
that  they  would  support  the  emperor's  right  of  nomination.  The  Ro- 
man nobles  had  hitherto  owed  their  partial  success  to  their  having  sup- 
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ported  a  national  prelate ;  they  soon  found  that  their  strength  was 
gone,  when  they  gave  their  aid  to  a  foreign  competitor.  Supported  by 
a  German  and  Lombard  army,  Cadislaus,  who  had  been  chosen  by  the 
emperor,  appealfed  before  the  gates  of  Rome,  but  the  citizens  refused 
him  admission.  At  first  the  imperialists  gained  some  advantages,  but 
the  arrival  of  Duke  Grodfrey,  with  an  auxiliary  force  of  Normans, 
changed  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  and  Cadislaus  was  compelled  to  make 
a  hasty  retreat.  He  sought  refiige  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where 
he  was  closely  besieged.  Soon  afterward,  the  young  emperor,  having 
been  removed  by  a  stratagem  from  the  protection  of  his  mother,  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  archbishops  of  Bremen  and  Cologne ; 
at  their  instigation  he  recognised  Alexander  as  the  legitimate  pope,  and 
Cadislaus,  finding  himself  abandoned  by  his  principal  protector,  fled  in 
disguise  from  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  to  his  native  diocese,  where  he 
died  in  obscurity. 

During  the  brief  reign  of  Alexander,  Hildebrand  was  the  real  gov- 
ernor of  the  church.  As  soon  as  the  war  with  Cadislaus  was  ended, 
he  directed  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Milan,  excommunicating  the 
perjured  archbishop,  and  ordering  that  all  the  priests  who  were  mar- 
ried, or  who  lived  in  concubinage,  should  be  ejected  from  their  cures. 
Supported  by  the  populace  and  a  large  body  of  the  nobles,  the  papal 
legate  not  only  enforced  this  decree,  but  obtained  from  the  clergy  kad 
people  a  solemn  oath,  that,  for  the  fdture,  they  would  hold  no  election 
of  a  bishop  valid,  unless  it  was  confirmed  by  the  pope. 

The  excommunicated  archbishop  resigned  his  see,  and  sent  the  in- 
signia of  his  office,  the  pastoral  rod  and  ring,  to  the  emperor.  God- 
frey, a  deacon  of  Milan,  was  appointed  to  supply  the  vacancy  by  the 
imperial  council;  but  the  citizens  of  Milan  refused  to  receive  him, 
and  .chose  for  their  archbishop,  Atto,  a  nominee  of  the  pope.  A  fierce 
war  raged  between  the  rival  prelates,  and  Alexander,  indignant  at  the 
support  that  Grodfrey  received  from  the  emperor,  summoned  that  prince 
to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  on  a  charge  of  simony,  and  granting  in- 
vestitures without  the  approbation  of  the  see  of  Rome. 

Neither  the  ambition  nor  the  cares  of  Pope  Alexander,  or  rather  his 
instigator  Hildebrand,  were  confined  to  the  Italian  peninstda.  By 
means  of  the  popularity  which  the  pretensions  of  the  mendicant  friars 
had  given  their  order  throughout  Europe,  he  established  an  interest  fbr 
himself  in  every  part  of  Christendom.  Faithful  sgents  kept  a  strict 
watch  over  the  proceedings  of  the  emperor  Henry,  legates  were  sent 
to  Denmark  and  Norway,  the  allegiance  of  the  kmg  of  Bohemia  was 
secured  by  permission  to  wear  the  mitre,  and  the  virtual  independence 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  was  destroyed  by  the  Norman  conquest,  to 
the  success  of  which  the  interference  of  the  pope  and  of  Hildebrand 
materially  contributed. 

The  pretexts  of  the  pontififs  are  characteristics  of  the  superstitions  of 
the  age.  Harold,  the  last  Saxon  monarch  of  England,  had,  during 
an  accidental  visit  to  Normandy,  been  forced  to  swear  that  he  would 
favor  the  succession  of  William,  whose  claims  were  founded  on  a  real 
or  pretended  promise  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  This  compulsory  oath, 
it  seems,  would  not  have  been  considered  binding,  had  not  Harold  un- 
wittingly sworn  it  on  a  chest  of  relics,  collected  from  all  the  surround- 
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ing  churclies.  When,  therefore,  od  the  death  of  Edward,  he  accepted 
the  crown,  proffered  to  him  by  the  free  voice  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  he 
was  regarded,  not  as  a  patriot  resolved  to  maintain  his  country's  inde- 
pendence, but  as  a  perjured  wretch  who  had  trampled  on  the  most  sol- 
emn obligations.  Hildebrand  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  of  estab- 
lishing the  papal  supremacy  over  a  national  church,  whose  claims  to 
independence  had  long  given  offence  at  Rome*.  At  his  instigation,  the 
claims  of  the  Norman  duke  to  the  English  crown  were  solemnly  recog- 
nised by  the  papal  council :  a  bull  containing  this  decision  was  sent  to 
William,  together  with  a  consecrated  standard,  and  a  ring,  said  to  con- 
tain a  hair  from  the  head  of  St.  Peter,  enclosed  in  a  diamond  of  consid- 
erable value,  but  we  learn  from  a  letter,  subsequently  addressed  by 
Hildebrand  to  the  conqueror,  that  there  were  some  in  the  conclave  who 
opposed  this  iniquitous  interference  with  the  rights  of  nations,  and  se- 
verely reproached  the  cardinal-monk  for  advocating  the  cause  of  a  ty- 
rannical usurper. 

But  Hildebrand  did  not  extend  to  the  Normans  in  Italy  the  same  fa- 
vor that  he  showed  to  their  brethren  in  England.  Aided  by  the  forces 
of  the  countess  Matilda,  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  church,  and  heiress 
to  a  considerable  territory,  he  forced  them  to  resign  the  districts  they 
had  wrested  from  the  holy  see.  Anxious  to  retain  this  sovereignty, 
Hildebrand  violently  opposed  a  marriage  between  the  couitess  and  God- 
frey Gobbo,  a  son  whom  her  step-father  had  by  a  former  wife,  before  bis 
marriage  with  her  mother.  Such  a  union,  indeed,  was  warranted  by 
the  strict  letter  of  the  canonical  degrees,  but  still  it  was,  in  some  degree, 
revolting  to  the  feelings.  Gobbo  was  excommunicated,  but  Hildebrand 
secretly  hinted  that  he  might  be  reconciled  to  the  church,  on  makiiig 
proper  submissions. 

But  all  these  political  struggles  were  cast  into  the  shade,  by  the 
daring  citation  of  the  emperor  Henry :  every  one  regarded  it  as  a  dec- 
laration of  war  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  authorities,  and  it 
must  have  been  obvious  to  all,  that  the  death  of  Alexander  H.  only  de- 
layed the  contest.  More  had  been  done  during  the  reign  of  this  pope 
to  extend  the  authority  of  the  papacy,  than  in  any  former  pontificate  ; 
but  this  must  not  be  attributed  either  to  the  faults  or  to  the  merits  of 
Alexander,  who  was  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  his  ambitious 
minister.  The  monks,  to  raise  Hildebrand's  fame,  published  tales  of 
the  numerous  miracles  he  wrought,  which  were  greedily  received  by 
the  superstitious  populace,  and  tended  greatly  to  extend  his  influence : 
we  have  taken  no  notice  of  the9e  legends  ;  a  greater  miracle  than  any 
they  record,  is,  that  rational  beings  should  be  found  sufficiently  credu- 
lous to  believe  and  repeat  such  monstrous  absurdities. 

Section  V. — Pontificate  of  Chregory  VIL 

FROM   A.   D.    1073   TO  A.    D.    1086. 

There  were  few  statesmen  in  any  part  of  Christendom,  who  did  not 
dread  the  accession  of  Hildebrand  to  the  papacy,  but  there  were  none 
prepared  to  provoke  his  resentment  by  interfering  to  prevent  his  elec- 
tion. The  irregular  and  precipitate  manner  in  which  he  was  chosen, 
seems  to  prove  that  some  opposition  was  dreaded  by  his  partisans ;  and 
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HiMefamld  UlliMlf  fbmid  it  Mbesaary  to  disarm  hosdliljr,  by  an  affec« 
latfoft  of  submiisioii  to  tho  emperor.  He  wrote  to  Henry,  that  he  had 
been  choeen  against  hia  will,  that  he  had  no  wish  for  the  office,  and  that 
he  WO«ld  not  be  eonseomted  without  the  imperial  aanction.  DeceiTod 
1^  tbia  hypooriay,  Henry  ratified  the  irregular  electton,  and  Hildebraad 
wta  enthroned  wkh  the  title  of  Gregory  VIL 

No  soonerwas  he  aecwred  on  the  throne,  than  he  began  to  put  in  ex* 
•oufiott  hia  favorite  ^an  for  securing  the  independence  of  the  church, 
by  pretenting  lay  interference  in  the  collation  of  ben^cea.  Before  ho 
Ittd  been  a  mdnth  elected,  he  sent  a  legato  into  Spain,  to  reform  ^e  eo* 
oloaiastical  aboBes  of  that  kingdom ;  but  principally  to  claim  for  the  apos* 
lolio  see  all  the  conquests  that  had  recent^  been  nuule  from  the  Moorsi 
undmr  the  pretence  that  the  -l^paniah  penunnla,  before  the  Sarmcenio 
inTasion,  htMd  been  tributary  to  ue  suoceasoxs  of  St.  Peter.  Henry  was 
so  much  daunted  by  this  and  similar  displays  of  vigor,  that  he  sent  a 
ottburissire  letter  to  the  poniifi^  acknowledgihg  his  former  enors  in  his 
dispate  with  Alexander,  which  he  attributed  to  hia  yoiith  and  the  infa* 
onoe  of  evil  oounseUors,  desiring  him  to  arrange  the  tionbles  in  the 
church  of  Milan  at  his  discretion,  and  promising  to  assist  him  in  every^ 
thing  with  the  imperial  authority. 

The  two  gireat  objects  of  the  pope  were,  to  enforce  the  celibacy  of 
Aie  clergy,  mi  the  piqpal  right  to  the  inTostitore  of  bishops.  The  for«> 
■ler  of  these  pioiects  was  a  matter  of  discipline,  defended  on  f^auaible 
l^nmnda  of  expediencgr.  Its  adveeatea  pleaded  that  a  clergyman  unen** 
cumbered  widi  the  caiea  of  a  family  ooiild  devote  his  whole  attention  to 
the  iotk  intmsted  to  Us  charge ;  and  that  a  bishop  wi&ont  children 
would  be  free  to  oxeroise  his  patronage  without  being  warped  by  domes* 
tic  affection.  On  the  other  hand,  men  were  thus  forced  to  sacrifice  the 
mMest  and  beet  of  human  feelings ;  tiiey  were  denatundized,  cut  off 
firom  iShB  .inflttenoes  of  social  life :  the  diuroh  became  the  cowotry  and 
the  homio  of  every  person  who  embraced  &e  ecclesiasticsl  prefosaion. 
After  ecdinatien,  the  priest  and  the  bidiop  were  no  longer  Grermans, 
8pania«ds»  or  Englislmien ;  ther  were  Romans— ministers  and  peers  eC 
n  mighty  empire,  that  claimed  tiu  dominion  of  the  whde  globe.  Like 
the  envoy  or  minister  of  any  foreign  government,  a  member  of  the 
Rombh  hiencrchy  observes  the  laws  of  the  state  in  whidh  his  master 
may  have  placed  him,  and  respects  for  a  time  the  authority  of  the  local 
aangiatrats :  bvl  hia  order  is  his  eountiy,  iktb  pontiff  is  his  natural  sover^ 
•ign,andt]Mi^  weUsre  and  their  honor  are  the  appropriate  objects  of  his 
|d[>lie  esie.  The  constsnt  s^it  of  slnoh  a  sacrifioe  of  the  natural  feel» 
ntg^ct  mankind,  was  obviously  calenlated  to  win  the  reapect  of  thelait^ 
and  gain  credenoe  for  the  superior  saoactity  diat  was  supposed  to  invest 
the  chantctsr  of  a  priest. 

Tbe  pope*n  determinatioQ  to  deistroy  die  practice  of  lay  mvestitoreo^ 
was  defended  on  more  plausible  grounds.  The  administration  of  ecclob 
siastioai  palronnge  by  die  emperor  and  odier  temporal  princes,  was  Ui^ 
faJe  to  greet  abases,  and  had  actaally  led  to  maay :  diey  auppliod  vaoaa* 
dea  with  die  ignorant,  the  depraved^  and  the  violent;  they  sought  for 
the  qudifieationa  of  a  soldier  or  a  poUtidan^  when  they  had  to  elect  4 
bishop,  in  n  dark  age,  when  monasehs  end  nofalea  were  rarely  able  to 
writs  their  own  nansBs ;  wbsn  the  knowledge  of  die  slphsbet,  even  im 
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aristocratic  faniiliea,  was  so  rare,  as  to  be  deemed  a  spell  against  whdi- 
craft ;  and  when  the  fierce  qnalities  of  a  warrior  were  valued  more  highhf 
than  the  Christian  virtaes,  it  seemed  ahnost  necessary  to  render  ap- 
pointments in  the  church  independent  of  the  state.  But  to  this  obrious 
expediency,  Gregory  YII.  added  a  blasphemous  claim  of  right,  as 
Christ's  vicar  on  earth,  and  inheritor  of  his  visible  throne.  While, 
however,  we  condenm  such  impious  assumptions,  we  should  not  re- 
fuse to  Hildebrand  the  credit  of  higher  and  purer  motives  than  those 
of  personal  aggrandizement,  mingling  in  his  schemes  for  extending  his 
own  power  and  that  of  his  successors.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  cor- 
porate authority  he  procured  for  the  church  became,  in  many  Euro- 
pean countries,  a  source  of  much  benefit  during  the  middle  ages, 
overawing  the  violent,  protecting  the  forlorn,  mitigating  the  prevaiUng 
ferocity  of  manners,  and  supplying  in  various  ways  the  defects  of  civ3 
institutions. 

Gregory  having  assembled  a  general  council  at  Rome,  ordained,  by 
consent  of  the  bishops  present,  that  if  any  one  should  accept  investiture 
from  a  layman,  both  the  giver  and  the  receiver  should  be  excommuni- 
cated ;  that  the  prelates  and  nobles  who  advised  die  emperor  to  claim 
the  collation  of  benefices  should  be  excommunicated ;  and  that  all  mar- 
ried priests  should  dismiss  their  wives,  or  be  deposed.  These  decrees 
were  communicated  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  by  Gregory  himself, 
in  letters  that  must  ever  remain  a  monument  of  his  consummate  abilities. 
His  monstrous  claims  for  the  universal  supremacy  of  the  church  and  of 
the  Romish  see,  are  proposed  in  a  tone  of  humility  and  candor,  well 
calculated  to  win  the  unthinking  and  unwary ;  his  dictations  assume  the 
form  of  affectionate  suggestions,  and  his  remonstrances  resemble  those 
of  a  tender  and  affectionate  father. 

But  the  pope  did  not  confine  his  exertions  to  mere  words ;  he  obliged^ 
the  Normans  to  quit  their  conquests  in  Campania,  proposed  a  crusade 
against  the  Saracens,  who  were  menacing  Constaiituiople,  and  offered 
a  province  in  Italy  to  Sweno,  king  of  Denmark,  under  the  pretence  that 
the  inhabitants  were  heretics.  The  emperor  Henry  was  not  deceived 
by  Gregory's  professions ;  he  hated  the  pontiff  in  his  heart,  and  had 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  enmity  was  reciprocal.  It  was  there- 
fore with  mingled  jealousy  and  indignation  that  he  saw  «  new  power 
established  which  more  than  rivalled  his  own,  and  he  entered  into  a  se* 
cret  alliance  with  the  Normans  against  their  common  enemy.  In  the 
meantime,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  pope  in  Rome  itself  by 
some  of  the  aristocracy,  whose  privileges  he  had  invaded.  Cincius,  the 
prefect  of  the  city,  arrested  the  pont^QT  while  he  was  celebrating  mass 
cm  Christmas  day,  and  threw  him  into  prison ;  but  the  populace  soon 
rescued  their  favorite,  Cincius  would  have  been  torn  to  pieces  but  for 
Gregory's  interference,  and  all  who  had  shared  in  this  act  of  violence 
were  banished  from  the  city.  Soon  afterward,  Gregory  cited  the  empe- 
ror to  appear  before  the  council  at  Rome,  to  answer  to  the  charge  of 
protecting  excommunicated  bishops,  and  granting  investitures  without 
the  sanction  of  the  holy  see.  Henry,  enraged  by  the  insult,  and  re- 
lieved from  his  anxieties  in  Germany  by  a  recent  victory  over  the  Sax- 
ons, resolved  to  temporize  no  longer.  He  assembled  a  synod  at  Worms» 
of  the  princes  and  prelates  devoted  to  his  cause,  and  procured  sentenea 
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of  depoiiitiDii  against  Gregory,  on  a  charge  of  simony,  murder,  and 


Gregory  was  far  from  being  disheartened  by  the  emperor's  violence  ; 
he  assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  solemnly  excommunicated  Henry,  ab- 
solved his  subjects  in  Grermany  and  Italy  from  their  oath  of  allegiance, 
deposed  several  prelates  in  Germany,  France,  and  Lombardy,  and  pub- 
lished a  series  of  papal  constitutions,  in  which  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs  to  supremacy  over  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth  were  asserted 
in  the  plainest  terms. 

The  most  important  of  these  resolutions,  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
political  system  of  popery,  were — 

That  the  Roman  pontiff  alone  can  be  called  universal. 

That  he  alone  has  a  right  to  depose  bishops. 

That  his  legates  have  a.  right  to  preside  over  all  bishops  assembled  in 
«  general  council. 

That  the  pope  can  depose  absent  prelates. 

That  he  alone  has  a  right  to  use  imperial  ornaments. 

That  princes  are  bound  to  kiss  his  feet,  and  his  only. 

That  he  has  a  right  to  depose  emperors. 

That  no  synod  or  council  summoned  without  his  commission  can  be 
called  general. 

That  no  book  can  be  called  canonical  without  his  authority. 

That  his  sentence  can  be  annulled  by  none,  but  that  he  may  annul 
the  decrees  of  all. 

That  the  Roman  church  has  been,  is,  and  will  continue,  infallible. 

That  whoever  dissents  from  the  Romish  church  ceases  to  be  a  catholic 
Christian. 

And,  that  subjects  may  be  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  wicked 
princes. 

Some  cautions  prelates  advised  Gregory  not  po  be  too  hasty  in  ex- 
communicating his  sovereign ;  to  their  remonstrances  he  made  the  fol- 
lowing memorable  r^ly :  *'  When  Christ  trusted  his  flock  to  St.  Peter, 
saying, '  Feed  my  sheep,'  did  he  except  kings  ?  Or  when  he  gave  him 
^(he  power  to  bind  and  loose,  did  he  withdraw  any  one  from  his  visita- 
tion 1  He,  therefore,  who  says  that  he  can  not  be  bound  by  the 'bonds 
of  the  church,  must  confess  that  he  can  not  be  absolved  by  it ;  and 
be  who  denies  that  doctrine,  separates  himself  from  Christ  and  his 
church." 

Both  parties  now  prepared  for  war,  but  all  the  advantages  were  on 
the  side  of  Gregory  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  struggle,  Gobbo, 
the  most  vigNous  supporter  of  the  emperor,  died,  and  his  widow,  the 
countess  Matilda,  placed  all  her  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  pontiff. 
So  completely,  indeed,  did  this  princess  devote  herself  to  support  the 
interests  of  Ghregory,  that  their  mutual  attachment  was  suspected  of 
having  transgressed  the  limits  of  innocence.  The  duke  of  Dalmatia, 
gratifted  by  the  title  of  king,  and  the  Norman  monarch  of  Sicily,  prof- 
fered aid  to  the  pontiff;  eren  the  Mohammedan  emperor  of  Morocco 
courted  his  favor,  and  presented  him  with  the  liberty  of  the  Christian 
slaves  in  his  dominions. 

Henry,  on  the  contrary,  knew  not  where  to  look  for  support ;  in  ev- 
ery quarter  of  his  dominions  monks  and  friars  preached  against  theit 
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ffoyereign,  and  the  prebtet  by  whom  lie  h«d  been  mipp«rtad ;  dw  Saini 
nobles  eagerly  embraced  a  religious  pretext  to  renew  tneir  insuiiBctkMi ; 
the  dukes  of  Suabia  and  Carinthia  dematided  «  ckange  of  dynaaty; 
even  the  prelates  who  had  been  moat  lealoua  in  urging  Heniy  rarwara, 
terrified  by  threau  of  excommunication,  abandoned  hu  cauao.  A  dkt 
was  assembled  at  Tribur,  attended  by  two  papal  logatos,  ia  which  h  was 
resolved  that  Henry  should  be  depoaedt  unless  wkhin  a  limitBd  peiiod 
he  presented  himself  before  the  jxqie  and  obtained  absolution. 

The  prelates  and  nobles  of  Lombardy  alone  maintained  their  eomtgs, 
and  boldly  retorted  the  excommm>icatio»a  of  Gregory.  Animated  by 
the  hope  of  obtaining  their  efficient  aid,  Hmiry  reaolTod  to  cross  the 
Alps  instead  of  waiting  for  Gregoiy'a  arrival  ia  Germany.  The  hard- 
ships which  the  unfortunate  monarcn  underwent  during  this  journey,  in 
the  depth  of  a  severe  winter — the  dangers  to  which  he  wma  esq>osed 
from  the  active  malice  of  his  enemies — ^the  sight  of  the  sufisrings  of  his 
queen  and  child,  who  could  only  travel  by  being  enclosed  in  the  hides 
of  oxen,  and  thus  dragged  through  the  Alpine  passes— would  have  bro- 
ken a  sterner  spirit  £n  Henry's.  He  entered  Lombardy  completely 
disheartened,  and,  though  joined  by  considMshk  forces,  he  thonght  only 
of  conciliating  his  powerful  enemy  by  submission.  Having  ofciuned  a 
conference  with  the  countess  Matilda,  Henry  prevailed  upon  her  to  in- 
tercede for  him  with  the  pope ;  and  her  intercession,  siqipoited  by  the 
principal  nobles  of  Italy,  induced  Gregory  to  grai^  an  interview  to  his 
sovereign. 

On  the  21  St  of  January,  1077,  Henry  proceeded  to  Caaosa,  where  the 
pope  resided,  and  was  forced  to  submit  to  the  greatest  indignities  that 
were  ever  heaped  upon  imperial  majesty.  At  the  first  barrier,  he  was 
compelled  to  dismiss  his  attendants ;  when  he  reached  the  second,  he 
was  obliged  to  lay  aside  his  imperial  robes,  and  aasume  the  habit  of  a 
penitent.  For  three  entire  days  he  waa  forced  to  stand  barefooted  and 
fasting,  from  rooming  till  night,  in  the  outer  court  of  the  caalley  during 
one  of  the  severest  winters  that  had  ever  been  known  in  northern 
Italy,  imploring  pardcm  of  his  tranagrossions  from  God  and  the  pope. 
He  was  at  length  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  haughty  pontiff,  wadf 
after  all  his  submissicms,  obtained,  not  the  removal,  but  the  susp^Mum 
of  the  excommunication. 

Such  harsh  treatment  sank  deep  into  Henry's  mind ;  and  his  hosCilitf 
to  Gregory  was  exasperated  by  the  pontiff  accepting  a  grant  of  the 
countess  Matilda's  possessions  Ua  the  use  of  the  chnrch,  which  would 
legally  revert  to  the  empire  after  her  deceaae.  The  rsparoaches  of  the 
Lombards  also  induced  him  to  repent  of  his  degradation,  and  he  renewed 
the  war  by  a  dishonorable  and  ineffi»ctuai  attempt  to  arrest  Gregory  and 
Matilda.  In  the  meantime  the  disooatented  nobles  of  Geimanyhad  as- 
sembled a  diet  at  Fercheim,  deposed  their  sovereign,  and  eleeted  Ro» 
dolph,  duke  of  Suabia,  to  the  empire.  This  proceeding  greatly  emb»« 
rassed  the  pope ;  he  dared  not  declare  againat  Henry,  who  was  power* 
ful  in  Italy,  and  if  he  abandoned  Rodolph,  he  would  ruin  his  own  ptftjr 
in  Germany.  He  resolved  to  preserve  a  neutrality  in  the  contest,  and  in 
the  meantime  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  internal  state  of  the  church, 
which  bad  for  some  time  been  distracted  1^  the  controvexsy  respecting 
the  eucharist. 
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It  IB  nat  •eMT  to  detemkie'  by  whom  th«  doctrine  of  tmoaubctuitaation 
was  first  bioaclied :  Selden  very  justly  says, "  This  opinion  is  only  rheU 
one  turned  into  lofic,"  «sd  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  spiritual  presence 
of  our  SavuNT  in  the  h<4y  communion  might,  in  a  dark  and  ignorant  age» 
be  represented  as  an  actual  change  of  the  c<msecrated  elements  into  his 
material  substance.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  theological  enors 
oi  diis  doctrine  ;  our  subject  only  requires  us  to  notice  the  pdilical  pi»- 
poses  to  which  it  was  applied.  No  article  of  §aiih  was  better  cdcu- 
lated  to  exalt  the  power  of  the  furiesthood ;  it  represented  them  as  daily 
working  a  miracle  equally  stupendous  and  mysterious ;  true,  its  nature 
was  incomprehensible,  b«^  this  circumstnnoe,  instead  of  exciting  a  sus- 
picion of  its  absurdity,  only  increased  the  reverence  with  which  it  was 
regarded.  We  must  not  then  be  surprised  at  the  aeal  that  the  Romish 
priesthood  has  ever  manifested  in  defending  an  opinion  which  has  90 
jnaterially  strengthened  its  infiuence.  The  confessor  to  the  queen  of 
Spain  is  said  to  have  rebuked  the  opposition  of  a  nobleman,  by  sa3ring, 
**'  You  should  respect  the  man  who  every  day  has  your  God  in  his  hands 
and  yonr  queen  at  his  feet."  In  this  brief  sentence,  the  purpose  of  the 
doctrine  is  distinotly  stated ;  it  ccmfeired  political  power,  and  was  there- 
fore to  be  defended  at  all  hnzards.  But  commmi  sense  frequently  re- 
volted at  a  doctrine  contracted  by  sight,  feeling,  and  taste ;  in  the  elev- 
enth century  it  was  ably  exposed  by  Berengarius,  a  priest  of  Tours,  who 
assailed  it  at  onoe  with  ridicule  and  with  argument.  But  in  his  eightieth 
.year,  Berengarius  was  prevailed  upon  by  Gregory  to  renounce  his  foi^ 
mer  opinions,.and  tgsnsnbsranfiation  was  geneially  received  as  an  article 
of  faith. 

A  victory  obtained  by  Rodolph  induced  Gregory  to  depart  from  his 
cautious  policy  ;  he  excommunicated  Henry,  and  sent  a  crown  of  gold 
to  his  rival.  The  indignant  emperor  summoned  a  council  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Tyrol,  pnmounced  Gregory's  deposition,  and  proclaimed 
Gilbert,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  pope,  by  the  name  of  Clement  III. 
Gregory  immediately  made  peace  with  the  Normans,  and,  supported 
by  tnem  and  the  Countess  Matilda,  be  bade  his  enemies  defiance.  But 
in  the  meantime,  Rodolph  was  defeated  and  slain,  the  discontented 
Germans  were  forced  to  submit  to  the  imperial  authority,  and  Henry, 
at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  crossed  the  Alps.  The  Norman 
dukes,  engaged  in  war  with  the  Greek  emperors,  neglected  their  ally, 
and  the  forces  of  the  countess  MatUda  were  unable  to  cope  with  the 
imperialists.  Twice  was  Henry  driven  from  before  the  walls  of  Rome ; 
but  the  third  time  he  sained  an  entrance,  by  a  lavish  distribution  of 
bribes,  and  procured  uie  solemn  installation  of  Clement.  The  emper- 
or's departure  left  his  partisans  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  Gregory ; 
•the  pontifi*  returned  at  the  head  of  a  Norman  army,  and  gave  the  cinr 
-to  be  pillaged  by  his  barbarous  auxiliaries.  Having  reduced  Rome  al- 
most to  a  mass  of  ruins,  Gregory  retired  to  Salerno,  where  he  was 
seized  with  a  mortal  disease.  He  died  unoonqueredl«  repeating  with 
his  latest  breath  the  excommunicatioas  which  he  had  hurled  against 
Henry,  the  antipope,  and  their  adherents.  He  viewed  his  own  conduct 
in  the  struggle  with  complacency,  and  frequently  boasted  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  cause.  **  I  have  loved  righteousness  and  hated  iniquity*" 
he  exclwacd,  "  and  it  is  therefore  I  die  an  ^^ule*" 
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Gregory  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  founder  of  the  political  system 
of  popery ;  and  therefore,  while  he  is  extolled  by  some  historians  as  a 
saint,  others  have  described  him  as  a  disgrace  to  humanity.  But  the 
character  of  this  remarkable  man  was  formed  by  his  age,  and  developed 
by  the  circumstances  that  surrounded  him.  He  was  die  representative 
both  of  popery  and  democracy,  principles  apparently  inconsistent,  but 
which  in  ancient  and  modem  times  have  frequently  been  found  in  close 
alliance.  With  the  sanctity  of  the  church  he  shielded  the  people ;  with 
the  strength  of  the  people  he  gave  stability  to  the  church.  In  the 
course  of  his  long  career  as  the  secret  and  as  the  acknowledged  ruler 
of  the  papacy,  he  displayed  unquestionable  abilities  of  the  highest  or- 
der ;  his  pretensions  to  ascetic  piety  gained  him  the  enthusiastic  ad- 
miration of  the  multitude  ;  the  soldiers  regarded  him  as  a  brave  warrior 
and  successful  general ;  the  higher  ranks  of  the  clergy  yielded  in  the 
council  to  his  fervid  eloquence  and  political  skill.  His  very  faults  be- 
came elements  of  his  success :  he  was  severe,  vindictive,  and  inexor- 
able :  he  knew  not  what  it  was  to  forgive ;  none  of  his  enemies  could 
elude  the  patient  search  and  the  incessant  vigilance  with  which  he 
pursued  those  against  whom  he'  treasured  wrath;  It  was  his  custom 
to  witness  the  execution  of  those  whose  death  he  decreed ;  and  it  was 
awful  to  contemplate  the  serenity  of  his  countenance  and  the  placidity 
of  his  manners  while  he  presided  over  tortures  and  massacres.  It  can 
not,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  power  of  such  a  man 
should  have  swept  over  Christendom  like  a  torrent,  and  hurried  every- 
thing into  the  vortex  of  his  new  and  gigantic  institutions. 

Section  VI.— 7%«  War  of  InvestUura, 

FROM  A.  D.  1086  TO  A.  D.  1153. 

Henry  gained  only  a  brief  respite  by  the  death  of  his  formidable 
and  inveterate  antagonist.  Victor  III.  was  elected  by  the  cardinals, 
and  during  his  brief  reign  he  gained  several  advantages  over  the  impe- 
rial party.  He  was  succeeded  by  Urban  II.,  the  friend  and  pupil  of 
GregoiT,  who  commenced  his  pontificate  by  sending  an  encyclical  let- 
ter to  the  Christian  churches,  declaring  his  resolution  to  adhere  to  the 
political  system  of  his  deceased  master.  Supported  by  the  Normans, 
Urban  entered  Rome,  and  assembled  a  council  of  one  hundred  and  fif- 
teen bishops,  in  which  the  emperor,  the  antipope,  and  their  adherents, 
were  solemnly  excommunicated.  At  the  ,same  time  he  negotiated  a 
marriage  between  Guelph,  son  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  a  distinguished 
supporter  of  the  papal  cause  in  Germany,  and  the  countess  Matilda. 
From  this  union,  the  present  dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburgh,  and 
the  reigning  family  of  England,  trace  their  descent.  Henry  marched 
into  Italy,  and  though  vigorously  opposed  by  Guelph,  gained  several 
important  advantages  ;  but  the  papal  intrigues  raised  enemies  against 
him  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  ;  his  eldest  son  Conrad  rebelled,  and 
was  crowned  king  of  Italy  by  Urban.  This  revolt  compelled  Henry  to 
abandon  his  recent  acquisitions,  and  retire  toward  the  Alps. 

A  council  was  stunmoned  to  meet  at  Placentia,  and  so  large  a  num- 
ber of  bishops  assembled,  that  no  church  could  contain  them,  and  they 
were  forced  to  deliberate  in  the  open  air.    Most  of  Gregory^s  decrees 
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were  re-enacted ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  affair  of  investitures,  l&e  atten- 
tion of  the  council  was  directed  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Moham- 
medans in  the  east,  and  the  dangers  that  direatened  the  empire  of  Con- 
stantinople (a.  d.  1095).  The  tales  of  the  persecutions  to  which  the 
Christian  pilgrims  were  exposed  by  the  ferocious  Turks,  who  had  be- 
come masters  of  the  Holy  Land,  had  excited  general  indignation 
throughout  Europe.  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  wild  fanatic,  preached  every- 
where the  necessity  of  rescuing  the  faithful  firom  the  infidel  Saracens^ 
as  he  ignorantly  ctJled  the  Turks,  and  such  a  flame  was  kindled  by  his 
exertions,  that  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  council  of  Clermont,  author- 
izing the  first,  crusade  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  king  of  France,  in 
whose  dominions  the  council  met,  was  excommunicated,  and  could  only 
obtain  absolution  by  humiliating  submissions. 

The  general  insanity  diffused  through  Europe  by  the  preaching  of 
the  first  crusade,  the  multitudes  that  abandoned  their  homes  to  follow 
Walter  the  Pennyless  or  Godescald  the  Fanatic,  the  massacres  of  the 
Jews,  the  sufferings  and  exploits  of  the  disciplined  adventurers  that 
marched  under  the  banners  of  Godfrey,  will  form  the  subject  of  the 
next  section;  it  is  enough  here  to  say  that  the  general  fanaticism 
proved  of  essential  service  to  the  papal  cause,  and  that  the  partisans  of 
Henry  suffered  severely  from  the  fury  of  the  crusaders  in  their  passage 
through  Italy. 

Paschal  11.  was  the  successor  of  Urban,  and,  like  him,  steadfastly 
pursued  the  policy  of  Gregory  ;  he  easily  triumphed  over  the  anttpope, 
who  died  of  a  broken  heart,  and  he  urged  a  second  general  crusade, 
which  the  reverses  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land  rendered  neces- 
sary. To  consolidate  the  papal  structure,  he  assembled  a  council  at 
Rome,  and  procured  the  enactment  of  a  new  oath,  to  be  taken  by  all 
ranks  of  the  clergy.  By  this  oath  they  abjured  all  heresy,  they  prom- 
ised implicit  obedience  to  the  pope  and  his  successors,  to  affirm  what 
the  holy  and  universal  church  confirms,  and  to  condemn  what  she  con- 
demns (a.  d.  1104).  Soon  after,  the  old  emperor,  Henry,  was  treach- 
erously arrested  by  his  own  son  Henry  V.,  and  deprived  of  his  impe- 
rial dignity  :  he  subsequently  escaped,  but  before  hostilities  made  any 
progress,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart.  The  bishc^  of  Liege  honorably 
interred  the  body  of  his  unfortunate  sovereign,  but  papal  enmity  pur- 
sued Henry  beyond  the  grave ;  the  benevolent  prelate  was  excommu- 
nicated, and  could  only  obtain  absolution  by  disinterring  the  corpse. 

Though  Henry  Y.  owed  his  throne  to  papal  influence,  he  would  not 
yield  the  imperial  right  to  granting  investitures,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  the  kings  of  England  and  France.  The  form  in  which 
monarchs  gave  investiture  by  bestowing  a  pastoral  ring  and  staff,  was 
regarded  by  the  popea  as  an  interference  with  their  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion, and  when  the  form  was  altered,  they  gave  no  further  trouble  to 
the  English  and  French  monarchs,  but,  in  their  disputes  with  the  em- 
perors, they  not  only  forbade  ecclesiastics  to  receive  investiture  firom 
laymen,  but  even  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  tkem. 

The  fifth  Henry  proved  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  the  papacy  than 
his  father ;  he  led  an  army  into  Italy,  made  Paschal  prisoner,  compelled 
him  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  and  to  issue  a  bull  se- 
curing the  right  of  investiture  to  the  empeior  and  his  successors.    But 
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thjB  remonstraices  of  the  cardinals  indueed  the  pope  to  aimid  the  treaty, 
and  he  permitted  Henry  to  be  elcommunicated  by  aereral  provmcul 
eonncils.  The  pontiff,  howerer,  did  not  ratify  the  sentence  nntil  the 
death  of  the  coontess  Matilda,  and  the  disputes  abont  her  inheritance 
created  fresh  animosities  between  the  empire  and  the  holy  see. 

The  deadi  of  Paschal  prerented  an  immediate  war.  His  successors, 
Gelasius  H.  and  Calixtus  H.,  howeyer,  supported  his  policy,  and,  after 
a  long  struggle,  the  emperer  was  forced  to  resign  his  claim  to  episco- 
pal inrestitiires,  but  he  was  permitted  to  retain  the  inrestiture  of  the 
temporal  rights  belonging  to  the  sees. 

During  the  pontificate  of  Honorius  II.,  the  successor  of  Calixtus, 
the  church  of  Ireland,  for  the'  first  time,  was  brought  under  the  si^rem- 
acy  of  the  pope  by  the  exertions  of  St.  Malachi,  a  monk  of  great  influ- 
ence and  reputation.  The  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Honorius  was 
spent  in  a  contest  with  the  Normans  in  southern  Italy,  whom  he  forced 
to  continue  in  their  allegiance. 

Innocent  II.  and  Anacletus,  elected  by  rital  factions,  were  both  en- 
throned the  same  day,  and  the  papacy  was  consequently  rent  by  a 
schism.  Anacletus  was  the  grandson  of 'a  converted  Jew ;  he  posses- 
sed great  wealth,  was  a  favorite  with  the  Roman  populace,  and  had  an 
tmdottbted  majority  of  the  cardinals  in  his  favor,  yet  he  is  stigmatized 
as  an  antipope.  This  was  principally  owing  to  the  exertions  of  the 
celebrated  St.  Bernard,  who  wamly  espoused  the  cause  of  Innocent, 
and  pvocured  him  the  support  of  the  kinc  of  Fiance  and  the  German 
emperor.  On  the  death  of  Anacletus,  his  party  elected  another  anti- 
pope,  but  he  soon  made  hie  snbmission  to  Innocent,  and  the  schism  was 
appeased. 

A  general  council  wus  soon  afterward  assembled  at  Rome  (a.  n. 
1139),  at  which  no  less  than  a  thousand  bishops  were  present ;  several 
ordinances  were  made  for  completing  the  ecclesiastical  organization  of 
the  church.  The  opinions  ef  Arnold  of  Brescia  were  condemned  at 
this  council ;  they  were  derived  from  the  celebrated  Abelard,  whose 
contioversy  with  St.  Bernard  began  to  excite  unirersal  attention. 

Abelard  was  ffen«rally  regarded  as  the  most  accomplished  scholar 
and  the  best  logician  in  Buiope  ;  crowds  of  disciples  nocked  to  hear 
hb  lectoresi,  and  though  he  did  not  break  through  the  trammels  of  scho- 
laaktc  phiioeopliy,  he  gare  an  impulse  to  the  smrit  of  inquiry  which,  in 
a  future  age,  produced  beneficial  effeete:  St.  Bernard,  whose  opinions 
were  imrested  by  the  bishops  with  a  kind  of  apostolic  authority,  accused 
AbMari  of  teaclung  heretical  opinions  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  trini- 
ty. AA>elard  deni^  the  imputation,  and  me  dispute  turned  on  metaphys- 
ioal.  sidrtieties,  to  which  neither  party  affixed  a  definite  meaning.  Abel- 
ard's  opinkma  were  condemned  by  a  council  st  Sens,  but  he  was 
permitfiedto  retire  into  the  monasteivof  Clugny,  where  he  died  in  peace. 

This  obscure  controversy  was  the  first  symptom  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween scMastie  divini^  and  philosophy;  Abelard  was  subdued,  but 
he  bequeathed  his  canse  to  a  succession  of  faithful  disciples,  who  grad- 
uallif  emanoipated  knowledge  from  the  confinement  of  tne  cloister,  and 
lilmnled  the  human  mind  from  the  thraldom  of  popery.  Abelard's  opin» 
ions  wese  puvsly  tiieologieal ;  Ms  disciple,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  shandon- 
ing*  his>BMs<er^s-mytieism,  Erected  hb  attention  to  the  reform  of  the 
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elnffck  tnJL  of  tde  goremment.  He  declared  that  the  political  power 
and  weallli  of  the  clergy  were  inconsistent  with  the  sanctity  of  their 
profesaioa,  and  he  began  to  preach  these  doctrines  in  Italy  and  Ger- 
nany ;  so  great  was  his  influence,  that  he  was  invited  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  rerive  me  republic.  Innocent  II.,  Celestine  II.,  Lucius  II.,  and 
Bogenitts  III.,  had  to  struggle  with  <<  the  politicians,**  as  the  followers 
of  Arnold  were  called,  for  me  maintenance  of  their  domestic  power ; 
and  during  this  period  the  aggressions  of  popery  on  the  rights  of  kings 
and  natiens  were  suspended.  Rome  set  the  example  of  resistance  to 
die  pontiffs ;  Italy,  for  a  brief  space,  furnished  the  boldest  opponents  to 
the  papal  usurpations ;  but  when  Europe  began  to  profit  by  the  example, 
the  Italians  diseorered  that  the  overthrow  of  the  papacy  would  diminish 
the  profits  which  they  derived  from  the  payments  made  by  superstition 
and  ignoranee  to  the  Roman  exchequer ;  and  they  lent  their  aid  to  the 
support  of  the  lucrative  delusion  they  had  been  the  first  to  expose,  and 
even  yielded  their  liberties  to  the  pontiffs,  on  condition  of  sharing  in 
their  onhaUowed  gains. 

The  claims  of  the  popes  to  spiritual  and  temporal  power,  the  means 
they  employed  to  effect  their  olnect,  their  struggle  against  royal  power 
on  the  one  side,  and  national  independence  on  the  other,  form  the  most 
io^Mnrtant  part  of  European  history  during  several  centuries.  A  calm 
and  careful  examination  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  papal  S3rstem  is 
therefore  necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  social  condition  of 
Europe  in  the  ages  preceding  the  Reformation.  To  render  this  portion 
of  history  satisfactory  to  the  student,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  back  the 
early  history  of  Christianity,  and  point  out  some  of  the  corruptions  by 
which  its  pimty  was  early  disfigured. 

Sxcnov  VII—^T^  Qnuad€9, 

Thb  wnrs  undertaken  by  the  crusaders  for  the  conquest  of  Palestine, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  popes,  form  an  essential  part  of  the  history  of 
the  great  struggle  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers.  To  un- 
derstand aright  the  influence  they  exercised,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cast 
a  retrospective  glance  at  their'  origin,  and  at  the  state  of  society  in  ^e 
eastern  and  western  world,  when  first  this  great  movement  berai. 

PUgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  localities  that  had  been  hallowed 
by  our  blessed  Savior's  presence,  were  common  in  the  eariiest  ages  of 
the  church.  They  began  to  multiply  very  rapidly  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century,  in  consequence  of  an  opinion  very  generally  dif- 
fused, that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand ;  many  persons  sold  their 
estates,  and  migrated  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  wait  there  the  coming  of  the 
Lord.  While  the  Saracens  remained  masters  of  Palestine,  they  encour- 
aged and  protected  visiters  whose  arrival  brought  them  considerable 
profit,  but  when  the  Seljdkian  Turks  wrested  the  country  ftom  the  kha- 
liphs  of  Egypt,  the  pilgrims  were  subjected  to  every  extortion  and  out- 
rage that  fanaticiem  and  ignorance  could  dictate.  Their  sad  recital  of 
the  calamities  they  were  fereed  to  endure  excited  univeraal  indignation, 
and  Gregory  VII.  was  the  first  to  propose  a  general  arming  throughout 
Chiristendom,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  Turks  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
Tlw  time  was  not  propitious  for  such  an  undertaking ;  the  wars  of  the 
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• 
empire  engaged  the  attention  and  employed  the  aims  of  the  chief  mili* 
tary  leaders.  But  when  the  Normans  had  completed  the  conquest  of 
England  and  the  two  Sicilies,  when  the  imperial  power  had  sunk  before 
the  popes  in  Italy  and  the  feudal  princes  in  Germany,  vast  hordes  of 
military  adventurers  who  remained  without  employment,  ready  to  em- 
brace any  cause  that  promised  to  gratify  their  love  of  glory  and  plunder. 
At  this  moment  an  enthusiastic  monk,  usually  called  Peter  the  Hermit, 
indignant  at  the  oppression  of  the  Christians,  which  he  had  witnessed 
in  Palestine,  began  to  preach  the  duty  of  expelling  the  infidels  from  the 
patrimony  of  Christ,  and  by  his  energetic  labors,  widely  difiiised  his 
own  fanaticism. 

Peter's  zeal  was  vigorously  seconded  by  Pope  Urban  II. ;  the  pontiff 
went  personally  to  France,  and  held  a  council  at  Clermont  (▲.  d.  1095 ), 
where  the  war  was  sanctioned  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  multitudes 
assumed  the  badge  of  the  cross,  as  the  symbol  of  their  enlistment.  The 
first  hordes  of  crusaders  were  ignorant  fanatics,  guided  by  men  of  no 
note  or  experience.  They  marched  without  order  or  discipline,  pil- 
laging, burning,  and  plundering  the  countries  that  they  traversed.  So 
great  was  the  delusion  that  whole  families  joined  in  these  wild  expedi- 
tions ; .  farmers  were  seen  driving  carts  containing  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren in  the  line  of  march,  while  boys  bearing  mimic  implements  of  wafj 
sported  round,  mistaking  every  stranger  for  a  Turk,  and  every  joew  town 
for  Jerusalem.  Most  of  these  wretches  perished  by  fatigue,  famine, 
disease,  or  the  swords  of  the  people  they  had  outraged,  but  not  before 
their  excesses  had  indelibly  stigmatized  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
engaged.  The  Jews  along  the  Rhine  suffered  most  severely  from  these 
fanatics,  who  were  persuaded  that  the  sacrifice  of  this  unfortunate  race 
would  be  the  best  propitiation  for  the  success  of  their  expedition.  Myr- 
iads of  the  hapless  Jews  were  massacred  with  every  torture  and  indig- 
nity that  malice  could  suggest ;  whole  families  committed  suicide  by 
mutual  agreement ;  a  few  submitted  to  be  baptized,  and  purchased  safety 
by  apostacy.  The  archbishop  of  Mayence  exerted  all  the  means  in  his 
power  to  protect  the  wretched  victims,  but  had  the  mortification  to  wit- 
ness the  murder  of  those  who  sought  refuge  in  his  own  palace. 

At  length  a  regular  army  was  organized,  under  the  command  of  Grod- 
frey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lower  Lorraine,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
generals  of  the  age.  No  sovereign  joined  his  standard,  but  the  leading 
nobility  of  Christendom  were  enrolled  among  his  followers,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned,  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  eldest  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  Hugh,  brother  of  the  king  of  France,  Bohem- 
ond,  prince  of  Tarentum,  and  Raymond,  count  of  Toulouse.  When  the 
divisions  of  this  formidable  army  arrived  near  Constantinople,  Alexis, 
who  then  ruled  the  Byzantine  empire,  was  naturally  terrified  by  the 
appearance  of  hosts  too  powerful  to  be  received  as  auxiliaries,  axid  too 
formidable  to  be  rejected  as  enemies.  The  crafty  Greek  had  recourse 
to  treachery  and  dissimulation ;  after  a  disgusting  train  of  fraudulent 
negotiations,  the  Latin  warriors  passed  into  Asia,  leaving  behind  them 
worse  enemies  in  the  Christians  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  whom  it  was 
part  of  their  object  to  protect,  than  the  Turks  they  had  come  to  assail. 
Their  early  career  in  Asia  was  glorious,  but  purchased  at  an  enormous 
expenditure  of  life.    Nicea,  the  capital  of  the  sultany  of  Rdm,  was 
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taicen;  a  great -victoiy  over  the  snHan  Soleiman  opened  a  passage  into 
fiyha ;  Antkx^  wtt  captored  after  a  seige  of  unparalleled  difficulty, 
and  finally,  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  recently  wrested  from  the  Turks 
Vy  the  Egyptians,  fell  before  the  arms  of  ^e  crusaders,  and  became  the 
capital  of  a  new  kingdom  (a.  d.  1099). 

Jerusalem  was  obstinately  defended  by  the  Mussulmans ;  they  hurled 
beams  and  stones  on  the  heads  of  those  who  tried  to  scale  the  walls, 
and  fiung  burning  oil  and  sulphur  on  the  moveable  towers  and  bridges 
employed  by  the  assailants.  The  crusaders  displayed  equal  energy, 
but  on  the  second  day  of  assault,  just  as  they  were  sinking  under  Uie 
united  efiects  of  weariness  and  a  burning  sun,  Godfrey  declared  that  he 
aaw  a  celestial  messenger  on  the  Mount  of  CHives,  cheering  the  Chris- 
tians  to  the  combat.  The  enthusiasm  awakened  by  such  a  declaration 
boie  down  erery  obMacle ;  the  crusaders  made  good  their  lodgement 
on  the  wati,  and  the  Mohammedans  £ed  into  the  city.  Amid  the  most 
rapturous  shouts  of  triumph  the  banner  of  the  cross  was  planted  on  the 
towers  of  Jerusalem,  and  as  it  unfurled  itself  in  the  wind,  many  of  the 
brarest  warriors  w^  for  joy.  But  the  triumph  was  sullied  by  an  indis- 
erfminate  and  unsparing  massacre  ;  a  helj^ess  crowd  sought  shelter  in 
the  moeque  of  Omar,  but  the  gates  were  speedily  forced  and  the  fugi- 
tires  butchered ;  the  knights  boasted  that  they  rode  in  Saracen  blood 
up  to  the  knees  of  ^ir  horses.  The  massacre  lasted  all  day,  but 
when  the  shades  ef  cTening  began  to  close  around,  the  crusaders  sud- 
denly recollected  that  they  were  in  the  midst  of  those  places  which  had 
l>een  hallowed  by  the  presence  and  sufferings  of  their  Savior.  As  if 
by  some  common  and  supernatural  impulse,  the  savage  warriors  were 
suddenly  changed  into  devout  pilgrims  ;  each  hasted  to  remove  from  his 
person  the  stains  of  slaughter ;  they  laid  aside  their  weapons,  and  in 
the  guise  of  penitents,  with  bare  heads  and  feet,  streaming  eyes  and 
folded  hands,  they  ascended  the  hill  of  Calvary  and  entered  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  services  of  religion  were  performed  by 
the  clergy  of  Jerusalem,  who  hailed  their  dehverers  with  en^usiastic 
gratitude. 

Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  chosen  sovereign  of  Palestine ;  he  reftised 
the  title  of  king,  declaring  that  Christ  was  the  true  monarch  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  declined  to  wear  a  crown  of  gold,  where  his  Savior  had 
borne  a  crown  of  thorns.  Baldwin,  his  brother  and  successor,  was  less 
scmpulons ;  he  assumed  the  royal  ensigns  and  title,  and  transmitted  the 
throne  to  Ids  cousin,  Baldwin  du  Bourg,  whose  posterity  continued  to 
reign  in  Palestiae  tmtil  the  kingdom  was  overthrown  by  Saladin  (a.  d. 
1187).  Several  minor  states -were  established  by  the  crusaders,  of 
which  the  most  remarkable  were  the  county  of  Edessa,  the  principality 
of  Antioch,  the  county  of  Tripoli,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  kingdom  of 
Cyprus.  None  of  these  states  had  long  duration ;  the  Christians  of  the 
east,  continually  assailed  by  powerful  enemies,  could  not  be  persuaded 
to  unite  cordially  for  mutual  defence;  victories  were  scarcely  less 
calamitous  to  them  than  defeats,  on  account  of  ^e  difficulty  of  obtaining 
reinforcements  frotn  Europe ;  and  though  the  crusading  enthusiasm  en- 
dured for  two  centuries,  its  heat  gradually  abated,  and  nothing  would 
have  kept  it  alive  but  the  privileges  and  grants  made  by  the  popes,  and 
the  principal  European  potentates^  to  those  who  jmned  in  such  eiEpedi-    * 
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tions.  Six  principal  crusades  followed  the  first  great  moyement ;  thej 
were  all  either  unsuccessful  or  productive  of  adyantages  as  fleeting  as 
they  were  trivial. 

Forty-eight  years  after  Jerusalem  had  been  taken  by  the  Christians, 
the  emperor,  Conrad  III.,  and  Louis  YII.,  king  of  France,  undertook  a 
second  crusade  to  support  the  sinking  fortunes  of  their  brethren  in  Pal- 
estine (a.  d.  1117).  The  Atta^beg  Zenghi,  who  had,  by  his  superi<v 
prowess,  obtained  ^the  chief  command  over  the  Turkish  tribes  in  Irak, 
attacked  the  Christian  territories  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Edessa,  justly  regarded  as  the  bulwaiiL  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jerusalem.  Conrad  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  without  waiting 
for  his  ally.  He  had  to  encounter  the  treacherous  hostilitjr  of  the  By- 
zantine emperor,  which  proved  fatal  to  an  army  containing  the  flower 
of  German  chivalry,  including  a  troop  of  noble  ladies  who  served  in 
the  attitude  and  mnor  of  men.  Manuel,  who  then  held  the  throne  of 
Constantinople,  gave  the  sultan  secret  intelligence  of  the  Grermaa  line 
of  march,  and  Aimished  Conrad  with  treacherous  guides.  After  a 
glorious  but  unsuccessful  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Meander,  Conrad 
was  forced  to  retreat ;  he  met  the  French  advancing  from  the  Bospho- 
rus,  and  the  contrast  of  his  own  condition  with  the  pomp  of  Louis,  led 
him  to  desert  the  cause.  The  French,  undismayed  and  unwarned,  pur- 
sued their  march  with  inconsiderate  speed ;  their  rear-guard  was  sui^ 
prised  by  the  Turkish  troops,  while  the  van  was  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tancoj  and  the  greater  part  put  to  the  sword.  Louis  brought  the  shat- 
tered remnant  of  his  forces  by  sea  to  Antioch ;  the  Christians  of  Pales- 
tine joined  him  in  an  unsuccessful  siege  of  Damascus,  after  which  the 
monarch  returned  to  Europe,  dishonored  by  a  faithless  wife;  and  de- 
serted by  ungrateful  allies.  This  disgraceful  termination  of  an  expedi- 
tion from  which  so  much  had  been  expected,  diflused  feelings  of  mel- 
ancholy and  surprise  throughout  Europe.  St.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clair- 
vaux,  through  whose  influence  the  crusade  was  undertaken,  had  to  en- 
counter the  storm  of  public  indignation ;  he  was  stigmatized  as  a  lying 
prophet,  who,  by  pretended  inspiration  and  false  miracles,  had  lured 
myriads  to  a  miserable  doom.  But  Bernard  was  not  daunted  by  these 
reproaches ;  he  replied  to  those  accusations  by  pointing  out  the.  trae 
causes  of  the  failure,  the  follies  and  vices  of  the  crusaders  themselves ; 
he  asserted  that  a  new  expc^tion,  undertaken  in  a  ^irit  of  piety, 
would  be  crowned  with  success ;  and  he  urged  the  states  of  Christen- 
dom to  combine  in  one  great  efibrt  for  securing  the  kingdom  of  Jerusa* 
lem.  His  efforts  to  revive  the  crusading  spirit  were,  however,  una^ 
vailing,  and  death  surprised  him  in  the  midst  of  his  exertions. 

Noureddin,*  the  son  of  Zenghi,  destroyed  the  dynasty  of  the  Fati- 
mite  khaliphs  in  Egypt.  His  favorite,  Saladin,t  usurped  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt,  and,  mough  a  Kurd  by  descent,  became  the  favorite 
hero  both  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs.  On  the  death  of  his  ancient  master, 
Saladin  invaded  the  Christian  territories,  and,  after  a  brief  siege,  made 
himself  master  of  Jerusalem  (▲.  d.  1187).  The  loss  of  the  holy  city 
SJled  all  Europe  with  sorrow ;  the  emperor,  Frederic  I.,  the  lion-hearted 

•  Nibr-ed^n  sigiulieg  *^  the  light  of  religion.*' 
t  Salah-ed-din  signi&et  <<  the  safety  of  religion.'' 
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Richard  of  EQffland,  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  and  several  minor 
princes,  assumed  the  cross,  while  the  maritime  states  of  Italy,  by  send- 
ing immediate  reinforcements  to  the  garrisons  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  arrested  the  progress  of  Saladin.  Frederic  advanced 
through  the  Byzantine  territories,  harassed  at  every  step  by  Greek 
firaud  and  treachery.  Having  wintered  at  Adrianople,  he  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  defeated  the  Turks  in  several  engagements,  and  stormed 
the  city  of  Iconium.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  glorious  career  he  was 
drowned  in  the  river  Cydnus  (a.  d.  1190).  The  army  persevered,  and 
joined  the  eastern  Christians  in  the  famous  siege  of  Acre. 

While  Acre  was  closely  pressed  by  the  Christians,  the  besiegers 
were,  in  their  turn,  so  strictly  blockaded  by  Saladin,  that  they  suffered 
more  than  the  garrison.  The  kings  of  England  and  France,  however, 
followed  by  the  flower  of  their  dominions,  appeared  together  as  com- 
panions in  arms,  and  reached  Palestine  by  sea.  The  siege  of  Acre 
was  so  vigorously  prosecuted  after  the  arrival  of  the  English  that  the 
town  was  soon  forced  to  surrender,  and  the  Christians  began  to  indulge 
the  hope  of  recovering  Jerusalem.  Their  expectations  were  frustrated 
by  the  jealousy  which  arose  between  the  French  and  the  English ; 
Philip,  unable  to  brook  the  superiority  which  Richard  acquired  by  his 
military  prowess,  and  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  by  his  wealth,  returned 
home,  leaving  a  part  of  his  army  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land.  But  the  animosity  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  parties  was  increased  rather  than  abated 
by  the  departure  of  Philip ;  the  envy  of  his  companions  rendered  the 
valorous  exertions  of  Richard  unavailing  ;  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Saladin,  obtaining  for  the  Christians  free  access  to  Jerusalem  and  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  and  then  hasted  home  to  defend  his  dominions  from 
the  attacks  of  his  ancient  rival  (a.  d.  1192).  On  his  return,  the 
English  monarch  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the  duke  of  Austria, 
whom  he  had  grievously  insulted  in  Palestine ;  he  was  subsequently  re- 
signed to  the  custody  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  from  whom  he  had 
to  purchase  his  liberation  by  the  payment  of  a  large  ransom.  The  il- 
lustrious Saladin  did  not  long  survive  the  departure  of  the  royal  crusa- 
der ;  he  died  at  Damascus,  and  the  disputes  that  arose  respecting  his 
inheritance,  prevented  the  Mohammedans  from  completing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Palestine. 

The  fourth  crusade  was  undertaken  at  the  instigation  of  Innocent  HL 
(a.  d.  1202),  aided  by  a  fanatic  preacher,  Foulke  of  Neuilly.  The  fer- 
vor of  enthusiasm  was  now  abated ;  no  great  sovereign  joined  in  the 
enterprise,  but  several  of  the  most  potent  feudatories  offered  their  ser- 
vices, and  Boniface,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  was  chosen  commander-in- 
chief.  The  crusaders  obtained  transports  from  the  Venetians,  by  con- 
quering Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  for  the  republic  of  Venice,  in  spite  of  the 
threats  and  remonstrances  of  the  pope,  who  was  justly  indignant  at 
seeing  their  first  eflbrts  directed  against  a  Christian  city.  But  this  de- 
parture from  their  original  design  was  followed  by  a  still  more  remark- 
able deviation ;  instead  of  proceeding  to  Palestine,  they  sailed  against 
Constantinople,  to  dethrone  the  usurper,  Alexius  Angelus.  The  cru- 
saders succeeded  in  restoring  the  lawful  emperor,  Isaac,  to  his  empire ; 
but  the  reward  they  claimed  for  their  services  was  extravagant,  and 
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Isaac's  efforts  to  comply  with  the  stipulations  provoked  such  resent- 
ment, that  he  was  deposed  by  his  subjects,  and  put  to  death,  together 
with  his  son.  The  crusaders  instantly  proclaimed  war  against  the 
usurper,  Mourzouflo,  laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  took  the  city  by 
storm,  pillaged  it  with  remorseless  cruelty,  and  founded  a  new  Latin 
empire  on  the  rains  of  the  Byzantine  (a.  d.  1204).  Baldwin,  count  of 
Flanders,  was  chosen  sovereign  of  the  new  state,  which,  under  five 
Latin  emperors,  lasted  little  more  than  half  a  century.  Constantinople 
was  recovered  by  the  Greeks  (a.  d.  1261),  and  the  hopes  of  uniting  the 
eastern  and  western  churches,  which  the  possession  of  the  Byzantine 
capital  had  inspired,  were  blighted  for  ever. 

The  fifth  crusade  was  conducted  by  the  king  of  Hungary.  Two 
hundred  thousand  Franks  landed  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
persuaded  that  the  conquest  of  Egypt  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to 
the  recovery  and  safe  possession  of  Palestine  (a.  d.  1218).  After 
having  obtained  some  important  successes,  their  cause  was  ruined  by 
the  arrogance  and  presumption  of  the  papal  legate,  who  assumed  the 
direction  of  the  army.  They  purchased  some  trivial  concessions,  by 
evacuating  all  their  conquests;  and  the  pope,  who  at  first  proposed 
to  come  in  person  to  their  assistance,  was  too  busily  engaged  in 
checking  the  progress  of  heresy,  to  venture  on  an  expedition  to  Pales- 
tine. 

Frederic  IL,  emperor  of  Germany,  led  a  formidable  army  to  Pal- 
estine, after  having  been  excommimicated  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  for 
delaying  his  expedition,  a  sentence  which  was  renewed  because  he 
ventured  to  sail  without  waiting  for  the  papal  orders  (a.  d.  1228). 
This  war  exhibited  the  strange  anomaly  of  a  champion  of  the  cross 
exposed  to  the  bitterest  hostility  of  the  church.  Frederic  was  every- 
where victorious,  but  the  papal  legates  and  the  priests  harassed  him 
by  constant  opposition ;  a  crusade  was  preached  against  him  in  Italy, 
and  efforts  were  made  to  weaken  his  authority  in  his  own  hereditary 
dominions.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Frederic  concluded  an 
(equitable  treaty  with  the  sultan  Melek  Kamel,  crowned  himself  at 
Jerusalem,  for  no  ecclesiastic  would  perform  the  ceremony,  and  re- 
turned to  Europe,  after  having  effected  more  for  the  Christians  of  Pal- 
estine than  any  of  their  former  protectors.  Gregory  again  hurled 
anathemas  against  a  prince  who  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  infidels ; 
but  Frederic's  vigorous  exertions  soon  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs ; 
he  reduced  those  who  had  rebelled  during  his  absence,  dispersed  the 
papal  and  Lombard  troops,  and  won  absolution  by  his  victories. 

Tranquillity,  which  endured  fifteen  years,  raised  the  Latins  of 
Palestine  to  a  prosperous  condition ;  but  a  new  and  more  formidable 
enemy,  issuing  from  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  subverted  the  kingdom 
which  had  been  founded  at  such  an  expense  of  blood  and  treasure. 
The  Khorasmian  Turks,  driven  from  their  native  deserts  by  the  Mon- 
gols, threw  themselves  upon  Palestine,  stormed  Jerusalem,  subverted 
Qie  Latin  principalities,  and  the  small  Turkish  states  in  Syria.  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  greater  part  of  Palestine,  was  subsequently  annexed  to 
the  sidtany  of  Egypt. 

(lOuis  IX.,  of  France,  commonly  called  St.  Louis,  led  the  ninth 
crusade.     Egypt  was  the  scene  of  his  operations ;  after  obtaining  some 
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impoitant  triumphs,  he  was  defeated,  made  prisoner,  and  forced  to 
purchase  his  freedom  by  the  payment  of  a  large  ransom  (a.  d.  1250). 
The  pope's  inveterate  hostility  to  Frederic  was  one  of  the  chief  causes 
that  led  to  the  ruin  of  this  crusade.  At  the  moment  that  Louis  sailed, 
Innocent  was  preaching  a  crusade  against  the  emperor  in  Europe,  and 
the  Dominicans  were  stimulating  their  hearers  to  rebellion  and  assassi- 
nation. The  lamentable  loss  of  the  French  army,  the  captivity  of  the 
"  most  Christian  king,"  and  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Latin  kingdom  in  Pal- 
estine, failed  to  shake  the  obstinacy  of  the  pontiff.  It  seemed  even 
that  the  death  of  Frederic  redoubled  his  fury,  as  if  his  prey  had  escaped 
from  his  hands.  '*  Let  the  heavens  rejoice,  and  let  the  earth  be  glad,'* 
was  his  address  to  the  clergy  of  Sicily,  "  for  the  lightning  and  the 
tempest,  wherewith  God  Almighty  has  so  long  menaced  your  heads, 
have  been  changed,  by  the  death  of  this  man,  into  refreshing  zephyrs 
and  fertilizing  dews." 

Untaught  by  calamity,  he  prepared  for  a  second  crusade ;  on  his 
voyage  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  he  was  induced  to  steer  to  Tunis, 
in  the  wild  hope  of  baptizing  its  king  (a.,  d.  1270V  Instead  of  a 
proselyte,  Louis  found  a  tedious  siege,  and  a  mortal  disease.  On  his 
death,  the  remnant  of  his  army  was  led  back  to  Europe  without  making 
any  further  effort.  The  fate  of  Palestine  was  for  a  time  delayed  by  the 
valor  of  Edward  I.,  of  England,  who  extorted  a  three  years'  truce 
from  the  Mohammedans.  At  length,  some  excesses  of  the  Latins  pro- 
voked the  resentment  of  the  Mameluke  sultan,  Khalil ;  he  resolved  to 
expel  them  completely  from  Palestine,  and  laid  siege  to  their  last 
stronghold.  Acre  (a.  d.  1291 ).  The  city  was  taken  after  a  tedious 
siege,  and  afler  its  fall  the  title  of  King  of  Jerusalem,  still  preserved 
by  the  Christian  princes^  became  an  empty  name. 

Section  VIII. — The  Cmsadt  against  ike  Mbigenses. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  growth  of  heresy  was.  be* 
ginning  to  alarm  the  advocates  of  papal  supremacy  in  the  leign  of 
Alexander  III.,  and  that  a  general  council  had  pronounced  a  solemn 
decree  against  the  Albigenses.  But  the  feudal  lords  of  France  and 
Italy  were  slow  in  adopting  an  edict  which  would  have  deprived  them 
of  their  best  vassals,  and  d^  new  opinions,  or  rather  the  original  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  were  secretly  preached  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  It  may  be  conceded  to  the  defenders  of  the  papal 
system  that  there  were  some  among  the  preachers  of  a  reformation 
who  had  given  too  great  .a  scope  to  their  imaginations,  and  revived 
many  of  tne  dangerous  errors  of  the  Manichaeans  and  PauUcians. 
There  seems  no  just  cause  for  doubting  that  a  few  enthusiasts  ascribed 
the  Old  Testament  to  the  principle  of  Evil ;  because,  as  they  asserted, 
<<  God  is  there  described  as  a  homicide,  destroying  the  world  by  water, 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  by  fire,  and  the  Egyptians  by  the  overiflow  of 
the  Red  sea."  But  these  were  the  sentiments  of  a  very  small  minori- 
ty ;  the  bulk  of  the  Albigensian  reformers  protested  simply  against  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  the  sacraments  of  confirmation,  confes- 
sion, and  marriage,  the  invocation  of  saints,  the  worship  of  images, 
and  the  temporal  power  of  the  prelates.    The^r  moral  character  was 
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confessed  by  their  enemies,  but  while  they  acknowledged  its  extematl 
purity,  they  invented  the  blackest  calumnies  respecting  their  secret 
practices,  without  ever  bringing  forward  a  shadow  of  proof,  and  couse- 
quently  without  incurring  the  hazard  of  refutation.  The  progress  of 
reform  was  silent ;  for  the  efforts  of  the  pattrins,  or  Albigensian  teach- 
ers, were  directed  rather  to  forming  a  moral  and  pure  society  within 
the  church,  than  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  sect.  They  seemed 
anxious  to  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  Romish  establishment  that 
John  Wesley  designed  the  Methodists  to  keep  toward  the  church  of 
England.  Their  labors  generated  an  independence  of  spirit  and  free- 
dom of  judgment  which  would  probably  have  led  to  an  open  revolt,  had 
•not  Innocent  III.  discerned  the  danger  to  which  the  papal  system  was 
exposed,  and  resolved  to  crush  freedom  of  thought  before  its  exercise 
would  subvert  his  despotism. 

Innocent's  first  step  was  to  enlist  cupidity  and  self-interest  on  his 
side ;  he  abandoned  to  the  barons  the  confiscated  properties  of  heretics, 
and  ordered  that  the  enemies  of  the  church  should  be  for  ever  banbhed 
from  the  lands  of  which  they  were  deprived.  He  then  sent  commis- 
sioners into  the  south  of  France,  to  examine  and  punish  those  suspected 
of  entertaining  heretical  opinions,  and  thus  laid  the  first  foundation  of 
the  Inquisition.  The  arrogance  and  violence  of  these  papal  emissaries 
disgusted  every  class  of  society ;  finding  that  their  persecutions  were 
unpopular,  they  resolved  to  support  their  power  by  force  of  arms,  and 
they  were  not  long  in  discovering  the  materials  of  an  army. 

Raymond  VI.,  count  of  Toulouse,  was  engaged  in  war  with  some 
of  the  neighboring  barons,  and  Peter  de  Castelnau,  the  papal  legate, 
offered  to  act  as  mediator.  He  went  to  the  barons,  and  obtained  from 
them  a  promise  that,  if  Raymond  would  consent  to  their  demands,  they 
would  employ  all  the  forces  they  had  assembled  to  extirpate  heresy. 
Castelnau  drew  up  a  trea^  on  these  conditions,  and  offered  it  to  Ray- 
mond for  his  signature.  The  count  was  naturally  reluctant  to  purchase 
the  slaughter  of  his  best  subjects,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  dominions, 
and  the  admission  of  a  hostile  army  into  his  states.  He  peremptorily 
refused  his  consent,  upon  which  Castelnau  excommunicated  Raymond, 
placed  his  dominions  under  an  interdict,  and  wrote  to  the  pope  for  a 
confirmation  of  the  sentence. 

Innocent  III.  confirmed  the  legate's  sentence,  and  began  to  preach 
a  crusade ;  but  his  violence  transcended  all  bounds,  when  he  learned 
that  Castelnau  had  been  slain  by  a  gentleman  of  Toulouse  whom  he 
had  personally  insulted  (a.  d.  1208).  Though  Raymond  appears  to 
have  had  no  share  in  this  murder,  it  was  against  him  that  the  papal 
vengeance  was  principally  directed :  he  was  excommunicated,  his  sub- 
jects absolved  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  the  French  king  was 
invited  to  despoil  him  of  his  estates. 

Philip  Augustus  was  too  busily  engaged  in  wars  with  the  king  of 
England  and  the  emperor  of  Germany  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  extir- 
pation of  heresy ;  but  he  permitted  a  crusade  against  the  Albigenses  to 
be  preached  throughout  his  dominions,  and  the  monks  of  Citeaux  be- 
came the  chief  missionaries  of  this  ui^oly  war ;  they  promised  the 
pardon  of  all  sins  committed  from  the  day  of  birth  to  death,  to  those 
who  feu  in  the  war,  unlimited  indulgence,  the  protection  of  the  church. 
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«nd  a  laige  abafe  of  spoil  to  all  who  atirvited.  While  the  monks  were 
enlisting  ferocious  buds  of  wretches,  who  believed  that  they  might 
expiate  their  former  crimes  hj  the  perpetration  of  fresh  atrocities,  In- 
nocent was  preparing  a  new  mission  to  Languedoc,  whose  savage  bru- 
talities exceeded  even  those  of  the  crusaders.  A  new  monastic  order 
was  institated,  at  the  head  oi  which  was  placed  a  Spaniard  named  St. 
Dominic,  whose  special  object  was  to  extirpate  heresy,  by  preaching 
against  the  doctrines  of  those  who  dissented  from  the  church,  and  pun- 
ishing with  death  those  who  could  not  be  convinced  by  argument. 
This  institution,  too  well  known  by  the  dreaded  name  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, appears  to  have  been  originally  planned  by  the  bishop  of  Tou- 
louse, who  introduced  it  into  his  diocese  about  seven  years  before  it 
was  formally  sanctioned  by  Pope  Innocent  at  the  council  of  Lateran. 

Raymond  YI.,  and  his  nephew  Ra]rmond  Roger,  viscount  of  Aibf, 
alarmed  at  the  aj^roiaching  danger,  presented  themselves  before  the 
papal  legate,  Arnold,  abbot  of  Citeaux,  to  avert  the  coming  storm  by 
explanations  and  submissions.  They  protested  that  they  had  never 
sanctioned  heresy,  and  that  they  had  no  share  in  the  murder  of  Castel- 
nau.  The  severity  with  which  they  were  treated  by  the  legate,  con- 
vinced the  young  viscount  that  nothmg  was  to  be  hoped  from  negotia- 
tion, and  he  returned  to  his  states,  resolved  to  defend  himself  to  the 
last  extremity :  the  count  of  Toulouse  showed  less  fortitude ;  he  prom- 
ised to  submit  to  any  conditions  which  the  pope  would  impose. 

Raymond's  ambassadors  were  received  by  the  pope  with  apparent 
indulgence;  but  the  terms  on  which  absolution  were  offered  to  the 
count  could  scarcely  have  been  more  severe.  He  was  required  to  make 
conunon  cause  with  the  crusaders,  to  aid  them  in  the  extirpation  of 
heretics — that  is,  his  own  subjects — and  to  give  up  seven  of  his  best 
castles  as  a  pledge  of  his  intentions.  Innocent  declared  that,  if  Ray- 
mond performed  these  conditions,  he  would  not  only  be  absolved,  bnt 
taken  into  special  favor ;  yet,  at  the  very  same  moment,  the  pope  was 
inflexibly  resolved  on  the  count's  destruction. 

In  the  c^^ring  of  the  year  1209,  all  the  fanatics  who  had  taken  arms 
at  the  preaching  of  the  monks  of  Citeaux,  began  to  assemble  on  the 
borders  of  Languedoc ;  the  land  was  spread  in  beauty  before  them — 
ere  long  it  was  to  be  a  howling  wilderness.  Raymond  YI.  sank  into 
abject  cowardice ;  he  yielded  up  his  castles,  he  promised  implicit  sub- 
mission to  the  legate,  he  even  allowed  himself  to  be  publicly  beaten 
with  rods  before  Ske  altar,  as  a  penance  for  his  errors.  As  a  reward 
for  his  humiliation,  he  was  permitted  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  cru- 
saders, and  to  act  as  their  guide  in  the  war  against  his  nephew. 

Raymond  Roger  showed  a  bolder  spirit;  finding  the  papal  legate 
implacable,  he  ammdoned  his  barons  together,  and  having  stated  all  his 
exertions  to  preserve  peace,  made  a  stirring  appeal  to  their  generosity 
and  their  patriotism.  All  resolved  on  an  obstinate  defence ;  even  those 
who  adhered  to  the  church  of  Rome  justly  dreaded  the  excesses  of  a 
fanatical  horde  eager  to  shed  blood,  and  gratify  a  ruffian  thirst  for  plun- 
der. The  crusaders  advanced :  some  castles  and  fortified  towns  were 
abandoned  to  them;  others  not  subject  to  the  imputation  of  heresy 
were  allowed  to  ranscmi  themselves ;  Yillemur  was  burned,  and  Ghas- 
•eneuil,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  capitulated.    The  garrison  was  per« 
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mitted  to  retire,  but  all  the  mbabitants  suspected  of  heresjr,  male  aad 
female,  were  committed  to  the  flames  amid  the  ferocious  shouts  of  the 
conquerors,  and  their  property  abandoned  to  the  soldiery. 

Beziers  was  the  next  object  of  attack ;  the  citizens  resolved  to  make 
a  vigorous  resistance,  but  they  were  routed  in  a  sally  by  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  crusaders,  and  so  vigotonsly  pursued,  that  the  conquerors 
and  conquered  entered  the  gates  togedier.  The  leaders,  before  taking 
advantage  of  their  unexpected  success,  asked  the  abbot  of  Citeanx 
how  they  should  distinguish  Catholics  from  heretics ;  the  legate's  mem- 
orable answer  was,  "  Kill  all :  God  will  distinguish  those  who  belong 
to  himself."  His  words  were  too  well  obeyed ;  every  inhabitant  of 
Beziers  was  ruthlessly  massacred,  and  when  the  town  was  thus  one 
immense  slaughter-house,  it  was  fired,  that  its  ruins  and  ashes  might 
become  the  monument  of  papal  vengeance. 

Carcasonne  was  now  the  last  stronghold  of  Haymond  Roger,  and 
it  was  gallantly  defended  by  the  young  viscount.  Simon  de  Montfort, 
the  leader  of  Uie  crusaders,  found  himself  foiled  by  a  mere  youth,  and 
was  detained  for  eight  days  before  he  could  master  ^e  suburbs  and 
invest  the  town. 

Peter  II.,  king  of  Aragon,  wiu>m  the  viscount  of  AIbi  and  Beziers 
recognised  as  his  suzerain,  took  advantage  of  this  delay  to  interfere  in 
behalf  of  the  young  lord,  wlio  was  lus  nephew  as  weU  as  his  vassal.  The 
legate,  unwilling  to  offend  so  powerful  a  sovereign,  accepted  his  me- 
diation, but  when  asked  what  terms  would  be  granted  to  the  besieged, 
he  required  that  two  thirds  of  Carcasonne  should  be  given  up  to  plun- 
der. Raymond  Roger  spumed  such  ccmditions  ;  Peter  applauded  faia 
courage,  and  personally  aiddressed  the  garrison.  **  You  know  the  fate 
that  waits  you ;  make  a  bold  defence,  for  that  is  the  best  means  of 
finally  obtaining  favorable  terms."  The  prudence  of  this  advice  was 
proved  by  the  legate's  consenting  to  a  capitulation ;  but  when  the  vis^ 
count,  trusting  to  the  faith  of  the  treaty,  presented  himself  in  the  camp 
of  the  crusaders,  he  was  treacherously  arrested,  and  thrown  with  his 
attendants  into  prison.  Warned  by  the  fate  of  their  leader,  the  citizens 
^  Carcasonne  evacuated  the  town  during  the  night,  but  some  of  the 
fugitives  were  overtaken  by  the  cavalry  of  the  crussiders ;  the  legate 
selected  a  supply  of  victims  from  his  prisoners  ;  four  hundred  of  them 
were  burned  alive,  and  about  fifty  were  hanged. 

It  seemed  that  the  object  of  the  crusade  was  obtained  ;  the  count  of 
Toulouse  had  submitted  to  every  condition,  however  humiliating ;  the 
viscount  of  Narbonne  abandoned  every  notion  of  resistance ;  and  the 
gallant  lord  of  Beziers  was  a  prisoner.  The  crusaders  too  began  to 
grow  weary  of  the  war ;  the  French  lords  were  ashamed  of  the  cruel- 
ties they  had  sanctioned,  and  the  faith  they  had  violated  ;  the  knights 
and  common  soldiers,  having  completed  the  term  of  their  service,  were 
anxious  to  revisit  their  homes.  But  the  legate,  Arnold,  was  still  un- 
satisfied ;  he  summoned  a  council  of  the  crusaders,  and  tried  to  induce 
them  to  remain,  in  order  that  they  might  protect  their  conquests  of 
Beziers  and  Carcasonne,  the  investiture  of  which  he  conferred  on 
Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
French  nobles  refused  to  remain  longer,  and  Montfort  had  to  defend  his 
new  acquisitions  with  die  vassals  from  his  own  estafest    The  gallant 
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B^mnoad  fiogtr  waar  detained  a  close  priBoxiier  in  his  own  baionial  hall 
9X  Carcasonne,  where  he  soon  died,  the  victim  of  a  dysentery,  produced 
by  griefy  or,  as  was  generally  suspected,  by  poison. 

The  arniies  of  the  crusaders  withdrew ;  they  left  a  desert,  and  called 
it  peace ;  but  the  sufferings  of  the  Albigenses  were  not  exhausted ;  the 
inonks  of  the  Inquisition,  attended  by  trains  of  executioners,  went  at 
theijr  will  through  the  land,  torturing  and  butchering*  all  who  were  sus* 
pected  of  heresy.  Nor  were  the  monks  of  Citeaux  idle ;  they  had 
found  honor  and  profit  in  jpreaching  a  crusade,  and  they  were  not  dis« 
posed  to  relinquish  the  lucrative  employment.  Thus  a  new  crusade 
was  preached  when  there  was  no  enemy  to  combat,  and  new  hordes 
of  fanatics  were  poured  into  Languedoc.  They  forced  their  chiefs  to 
renew  the  war,  Uiat  the  exertions  of  those  who  profited  by  preaching 
extennination  should  not  be  lost,  and  that  the  bigotry  of  those  who 
|ioped  to  purchase  their  salvation  by  murder  should  not  remain  un« 
gratified. 

Strengthened  by  these  reinforcements,  Simon  de,  Montfort  threw  off 
the  mask  of  moderation,  and  declared  war  agaiq^l'^e  unfortunate  count 
of  Toulouse.  Raymond  was  once  more  e3B0ommunicated,  and  his  do- 
minions placed  under  an  interdict.  But  the  earl  of  Leicester  soon 
found  that  he  had  been  premature  in  his  hostilities ;  the  king  of  Aragon 
refused  to  receive  his  homage  for  the  viscounties  of  Beziers  and  Car« 
casonne,  declaiing  that  he  would  support  the  claims  of  the  legitimate 
heir,  Raymond  Tre&canel,  the  only  son  of  the  unfortunate  Raymond 
Roger,  a  child  about  two  years  old,  who  was  safe  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Count  de  Foix.  A  dangerous  insurrection  was  raised  in  the 
#tates  so  recently  assigned  to  Montfort ;  and  out  of  the  two  hundred 
towns  and  castles  that  had  been  granted  to  him,  eight  alone  remained 
in  his  possession. 

The  count  of  Toulouse  was  too  much  afraid  of  ecclesiastical  ven- 
geance  to  defend  himself  by  arms ;  he  sought  the  protection  of  the  king 
of  France,  and  he  went  in  person  to  Rome  to  implore  absolution.  In- 
nocent promised  him  pardon  on  condition  of  his  clearing  himself  from 
ibe  charge  of  heresy  and  of  participation  in  the  murder  of  Castelnau ; 
but  when  he  presented  himself  before  the  council,  he  found  that  his 
judges  had  been  gained  over  by  his  inexorable  enemy,  the  abbot  of 
Citeaux,  and  instead  of  being  permitted  to  enter  on  his  defence,  he  was 
overwhelmed  by  a  series  of  new  and  unexpected  charges.  His  re- 
■mnstrances  were  neglected,  his  tears  afforded  theme  for  mockery  and 
insult,  and  the.  sentence  of  excommunication  was  fonnaUy  ratified. 

In  the  meantime  the  crusaders,  under  Simon  de  Montfort,  pursued 
their  career  of  extennination ;  those  whom  the  sword  spared  fell  by  the 
hands  of  the  executioner ;  and  the  ministers  of  a  Grod  of  peace  were 
found  more  cruel  and  vindictive  than  a  licentious  soldiery.  Even  the 
king  of  Aragon  became  alarmed,  and  sought  to  secure  the  firiends)iip 
of  the  papal  favorite,  by  affiancing  his  infant  son  to  a  daughter  of  De 
Montfort.  The  monarch  probably  expected  that  by  this  concession,  he 
would  obtain  more  favorable  terms  fbr  Raymond,  and  he  accompanied 
the  cottot  to  Aries,  where  a  provincial  council  was  assembled.  The 
terms  of  peace  fixed  by -the  legate  were  so  extravagant,  not  to  say  ab- 
surd, that  even  Raymond  rejected  them,  and  secretly  withdrew  from 
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the  city  iiT  company  with  the  king  of  Aragon.  Once  more  die  oomit 
was  excommunicated,  pronounced  an  enemy  of  the  church  and  an  apos- 
tate from  the  faith,  and  declared  to  have  forfeited  his  title  and  estates. 
The  war  was  now  resumed  vrith  fresh  vigor ;  after  a  long  sieg^,  De 
Montfort  took  the  strong  castle  of  Lavaur  by  assault,  hanged  its  brare 
governor,  the  lord  of  Montreal,  and  massacred  the  entire  garrison. 
"  The  lady  of  the  castle,"  says  the  Romish  historian,  **  who  was  an 
execrable  heretic,  was  by  the  earl's  orders  thrown  into  a  well,  and 
stones  heaped  over  her :  afterward,  the  pilgrims  collected  the  number^ 
less  heretics  that  were  in  the  fortress,  and  burned  them  alive  with  great 

joy" 

The  same  cruelties  were  perpetrated  at  every  other  place  through 
which  the  crusaders  passed ;  and  the  friends  of  the  victims  took  re* 
venge,  by  intercepting  convoys,  and  murdering  stragglers.  It  was  not 
until  he  had  received  a  large  reinforcement  of  pilgrims  from  Germany, 
that  the  earl  of  Leicester  ventured  to  lay  siege  to  Toulouse.  R4i3rmond, 
in  this  extremity,  displayed  a  vigor  and  courage,  which,  if  he  had  man- 
ifested in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war,  would  probably  have  saved  his 
country  from  ruin.  He  made  so  vigorous  a  defence,  tnat  the  cmsaders 
were  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  retire  with  some  precipitation. 

The  friendship  between  the  monks  of  Citeaux  and  the  crusaders  soon 
began  to  be  interrupted  by  the  ambition  of  the  former.  Under  pre- 
tence of  reforming  the  ecclesiastical  condition  of  Languedoc,  they  ex- 
pelled the  principal  prelates,  and  seized  for  themselves  the  richest  sees 
and  benefices.  The  legate,  Arnold,  took  for  his  share  the  archbishop 
of  Narbonne,  after  which  he  abandoned  Montfort,  and  went  to  lead  a 
new  crusade  against  the  Moors  in  Spain.  Innocent  III.  himself  paused 
for  a  moment  in  his  career  of  vengeance,  and,  at  the  instance  of  the 
king  of  Aragon,  promised  Raymond  the  benefit  of  a  fair  trial.  But  h 
is  easier  to  rouse  than  to  allay  the  spirit  of  fanaticism ;  disobeyed 
by  his  legates,  and  reproached  by  the  crusaders,  the  pope  was  com- 
pelled to  retrace  his  steps,  and  abandon  Raymond  to  the  fiiry  of  his 
enemies. 

The  king  of  Arragon  came  to  the  aid  of  his' unfortunate  relative,  and 
encountered  the  formidable  army  of  the  crusaders  at  Muret ;  but  he  was 
slain  in  the  beeinning  of  the  battle ;  the  Spanish  chivalry,  disheartened 
by  his  fall,  took  to  flight ;  and  the  infantry  of  Toulouse,  thus  forsaken, 
could  offer  no  effective  resistance.  Trampled  down  by  the  pilgrim- 
knights,  the  citizens  of  Toulouse  who  followed  their  sovereign  to  the 
field,  were  either  cut  to  pieces,  or  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the 
Garonne. 

Philip  Augustus  had  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  the  king  of  Eng- 
land and  the  emperor  of  Germany,  just  when  the  victory  of  Muret 
seems  to  have  confirmed  the  power  of  De  Montfort.  But  the  ambitious 
adventurer  derived  little  profit  from  his  success,  for  the  court  of  Rome 
began  to  dread  the  power  of  its  creature  (a.  d.  1215).  His  influence 
with  the  papal  legates  and  the  prelates  who  had  directed  the  crusade 
was,  however,  still  very  great,  and  he  procured  from  the  council  of 
MontpeUier  the  investiture  of  Toulouse  and  all  the  conquests  made  by 
"  the  Christian  pilgrims."  Philip  Augustus  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  acquiesce  in  this  arrangement ;  he  sent  his  son  Louis  with  a  numer- 
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cms  army  into  the  south  of  France,  under  pretence  of  joining  in  the 
trusade,  but  really  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  De  Montfort.  Louis 
subsequently  returned  to  accept  the  proffered  crown  of  England,  and 
the  quarrel  in  which  this  proceeding  involved  him  with  the  pope  di- 
verted his  attention  from  Languedoc. 

Arnold  of  Citeaux,  having  returned  from  his  Spanish  crusade,  took 
possession  of  his  archbishopric  of  Narbonne,  where  he  began  to  exer- 
cise the  rights  of  a  sovereign  prince.  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  had 
taken  the  title  of  duke  of  Narbonne  in  addition  to  that  of  count  of  Tou- 
louse, denied  that  his  old  companion  in  arms  had  a  right  to  temporal 
jurisdiction ;  he  entered  the  cily  by  force,  and  erected  his  ducal  stand- 
ard. Arnold  fulminated  an  excommunication  against  De  Montfort,  and 
S laced  the  city  under  an  interdict  while  he  remained  in  it ;  he  found, 
owever,  to  his  great  surprise  and  vexation,  that  these  weapons  were 
contemned  by  the  formidable  champion  of  the  church.  But  a  more 
vigorous  enemy  appeared  in  the  person  of  Raymond  VII.,  son  of  the 
count  of  Toulouse,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  made  a  vigorous 
effort  to  recover  the  ancient  inheritance  of  his  race.  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort, contrary  to  his  own  better  judgment,  was  induced  by  Foulke, 
bishop  of  Toulouse,  to  treat  the  citizens  with  treacherous  cruelty  for 
showing  some  symptoms  of  affection  to  their  ancient  lord  ;  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  they  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  invite  Raymond 
to  resume  his  power ;  and  on  the  13th  of  September,  1217,  the  count 
was  publicly  received  into  his  ancient  capital  amid  universal  acclama- 
tions. 

Simon,  by  the  aid  of  the  papal  legate  and  the  clergy,  was  able  to 
collect  a  large  army,  but  the  bravest  of  the  crusaders  had  either  fallen 
in  the  preceding  wars,  or  returned  disgusted  to  their  homes.  Every 
one  now  knew  that  heresy  was  extinguished  in  Languedoc,  and  that 
the  war  was  maintained  only  to  gratify  private  revenge  and  individual 
ambition.  De  Montfort  laid  siege  to  Toulouse,  but  he  was  slain  in  a 
sally  of  the  inhabitants,  and  his  son  Almeric,  afler  a  vain  effort  to  re- 
venge his  death,  retired  to  Carcasonne. 

The  Albigensian  war  was  not  ended  by  the  death  of  its  great  leader. 
Almeric  de  Montfort  sold  his  claims  over  Languedoc  to  Louis  YIIL, 
king  of  France ;  and  though  this  prince  died  in  the  attempt  to  gain  pos- 
session of  Toulouse,  the  war  was  so  vigorously  supported  by  the  queen- 
regent,  Blanche,  that  Raymond  VII,  submitted  to  his  enemies,  and  his 
dominions  were  united  to  the  crown  of  France  (a.  d.  1229).  The  In- 
quisition was  inunediately  established  in  these  unhappy  coimtries, 
which  have  never  since  recovered  completely  from  the  calamities  in« 
ilicted  upon  them  by  the  ministers  of  papal  vengeance. 

Section  IX. — Qnucqtiences  of  the  Crusades. 

Though  the  popes  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  their  supremacy 
over  the  eastern  churches,  yet  they  derived  very  important  advantages 
from  the  wars  of  the  crusaders.  Not  the  least  of  Uiese  was  the  gen- 
eral recognition  of  their  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  management 
of  states ;  they  compelled  emperors  and  kings  to  assume  the  cross ; 
they  levied  taxes  at  meir  discretion  on  the  clergy  throughout  Chxiatent 
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iota  for  the  support  of  these  wars ;  they  took  under  their  immediata 
protection  the  persons  and  properties  of  those  who  enlisted,  and  grant- 
ed privileges  to  the  adventurous  warriors,  which  it  would  have  been 
deemed  impiety  to  contravene.  Those  who  joined  in  these  wars,  fre- 
quently bequeathed  their  estates  to  the  church,  in  the  not  improbable 
case  of  their  death  without  heirs  ;  those  whom  cowardice  or  policy  de- 
tained at  home,  atoned  for  their  absence  by  founding  ecclesiastical  en- 
dowments. 

While  the  papal  power  increased,  that  of  monarchs  declined;  in 
Germany^  the  Hohenstaufien  gradually  lost  all  influence ;  in  England, 
the  barons  extorted  a  charter  from  John,  and  the  Hungarians  chiefs 
placed  similar  restrictions  on  their  sovereign.  Peculiar  circumstances 
led  to  a  contrary  result  in  France  ;  many  of  the  great  feudatories  hav- 
ing fallen  in  a  distant  land,  the  monarchs  were  enabled  to  extend 
their  prerogatives,  while  their  domains  were  increased  by  seizing 
the  properties  of  those  who  died  without  feudal  heirs,  or  of  those  who 
were  suspected' of  heretical  opinions.  The  Christian  kings  of  Spain 
and  northern  Europe  derived  also  some  profit  from  the  fanaticism  of 
the  age,  being  aided  by  troops  of  warlike  adventurers,  in  extending 
their  dominions  at  the  expense  of  their  Mohammedan  and  pagan  neigh- 
bors. 

Chivalry,  though  older  than  the  crusades,  derived  its  chief  influencei 
and  strength  from  these  wars.  The  use  of  surnames,  coats  of  arms, 
and  distinctive  banners,  became  necessary  in  armies  composed  of  men 
differing  in  language,  habits,  and  feelings,  collected  at  hazard  from  every 
Christian  kingdom.  Tournaments  were  the  natural  result  of  pride  and 
courage,  in  warriors  naturally  jealous  of  each  other's  fame,  while  the 
institution  of  the  military  orders  invested  knighthood  with  a  mysterious 
lehgious  sanction.  The  first  of  these  was  Uie  order  of  the  Hospital- 
lers, or  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  known  subsequently  as  the 
Knights  of  Malta.  They  were  formed  into  a  confraternity  by  Pope 
Pascal  (▲.  D.  1114),  but  their  order  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Pope  Ca- 
lixtus.  They  bore  an  octagonal  white  cross  on  their  black  robes,  and 
were  bound  to  wage  war  on  infidels,  and  attend  to  sick  pilgrims.  AfVer 
the  loss  of  the  Holy  Land,  they  removed  successively  to  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  and  Malta.  Their  order  held  Malta  until  a.  d.  1798,  when 
they  were  deprived  of  their  last  possession  by  Napoleon. 

The  Knights  Templars,  distinguished  by  the  red  cross,  were  institu- 
ted soon  aiier  the  Hospitallers.  Their  original  duty  was  to  keep  the 
roads  free  for  the  pilgrinft  that  visited  the  Holy  Sepidchre,  but  as  their 
uumbers  increased,  they  became  the  gr^at  bulwark  of  the  Christian 
kingdom  of  Palestine,  and  the  possessors  of  rich  endowments  in  every 
part  of  western  Europe.*  At  length  their  wealth  excited  the  cupidity 
of  monarchs ;  they  were  overwhelmed  by  a  mass  of  forged  accusations ; 
many  of  the  noblest  knights  were  put  to  death  by  torture,  and  the  order 
wholly  abolished  at  the  council  of  Vienne  (a.  d.  1312). 

The  Teutonic  order  was  originally  a  confraternity  of  German  knights, 
formed  during  the  seige  of  Acre,  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 
It  was  formzdiy  instituted  by  Pope  Celestin  HI.  (a.  o.  1192),  and  a 

*  The  Temple  in  London  belonged  to  the  Red-cross  knights ;  the  Hospitallers 
possessed  a  «ciendid  pieoeptoiy  in  ClorkenweU,  part  of  which  is  stUl  standing. 
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code  of  regidations  prescribed  for  its  direction.  Their  ensign  was  a 
black  cross,  on  a  white  robe.  They  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Prussia 
(a.  d.  1230),  of  which  they  held  possession  until  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation  gave  that  country  to  a  protestant  prince  (a.  n.  1525).  The 
last  great  order  was  that  of  St.  Lazarus,  instituted  originally  for  super- 
intending the  treatment  of  leprosy,  a  loathsome  disease  which  the  cru- 
saders introduced  into  Europe.  It  soon  became  military,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, but  never  rose  to  similar  eminence. 

The  Italian  maritime  states  supplied  the  crusaders  with  transports, 
and  conveyed  to  them  provision  and  the  munitions  of  war.  This  traf- 
fic led  to  a  rapid  increase  in  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Med- 
iterranean ;  a  taste  for  spices  and  other  articles  of  oriental  luxury  was 
gradually  diffused  throughout  Europe,  and  trading  depots  were  formed 
by  Venice,  Genoa,  and  other  Italian  powers,  on  the  shores  of  the  Le- 
vant, and  the  coasts  of  the  Greek  empire.  Several  French  towns  imi- 
tated this  example,  and  in  the  remote  north  an  association  was  formed 
for  the  protection  and  extension  of  commerce  between  the  cities  of  Lu- 
beck  and  Hamburg  (a.  d.  1241),  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Hanseatic  league.  The  progress  of  industry,  the  encouragement  which 
sovereigns  found  it  their  interest  to  grant  to  trade,  and  their  anxiety  to 
check  the  arrogance  and  rapacity  of  their  feudal  vassals,  led'  to  a  great 
change  in  most  European  countries,  the  establishment  of  municipal  in- 
stitutions. 

The  royal  authority  gained  considerably  by  the  extension  of  munici- 
pal freedom.  The  cities  and  towns  saw  that  the  sovereign  was  the 
person  most  interested  in  protecting  their  growing  freedom,  and  they 
therefore  gladly  gave  him  their  support  in  lus  struggles  with  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  clergy.  The  emancipation  of  the  serfs  was  a  conse- 
quence of  municipal  nreedom.  The  free  cities  granted  protection  to  all 
who  sought  shelter  within  their  walls,  and  the  nobles  saw  that  they 
must  either  ameliorate  the  condition  of  their  vassals,  or  witness  the  de- 
population of  their  estates.  Liberty  thus  gradually  recovered  its  right ; 
civilization  consequently  began  to  extend  its  blessings  over  society. 

The  imperial  house  of  HohenstaufTen  fell  from  its  pride  of  place  on 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  the  great  opponent  of  the  pa* 
pacy  (a.  d.  1250).  His  son  Conrad  fell  a  victim  to  disease,  after  a 
orief  but  troubled  reign ;  and  the  anarchy  which  succeeded  in  Ger- 
many, is  justly  named  the  calamitous  period  of  the  great  interregnum. 
William  of  Holland,  and  an  £)nglish  prince,  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall, 
were  successively  elected  emperors,  and  enjoyed  little  more  than  the 
title.  At  length,  Rodolph,  count  of  Hapsburgh,  was  chosen  (a.  d'. 
1273),  and  showed  himself  worthy  of  the  crown  by  his  energy  in  sup- 
pressing the  predatory  wars  that  were  waged  by  his  vassals.  In  the 
meantime,  the  popes,  in  defiance  of  the  rights '  of  the  HohenstaufTen, 
had  bestowed  the  kingdom  of  Naples  on  Charles,  duke  of  Anjou, 
brother  to  the  king  of  France. 

The  cruelties  of  Charles  led  the  Italians  to  invite  young  Conradin  to 
assert  the  hereditary  claims  of  his  family.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  this 
brave  prince  entered  Italy,  where  he  was  enthusiastically  received. 
But  the  Italians  were  not  able  to  compete  with  the  French  in  the  field ; 
when  Conradin  encountered  Charles,  his  followers  broke  at  the  first  on- 
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set,  and  he  remained  a  prisoner.  The  duke  of  Anjou  subjected  the 
young  prince  to  the  mockery  of  a  trial,  and  conunanded  him  to  be  exe- 
cuted. 

Thus  fell  the  last  prince  of  the  house  of  Suabia,  vbich  had  long 
been  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  papal  usurpation.  The  triumph 
of  the  papacy  appeared  ^complete  :  Italy  was  severed  from  the  (xermaa 
empire  ;  but  the  peninsula  recovered  its  independence  only  to  be  torn 
in  sunder  by  factions ;  the  church  did  not  sAcceed  to  the  empire,  and 
the  pontiffs  found  that  the  spirit  of  freedom,  which  they  had  themselres 
nurtured,  was  a  more  formidable  foe  than  the  sorereigns  of  Grermany. 

• 

SsGTioir  X.— Formaitofi  afu£  ConstUutional  IBstcry  of  the  Spamsh  Momardiy. 

For  several  hundred  years  after  the  great  Saracen  invasion  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  Spain  was  broken  up  into  a  number 
of  small  but  independent  states,  divided  in  their  interests,  and  often  in 
deadly  hostility  with  one  another.  By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen* 
turv,  the  number  of  states  into  which  the  country  had  been  divided  was 
reduced  to  four;  Castile,  Aragon,  Navarre,  and  the  Moorish  kingdom 
of  Granada.  The  last,  comprised  within  nearly  the  same  limits  as  the 
modem  province  of  that  name,  was  all  that  remained  to  the  Moslems 
of  their  once  vast  possessions  in  the  peninsula.  Its  concentrated  pop- 
ulation gave  it  a  degree  of  strength  altogether  disproportioned  to  the 
extent  of  its  territory ;  and  the  profuse  magnificence  of  its  court,  which 
rivalled  that  of  the  ancient  khidiphs,  was  supported  by  the  labors  of  a 
sober  industrious  people,  imder  whom  agriculture  and  several  of  the 
mechanic  arts  had  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  probably  unequalled 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 

The  little  kingdom  of  Navarre,  embosomed  within  the  Pyrenees,  had 
often  attracted  the  avarice  of  neighboring  and  more  powerful  states. 
But  since  their  selfish  schemes  operated  as  a  mutual  check  upon  each 
other,  Navarre  still  continued  to  maintain  her  independence  when  all 
the  smaller  states  had  been  absorbed  in  the  gradually  ii^creasing  do- 
minion of  Castile  and  Aragon.  This  latter,  kingdom  comprehended  the 
province  of  that  name,  together  with  Catalonia  and  Valencia.  Under 
its  auspicious  climate  and  free  political  institutions,  its  inhabitants  dis- 
played an  uncommon  share  of  intellectual  and  moral  energy.  Its  long 
line  of  coast  opened  the  way  to  an  extensive  and  flourishing  commerce  ; 
and  its  enterprising  navy  indemnified  ther -nation  for  the  scantiness  of 
its  territory  at  home  by  the  important  foreign  conquests  of  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  Naples,  and  the  Balearic  Isles. 

The  remaining  provinces  of  the  peninsula  fell  to  the  crown  of  Castile, 
which,  thus  extending  its  sway  over  an  unbroken  line  of  country  from 
the  bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean,  seemed,  by  the  magnitude  of 
its  territory,  to  be  entitled  to  some  supremacy  over  the  other  states  of 
the  peninsida  ;  especially  as  it  was  there  that  the  old  Gothic  monarchy 
may  be  said  first  to  have  revived  after  the  great  Saracen  invasion. 
This  claim,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  recognised  at  an  early  period 
of  her  history. 

The  Saracens,  reposing  under  the  sunny  skies  of  Andalusia,  so  con- 
genial with  their  own,  seemed  willing  to  relinquish  the  sterile  regions 
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of  the  nonh  to  taL  enemy  whom  they  despised.  But  when  the  Span- 
iards, quitting  the  shelter  of  their  mountains,  descended  into  the  open 
plains  of  Leon  and  Castile,  they  found  themselves  exposed  to  the  pred- 
atory incuxeions  of  the  Arab'  cayalry.  It  was  not  until  they  had  reach- 
ed some  natural  boundary,  as  the  nver  Douro,  that  they  were  enabled, 
by  constructing  a  line  of  fortifications  behind  this  natural  fence,  to  se- 
cure their  conquests.  Their  own  dissensions  were  another  cause  of 
their  tardy  progress.  More  Christian  blood  was  wasted  in  these  na- 
tional feuds  thim  in  all  their  encounters  with  the  iniGidel.  The  soldiers 
of  Feman  Gonzales,  a  chieftain  of  the  tenth  century,  complained  that 
their  master  mcule  them  lead  the  lives  of  very  devils,  keeping  them  in 
the  harness  day  and  night,  in  wan  not  against  the  Saracens,  but  one 
another. 

These  circumstances  so  far  checked  the  energies  of  the  Christians, 
that  a  century  and  a  half  elapsed  after  the  invasion  before  they  had 
penetrated  to  the  Douro  (a.  d.  850),  and  nearly  thrice  that  period  before 
they  had  advanced  the  line  of  conquest  to  the  Tagus  (a.  d.  1147),  not- 
withstanding this  portion  of  the  country  had  been  comparatively  desert- 
ed by  the  Mohammedans.  But  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  a  people 
living  as  they  did  under  circumstances  favorable  to  the  development  of 
both  physical  and  moral  energy,  must  ultimately  prevail  over  a  nation 
oppressed  by  despotism,  and  Uie  effeminate  indulgence  to  which  it  was 
naturally  disposed  by  a  sensual  religion  and^a  voluptuous  climate.  In 
truth,  the  early  Spaniard  was  urged  by  every  motive  which  can  give 
energy  to  human  purpose.  His  cause  became  the  cause  of  Heaven. 
The  church  published  her  bulls  of  crusade,  offering  liberal  indulgences 
to  those  who  served,  and  paradise  to  those  who  fell  in  the  battle  against 
the  infidel.  Indeed,  volunteers  from  the  remotest  parts  of  Christian 
Europe  eagerly  thronged  to  serve  under  his  banner,  and  the  cause  of 
religion  was  debated  with  the  same  ardor  in  Spain  as  on  the  plains  of 
Palestine. 

To  the  extraordinary  position  in  which  the  nation  was  placed  may 
be  referred  the  liberal  forms  of  its  political  institutions,  as  well  as  a 
more  early  development  of  them  than  took  place  in  other  countries  of 
Europe.  From  the  exposure  of  the  Castilian  towns  to  the  predatory 
incursions  of  the  Arabs,  it  became  necessary,  not  only  that  they  should 
be  strongly  fortified,  but  that  eveiy  citizen  should  be  trained  to  bear 
arms  in  their  defence.  An  immense  increase  of  consequence  was  given 
to  the  burgesses,  who  thus  constituted  the  most  effective  part  of  the 
national  militia.  To  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  to  the  policy  of  in- 
viting the  settlement  of  frontier  places  by  the  grant  of  extraordinary 
privileges  to  the  inhabitants,  is  to  be  imputed  the  early  date,  as  well 
the  liberal  character  of  the  charters  of  community  in  Castile  and  Leon. 
These,  although  varying  a  good  deal  in  their  details,  generally  conce- 
ded to  the  citizens  the  right  of  electing  their  own  magistrates  for  the 
regulation  of  municipal  affairs.  In  order  to  secure  the  barriers  of  jus- 
tice more  effectually  against  the  violence  of  power,  so  often  superior  to 
law  in  an  imperfect  state  of  society,  it  was  provided  in  many  of  the 
charters  that  no  nobles  should  be  permitted  to  acquire  real  property 
within  the  limits  of  the  municipality ;  that  no  fortress  or  palace  should 
be  erected  by  them  there ;  that  such  as  might  reside  within  the  tern- 
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toiy  of  a  chartered  city  or  borough  should  be  subject  to  its  jurisdiction ; 
and  that  any  violence  offered  by  the  feudal  lords  to  its  inhabitants  might 
be  resisted  with  impunity.  Thus,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
towns  in  other  parts  of  Europe  were  languishing  in  feudal  servitude,  the 
Castilian  corporation,  living  under  the  protection  of  their  own  laws  and 
magistrate»  in  time  of  peace,  and  commanded  by  their  own  officers  in 
time  of  war,  were  in  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  essential  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  freemen. 

The  earliest  instance  on  record  of  popular  representation  in  Castile, 
occurred  at  Burgos  in  1169  ;  nearly  a  century  asntecedent  to  the  first 
convocation  of  the  English  house  of  commons,  in  the  celebrated  Lei* 
cester  parliament.  Each  city  had  but  one  vote  whatever  might  be  the 
number  of  its  representatives.  The  nomination  of  the  deputies  was 
originally  vested  in  the  householders  at  large,  but  was  afterward  con- 
fined to  the  municipalities  ;  a  most  mischievous  alteration  which  sub- 
jected their  election  eventually  to  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  crown. 
They  assembled  in  the  same  chamber  with  the  higher  orders  of  the 
nobility  and  clergy  ;  but  on  questions  of  importance  retired  to  deliber- 
ate by  themselves.  After  the  transaction  of  other  business,  their  own 
petitions  were  presented  to  the-  sovereign;  and  his  assent  gave  them 
the  validity  of  laws.  The  Castilian  commons,  by  neglecting  to 
make  their  money  grants  dependant  on  corresponding  concessions  front 
the  crown,  rehnquished  thdt  powerful  check  on  its  operations  so  bene- 
ficially exerted  in  the  British  parliament,  but  in  vain  contended  for  even 
there  until  a  period  much  later  than  that  now  under  consideration. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  right  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  to  attend 
the  Cortes,  their  sanction  was  not  deemed  essential  to  the  validity  of 
legislative  acts ;  for  their  presence  was  not  even  required  in  many  as- 
semblies of  the  nation  which  occurred  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  The  extraordinary  power  thus  committed  to  the  commons 
was,  on  the  whole,  unfavorable  to  their  liberties.  It  deprived  them  of 
the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  great  orders  of  the  state,  whose 
authority  alone  could  have  enabled  them  to  withstand  the  enactments 
of  arbitrary  power,  and  who  in  fact  did  eventually  desert  them  in  their 
utmost  need. 

But  notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  popular  branch  of  the  Castilian 
Cortes,  very  soon  after  its  admission  into  that  body,  assumed  functions 
and  exercised  a  degree  of  power  superior  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  com- 
mons in  other  European  legislatures.  It  was  soon  recognised  as  a 
principle  of  the  constitution,  that  no  tax  should  be  imposed  without  the 
I  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.     The  commons  showed 

i  a  wise  solicitude  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  collecting  the  public  revenue. 

i  They  watched  carefully  over  its  appropriation  to  its  destined  uses.     A 

j  vigilant  eye  was  kept  on  the  conduct  of  public  ofiicers,  as  well  as  on 

[  the  right  administration  of  justice,  and  commissitms  were  appointed  by 

I  the  Cortes  to  inquire  into  any  suspected  abuses  of  judicial  authority. 

They  entered  into  negotiations  for  alliances  with  foreign  powers,  and 
by  determining  the  amount  of  supplies  for  the  maintenance  of  troops  in 
time  of  war,  preser^'ed  a  salutary  check  over  military  operations.  The 
nomination  of  regencies  was  subject  to  their  approbation,  and  they  de- 
fined the  nature  of  the  authority  to  be  intrusted  to  them.    Their  con«* 
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wtt  '^ras^steemed  indispensable  to  the  validity  of  a  title  to  the  crown ; 
and  this  pre/irogatiyej  ot  at  least  the  shadow  of  it,  long  continued  to  sur- 
tive  the  wreck  of  their  ancient  liberties.  Finally  they  more  than  once 
feet  aside  the  testamentary  provisions  of  the  sovereign  in  regard  to  the 
snccessiott. 

'It  would  be  improper  to  pass  by  without  notice  an  anomalous  insti- 
tution peculiar  to  CasCHe,  which  sought  to  secure  the  public  tranquillity 
by  means  which  were  themselves  scarcely  compatible  with  civil  subor- 
dination. This  was  the  celebrated  Hertnandadj  or  "  Holy  Brotherhood/' 
which  was  desigtied  as  a  substitute  for  a  regularly-organised  police. 
It  consisted  of  a  confederation  qf  the  principal  cities,  bound  togeUierby 
solemn  league  and  covenant  for  the  defence  of  their  liberty  in  season* 
bf  civil  anarchy.  Its  affairs  were  conducted  by  deputies,  who  assem- 
bled at  stated  intervals  for  the  purpose,  transacting  their  business  under 
a  common  seat,  enacting  laws  which  ihev  were  careful  to  transmit  to 
the  nobles  and  the  sovereign,  and  enforcmg  their  measures  by  an  armed 
body  of  dependants.  This  wild  kind  of  justice,  so  characteristic  of  an 
unsettled  ^tate  of  society,  repeatedly  received  the  legislative  sanction ; 
and  howler  formidable  such  a  popular  engpie  may  have  appeare^^  to 
the  eye  of  a  monnarch,  he  was  often  led  to.  cduntenance  it  by  a  sense  of 
his  own  impotence,  as  well  as  of  tl^e  overweening  j^wer  of  the  nobles, 
against  whom  it  was  principaUy  directed.  Hence  these  associations, 
though  the  epithet  may  seem  somewhat  overstrained,  have  received  the 
a^|)ellation  of  *^  Cortes  Extraordinary." 

"With  these  immunities  the  cities  of  Castfle  attained  a  degree  of  opu- 
leifecei  and  splendor  unrivalled,  unleiss  in  Italy,  during  the.  middle  ages. 
At  a  very  early  period  indeecf  their  contact  with  the  Arabs  had  famiUar- 
i2ed  them  with  a  better  system  of  agriculture  and  a  dexterity  in  the 
inechanic  arts  unknown  in  other  parts  of  Christendom.  Augmentatioa 
of  wealth  brought  with  it  the  usual  appetite,  fot  expensive  pleasures  ^ 
but  the  surplus  of  riches  was  frequently  expended  in  useful  public 
works. 

The  nobles,  though  possessed  of  immense  estates  and  great  political 
p^vileges,  did  not  consume  their  fortunes  or  their  energies  in  a  life  of 
eff^^ininate  luxury.  From  their  earliest  boyhood  they  were  accustomed 
to  serve  in  the  ranks  against  the  infidel,  and  their  whole  subsequent 
lives  were  occupied  either  with  war,  or  those  martial  exercises  which 
reflect  the  image  of  it.  Looking  back  with  pride  to  the  ancient  Gothic 
descent,  and  to  those  times  when  they  had  stood  forward  as  the  peers, 
the  electors  of  their  sovereign,  they  would  ill  brook  the  slightest  indig- 
nity at  his  hand.  Accordingly  we  find  them  perpetually  convulsing  the 
kingdom  with  their  schemes  of  selfish  aggrandizement.  The  petitions 
of  the  conunons  are  filled  with  remonstrances  on  their  various  oppres- 
sions, and  the  evils  resulting  from  their  long  desolating  feuds. 

The  over-weening  self-confidence  of  the  nobles,  however,  proved 
their  ruin.  They  disdained  a  co-operation  with  the  lower  orders  in 
defence  of  their  privileges,  when  both  were  assailed  by  the  Austrian 
dynasty,  aiid  rehed  too  unhesitatingly  on  their  power  as  a  body,  to  feel 
jealous  of  their  exclusion  from  the  national  legislature,  where  alone 
they  could  make  an  effectual  stand  against  the  usurpations  of  the  cjown. 

The  k)ng  minorities  with  which  Ca«tile  was  afflicted,  perhaps  more 
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than  any  couatiy  in  Europe,  frequently  linrew  the  geTenunent  iaAa  llie 
hands  of  the  principal  nobility,  who  perverted  to  their  own  eim^meal 
the  hi^h  powers  intrusted  to  them.  They  usurped  the  possessions  of 
the  crown,  and  invaded  some  of  its  most  valuable  privilegeB ;  so  thai 
the  sovereign's  subsequent  life  was  frequently  spent  in  fruitless  attonnts 
to  recov.er  the  losses  of  his  minority.  He  sosietimes,  indeed,  in  me 
impotence  of  other  resources,  resorted  to  such  unhappy  eipedients  is 
treachery  and  assassinatum* 

SscTtoir  XI.-*iSvr0€3f  </  (he  C^hatUmtion  of  Jragem. 

Ajuoon  was  iirst  raised  to  political  importance  by  its  union  with 
Catalonia,  including  the  rich  country  of  Barcelona,  and  the  subsequent 
conquest  of  the  kiiu^dom  of  Valencia.  The  ancient  country  of  Barce* 
lona  had  reached  a  higher  degree  of  civilization  than  Amgon,  and  was 
distinguished  by  institutions  even  more  liberal  th«i  those  we  have  de» 
scribed  in  the  preceding  section  as  belonging  to  Castile.  It  was  in  the 
maritime  cities,  scattered  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  that 
die  seeds  of  liberty,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  w^re  implanted 
and  brought  to  maturity.  During  the  middle  ages,  when  the  people  of 
Europe  generally  maintained  a  toilsome  and  unfrequent  intercourse 
with  each,  other,  those  situated  on  the  margin  of  this  great  inland  sea 
found  an  easy  mode  of  communication  across  the  great  highway  of  its 
waters.  Among  these  maritime  republics,  those  of  Catalonia  wer^ 
eminently  conspicuous.  By  the  incorporation  of  tlus  country,  there- 
fore, witn  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  the  strength  of  the  latter  was  greatly 
augmented.  The  Aragonese  princes,  well  aware  of  this,  liberaUy  fos- 
tered the  institutions  to  which  the  country  owed  its  prosperity,  and  skil* 
fully  availed  themselves  of  its  resources  for  the  aggrandizement  of  their 
dominions.  The  Catalan  navy  disputed  the  empire  of  the  Mediteiraneaa 
with  the  fleets  of  Pisa,  and  still  more  with  those  of  Genoa.  With  its 
aid  the  Aragonese  monarchs  achieved  successfully  the  conquest  of  Sici- 
ly, Sardinia,  and  the  Balearic  isles,  which  they  annexed  to  their  empire. 
It  penetrated  into  the  farthest  regions  of  the  Levant,  and  a  Catalan  ar- 
mament conquered  Athens,  giving. to  their  sovereign  the  clasncsl  title 
of  duke  of  that  city. 

But  though  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  were  thus  extended 
•atNToad,  there  were  no  sovereigns  in  £urope  whose  authority  was  bo 
limited  at  home.  The  national  historians  refer  the  origin  of  thw  gov- 
ernment to  a  written  constitution  of  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, fragments  of  which  are  still  preserved  in  certain  ancient  documents 
and  chronicles.  On  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in  the  thnme  at  this 
epoch,  a  monarch  was  elected  by  the  twelve  principal  nobles,  who  pre- 
scribed a  code  of  laws,  to  the  observance  of  which  he  was  compelled 
to  swear  before  assuming  the  sceptre.  The  import  of  these  laws  was 
to  circumscribe  within  very  narrow  Umits  the  authority  of  the  sovereign- 
ty, distributing  the  principal  functions  to  tijusticia  or  justice  ;  and  these 
peers  were  authorized,  if  the  compact  should  be  violated  by  the  hkhh 
arch,  to  with^aw  their  allegiance,  and  in  the  bold  language  of  the  or- 
dinance *'  to  substitute  any  other  ruler  in  his  stead,  even  a  pagjsn  if  they 
.li^4*^    The  gi»^l  bw>Q3  of  Aiagon  were  fe^  in  number^  they  claimed 
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descent  from  die  twelve  elecforal  peers  we  have  desciibied,  and  they 
very  reluctantly  admitted  to  equality  thoee  whom  the  farOr  o£  the  sov*^ 
ereign  raised  to  the  peerage.  No  baifoA  could  be  diveetbd  of  his  fief 
unless  by  public  sentence  of  the  juetiee  and  the  oortes.  The  nobles 
filled  of  right  the  highest  offices  in  the  stale  ;  they  appointed  judges  in 
their  domains  for  the  cognizance  of  certain  civil  causes,  and  they  exer- 
cised an  unlimited  criminal  jurisdiction  over  certain  classes  of  their  vas* 
sals.  They  were  excused  Irom  taxation,  except  in  specified  cases ; 
were  exempted  firom  all  corporsl  and  capital  punishments ;  nor  could 
they  be  imprisoned,  though  tbeir  estates  mi^  be  se^^iestrated,  for  debt. 
But  the  laws  conceded  to  them  privileges  of  a  still  more  dangerous 
character.  They  were  entitled  to  defy  and  publicly  renounce  their  al- 
legiance to  their  sovereign,  with  the  whimdcal  privilege  in  addition,  of 
commending  their  families  and  estates  to  his  protection,  which  he  was* 
obliged  to  protect  until  they  were  again  reconciled.  The  mischievous 
light  of  private  war  was  repeatedly  reoogniaed  by  statute.  It  was  claimed 
and  exercised  in  its  full  extent,  aind  occasionally  with  ciroumstances  of 
peculiar  atrocity. 

The  commons  of  Aragon  enjoyed  higher  consideration,  sod  still 
larger  civil  privileges,  than  those  of  Castile.  For  thia  they  were  perh^Mi 
somewhat  indebted  to  the  example  of  their  Catalan  neighbors,  the  influ- 
ence of  whose  democratic  institutions  aatnrally  extended  to  other  paite 
of  the  Aragonese  monarchy.  The  chaiten  of  certain  cities  aocotded  to 
their  inhabttants  privileges  of  nobility,  particularly  those  of  immunity 
from  taxation ;  while  the  magistrates  of  others  were  permitted  to  take 
their  seats  in  the  order  of  the  lesser  nobles.  By  a  statute  passed  in  1307^ 
it  was  ordained  that  the  cortea  should  assemble  triennially .  The  great  of- 
ficers of  the  crown,  whatever  might  be  their  personal  rank,  were  jealously 
excluded  from  their  deliberations.  It  was  in  the  power  of  any  member 
to  defeat  the  passage  of  a  bill,  by  opposing  to  it  his  veto  or  dissent  for- 
mally registered  to  that  effect.  He  might  even  interpose  his  negative 
on  the  proceedings  of  the  house,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to  the  prooecutian 
of  all  further  business  during  the  session.  During  the  interval  of  the 
sessions  of  the  legislature,  a  committee  of  two  firom  each  department 
was  appointed  to  preside  over  public  affairs,  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  revenue  and  the  security  of  justice ;  with  authority  to  convoke  a 
cottes  extraordinary,  whenever  the  exigency  might  demand  it. 

The  cortes  exercised  the  highest  functions,  whether  of  a  dehberative, 
legislative,  or  judicial  nature.  It  had  a  right  to  be  consulted  cm  all  mat^ 
ters  of  importance  ;  especially  on  those  of  peace  or  war.  No  law  was 
valid,  no  tax  could  be  imposed  without  its  consent ;  and  it  carefully  pro- 
vided for  the  application  of  the  revenue  to  ito  destined  uses.  It  deter- 
mined the  succession  to  the  crown ;  removed  obnoxious  ministers ;  re- 
formed the  household  and  domestic  expenditure  of  the  monarch ;  and 
exercised  the  power  in  the  most  unreserved  manner  <^  withholding  sup* 
plies,  as  well  as  of  resisting  what  it  regarded  as  an  encroachment  on 
the  liberties  of  the  nation. 

The  governments  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia  were  administered  indo" 
pendent  of  each  other  long  after  they  had  been  consolidated  into  one 
UKttiarchy,  but  they  bore  a  very  near  resemMance  to  the  constitutiom  of 
Aragon.    The  city  o£  Barcelonai  which  enginaliy  gave  ito  name  to  the 
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county  of  which  it  waa  the  capital,  was  distingnished  from  a  very  eady 
period  by  ample  municipal  priTileges.  Under  the  Aragonese  monarchs, 
Barcelona  had  so  well  prc^lted  by  the  liberal  administrations  of  its 
rulers  as  to  have  reached  a  degree  of  prosperity  rivalling  that  of  any  of 
the  Italian  republics.  The  wealth  which  flowed  in  upon  Barcelona, 
and  the  result  of  the  activity  and  enterprise  which  the  merchants  of  the 
place  exhibited,  was  evinced  by  the  numerous  public  works  in  which  it 
set  «3i  example  to  all  Europe.  Strangers  who  visited  Speini  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  expatiate  on  the  magnificence  of 
this  city,  its  commodious  private  edifices,  the  cleanliness  of  its  streets 
and  public  squares,  and  on  the  amenity  of  its  gardens  and  cultivated 
environs. 

But  the  peculiar  glory  of  Barcelona  was  the  fireedom  of  its  municipal 
institutions.  The  government  consisted  of  a  senate  or  council  of  one 
hundred,  and  a  body  of  corregidorei  or  counsellors,  varying  at  times  from 
four  to  six  in  number ;  the  former  intrusted  with  the  legislative,  the  lat- 
ter with  the  executive  functions  of  administration.  A  large  proportion 
of  these  bodies  was  selected  from  the  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  me- 
chanics of  the  city.  They  were  invested,  not  merely  with  municipal 
authority,  but  with  many  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  They  entered 
into  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  powers ;  superintended  the  de* 
fence  of  the  city  in  time  of  war ;  provided  for  the  security  of  trade  ; 
granted  letters  of  reprisal  against  any  nation  who  might  violate  it ;  and 
raised  and  appropriated  public  money  for  the  ccmstruction  of  useful 
works,  or  the  encouragement  of  such  commercial  adventures  as  were 
too  hazardous  or  expensive  for  individual  enterprise. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  democratic  institutions^  the  burghers  of 
Barcelonfi,  and,  indeed,  of  Catalonia  in  general,  which  enjoyed  more  or 
less  of  a  similar  freedom,  assumed  a  haughty  independence  of  character, 
beyond  what  existed  among  the  same  class  in  other  parts  of  Spain ;  and 
this,  combined  with  the  martial  daring  fostered  by  a  life  of  maritime 
adventure  and  warfare,  made  them  impatient,^  not  merely  of  oppression, 
but  of  contradiction  on  the  part  of  their  sovereigns,  who  have  experi- 
enced mpre  frequent  and  more  sturdy  resistance  from  this  part  of  their 
dominions  than  from  any  other.  Navogiers,  the  Venetian  ambassador 
to  Spain  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  although  a  republican  himself, 
was  so  struck  with  what  he  deemed  the  insubordination  of  the  Barcelo- 
nians,  that  he  asserts,  **  The  inhabitants  have  so  many  privileges  that 
the  king  scarcely  retains  any  authority  over  them ;  their  liberty,"  he 
adds,  '*  should  rather  go  by  the  name  of  licentiousness." 

Such,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  Spanish  history,  were  the  free  consti- 
tutions of  Castile  and  Aragon ;  but  when  these  two  kingdoms  were 
united  into  one  great  monarchy,  it  became  the  settled  policy  of  the  sov- 
ereigns to  destroy  all  the  institutions  by  which  the  liberties  of  the  people 
were  secured.  As  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans  grew  weaker,  the 
kings  of  Castile  had  less  reason  to  grant  municipal  privileges  on  condi- 
tion of  defending  the  frontiers  ;  and  their  nobles,  continually  engaged  in 
mutual  dissensions,  were  unable  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  crown  on 
their  aristocratic  privileges.  The  nobles  of  Aragon,  indeed,  were  al-. 
ways  ready  to  combine  in  a  common  cause,  and  it  was  aptly  said  by 
one  of  the  nKmarchs,  in  reference,  to  these  two  aristocracies,  that  '<  it 
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was  equally  difficult  to  divide  the  nobtos  of  Aragon,  and  to  unite  those 
of  Castile."  But  union  availed  little  to  the  Aragonese  nobles,  when 
the  seatof  govennnent  was  placed  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  influcttice, 
and  when  Gastilian  armies  were  ready  to  crush  the  first  appearance  of 
insurrection.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  tholigh  rather  in  anticipation 
of  what  we,  shall  have  to  discuss  hereafter^  that  the  conquest  of  Amer- 
ica not  merely  gave  the  kings  of  Spain  vast  supplies  of  gold,  without 
their  being  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  their  parliaments  or  cortes, 
but  it  also  enabled  them  to  create  many  lucrative  monopolies,  for  which 
the  Spanish  nobles  bartered  the  privileges  of  their  order  and  the  rights 
of  the  people.  There  is  a  closer  connexion  between  freedom  of  trade 
and  freedom  of  institutions  than  is  generally  imagined :  every  protected 
interest  exists  at  the  expense  of  all  the  other  classes  of  the  conununity, 
and  being  itself  based  on  injustice,  must  connive  at  injustice  in  others. 
Prospective  loss,  however  great,  is  constantly  hazarded  by  the  ignorant 
and  unthinking  for  immediate  gain,  however  small,  and  it  was  this  self* 
ish  folly  which  mainly  enabled  the  Austrian  line  of  Spanish  monarchs 
to  overthrow  the  ancient  constitution  of  their  country,  and  to  render 
Spain  a  memorable  and  sad  example  of  the  great  tmUi,  that  'a  land  of 
monopoly  soon  becomes  a  land  of  slavery,  and  eventually  a  land  of 
misexy. 

Section  XIL — State  of  Western  Europe  at  the  commencimcnl  of  the  Four- 
teenth Century. 

RoDOLPH  of  Hapsburgh  had  no  sooner  obtained  possession  of  the 
enquire,  than  he  resolved  to  strengthen  the  sovereign  authority,  by  an- 
nexing some  of  the  great  fiefs  to  the  crown.  The  usurpation  of  the  dutchy 
of  Austria  by  Ottokar,  king  of  Bohemia,  afforded  him  a  pretext  for  inter- 
fering in  the  disposal  of  tluit  provhice  ;  he  defeated  Ottokar,  and  deprived 
him  not  only  of  Austria,  but  also  of  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  CamioU, 
which  were  formed  into  a  new  principality,  and  the  investiture  given  to 
Albert,  the  emperor's  son  (a.  d.  1282),  who  founded  the  imperiid  house 
of  Austria. 

But  while  the  emperor's  authority  was  extended  in  Germany,  it  was 
almost  unknown  in  Italy,  where  the  republican  cities  generally  withdrew 
even  nominal  allegiance  from  their  former  masters.  Of  these  commer- 
cial states  Venice  was  the  most  important.  This  city  had  been  origi- 
nally founded  by  some  refugees  who  sought  shelter  in  the  islands  and 
lagoons  of  the  Adriatic,  from  the  ferocity  of  the  Huns  (k.  d.  452) ;  but  it 
first  rose  into  importance  under  the  doge  Pierre  Urseoio  II.  (a.  d.  992), 
who  obtained  freedom  of  commerce  for  his  fbllow-citizens  from  the  By- 
zantine emperor  and  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  subjected  the  maritime 
cities  of  Istria  and  Dalntatia.  In  the  wars  between  the  empire  and  the 
papacy,  they  had  generally  supported  the  latter  ;  Pope  Alexander  III., 
as  a  reward  for  their  services,  conferred  on  them  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  hence  arose  the  singular  ceremony  of  celebrating  annu- 
ally a  mystic  marriage  between  that  sea  and  the  Venetian  doge.  The 
crusades  tended  greatly  to  extend  the  power  of  the  republic,  especiildly 
the  fourth,  in  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  Greek  empire  was 
dismembered.  On  this  occasion,  the  Venetians  received  from  their 
allies  several  maritime  cities  in  Dalmatia,  Albania,  Epinis,  and  Greece, 
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ilie  islsndfl  of  Crete,  Corib,  Cephalonia,  and  sereral  oihere  in  lihe  loman 
Cluster. 

But  Ike  inereasing  wealth  of  Venice  led  to  a  fatal  change  in  its  po- 
litical oonatttution.  The  goyeniment  was  originally  democratic,  the 
power  of  the  doge  heing  limited  by  a  council,  who  were  freely  chosen 
by  the  citizens.  Several  tumults  at  these  elections  furnished  the  doge, 
Peter  Grandenigo,  with  an  excuse  for  prr^posing  a  law  abrogating  an- 
nual elections,  and  rendering  the  dignity  of  councillor  hereditaty  in  the 
families  of  those  who  were  at  the  period  members  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly (a.  d.  1298).  This  establishment  of  a  close  aristocracy  led  to 
Bereral  revolts,  of  which  that  headed  by  Tiepolo  was  the  most  remaik- 
ahle  (a.  d.  1310).  After  a  iierce  battle  within  the  city,  the  insurgents 
were  routed  ;  ten  inquisitors  were  chosen  to  investigate  the  conspiracy, 
and  this  commission  was  soon  rradered  permanent  under  the  name  of 
the  Council  of  Ten.  the  most  formidable  tnbunal  ever  founded  to  support 
aristooratie  tyranny. 

Genoa,  like  Venice,  owed  its  prosperity  to  its  extensive  commerce, 
which  flourished  in  spite  of  the  several  political  convulsions  that  agi- 
tated the  republic.  The  Genoese  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  and  helped  them  to  regain  Constantinople.  Their  services 
were  rewarded  by  the  cession  of  Caffa,  Azov,  and  other  ports  on  the 
Black  sea,  through  which  they  opened  a  lucrative  trade  widi  China  and 
India.  They  obtained  also  Smyrna,  and  Pera,  a  suburb  of  Constantino- 
ple, together  with  several  important  islands  in  the  Archipelago.  Nor 
were  they  less  succeissful  in  extending  their  power  in  Italy  and  the 
western  Mediterranean,  though  they  had  to  contend  against  powerful 
rivals  in  the  citizens  of  Pisa.  The  mutual  jealousies  of  these  repirijlica, 
and  the  anxiety  of  both  to  possess  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia, 
led  to  a  long  and  sanguinary  war.  It  ended  (a.  d.  1290)  in  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  the  Pisans,  whose  commerce  was  annihilated  by  the 
loss  cif  the  island  of  Elba,  and  the  destruction  of  the  ports  of  Pisa  and 
Leghoam. 

Charles  of  Anjou  did  not  long  enjoy  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  iKcilies. 
•His  subjects  justly  hated  him  for  the  murder  of  Conradin,  and  ^e  inso- 
lence of  the  French  soldiery  co|iilrroed  their  aversion.  An  atrocious 
insult  offered  to  a  Sicilian  lady,  provoked  the  celebrated  insurreetion, 
-eomnnonly  called  the  Sicilian  Vespers*  (a.  d.  1982),  in  which  aM  the 
French  residents  in  Sicily  were  massacred,  with  the  exception  <yf  W^k 
liam  Parcellet,  whose  virtues  honorably  distinguished  him  from  his 
countrymen.  The  islanders  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
-ibB  king  of  Aragon,  and  Chaiies,  (hough  aided  by  the  pope,  was  unable 
to  rsgsiin  hie  authority  over  them. 

Pope  Mf^rtin,  who  was  warmly  attached  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  excom- 
municated the  king  of  Aragon,  and  placed  his  kingdom  under  an  inter- 
dict ;  and,  iuiding  these  measures  ineffectual,  he  preached  a  crusade 
against  him,  and  gave  the  investiture  of  his  states  to  the  count  of  Va- 

^  The  eTeaiag  prayeif  in  the  caUiolic  church  are  oaUed  Vespcra,  and  tlia  lefolt 
eodlmenfieil  aa  the  congregation  were  aaaemblinf  at  Palermo  for  the  eveniag  ser- 
vice, daring  the  festival  of  Easter.  Some  historians  describe  this  maasacre  as  the 
result  of  a  deep  and  long-planned  conspiracy ;  but  it  is  much  more  likely  to  have 
.been  simply  a  auddea  outbreak  of  popular  indignation. 


Mb,  aecMid  Jon  4if  die  king  ctf  Fvahioe.  He  pkoolaimed  Chaiies  of 
Aajea  duunpiOB  of  tbe  hol^  chuech,  and  dodBTed  that  this  saagumaiy 
4|^annft  wu.  &  priaca  cliOMii  by  God  hioBolf.  The  pope,  who  thus  be- 
•kowdd  evowna,  and  exonerated  aofc^ctii  fironi  their  alleffiance,  iirae  im- 
«hle  to  twUntain  hinuelf  in  his  own  capital ;  and  while  he  hc^ed  to 
hamkhb  knifa^  eonld  not  eafonce  the  ObedienciB  of  the  fioouui  citizene. 
But  thia  in  not  tiM  oidy  instance  of  a  atmUar  aaM>Bialy  in  the  history  o£ 
the  papacy.  Petor  of  Arafont  feigning  obedience^  exchanged  his  tiifo 
ef  k»g  for  that  of  a  ainmle  knight^  retaining,  however,  ail  die  power  of 
nynlty^  bat  dreading  me  succoia  that  the  king  of  Fnace  sent  to  hib 
■ncle  iBMre  than  the  fnpnl  nenaxses,  be  soagfat  oiit  means  of  gaiaittg 
time  to  or|[aniae  ihe  defence  of  Sisaiy*    Knowihg  the  vain^'^lonmis  dit- 

Eition  of  his  utsI,  Peter  proponed  that  Chailea  and  he,  with,  ahawdred 
ghts  at  each  side,  should  decide  their  lespisctiv^  tif(bs  in  a  combat, 
■ear  Bordeaso.  The  duke  of  Aa^on,  elated  bjrthehopea  of  &duelwith 
a  prince  who  added  to  his  modest  title,  ^*  Knight  of  Arngony^tfae  soaml> 
nkg  desitnatiMs,  *^Lord  of  the  Seas,  and  Fkther  of  Three  Kings,**  ac- 
c«fted  £e  tssms ;  and,  while  he  piC|Mired  for  the  expected  fiehi,  neg- 
lected his  pB^aratiQns  for  war.  Martin  fuhninated  against  the  duel, 
tfingle  comnats  hsiag  forbidden  by  the  cfauirch ;  hut  Peter  had  nsTer 
aatendedto  expose  hunseif  to  the  ehnnce,  and  on  the  appoinftftd  day, 
Charlea  discesered,  firom  the  non-i^peaiance  of  hia  adrersliry,  Ant 
iLethad  been  baffled  by  superior  policy,  perhaps  we  sheidd  rather  msy^ 
p-eiiriyfr 

M^ittn.  more  than  shared  the  ind^aation  of  his  famrtte  ;  he  ranewed 
the  peaehing  oC  the  emsade  against  Peter,  granting  to  all  who  fought 
in  the  papal  cause  the  same  indulgences  assigned  to  those  who  joiiied 
in  the  expeditions  for  the  reooTery  of  Palentine ;  and  he  sent  amSbassa- 
dora  urging  the  Fxench  king  to  huften  the  invasion  ef  Aragon.  It  is  net 
easy  lo  conceive  how  monarchs  csvAd  be  bUnd  to  the  oHisequences  of 
accepting  these  pt^eted  cvowns ;  th^y  ^ut  teeognised  the  prtnciple 
of  the  pope's  right  to  depose  sorersigas,  and  sanotiened  a  power  whidi 
ibight  at  any  time  iMempU^r^  against  th^mselres  or  tinir  successoxu. 
But  Uie  lessens  of  prudence  are  mow  in  penetrating  hearts  foscinttted  by 
nmbition  or  fanaticism. 

The  sasfdiemas  of  Martin  did  net  deptire  Peter  of  Ills  crown ;  duy 
acaicely  &peik  ehecked  the  current  of  his  foitnnes.  All  his  subjects, 
elergy,  nobles,  and  cemmovie,  ostentatiiittHy 'displayed'  their  attachment 
to  their  sovereign,  and  laughed  the  papal  dieciees  to  scorn.     The  Ara- 

Emese  admiral  defeated  t^  fleet  ef  ^  duke  ef  Anjou  within  sight  of 
spies,  and  made  his  son,  Charles  the  Lame,  a  prisoner  (▲.  d.  1284). 
Tins  SGMtt  ef  a  detested  race  would  not  hafe  esqaped  ilke  fory  of  tiie 
Messeniansj  who  wished  to  sacrifice  him  in  rerenge  for  Ihe  muider  of 
Conradin,  <mly  forthe  generous  interference  of  Queen  Constance,  Man* 
fred'e  daughter,  who  rescued  him  from  the  <fory  of  the  populace,  and 
sent  him  for  securi^  te  Catakmia.  Oluzries  of  Anjou  did  not  Idng  sur- 
Trre  this  calamity ;  ^  remembrance  of  his  former  triumphs  and  {nos- 
eerity,  his  pride,  Ms  contempt  for  his  enemies,  and  shame  for  having 
veen  baffled  by  poiiey,  aggravated  the  morti&catioii  of  a  defeat  which 
lie  no  longer  had  power  to  retrieve. 

Spain  continued  diyided  into  several  email  kingdoms,  Christian  an3 
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Mohunmedaii.  To  due  former  btlonged  Navftrre,  Aiagon,  and  Cisljlet 
of  which  the  last  two  were  gradually  extending  themaelvjM  at  the  ez- 
penae  of  their  Mohammedan  neighbors.  The  Castilian,  monaffch,  Al- 
phoQSO  I.,  captured  Madrid  and  Toledo  (a.  d.  1085) ;  he  would  pioha* 
bly  hare  expelled  the  Moors  from  Spain,  had  not  a  new  buist  of  fa- 
naticism in  AfHca  supplied  the  Mohammedans  with  hordes  of  entfaasi- 
astic  defenders  in  the  moment  of  danger.  The  Moon  not  only  recov- 
ered their  strength,  Jbut  became  so  formidable,  that  Pope  Innocent  III. 
published  a  crusade  against  them.  A  numerous  Christian  aimy  assem- 
bled on  the  confines  of  Castile  and  Andalusia ;  they  encountered  their 
enemies  near  the  ci^  of  Uleda,  and  inflicted  on  them  a  defeat,  from 
which  the  Spanish  Mohammedans  never  recovered  (▲.  n.  1212).  Per- 
dinand  III.,  king  of  Castile  and  I^eon,  profiting  by  the  weakness  of  the 
Moors,  subdued  the  little  kingdom  of  Cordova,  Muida,  and  Seville 
(a.  d.  1256),  so  that  the  Mohammedans  were  reduced  to  the  singis 
kingdom  of  Granada. 

The  crusade  in  Spain  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  new  kingdoni  in 
Europe.  Henry  of  Burgundy,  a  member  of  the  royal  iamily  of  France 
waa  so  eminently  distinguished  by  his  valor  in  the  Mohammedan  wars, 
that  Alphonso  vl.,  king  of  Castile,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
with  the  investiture  of  the  country  of  Portugal  as  her  dowry.  Heniy 
enlarged  his  territory  at  the  expense  of  the  Mohammedans,  but  hia  fame 
was  eclipsed  by  that  of  hia  son  Alphonso,  whom  his  soldiers  proclaimed 
kins  on  the  glorious  field  of  battle  in  which  the  power  of  the  Mobamr 
medans  was  destroyed  (a.  d.  1139).  To  secure  his  new  royalty,  Al- 
phonso placed  himself  and  his  kmgdom  under  the  protection  of  the 
Boly  see,  and  declared  himself  a  liege  subject  of  the  pope.  Hia  sue* 
eessoxs  found  the  Roman  potitiffa  by  no  means  slow  in  availing  them* 
selves  of  the  power  thus  ceded  to  them  \  se^vetal  violent  strugglea  were 
made  by  the  kings  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke,  but  the  power  of 
the  popes  prevailed,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  Portu- 
guese clergy  were  secured  in  extensive  possessions,  almoat  royal  priv« 
Ueges,  and  a  complete  exemptipn  from  secular  junsdictioti  (a.  d..1289)» 

As  the  ^vemments  of  France  and  England  began  to  assume  a  atar 
ble  form,  nvahry  arose  between  the  two  nations,  which  Jed  -to  a  Img 
series  of  sanguinary  wars.  From  the  time  of  Capet's  usuroation,  the 
pdicy  of  the  Frencn  kings  had  been  to  lessen  the  power  iu  the  great 
feudatories;  and  it  was  a  perilous  error  in  Philip  I.  to  sanction  the 
duke  of  Normandy's  conquest  of  England,  for  he  thus  permitted  a  vas- 
sal, already  dangerous,  to  become  his  rival  sovereign.  The  danger  was 
greatly  increased  when  Louis  VII.  divorced  his  faithless  wife  Eleanor, 
Sue  heiress  to  the  provinces  of  Guienne,  Poitoo,  and  Ga^coiiy.  She 
married  Henry  II.,  king  of  England,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  add  her 
inheritance  to  that  of  the  Plantagenets  in  France,  which  included  the 
dutchies  of  Normandy  and  the  counties  oi  Anjou  and  Maine  (a.  d.  1252). 
The  vassal  was  now  more  powerful  than  his  sovereign ;  the  throne  of 
France  indeed  would  scarcely  have  been, /secure,  had  not  the  family  dia<- 
putes  of  the  Planti^enets,  secretly  fomented  by  the  wicked  Eleanoi^ 
caused  Henry's  sons  to  revolt  against  their  indtdgent  father,  and  brought 
that  able  sovereign  with  sorrow  to  his  grave,  ndlip  Augustus  was  the 
founder  of  the  greatness  of  the  French  monarchy.    The  Plantagenets 
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of  Eft|(lMd  sank  la^kHy  bcAre'bib  staptfiioT  talents'.  RichaM  I.  was 
nothing  mofe  than'  a  brive  warrior,  and  unable  to  compete  with  the 
policy  of  .his  rivkl ;  hi#  successor,  John,  was'  neither  a  soldichr  nor  a 
etateamaa ;  he  provoked  the  resentment  of.  ^  his  subject^,  and  while 
assailed  in  England  by  the  discoittented  barons,  and  menaced  abrbad 
by  the  pope,  he  was  deprived  of  most  of  his  continental  dominions  by 
the  watchful  king  of  France.  Philip's  neighbors,  and  many  of  his 
Tassals,  were  alarmed  at  the  vast  increase  of  his  power  after  his  con- 
quest  of  the  Norman  provinces  ;  they  formed  a  league  against  him,  but 
'^t  the  bsittle  of  Bouvines  (a.  d.  1214),  he  triumphed  Over  the  united 
forces  of  the  Germans,  the  Engltsh',  and  the  Flemings,  and  by  this  vic- 
"lory /secured  the  possession  of  his  acquisitions. 

'  After  th6  death  of  Nicholas  (a.  d.  1292),  the  papacy,  as  if  exhaustejt 
by  its  own  eicesses*,  seemed  to  have  fallen  into  a  lethargy.  The  hohr 
see  remained  vacant  for  two  years  and  three  months ;  an  interval  which 
the  heads  of  the  church  might  have  improved  to  accommodate  the  ec^ 
clesiastical  system  to  the  improved  state  of  intelligence,  and  the  con- 
itequent  changes  in  the  wants'  and  wishes  of  Europe  But,  in  an  evil 
hour,  they  had  adopted  the  doctrine  of  infallibility,  and  believed  them- 
'sefves  bound  to  keep  their  System  stationary  while  everything  around 
*1vaiB  rti.  progress.  In  a  former  age  the  papacy  had  taken  the  lead  in  thb 
advancement  of  intelligence ;'  the  clergy  and  the  Mars  were  the  mis- 
sionaries of  knowledge  ;  but  the  church  had  now  fallen  into  the  rear '; 
kings,  not  pontiffs,  were  the  patrons  of  learning ;  in  the  new  contealt 
between  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers,  we  shall  find  the  latter  con- 
quering, because  on  their  side  were  ranged  all  who  took  a  share  in  the 
'advancement  of  civilizatioili.  Intelligence,  emancipated  from  the  clois- 
•ter,  found' a  temporary  abode  in  the  palace,  and  finally  spread  even  to 
Ihe  cottage  \  the  popes  became  its  enemies  from  the  moment  it  quitted 
'their  protection,  but  they  were  necessaiily  Tanquished  In  the  struggle ; 
one  age  beheld  monarchs  despise  the  deposidg  power,  the  next  witnes- 
sed the  pope's  authority  a  mockery,  and  his  veiy  name  a  reproach  in 
one  half  of  Europe. 

The  vacancy  in  the  papacy  became  the  signal  for  civil  wan  in  Rome, 
and  throughout  Italy ;  siiiperstition  attributed  these  calamities  to  the  car- 
dinals, who  lelt  the  church  without  a  head :  an  insane  hermit  stimula- 
ted the  populace  to  mensice  them  vnth  death  unless  they  proceeded  to 
'an  election,  and  they  chose  a  feeble,  ignorant,  old  fanatic,  who  took  the 
name  of  Celestihe  IV.  Though  destitute  of  any  other  qualification, 
Celestine  had  at  least  the  pride  of  a  pontiff— the  bridle  of  the  ass,  on 
which,  with  blasphemous  imitation,  he  made  his  public  entry  into  Aquilla, 
Was  held  by  two  kifags,  Charles  II.,  the  perjured  sovereign  of  Naples, 
and  his  son  Charles  Martel,  nominal  king  of  Hungary.  But  the  cardi- 
nals soon  became  weary  of  an  idiot  monk  forced  upon  them  by  an  in>- 
sane  hermit ;  Benedict  Cajetan  worked  upon  the  weak  mind  of  Celes^ 
tine  to  resign  a  dignity  whi<;h  he  was  tinable  to  maintain,  and,  having 
previously  gained  the  suffrages  of  the  college,  ascended  the  throne  mtr 
der  the  niame  of  Boniface  VIII.*     In  its  afteted  circumstances,  the 

*  Almoflt  the  only  thing  memorable  in  the  pontificate  of  Celestine,  is  the  fabled 
nirade  oT  the  cfaapel  of  Loretto,  whieh  was  said  to  have  been  transported  bf 
angels  from  Nazareth  to  the  place  where  it  mow  stands,  that  it  shoiikl  not  be 
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papacy  ^8  found  a  ruler  who  bad  rorttaide  anid  ooimfe  Mflloi^t'tD 
ifiaintam  hs  pretensions  against  the  kings  who  had  notir  begun  to  dis- 
corer  their  rights ;  but  the  defeat  of  the  pontiff  added  one  to  tke  manjr 
examples  diat  history  sJfords  of  the  failure  of  aotiqaated  pretenaioiis 
when  opposed  to  oominon  s^nse  and  common  honesty. 

Section  XllL—PontificaU  of  Boniface  FIJI. 

Most  historians  assert  that  Boniiace  had  recoiuse  to  very  treacher- 
ous artifioesy  in  order  to  obtain  the  resignation  of  Oolestine :  however 
this  may  be,  the  abdicated  pontiff  was  immediately  ahut  up  in  a  prison, 
lest  his  scruples,  or  his  remene,  should  trouble  his  sucoesaor.  Boni- 
face, to  the  ambition  and  despotic  character  of  Gregory  VII  •,  added  a 
more  crafVy  manner,  and  more  dissimulation,  than  had  been  recently 
aeen  in  the  chair  of  St. '  Peter,  He  aspired  to  universai  sovereignty 
over  ecclesiastics,  princes,  and  nations ;  and  he  diligently  sought  out 
means  lor  sendering  them  submissive  to  his  laws.  Aware  that  it  wocdd 
be  impossible  to  revive  the  crusading  pasuon  in  Europe,  he  resolved  to 
make  the  recovery  of  Palestine  a  pretext  for  interfering  in  the  quarrels 
^of  sovereigns.  He  wrote  to  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  to  Ed- 
ward I.  of  England,  and  to  Adolphus,  emperor  of  Germany,  command- 
ing them,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  accommodate  their  differs 
onces ;  and  he  mediated  a  peace  between  the  sovereigns  of  France 
and  Aragon. 

James,  king  of  Aragon,  anxious  to  conciliate  the  pope,  resigned  his 
pretensions  to  Sicily ;  but  the  islanders,  detesting  the  house  of  Anjoi|» 
and  despising  the  commands  of  a  sovereign  who  had  so  weakly  abaa- 
doned  his  rights,  crowned  Frederic,  the*  brother  of  James,  at  Palermo, 
and  expelled  the  papal  legates.  Excommunications  were  (idminated 
against  the  Sicilians,  and  the  sovereign  of  their  choice  ;  even  the  ie^ 
ble  James  was  induced  to  arm  against  his  brother,  and  aid  in  his  expulr 
aion  from  the  island ;  and  this  violation  of  natural  ties  was  rewaided 
by  the  cession  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  over  which  the  pope  had  not  a 
shadow  of  right.  But  the  ambition  of  Boniface  was  not  limited  to 
bestowing  islands  and  Italian  principalities;  he  resolved  to  establish 
hia  authority  over  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

Philip  the  Fair  was  one  of  the  most  able  monarchs  in  Christendcm ; 
rescdute  in  «stablishiiig  his  influence  over  the  great  vassals  of  the 
eiown,  he  strengthened  himself  by  the  support  of  his  people,  and  r^ 
aolved  that  the  noUes  and  the  clergy  should,  henceforth,  form  classea 
of  his  subjects.  Foudal  anarchy  disappeared,  and  equal  jurisdiction 
was  extended  over  aU  ranks ;  the  lower  classes  were  delivered  fipom 
tike  most  galling  burdens 'of  vassalage,  and  the  despotism  of  the  sover^- 
eign  became  a  blessing  to  the  nation.  In  the  midst  of  his  career  he  re* 
oeived  an  embassy  from  the  pope,  commanding  him  to  spare  a  con- 
quered vaasal,  to  abstain  from  taxing  the  dergy,  and  to  submit  his  dia- 
pntes  with  the  count  of  Flanders  to  the  artntration  of  the  holy  aee. 
Philip  spunoed  these  deaiands,  upon  which  the  pope  issued  the  cel^ 
brated  bull,  called,  from  the  words  with  which  it  commences,  Clericis 


ponatMl  hf  the  SurtoeM.    This  shMtsd  stery  was  long  credited  hy  the  BontaasSlfc 
atat  it  is  kiawderiied  evta  ia  ftalf. 
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hxwo9,  excommimieatinff  the  Idntts  ifhio  tHioM  levy  eccteifastical  siM- 
dies,  and  the  priests  woo  should  pay  them ;  and  withdrawing  the  clergy 
from  the  jnrisd^ctton  of  lay  tribunals. 

^18  attempt  to  establish  a  Uieocraey,  independent  of  monarchy, 
excited  genend  indignation.  In  England,  Edward  ordered  hu  judges 
to  admit  no  canses  in  whidi  eccleetastics  were  the  complainants,  but  to 
try  every  suit  biougfht  againsrt  tb^m,  arerring  thst  those  who  relbsed  to 
contriboie  to  the  support  of  ihe  state,  had  no  claim  to  the  protection  of 
the  law.  This  expedient  succeeded,  and  the  English  ecclesiastica 
Imstened  to  pay  their  subsidieii,  witho<m  ihrfher  coniptdsion.  Philip  the 
Fair  exhibited  even  more  vigor ;  he  issued  an  edict  prohibiting  the  ex- 
port of  gold^  silver,  Jewels,  provisions,  or  munitions  of  war,  without  a 
license  ;  and  he  forbade  foreign  merchants  to  establieh  themselves  in 
his  dominions.  Boniface,  aware  that  these  measures  would  destroy  the 
revenue  which  the  court  of  Rome  derived  from  France,  remonstrated  in 
urgent  terms,  explained  away  the  most  i^eneive  parts  of  his  former 
bull,  and  offered  several  advantages  to  the  king  if  he  would  modify  hie 
edicts.  Phihp  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded ;  the  bull  ClericU  iaicag 
was  rendered  less  stringent:  Louis  IX.  was  canonized,  and  Philip 
eould  boast  of  having  a  saint  for  an  ancestor ,-  finally,  the  pope  prom- 
ised thftt  he  would  support  Charles  of  Valois,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
empire.  Dazzled  by  these  boons,  the  French  monarch  accepted  the 
arbitmtion  of  the  pope,  in  his  disputes  with  the  king  of  England  and 
4ie  count  of  Flanders.  But  Boniface,  to  his  astonishment,  decided 
that  Guienne  should  be  restored  to  England,  that  all  his  former  posses- 
nions  should  be  given  back  to  the  count  of  Flanders,  and  that  Philip 
himself  should  undertake  a  new  crusade.  When  this  ui^ust  sentence 
Was  read  in  ^e  presence  of  the  French  court,  by  the  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, tidward*s  ambassador,  the  king  listened  to  it  with  a  smile  of  ooi^ 
tempt ;  but  ^  count  of  Artois  enraged  at  such  insolence,  snatched  the 
tndl,  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  flung  the  fragments  mto  the  fire.  This  was 
Ihe  only  answer  returned :  Philip,  heedless  of  the  pope's  anger,  renews 
ed  the  war. 

Boniftice  Vni.  little  dreamed  that  Philip's  reeistance  would  be  so 
«nergelic,  er  of  such  dangerous  example ;  but  he  prepared  for  the 
coming  straggle,  by  securing  his  authority  in  Italy,  and  especially  in 
■llMie,  Where  the  papal  power  had  been  long  controlled  by  the  factious 
nobles.  Immediately  after  his  elevation  to  the  pontificale,  he  had 
t^aused  hiniBelf  to  be  elected  senator,  but  the  Ghibellines  rendered  the 
dignity  of  Buch  a  magistrate  very  precarious ;  it  was  necessary  to  d<r- 
<stroy  them,  and  in  this  instance  personal  vengeance  was  united  to  the 
projects  of  ambition.  The  leaders  of  the  GUbelline  faction  ai  Rome 
were  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Colenna :  two  caidinals  of  that  name 
had  strenuously  resisted  me  abdication  of  Gelestine,  and  had  long  been 
marked  out  as  victims.  Under  the  pretext  of  their  aliianee  vnth  the 
kings  of  8icily  and  Aragon,  they  were  smmnoned  to  appear  beibre  the 
papin  tribunal ;  but,  justly  dreading  that  their  doom  was  predelennioed, 
i9!ey  fied  to  their  castles,  protesting  against  the  sentenoe  <ef  him  whom 
Ihey  denied  to  be  a  legitimate  pope:  Bbnifece  hnried  the  moet  terrible 
nnathemas  against  them,  declaring  them  inftimous,  exoomrnmiicate,  and 
incapable  of  any  pablie  chiitge,  to  die  fimrth  geiMradon  t  he  devoted 
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iheta  to  tliie  fites  of  the  loquisidon,  and  preacbbd  a  crusade  for  dieir  de-^ 
struction.  Intimidatdd  for  a  moment,  tne  Colonnas  submitted,  "and  8ur« 
rendered  their  town  of  Palestrina  aa  a  pledge  of  their  fideli^.  No 
^ner  was  Boniface  mitster  of  this  stronghold,  than,  re|(ardlees  of  his 
oaths,  he  levelled  the  fortress  to  the  gronnd,  forbade  it  to  be  rebuilt,  re- 
newed his  p^rsecutiona  against  the  Colonnas,  and  compelled  them  to  fly 
from  Italy.  They  sought  shelter  at  the  court  of  France,  where  they 
irere  hospitably  received  by  Philip,  who  thus  gave  a  signsl  proof  of  his 
independence  and  his  generosity. 

Boniface  was  alarmed,  but  not  dismayed;  he  resolved  to  lull  the 
king's  vigilance  by  stimulating  his  ambition :  for  this  purpose  he  pro- 
posed to  dethrone  Albert,  emperor  of  Germany,  and  give  die.  crown  to 
Charles  of  Yalois,  whom  he  had  already  created  impeiial  vicar,  and 
captain-general  of  the  holy  church.  Plulip  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this 
tempting  proposal ;  he  even  entered  into,  alliance  with  Albert,  and  ce- 
mented the  union  l:iy  giving  his  sister  in  marriage  to  the  emperor's  son, 
Rodolph,  duke  of  Austria.  Boniface  was  enraged  at  this  disappoint- 
ment, but  his  attention  was  diverted  by  the  institution  of  a  jubilee,  to 
mark  the  commencement  of  a  new  century  (a.  d.  1300).  He  published 
a  bull,  promising  full  pardon  and  remission  of  all  sins  to  those  who, 
being  confessed  and  penitent,  should  visit  the  tombs  of  the  apostles  at 
Rome,  during  £fteen  days.  Multitudes  of  pilgrims,  anxious  to  obtain 
the  benefits  of  the  crusades,  without  the  perils  of  war,  flocked  to  the 
jcity,  and^  by  their  liberal  expenditure,  greatly,  enriched  the  Roman*. 
This  profitable  contrivance  was  renewed  by  the  sacoessors  of  Boniface, 
at  intervals  of  fifty  years,  and  proyed  to  be  an  efficacious  means  of  re- 
cruiting the  iM^al  treasury. 

Scarcely  nad  the  jubilee  terminated,  when  the  disputes  between  the 
pope  and  the  king  oi  France  were  revived,  in  consequence  of  the  rival 
claims  for  supremacy,  between  the  archbishop  and  the  viscount  of 
Narbonne.  The  king  supported  his  vassal ;  the  prelate  appealed  to  the 
pope,  and  Boniface  prompUy  responded  to  the  call.  A  legate  was  sent 
to  Philip,  and  the  choice  of  an  ambassador  was  almost  a  declaiatioA  of 
war.  The  pope's  messenger  was  the  bishop  of  Pamiers,  a  rebellious 
subject,  whose  treasons  were  notorious,  and  whose  insolence  to  his 
sovereign  excitied  general  indignation.  The  seditious  prelate  was 
driven  from  the  court ;  but  the  lung,  instead  of  bringing  him  to  trial, 
complained  to  his  metropolitan,  the  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  and  de- 
manded justice.  Boniface  addressed  an  insolent  bull  to  the  king,  sum- 
moned the  French  bishops  to  meet  at  Rome,  to  consult  respecting  the 
doom  that  should  be  pronounced  on  their  sovereign,  and  invited  Philip 
himsjBlf  to  be  present  at  this  unprecedented  conclave*  But  the  king, 
supported  by  the  legists  or  professors  of  the  law,  a  body  rising  rapidly 
into  importance,  defied  the  papal  power,  and  appealed  to  the  good  sense 
of  his  people.  Boniface  had  sent  a  bull,  known  in  history  by  the  name 
Auscukafiliy*  to  Fmnce,  in  which  all  the  delinquencies  of  Philip,  not 
.onlv  toward  the  church,  but  every  class  of  his  subjects,  were  portrayed 
with  apparent  moderation,  but  with  great  vigor  and  eloquence.  Peter 
Flotte,  the  royal  chancellor,  .presented  an  abridgment  of  this  document 
to  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  craftily  culling  out  those  passages  in 
*  <<Lifteii^  fon^*'  the  wor4s  with  which  it  doninsnoed. 
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which  the  papal  pi^tensions  were  most  oJTensiTely  put  forward.    This 
document,  CfAed  ^*  the  little  bull,"  was  as  follows  : — 

**  Boniikce,  bishop,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  to  Philip,  king  of 
the  Franks.  Fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments.  We  desire  you 
to  know  that  you  are  subject  to  us  in  temporal  as  well  as  in  spiritual 
affairs ;  that  the  appointment  to  benefices  and  prebends  belongs  not  to 
you ;  that'  if  you  have  kept  benefices  vacant,  the  profits  must  be  reserved 
for  the  legal  successors ;  and  i^you  have  bestowed  any  benefice,  we  de- 
clare the  appointment  invalid,  and  revoke  it  if  executed.  Those  who 
oppose,  this  judgment  shall  be  deemed  heretics.'' 

Philip  ordered  this  declaration  to  be  publicly  burned,  and  he  published' 
a  memorable  reply,  which,  however,  was  probably  never  sent  to  Rome. 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  proof  of  the  decline  of  the  papal  power  that 
such  a  manifesto  should  be  issued,  and  presented  to  the  states-general 
of  France,  as  their  monarch's  answer  to  the  supreme  pontiff.  The  let- 
ter of  the  king  is  thus  given  by  historians : — 

**  Philip,  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  king  of  the  French,  to  BonifacSi 
claiming  to  be  pope,  little  or  no  greeting.  May  it  please  your  sublime 
stupidity  to  learn,  that  we  are  subject  to  no  person  in  temporal  affairs ; 
that  the  bestowing  of  fiefs  and  benefices  belongs  to  us  by  right  of  our 
crown  ;  that  the  disposal  of  the  revenues  of  vacant  sees,  is  part  of  our 
prerogative ;  that  our  decrees,  in  this  respect,  are  valid,  both  for  the 
past  and  for  the  future ;  and  that  we  will  support,  with  all  our  might, 
those  on  whom  we  have  .bestowed,  or  shaU  bestow,  benefices.  Those 
who  qppose  this  judgment  shaQ  be  deemed  fools  or  idiots." 

The  manifestos  sent  to  Rome  by  the  three  orders  of  the  states-gen- 
eral, the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  commons,  are  of  greater  importance 
to  the  historian  than  "  the  little  bull"  or  the  royal  reply.  That  of  the 
Frenph  barons  was  addressed  to  the  college  of  cardinals ;  it  openly 
accused  the  pope  of  having  periled  the  unity  of  the  church  by  his  ex- 
travagant ambition,  and  it  denied^  in  the  strongest  terms,  his  right  to 
apellate  jurisdiction  over  the  kingdom  of  France.  The  clergy  ad- 
diressed  Boniface  himself  in  a  measured  and  respectful  tone,  but  they 
declared  that  they,  had  taken  a  new  oath  to  their  sovereign,  that  they 
would  firmly  maintain  the  independence  of  his  crown.  The  declara- 
tion of  the  commons  has  not  been  preserved,  but  like  that  of  the  nobles, 
it  appears  to  have  been  addressed  to  the  college  of  cardinals.  The 
court  of  Rome  was  alarmed,  letters  of  explanaiion  were  sent  to  the  dif- 
ferent orders,  but  the  pope  declared  he  would-  not  write  to  die  king, 
whom  be  considered  subject  to  the  sentence  of  excommunication. 

While  Boniface  YIII.  was  thus  engaged  with  France  and  its  ruler, 
he  did  not  lose  sight  of  his  pretensions  over  other  kingdoms.  Edward 
of  England,  having  overcome  the  feudal  turbulence  of  his  vassals,  wats 
about  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Scotland,  when  the  holy  see  forbade 
the  enterprise.  Edward  in  reply  traced  his  right  to  Scotland,  up  to  the 
age  of  the  prophet  Samuel,  and  a  synod  of  the  English  clergy  declared, 
that  the  claims  of  their  sovereign  were  better  founded  than  those  of  the. 
pontiff.  A  legate,  by  command  of  Boniface,  labored  to  pacify  Hungary, 
which  was  divided  between  the  grandson  of  Charles  the  Lame,  king  of 
Naples,  and  Andrew  the  Venetian.  On  the  death  of  the  latter  prince, 
the  Hungarian  barons,  fearing  the  loss  of  their  libertiea  under  a  king 
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ifl^sed  upon  diem  by  the  cburch,  elected  for  their  sorereigD  the  8<hi 
of  the  king  of  Bayaria,  and  he  was  solemnly  crowned  by  the  arch^ 
bishop  of  Colresa.  The  pope  wrote  fierce  denunciatioDe  ai^ainst  the 
election,  and  even  commanded  the  king  of  Bavaria  to  dethrone  his  own 
son.  But  though  Hungary  refused  suuaission,  the  obedience  of  Spain 
consoled  the  pontiff;  ne  declared  the  marriage  of  Sancho  the  Brave 
valid,  after  his  death,  and  in  consequence  of  this  decision,  Ferdinand 
IV.,  the  eldest  son  of  that  monarch,  was  permitted  to  retain  the  king* 
dom  of  Castile. 

Though  Philip  had  ordered  that  the  goods  of  all  the  cleigy  who 
quitted  me  kingdom  i^ould  be  confiscated,  many  of  the  prelates,  braving 
the  penaby,  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Rome.  Conscious  that  this  dis** 
obedienee  portended  a  struggle  between  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
power,  the  French,  king  took  the  unexpected  precaution  of  denouncing 
the  horrors  of  the  inquisition,  and  thus  represendng  royalty  as  the 
shield  of  the  people  against  the  tyranny  of  die  priesthood.  Bonifaooi 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of  the  French  bishops,  yielded  to  the 
unpetMOStty  of  his  paAsiicms,  and  issued  the  famous  bull  Unam  taneiam^ 
in  which  the  claims  of  the  papacy  to  universal  dominion  are  stated 
with  more  strength  and  precision  than  the  court  of  Rome  had  yel 
ventured  to  use.  After  this  document  had  been  sanctioned  hy  the 
council,  a  legate  was  sent  to  France,  whose  instructions  contained 
the  demand  mat  the  kins  should  not  oppose  the  prelates  who  wished 
to  travel,  the  disposal  of  benefices  by  the  holy  see,  or  the  entrance  of 
legates  into  his  kingdom  \  that  he  should  not  confiscate  the  properties 
of  ecclesiastics,  nor  bring  them  to  trial,  before  civil  courts ;  that  the 
king  should  appear  in  person  at  Rome,  and  answer  to  the  charge  of 
having  buined  a  bull  sealed  with  the  effigies  of  the  holy  apos^es; 
and  finally,  that  he  should  recompense  the  losses  occasioned  by  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency^  ana  abandon  the  city  of  Lyons  to  ita 
archbidhopi  as  an  ecclesiastical  fief.  Philip  the  Fair,  undaunted  by 
the  threat  of  exconununication,  peremptorily  rejected  all  these  demands* 
and  in  his  turn  caused  Boniface  to  be  accused  by  William  de  Nogaret^ 
the  royal  advocate,  of  usurpation,  heresy,  and  simony.  The  advocate 
required  that  a  general  council  should  be  summoned  to  investigate 
these  charges,  and  that  the  pope  should  be  detained  in  pnsoa  until  hia 
gniH  or  innocence  should  he  decided* 

Boniface  was  now  setioual)r  alajmed;  tvhen  he  ascended  the  throne, 
Celestiae  had  declared  **  This  cardinal,  who  stole  like  a  fox  into  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  will  have  the  reign  of  a  lion,  and  the  end.  of  a  dog ;" 
his  violence  in  the  struggle  with  the  king  of  France,  tended  to  realize 
both  predictions.  But  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  allies,  and  Frederic, 
king  of  Sicily,  was  won  over  to  declare  himself  a  vassal  of  the  holy 
see,  by  obtaining  the  recognition  of  his  royal  title,  and  absolution  from 
the  many  anadiemas  huiled  against  him.  The  emperor  Albert  waa 
similaily  prevailed  upon  to  recognise  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the 
papacy,,  on  obtaining  a  bull  oon&mMng  his  eleetion  \  he  even  issued  letp- 
tfora  patflut  confessing  that  the  in^rial  power  was  a  boon  conferred  at 
^  ^asttre  of  the  holy  see.  Thus  strengthened,  Boniface  laid  aside 
all  appearance  of  moderation)  and  solemnly  excomBumiolited  the  con- 
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Philip  on  tbfi  other  hand  aaaemblsd  the  states  of  his  realm  at  the 
Lourreit  and  presented  to  them  a  new  act  of  accusation  against  Boni" 
face,  in  which  he  was  charged  with  the  most  detestable  and  unnatural 
Omnes.  It  was  voted  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  a  new  pope 
«nd  a  general  council,  and  so  general  was  the  disapprobation  of  tne 
pontiff's  ambitious  achemes,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  French  ecclesi-* 
a^tical  dignitahes>  including  nine  cardinals,  sent  in  their  adhesion  to 
thd  appeal. 

Bonibea  met  the  storm  with  firmness ;  he  replied  to  die  charges 
urged  against  him  with  more  temper  than  could  hare  been  anticipated, 
but  he  secretly  nrepBred  a  bidl  <^  excommunication,  depriring  Philip 
of  his  throne,  ud  anathematizing  his  posterity  to  the  Iburth  generation. 

This  final  Inirst  of  hostility  was  delayed  ujoitil  the  8th  of  September 
(a.  d.  1303),  when  the  Romish  church  celebrates  the  nativity  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  and  Boniface  awaited  the  day  in  the  city  of  Anagni. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Virgin's  nativity  the  pope  had  retired  to  rest,  hav- 
ing arranged  his  plans  of  vengeance  for  die  following  day ;  he  was 
suddenly  roused  by  cries  of  "  Long  live  Philip !  Death  to  Boniface !" 
Nogaret^t  the  command  of  the  king  of  France,  had  entered  Anagni 
with  three  hundred  cavaliers,  and  being  joined  by  some  of  the  towns- 
men, was  forcing  his  way  into  the  palace.  Sciarra  Colonna  and  No- 
garet  rushed  together  into  the  chamber  of  Boniface ;  they  found  the 
old  man  clothed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  seated  on  his  throne,  waiting 
their  approach  with  unshaken  dignity.  They  made  him  their  prisoner, 
and  prepared  f(Nr  his  removal  to  France  until  a  general  council.  But 
Nogaret  having  unwisely  delayed  three  days  at  Anagni,  the  citizens 
and  the  neighboring  peasants  united  to  liberate  the  pontiff;  Colonna 
and  his  French  allies  were  forced  to  abandon  their  prey,  and  could 
only  save  their  lives  by  a  rapid  flight.  Boniface  hastened  to  Rome  ; 
but  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  vexation,  broaght  on  a  violent  ferer,  which 
soon  put  an  end  to  his  troubled  life. 

•  The  reign- of  Boniface  was  fatal  to  the  papal  power ;  he  exaggerated 
its  pretensions  at  the  moment  when  the  world  had  begun  to  discover 
the  weakness  of  its  claims ;  in  the  attempt  to  extend  his  influence  fur- 
ther than  any  of  his  predecessors,  he  exhausted  the  sources  of  Ids 
strength,  and  none  of  his  successors,  however  ardent,  ventured  to  re- 
vive pretensions  which  had  excited  so  many  wars,  shed  so  much  blood, 
and  dethroned  so  many  kings.  The  priesthood  and  the  empire,  fa- 
tigued by  so  long  and  disastrous  a  struggle,  desired  tranquillity,  bu£ 
tranquillity  was  for  the  court  of  Rome  a  political  death.  The  illusion 
of  its  own  omnipotence  vanished  vrith  the  agitations  by  which  it  had 
been  produced,  and  new  principles  of  action  began  to  be  recognised  in 
its  policy. 

The  death  of  Boniface  marks  an  important  era  in  the  history  of 

Eopery ;  from  this  time  we  shall  see  it  concentrating  its  strength,  and 
ttsbanding  its  resources  ;  fighting  only  on  the  defensive,  it  no  longer 
provokes  me  hostility  of  kings,  or  seeks  cause  of  quarrel  with  the  em- 
perors. The  bulls  that  terrified  Christendom  must  repose  as  literarj^ 
curiosities  in  the  archives  of  St.  Angelo,  and  though  the  claims  to 
universal  supremacy  wiU  not  be  renounced,  there  wilt  be  no  effort  made 
to  enforce  them.     A  few  pontifis  will  be  foimd  now  and  then  reviving 
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thie  claims  of  Gregory,  of  Innocent,  and  of  Boniface ;  but  their  fttempls 
will  be  found  desultory  and  of  brief  duration,  like  the  last  flashes,  fierce 
but  few,  that  break  out  from  the  ashes  of  a  conflagration. 

Benedict  XL,  the  successor  of  Boniface,  hasted  to  exhibit  pjooh  of 
the  moderation  which  results  from  defeat.  Without  waiting  for  any 
solicitation,  he  absolved  Philip  the  Fair  from  the  anathemas  folminate^ 
against  him  by  Boniface ;  recalled  the  Colonnas  from  exile,  and  en- 
couraged the  Roman  people  to  restore  the  ancient  inheritance  of  that 
iilustdous  family ;  finally,  he  exerted  himself  to  reconcile  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines  in  Tuscany,  but  unfortunately  without  eflfect.  Hie 
early  death  prepared  the  way  for  a  new  crisis,  in  which  the  political 
system  of  the  papacy  was  destined  to  suffer  greater  shocks  than  any  to 
which  it  had  been  yet  exposed,  and  to  give  fresh  proofs  that  it  could  not 
be  improved,  even  by  the  stem  lessons  of  adversity. 

Section  XIV. — State  of  England  and  the  Northern  Kingdoms  at  the  Com- 
mencement of  the  Fourteenth  Century, 

William  the  Conqueror  reduced  the  Saxon  population  of  England  to 
the  most  degrading  state  of  vassalage,  but  he  could  not  destroy  me  bve 
and  memory  of  their  ancient  laws  and  liberties  retained  by  the  nation. 
His  sons,  William  Rufua,  and  Henry  I.,  were  successively  enabled  to 
seize  the  thr<»ile  in  prejudice  of  the  rights  of  their  elder  brother  Robeit, 
by  promising  to  restore  the  ancient  laws  of  the  kingdom.  Henry,  to 
conciliate  the  English  more  eflectually,  married  a  princess  of  Saxoa 
descent ;  on  his  death  he  bequeathed  the  crown  to  the  surviving  child 
by  this  marriage,  Matilda,  the  wife  of  Geofiry  Plantagenet,  earl  of 
Anjou.  This  arrangement  was  defeated  by  the  usurpation  of  Stephen : 
England  was  convulsed  by  a  civil  war,  which  was  terminated  by  Ste- 
phen's adopting  Henry,  Matilda's  son,  as  his  successor. 

Henry  II.,  the  first  of  the  Plantagenet  dynasty,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  united  to  England  the  dutchy  of  Normandy,  the  county  of  Anjou, 
and  the  fairest  provinces  of  northwestern  France  (a.  d.  1154).  To 
these  he  added  tbe  more  important  acquisition  of  Ireland,  partly  by  a 
papal  donation,  and  partly  by  rigbt  of  ccmquest. 

Ireland  was  at  this  period  divided  into  five  petty  sovereignties,  whose 
monarchs  harassed  each  other  by  mutual  wars,  and  could  rarely  be  in- 
duced to  combine  for  their  common  interest.  The  island  had  been  fre- 
quently devastated,  and  once  completely  subdued,  by  the  Danes; 
several  septs  of  these  foreigners  retained  possession  of  the  chief  com* 
mercial  cities,  and  even  the  king  of  Man  was  formidable  to  a  country 
distracted  by  intestine  wars.  When  their  Norman  brethren  conquered 
England,  the  Danes  in  Ireland  entered  into  a  close  correspondence 
with  William  and  hie  successors,  a  circumstance  which  probably  first 
suggested  to  Henry  the  notion  of  conquering  the  island.  He  applied 
to  the  pope  for  a  sanction  of  his  enterprise.  Adrian,  the  only  English- 
man tl:^t  ever  filled  the  papal  throne,  was  at  that  time  the  reigning  pon- 
tifi* ;  his  desire  to  gratify  his  native  sovereign  was  stimulated  by  his 
anxiety  to  extend  the  papal  authority.  The  Irish  church  had  been 
long  independent  of  Rome ;  and  the  connexion  between  its  prelates  and 
the  papacy  was  as  yet  insecure ;  it  was  therefore  on  the  condition  of 
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Mbjectii^  Irdaad  to  the  jurisdicticm  0f  tba  Romkli  dimeh  that  a  buD 
was  issued,  granting  Henry  permission  to  invade  the  country.  The 
bitter  feuds  in  the  Plant^genet  fiunily,  and  the  state  of  his  continental 
dominions,  long  preyented  the  English  monarch  from  availing  hioiself 
of  this  perpusaion.  At  length  Dertnod,  king  of  Leinster,  drivea  from 
his  dominions  by  a  rival  sovereign,  sought  English  aid,  sjid  was  per* 
mitied  to  engage  the  services  of  Stron^>ow,  and  some  other  militaiy 
adventurers,  oil  condition  of  doing  homage  for  his  kingdom  to  Henry. 
The  rapid  successes  of  Stro^gbow  awakened  Henry's  jealousy ;  he  went 
to  Ireland  in  person,  and  received  the  submission  of  its  principcd 
sovereigns  (a.  n.  1172).  He  reCunied  without  completing  the  conquest 
of  the  country,  a  circumstance  productive  of  much  misery  and  bloo^ 
ished  through  aevwal  sucQessive  centuries. 

The  reign  of  Richanl  I.  was  a  period  of  little  importance  in  English 
history ;  but  that  of  his  brother  and  successor,  the  profligate  Jolm,  led 
to  the  most  important  lesults.  The  barons,  provoked  l^  his  tyraaoy 
and  his  vices,  tookup  axma,  and  Qoaimelled  him  to  sign  the  Great  Chai^ 
ter,  whioh  laid  the  first  peimanent  ioundation  of  British  freedom ;  the 
pope  forced  him  to  resign  his  eiown,  and  to  receive  it  back  again,  only 
on  condition  of  vassalage  to  the  holy  see,  while  Phihp  Augustus  tooK 
advantage  of  t^^ese  circumstances  to  deprive  the  English  monarchs  of 
jnost  of  their  continental  possessions.  John's  deadi  saved  England 
from  becomii^^  a  province  <^  France :  absolved  by  Pope  Innocent  III. 
fiom  his  oath,  he  ventnred  to  abrogate  the  Great  Charter,  upon  which 
the  Engli^  baronb  proffered  the  crown  to  Louis,  the  eldest  son  of 
Philip  Augustus,  who  invaded  England  with  the  fairest  prospects  of 
success.  John  was  completely  d^eated  (a.  d.  1216);  he  flea  toward 
Scotluid,  but  died  upon  the  road.  The  English,  already  dbgusted, 
with  their  French  allies,  embraced  this  opportunity  of  rallying  round 
Prince  Heniy,  and  Louis  was  glad  to  conclude  a  trea^  for  abandoning 
the  island. 

Henry  III.  was  a  monarch  wholly  void  of  energy ;  it  was  his  misfor- 
tune to  fill  the  throne '  at  one  of  the  moat  turbulent  periods  of  Enfflish 
history,  without  talents  to  command  respeat,  or  resolution  to  enforce 
obedience.  During  his  long  reign,  England  was  engaged  in  few  fax* 
eign  wars,  but  these  were  generally  unfortunate.  On  die  other  hand, 
the  country  was  agitated  by  internal  coounotions  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  fifty  years  that  he  swayed  the  aceptre.  The  discontent  of 
the  prelates  and  barons  at  the  favor  that  the  Ung  showed  to  foreigners 
induced  them  to  form  an  association,  by  which  the  king  was  virtually 
deposed,  sad  the  supreme  authority  vested  in  a  committee  of  peers, 
with  the  earl  of  Leicester  at  its  head.  Leicester  introduced  an  import 
tant  change  into  the  constitution,  by  summoning  representatives  of 
counties,  cities,  and  boroughs,  to  unite  with  the  baroHs  in  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  (a.  p.  1265).  This  innovation  laid  the  basis  {on 
the  house  of  commons,  which  henceforth  had  an  increasing  abase  in 
English  legislation.  The  tyranny  of  the  barons  being  found  less  en* 
durable  than  that  of  the  king,  Henry  was  restored  to  his  former  power ; 
and  his  authority  seemed  fixed  so  permanently,  that  Prince  Edward  led 
an  armament  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  aid  of  the  last  crus^e  of  St.  Louis. 
Henry  died  dnrmg  his  son's  absencas  (a.  d.  1272) ;  but  tiK>ugh  two 
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yean  elapsed  before  Edward's  retom  bome,  (be  tranqoillitjr  of  the 
country  contiiiued  undisturbed. 

The  chief  object  of  Edward's  ambition  was  to  unite  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain  under  one  sovereignty.  Under  &e  pretext  of  the  Welsh 
prince,  Llewelyn,  having  refused  homage,  he  invaded  the  country,  and 
completely  subdued  it,  but  not  without  encountering  a  desperate  resist- 
ance. The  En^ish  monarch  stayed  more  than  a  year  in  Wales  to 
complete  its  pacification,  and  during  that  time  his  queen,  Eleanor,  gave 
birth  to  a  son  in  the  castle  of  Carnarvon  (a.  d.  1284).  The  Welsh 
claimed  the  child  as  their  countryman,  and  he  was  declared  Prince  €i 
Wales,  a  title  which  has  ever  since  been  borne  by  the  eldest  sons  of 
die  English  kings. 

The  failure  of  the  direct  heirs  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  gave  Edward 
a  pretence  for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom.  Three  com- 
petitors, Baliol,  Bruce,  and  Hastings,  laid  claim  to  the  crown ;  to  avert 
the  horrors  of  civil  war,  they  agreed  to  leave  the  decision  to  Edward ; 
and  he  pronounced  in  favor  of  ihe  first,  on  condition  of  Baliol's  becom- 
ing a  vassal  to  the  king  of  England.  Baliol  soon  grew  weary  of  the 
authority  exercised  over  him  by  Edward,  and  made  an  effort  to  recover 
his  independence ;  but  being  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  he  abdicated 
the  throne  (a.  d.  1296),  and  was  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
The  ScottLsh  nation,  though  vanquished,  was  not  subdued ;  several  in- 
surrections were  raised  against  the  English  yoke ;  but  after  the  defeat 
and  capture  of  the  Scottish  hero.  Sir  William  Wallace,  all  hope  of  in- 
dependence seemed  to  have  vanished.  At  length,  Robert  Bruce  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt,  and  was  crowned  king  at  Scone  (a.  d.  1306). 
Edward  once  more  sent  an  army  into  Scotland,  and  soon  followed  in 
person  to  subdue  that  obstinate  nation.  His  death  on  the  border  (a.  b. 
1307)  freed  Bruce  from  his  most  dangerous  foe ;  and  in  the  following 
reign  the  independence  of  Scotland  was  established  by  the  decisive 
battle  of  Bannockbum  (a.  d.  1314). 

The  northren  kingdoms  of  Europe,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  ofier  tittle  to  our  notice  but  scenes  of  horror  and  carnage. 
The  natural  ferocity  and  warlike  spirit  of  the  Northmen,  the  want  of 
fixed  rules  of  succession,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  employment  fot 
turbulent  spirits  in  piratical  expeditions  when  the  increase  of  civili- 
zation had  given  consistency  to  the  governments  of  the  south,  and 
enabled  them  to  provide  for  me  protection  of  their  subjects,  multiplied 
factions,  and  produced  innumerable  civil  wars.  Crusades,  however, 
were  undertaken  against  the  Sclavonian  and  other  pagan  nations,  by 
which  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  added  considerably  to  their 
dominions,  and  gave  them  a  high  rank  among  the  states  of  Europe. 
Prussia  and  Livonia  were  subdued  by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic 
order ;  and  Hungary,  after  having  been  almost  ruined  by  the  Mongotian 
hordes,  began  gradually  to  recover  its  importance  after  the  retreat  of 
these  barbarians  (a.  d.  1244). 

Section  XY^^JUwohUions  in  the  EaU  in  consequence  of  the  Mongolian 

Invasion, 

Thbrk  is  no  phenomenon  more  remarkable  in  history  than  the  rise, 
progress,  and  extent  of  the  Mongolian  empire.    Jenghiz  Khan,  in  a 
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tfingle  reign,  iatuing  from  a  petty  principality  in  the  wilds  of  Tartaryi 
acquired  an  empire  Btretching  about  six  thousand  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  at  least  half  that  space  from  north  to  south,  including  within 
its  limits  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  kingdoms  of  Asia. 

The  Mongols  were  first  raised  into  eminence  by  Jenghiz  Khan ;  his 
original  name  was  Temujln,  and  he  was  the  chief  of  a  small  horde  which 
his  father's  valor  had  elevated  above  the  surrotmding  tribes.  At  an 
early  age  he  was  invited  to  the  court  of  Vang  Khan,  ibe  nominal  head 
of  die  tribes  of  the  Tartarian  deserts,  and  received  the  hand  of  that 
potentate's  daughter  in  marriage.  Mutual  jealousy  soon  led  to  a  war 
between  Temujfn  and  his  father-in-law  ;  the  latter  was  slain  in  battle, 
and  Temujin  succeeded  to  his  authority.  On  the  day  of  his  installation, 
a  pretended  prophet  named  Kokza,  addressing  the  new  sovereign, 
declared  that  he  was  inspired  by  God  to  name  him  Jenghiz  Khan, 
that  is,  supreme  monarch,  and  to  promise  him  the  empire  of  the 
universe. 

Inspired  by  this  prophecy,  which,  however,  he  is  suspected  of 
having  suggested,  Jenghiz  zealously  labored  to  establish  military 
discipline  among  the  vast  hordes  that  flocked  to  his  standard ;  and 
when  he  had  organized  an  army,  he  invaded  those  provinces  of  north- 
em  China  called  Khatai  by  the  oriental  writers,  and  Cathay  by  our 
old  English  authors.  In  five  years  this  extensive  country  was  subdued, 
and  Jenghiz  directed  his  arms  westward,  provoked  by  an  outrage  of  the 
sultan  of  Kharasm.  This  kingdom  of  K^arasmwas  among  me  most 
flourishing  in  central  Asia  ;  the  literary  Eminence  of  Bokhara,  and  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Samarcand,  were  celebrated  throughout  the 
East.  The  sultans  Mohammed  and  his  son  and  successor,  Jalaloddin, 
were  monarchs  of  dauntless  bravery,  but  nothing  could  withstand  the 
fury  of  the  Mongols,  and  not  only  Kharasm,  but  the  greater  part  of 
northern  and  eastern  Persia,  fiill  under  the  sway  of  Jengbaz.  Astrachan 
was  taken  by  a  Mongolian  detachment,  and  some  of  the  hordes  pushed 
their  incursions  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Russia.  Jenghiz  died  in  his 
seventy-sixth  year  (▲.  d.  1227),  Continuing  his  career  of  conquest 
almost  to  the  last  hour  of  his  Ufe.  *^  Few  conquerors  have  displayed 
greater  military  abilities,  none  morp  sbvage  ferocity.  He  delighted  in 
slaughter  and  devastation  ;  his  maxim  was  to  slaughter  without  mercy, 
all  that  offered  him  the  least  resistance. 

The  successors  of  the  Mongoliai^onqueror  followed  the  course  he 
had  tmced.  They  completed  the  smugation  of  China,  they  overthrew 
the  khaliphate  of  Bagdad  (a.  d.  1^58),  and  rendered  the  sultans  of 
Iconium  tributary.  Okta'i  Khan,  the  immediate  successor  of  Jenghiz, 
sent  two  armies  from  the  centre  ol  China,  one  against  the  peninsula 
of  Corea,  the  other  to  subdue  'the  countries  north  and  east  of  the 
Caspian.  This  latter  army,  under  the  guidance  of  Batd  Khan,  pene- 
trated and  subdued  the  Kussian  empire  (a.  d.  1237) ;  thence  the 
Mongols  spread  into  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Silesia,  and  even  reached 
the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  sea.  The  dutchy  of  Wladimir  was  the  only 
native  Russian  dynasty  that  preserved  its  existence  ;  it  owed  its  good 
fortune  to  Alexander  Newski,  whose  prudent  measures  conciliated  the 
favor  of  the  conquerors,  and  secured  him  a  tranquil  reign.  After  the 
death  of  Kublai'  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Jenghiz,  Uie  Mongolian  empire 
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was    partitioned  by  the   provincial  govemorsy  and   gnulnaOy  aaak 
into  decay. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Seljdkian  sultans  and  the  Fatimite  khaliphs, 
by  Noureddin  and  Saladin,  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  dynasty 
of  the  Ayubites  was  founded  by  Saladin's  descendants  in  Syria  and 
Egypt)  and  this,  after  having  been  divided  into  several  states,  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Mamelukes  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  Mamelukes  were  Turkish  captives,  whom  the  ferocious  Mon- 
gols sold  into  slavery ;  great  numbers  of  them  were  imported  into 
£gypt  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Saleh,  of  the  Ayubite  dynasty.  Thia 
prince  purchased  multitudes  of  the  younger  captives,  whom  he  formed 
mto  an  army  and  kept  in  a  camp  on  the  seacoast,  where  they  received 
instruction  in  military  discipline.*  From  this  they  were  removed  to 
receive  the  charge  of  the  royal  person,  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
officers  of  state.  In  a  short  time,  these  slaves  became  so  nnmerous 
and  so  powerful  that  they  were  enabled  to  usurp  the  throne,  having 
murdered  Tiiran  Shah,  the  son  and  successor  of  Saleh,  who  had  vainly 
endeavored  to  break  the  yoke  which  the  Mamelukes  had  imposed  upon 
their  sultan  (a.  d.  1250).  This  revolution  took  place  in  the  presence 
of  St.  Louis,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Maasurah» 
and  had  just  concluded  a  truce  for  ten  years  with  Turan  Shah.  The 
Mameluke  insurgent,  named  at  first  regent  or  atta-beg,  was  finally  pro- 
claimed sultan  of  Egypt. 

The  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes  over  Egypt  lasted  for  more  than 
two  centuries  and  a  half.  Thfir  body,  constantly  recruited  by  Turkish 
and  Circassian  slaves,  disposed  of  the  throne  at  its  pleasure ;  me  boldest 
of  their  chiefs,  provided  he  could  prove  his  descent  from  Turkestan, 
was  chosen  sultan.  Notwithstanding  the  frequent  wars  and  revolutions 
necessarily  resulting  from  the  licentiousness  of  military  electioui  the 
Mamelukes  made  a  successful  resistance  to  the  Mongols,  and  afier  the 
death  of  Jenghiz  Khan's  immediate  heirs,  conquered  the  kingdoms  of 
Aleppo  and  Damascus,  which  the  Mongolian  khans  had  taken  from  the 
Ayubites  (a.  n.  1260).  The  surviving  princes  of  the  Ayubite  dynasty 
in  Syria  and  Arabia  tendered  their  submissioi^  to  the  Mamelukes,  who 
were  thus  masters  of  all  the  ancient  Saracenic  possessions  in  the 
Levantine  countries,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  forts  and  cities  which 
were  still  retained  by  the  Franks  and  western  Christians.  The  Mame- 
lukes soon  resolved  to  seize  these  last  memorials  of  the  cruaades. 
They  invaded  the  principalities  <m  Antioch  and  Tripoli,  which  were 
subdued  without  much  difficulty.  A  fierce  resistance  was  made  by  the 
finmrison  of  Acre,  but  the  town  was  taken  by  assault  and  its  gallant 
defenders  put  to  the  sword.  T3nre  «oon  after  surrendered  by  capitula- 
tion (▲.  D.  1291),  and  thus  the  Christians  were  finally  expelled  from 
Syria  and  Palestine. 

*  Hence  they  were  called  the  Baliarite  or  Maritime  Mamelukes,  to  distingaiali 
them  from  the  Boijite  or  Garrison  Mamelukes,  another  body  of  this  militia,  formed 
by  the  Baharite  sultan,  Kelaun,  to  counterbalance  the  authority  usurped  by  the 
Tnritish  emirs.  The  Borjites  derived  their  name  fh>m  the  forts  which  they  garri- 
Boned;  they  soon  increuMd  in  power^and  made  the  Baharite  dynasty  undergo  the 
fate  it  inflicted  on  the  Ayubite  sultans.  They  rose  against  thJeir  mastevs  (a.  d. 
1382),  gained  possession  of  the  supreme  authority,  and  placed  one  of  their  chieis 
on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  The  Borjites  in  their  turn  were  oYerthrown  by  the 
OttoaHuBs  (a.  x>«  1517). 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  REVIVAL  OF  LITERATURE ;   THE  PROGRESS  OP 
CIVILIZATION  AND  INVENTION. 

&I0TIO9  L— i>ee2tfM  of  the  Paptd  Power. — The  Qreai  SM»m  of&te  Wut, 

Clement  V.,  elevated  to  the  papacy  by  the  influence  of  the  Freack 
king,  Philip  the  Fair,  to  gratify  his  patron,  abstained  from  going  to 
Rome,  had  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  performed  at  Lyons,  and 
fixed  his  residence  at  Avignon  (a.  d.  1309). 

Philip  further  insisted  that  the  memory  of  Boniface  should  be  stig- 
matized, and  his  bones  disinterred  and  ignominiously  burned.  Clement 
was  afraid  to  refuse  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  dreaded  the  scandal  of 
such  a  proceeding,  and  the  danger  of  such  a  precedent  i  he  therefore 
resolved  to  temporize,  and  persuaded  Philip  to  adjourn  the  matter  until 
a  general  council  should  be  assembled.  But  some  sacrifice  was  neces- 
sary to  appease  the  royal  thirst  for  vengeance,  and  the  iliuatrious  order 
of  the  Templars  was  sacrificed  by  the  head  of  that  church  it  had  been 
instituted  to  defend.  On  the  13th  of  October,  1307,  all  the  knights  of 
that  order  were  simultaneously  arrested;  they  were  accused  of  the 
most  horrible  and  improbable  crimes ;  evidence  was  sought  by  every 
means  that  revenge  and  cupidity  could  suggest ;  the  torture  of  the  rack 
was  used  with  unparalleled  violence  to  extort  confession ;  and  aentenee 
of  condemnation  was  finally  pronounced  on  these  unfortunate  men^ 
whose  only  crime  was  the  wealth  of  their  order,  and  their  adherence 
to  the  papal  cause  in  the  reign  of  Boniface. 

The  assassination  of  the  emperor  Albert  inspired  Philip  with  the 
hope  of  procuring  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  for  his  brother,  and  he 
hastened  to  Avignon  to  claim  the  promised  aid  of  the  pope*  But 
though  Clement  had  abandoned  Italy  to  tyrants  and  factions,  he  had 
not  resigned  the  hope  of  re-establishing  the  papal  power  over  the  penin- 
sula, and  he  shuddered  at  the  prospect  of  a  French  emperor  reconciling 
the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  crushing  opposition  by  the  aid  of  his 
royal  brother,  and  fixing  the  imperial  authority  on  a  permanent  baflis  ; 
he  therefore  secretly  instigated  the  German  princes  to  hasten  the  elec- 
tion, and  Henry  VII.  of  Luxemburg  was  chosen  at  his  suggestion. 
Though  Henry  possessed  little  hereditary  influence,  his  character  and 
talents  secured  him  obedience  in  Germany ;  he  had  thus  leisure  to  at- 
tend to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  which  no  emperor  had  visited  during  the 
preceding  half  century.  He  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  band  of  faithful 
followers  ;  the  cities  and  their  tyrants,  as  if  impressed  by  magic  witl^ 
unusual  respect  for  the  imperial  majesty,  tendered  him  their  allegiance, 
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and  the  peninsula,  for  a  brief  apace,  submitted  to  orderly  government. 
But  the  rivalry  of  the  chief  cities,  the  ambition  of  powerful  barons,  and 
the  intrigues  of  Clement,  soon  excited  fresh  commotions,  which  Heniy 
had  not  the  means  of  controlling. 

The  council  of  Vienne  had  been  summoned  for  the  posthumous  trial 
of  Boniface  VI II.,  and  an  examination  of  the  charges  brought  against 
the  Templars  (a.  d.  1309).  Twenty-three  witnesses  gave  evidence 
against  the  deceased  pontiff,  and  fully  established  the  charges  of  profli- 
gacy and  infidelity  ;  but  Clement's  own  immoralities  were  too  flagrant 
for  him  to  venture  on  establishing  such  a  principle  as  the  forfeiture  of 
the  papacy  for  criminal  indulgences,  and  the  confession  that  Chris- 
tianity had  been  described  by  a  pope  as  a  lucrative  fable,  was  justly 
regarded  as  dangerous,  not  only  to  the  papacy,  but  to  religion  itself. 
Philip  was  persuaded  to  abandon  the  prosecution,  and  a  bull  was  issued 
acqutttiog  Boniface,  but,  at  the  same  time,  justifying  the  motives  of  his 
accusers.  The  order  of  the  Templars  was  formally  abolished,  and  their 
estates  transferred  to  the  Hospitidlers,  or  Knightn  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  the  Hospitallers  were  forced  to  pay  such  large  sums  to 
Philip  and  the  princes  who  had  usurped  the  Temple  lands,  that  they 
were  impoverished  rather  than  enriched  by  the  grant.  The  council 
passed  several  decrees  against  heretics,  and  made  some  feeble  efforts 
to  reform  the  lives  of  the  clergy ;  finally,  it  ordained  a  new  crusade, 
which  had  no  result  but  the  filling  of  the  papal  cofiers  with  gifts  from 
the  devout,  bribes  from  the  politic,  and  the  purchase-money  of  indul- 
gences from  the  cowardly. 

When  the  emperor  Henry  YII.  was  crowned  at  Rome,  he  establish- 
ed a  tribunal  to  support  his  authority  over  the  cities  and  princes  of 
Italy ;  sentence  of  forfeiture  was  pronounced  against  Robert,  king  of 
Naples,  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  this  prince,  to  the  great  indignation 
of  the  French  monarch,  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  The 
pope  interfered  to  protect  the  cousin  of  his  patron,  Philip ;  the  wars 
between  the  papacy  and  the  empire  were  about  to  be  renewed,  when 
Henry  died  suddenly  at  Bonconventio,  in  the  state  of  Sienna.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  the  emperor  was  poisoned  by  his  confessor,  a 
Dominican  monk,  who  administered  the  fatal  dose  in  the  eucharist. 
Clement  fulminated  two  bulls  against  Henry's  memory,  accusing  him 
of  perjury  and  ueurpatior  ;  he  also  annulled  the  sentence  against  Rob- 
ert of  Naples,  and  nominated  that  prince  imperial  vicar  of  Italy. 

The  death  of  Henry  exposed  Germany  to  the  wars  of  a  disputed 
succession  ;  that  of  Clement,  which  soon  followed,  produced  alarming 
dissensions  in  the  church.  Philip  did  not  long  survive  the  pontifiT,  and 
his  successor,  Louis  X.,  was  too  deeply  sunk  in  dissipation  to  regard 
the  concerns  of  the  papacy.  Twenty-seven  months  elapsed  in  contests 
between  the  French  and  Italian  cardinals,  each  anxious  to  have  a  pon- 
tiff of  their  own  nation.  When  first  they  met  in  conclave,  at  Carpen- 
tras,  the  town  was'  fired  in  a  battle  between  their  servants,  and  the  car- 
dinals, escaping  from  their  burning  palace  through  the  windows,  dis- 
persed without  coming  to  any  decision.  At  length,  Philip  the  Long, 
count  of  Poictiers,  assembled  the  cardinals  at  Lyons,  having  voluntarily 
sworn  that  he  would  secure  their  perfect  freedom.  During  their  de- 
liberations, the  death  of  Louis  X.  gave  Philip  the  regency,  and  soon 
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sfter  the  crown  of  Franco  ;  the  first  use  he  made  of  hie*  power  was  to 
shut  up  the  cardinals  in  close  conclave,  and  compel  them  to  expedite 
the  election.  Thus  coerced,  they  engaged  to  choose  the  pontiff  who 
should  be  nominated  by  the  Cardinal  de  Porto ;  this  prelate,  to  the 
|preat  surprise  of  all  parties,  named  himself,  and  was  soon  after  solemnly 
installed  at  Avignon,  under  the  title  of  John  XXII. 

Europe  was  at  this  period  in  a  miserable  state  of  distraction.  Italy 
was  convulsed  by  the  civil  wars  between  the  Guelphs  and  GhibeUines, 
whose  animosities  were  secretly  instigated  by  the  mtrigues  of  the  idng 
of  Naples ;  Spain  and  Portugal  were  harassed  by  the  struggles  between 
the  Christians  and  the  Moors  ;  England  and  France  were  at  war  with 
each  other,  while  both  were  distracted  by  internal  conunotions ;  two 
emperors  unfurled  their  hostile  banners  in  Germany ;  and,  finally,  the 
Ottoman  Turks  were  steadily  advancing  toward  Constantinople.  In 
these  difficult  dmes,  John  displayed  great  policy ;  he  refused  to  recog- 
nise either  of  the  rivals  to  the  empire,  and  took  advantage  of  their  dis<^ 
sensions  to  revive  the  papal  claims  to  the  supremacy  of  Italy.  But  the 
battle  of  Muhldorf  having  established  Louis  of  Bavaria  on  the  imperial 
throne,  John^  who  had  previously  been  disposed  to  favor  the  duke  of 
Austria,  vainly  attempted  to  gain  over  the  successful  sovereign.  Louis 
sent  efficient  aid  to  the  GhibeUines,  and  the  papal  party  in  ludy  seemed 
on  the  point  of  being  destroyed.  John,  forced  to  seek  for  allies,  re- 
solved to  ofifer  the  imperial  crown  to  Charles  the  Fair,  who  had  just 
succeeded  his  brother  Philip  on  the  throne  of  France.  The  Germans, 
ever  jealous  of  the  French,  were  filled  with  indignation  when  they 
heard  that  the  pope  was  endeavoring  to  remove  their  popular  emperor  i 
Louis  summoned  a  diet,  in  which  he  puhhcly  refuted  the  charges 
brought  against  him  by  the  court  of  Avignon ;  several  learned  men 
published  treatises  to  prove  the  subordination  of  the  ecclesiastical  to 
the  imperial  authority ;  the  chapter  of  Freysingen  expelled  the  bishop 
for  his  attachment  to  the  pope  ;  and  the  citizens  of  Strasburg  threw  a 
priest  into  the  Rhine,  for  daring  to  a&x  a  copy  of  John's  condemnation 
of  Louis  to  the  gates  of  the  cathedral.  Even  the  religious  orders  were 
divided ;  for,  wmle  the  Dominicans  adhered  to  the  pope,  the  Francis^ 
cans  zealously  supported  the  cause  of  the  emperor. 

Irritated  rather  than  discouraged  by  anathemas,  Louis  led  an  army 
into  Italy,  traversed  the  Appenines,  received  the  iron  crown  of  Lom- 
bardy  at  Milan,  and,  advancing  to  Rome,  found  a  schismatic  bishop 
willing  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation.  It  was  in  vain  that 
John  declared  these  proceedings  void,  and  issued  new  bulls  of  excom- 
munication ;  the  emperor  conciliated  the  Guelphs  by  his  real  or  pre- 
tended zeal  for  orthodoxy^  and,  confident  in  his  strength,  ventured  to 
pronounce  sentence  of  deposition  and  death  against  Jolm,  and  to  procure 
the  election  of  Nicholas  V.  by  the  Roman  clergv  and  people.  The 
Franciscans  declared  in  favor  of  the  antipope,  who  was,  one  of  tkeir 
body ;  and  if  Louis  had  shown  prudence  ana  forbearance  equal  to  hia 
vigor,  the  cause  of  Pope  John  would  have  been  irretrievably  ruined. 
But  the  avarice  of  the  emperor  alienated  the  affections,  not  only  of  the. 
Romans,  but  of  many  Italian  princes,  who  had  hitherto  been  attached 
to  the  Ghibelline  party ;  he  was  deserted  by  his  chief  supporters,  and 
he  embraced  the  pretext  afforded  him  by  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Aue* 
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tria,  to  return  to  Bavaria.  Nicholas,  abandoned  by  bis  allies,  was  forced 
to  surrender  to  the  pope,  and  qialy  obtained  his  life  by  submitting  to  ap- 
pear before  John,  with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and  to  ask  pardon  of  the 
pope  and  the  public,  for  the  scandal  he  had  occasioned  (a^  d.  1330)* 
Though  by  this  humiliation  the  antipope  escaped  immediate  death,  he 
was  detained  a  close  prisoner  for  the  remainder  of  his  days,  "  treated,** 
says  a  contemporary,  '*  like  a  friend,  but  watched  like  an  enemy." 

The  emperor  would  doubtless  have  suffered  severely  for  his  share  in 
llie  elevation  of  Nicholas,  had  not  the  church  been  distuibed  by  a  re- 
ligious controversy.  In  a  discourse  at  Avignon,  the  pope  maintained 
that  the  souls  of  tne  blessed  would  not  enjoy  the  full  fruition  of  celes- 
tial joys,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  "  the  beatific  vision,"  until  the  day  of  judg- 
ment. The  university  of  Paris,  and  several  leaders  of  the  mendicant 
orders,  declared  that  such  a  doctrine  was  heretical ;  Philip  of  Valois, 
who  had  only  recently  obtained  the  crown  of  France,  required  that  the 

E^pe  should  retract  his  assertions,  and  John  was  compelled  to  appease 
8  adversaries  by  equivocal  explanations.  The  dilute  afforded  the 
emperor  a  petext  for  refusing  obedience  to  the  papal  bulls,  and  appeal- 
ing to  a  general  council ;  new  wars  were  about  to  commence,  when 
John  died  at  Avignon,  leaving  behind  him  the  largest  treasure  that  had 
ever  been  amassed  by  a  pontiff. 

It  was  not  without  cause  that  the  ItaHans  named  the  sojourn  of  the 
popes  in  Avignon,  "  the  Babylonish  captivity."  The  strength  of  the 
papacy  was  shaken  to  its  very  foundation,  when  its  possessors  appear- 
ed mere  dependants  on  the  kings  df  France,  the  instruments  of  war  and 
of  power,  whose  possession  monarchs  contested,  while  they  spurned 
their  authority.  The  successor  of  John  owed  his  election  to  his  prom« 
ise,  that  he  would  not  reside  at  Rome  :  he  took  the  title  of  Benedict 
XII.,  and  began  his  reign  by  an  attempt  to  restore  peace  to  the  church 
and  to  the  empire.  Plulip  of  Yalois  had  other  interests,  and  he  com» 
polled  the  pope  to  adopt  his  views.  Edward  III.  was  preparing  to  as- 
sert his  claims  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  Philip  feared  that  he  would 
be  supported  by  his  brother-in-law,  the  emperor ;  he  therefore  threat- 
ened  Benedict  with  his  vengeance,  if  he  should  enter  into  negotiations 
with  Louis,  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  earnestness,  he  seized  the  revenues 
of  the  cardinals.  The  king  of  England  and  the  German  emperor,  aware 
that  the  pope  was  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  dis- 
regarded his  remonstrances  and  derided  his  threats.  Benedict  had  not 
courage  or  talents  adequate  to  the  crisis  ;  his  death  delivered  the  papacy 
from  Sie  danger  of  sinking  into  contempt,  under  a  feeble  ruler,  who 
sacrificed  everything  to  his  love  of  ease  ;  the  cardinals,  in  choosing  a 
successor,  sought  a  pontiff  whose  energy  and  ambition  might  again  in- 
vest the  church  with  political  power. 

Clement  YL,  unanimously  chosen  by  the  electors,  commenced  his 
reien  by  claiming  the  restoration  of  those  rights  of  the  holy  see  which 
had  fallen  into  abeyance  during  the  government  of  his  feeble  predeces- 
sor. The  Romans  sent  a  deputation  to  request  that  he  would  return  to 
iSie  city,  and  appoint  the  celebration  of  a  jubilee  at  the  middle  of  the 
century;  Clement  granted  the  latter  request,  but  he  refused  to  visit 
Rome,  through  dread  of  the  turbulent  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  (a.  d. 
1849).    Btit  Clement  did  not  neglect  the  affairs  of  Italy,  though  he 
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refused  to  reside  in  the  country :  Roger,  king  of  Naples,  at  bis  death 
bequeathed  bis  kingdom  to  his  daughter  Jane,  or  Joan,  and  named  a 
council  of  regency :  Clement'  insisted  that  the  government,  during  the 
minority  of  the  princess,  belonged  to  the  holy  see  ;  he,  therefore,  an« 
dulled  the  king's  will,  and  sent  a  papal  legate  to  preside  over  the 
administration.  The  emperor  Louis  v .  sent  an  ambassador  to  the 
pope,  soliciting  absolution ;  Clement  demanded  humiliating  submissions, 
which  were  indignantly  reAised ;  upon  which  the  anathemas  were  re« 
newed,  and  the  German  electors  were  exhorted  to  choose  a  new  sover- 
eign. As  if  resolved  to  brave  all  die  princes  that  opposed  the  king  of 
France,  Clement  nominated  cardinals  to  the  vacant  benefices  in  £ng« 
land  ;  but  Edward  III.,  supported  by  his  clergy  and  people,  refused  to 
admit  the  intruders ;  nor  could  any  treats  of  ecclesiastical  censure 
shake  his  resolution.  About  the  same  time,  Clement  conferred  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Canary  islands  on  Prince  Louis  of  Spain,  as  Adrian 
had  given  Ireland  to  the  English  king.  '^  In  these  grants,"  says  Heniy, 
**  the  pretensions  of  the  popes  seem  to  be  less  remarkable  than  the  ere- 
duli^  of  princes." 

The  pusillanimity  of  Louis  Y.  is  more  surprising  than  the  credulity 
of  those  who  obtained  papal  grants  to  confirm  questionable  titles; 
though  supported  by  ail  the  princes  and  most  of  the  prelates  in  Ger- 
many, the  en^peror  sought  to  purchase  pardon  by  submission ;  but  the 
Diet  would  not  allow  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  pope  to  be  recog- 
nised, and  the  humiliations  to  which  Louis  submitted  alienated  his 
friends,  withont  abating  the  hostility  of  his  enemies. 

But  Italy  was  now  the  theatre  of  events  calculated  to  divert  publie 
attention  from  the  quarrels  of  the  pope.  Jane,  queen  of  Naples,  htA 
married  Andrew,  brother  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  whose  family  had 
ancient  claims  on  the  Neapolitan  crown.  Political  jeak>usy  disturbed 
the  ham>ony  of  the  marriage ;  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  the  courtiers 
against  Andrew ;  he  was  murdered  in  his  wife's  bed,  and  she  was  more 
than  suspected  of  having  consented  to  the  crime.  Clement  shared  die 
general  indignation  excited  by  this  atrocity,  and,  in  his  chimerical 
quality  of  suzerian  of  Naples,  ordered  that  a  strict  search  should  be 
made  after  the  mxtrderers,  against  whom  he  denounced  sentence  of  ex- 
communication (a.  d.  1346).  Jane  soon  conciliated  the  pontifT,  and 
purchased  a  sentence  of  acquittal,  by  selling  her  pretensions  to  tber 
county  of  Avignon  for  a  very  moderate  sum,  which,  it  may  be  added, 
was  never  paid.  But  the  king  of  Hungary  was  not  so  easily  satisfied ; 
he  levied  a  powerful  army  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  brother ;  aad  the 
emperor  of  Germany  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  venting  hie 
resentment  on  the  Guelphs  and  the  partisans  of  the  king  of  Fmnce,  to 
whose  intrigues  he  attributed  the  continuance  of  the  papal  excommuni- 
cations. 

Clement  saw  the  danger  with  which  he  was  menaced  by  the  Hunga-' 
rian  league  ;  to  avert  it,  he  negotiated  with  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and 
prevailed  upon  some  of  the  German  electors  to  nominate  that  monarch's 
son,  Charles,  marquis  of  Moravia,  to  the  empire.  The  new  sovereign 
agreed  to  recognise  all  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  popes,  which  faJs 
predecessors  had  so  strenuously  resisted;  but  no  real  authority  was 
Added  to  the  papacy  by  this  degradation  of  tiie  empire ;  e¥tn  Ciemeai 
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was  aware  tliat  Iiis  authozi^  should  be  supported  by  aitifice  and  nego- 
tiation, rather  than  by  any  direct  assertion  of  power. 

While  the  princes  of  Europe  were  gradually  emancipating  them- 
selves from  the  thraldom  of  the  pontiffs,  a  remarkahle  revolution  wrested 
Rome  itaelf  from  their  grasp,  and  revived  for  a  moment  the  glories  of 
the  ancient  republic.  Rienzi,  a  young  enthusiast  of  great  learning,  but 
humble  origin,  addressed  a  pathetic  speech  to  his  countrymen  on  the 
deplorable  state  of  their  city  and  the  happiness  of  their  ancient  liber^. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  his  eloquence,  that  the  citizens  immediately 
elected  him  tribune  of  the  people,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  supreme 
power  (a,  d.  1347).  He  immediately  degraded  the  senators  appointed 
by  the  pope,  punished  with  death  several  malefactors  of  high  rank,  and 
banished  the  Orsini,  the  Colonnas,  and  other  noble  families,  whose  fac- 
tions had  filled  the  city  with  confusion.  The  messengers  sent  by  the 
tribune  to  announce  his  elevation  were  everywhere  received  with  great 
respect ;  not  only  the  Italian  cities,  but  even  foreign  princes,  sought  his 
alliance :  the  king  of  Hungary  and  the  queen  of  Naples  appealed  to  him 
as  a  mediator  and  judge,  Qie  emperor  Louis  sought  his  friendship,  and 
the  pope  wrote  him  a  letter  approving  all  his  proceedings.  Such  unex- 
pected power  intoxicated  the  tribune  ;  he  summoned  the  candidates  (ox 
the  empire  to  appear  before  him,  he  issued  an  edict  declaring  Rome  the 
metropolis  of  the  world,  and  assumed  several  strange  titles  that  prove 
both  his  weakness  and  his  vanity.  This  extravagance  proved  hia  ruin ; 
Rienzi  was  excommunicated  by  the  pope,  the  banished  nobles  entered 
Rome,  the  fickle  populace  deserted  the  tribune,  and  after  wandering 
about  for  some  time  in  various  disguises,  he  was  arrested  by  the  papal 
ministers,  and  sent  to  Avignon,  where  he  was  detained  a  close  prisoner. 

In  the  meantime,  the  king  of  Hungary  had  entered  Italy ;  Jane, 
whose  recent  marriage  to  the  duke  of  Tarentum,  one  of  the  murderers 
of  her  husband,  had  given  great  ofience  to  her  subjects,  abandoned  the 
NeapoUtan  territories  at  his  approach,  and  souglu  refuge  at  Avignon. 
But  a  dreadful  pestilence,  which  at  this  time  desolated  southern  Europe, 
compelled  the  king  of  Hungary  to  abandon  the  territories  he  had  so 
easily  acquired.  About  the  same  time,  the  death  of  the  emperor  Louis 
left  Charles  without  a  rival ;  and  Clement  resolved  to  take  advantage 
of  the  favorable  juncture  to  restore  the  papal  authority  in.  Italy.  He 
ordered  a  jubilee  to  be  celebrated  at  Rome ;  he  excommunicated  Vis- 
conti,  archbishop  of  Milan,  but  afterward  sold  absolution  to  this  prelate, 
who  wa«  formidable  as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier ;  finally,  he  persuaded 
the  king  of  Hungary  and  the  queen  of  Naples  to  submit  their  differences 
to  his  ubitration.  But  the  court  of  Avignon  was  devoted  to  the  house 
of  Anjou ;  it  did  not  venture  to  pronounce  the  queen  innocent,  but  it 
declared  that  a  weak  woman  could  not  resist  the  temptations  of  evil 
spirits,  and  decided  that  she  should  be  restored  to  her  kingdom  on  pay- 
ing a  subsidy  to  the  king  of  Hungaiy.  That  generous  prince  refused 
the  money,  declaring  that  he  had  taken  up  arms  to  avenge  the  murder 
of  his  brother,  not  to  gain  a  paltry  bribe.  Thus  the  pontiff  still  seemed 
the  arbitrator  of  kings ;  some  years  before  he  had  engaged  Humbert,  a 
prince  of  southern  France,  to  bequeath  his.  dominions  to  the  French 
king,  on  the  condition  that  the  eldest  son  of  that  monarch  should  take 
the  title  of  dauphin  i  he  bad  been  victorious,  though  by  accident,  in  hia 
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eontest  wiih  die  emperor  Louis,  and  at  his  death  Clement  left  the 
papacy  in  full  possession  of  all  its  titles  to  supreme  power. 

But  while  the  nominal  authwity  of  the  pi^Mcy  was  as  great  as  ever, 
its  real  power  was  considerably  weakened.  Innocent  VI.,'  unable  to 
escape  from  the  yoke  which  the  kings  of  France  had  imposed  on  the 
popes  during  their  residence  at  Avignon,  resolved  to  recover  the  ancient 
patrimony  of  St.  Peter ;  Rienzi  was  summoned  from  his  dungeon,  and 
was  sent  back  to  Rome  with  the  title  of  senator.  But  the  turbulent 
Romans  soon  grew  weaiy  of  their  former  favorite  and  Rienzi  was  mur- 
dered by  the  populace,  at  the  time  he  was  most  zealously  laboring  to 
chastise  the  disturbers  <^  public  tranquillity,  and  rescue  the  people  from 
the  oppression  of  the  nobles  (a.  d.  1354).  Soon  afterward  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.  entered  Rome,  and,  by  the  permission  of  the  pope,  was 
solemnly  crowned.  This  feeUe  prince  negotiated  with  all  parties,  and 
betrayed  all ;  he  sold  liberty  to  die  cities,  because  he  had  neither  the 
military  force  nor  the  political  power  to  defend  a  refosal,  and  he  sub* 
mitted  to  receive  a  passport  from  the  pope,  and  to  abide  in  Rome  only 
the  limited  period  prescribed  by  the  jealousy  of  the  pontiff. 

But  though  the  popes,  during  their  residence  at  Avignon,  favored  the 
discords  of  Italy,  stimulated  the  mutual  animosity  of  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines,  and  encouraged  civil  war  in  the  empire,  they  were  desirous 
to  terminate  the  sanguinary  struggles  for  the  crown  of  France,  and  made 
several  efforts  to  reconcile  the  English  Edward  to  the  house  of  Valois. 
Edward  was  not  to  be  checked  in  his  career  of  victory ;  the  glory  of 
the  French  arms  was  destroyed  at  Crecy,  and  the  king  of  France  him* 
self  became  a  prisoner  at  Poictiers.  It  was  through  the  mediadon  of 
Innocent  VI.  that  King  John  recovered  his  liberty,  and  the  war  between 
England  and  France  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Bredgny.  Soon 
after  his  deliverance,  John,  distressed  for  money,  was  induced  by  a  large 
bribe  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Visconti,  the  most  formidable 
enemy  of  the  church,  while  Innocent  was  too  occupied  by  nearer  dan- 
gers to  prevent  an  alliance  so  injurious  to  his  interests.  The  numerous 
bands  of  mercenaries,  who  were  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  res- 
toradon  of  peace,  formed  themselves  into  independent  bands,  called  Free 
Companies,  and  quitting  the  southern  districts  of  France,  already  deso- 
lated by  frequent  campaigns,  directed  their  march  toward  Provence. 
The  anathemas  hurled  against  them  neither  retarded  their  progress  nor 
diminished  their  number ;  a  crusade  was  vainly  preached;  no  soldiers 
would  enlist,  when  the  only  pay  was  indulgences;  die  plundering 
hordes  approached  Avignon,  and  the  treasures  of  the  ecclesiasdcs  were 
on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  these  unscrupulous  spoilers. 
By  pajring  a  large  bribe,  and  giving  them  absoludon  for  all  their  sins. 
Innocent  prevailed  upon  the  Free  Companies  to  turn  aside  from  Avignon 
and  enter  into  the  service  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  was  engaged 
in  the  war  against  the  Viscond. 

Urban  V.  succeeded  Innocent,  and  though,  like  him,  inclined  to  favor 
the  king  of  France,  he  became  convinced  that  die  residence  of  the  popes 
at  Avignon  was  injurious  to  his  interests.  The  emperor  solicited  Urban 
to  visit  Rome,  and  the  Free  Companies  having  again  extorted  a  large 
bribe,  for  sparing  Avignon,  the  pope  hasted  to  leave  a  residence  where 
he  was  exposed  to  insult  and  subservient  to  foreign  authority.    The 
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pope  was  reeeived  in  Italy  with  great  joy,  the  empeior  Charies  baa* 
tened  to  meet  him,  and  gave  the  last  example  of  imperial  degiadatioB, 
by  leading  the  horse  on  which  the  pontiiT  rode  when  he  made  hit  tri- 
amphal  entry  into  Rome  (a.  d.  1368).  This  qMetaole,  instead  .of  grati- 
fying the  Italians,  filed  them  with  rage ;  they  ti^ated  the  emperor  with 
so  much  contempt,  that  he  soon  returned  to  Germany;  sad  Urban, 
Ending  that  he  could  not  check  the  republican  licentiousness  which  had 
so  long  prevailed  in  Rome  and  the  other  cities  of  the  patrimony  of  St. 
Peter,  began  to  languish  for  the  more  tranquil  retirement  of  Avignon. 
Hie  only  advantage  he  nined  by  his  visit  to  Italy,  was  the  empty  honor 
of  seeing  the  emperor  of  the  east  bow  at  his  footstool,  and  offer  as  the 
reward  of  aid  against  the  Turks,  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  But  Urban  could  not  prevail  upon  the  western  princes  to 
combine  in  defence  of  Constantinople*;  and  the  Greek  emperor  would 
have  been  unable  to  gain  the  consent  of  his  subjects  to  lay  aside  either 
fte  peculiar  oeremonies  or  doctrines  that  had  severed  their  church  from 
the  papacy.  The  renewal  of  the  war  between  France  and  England; 
when  Charles  Y.  succeeded  the  imbecOe  John,  afforded  Urban  a  pre* 
text  for  returning  to-  Avignon.  Death  seized  him  soon  after  he  reached 
the  city,  and  Gregory  XI.  was  chosen  his  successor. 

Gregory's  great  object  was  to  break  the  power  of  the  Viaconti,  who 
had  become  the  virtual  sovereigns  of  northern  Italy ;  but  he  did  not 
neglect  the  general  interests  of  the  church,  exerting  himself  diligently 
to  suppress  heresy.  The  emperor  created  the  pontiff  his  vicar,  and 
Gregory,  to  support  his  authority,  took  some  of  the  free  companies 
into  pay,  and  among  the  rest  a  band  of  Englishmen  commanded  by 
John  Hawkwood.  It  was  of  importance  to  gain  over  the  city  of  Flor* 
ence ;  the  papal  legate  thought  that  this  object  could  best  be  obtained 
by  producing  a  famine,  and  stimulating  the  eitiaens  by  the  pressure  of 
want  to  rise  against  their  government.  In  pursusnce  of  this  infamous 
policy,  means  were  taken  to  cut  off  the  import  of  com,  while  Hawk- 
wood  ravaged  the  territory  of  the  city  and  destroyed  the  harvests.  Of 
nil  the  Italian  people,  the  Florentines  had  been  the  most  constant  in 
their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  holy  see— their  indignation  was 
therefore  excessive,  and  liieir  hate  implacable. 

A  general  revolt  against  the  papal  power  was  soon  organized 
through  Italy  by  the  outraged  Florentines ;  they  embroidered  the  word 
Ltbertas  on  their  standa^s  in  letters  of  gold,  whUe  their  emissaries 
preached  freedom  in  the  cities,  in  the  castles,  and  in  the  cottages ;  the 
summons  was  eagerly  heard,  and  the  states  of  the  church  soon  refused 
to  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  its  head.  Gregory  sent  new  legates, 
and  menaced  the  confederates  with'  excommunication ;  he  ptoaonnced 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  Florentines,  exhorting  all 
princes  to  confiscate  the  property  of  those  who  should  be  fovnd  in 
their  several  dominions,  and  to  sell  their  persons  into  slavery; — an 
iniquitous  edict,  which  was  partially  acted  upon  both  in  France  and 
England :  new  hordes  of  mercenaries  were  taken  into  pay,  and  when 
the  citizens  of  Bologna  applied  to  the  legate  for  pardon,  he  replied 
ihat  be  woaid  not  quit  their  citf  until  he  had  bathed  his  hands  and 
feel  in  their  blood.  The  Florantinea  were  imdannted,  but  the  ^S'^ 
tmion  and  mutual  jealousies  between  the  other  eonfederates  proved 
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iatal  to  the  national  cause ;  the  citizens  of  Rome  were  anxiovs  to  haye 
tho  pontifical  court  restored  to  their  city,  and  to  obtain  this  desirable 
object,  they  willingly  sacrificed  their  claims  to  freedom.  In  their  state 
of  moral  degradation,  indeed,  they  were  unable  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  rational  liberty,  and  unfit  to  exercise  its  privileges. 

During  these  commotions  in  Italy,  Gregory,  being  informed  of  the 
reformed  doctrines,  or,  as  he  called  them,  the  heresies  published  in 
England  by  John  Wicklifife,  wrote  to  the  chancellor  and  university  of 
Oxford,  severely  reproving  them  for  permitting  such  opinions  to  be 
promulgated,  and  ordaining  that  Wickliffe  should  be  brought  to  trial 
before  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  Similar  letters  were  sent  to  Richard 
IL,  the  young  king  of  England,  who  had  just  succeeded  his  graud- 
father  Edward  III.,  but  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and  several  other  noUes 
took  the  reformer  under  their  protection ;  Wiokliffe  was  rescued  from 
the  malice  of  his  enemies,  while  his  doctrines  rapidly,  though  secretly, 
spread  not  only  through  Italy,  but  through  Germany.  The  chief 
articles  he  was.  accused  of  teaching,  were,  that  the  wafer  in  the 
eucharist,  afler  consecration)  is  not  the  real  body  of  Christ,  but  ifa^ 
figure  only ;  that  the  Roman  church  had  no  right  to  be  the  head  of  all 
churches ;  that  the  pope  has  no  more  authority  than  ai^  other  priest ; 
that  lay  patrons  may,  and  ought  to,  deprive  a  delinquent  church  of  its 
temporal  possessions ;  that  the  gospel  was  sufficient  to  direct  any 
Christian ;  that  no  prelate  of  the  church  ought  to  have  prisons  fov 
punishing  delinquents.  The  publication  of  these  sentiments  enraged 
Gregory,  who  had,  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  reigu,  shown 
himsell  a  virulent  persecutor,  and  procured  the  burning  of  several  un« 
fortunate  wretches  accused  of  heresy,  both  in  France  and  Germany. 
Scarcely  had  he  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome,  when  he  pre- 
pared to  take  some  efiective  measures  for  checking  the  progress  of 
innovation.  But  domestic  troubles  soon  engaged  his  attention;  the 
Romans,  who  had  received  him  on  his  first  arrival  with  so  much  ea-* 
thusiasm»  soon  began  to  brave  his  authority  and  disobey  his  edicts; 
bafRed  in  his  expectations  of  peace  and  power,  he  even  contemplated 
returning  to  Avignon,  where  part  of  the  papal  coort  still  continued* 
But  before  taking  this  step,  he  resolved  to  seoure  the  tranquillity  of 
Italy,  and,  if  possible,  avert  the  divisions  which  he  foresaw  would 
probably  trouble  the  church  after  his  death  (a.  d.  1378).  A  congress 
was  opened  at  Serazanas,  but  before  its  deliberations  could  pioducQ 
any  important  result,  Gregory  was  seized  with  mortal  illness,  and  aU 
hopes  of  peace  were  destroyed  by  the  schism  which  arose  respecting 
the  choice  of  his  successor. 

The  death  of  Gregory  XI.  was  the  commencement  of  a  n&w  era  foe 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  world,  from  which  the  popes  had  been  abseni 
during  so  many  years.  Pride,  interest,  and  self-love,  combined  to  attach 
the  Romans  to  the  papacy ;  had  they  combined  with  the  Florentines,  it 
is  possible  that  the  cities  of  Italy  might  have  formed  a  confoderaqy  suf-< 
ficiently  strong  to  defy  an  absent  pope,  and  an  emperor  powerless  and 
distant ;  perhaps  they  njught  even  l^ve  solved  the  problem  which  stitt 
continues  to  baffle  statesmen,  and  form  a  federative  union  in  Italy.  Bui 
the  Romans  were  incapable  of  such  profound  views ;  they  looked  to 
nothing  beyond  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  residence  of  the 
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papal  cooTt ;  and,  instead  of  aiming  at  revinng  their  ancient 

they  contented  themaelveB  with  disputing  the  profits  that  had  hitherto 

heen  enjoyed  by  the  city  of  Arignon. 

No  sooner  had  the  cardinahi,  the  majority  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
French  party,  shut  themselves  up  in  a  conclave,  than  the  Romans  were 
filled  with  alarm  lest  a  Transalpine  prelate  should  be  chosen,  who  would 
establish  his  court  at  Avignon.  They  assembled  in  arms  round  the 
Vatican,  and  by  their  menaces  sent  terror  into  its  inmost  recesses. 
They  demanded  that  the  new  pope  should  be  an  Italian ;  this  was  the 
only  virtue  they  required  in  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  The  French 
caidinals,  already  disunited,  were  intimidated  bv  these  clamors ;  they 
gave  their  votes  to  a  Neapolitan  archbishop,  who  took  the  title  of  Ur- 
ban VI. 

The  cardinals  seem  to  have  expected  that  Urban,  who  was  cel6-* 
brated  for  his  modesty,  his  humilit)r,  and  his  skill  in  the  canon  law, 
would  have  acknowledged  that  his  election  was  vitiated  by  the  forde 
that  had  been  used,  and  that  he  would  therefore  have  aboicated  the 
pontificate.  But  Urban  soon  convinced  them  of  their  error ;  he  not 
only  showed  a  determination  to  retain  his  power,  but  openly  set  the 
discontented  cardinals  at  defiance.  In  a  public  discourse,  immediately 
after  his  coronation,  he  severely  reprehended  their  pomp  and  luxury, 
threatened  to  punish  those  who  had  been  convicted  of  receiving  bribes, 
and  reproached  some  of  them  by  name  for  corresponding  with  the 
enemies  of  the  church.  Exasperated  by  this  austerity,  the  <£scontented 
cardinals  fled  to  Anagni,  proclaimed  the  late  election  void,  sent  circu- 
lars to  all  Christian  princes  warning  them  not  to  acknowledge  Urban, 
took  a  body  of  Bretons  into  their  pay,  and,  relying  on  the  protection 
of  this  military  force,  excommunicated  the  new  pope  as  an  apostate 
usurper.  The  duke  of  Brunswick,  the  husband  of  Jane,  queen  of 
Naples,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  schism,  attempted  to  mediate-; 
bpt  his  efforts  to  effect  a  reconciliation  were  bafiled  by  the  resentment 
of  the  cardinals  and  the  haughtiness  of  Urban.  On  all  sides  proposals 
were  made  to  assemble  a  general  council,  but  the  pope,  the  cardinals, 
and  the  emperor,  disputed  dke  right  of  convocation ;  the  fortune  of  war 
could  alone  determine  the  fate  of  the  church. 

Urban  showed  no  desire  to  conciliate  his  opponents  ;  he  announced 
a  speedy  creation  of  new  cardinals  to  overwhelm  their  votes,  and 
threatened  the  queen  of  Naples  for  granting  them  protection.  He 
showed  similar  severity  in  his  conduct  to  the  Roman  aristocracy,  and, 
on  a  very  slight  pretext,  ventured  to  deprive  the  count  of  Fondi  of 
his  fiefs.  The  count  at  once  declared  himself  a  partisan  of  the 
cardinals ;  he  gave  them  shelter  in  the  town  of  Fondi,  where,  pro- 
tected by  Neapolitan  troops,  they  proceeded  to  a  new  election.  It  is 
said  by  many  historians  that  they  would  have  chosen  the  king  of 
France,  Charles  V.,  had  not  his  being  maimed  in  the  left  arm  incapaci- 
tated him  from  performing  the  ceremonies  of  the  mass ;  but  their  se- 
lection was  scarcely  less  swayed  by  temporal  motives  when  they  gave 
iheir  votes  to  Cardinal  Robert  of  Geneva,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Clement  VII.  This  prelate  had  served  in  the  field,  and  even  acquired 
some  reputation  as  a  warrior ;  but  he  was  generally  and  justly  hated  by 
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the  ItaliuiB  for  hating  massacred  all  the  inhabitants  of  Cesena  during 
the  Florentine  war. 

The  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  added  new  troubles  to  the 
complicated  policy  of  Europe ;  that  despicable  slave  of  superstition  had 
purchased  from  the  venal  electors  the  nomination  of  his  son  Wences- 
laus  as  his  successor ;  and  the  voung  prince,  from  the  moment  of  his 
succession,  gave  himself  up  to  the  practice  of  the  meanest  vices,  and 
wallowed  in  disgusting  debauchery.  These  crimes,  however,  did  not 
prevent  him  from  enjoying  the  favor  of  Urban,  whose  cause  he  warmly 
espoused — ^a  merit  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  pontiff,  compensated  for 
the  want  of  all  the  virtues. 

The  queen  of  Naples  declared  in  favor  of  Clement,  t^d  invited  him 
to  her  court.  So  great,  however,  was  the  hatred  of  a  French  pontiff, 
Aat,  in  spite  of  the  turbulent  disposition  of  Urban,  the  defection  of  the 
cardinals,  the  authority  of  the  queen,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  states  so 
recently  at  war  with  the  court  of  Rome,  all  Italy  declared  against 
Clement,  and  the  Neapolitans  showed  such  hatred  to  his  cause,  that  he 
was  forced  to  escape  by  sea  to  Marseilles,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
establish  his  court  at  Avignon. 

The  king  of  France,  Charles  V.,  had  eagerly  espoused  the  cause  of 
&e  cardinaJs  who  had  elected  the  antipope ;  most  of  them  were  his 
subjects,  and  all  were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  France ;  he  therefore 
declared  himself  the  partisan  of  Clement,  trusting  that  he  would  obtain 
important  political  advantages  by  the  residence  of  the  pope  at  Avignon. 
Unfortunately  the  result  was  to  involve  his  kingdom  in  a  ruinous  war, 
which  long  aoomed  France  to  loss  and  calamity. 

Urban's  vengeance  was  promptly  directed  against  the  queen  of  Na- 
ples, whose  supposed  muraer  of  her  husband,  thirty  years  before,  was 
still  remembered  to  her  disadvantage ;  he  declared  that  she  had  forfeited 
her  right  to  the  throne,  which  he  conferred  on  her  cousin  Charles  of 
Durazzo ;  and  to  support  this  king  of  his  vengeance,  he  not  only  sold 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  but  pledged  the  plate  belonging  to  the  churches. 
Jane,  driven  from  her  kingdom,  adopted  the  duke  of  Anjou  as  her  son 
and  successor;  the  French  monarchs  believed  themselves  bound  to 
support  his  claims,  and  exhausted  their  resources  in  the  effort. 

All  Europe  was  divided  by  the  schism :  Italy,  Holland,  Germanyi 
Bohemia,  Poland,  Hungary,  Flanders,  and  England,  declared  for  Ur- 
ban; while  Clement  was  supported  by  Spain,  Navarre,  Scotland, 
Savoy,  Lorraine,  and  France.  The  rival  popes  hurled  anathemas 
against  each  other ;  excommunication  was  answered  by  exconununica- 
tion ;  and  both  prepared  piles  to  bum  the  partisans  of  their  adversary 
as  heretics.  Charles  V.  set  the  example,  by  issuing  an  edict  confisca- 
ting  the  property  and  life  of  those  who  ventured  to  recognise  Urban  in 
his  dominions.  Urban  retorted,  by  preaching  a  crusade  against  Charles ; 
the  -English  eagerly  seized  this  pretext  for  renewing  war  against 
France,  and  a  powerful  army  entered  Britanny  to  support  its  duke 
against  his  liege  lord. 

The  death  of  Charles  Y.,  and  the  minority  of  his  son  Charles  VI., 
added  to  the  eml>arrassments  of  France ;  the  duke  of  Anjou  seized  the 
royal  treasures  to  support  his  claims  on  Naples ;  the  new  taxes  imposed 
upon  ^e  people  provoked  insurrection;  ihe  revolters  were  punished 
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with  remorseleaa  cruelty,  and  thej,  on  the  other  hand,  practised  horn- 
ble  retaliations  whenever  they  had  an  opportunity.  Charles  DiurazxOf 
in  the  meantime,  found  little  difficulty  in  taking  possession  of  the  Nea- 
politan territories ;  Jane,  abandoned  by  her  subjects,  was  forced  to  sur-i 
render  to  her  cousin,  and,  by  his  command,  was  stnmgled  in  prison 
(a.  d.  1382).  Louis  of  Anjou  immediately  claimed  her  inheritance, 
and,  having  obtained  the  investiture  of  Naples  from  Clement,  entered 
Italy  at  the  head  of  fifteen  thousand  men.  No  opposition  was  offered 
to  the  French  in  their  passage ;  Louis  reached  the  fKwtiers  of  the 
Abruzzi  in  safety,  and  was  there  joined  by  several  Neapolitan  nobles 
attached  to  the  memory  of  Jane,  and  anidous  to  avenge  her  death. 

Durazzo  was  unable  to  meet  his  enemy  in  the  field ;  but  he  garri- 
soned his  forti^sses,  encouraged  the  peasantiy  of  the  Abruzzi  to  harasa 
the  French  by  a  gueriUa  warfare,  and  destroyed  all  the  forage  and  pro- 
visions in  the  open  country.  Famine  and  pestilence  wasted  the  gaUant 
chivalry  of  France ;  the  duke  of  Anjou  fell  a  victim  to  a  fever,  whose 
severity  was  aggravated  by  his  disappointment ;  his  army  dispersedi 
and  many  noble  barons,  who  had  jomed  his  banners,  were  forced  to 
beg  their  way  home,  amid  the  jeers  and  insults  of  the  Italians.  The 
English,  commanded  by  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  made  a  feeble  attack 
upon  the  schismatic  French ;  they  were  defeated,  and  the  bishop  re- 
turned with  shame  to  his  diocese. 

Urban  disap|Nroved  of  the  cautious  policy  of  Durazzo,  and,  proceed* 
ing  to  Naples,  began  to  treat  the  king  as  his  vassal ;  Charles  tempo- 
rized, until  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  delivered  him  from  pressmg 
danger,  but  then  he  refused  all  obedience  to  the  pope,  and  treated  him 
so  uncivilly,  that  Urban  removed  to  Nocera.  Several  of  the  cardinals, 
weary  of  the  tyranny  to  which  they  were  sabjected,  plotted  the  murdei? 
of  the  pope;  but  their  conspiracy  was  discovered,  and  six  of  them 
were  sentenced  to  suffer  the  tortures  of  the  rack  that  they  might  be 
compelled  to  betray  their  accomplices.  Urban  personally  superintended 
these  cruelties,  and  suggested  new  modes  of  torture  to  the  execution- 
ers. When  confessions  were  thus  obtained,  he  degraded  the  cardinals 
from  their  dignity,  and  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication,  not 
only  against  them,  but  against  the  king  and  queen  of  Naples,  the  anti* 
pope  Clement,  his  cardinals,  and  his  adherents.  Durazzo,  justly  en- 
raged, marched  against  Nocera,  and  captured  the  town ;  but  the  pope 
found  shelter  in  the  citadel,  from  which  he,  several  times-a-day,  fulmi- 
nated anathemas  with  bell  and  candle  against  the  king  of  Naples  and 
his  army.  Urban  at  length  made  his  escape,  and,  embarking  on  board 
some  Genoese  galleys,  reached  Genoa  in  saifety,  where  he  was  honor- 
ably received  by  the  doge,  who  deemed  the  city  honored  by  his  pres-* 
ence.  During  ais  flight,  he  ordered  the  bishop  of  Aquila  to  be  mur- 
dered, suspecting  that  he  meditated  desertion ;  and  soon  after  he  put  to 
death  five  of  the  guilty  cardinals,  sparing  the  sixth,  who  was  an  Eng- 
lishmau)  at  the  intercession  of  Richard  II. — a  monarch  who  had  given 
the  weight  of  England's  influence  to  Urban's  cause. 

Clement  YII.  did  not  conduct  himself  one  whit  better  than  bis  rival ; 
he  insulted  and  imprisoned  the  German  and  Hungarian  ambassadoiSi 
who  were  sent  to  propose  expedients  for  terminating  the  schism ;  his 
exactions  from  the  churches  that  acknowledged  bis  authority  alienated 
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Ab  iBiiids  of  tkbse  whom  iheir  pdidctl  posifion  had  r&ngod  on  his 
flide;  his  inttigves  and  bis  seirility  wek>e  offensiTe  to  the  kings  that 
supported  him.  The  double  papacy  was  found  a  heavy  tax  on  Christen- 
dom ;  tnk  pontiff  collected  around  him  a  court  of  dissolute  and  prodi- 
gal cardinals,  whose  Ivnsh  ezpendilnre  was  supported  by  alienating 
Ihe  revenues  of  all  the.  benefices  within  their  grasp. 

But  die  kingdom  of  Naples  was  especially  destined  to  sufier  from 
fik^  schism ;  the  riyal  pontiffs  claimed  the  right  of  bestowing  the  Nea- 
politan crown  at  their  discretion,  and  their  pretensions  perpetuated 
ciTil  discord.  Charles  Durazzo  quitted  his  kingdoai  to  setsk  a  new 
crown  in  Hungary,  but  fell  a  victim  to  assassins  in  the  hour  of  success ; 
Margaret,  his  queen,  on  receiving  ^  news,  asstnned  the  regency,  and 
eansed  her  son  Ladislans  to  be  recognised  as  sovereign  by  the  states 
of  the  reafan.  But  Urban  YI.,  who  had  excommunicated  Charles  Da- 
neao,  pretended  diat  the  kingdom  of  Na^^es  reverted  as  a  vacant  fief 
to  the  holy  see,  and  began  forming  a  party  against  the  queen.  Clem- 
ent on  his  side  raised  a  similar  claim,  and  sold  the  church  plate  to  pay 
troops ;  be  zealously  supported  the  house  of  Anjou,  and  employed  Otho 
c^  Brunswick,  the  widower  of  die  unibrtonate  Jane,  to  expel  the  family 
of  Durazio. 

Hitherto  the  division  in  the  church  had  been  political ;  a  doctrinal 
oontxoversy,  however,  was  added  to  the  schism,  which,  though  it  led 
to  no  immediate  results,  deserves  to  be  briefly  described.  A  Dominican 
'doctor  of  divinity,  John  de  Mon9on,  preaching  on  the  doctrine  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  declared  that  the  virgin  Mary  was  conceived  in  sin.  But  the 
mculty  of  theology  in  the  mnversity  of  Paris,  the  Sorbonne,  declared 
that  his  assertion  was  an  impious  outrage  against  the  mother  of  Christ : 
the  doctors  added  that  the  prophesied  sacrifice  of  Christ  had  an  effect 
before  "its  accomplishment,  on  his  birth  and  that  of  his  modier,  nnd  to 
this  exemption  from  the  ordinary  law  of  humanity,  they  gave  the  name 
of  the  Iramacidate  Conception. 

The  worship  of  the  virgin  Mary  has  always  been  the  most  popular 
portion  of  the  Romish  liturgy ;  the  doctrine  of  the  Soibonne  seemed 
to  confer  new  honor  upon  her  name,  and  it  was  ardently  received  by 
multitudes  of  ignorant  enthusiasts. 

Mon900,  alarmed  at  the  ferment  he  had  miwittingly  excited,  fied  to 
Avignon.  The  entire  order  of  the  Dominicans,  enraged  to  find  one  of 
their  brethren  accused  of  heresy,  sent  seventy  of  their  most  eminent 
doctors  to  support  Mon^on's  opinions  before  Uie  papal  tribunal.  The 
Sorbonne,  on  the  -other  hand,  deputed  its  most  eminent  professors  to 
prosecute  Mon^on,  and  procure  the  condemnation  of  his  opinions. 
The  pope  was  sorely  embarrassed ;  die  opposing  parties  were  so  pow- 
erful that  he  did  not  wish  to  alienate  either ;  and  he,  therefore,  hi^  ro- 
ooorse  to  the  expedient  of  dismissing  Mon9on  secredy,  and  sending 
him  to  seek  refrige  in  Aragon. 

But  the  die<rfogians  of  die  Sorbonne  would  not  rest  satisfied  widi  an 
imperfect  victory ;  profiting  by  the  popular  ferment  to  work  on  the 
mind  of  their  sovereign,  Charles  Yl.,  they  persuaded  die  king,  who 
had  not  yet  atttained  his  twen^r-fiist  year,  and  whose  ignorance  was 
extreme,  to  undertake  the  decision  of  a  qnesuon  beyond  the*  limits  of 
humfln  knowledge.    The  young  and  stupid  king  took  upon  himself  to 
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niamtain  that  the  virgm  Maiy  was  free  from  the  ataia  of  original  aiii ; 
he  eTien  sent  to  prison  all  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception. 

Clement  YII.,  alwa3rB  in  fear  of  being  sacrificed  to  his  rival,  UriNui 
Yl.y  and  relying  for  support  chiefly  on  the  court  of  France,  did  not 
▼enture  to  make  any  further  resistance.  He  issued  a  bull  condemning 
John  de  Mon90n,  and  all  his  adherents :  he  permitted  the  king  to  insti- 
tute a  new  festiral  in  honor  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The  whole 
order  of  St.  Dominic  was  degraded  to  the  lowest  rank  of  monastics, 
and  it  was  ordained  that  no  one  of  their  body  should,  in  future,  hold 
the  oflice  of  confessor  to  the  king. 

Urban  YI.  paid  little  regard  to  theological  controrersies ;  he  was 
more  anlious  to  re-establish  his  authority  over  southern  Italy.  But  as 
he  marched  toward  Naples,  his  troops  mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  and  he 
was  forced  to  return  to  Rome.  The  citizens  proved  to  be  as  discon- 
tented as  the  soldiers :  to  stifle  their  murmurs  he  published  a  bull  for 
the  celebration  of  a  jubilee  the  following  year  at  Rome,  and  ordered 
that  this  solemnity  should  be  repeated  every  thirty-three  years,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  years  that  Christ  remained  upon  earth.  He  hoped 
that  this  festival  would  enrich  the  Romans  and  himself,  but  he  died  be- 
fore the  time  for  its  celebration  (a.  d.  1389).  It  is  supposed  that  his 
end  was  hastened  by  poison,  for  his  most  ardent  supporters  were  weaxy 
of  his  tyranny. 

A  few  days  afler  the  death  of  Urban,  the  cardinals  at  Rome  chose  a 
new  pontiff,  who  took  the  title  of  Boniface  IX.,  and  commenced  his 
reign  by  an  interchange  of  anathemas  and  excommunications  with  his 
rival  at  Avignon.  More  prudent  than  his  predecessor,  Boniface  hasted 
tp  make  terms  with  the  family  of  Durazzo  at  Naples ;  he  recognised 
young  Ladislaus  as  a  legitimate  king,  and  sent  a  legate  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  his  coronation.  Ladislaus,  in  return,  took  an  oath  of 
fidelity  and  homage,  binding  himself  never  to  recognise  the  antipope 
at  Avignon. 

Clement  YII.  strengthened  himself  by  a  closer  union  with  the  king 
of  France,  whom  he  induced  to  visit  Avignon,  and  to  witness  the  cere- 
mony of  the  coronation  of  Louis  II.  of  Anjou,  as  king  of  Naples. 
The  inkbecile  Charles  was  so  gratified  by  his  reception,  that  he  pro- 
jected a  cmsade  against  Rome,  but  he  was  soon  induced  to  abandon 
his  purpose,  and  he  gave  very  feeble  aid  to  his  cousin  of  Anjou,  when 
he  prepared  an  armament  to  invade  the  Neapolitan  territories.  The 
doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  became  eager  to  terminate  the  schism ;  and, 
encouraged  by  their  success  in  the  controversy  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, they  presented  to  the  king  a  project  for  restoring  the  peace  of 
the  church,  by  compelling  the  rival  popes  to  resign,  and  submit  the 
choice  of  a  new  pontiff  to  a  general  council  (a.  d.  1394).  Though 
this  counsel  was  not  favorably  received  by  the  king,  it  gave  great  alarm 
io  Clement,  and  agitation  of  mind  is  supposed  to  have  produced  the 
apopletic  fit  which  occasioned  his  death. 

The  French  ministers  wrote  to  the  cardinals  at  Avignon,  urging  them 
to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  terminating  the  schism ;  but  these  prelates 
hasted  to  conclude  a  new  election  without  opening  the  letter,  with  the 
contents  of  which  they  were  acquainted.    Peter  de  Luna,  cardinal  of 
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Aragon,  was  nominated  pope ;  he  took  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.,  aad 
the  schism  became  wider  than  ever.  When  the  news  of  the  election 
reached  Paris,  Charles,  instead  of  recognising  the  pope  of  Avignoni 
convoked  the  clergy  of  his  kingdom  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  re- 
storing peace  to  the  church.'  Afler  some  delay,  the  convocation  met, 
and  came  to  the  inconsistent  resolution  of  recognising  Benedict,  and  pro- 
posing that  the  schism  should  be  terminated  by  the  abdication  of  the 
two  popes.  Ambassadors  were  sent  with  this  proposal  to  Avignon,  but 
a  ridiculous  though  insuperable  difficulty  prevented  the  success  of  their 
negotiations.  The  plenipotentiaries  on  both  sides  preached  long  ser- 
mons to  each  other,  until  the  French  princes  who  were  joined  in  the 
legation,  completely  fatigued,  and  seeing  no  probable  termination  of 
the  conference,  returned  home  indignant  and  disappointed.  The  king 
of  England  and  the  emperor  of  Germany  joined  the  French  monarch 
in  recommending  the  double  application  ;  Boniface  declared  his  readi- 
ness to  resign,  if  Benedict  would  set  the  example,  but  the  latter  pontiff 
absolutely  refused  submission.  An  army  was  sent  to  compel  him  to 
obedience  ;  Avignon  was  taken,  and  Benedict  besieged  in  his  palace, 
but  his  obstinacy  continued  unshaken,  and  the  party  feuds  which  the 
weakness  of  the  king  encouraged  in  France,  gave  him  hopes  of  final 
triumph. 

The  state  of  the  western  governments  tended  to  protract  the  schisa 
of  the  church ;  the  king  of  France  fell  into  idiotcy  ;  Kichard  II.  was  de- 
posed in  England  by  his  cousin  Henry  lY. ;  the  duke  of  Anjou  was 
driven  from  Naples ;  the  Byzantine  emperor  and  the  king  of  Hungary 
were  harassed  by  the  Turks,  whose  increasing  power  threatened  ruin 
to  both ;  the  Spanish  peninsula  was  distracted  by  the  Moorish  wars ; 
and  the  emperor  Wenceslaus  was  forced  to  abdicate  by  the  German 
electors.  Boniface  took  advantage  of  these  circumstances  to  establish 
the  papal  claim  to  the  first-fruits  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  to 
render  himself  absolute  master  of  Rome,  by  fortif3ring  the  citadel  and 
castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The  Roman  citizens  were  deprived  of  the  last 
shadow  of  their  former  franchises ;  the  readiness  with  which  they  sub- 
mitted, is,  however,  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  were  unworthy  of  free- 
dom. The  pope  did  not  long  survive  this  triumph ;  the  Roman  cardinals 
elected  Innocent  YII.  to  supply  his  place  ;  but  he  died  about  twelve 
months  after  his  elevation,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XII.  (a.  i>. 
1406).  Benedict  having,  in  the  meantime,  recovered  his  freedom,  pro- 
tested against  the  Roman  elections,  but  offered  to  hold  a  personal  ccm- 
ference  with  Gregory  for  reconciling  all  their  differences.  The  cardi- 
nals, weary  of  tibese  controversies,  deserted  the  rivals,  and  having 
assembled  a  general  council  at  Pisa,  elected  a  third  pope,  who  took  the 
title  of  Alexander  Y . 

There  were  now  three  heads  to  the  Christian  church :  Ladislaus  and 
some  of  the  Italian  cities  supported  Gregory ;  the  kings  of  Scotland 
and  Spain  adhered  to  Benedict ;  while  Alexander  was  recognised  in 
the  rest  of  Christendom.  The  disputes  of  these  hostile  pontiffs  had 
greatly  tended  to  enfranchise  the  hmnan  mind,  and  weaken  the  hold  of 
superstition.  Wickliffe's  doctrines  spread  in  England,  and  in  Ger- 
many they  were  advocated  by  John  Huss,  who  eloquently  denounced 
the  corruptions  that  debased  the  pure  doctrines  of  Christianity.    Pope 
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Alexander  wa«  preparing  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  courageon* 
^reformer,  when  his  death  threw  the  affairs  of  the  church  into  fresh  con- 
cision. 

The  presence  of  an  armed  force  induced  the  cardinals  to  elect  John 
XXIII.,  whose  promotion  gave  great  sq^ndal,  as  he  was  more  reraark- 
uble  for  his  military  than  his  religious  qualifications  (a.  d.  1411).  John 
isoon  compelled  Lsidislans  to  abandon  Gregory's  party ;  he  then  assem- 
bled a  general  council  at  Rome,  where  sentence  of  condemnation  was 
pronounced  on  the  doctrines  of  Huss  and  Wickliffe.  But  Ladislaus  soon 
grew  weary  of  peace  ;  he  led  an  army  against  Rome,  plundered  the  city, 
and  compelled  the  pope  to  seek  protection  from  Sigismond,  emperor  of 
Germany.  John  consented  very  reluctantly  to  the  imperial  demand, 
that  the  schism  should  finally  be  terminated  by  a  general  council ;  he 
made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  have  the  assembly  held  in  one  of  his  own 
idities,  but  Sigismond  insisted  that  it  should  meet  in  Constance.  John 
then  attempted  to  interpose  delays,  but  the  general  voice  of  Christendom 
was  against  him  ;  he  judged  his  situation  accurately,  when,  pointing  to 
Constance  from  the  summit  of  the  Alps,  he  exclaimed,  *<  What  a  fine 
trap  for  catching  foxes  !** 

The  attention  of  all  Christendom  was  fixed  upon  the  deliberations  of 
the  council  of  Constance,  whither  bishops,  ambassadors,  and  theologians, 
flocked  from  every  part  of  Europe  (a.  d.  1415).  John  Huss,  having 
obtained  the  emperor's  safe  conduct,  appeared  before  the  council  to  de- 
fend his  doctrines,  but  Sigismond  was  persuaded  to  forfeit  his  pledge, 
and  deliver  the  courageous  reformer  to  his  enemies,  to  be  tried  for  heresy. 
-Pope  John  was  not  treated  better ;  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  council  de- 
lAanded  his  abdication  ;  he  fied  to  Austria,  but  he  was  overtaken  and 
detained  in  the  same  prison  with  Huss,  until  he  ratified  the  sentence  of 
fcis  own  deposition.  Gregory  XII.  soon  after  abdicated  the  pontificate, 
but  Benedict  still  continued  obstinate  ;  his  means  of  resistance,  however, 
were  so  trifiing,  that  the  council  paid  little  attention  to  his  refusal.  John 
Huss,  and  his  friend  Jerome  of  Prague,  were  sentenced  to  be  burnt  at 
fSae  stake  as  obstinate  heretics,  but  their  persecutors  could  not  stop  the 
p^ress  of  the  truth ;  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia  had  recourse  to  arms  for 
the  defence  of  their  liberties,  and,  under  the  command  of  the  heroic 
Zisca,  maintained  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  many  glori- 
ous fields. 

'  The  emperor,  the  princes  of  Germany,  and  the  English  deputies,  stren- 
uously urged  the  council  to  examine  the  abuses  of  the  church,  and  form 
some  plan  for  its  thorough  reformation  ;  but  the  prelates,  fearing  that 
some  proposals  might  be  made  injurious  to  their  interests,  steadily  re- 
sisted these  efforts  ;  declaring  that  the  election  of  a  pope  ought  to  have 
precedence  of  all  other  business.  After  long  disputes,  the  choice  of 
the  electors  feH  on  Otho  Colonna,  a  Roman  noble,  who  took  the  title  of 
Martsn  V.  The  new  pontiff  combined  with  the  cardinals  to  strangle  all 
ihe  plans  of  reform,  and  the  council,  from  whose  deliberations  so  much 
iiad  been  expected,  terminated  its  sittings,  without  having  applied  any 
efiecttol  remedy  to  the  evils  which  had  produced  the  schism.  A  prom- 
ise, indeed,  was  made,  that  another  council  would  be  convened,  for  the 
refbrm  bf  the  church,  at  Pavia,  but  no  one  cared  to  claim  its  perform- 
ft&ce  ;  the  cdnduct  of  those  who  met  at  Constance  convinced  the  world 
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that  no  effectual  redress  of  grievances  could  be  expected.  froiA  sQch 
assemblies. 

The  projects  of  reform,  begun  at  Constance,  were  revived  at  the  couiir 
cil  of  Basle  (a.  d.  1431) ;  but  Eugenius  lY.,  the  successor  of  Martin, 
soon  felt  that  the  proposed  innovations  would  be  fatal  to  the  papal  au- 
thority, and  dissolved  the  council.  This  precipitancy  caused*  another 
schism,  which  lasted  ten  years ;  but  at  length  the  ex-duke  of  Savoy,  who 
had  been  chosen  pope  by  the  partisans  of  the  council,  under  the  name 
of  Felix  v.,  gave  in  his  submission  ;  and  the  council,  from  whose  labors 
so  much  had  been  expected,  ended  by  doing  nothing.  StiU  the  convo- 
cations of  the  prelates  of  Christendom  at  Constance  and  Basle  struck  a 
fatal  blow  against  the  despotism  of  the  popes.  Henceforth  monarchs 
had,  or  seemed  to  have,  a  court  of  appeal— one  so  dreaded  by  the  pon* 
tiffs,  that  the  mere  dread  of  its  c<mvocation  procured  from  4hem  liberal 
concessions.  But  a  new  and  more  formidable  enemy  to  the  despotism 
of  the  pontiffs  than  the  resistance  of  kings  or  of  councils,  was  the  prog- 
ress of  literature  and  knowledge,  which  brought  the  extravagant  claims 
of  spiritual  and  temporal  rulers  to  be  investigated  on  their  real  meritSy 
not  according  to  their  asserted  claims. 

SscTiON  II. — First  Reoival  of  Literature,  and  IwoentionB  in  Sctenee. 

In  the  controversy  between  Philip  the  Fair  and  Boniface  YIILjliter" 
ary  talent  was  for  the  first  time  employed  against  the  church  by  John 
of  Paris,  a  celebrated  Dominican,  who  advocated  the  royal  indepen- 
djence  with  great  zeal  and  considerable  ability.  The  celebrated  poet 
Dante  Alighieri,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Italian  litera- 
ture, and  almost  of  the  Italian  language,  followed  the  same  course,  advo- 
cating strenuously  the  cause  of  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria.  Iheif 
example  was  a  model  for  many  other  writers,  who  laid  aside  the  shackles 
of  authority,  and  supported  the  independence  of  states.  But  literature 
itself  was  subject  to  trammels  which  checked  the  progress  of  improve^ 
ment.  It  was  deemed  a  crime  scarcely  less  than  heresy,  to  doubt  of 
any  explanation  given  by  the  schoolmen  of  physical,  mental,  or  moral 
phenomena.  Roger  Bacon,  a  Franciscan  monk,  was  the  first  who  re- 
vived experimental  science ;  he  made  several  important  discoveries  'u\ 
mechanics  and  chymistry,  but  his  great  merit  is  to  be  found,  not  so 
much  in  his  various  inventions  and  projects,  as  in  the  bold  appeal  which 
he  made  to  experiment,  and  the  observation  of  nature.  His  lectures  at 
Oxford,  published  under  the  title  of  "  Opus  Majus"  (a.  d.  1266),  raised 
against  him  a  host  of  enemies  ;  he  was  prohibited  from  giving  instruc- 
tions in  the  university,  and  was  subjected  to  confinement  in  his  convent. 
His  scientific  discoveries  were  deemed  a  species  of  magic  in  that  age 
of  ignorance ;  he  was  the  first  of  the  long  list  of  victims  of  ecclesiastical 
persecution,  and  the  leader  of  a  long  line  of  patriots  who  supported  the 
cause  of  intellectual  and  moral  liberty  against  the  odious  encroachments 
of  spiritual  despotism.  The  emancipation  of  literature  accompanied 
that  of  science  ;  the  impulse  which  Dante  had  given  to  the  cultivation 
of  Italian  poetry  was  long  felt ;  he  was  followed  by  Petrarch  and  Boc- 
cacio,  whose  writings  at  once  elevated  the  character  and  farmed  the 
language  of  their  countrymen* 
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Sereral  new  inventions,  or  perhaps  importations  from  the  remote 
East,  accelerated  the  progress  of  men  in  learning  and  the  arts.  Of  these 
yre  may  mention  more  particularly  the  art  of  forming  paper  from  linen- 
rags,  painting  in  oil,  the  art  of  printing,  the  use  of  gunpowder,  and  of  the 
mariner'^  compass. 

•  Before  the  invention  of  linen-paper,  parchment  was  generally  used  in 
Europe,  hoth  for  copying  books  and  preserving  public  records.  This 
material  was  scarce  and  dear.  When  the  Arabs  conquered  Bokhara 
(a.  d.  704),  they  are  said  to  have  found  a  large  manufactory  of  cotton- 
paper  at  Samarcand,  which  is  not  improbable,  as  the  fabric  was  known 
in  China  before  the  Christian  era.  They  brought  the  knowledge  of  the 
art  into  their  western  territories,  but  the  scarcity  of  the  materials  long 
impeded  its  progress.  At  length,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  linen  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  cotton  ;  but  when, 
where,  or  by  whom,  this  valuable  discovery  was  made,  can  not  be  ascer- 
tained. The  first  great  factory  of  linen-paper  of  which  we  have  any 
certain  accounts,  was  established  at  Nuremberg  (a.  d  1390),  but  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  paper  was  manufactured  in  western  Europe  a 
century  earlier. 

The  invention  of  painting  in  oils  is  usually  attributed  to  two  brothers. 
Van  Eyck,  of  whom  the  younger,  called  John  of  Bruges,  flourished  tow- 
ard the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  invention,  however,  is  of 
much  earlier  date,  but  the  brothers  deserve  the  merit  of  having  brought 
it  into  practical  use,  and  carried  it  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Owing 
to  this  invention,  modem  paintings  excel  the  ancients  both  in  finish  of 
execution  and  permanence. 

More  important  than  either  of  these  was  the  invention  of  printing, 
which  seems  to  have  been  at  least  partially  derived  from  the  East. 
Solid  blocks  of  wood,  graven  with  pictures  and  legends,  were  used  in 
China  from  a  very  remote  period.  The  great  improvement  of  having 
separate  types  for  each  letter,  was  made  by  John  Gutenberg,  a  citizen 
of  Mayence  (a.  d.  1436) ;  he  used  small  blocks  of  wood,  but  the  matrix 
for  casting  metal  types  was  soon  afler  devised  by  Peter  Schoeffer,  of 
Gemheim.  Gutenberg  established  the  first  printing-press  known  in 
Europe,  at  Strasburg ;  thence  he  removed  to  Mayence,  where  he  entered 
into  partnership  with  John  Fust,  or  Faustus,  whose  ingenuity  greatly 
contributed  to  perfect  the  invention.  Gutenberg  did  not  put  his  name 
to  any  of  the  books  he  printed  ;  Faustus,  more  ambitious  of  fame,  placed 
Ids  name  and  that  of  his  partner  to  his  celebrated  Psalter,  and  thus  re- 
ceived no  small  share  of  the  glory  that  properly  belonged  to  the  first 
discoverer.  The  art  of  engraving  on  copper,  was  discovered  about 
the  same  time  as  the  use  of  moveable  types,  but  its  history  is  very 
obscure. 

Scarcely  less  important  than  printing  was  the  manufacture  and  use 
of  gunpowder.  The  explosive  power  of  saltpetre  was  probably 
known  in  the  east  from  a  very  remote  age.  With  less  certainty  we 
may  conjecture  that  the  process  of  compounding  saltpetre  with  other 
ingredients,  was  brought  from  the  remote  east  by  the  Saracens.  Friar 
Bacon,  the  firat  European  writer  who  describes  the  composition  of  gun- 
powder, derived  his  knowledge  of  chymistry  chiefiy  from  the  Arabian 
writers,  who  were  the  originators  of  that  science.    The  employment  of 
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gunpowder  for  throwing  bullets  and  stones  began  in  Europe  about  the 
cemmencment  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  it  Was  introduced  by  the  Sar- 
acens in  their  Spanish  wars  ;  and  the  first  certain  account  of  this  change 
in  warfare,  is  in  an  Arabian  history  of  the  siege  of  Baza,  by  the  king 
of  Granada  (a.  d.  1312).  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Genoese 
were  the  first  who  used  powder  in  mines,  to  destroy  walls  and  fortifica- 
tions, at  the  siege  of  Seranessa  (a.  d.  1487).  Bombs  and  mortars  are 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Malatesta,  prince  of  Rimini  (a.  d.  1467) ; 
and  about  the  same  time  guns,  or  rather  portable  cannons,  began  to  be 
used  by  soldiers.  Several  circumstances  prevented  the  immediate  adop- 
tion of  firearms  and  artillery  in  war :  long  habit  made  many  prefer  their 
ancient  weapons  ;  the  construction  of  cannons  was  imperfect,  they  were 
made  more  frequently  of  wood,  leather,  or  iron  hoops,  than  solid  metal, 
and  were  therefore  liable  to  burst ;  the  gunpowder  was  of  imperfect 
manufacture,  and  frequently  failed  in  the  field.  Above  all,  the  mail-clad 
chivalry  of  Europe  opposed  a  change  in  the  art  of  war  which  greatly 
lowered  the  value  of  knights  and  cavalry. 

.  The  last  great  invention  that  requires  notice,  is  the  polarity  of  the 
magnet,  and  its  application  to  the  mariner's  compass.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  the  inventor  of  this  precious  instrument  was  Flavio  Gioia, 
a  native  of  Amalfi,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and  so  precise  were  the 
historians,  that  they  specified  the  date  of  the  invention  as  either  a.  d. 
1302,  or  1303.  A  more  careful  examination  of  the  subject  showed 
that  tlie  magnet's  polarity  had  been  noticed  by  Chinese,  Arabian,  and 
even  European  writers,  long  before  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

The  time  when  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  was  first  known  to  the 
Chinese  is  lost  in  the  night  of  antiquity.  But  many  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  this  property  of  the  loadstone  was  applied  to  the 
construction  of  magnetic  chariots ;  but  it  was  probably  not  until  the 
Chines^  began  to  direct  their  attention  to  navigation,  under  the  Tsin 
dynasty,  that  is,  between  the  middle  of  the  third  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifth  centuries  of  our  era  that  it  was  used  for  the  guidance 
of  vessels  at  sea.  We  have  no  certain  account  of  the  introduction  of 
the  compass  into  Europe,  but  writers  of  the  twelfth  century,  speaking 
of  it,  as  far  as  we  know  for  the  first  time,  mention  it  as  a  thing  gene- 
rally known.  From  this  sudden  notoriety  of  the  polarity  of  the  magnet, 
it  seems  probable  that  its  use  had  been  practically  known  to  sailors,  be- 
fore it  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned.  Only  one  century  previ- 
ous to  this  notoriety,  we  find  that  the  northern  navigators  had  no  better 
expedient  for  directing  their  course,  than  watching  the  flight  of  birds. 
"  The  old  northern  sailors,"  says  a  Danish  chronicle,  "  took  a  supply 
of  ravens  for  their  guides ;  they  used  to  let  these  birds  fly  from  their  barks 
when  in  the  open  sea ;  if  the  birds  returned  to  the  ship,  the  sailors 
concluded  that  there  was  no  land  in  sight,  but  if  they  flew  oflf,  the  ves- 
sels were  steered  in  the  direction  of  l^eir  flight."  The  improvements 
in  the  compass  were  made  by  slow  degrees,  and  for  the  most  important 
of  them  the  world  is  indebted  to  Englishmen. 
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SxcTiozr  UL-^Progns9  of  Oommeroe^ 

From  tlie  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  commerce  of  Europe  was  engrossed  by  the  Italian,  Han- 
seatic,  and  Flemish  cities.  The  Italians,  but  more  especially  the 
Florentines,  Genoese,  and  Venetians,  possessed  the  trade  of  the  Le- 
vant. The  jealousy  of  the  rival  republics  led  to  sanguinary  wars, 
which  ended  in  rendering  the  Venetians  supreme  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  manufacture  of  silk,  which  had  been  introduced  into  Sicily  from 
Greece,  spread  thence  into  various  parts  of  Italy,  but  the  largest  fac- 
tories were  established  at  Venice.  This  city  supplied  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  with  silks,  spices,  and  Asiatic  produce.  Italian  merchants, 
commonly  called  Lombards,  carried  these  goods  into  the  northern  and 
western  kingdoms.  The  privileges  and  exempticxis  granted  them  by 
sovereigns,  enabled  them  to  rule  the  traffic  o£  Europe,  and  to  become 
the  chief  bankers  and  money-dealers  in  its  different  states.* 

But  all  the  Italian  free  cities  did  not  enjoy  equal  prosperity.  -The 
states  of  Lombardy  that  had  wrested  their  freedom  from  the  German 
emperors,  soon  fell  into  anarchy.  Disgusted  with  the  advantages  by 
which  they  knew  not  how  to  profit,  some  voluntarily  resigned  their  lib- 
erties to  new  masters,  while  others  yielded  to  usurpers.  Thus  the 
marquis  of  Este  became  lord  of  Modena  and  Reggia  (a.  d.  1336) ;  the 
house  of  Gonzago  gained  possession  of  Mantua,  and  the  Visconti  took 
the  title  of  dukes  of  Milan  (a.  d.  1395).  Florence  retained  its  freedom 
and  prosperity  for  a  longer  period.  It  was  not  until  &e  reign  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  V^  (a.  d.  1530),  that  its  republican  form  of  government 
was  abolished,  and  the  supreme  authority  usurped  by  the  princely  family 
of  the  Medicis. 

The  rivalry  between  the  Genoese  and  the  Venetians  led,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  to  long  and  deadly  wars.  The  last  and  most  mem- 
orable of  these,  was  that  called  the  war  of  Chiozza  (a.  d.  1379),  iix 
which  the  Genoese  received  so  severe  a  check,  that  they  were  np 
longer  able  to  contest  the^  supremacy  of  the  sea  with  their  rivals. 

But  these  wars  were  not  the  oidy  cause  of  the  decline  of  Genoa ; 
the  streets  of  the  city  frequently  streamed  with  the  blood  of  rival  fac- 
tions ;  the  nobles  and  commons  fought  for  supremacy,  which  want  of 
internal  union  prevented  either  party  from  maintaining ;  and  at  length, 
incapable  of  governing  themselves,  taey  sought  the  protection  of  foreign 
powers.  With  their  usual  inconstancy,  the  Genoese  were  ever  chan- 
ging masters ;  twice  they  placed  themselves  under  the  kin^  of  France^ 
but  afler  a  short  experience  of  French  rule,  took  for  then:  sovereign,' 
first  the  marquis  of  Montferrat,  and  afterward  the  duke  of  Milan.  From 
the  year  1464,  Genoa  remained  a  dependancy  on  the  dutchy  of  Milan, 
until  1528,  when  it  recovered  its  former  freedom. 

While  the  power  of  the  Genoese  republic  was  declining,  that  of 
Venice  was  increasing  by  rapid  strides.  The  permanence  given  to  its 
government  by  introducing  the  principle  of  hereditary  aristocracy,  saved 

*  The  itreet  in  London  whcra  them  fbreignew  were  settled,  itill  retains  the 
name  of  Lombard  street,  and  continues  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  banking  establish- 
ments. It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  three  balls  exhibited  over  pawnbroker's 
shops,  are  the  arms  of  Lombardy,  and  have  been  retained  as  a  sign^  ever  since  the 
Lombards  were  the  sole  money-lenders  of  Europe. 
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the  States  fnun  intenul  cmiTulsions,  while  the  judicious  estabHsluneiit 
of  commercial  stations,  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  and  Levant,  se* 
cured  and  fostered  its  trade.  The  greatest  advantage  that  the  Vene- 
tians obtained  over  their  commercial  rivals,  arose  from  &eir  treaty  with 
the  sultan  of  Egypt  (a.  d.  134^) ;  by  this  alhance,  the  republic  obtained 
foil  liberty  of  trade  in  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  ports,  with  the  privilege 
of  having  consular  estabhshments  at  Alexandria  and  Damascus.  These 
advantages  soon  enabled  them  to  acquire  supreme  command  over  the 
trade  of  central  and  southern  Asik ;  the  spices  and  other  commodities 
of  India  were  brought  to  Syrian  markets,  and  the  Genoese  establish- 
ments on  the  Black  sea  soon  became  worthless.  The  territorial  ac- 
quisitions of  the  republic  on  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  formed 
a  powerful  state  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  But  the 
power  of  the  republic  was  less  secure  than  it  appeared ;  oppressive  to 
its  dependancies,  it  provoked  hostile  feelings,  which  only  waited  for  an 
opportunity  to  blaase  forth  in  open  rebellion ;  insolent  to  all  the  sur- 
rounding powers,  a  secret  jealousy  and  enmity  were  excited,  which, 
at  no  dSatant  date,  exposed  Venice  to  the  resentments  of  a  league  too 
powerful  to  be  resisted. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  Hanseatic  confederation  of  the  com- 
mercial cities  in  northern  and  western  Europe,  to  protect  their  trade 
from  pirates  and  robbers.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  league  be- 
came so  extensive  as  to  form  an  important  power,  that  claimed  and  re- 
ceived the  respect  of  kings  and  emperors.  The  maritime  cities  of  Ger- 
many, firom  the  Scheldt  and  the  isles  of  ^aland,  all  round  to  the  bor- 
ders €i  Livonia,  joined  the  confederacy,*  and  several  citie^  in  the  in- 
terior sought  its  prot6cti()n,  and  |dmission  |nto  its  stance.  The  first 
known  act  of  ccHiifederation«was  %igii0bd  by  the  depimes  of  the  several 
cities  at  Cologne  (a.  d.  1364).  All  the  allied  cities  were  divided  into 
four  circles,  whose  limits  and  capitals  varied  at  different  periods ;  the 
genenl  administration  of  the  confederacy  was  intrusted  to  a  confeder- 
acy which  assembled  triennially  at  Lubeck.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  no  less  than  eighty  cities  sent  delegates  to*  the  con- 
gress, while  many  othen  were  connected  with  the  league,  though  they 
had  not  the  power  of  sending  delegates.  Possessing  the  exclusive 
commerce  of  the  Baltic  sea,  the  Hanse  towns  exercised  the  right  of 
making  war  and  peace,  and  forming  alliances ;  they  equipped  powerful 
fleets  and  waged  successful  wars  with  the  northern  sovereigns  that  at* 
tempted  to  interfere  with  their  monopoly,  or  limit  the  privileges  extorted 
from  the  ignorance  or  weakness  of  their  predecessors. 

The  principal  marts  were  Bruges  for  me  Flemish  countries,  London 
for  England,  Bergen  for  Norway,  and  Novogorod  for  Russia.  In  the 
close  of  ^  fifteenth  century,  Novogorod  was  deprived  of  its  republican 
constitution,  and  the  merchants  migrated  to  Narva  and  Revel.  Through 
the  Flemings  the  Hanseatic  commercial  cities  were  brought  into  con- 
nexion with  those  of  Italy ;  the  merchants  of  both  met  in  the  fairs  and 
markets  of  Bruges,  where  the  produce  of  the  unexplored  north  was  ex- 
changed for  that  of  the  unknown  regions  of  India.  The  progress  of 
trade,  and  the  intercourse  thus  effected  between  remote  nations,  excited 
a  love  for  maritime  and  inland  discovery,  which  soon  produced  impor- 
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tant  changes,  and  aided  the  other  causes  that  necessarily  led  to  tho 

OYerthrow  of  the  confederation. 

Extensive  as  was  the  commerce  of  the  Hanseatic  cities,  it  possessed 
neither  permanence  nor  durahility.  Haying  neither  produce  nor  man- 
ufactures of  their  own,  the  merchants  had  merely  a  carrying  trade,  and 
the  produce  of  simple  barter ;  consequently  the  progress  of  industry, 
especially  in  countries  where  the  useful  arts  were  cultivated,  raised 
powerful  rivals  against  them,  and  gave  commerce  a  new  direction. 
The  establishment  of  stable  govemfaient  was  also  injurious  to  a  con- 
federation ;  the  German  princes  gradually  recovered  their  supremacy 
over  the  cities  that  had  been  withdrawn  from  their  authority.  This  re- 
sult was  hastened  by  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  confederate  cities. 
When  the  northern  sovereigns,  enlightened  on  the  advantages  that  their 
subjects  might  derive  from  commerce,  assailed  the  privileges  of  the 
Hanse  towns  by  force  of  arms  ;  many  of  the  southern  cities  withdrew 
themselves  from  the  league ;  and  the  northern  confederates,  thus  de- 
serted, wero  unable  to  preserve  their  monopoly  of  the  Baltic  trade, 
which  they  were  forced  to  share  with  the  merchants  of  England  and 
Holland.  The  confederacy  thus  gradually  declined,  until  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  this  league,  once  so  extensive,  included  only  the  cities 
of  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen. 

In  Flanders,  commercial  prosperity  was  based  on  manufacturing  in- 
dustry ;  the  Flemings  supplied  the  principal  markets  of  Europe  with 
cloth  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries ;  while,  through  the 
\  comniercial  cities  of  Italy,  t^ey  were  enabled  to  send  the  produce  of 
**"  '.  '  ^  ^^ir  ftomf  to  the' ports  of  thp  fie^ant,  and  exchange  them  for  ^ices, 
jewels,  and  other  articles  of  oriental  ^uxijry.  .^The  wealth,  the  popular 
tion,  and  the  res^rces  of  these^it^ps,  rejpder^d  the  earls  of  Flanders 
more  wealthy,  and  scarcely  less  powerfiil  than  iheix  nominal  sovereigns, 
the  kings  of  France.  When  Edward  I.  of  England  wished  to  recover 
Guienne,  which  had  been  wrested  from  his  predecessors,  he  sought  the 
alliance  of  Guy  de  Dampierre,  earl  of  Flanders,  and  proposed  to  make 
the  earl's  daughter,  PhiUppa,  his  queen  ;  being  attracted  both  by  her 
personal  charms  and  the  enormous  sums  promised  as  her  dowry.  So 
great  was  the  lady's  wealth,  and  such  the  importance  attached  to  the 
Flemish  aUiance,  that  Philip  the  Fair  had  recourse  to  the  most  infamous 
treachery  in  order  to  defeat  the  marriage.  As  he  was  the  godfather  of 
the  young  lady,  he  invited  her  and  the  earl  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  Paris ; 
but  no  sooner  did  they  reach  the  capital  than  he  threw  them  both  into 
prison,  declaring  that  the  marriage  of  so  wealthy  an  heiress  could  not 
be  arranged  wi&out  the  consent  of  the  superior  lord,  and  that  the  earl 
was  guilty  of  felony  in  promising  the  hand  of  his  daughter  to  an  enemy 
of  the  kuigdom.  Guy  escaped  from  prison,  but  his  daughter  died  a 
captive,  under  circumstances  which  led  to  a  strong  suspicion  of  poison  ; 
the  earl,  believing,  or  feigning  to  believe  the  charge,  assembled  his 
chief  vassals  at  Grammont,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  ambassa- 
dors from  England,  Germany,  and  Lorraine,  he  solemnly  renounced 
his  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  proclaimed  war  against 
Philip.  Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  long  series  of  Flemish 
wars,  which  early  assumed  the  form  of  a  desperate  struggle  between 
the  mercantile  and  landed  aristocraogr. 
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Commerce  and  manufactures  had  brought  together  a  large  and 
trealthy  population  into  the  cities  of  Flanders  ;  the  burgesses  had  pur- 
chased cluurters  of  privileges  from  their  respective  lords,  being  well 
aware  that  municipal  freedom  was  necessary  to  commercial  prosperity ; 
they  began  to  rival  their  former  masters  in  wealth  and  influence,  and 
they  formed  an  order  of  their  own,  which  was  as  much  respected  in 
the  trading  conununities  as  the  landed  aristocracy  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  nobles  soon  began  to  view  the  rapid  progress  of  the  merchants  and 
traders  with  jealousy  and  dislike.  Not  only  were  the  lords  grieved  at 
the  loss  of  their  power  to  distort  discretionary  imposts,  but  they  regret- 
ted the  growth  of  that  mercantile  wealth  which  invested  counting-houses 
and  stores  with  a  political  influence  not  inferior  to  that  which  had 
hitherto  attached  exclusively  to  castles  and  estates.  Municipal  im- 
munities were  found  to  be  at  variance  with  feudal  privileges ;  neither 
the  merchants  nor  the  nobles  would  make  such  concessions  as  might 
form  the  basis  of  a  reasonable  compromise,  and  war  was  thus  rendered 
inevitable.  Under  the  guidance  of  several  eminent  and  popular  lead- 
ers, particularly  the  two  Artaveldes,  the  mercantile  Flemings  main- 
tained a  long  aud  vigorous  warfare  against  their  earls  and  aristocracy, 
though  the  latter  were  supported  by  the  whole  power  of  France. 
At  the  close  of  the  contest,  the  trading  cities  preserved  their  immuni- 
ties ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  war,  capitalists  had  been  ruined,  artisans 
had  fled  to  more  peaceful  lands,  the  nobles  were  impoverished,  and  the 
peasants  reduced  to  despair.  Though  the  Flemings  continued  to  retain 
a  large  share  of  their  commercial  and  manufacturing  supremacy,  they 
had  the  mortification  to  witness  the  rise  of  a  powerful  rival  in  England, 
where  the  woollen  manufacture  gradually  attained  to  a  greater  height 
than  it  had  reached  even  in  Flanders. 

Wool  was  the  most  important  article  of  British  produce  ;  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  we  find  that  wool  constituted  about 
thirteen  fourteenths  of  the  entire  exports  of  the  kingdom. 

Little  cloth  was  made  in  England,  and  that  only  of  the  coarsest 
description,  until  Edward  III.,  in  the  year  1331,  invited  weavers, 
dyers,  and  fullers,  to  come  over  from  Flanders  and  settle  in  England, 
promising  them  his  protection  and  favor  on  condition  that  they  would 
carry  on  their  trades  here,  and  teach  the  knowledge  of  them  to  his 
subjects.  The  native  wool-growers  and  merchants  looked  upon  these 
foreign  manufacturers  with  very  jealous  eyes,  especially  when  Edward 
created  a  monopoly  in  their  favor,  by  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  any 
cloth  but  of  English  fabric  ;  and  many  petitions  are  preserved  from  the 
weavers  of  woollen  stufls,  complaining  ot  the  heavy  impositions  laid  upon 
them  by  the  corporations,  in  which  the  corporation  of  Bristol  is  espe- 
cially conspicuous.  The  manufacture,  however,  took  root  and  flourished, 
though  it  received  a  severe  check  from  the  jealousy  of  parliament,  which, 
by  a  very  unwise  law,  prohibited  the  export  of  woollen  goods,  and  per- 
mitted that  of  unwrought  wool. 

The  land-owners  of  England  were  slow  in  discovering  that  their  own 
prosperity  was  connected  with  that  of  the  manufacturing  interest.  Their 
avowed  object  in  legislation  was  to  keep  up  the  high  price  of  the  raw 
material,  the  wool  grown  upon  their  estates  ;  and  their  had  the  honesty 
to  say  80  in  the  preamble  to  a  statute  (14  Rich.  II.  c.  4)  prohibiting 
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any  denizen  of  England  from  buying  wool  except  from  the  owners  of  the 
sheep  and  for  his  own  use.  This  of  course  closed  the  home  market ; 
the  grower,  in  his  anxiety  to  grasp  the  profits  of  the  wool-merchant  and 
retailer  in  addition  to  his  own,  found  that  he  had  turned  off  his  best 
customers ;  and  we  learn  from  a  contemporary  historian  that  the  growers 
were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  by  having  the  accumulated  stock 
of  two  or  three  years  left  on  their  hands. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  yi.,not  more  than  a  century  after  its  introduc- 
tion, the  woollen  manufacture  had  thriven  so  well,  that  it  was  made  to 
contribute  to  the  revenue,  and  we  were  enabled  to  compete  with  the 
nations  by  whom  we  had  been  taught  it,  on  equal  terms :  a  reciprocity 
law,  passed  at  this  time,  ordains,  that  "  if  our  woollen  goods  were  not 
received  in  Brabant,  Holland,  and  I^ealand,  then  the  merchandise  grow- 
ing or  wrought  within  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  shall  be 
prohibited  in  England  under  pain  of  forfeiture/'  But  there  was  already 
a  growing  jealousy  between  the  landed  and  manufacturing  interests, 
caused  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  labor,  resulting  from  increase  of  em- 
ployment ;  for  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  an  act  was  passed 
that  "  no  one  should  bind  his  son  or  daughter  to  an  apprenticeship,  un- 
less he  was  possessed  of  twenty  shillings.''  This  attempt  to  limit  the 
supply  of  labor  in  manufacture  would  have  wholly  destroyed  the  woollen 
trade,  had  not  the  first  monarch  of  the  house  of  Tudor  granted  an  ex- 
emption from  the  act  to  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  subsequently  to  the 
whole  county  of  Norfolk. 

The  besetting  error  of  legislators  in  this  age  was  the  belief,  that 
gold  and  silver  had  some  inherent  and  intrinsic  value  in  themselves,, 
independent  of  their  exchangeable  and  marketable  value.  They  could 
not  understand  that  the  very  essence  of  all  commerce  is  barter,  and  that 
money  only  serves  sis  a  third  term  or  common  measure  for  ascertaining 
the  comparative  value  of  the  articles  to  be  exchanged.  Ignorant  of  this 
fact,  they  made  several  attempts  to  compel  foreigners  to  pay  for  English 
goods  in  money.  In  1429,  a  law  was  passed,  that  no  Englishman 
should  sell  goods  to  foreigners  except  for  ready  nu>ney,  or  other  goods 
delivered  on  the  instant. 

This  was  such  a  fatal  blow  to  trade,  that,  in  the  very  next  year,  the 
parliament  was  compelled  to  relax  so  far  as  to  admit  of  the  sale  of  goods 
on  six  months'  credit.  With  equal  wisdom,  and  for  the  same  perplexing 
reason,  **  the  prevention  of  the  exportation  of  treasure  out  of  the  country,** 
a  law  was  passed  prohibiting  "  foreign  merchants  from  selling  goods  in 
England  to  any  other  foreigner."  This  precious  piece  of  legislation  did 
^ot,  of  course,  prevent  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  but  it  pre- 
vented the  import  of  merchandise  and  of  bullion,  a  result  which  quite  per- 
plexed the  legislature,  but  did  not  lead  to  the  abolition  of  the  foolish  law. 

Henry  YIL,  removed  a  still  greater  check  to  industry,  by  restraining 
the  usurpations  of  corporations.  A  law  was  enacted,  that  corporations 
should  not  pass  by-laws  without  the  consent  of  three  of  the  chief  officers 
of  state ;  Uiey  were  also  prohibited  from  exacting  tolls  at  their  gates. 
The  necessity  of  legislative  interference  was  proved  by  the  conduct  of 
the  corporations  of  Gloucester  and  Worcester,  which  had  actually  im- 
posed transit  toUs  on  the  Severn — ^these,  of  course,  were  abolished. 
pent  ik^  n^oarch  wiyi  apt  (luperior  to  the  prejudices  of  his  age ;  he 
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^dfixed  prices  to  woollen  cloths,  caps,  and  hats,  which,  of  donne,  led  to 
a  deterioration  of  the  several  articles.  Yet  this  law  was  highlj  ex- 
tolled as  a  master-stroke  of  pohoy  by  the  statesmen  of  the  day. 

The  parliaments  in  the  rei^  of  Henry  VIII.,  were  too  busily  engaged 
in  enforcing  the  king's  capnces,  by  inconsistent  laws  against  heresy 
and  treason,  to  pay  much  attention  to  trade  and  commerce.  One  cir- 
cumstance, however,  connected  with  the  woollen  trade  deserves  to  be 
noticed.  So  greatly  had  our  woollen  manufactures  increased,  that  the 
Flemings,  no  longer  able  to  compete  with  the  Enriish  as  producers, 
entered  into  the  carrying  trade,  bought  the  English  commodities,  and 
distributed  them  into  other  parts  of  Europe.  In  1528,  hostilities  com- 
menced between  England  and  the  Low  Countries ;  there  was  an  im- 
mediate stagnation  of  trade ;  the  merchants  having  no  longer  their  usual 
Flemish  customers,  could  not  buy  goods  from  the  clothiers ;  the  clothiers 
in  consequence  dismissed  their  workmen,  and  the  starving  operatives 
tumultuously  demanded  '*  bread  or  blood." 

Wolsey  scarcely  knew  how  to  accoimt  for  these  riots  ;  he  tried  force 
with  the  workmen,  but  hunger  was  stronger  than  the  law ;  he  threaten- 
ed the  clothiers  unless  they  gave  employment,  but  wages  could  not  be 
paid  from  empty  purses  ;  at  length  he  sent  for  the  merchants,  and  com- 
manded them  to  buy  cloth  as  usual !  The  merchants  replied,  that  they 
could  not  sell  it  as  usual ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  menaces,  would  give 
no  other  answer.  At  length  the  true  remedy  was  discovered ;  an  agree- 
ment was  made  that  commerce  should  continue  between  the  two  states 
even  during  war. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  an  act  was  passed,  by  which  every  one 
was  prohibited  from  making  cloth,  unless  he  had  served  an  apprentice- 
ship of  seven  years  ;  this  law  was  repealed  in  the  first  year  of  Queen 
Mary,  as  the  preamble  of  the  act  states,  **  because  it  had  occasioned  the 
decay  of  the  woollen  manufactory,  and  had  ruined  several  towns."  It 
was,  however,  subsequently  restored  by  Elizabeth. 

The  persecution  of  the  protestants  in  France,  but  more  especially  in 
Flanders,  drove  many  eminent  manufacturers  to  seek  refuge  in  England, 
where  they  were  graciously  received  by  Elizabeth.  She  passed  an  act 
relieving  the  counties  of  Somerset,  Gloucester,  and  Wiltshire,  from  the 
old  oppressive  statutes,  which  confined  the  making  of  cloth  to  corporate 
towns ;  and  trade,  thus  permitted  to  choose  its  own  localities,  began  to 
flourish  rapidly.  In  a  remonstrance  of  the  Hanse  towns  to  the  diet  of 
^e  empire,  in  1582,  it  is  asserted  that  England  exported  annually  about 
200,000  pieces  of  cloth.  In  this  reign,  also,  the  English  merchants, 
instead  of  selling  their  goods  to  the  Hanseatic  and  Flemish  traders, 
began  to  export  themselves ;  and  their  success  so  exasperated  the 
Hanse  towns,  that  a  general  assembly  was  held  at  Lubeck  to  concert 
measures  for  distressing  the  English  trade.  But  the  jealousy  of  for- 
eigners was  far  less  injurious  to  British  commerce  than  the  monopolies 
which  Elizabeth  created  in  countless  abundance.  An  attempt,  indeed, 
was  made  to  remove  one  monopoly ;  but  the  experiment  was  not  fairiy 
tried,  and  its  consequent  ill-success  was  used  as  an  argument  against 
any  similar  efforts.  By  an  old  patent,  the  company  of  Merchant  Ad- 
venturets  possessed  the  sole  right  of  trading  in  woollen  goods.  This 
monstrous  usurpation  of  the  staple  commodity  of  the  kingdom  was  too 
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bad  even  for  tliat  age  of  darkness,  and  Elizabeth  opened  the  trade ;  bi!tf 
the  Merchant  Adventurers  entered  into  a  conspiracy  not  to  make  pur- 
chases of  cloth,  and  the  queen,  alarmed  at  the  temporary  suspension  of 
trade,  restored  the  patent. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  it  was  calculated  that  nine  tenths  of  the 
commerce  of  the  kingdom  consisted  in  woollen  goods.  Most  of  the 
cloth  was  exported  raw,  and  was  dyed  and  dressed  by  the  Dutch,  who 
gained,  it  was  pretended,  700,000/.  annually  by  this  manufacture.  The 
king,*  at  the  instigaticm  of  Cockayne  and  some  other  London  merchants, 
issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  raw  cloths :  the 
Dutch  and  Germans  met  this  piece  of  legislation  by  prohibiting  the  im- 
portation of  English  dyed  cloth ;  the  consequence  was,  that  our  export 
trade  was  diminished  by  two  thirds,  and  the  price  of  wool  fell  from 
seventy  to  eighty  per  cent.  The  king  was  forced  to  recall  his  procla- 
mation. In  Sie  year  1622  a  board  of  trade  was  erected,  as  the  com- 
mission states, ''  to  remedy  the  low  price  of  wool,  and  the  decay  of  the 
woollen  manufactory.''  It  is  recommended  to  the  commissioners  to 
examine  "  whether  a  greater  freedom  of  trade,  and  an  exemption  from 
the  restraint  of  exclusive  companies,  would  not  be  beneficial."  A  grati- 
fying proof  of  the  progress  of  intelligence ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  led  to 
no  practical  result. 

English  commerce  increased  greatly  under  the  commonwealth,  be- 
cause no  regard  was  paid  to  the  prerogative  whence  the  charters  of  the 
exclusive  companies  were  derived,  and  because  the  progress  of  demo- 
cratic al  principles  led  the  country  gentlemen  to  bind  their  sons  appren- 
.tices  to  merchants.  But  with  the  restoration  came  the  old  rage  for  pro- 
hibitions and  protections ;  two  thousand  manufacturers  from  Warwick- 
shire, and  a  great  number  from  Herefordshire,  emigrated  to  the  Pala- 
tinate ;  and,  in  1662,  the  company  of  Merchant  Adventurers  declared, 
in  a  public  memorial,  that  the  white  clothing  trade  had  abated  from 
100,000  pieces  to  11,000!  In  1668,  however,  some  Walloons  were 
encouraged  to  introduce  the  manufacture  of  fine  cloths,  from  Spanish 
wool  only,  without  the  admixture  of  any  inferior  wool ;  but  the  progress 
of  this  branch  of  trade  was  very  slow,  owing  chiefly  to  our  municipal 
laws,  which  pressed  heavily  on  foreigners. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  bring  down  the  history  of  our  great  staple 
manufactory  to  a  later  date.  What  has  been  already  stated  is  suffi- 
cient to  illustrate  the  evils  which  arose  from  legislative  interference 
with  the  natural  course  of  commerce,  industry,  and  capital,  in  past  ages. 
It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  this  impolicy  was  peculiar  to 
England ;  on  the  contrary,  English  statesmen  were  generally  in  ad- 
vance of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  monopolies  were  only  supported  by 
corrupt  adventurers.  The  nobility  and  the  country  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land resisted  the  imposing  of  any  unnecessary  shackles  on  trade  until 
afler  the  restoration  of  Charles  11. ,  when  the  system  of  protection  be- 
gan to  be  introduced ;  that  system  derived  its  chief  support  from  the 
short-sighted  cupidity  of  the  manufacturers  themselves,  and  the  entire 
blame  must  not  therefqre  be  attributed  to  the  legislature. 

The  extension  of  English  commerce  during  me  period  of  history  we 
have  been  examining  was  very  slow.  The  long  wars  with  France,  and 
the  civil  wars  of  the  Roses,  diverted  attention  from  the  peaceful  pursuit 
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of  trade.  It  was  not  until  after  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  tliat  Eng- 
land began  to  feel  the  impulse  for  maritime  discovery  and  commercial 
enterprise  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  southern  Europe  ;  the 
efiects  of  this  change  belong,  however,  to  a  more  advanced  period  of 
history,  and  will  come  under  consideration  in  a  future  chapter. 

Section  IV ^-^Revolutions  of  Gtrmanyj  France^  and  Spain, 

From  the  period  of  the  accession  of  Rodolph,  the  first  emperor  of  the 
house  of  Hapaburgh,  the  German  empire  began  to  assume  a  constitu- 
tional form,  and  to  be  consolidated  by  new  laws.  Under  the  govern- 
ment of  Albert,  the  son  of  Rodolph,  an  important  change  took  plac^  in 
Switzerland,  which,  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  states,  both  secular  and  ecclesiastical. 
The  cantons  of  Uri,  Schwitz,  and  Underwalden,  were  immediate  de- 
pendancies  of  the  empire,  while  some  minor  adjoining  districts  belong- 
ed to  the  dukes  of  Austria  as  counts  of  Hapsburgh.  Albert,  anxious  to 
found  a  new  kingdom  for  one  of  his  younger  children,  resolved  to  an- 
nex the  imperial  to  the  Austrian  cantons  ;  and  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
hardy  mountaineers  that  inhabited  them  to  the  intended  yoke,  he  sanc- 
tioned and  encouraged  the  cruel  tyranny  of  their  German  governors. 
Three  brave  men  resolved  to  attempt  the  delivery  of  their  country ; 
they  secretly  engaged  a  number  of  partisans,  who  surprised  the  impe- 
rial forts  on  the  same  day  (a.  d.  1308),  and  accomplished  a  revolution 
without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  The  Austrians  made  a  vigorous  ef- 
fort to  recover  their  supremacy,  but  they  sufiered  a  ruinous  defeat  at 
Morgarten  (a.  d.  1315),  which  secured  the  independence  of  the  Can- 
tons. Their  league  of  union  was  renewed  at  Brunnen,  in  a  treaty  that 
became  the  base  of  the  federative  union  of  Switzerland.  Five  other 
cantons  successively  joined  the  former  three,  and  the  Helvetic  posses- 
sions of  the  house  of  Austria  were  conquered  by  the  Swiss  during  the 
interval  in  which  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Hapsburgh  ceased  to  wear 
the  imperial  crown.  ^ 

On  the  death  <^  Albert  (a.  d.  1308),  Henry  YII.,  count  of  Luxem- 
burg, was  chosen  emperor ;  he  was  a  brave  and  polidc  prince ;  taking 
advantage  of  the  pope's  absence  at  Avignon,  and  the  distracted  state  of 
Italy,  he  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  restore  the  imperial  authority  in  the 
peninsula,  and  would  probably  have  succeeded  but  for  his  premature 
death. 

The  troubled  reign  of  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria,  his  contest  for 
the  empire  with  Frederic,  duke  of  Austria,  and  the  wars  occasioned  by 
his  efforts  to  restrain  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  popes,  led  the 
German  princes  to  discover  the  necessity  of  having  a  written  constitu- 
tion. On  the  accession  of  Charles  of  Luxemburg  (a.  d.  1347),  the 
calamities  of  a  disputed  election  to  the  empire  were  renewed,  and  after 
a  long  series  of  wars  and  disorders,  a  diet  was  convened  at  Nuremburg, 
to  form  a  code  of  laws,  regulating  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  spir- 
itual and  temporal  authorities.  The  result  of  the  diet's  labors  was  pub- 
lished in  a  celebrated  edict,  called  a  Golden  Bull,  from  the  bullay  or 
seal  of  gold,  affixed  to  the  document  (a.  d.  13d6).  This  bull  fixed  the 
order  ajad  form  of  the  imperial  Elections,  and  the  ceremonial  of  the 
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coronation.  It  ordained  that  the  crown  should  be  given  by  the  plurality 
oi  votes  of  seven  electors ;  the  prince  chosen  emperor  luiviiig  a  right 
to  give  his  suffrage.  The  right  of  voting  was  restricted  to  possessors 
of  seven  principalities,  called  electorates,  of  which  the  partition  was 
prohibited,  and  the  regularity  of  their  inheritance  secured  by  a  strict 
law  of  primogeniture.  Finally,  the  (^olden  Bull  defined  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  several  electors,  confirming  to  the  princes  of  the  Pala- 
tinate and  Saxony  the  administration  of  the  empire  during  an  interreg- 
num. 

The  next  reign,  nevertheless,  evinced  the  danger  of  investing  the 
electors  with  such  preponderating  authority.  Wenceslaus,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Charles,  was  a  supine  and  vc^uptuous  prince,  who  paid  lit- 
tle attention  to  the  interests  of  the  empire  ;  he  was  deposed  by  a  phi- 
rality  of  votes  (a.  d.  1400),  and  Robert,  the  elector  palatine,  chosen  in 
his  stead.  Several  of  the  states  continued  to  acknowledge  Wences- 
laus,  but  Robert  is  usually  regarded  as  the  legitimate  emperor.  On 
Robert's  death,  the  empire  returned  to  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  Wen- 
ceslaus  having  consented  to  resign  his  pretensions  in  favor  of  his  brother 
Sigismond,  king  of  Hungary. 

A  cloud  had  long  hung  over  the  house  of  Hapsburgh ;  it  was  dis- 
pelled by  the  fortunate  union  of  Aibiert,  duke  of  Austria,  with  Sigis- 
mond's  only  daughter,  queen  in  her  own  right  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia. On  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  (a.  d.  1437),  he  succeeded  to 
the  empire,  but  survived  his  elevation  only  two  years.  Albert's  pos- 
thumous son  Ladislaus  inherited  his  mother's  realms ;  his  cousin  Fred- 
eric, duke  of  Stiria,  was  chosen  emperor,  and  from  his  posterity  the 
imperial  dignity  never  departed  until  th^  extinction  of  his  male  issue 
(a.  d.  1740). 

The  wise  policy  of  Philip  Augustus,  in  weakening  the  power  of  the 
feudal  aristocracy  and  reuniting  the  great  fiefs  to  the  crown,  was  vig- 
orously pursued  by  his  successors,  but  by  none  more  effectually  than 
Philip  the  Fair.  On  the  death  of  that  monarch  (a.  d.  1314),  the  king 
of  Fraffce  was  undoubtedly  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  Eiffc^. 
Philip  left  three  sons,  who  successively  reigned  in  France;  Louis, 
sumamed  Hutin,  Philip  the  Long,  and  Charles  the  Fair ;  together  with 
a  daughter  named  Isabel,  married  to  Edward  II.,  king  of  England. 
The  three  French  sovereigns  just  mentioned,  died  without  leaving  male 
issue .;  all  had  daughters,  but  Philip  and  Charles  asserted  that  no  fe- 
male could  inherit  the  crown  of  France.  The  claims  founded  on  this 
law  of  succession  were  but  slightly  questioned  ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Charles  IV.,  Philip,  Count  do  Valois,  the  nearest  male  heir,  ascended 
the  throne  without  encountering  any  immediate  opposition  (a.  d.  1328). 
Edward  III.  of  England  resolved  to  claim  the  kingdom  in  right  of  his 
mother  Isabel,  but  the  distractions  of  his  native  dominions  long  pre- 
sented insuperable  obstacles  to  his  projects.  He  even  did  liege  hom- 
age to  Philip  for  the  province  of  Guienne,  and  for  several  years  gave 
no  sign  of  meditating  such  a  mighty  enterprise  as  the  conquest  of  France. 

Aided  by  his  son,  the  celebrated  Black  Prince^  the  English  monarch 
invaded  France,  and,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  all  the  contemporary 
princes,  was  everywhere  victorious  (a.  d.  1338).  The  war  was  main- 
tained by  Philip  of  Yalois,  and  his  son  and  successor  John,  with  more 
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<<>bstiiiacy  than  wisdom ;  the  fonner  suffered  a  terrible  defeat  at  Crecy, 
tbe  most  glorious  field  ever  won  by  English  valor ;  King  John  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  But  these  achievements, 
however  glorious,  could  not  ensure  the  conquest  of  France,  the  country 
was  too  large,  the  French  nation  too  hostile  to  the  invaders,  and  Ed- 
ward's army  too  small  for  such  a  revolution.  Both  sides  became  weary 
of  the  contest,  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Bretigni,  by  which  several 
important  provinces  were  ceded  to  Edward,  on  the  condition  of  his  re- 
nouncing his  claims  to  the  French  crown  (a.  d.  1360).  A  troubled 
period  of  eight  years  followed,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  a  peace, 
although  there  was  a  cessation  from  open  hostilities. 

.  There  is  scarcely  a  calamity  by  which  a  nation  can  be  afflicted  that 
did  not  visit  France  during  this  disastrous  season.  A  foreign  enemy 
was  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  seditions  of  the  capital  deluged 
its  streets  with  blood ;  and  a  treacherous  prince  of  the  blood,  Charles 
the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre,  was  in  arms  against  the  sovereign  authority. 
Famine  devastated  the  land,  and  a  plague  of  unparalleled  virulence  (a.  d. 
1348)  consummated  the  work  of  hunger  and  the  sword.  The  compa- 
nies of  adventurers  and  mercenary  troops  that  remained  unemployed 
during  the  truce  that  followed  the  victory  of  Poictiers,  spread  them- 
selves over  the  land,  in  marauding  troops,  which  there  was  no  force  to 
withstand.  So  little  scrupulous  were  they,  that  they  assailed  the  pope 
in  Avignon,  and  compelled  the  pontiff  to  redeem  himself  by  a  ransom 
of  forty  thousand  crowns.  Finally,  the  peasantry  of  several  districts, 
impatient  of  distress,  and  maddened  by  the  oppressions  of  their  lords, 
broke  out  into  a  feaiful  insurrection.  This  was  named  the  Jacquerie, 
from  the  contemptuous  phrase,  "  Jacques  bon  homme,"  applied  by  the 
nobles  to  their  serfs,  and  it  was  marked  by  all  the  horrors  that  neces- 
sarily attend  a  servile  war,  when  men,  brutalized  by  tyranny,  and  mad- 
jdened  by  wrongs,  seek  vengeance  on  their  oppressors. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  was  intrusted  by  his  father  to  the  govem- 
.ment  of  the  French  provinces.  A  brave  and  adventurous  warrior,  Ed- 
ward was  deficient  in  the  qualities  of  a  statesman.  Having  exhausted 
his  finances  by  an  unwise  and  fruitless  invasion  of  CastQe,  he  laid 
heavy  taxes  on  his  subjects,  and  they  in  anger  appealed  for  protection 
to  their  ancient  sovereigns.  Charles  V.,  who  had  succeeded  his  father 
John  on  the  throne  of  France,  gladly  received  this  appeal,  and  sum- 
jnoned  Edward  to  appear  before  him  as  his  liege  lord  (a.  d.  1368). 
Though  enfeebled  by  sickness,  the  answer  of  the  gallant  prince  to  this 
summons  was  a  declaration  of  war,  but  the  tide  of  fortune  was  changed^ 
jmd  in  a  few  campaigns  the  English  lost  all  their  acquisitions  in  France, 
.with  the  exception  of  a  few  important  se^torts. 

The  weakness  of  Richard  II.,  and  the  doubtful  title  of  Henry  IV., 
;prevented  the  English  from  renewing  the  war  with  France  during  their 
jreigns ;  indeed  they  would  probably  have  been  expelled  from  all  their 
continental  possessions,  but  for  the  deplorable  imbecility  of  the  French 
monarch,  Charles  VI.,  and  the  sanguinary  contests  of  the  factions  of 
Orleans  and  Burgundy.  The  English  nation  had  been  long  commer- 
cially connected  with  Flanders,  and  when  that  country  was  annexed  to 
the  dutchy  of  Burgundy,  provision  had  been  made  for  the  continuance 
of  trade  by  separate  truces.    Encouraged  by  the  promised  neutiality, 
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if  not  the  actiye  co-operation  of  the  Borgundian  duke,  Henry  V.  inra^ 
ded  France,  and  destroyed  the  flower  of  the  French  chivalry  on  tftie 
memorable  field  of  Agincourt  (a.  d.  1415).  The  progress  of  the  En- 
glish was  uninterrupted  until  the  defection  of  the  ddce  of  Bnrgundy 
(a.  n.  1419),  an  event  which  seemed  to  threaten  Henry  with  ruin  ;  but 
tbat  prince  having  been  assassinated,  his  partisans  in  revenge  joined 
the  English,  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  unnatural  hatred 
of  the  French  queen  Isabel  to  her  son  the  dauphin,  led  to  the  treaty^ 
of  Troyes,  by  which  Henry,  on  condition  of  marrying  the  princess 
Catharine,  was  appointed  regent  of  France,  and  heir  to  the  unconscious 
Charles  VI. 

Notwithstanding  this  arrangement,  Charles  YII.  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  was  recognised  as  king  in  the  southern  pronnces  of  France, 
while  Henry  VI.,  the  infant  inheritor  of  the  crowns  of  England  and 
France,  wa3  proclaimed  in  the  northern  provinces,  under  the  reign  of 
bis  uncle,  the  duke  of  Bedford  (a.  d.  1422).  At  first  the  fortunes  of 
Charles  wore  the  most  unfavorable  appearance ;  and  the  siege  of  Orleans 
(a.  n.  1428)  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  hope.  A  simple  country  girl 
overthrew  the  power  of  England.  Joan  of  Arc,  called  also  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  whether  influenced  by  enthusiasm  or  imposture,  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine,  declared  herself  supematurally  inspired  to  undertake  the 
deliverance  of  her  country.  The  English  felt  a  superstitions  awe,  and 
lost  their  conquests  one  by  one,  and  after  a  protracted  but  feeble  struggle,. 
no  memorial  of  the  victories  of  Edward  and  Henry  remained  but  the 
town  of  Calais  and  an  empty  title  (a.  d.  1449).  The  destruction  of  the 
French  nobility  in  this  long  series  of  wars,  enabled  Charles  VII.  to 
mould  the  government  into  a  despotic  form,  which  was  permanently 
fixed  by  his  crafly  successor  Louis  XI.  Scarcely  a  less  important 
change  was  made  in  ecclesiastical  aflairs ;  Charles  VII.  secured  the 
GaUican  church  from  any  future  encvoa(^hment  of  the  holy  see,  by 
adopting  several  decrees  of  the  council  of  Basil,  which  were  solemnly 
recognised  in  a  national  assembly  held  at  Bourges  (a.  d.  1438),  and 
published  under  the  name  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 

Spain,  during  this  period,  continued  to  be  divided  in  several  king- 
doms ;  the  Christian  monarchies  of  Navarre,  Castile,  and  Aragon,  could 
not  be  brought  to  combine  against  the  Moors,  whose  strength  was  con- 
centrated in  the  province  of  Granada.  Alphonso  XI.  was  th^  only  Cas- 
tilian  monarch  who  distinguished  himself  in  war  against  the  Moham- 
medans ;  he  defeated  the  combined  forces  df  the  kings  of  Morocco  and 
Graaada,  who  had  united  to  besiege  Tariffa  (a.  d.  1340),  and  by  this 
victory,  not  only  delivered  his  own  frontiers,  but  acquired  several  im- 
portant fortresses.  The  power  of  Castile  was  weakened  by  the  unex- 
ampled tyranny  of  Peter  the  Cruel.  He  was  dethroned  by  his  illegit- 
imate brother,  Henry,  count  of  Trastamare,  but  was  subsequently  re- 
stored by  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  Proving  ungrateful  to  his  bene- 
factor, he  provoked  a  second  contest,  in  which  he  lost  his  kingdom  and 
.life.  The  kingdom  now  passed  to  the  house  of  Trastamare  (a.  d  1368),. 
and  for  a  considerable  period  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity  Though 
the  kingdom  of  Atagon  was  inferior  in  extent  to  that  of  Castile,  yet  £e 
advantages  of  a  better  goTemment,  and  wiser  sovereign,  with  those  of 
industry  aad  comiDiereet  along  a  line  of  •eaeoasi,  tendered  it  almost 
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equally  important.  The  Aragonese  kings  acquired  the  kingdom  of  the 
two  Sicilies,  the  Balearic  islands,  Sardinia,  and  the  county  of  Barcelona, 
•with  several  other  Catalonian  districts.  They  would  probably  have 
straggled  for  the  supremacy  of  Spain,  had  not  the  crowns  of  Aragon 
and  Castile  been  unitecf  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
(a.  d.  1469). 

A  similar  event  had  nearly  united  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  PortugaL 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Portugal,  having  no  male  heir,  wished  to  secure  the 
succession  for  his  daughter  Beatrice,  and  married  her,  at  the  early  age 
of  eleven,  to  John  I.,  king  of  Castile.  On  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  lus 
fliegitimate  brother,  Don  Juan,  commonly  called  John  the  Bastard, 
profiting  by  the  national  hatred  between  the  Portuguese  and  Castilians, 
usurped  the  regency.  A  fierce  war  ensued,  the  Castilians  were  over- 
thrown in  the  decisive  battle  of  Aljubarota  (a.  d.  1385),  and  John  was 
proclaimed  king  by  the  states  of  Portugal.  The  war  was  continued  for 
several  years,  but  finally  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  Castilian 
monarchs  resigned  all  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  Beatrice. 

Sectiom  V. — I%e  State  of  England  and  ilie  Northern  Kingdoms  in  the^ 

Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries. 

Trb  ingkmoQs  reign  of  Edward  II.  in  England  was  not  on  the  whole 
unfavorable  to  the  progress  of  constitutional  liberty.  After  the  weak- 
ness of  the  king  and  profligacy  of  his  favorites  had  for  four  years  dis- 
gusted the  nations,  the  barons  compelled  the  monarch  to  grant  a  reform 
of  abuses  in  full  parliament  (a.  d.  1311).  The  Great  Charter  was  re- 
newed, and  a  fresh  clause  added,  of  too  much  importance  to  be  omitted 
even  in  this  scanty  page  :  "  Forasmuch  as  many  people  be  aggrieved 
by  the  king's  ministers  against  right,  in  respect  to  which  grievances  no 
one  can  recover  without  a  common  parliament ;  we  do  ordain  that  the 
king  shall  hold  a  parliament  once  in  the  year,  or  twice,  if  need  be." 
But  this  security  against  mis-government  proved  inefiicacious,  the  mon- 
arch was  deposed,  and  soon  after  murdered  (a.  d.  1327).  Edward  III. 
was  proclaimed  king ;  and  during  his  minority,  the  administration  was 
intrusted  to  Queen  Isabella.  After  the  lapse  of  three  years,  Isabella, 
who  had  disgraced  herself  by  a  criminal  intrigue  with  Mortimer,  earl 
of  March,  was  stripped  of  power,  and  her  paramour  beheaded. 

Edwafd  III.  rendered  his  reign  illustrious,  not  more  by  his  splendid 
achievements  in  France,  than  by  the  wise  laws  he  sanctioned  in  Eng- 
land. These,  perhaps,  nrast  be  ascribed  less  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
sovereign  than  the  increasing  spirit  of  the  commons.  It  was  during 
this  long  and  prosperous  reign  that  parliament  establislied  the  three 
fundamental  principles  of  our  government — the  illegality  of  raising  rtioney 
without  the  consent  of  parliament ;  the  necessity  of  both  houses  con- 
curring in  any  alteration  of  the  laws ;  and  the  right  of  the  commons  to 
investigate  public  abuses,  and  impeach  the  royal  ministers  fo^  mal-admin- 
istration.  While  in  the  midst  of  victory,  able  to  boast  of  his  queen 
having  conquered  and  captured  the  king  of  Scotland,  ai^  of  his  son  hav- 
ing tidken  &e  king  of  France  prisoner,  Edward  fsnnd  his  pariiaments 
W^dH-disposed  to  second  all  his  efiblts,  and  gratify  all  his  'vKshes ;  but, 
%iiSB  tibMi  tide  of  fortune  turned,  he  had  to  encmitttar  the  hdstxKty  of  a 
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constitutional  opposition,  at  the  head  of  which  appeared  the  prince  of 
Wales.  On  the  death  of  the  heroic  Black  Prince,  the  royal  favorite, 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  became  supreme  in  parliament,  but  the  fruits  of 
the  victories  acquired  by  the  patriots  were  not  lost,  the  statute  law  of 
the  realm  was  improved,  the  administration  of  justice  improved,  and  the 
great  security  of  ministerial  responsibility  established.  English  litera^ 
ture  began  to  assume  a  settled  form ;  Chaucer,  the  greatest  poet  that 
modem  Europe  had  produced,  with  the  exception  of  Dante,  flourished 
in  the  time  of  Edward ;  and  the  language  had  become  so  far  perfect, 
that  it  was  resolved  to  have  all  laws  written  in  English,  instead  of  the 
Norman  French,  which  had  been  used  since  the  time  of  the  conquest. 

Richard  II.,  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  succeeded  his  grandfather  (a.  d. 
1377),  ere  he  had  attained  his  twelfth  year.  The  early  part  of  his 
reign  was  troubled  by  the  contests  of  his  ambitious  uncles  for  the  regency, 
and  by  a  dangerous  insurrection  of  the  peasants,  headed  by  the  celebra- 
ted blacksmith,  Wat  Tyler.  About  the  same  time,  the  zeal  with  which 
WickliiTe  denounced  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  provoked  the  hostili- 
ty of  the  clergy ;  his  doctrines  were  condemned  by  a  national  synod 
(a.  d.  1382),  but  they  had  taken  fast  hold  of  the  people,  and  some  of  his 
disciples  carried  them  to  the  continent,  more  especially  into  Bohemia, 
where  they  continued  to  flourish  in  spite  of  persecution.  The  continued 
misgovemment  of  Richard  provoked  a  revolution,  while  he  was  absent 
in  Ireland.  Henry  of  Lancaster,  duke  of  Hereford,  enra^red  at  the  for- 
feiture of  his  paternal  estate,  headed  the  revolt ;  Richard,  on  his  return, 
finding  the  royal  cause  hopeless,  surrendered  to  his  haughty  cousin,  and 
was  forced  to  abdicate  the  crown  (a.  d.  1399). 

The  throne,  thus  vacated,  was  claimed  by  Henry,  as  representative 
of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  the  third  son  of  Edward  III.,  but  the  hered- 
itary right  belonged  to  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  second  son  of  Edward  III. 
The  Mortimer  claim,  at  a  later  period,  was  vested  by  marriage  in  the 
family  of  York,  descended  from  the  fourth  son  of  Edward.  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  however,  was  the  idol  of  the  people,  and  the  master  of  the 
parliament ;  his  demand  passed  without  question,  and  the  first  acts  of 
his  reign  were  well  calculated  to  make  the  nation  acquiesce  in  his  title. 
The  efforts  of  some  discontented  nobles  to  restore  Richard,  were 
crushed  by  the  spontaneous  exertions  of  the  populace,  and  the  death 
•of  the  deposed  monarch  seemed  to  secure  tranquillity.  But  the  fourth 
Henry  found  that  discontented  friends  were  the  most  dangerous  ene- 
mies ;  the  proud  Percies,  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation,  dissatisfied 
with  the  scanty  reward  of  their  services,  took  up  arms,  and  involved 
the  country  in  civil  war.  The  Percies  were  overthrown  at  Shrewsbury 
(a.  o.  1403),  but  their  Welsh  ally,  Owen  Glendower,  maintained  a  stem 
resistance  to  the  house  of  Lancaster  for  several  years. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  his  son,  Henry  of  Monmouth,  ascended 
the  throne  (a.  d.  1413).  His  dissipation  in  youth  gave  little  promise 
of  a  glorious  reign,  but  immediately  afler  his  accession  he  resigned  all 
his  follies,  and  having  secured  the  tranquillity  of  England  by  judicious 
measures  of  reform,  he  revived  the  claims  of  Edward  to  the  throne  of 
France.  The  glorious  battle  of  Agincourt  left  him  master  of  the  open 
field,  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  French  court  gave  him  possessioa 
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of  Pttris ;  he  died  in  the  midst  of  vietoiy  (a.  d.  1422),  leaving  a  son 
only  nine  months  old  to  inherit  his  kingdoms. 

The  early  part  of  Henry  VI  .'s  reign  is  occupied  hy  the  series  of 
wars  that  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  their  continental 
possessions.  The  loss  of  trophies  so  gratifying  to  popular  vanity,  alien- 
ated the  affections  of  the  nation  from  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and  this 
dislike  was  increased  by  the  haughtiness  of  Henry's  queen,  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  and  the  ambition  of  unprincipled  favorites.  Richard,  duke 
of  York,  sure  of  succeeding  to  the  crown,  would  probably  not  have 
asserted  the  claims  of  his  house,  but  for  the  unexpected  birth  of  a  prince, 
on  whose  legitimacy  some  suspicion  was  thrown.  Encouraged  by 
many  powerful  nobles,  he  took  up  arms ;  the  cognizance  of  the  Yorkists 
was  a  white  rose,  that  of  the  Lancastrians,  a  red  rose,  and  the  fierce 
contests  that  ensued  are  usually  called  the  "  wars  of  the  roses.'*  Afler 
ar  sanguinary  struggle,  marked  by  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  Uhe 
white  rose  triumphed,  and  Edward  IV.,  son  of  Richard,  duke  of  York, 
became  king  of  England  (a.  d.  1461).  Ten  years  afterward,  his  tri- 
umph was  completed,  and  his  rights  secured,  by  the  battle  of  Tewkes- 
bury, in  which  the  Lancastrians  were  decisively  overthrown.  Ed-' 
ward's  reign  was  sullied  by  cruelty  and  debauchery ;  after  his  death 
(a.  d.  1483),  the  crown  was  usurped  by  Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester, 
whp  endeavored  to  secure  himself  by  the  murder  of  his  nephews.  But 
the  claims  of  the  Lancastrian  family  were  now  revived  by  Henry  Tudor, ' 
eaii  of  Richmond,  the  heir  to  that  house  by  right  of  his  mother,  and  a 
proposal,  favored  by  the  principal  nobles,  was  made  for  uniting  this 
nobleman  in  marriage  tothe  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward 
IV.,  and  thus  for  ever  extinguishing  the  hostility  between  the  rival ' 
houses.  At  the  decisive  battle  of  Bosworth  field,  Richard  was  defeated ' 
and  slain  (a.  d.  1586)  ;  Henry  became  king  of  fhigland,  and  his  mar-' 
riage  with  Elizabeth  united  the  rival  claims  of  York  and  Lancaster  in 
the  Tudor  family. 

The  wars  excited  by  disputed  successions  in  Scotland,  were  termin- 
ated by  the  transfer  of  the  crown  to  the  family  of  the  Stuarts  (a.  d.  1371).  * 
Uader  ^s  dynasty,  the  royal  authority,  wluch  had  been  almost  annihi- 
lated by  the  nobles,  was  greatly  extended,  and  judicious  laws  enacted 
for  restraining  the  turbulence  of  the  aristocracy. 

Intestine  wars  long  harassed  the  northern  kingdoms,  but  their  tran- 
quillity was  restored  by  Queen  Margaret,  commonly  called  the  Semi- 
ramis  of  the  North,  who  united  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  into  * 
one  state,  by  the  treaty  of  Calmar  (a.  d.  1397).  The  predilection 
shown  by  Margaret's  successors  for  iheir  Danish  subjects,  displeased 
the  Swedes,  and  on  the  death  of  King  Christophei^  wiUiout  issue,  they 
aeparated  from  the  union,  and  chose  Charles  VIII.,  one  of  their  native 
nobles,  to  be  their  sovereign.  The  Danes  conferred  their  crown  on 
Christian  I.,  count  of  Oldenberg  (a.  d.  1450),  and  it  has  ever  since 
continued  in  his  family. 

During  the  fourteenth  and  fifleenth  centuries,  Russia  was  divided 
into  several  principalities,  all  of  which  were  under  the  Mongolian  yoke, . 
while  the  western  provinces  had  the  additional  nnsery  of  being  ravaged 
hy  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians.     A  diversion  in  their  favor  was  made  by 
the  Teutonic  knights,  who  added  several  rich  provinces  to  their  Pms- 
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«ian  dominions,  but  the  oppressive  goveninient  of  the  eider  pvevokel 
insurrections,  of  which  the  Poles  took  advantage,  not  only  to  regaia 
their  former  provinces,  but  also  to  acquire  a  considerable  poitioB  of 
Prussia,  which  was  ceded  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Thorn  (▲.  d.  146#). 
A  great  revolution  in  the  Polish  form  of  government  roused  the  martial 
endiusiasm,  but  proved  fatal  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Poles.  Casinir 
the  Great,  having  no  male  issue,  wished  to. secure  the  succeaaion  for 
his  nephew,  Liouis,  king  of  Hungary,  and  convoked  a  general  aaaemblj 
of  the  states  (a.  d.  1339).  The  nobles,  to  whom  an  appeal  was  thus 
made,  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance  to  render  the  throne  electiTe, 
and  to  place  great  restrictions  on  the  royal  authority.  When  Louis  of 
«  Hungary  became  king  of  Poland  (▲.  d.  1370),  he  was  obliged  to  swear 

fealty  to  a  constitution  which  chimged  the  monarchy  into  a  republicaa 
aristocracy.  On  his  death,  the  crown  of  Poland  was  given  to  Jagelioii, 
duke  of  Lithuania  (a.  d.  1382),  who  renounced  paganism  on  his  elec- 
tion, and  established  the  Christian  religion  in  his  hereditary  estates. 
Though  the  crown  continued  elective,  the  Polish  kings  were  always 
chosen  from  the  Jagellon  family,  until  its  extinction  in  the  aixteentk 
century. 

Section  VI.— i?t#«  and  Progress  of  the  Ottoman  En^re. 

Under  the  administration  of  the  Palsologi,  the  Byzantine  empiie 
sunk  into  hopeless  decay ;  its  history  presents  an  unvaried  picture  of 
vice  and  folly ;  the  weaJmess  of  the  sovereigns,  the  exorbitant  power 
of  the  patriarchs  and  monks,  the  iury  of  theological  controversy,  the 
multiplication  of  schisms  and  sects,  would  have  ruined  the  state,  but  for 
the  external  pressure  of  the  Mohammedan  dynasties;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  triumph  of  these  enemies  was  delayed  by  the  revoln* 
tions  in  the  sultanies  of  Anatolia,  and  the  difficulties  that  the  siege  of  a 
maritime  capital  presents  to  hordes  ignorant  of  navigation.  But  when 
the  power  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  became  consolidated,  it  was  manifeal 
that  the  fate  of  Constantinople  could  not  be  averted,  though  its  iali  was 
long  delayed. 

The  power  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  commenced  in  Asia  Minor ;  when 
the  Mongolian  hordes  overthrew  the  Selj&kian  dynasties,  a  small  wan- 
dering thbe  of  Turks  sought  refuge  in  Armenia,  but  after  seven  years 
of  exile,  seized  what  they  deemed  a  favorable  oppoitunity  of  returning 
tp  their  ancient  possessioas.  While  fording  the  £uphrates,  the  leader 
of  the  Turks  was  drowned,  and  the  tribe  was  divided  into  four,  by  his 
sons.  Ertogrul,  the  warlike  leader  of  one  division,  resolved  to  return 
into  Asia  Minor :  the  sultanies  into  which  the  Seljdkian  empire  had 
been  divided,  were  hsrassing  each  other  with  mutual  wars,  and  could 
not  be  persuaded  to  combine  against  either  the  Mongols  or  the  crusadera, 
and  consequently  a  band  of  adventurous  warriors  might  reasonably  hope 
to  obtain  £une  and  fortune  in  such  a  distracted  country.  During  Erto- 
grul's  retrograde  march,  he  met  two  armies  engaged  in  mortal  combat, 
and  without  giving  himself  the  trouble  of  investigating  the  cause,  he 
took  the  chivalrous  resolution  of  joining  the  weaker  party.  His  unex-* 
pected  aid  changed  the  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  he  was  rewarded  by 
the  conqueror,  who  proved  to  be  a  chief  of  the  Selj^kians,  with  the  gift 
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of  ^  mmntftiMiia  dklrist,  tommg  ^  frontien  of  tncient  Bithjnia  tad 
ITwygia. 

Othmui,  or  Ottontta,  usually  .regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Tuikieh 
•ew^re  (bom  a.  d.  1258),  succeeded  his  father  Ertogrul  at  aji  eariy  age. 
He  was  fortuaate  in  winning  the  friendship  of  a  young  Greek,  who 
ochrafed  Islamism  to  please  his  patron,  and  instructed  the  Turkish 
piiace  in  the  wt  of  government.  From  this  renegade  descended  the 
family  of  Mikan-ogli,*  which  so  often  appears  conspicuous  in  Turkish 
hisHory.  To  the  information  obtained  from  this  Greek,  Othman  owed 
the  supremacy  which  he  speedily  acquired  over  his  Seljtikian  rivals ; 
aided  by  the  surrounding  emirs,  he  wrested  several  important  places 
from  the  Byxaitine  empire,  particularly  Prusa,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Bithynia,  which  under  the  slightly  altered  name  of  Brdsa,  became  his 
metropolis  (a.  d.  1327).  The  new  kingdom,  thus  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  suUaiis  of  Iconium  and  the  Greek  emperors,  increased  rapidly, 
aad  soon  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  states  in  the  east. 

Qikhan,  the  son  and  successor  of  Othman,  instituted  the  military 
foice  of  the  Janissaries,  to  wbieh  the  Turks>  owe  the  chief  part  of  theur 
success.  Having  greatly  enlarged  his  dominions,  he  took  the  title  of 
«ukaa  and  began  to  expel  the  Greeks  from  Anatolia.  While  OriLhaii 
pursued  his  victorious  career  in  Asia,  his  son  Soliman  crossed  the  Hel*  • 
leepoDt  (a.  o.  1358),  captured  Gallipoli,  and  thus  laid  the  first  founda- 
tion of  the  Turkish  power  in  Europe. 

Amurath,  or  Morad  I.,  steadily  pursued  the  pc^cy  of  his  father  and 
biother.  He  captured  Adrianople  (a.  d.  1300),  which  he  made  his 
capital.  He  subdued  Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Servia,  but  fell  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Cossova,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  ever  fough^between  Tuite 
and  Christians. 

Bayezid,  sunamed  Ilderln,  or  the  Thunderer,  put  an  end  to  all  the 
petty  Turkish  sovereignties  in  Asia  Minor ;  he  subdued  Bulgaria,  and 
maintained  his  conquest  by  the  decisive  victoiy  that  he  gained  at  Ni- 
<;<^polLS  over  Sigismond,  king  of  Hungary.  The  pride,  the  cruelty,  and  * 
the  bravery  of  Bayezid  have  been  celebrated  in  history  and  romance. 
Southern  Greece,  Uie  countries  along  the  Danube,  and  the  western  ^s- 
tricte  of  Thrace,  submitted  to  his  arms ;  the  empire  of  Constantinople 
was  bounded  by  the  waUs  of  the  city ;  even  this  was  held  blockaded  for 
ten  years,  and  must  eventually  have  fallen,  had  not  Bayezid's  attention 
been  directed  to  Asia,  by  the  rapid  successes  of  a  oonquer<w,  more  say-, 
age  than  himself. 

Timiir  Lenk,  that  is  to  say,  "  Lame  Timur,'?  a  name  commonly  cor- 
rupted into  Tamerlane,  was  the  son  of  a  Jagatay  Turk,  who  ruled  a 
horde,  nominally  subject  to  the  descendants  of  Jengfais  Khan.  His  ama- 
.zing  strength,  exhibited  even  in  early  infancy,  procured  him  the  name 
Timur,  which  signifies  "  iron."  While  yet  a  youth,  he  resolved  to  de- 
liver his  country  from  the  Mongolian  yoke,  but  at  the  same  time,  aware 
^f  the  high  value  placed  upon  illustrious  birth,  he  pretended  to  be  de- 
scended from  Jenghiz,  and  on  this  accoimt  he  is  frequently  called  TinMir 
the  Tartar ;  and  this  enor  was  perpetuated  in  India,  where  his  descend- 
4mta,  the  emperors  of  Delhi,  have  been  denominated  the  Great  Moguls. 

•  8osi  «f  HidiaeL 
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Hb  empire  was  npidly  extended  from  the  well  of  Chine  to  the  MedR-^ 
erranean  sea ;  India  in  the  south,  and  Russia  in  the  north,  acknowledgedT 
hie  sway,  and  his  determination  to  wrest  Syria  and  Anatolia  from  the 
Turks,  compelled  Bayezid  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Constantinople,  and* 
hasten  to  the  defence  of  his  Asiatic  dominions  (a.  d.  1403).     Before  he  * 
could  reach  the  scene  of  action,  Sivas  (the  ancient  Sebaste)  had  fillen, 
and  the  bravest  warriors  of  the  garrison  had  been  buri|^  alive  by  the 
ferocious  victor.     Damascus  soon  after  shared  the  same  fate  ;  it  was 
laid  waste  by  fire  and  sword,  and  a  solitary  tower  alone  remained  to 
mark  the  spot  that  had  once  been  a  city. 

Bayezid  encountered  Timur  in  the  plains  of  Angora ;  he  was  defeated 
with  great  loss,  and  taken  prisoner.  The  Turkish  historftins  assert  that 
Bayezid  was  confined  by  the  conqueror  in  an  iron  cage,  but  Timdr's 
own  companion  and  historian  asserts  that  the  conqueror  treated  his  cap- 
tive with  great  lenity  ;  all  that  can  be  determined  with  certainty  is  that 
the  sultan  died  in  the  enemy's  camp.  Timiir  himself  fell  a  victim  to 
disease,  while  preparing  to  invade  China  (a.  d.  1405).  His  empire  was 
dismembered  after  his  death,  but  Baber,  t>ne  of  his  descendants,  estab- 
lished an  empire  at  Delhi,  in  northern  India  (a.  d.  1526),  which,  sadly 
shorn  of  its  ancient  glories,  subsisted  almost  to  our  own  times,  under  the 
name  of  the  empire  of  the  Great  Moguls.  • 

.After  a  long  fratricidal  war,  Mohammed  I.,  the  yoangestof  Bayezid's 
sons,  succeeded  to  his  father's  dominions.  The  greater  part  of  his  reign 
was  spent  in  restoring  the  Ottoman  power  in  western  Asia,  and  thus 
the  Byzantines  obtained  a  respite,  by-  which  they  knew  not  how  U> 

Srofit.  Morad,  or  Amurath  II.,  raised  the  glory  of  the  Ottomans  to  a 
eight  greater  than  it  had  yet  attained.  He  deprived  the  Greeks  of  all 
their  cities  and  castles  on  the  Euxine  sea,  and  along  the  coasts  of 
Thrace,  Macedon,  and  Thessaly ;  he  even  stormed  the  fortifications  that 
had  been  constructed  across  the  Corinthisn  isthmus,  and  carried  his  vic- 
torious arms  into  the  midst  of  the  Peloponneeas.  The  Grecian  empe- 
rors acknowledged  him  as  their  superior  lord,  and  he,  in  turn,  accorded 
them  protection.  Two  Christian  heroes  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
sultan — ^John  Hunniades,  and  George  Castriot,  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Scanderbeg.  Hunniades  was  a  celebrated  Hungarian  general ; 
he  drove  the  Turks  from  Servia,  whose  posseesion  they  eagerly  coveted, 
and  long  impeded  their  progress  westward.  Scandeibeg  was  an  Alba- 
nian prince,  possessing  a  small  district  in  the  Epirote  mountains,  <^ 
which  Croia  was  the  capital.  At  the  head  of  a  small  but  faithful  band, 
of  followers,  he  long  resisted  the  mighty  armies  of  the  Ottomans,  and 
compelled  Amurath  himself  to  raise  the  siege  of  Croia. 

At  length  Mohammed  II.  ascended  the  Ottoman  throne  (a.  d.  1451), 
and  from  the  moment  of  his  accession,  directed  all  his  efforts  to  the 
capture  of  Constantinople.  At  the  head  of  an, army  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  supported  by  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail,  he  laid  siege 
to  this  celebrated  metropolis,  and  encouraged  his  men  by  spreading  re- 
ports of  prophecies  and  prodigies,  that  portended  the  triumph  of  Islam- 
ism.  Constantino,  the  last  of  the  Greek  emperors,  met  the  storm  withr- 
becoming  resolution  ;  supported  by  the  Genoese,  and  a  scanty  band  of 
followers  from  western  Europe,  he  maintained  the  city  for  fifty-three 
days,  though  the  fanaticism  oif  his  enemies  was  raised  to  the  highest 
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jiuih  by  llieir  confident  reliance  on  the  fayor  of  Heaven,  while  prophe- 
cies of  impending  wo  and  desolation  proportionably  depressed  the  in- 
habitants of  Constantinople.  At  length,  on  the  29th  of  May,  a.  o.  1453, 
the  Turks  stormed  the  walls,  the  last  Constantine  fell  as  he  boldly  dis- 
puted every  inch  of  ground,  multitudes  of  his  subjects  were  massacred 
in  the  first  burst  of  Turkish  fury,  the  rest  were  dragged  into  slavery,  and 
when  Mohammed  made  his  triumphal  entry,  he  found  the  city  a  vast 
solitude. 

The  conquest  of  Constantinople  was  followed  by  that  of  Servia,  Bos- 
nia, Albania,  Greece,  including  the  Peloponnesus,  several  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  the  Greek  empire  of  Trebizond.  All  Christendom 
was  filled  with  alarm ;  Pope  Pius  II.  convened  a  council  at  Mantua,  for 
the  purpose- of  organizing  a  general  association  to  resist  the  progress  of 
the  Turks  (a.  d.  1459).  A  crusade  was  preached  by  his  order,  and  he 
was  about  to  undertake  the  command  of  the  expedition  in  person,  when 
death  cut  short  his  projects  at  Ancona  (a.  d.  1464).  The  Christian 
league  Was  dissolved  by  his  death,  the  Turks  were  permitted  to  estab- 
lish their  empire  in  Europe,  and  this  received  a  great  increase,  both  of 
security  and  strength,  by  the  voluntary  tender  of  allegiance  which  the 
khans  of  the  Crimea  made  to  Mohammed  II.  (a.  d.  1478).  After  the- 
first  burst  of  fanaticism  was  over,  Mohammed  granted  protection  to  hi» 
Christian  subjects,  and,  by  his  wise  measures,  Constantinople  was  re- 
stored to  its  former  prosperity. 
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THE  REFORMATION,  AND  COMMENCEMENT  OP 
THE  STATES-SYSTEM  IN  EUROPE. 


SiCTioir  L'^Progreis  of  Mioitme  J)i$eo(venf» 

The  scone  of  the  earliest-knowa  navigati(tt  was  tli«  Me^tenaneaa 
««%,  which  naturallj  seemed  to  the  snciexUs  to  be  situated  m  ths  tniddi^ 
4if  th$  0arih ;  as  is  implied  by  its  name.  As  narigatioa  advanced  only 
«t  a  creeping  pace,  and  as  but  a  small  amount  of  fresh  experience  was 
laid  up  bj  one  generation  for  the  benefit  of  the  next,  it  took  very  maay 
^f  s  to  explore  the  Mediterranean,  Tyrrhene,  Hadriatic,  and  iEgeaa 
4iea8. 

The  great  natural  relief,  given  to  ancient  navigation,  was  the  discov- 
ery of  the  trade- winds  which  prevail  in  the  Indian  ocean.  These  peri- 
odical changes  of  winds,  if  noticed  by  the  Arabians,  were  not  made  to 
eerve  their  maritime  trade,  until  the  keener  enterprise  of  the  West,  in 
the  person  of  Hippalus  (about  ▲.  d.  50),  first  ventured  to  steer  off  from 
the  Arabian  and  Persian  shores,  and  to  be  impelled  eastward,  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  A  voyage  which  had  consumed  years,  now  took 
np  but  as  many  months,  by  a  conformity  on  the  part  of  the  mariner  with 
this  invariable  law  of  nature.  The  means  of  profit  and  information  were 
now  less  monopolized,  and  the  west  became  better  acquainted  with  the 
inhabitants  and  produce  of  the  east. 

The  navigation  to  the  Indies  was  continued,  when  the  Romans  be- 
came masters  of  Eg3rpt,  by  sailing  down  the  Arabian  gulf,  and  thence 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Indus,  along  the  southern  coasts  of  Arabia  and 
Persia.  But  under  the  emperor  Claudius  this  route  was  so  far  changed, 
that  afler  emerging  from  the  Arabian  gulf,  they  cut  across  the  Indian 
ocean  directly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  by  noticing,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of,  the  time  when  the  southwest  trade- wind  blew. 

When  the  Arabians,  in  their  rapid  career  of  conquest,  had  reached 
the  Euphrates,  they  immediately  perceived  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  emporium  situated  upon  a  river  which  opened  on  the  one 
hand  a  shorter  route  to  India  than  they  had«hitherto  had,  and  on  the 
other,  an  extensive  inland  navigation  through  a  wealthy  country ;  and 
Bassora,  which  they  built  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  (a.  d.  636), 
soon  became  a  great  commercial  city,  and  entirely  cut  off  the  indepen- 
dent part  of  Persia  from  the  oriental*  trade.  The  Arabian  merchants 
of  Bassora  extended  their  discoveries  eastward,  far  beyond  the  tracks 
of  all  preceding  navigators,  and  imported  directly  from  the  place  of  their 


jpeowilk  many  Indian  alleles,  hitberto  prDcused  at  Beeend  hand  in  Cey-* 
um ;  ivbich  they  accordingly  fumshed  on  their  own  tenns  to  the  nations 
<tf  Uie  west* 

Aa  an  instance  of  the  depreaaed  state  of  human  knowledge  during 
the  middle  agea,  we  may  mention  that  Cosmaa,  a  Greek  merchant  of 
(be  sixth  century,  wrote  a  book  called  "  Christian  Topography!^  the 
phief  intent  of  which  was  to  confute  the  heretical  opinion  of  the  earth 
ieing  a  globe,  together  with  the  pagan  assertion  that  there  was  a  tem- 
perate zone  on  the  southern  side  of  the  torrid  zone.  He  informed  his 
readers  that,  according  to  the  true  orthodox  system  of  cosmography,  the 
«arth  was  a  quadrangidar  plane,  extending  four  hundred  courses,  or  days' 
journeys,  from  east  to  west,  and  exactly  half  as  much  from  north  to 
aotttb,  enclosed  by  lofty  mountains,  upon  which  the  canopy  or  vauk  of 
the  firmament  rested ;  that  a  huge  mountain  on  the  norUi  side  of  the 
^axth,  by  intercepting  the  light  of  the  sun,  |»roduced  the  yicissitudes  ci 
4ay  and  night ;  and  that  the  plane  of  the  earth  had  a  declivity  (torn 
liorth,  by  reason  of  which  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  other  rivers  mn* 
aittg  southward,  are  rapid ;  whereas  the  Nile,  having  to  run  up-hill,  baa 
necessarily  a  very  slow  current. 

The  Feroe  islands  had  been  discovered  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  by  some  Scandinavian  piratea  ;  and  soon  after  this,  lea* 
land  was  colonized  by  Flok,  the  Norwegian.  Iceland,  it  af^ars,  had 
Jbeen  discovered  long  before  the  Norwegians  settled  there ;  as  many 
relics>  in  the  nature  of  bells,  books  in  the  Irish  language,  and  wooden 
flosses,  were  discovered  by  Flok,  in  different  parts  of  the  island :  so 
that  the  Irish  seem  first  to  naye  set  foot  upon  that  isle.  The  Icelandic 
vehronicles  also  relate  that,  about  these  times,  the  Northmen  discovered 
^  great  country  to  the  west  of  Ireland,  which  account  has  by  many 
been  4eemed  apocryphal :  for,  if  true,  they  must  be  held  to  be  some 
^f  the  early  discoverers  of  America ;  but  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  they 
made  their  way  to  Greenland  in  the  end  of  the  tenth  century.  Tha 
aettlement  effected  in  Greenland^  though  comprising  but  a  small  popu- 
Jation,  seems  to  have  been  very  prosperous  in  these  early  times  in 
mercantile  affairs.  They  had  bishops  and  priests  from  Europe  ;  and 
paid  the  pope,  as  an  annual  tribute,  twenty-six  hundred  pounds  of  wal* 
lus-teeth,  as  tithe  and  Peter's  pence.  The  voyage  from  Greenland  to 
Iceland  and  Norway,  and  back  agaia,  consumed  \ye  years ;  and  upon 
one  occasion  the  government  of  Norway  did  not  hear  of  the  death  of 
the  bishop  of  Greenland  until  six  years  after  it  had  occurred ;  so  that  the 
art  of  navigation,  after  all,  must  have  been  in  these  times  but  at  a  very 
low  pitch. 

Greenland  seems  to  have  been  called  Viinland,  or  Finland,  from  the 
vines  which  were  discerned  by  the  early  discoverers  as  abounding  in 
this  country ;  and,  in  fact,  wild  vines  are  found  growing  in  all  the  XiW^ 
4hem  districts  of  America.  This  Viinland  is,  however,  supposed  by 
some  persons  to  have  been  Newfoundland  ;  and  if  so,  America  must  in 
reality  have  been  discovered  as  much  as  five  centuries  before  Columbus 
sailed  so  far  as  the  West  Indies  ;  imd  moreover,  it  has  been  auppoaed 
that  the  many  traditions  about  the  wast,  existing  in  the  time  of  Go« 
hunbus,  first  set  him  to  prosecute  the  idea  oi  discovering  another 
world. 
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The  impulse  which  the  cultiTatioii  of  ancient  learning  had  TeceiveA 
in  Europe  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  downfall  of  Constantinople, 
which  drove  the  most  learned  Greeks  into  exile  ;  they  sought  refuge  for 
the  most  part  in  Italy,  and  the  libraries  of  that  peninsula  became  the  de- 
positories of  what  remained  of  the  ancient  treasures  of  Greek  literature 
and  philosophy.  It  was  hence  that  the  first  stimulus  was  given  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language  in  Europe.  Translators  of  the  Greek  au»' 
thors,  and  commentators  upon  them,  began  to  multiply ;  and  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  art  of  printing  gave  an  additional  impulse  by  the  facili- 
ties it  afforded  for  the  dissemination  of  learning.  The  belief  that  there 
existed  a  fourth  division  of  the  globe,  larger  than  any  yet  discovered, 
had  heen  encouraged  by  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  ;  and  it  had 
been  so  generally  received,  that  two  eminent  fathers  of  the  church,  St. 
Augustine  and  Lactantius,  had  zealously  labored  to  refute  the  theory, 
believing  it  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  With  the 
cultivation  of  Greek  literature  the  old  notion  was  revived,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  rapid  development  of  the  spirit  of  maritime  discovery  in- 
duced several  nations,  but  especially  the  Portuguese,  to  search  out  new 
and  unknown  lands. 

The  Canaries,  or  Forttmate  islands,  were  the  first  discovery  that  fol- 
lowed the  introduction  of  the  mariner's  compass ;  they  became  known 
to  the  Spaniards  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  but  no  regular  attempt 
was  made  for  their  colonization. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  John  I.,  king  of  Portugal, 
had  effected  some  very  important  conquests  over  the  Moors  ;  in  which  he 
had  been  very  materially  assisted  by  his  son.  Prince  Henry,  who  being  an 
able  and  active-minded  cavalier,  took  delight  rather  in  the  more  solid 
glories  of  learning  and  science,  than  in  the  fame  of  war,  in  which  he 
had,  however,  of  late  so  highly  distinguished  himself.  Upon  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  he  retired  to  the  promontory  of  St.  Vincent,  and  lived 
at  the  seaport  town  of  Sagres,  which  he  had  himself  founded,  where  ho 
cultivated  the  science  of  astronomy,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  avail- 
able to  the  mariner,  in  guiding  him  over  the  ocean,  when  he  had  quitted 
the  servile  tracking  of  the  shore.  He,  in  fact,  established  a  naval  col- 
lege, and  an  observatory.  He  engaged  to  his  assistance  all  the  best- 
informed  men  of  his  time  ;  and  the  point  to  which  he  especially  directed 
his  attention,  was  the  practicability  of  sailing  round  Africa,  and  of  thus- 
reaching  the  East  Indies.  Prince  Henry  did  not  live  to  see  the  whole 
of  his  views  accomplished ;  but  the  many  minor  discoveries  which  were 
effected  under  his  auspices,  laid  up  a  fund  of  knowledge  and  experience 
for  succeeding  generations  to  profit  by.  Maps  were  formed  under  his- 
superintendence :  by  which  means  all  the  geographical  knowledge  re- 
specting the  earth  was  brought  together ;  the  different  parts  were  marked 
out ;  and  the  rocks,  coasts,  and  quicksands,  to  be  avoided,  were  all  noted 
down. 

The  southernmost  cape  of  Africa  known  in  those  days  was  Cape  Non, 
which  received  this  appellation  from  the  idea  that  it  was  utterly  impos- 
sible to  get  beyond  this  cape  ;  but  the  officers  of  Henry  having  at  length 
doubled  it,  found  Cape  Bojador  in  the  distance,  whose  violent  currents 
and  raging  breakers,  running  for  miles  out  to  sea,  seemed  a  barrier 
which  could  not  even  be  approached  with  safety  by  mariners,  who  were 
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in  the  habit  of  coasting  aloag  the  shore.  Seamen  now  began  to  be 
more  alarmed  than  ever  at  the  idea  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  to  propagate 
the  notion,  that  he  who  should  double  Cape  Bojador  would  never  re- 
turn. At  length  thb  awful  cape  was  passed  by ;  the  region  of  the 
tropics  was  penetrated,  and  divested  of  its  fancied  terrors ;  the  river 
Senegal  was  observed,  the  greater  part  of  the  African  coast,  from  Cape 
Blanco  to  Cape  de  Verde,  was  explored,  and  the  Cape  de  Verde  and 
the  Azore  islands  were  discovered ;  the  Madeiras  and  Canaries  having 
been  visited  for  the  first  time  by  the  Spaniards  some  years  before.  This 
prince  died  in  the  year  1473,  after  having  obtained  a  papal  bull,  investing 
the  crown  of  Portugal  with  sovereign  authority  over  all  the  lands  it 
might  discover  in  the  Atlantic,  to  India  inclusive. 

The  passion  for  discovery  languished  after  the  death  of  Prince  Henry, 
but  it  was  revived  by  his  grand-nephew,  King  John  II.,  with  additional 
ardor  (a.  d.  1481).  In  his  reign,  the  Portuguese,  for  the  first  time, 
crossed  the  equator,  and  for  the  first  time  beheld  the  stars  of  a  new 
hemisphere.  They  now  discovered  the  error  of  the  ancients,  respect- 
ing the  torrid  zone,  and  practically  refuted  the  common  belief  that  the 
continent  of  Africa  widened  toward  the  south,  for  they  beheld  it  sensibly 
contracting  and  bending  toward  the  east.  The  hopes  inspired  by  this 
discovery,  induced  the  Portuguese  monarch  to  send  ambassadors  in 
search  of  an  unknown  potentate  supposed  to  profess  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, by  whose  aid  it  was  hoped  that  a  lucrative  trade  might  be  opened 
with  India,  and  the  progress  of  the  true  faith  secured. 

Early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  reports  were  prevalent  in  Europe  of 
some  great  potentate  in  a  remote  part  of  Asia  having  embraced  the 
Christian  faith.*  In  consequence,  the  pope,  Innocent  IV.,  sent  two 
monks  to  preach  Christianity  in  the  Mongolian  court  (a.  d.  1246) ;  and 
soon  after,  St.  Louis  of  France  employed  the  celebrated  Rubruquis  to 
seek  the  aid  of  the  supposed  Christian  sovereign,  who  was  commonly 
called  Prester  John,  in  the  crusade  that  he  contemplated.  A  Venetian, 
named  Marco  Polo,  visited  the  most  distant  parts  of  Asia  (a.  d.  1263), 
and  penetrated  to  Pekin,  the  capital  of  China.  He  was  followed  by 
Sir  John  Mandeville,  an  Englishman  (a.  d.  1322),  and  the  narrations 
of  both,  though  deficient  in  accuracy  of  information,  contributed  to  keep 
alive  the  feelings  of  interest  and  curiosity  which  had  been  excited  in 
Europe. 

WhUe  the  Portuguese  monarch's  emissaries  were  engaged  in  a  hope* 
less  search  for  Prester  John,  and  the  more  useful  task  of  investigating 
the  state  of  navigatipn  in  the  Indian  seas,  an  expedition  from  Lisbon, 
conducted  by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  had  actually  discovered  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  African  continent  (a.  d.  1483),  A  storm  preventing 
him  from  pursuing  his  career,  he  named  the  promontory  that  terminated 
his  voyage  "  the  cape  of  Tempests ;"  but  King  John,  aware  of  the  vast 
importance  of  the  discovery,  called  it  "  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.*'  At 
the  same  time  letters  were  received  from  the  monks  who  bad  been  sent 
overland,  in  which  the  practicability  of  reaching  the  East  Indies,  by 
sailing  round  Africa,  was  strenuously  maintained.     But  the  intervening 

*  It  is  probable  that  this  error  arose  from  some  inaccurate  description  of  Badd- 
Usm.  Most  persons  are  aware  that  the  rituals  and  ceremonials  of  the  Bnddhist 
^ests  bear  a  striking  resemhlaiice  to  those  of  the  Roman  Catholie  chordu 
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dnoovery  of  America  diverted,  for  a  seaMW,  men^e  minds  from  this 
voyage  rowid  Africa ;  and  fifteen  yean  had  nearly  elapsed  before  Vasoo 
de  Gama,  having  romided  the  cape  of  Grood  Hope,  reached  India,  and 
anchored  in  the  harbor  of  Calicut,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  (May  22» 
A.  D.  1498). 

Among  the  adventurers  who  flocked  to  join  the  Portuguese  from 
every  part  of  Europe  was  Christopher  Colon,  or  Columbus,  a  native  of 
Crenoa.  The  narrative  of  Marco  Polo  had  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
extent  of  India,  beyond  the  Ganges,  was  greater  than  that  of  the  rest 
of  Asia ;  and,  as  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth  was  known,  he  was 
naturally  led  to  the  conclusion  that  India  might  more  easily  be  reached 
by  sailing  westward,  than  by  the  long  and  tedious  circumnavigation  of 
Africa.  After  enduring  many  disappointments,  Columbus  obtained  a 
small  armament,  from  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain ;  and,  on  the 
third  of  August,  a.  d.  1492,  sailed  from  the  little  port  of  Palos,  in  An* 
dalusia,  to  discover  a  new  world. 

During  the  long  voyage,  the  crew  of  Columbus  was  more  than  once 
on  the  point  of  mutinying  and  turning  back  in  despair ;  at  length  land 
was  discovered  on  the  twelfth  of  October,  and  Columbus  found  himself 
ttDon  in  the  midst  of  that  cluster  of  islands,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  original  error  about  the  extent  of  India,  were  named  the  West 
Indies.  On  his  return  to  Europe,  he  was  received  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  with  the  highest  honors ;  a  seoond  expedition  was  prepared 
to  extend  and  secure  his  discoveries,  but,  before  his  departure,  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  pope  for  a  grant  of  these  new  dominions,  and 
Alexander  VI.  shared  all  the  unknown  regions  of  the  earth  inhabited 
by  infidels  between  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  fixing  as  their  com- 
mon boundary  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  pole  to  pole,  one  hundred 
leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Azores,  and  assigning  all  west  of  that  line  to 
Spain,  and  all  east  of  it  tp  Portugal. 

The  colonies  established  by  the  Spaniarda  differed  from  those 
founded  by  other  European  countries.  The  Spaniards  were  not  a  tra- 
ding people,  indeed  ignorance  of  the  advantages  that  result  from  com- 
merce has  been  always  a  characteristic  of  that  nation ;  the  precious 
metals  were  the  only  objects  that  excited  their  attention,  and  for  a  series 
of  years  they  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  the  exploration  of 
mines.  It  was  only  when  the  augmentation  of  the  European  popula- 
tion, and  the  diminished  returns  from  the  mines,  forced  their  attention 
to  agriculture,  that  they  began  to  pay  any  attention  to  raising  colonial 
produce.  In  consequence  of  these  restricted  views,  the  commercial 
and  colonial  policy  <^  Spain  was'  always  the  worst  possible ;  it  was 
fettered  by  monopolies,  exclusions,  and  restrictions,  equally  injurious 
to  the  parent  state  and  its  dependancies  ;  and  perseverance  in  this  erro- 
neous system  is  a  principal  cause  of  tlM  low  state  of  civilization  both 
in  Spain  and  its  late  colonies. 

Not  only  the  Dutch,  but  the  English  and  French,  were  roused  to 
emulation  by  the  success  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  Cabot,  a  mariner  of  Bristol,  made  some  consid- 
erable additions  to  maritime  knowledge ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  that  regular  plans  of  colonization  were  formed. 

The  giowth  of  comaMrce  in  this  age  was  very  tapid,  but  there  vp- 
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MaMd  atOI  TDom  lor  farther  discoTeriea  nntS  tke  gkbe  wm  ciKuiiHWV^ 
^l^afted  by  MageUan  (a.  d.  1521).  Fn>m  that  time  the  attention  of  lu^ 
tions  began  to  be  directed  mofe  to  completing  old  discoveries  than  t6 
the  search  for  new  lands.  The  naries  of  Europe  began  to  assome  a 
formidable  aspect;  manufactures  multiplied,  and  states,  preVioaaiy 
poor,  became  suddenly  rich.  Sovereigns  and  governments  began  to 
direct  their  attention  to  commerce,  justly  persuaded  that  mercantile 
wealth  is  equally  the  source  of  the  prosperity  and  glory  of  nations. 

Section  IL-^Origin  of  the  Refarmati&n. 

The  extravagant  claims  of  the  popes  to  temporal,  as  well  as  spirit* 
ual  supremacy,  had  been  resisted  by  several  men  of  learning,  whose 
works  did  not  die  with  them,  but  continued  to  exerdse  a  poweifuly 
though  secret  effect,  on  succeeding  generations.     This  repttgnanee  to 
ecclesiastical   domination  was   greatly  increased  by  the   scandalous* 
schism  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  and  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century.    Two  or  three  popes  reigning  at  the  same  time,  excommmi- 
cating  each  other,  appealing  to  the  laity  for  support,  compelled  men  to 
exercise  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  directed  attenlion  to  the 
ecclesiastical  abuses  that  had  produced  such  unhappy  fruits.    The  j^* 
tial  reforms,  or  rather  attempts  at  reformation,  made  by  the  councils  of 
Constance  and  Basil,  spread  the  disrespect  for  the  Romish  see  still 
wider;  their  deposition  of  contending  pontiffs  taught  men  that  there 
wrna  a  jurisdiction  in  the  church  superior  to  the  papal  power,  their  fee* 
ble  efforts  to  correct  abuse  brought  the  evils  prominently  forward,  and 
left  them  unamended  to  meet  the  public  gaze.     While  this  dissatislac- 
tdon  was  hourly  increasing,  the  papal  e\mr  was  filled  successively  by 
two  pontiffs,  whose  career  of  unscrupulous  guilt  was  sufficient  to  dis- 
gust even  a  less  enlightened  age.     Alexander  YL,  profligate  in  privale 
life,  cruel  and  t3nrannical  in  his  public  administration,  was  followed  by 
Julius  11.,  whose  overbearing  ambition  led  him  to  trample  on  the  very 
semblance  of  justice  and  moderation  when  they  interfered  with  this 
success  of  his  schemes.     The  sovereigns  of  France  and  Grermany, 
alternately  engaged  in  active  hostilities  with  these  heads  of  the  charch, 
could  not  prevent  their  subjects  from  ridiculing  papal  pretensions,  and 
assailing  papal  vices.     Nor  were  these  scandals  confined  to  the  papa- 
cy ;  the  licentious  lives  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  Italy  and  Germaay,  the 
facility  with  which  they  obtained  pardons  for  enormous  crimes,  their 
exorbitant  wealth,  their  personal  immunities,  and  their  eneroachments 
on  the  rights  of  the  laity,  had  given  just  ofience ;  and  this  was  tks 
more  sensibly  felt  in  Germany,  because  most  of  the  great  benefices 
were  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

When  men's  minds  were  everywhere  fiHed  with  disgust  at  the  exist- 
ing administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  eager  for  some  change, 
a  dispute,  trivial  in  its  origin,  kindled  a  flame,  which  rapidly  spread 
over  £urope,  destroying  all  the  strongholds  that  had  been  so  laboriottsly 
erected  for  the  security  of  tyranny  and  superstition.  Leo  X.,  on  fani 
accession  to  the  papal  chair,  found  the  treasury  of  the  church  exhausted 
by  the  ambitious  projects  of  his  predecessors,  Alexander  YI.  and  Ju- 
lius II     Generous  in  his  disposition,  magnificent  ia  his  habits  of  lifoj 
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eager  for  the  'agpgtandizenieiit  of  .his  family,  the  pnncely  Dufedicia,  he 
oould  not  practise  the  economy  necessary  to  recruit  his  finances,  and 
he  therefore  had  recourse  to  every  device  that  his  ingenuity  could  sug- 
gest to  raise  money  for  the  splendid  designs  he  contemplated.  Among 
&ese  he  introduced  an  extensive  sale  of  indulgences,  which  often  had 
proved  a  source  of  large  profits  to  the  church. 

The  origin  of  indulgences  has  been  sometimes  misrepresented  by 
eminent  writers ;  and  as  we  have  now  reached  a  period  when  their 
abuse  produced  the  most  decisive  blow  which  the  papacy  had  yet  re- 
ceived, it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  their  history.  In 
the  primitive  church  it  was  customary  that  those  who  had  committed 
any  heinous  offence  should  perform  a  public  penance  before  the  con- 
gregation, "  that  their  souls  might  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord ; 
and  that  others,  admonished  by  their  example,  might  be  the  more 
afraid  to  offend."  In  process  of  time  rich  and  noble  offenders  became 
anxious  to  avoid  public  exposure,  and  private  penances  or  a  pecuniary 
compensation  were  substituted  for  the  former  discipline.  On  this 
change  the  popes  founded  a  new  doctrine,  which,  combined  with  the 
commutation  of  indulgences,  opened  the  way  for  profitable  traffic. 
They  taught  the  world  that  all  the  good  works  of  the  saints,  over  and 
above  those  which  were  necessary  to  their  own  justification,  are  de- 

Eosited,  together  with  the  infinite  merits  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  one  inex- 
austible  treasury.  The  keys  of  this  were  committed  to  St.  Peter  and 
his  successors  the  popes,  who  may  open  it  at  pleasure,  and  by  trans- 
ferring a  portion  of  this  superabundant  merit  to  any  particular  person 
for  service  in  a  crusade,  or  for  a  sum  of  money,  may  convey  to  him 
either  the  pardon  of  his  own  sins,  or  a  release  for  any  one,  in  whose 
happiness  he  is  interested,  from  the  pains  of  purgatory.  These  indul- 
gences were  first  issued  to  those  who  joined  personally  in  the  expedi- 
tions for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land ;  subsequently  to  those  who 
hired  a  soldier  for  that  purpose  ;  and  finally  to  all  who  gave  money  for 
accomplishing  any  work  which  it  pleased  the  popes  to  describe  as  good 
and  pious.  Julius  II.  bestowed  indulgences  on  all  who  contributed  to 
the  building  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  Leo  continued  the  traffic  under 
the  same  pretence. 

Different  orders  of  monks  derived  considerable  profit  from  the  sale 
of  indulgences,  and  great  indignation  was  excited  among  the  Augus- 
tinian  friars  when  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  Germany  was  granted 
to  their  rivals,  the  Dominicans.  Tetzel,  the  chief  agent  in  retailing 
them,  was  a  man  of  licentious  morals,  but  of  an  active  spirit,  and  re- 
markable for  his  noisy  and  popular  eloquence.*    He  executed  his  com- 

*  The  following  is  the  form  of  absolution  used  by  Tetsel: — ^'^  May  our  Lord 
Jesna  Christ  have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  absolve  thee  by  all  the  merits  of  his  most 
holy  passion ;  and  I,  by  his  authority,  that  of  his  blessed  apostles,  Peter  and 
Paul,  and  of  the  most  holy  pope,  granted  and  committed  to  me  in  these  parts,  do 
absolve  thee  first  from  all  ecclesiastical  censures,  in  whatever  manner  they  have 
been  incurred,  and  then  from  all  thy  sins,  transgressions,  and  excesses,  how  enor- 
mous soever  they  may  be,  even  from  such  as  are  reserved  for  the  cognizance  of 
the  holy  see :  and  as  far  as  the  keys  of  the  holy  church  extend,  I  remit  to  yon  all 
punishment  which  you  deserve  in  purgatory  on  their  account ;  and  I  restore  you 
to  the  holy  sacraments  of  the  church,  to  the  unity  of  the  faithful,  and  to  that  in- 
Aooenee  aod  purity  whidi  you  possessed  at  baptism  j  so  that  when  you  die,  the 
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■dftitmi  with  Utde  regard  to  ^scretion  or  decency,  describing  the  merits 
of  the  mdnlgenceft  in  mich  a  blaBphemous  style  of  exaggeratipn,  that 
all  men  of  sense  were  disgusted,  and  even  the  ignorant  began  to  sus- 
pect the  worth  of  pardons  for  sins  dispensed  by  men  whose  profligacy 
was  notorious  and  disgusting.  The  princes  and  nobles  of  Germany 
were  enraged  by  witnessing  the  large  sums  of  money  drained  from 
their  vassals  to  support  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the  pontiff,  and  many 
of  the  higher  ranks  of  the  clergy  viewed  with  jealousy  the  favor  dis- 
played to  the  monasdc  orders. 

Martin  Luther,  an  Augustinian  friar  of  great  learning  and  indom- 
itable courage,  had  prepared  his  mind  for  the  noble  career  on  which  he 
was  about  to  enter  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  the 
question  of  indulgences  early  engaged  his  attention,  and  he  convinced 
himself  that  the  Bible,  which  he  began  to  consider  as  the  great  stand- 
ard of  theological  truth,  afforded  no  countenance  to  a  practice  equally 
subversive  of  faith  and  morals.  Having  vainly  sought  to  procure  the 
suppression  of  the  traffic  from  the  arc&ishpp  of  Magdeburgh,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  suffrages  of  men  of  letters,  by  publishing  ninety-five 
theses  condemning  the  sale  of  indulgences  as  contraiy  to  reason  and 
Scripture. 

IVdich  has  been  written  respecting  tl^  personal  character  of  this 
daring  reformer ;  his  boldness  frequency  degenerated  into  violence,  his 
opposition  to  the  corrupt  discipline  of  the  church  sometimes  passed  the 
bounds  of  decency ;  but  these  errors  arose  from  the  circumstances  of 
his  position ;  he  was  in  fact  the  representative  of  the  public  opinion  of 
his  age;  and  before  we  pass  too  severe  a  censure  on  the  aberrations 
that  sully  his  career,  we  must  remember  that  the  age  had  scarcely 
emerged  from  barbarism,  and  that  the  human  mind,  as  yet  unaccustomed 
to  freedom,  when  suddenly  delivered  from  habitual  restraint,  necessarily 
rushed  into  some  extravagances.  While  hostile  writers  describe  Luther 
ais  the  vilest  of  sinneie,  or  the  purest  of  saints,  they  forget  that  there 
is  a  previous  question  of  some  importance,  tlie  standard  by  which  his 
conduct  must  be  measured.  We  have  no  right  to  expect  that  Luther, 
engaged  in  k  struggle  for  life  and  death,  should  display  the  moderation 
of  a  modem  controversialist,  or  to  look  for  the  intelligence  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenUi.  Remembering 
the  school  in  which  he  was  educated,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
many  monkish  absurdities  must  long  have  been  perceptible  in  his  words 
and  actions;  we  need  not,  therefore,  deny  that  he  was  sometimes 
wrong,  we  need  not  disguise  nor  palliate  his  errors,  for  the  cause  which 
he  promoted  depends  not  on  the  character  of  him  or  of  any  other  per- 
son. His  adversaries,  however,  have  never  ventured  to  deny  his  cour- 
age, his  sincerity,  his  integrity  of  purpose,  and  his  superiority  to  all 
pecuniary  considerations.  He  lived  and  died  poor,  though  Rome  would 
have  purchased  his  return  by  wealth  and  dignity,  though  the  leading 
reformers  were  ready  to  reward  his  perseverance  by  any  grants  he 
might  have  required. 

gates  of  punishment  shall  be  shot,  and  the  gates  q(  the  paradise  of  delight  shall 
be  opened ;  and  if  yon  shall  not  die  at  present,  this  grace  shaJl  remain  in  fall 
force  when  yon  are  at  the  point  of  death.  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
S0D9  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'' 

32 
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Luther  comprehended  the  stiUe  of  pubMo  o|)iniaA;  hm  pvMkalMiK 
were  the  manifestation  of  the  revolt  of  reason  af  ainst  authoarity^  xathev 
than  a  thesis  in  his  theology.  His  perseverance^  tfa#  very  vioteiice  a«A 
grossness  of  his  invectives,  showed  that  he  felt  bumaa  leaMft  t»  be  e« 
his  side^  If  he  had  not  at  first  calculated  the  effect  ol  Ym  fiivt  hiem^ 
he  showed  great  sagacity  in  measuring  its  r^ritsi^  Nwnsvousi  echoes 
responded  to  his  suxnmons ;  ZuingUus  began  to  pBoach  in  Swilaerlaiid, 
and  the  reform  engaged,  the  attentioa  of  enlighlened  men  of  leMen  9 
among  others,  the  celebrated  Erasmus  poiated  out  cmvatpAfmB  in  die 
church,  thouffh  he  had  not  moral  courage  enough  to  aeparate  hiniBelf 
from  it  openly.  The  papal  party  accepted  Ludier's  chAUeng[e,  flittf 
believing  that  the  slightest  e^certioa  of  power  woidd  at  onoe  stifle  oifM 
position  (a.  d.  1520),  Leo  X.,  too  indolent  to  examane  the  stale  of  tfa» 
public  mind,  and  too  proud  to  trouble  hiouielf  about  the  opposition  of  m 
simple  friar,  publisbad  a  bull  condeoining  the  theses  of  Luther  a»  lie^ 
retical  and  impious  (▲«  n.  1520)<  The  bold  rcfoomer  at  onoe  decknd 
open  war  against  the  papacy,  by  appealing  to  a  general  cMiiwil,  and 
burning  the  bull  of  excommunication  in  presence^  el  a  vnst  midlitiide  at 
Wittemberg.  He  treated  the  vdunies  of  thd  oaaon  law  witii  the  sana 
contumely,  and  justified  his  action  in  a  manner  more  offensive  t»  th» 
advocates  of  the  papacy  than  the  «otioa  itself.  Ha/nng  eoUected  (kom 
the  canon  law  some  of  the  most  oxtravagaat  propositions  with  ragiud  t» 
the  plenitude  and  omnipotence  of  the  papal  power,  as  w^  as  this  sub« 
ordination  of  all  secular  jurisdiction  to  the  autfaodty  of  the  holy  see,  he 
published  these,  with  a  commentary,  poiating  out  the  impiety  of  sock 
tenets,  and  their  evident  tendency  to  subv^t  all  civil  gevemments^ 
From  this  time,  the  interests  of  princes  were  even  mere  deeply  en- 

Sged  on  the  side  of  Luther,  than  popular  reason.  In  fact,  as  a  Romish 
storian  has  remarked,  "  policy  became  more  Lutheran,  than  leligoui 
reform !''  Sovereigns  naturally  received  with  enthusiamn  a  daetriae 
whioh  placed  at  their  disposal  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  clergy,  and. 
gave  them  mastery  over 'more  riches  than  could  be  acquired  by  the 
most  formidable  force,  or  the  most  sanguinary  combats.  Than,  in  Ger* 
many,  Luther,  who  could  at  first  with  difficulty  procure  a  horse  when 
he  had  to  appear  before  the  diet,  soon  counted  princes  aad  entire  nations 
among  his  disciples.  Frederick  the  Wise,  duke  of  Saxony,  was  the 
first,  among  his  converts,  aud  th^  most  powerful  of  his  piotecton. 

It  is  assuredly  very  inconsistent  in  the  advocates  of  the  Romish 
<church>  to  expose  .the  mixture  of  secular  and  religious  motives  in  the 
active  supporters  of  the  Reformation ;  for  the  abuses  which  they  con*' 
denmed  were  equally  temporal  and  spiritual.  Indeed,  it  is  very  obvi« 
ous,  that  the  corruptions  of  doctrine  were  intcoduced  to  serve  the  politi- 
ck purposes  of  the  papacy  ;  a  sordid  desire  for  wealth  was  the  Ibands;- 
tion  of  the  system  of  indigences,  which  first  provoked  the  rofok ;  an 
ambitious  lust,  for  power  had  oausedthe  subversioa.  <tf  the  iadepeadeaoe 
of  the  national  churches,  which  it  was  the  earliestobiectof  the  Luther* 
ans  to  restore.  Politics  influenced  the  enemies  of  the  papacy  only  he* 
cause  popery  was  itself  a  political  system,  and  because  in  the  struggle 
that  now  menaced'  its  existence,  it  had  at  once  recourse  to  secular  aux- 
iliaries. 

John  Calvin,  another  reformer,  was  a  follower  of  Zuinglius ;  he  wsa 
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a  native  of  Noyoii)  in  Picardy^  and  began  fint  to  publish  Ms  opimona 
at  Paris  (▲.  D.  1532).  'Driven  tlience  by  the  penecntiona  of  the  French 
clergy,  he  removed  to  Strasburgh,  where  he  soon  rendered  himaelf  9& 
eminent  by  his  talents  aa  a  writer  and  a  preacher,  that  the  name  of 
Calvinists  were  given  to  that  section  of  the  refbimed- coagsegationa' 
which  had  at.  first  been  named  ZuingUana. 

Calvin  was  subsequently  invited  to  Geneva,  where  he  oiganixed  w 
system  of  chnrch-govermnent  on  the  pvesbyteriaa  principle ;  and  under 
the  pretence  of  nroviding  for  purity  of  morals  and  the  continuance  of 
sound  doctrine,  ne  contrived  to  tranaf^r  no  small  portion  of  the  power 
of  the  state  to  the  ecckaiastical  coorta.    Unfortunately,  these  oourta 
soon  began  to  emulate  the  tyranny  of  the  Romish  inquisition,  by  pe> 
secuting  those  who  differed  from  the  standard  of  religious  epmioa' 
adopted  by  the  church  of  Geneva,  and  an  unfortunate  Spaniard,  named 
Servetus,  waa  burned  alive  for  publishing  some  obnoxious  doctrines  on 
the  subject  of  the  Trinity.    The  diflferences  which  arose  between  the 
followers  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  the  obstinacy  manifested  by  each  of 
the  parties  in  support  of  their  own  opinions,  and  the  viruleoaca  widi 
which  they  inveighed  against  each  other,  sadly  checked  the  pfogresa 
of  the  Reformation,  and  prod\ioed  a  reaction  which  enabled  A»  coort: 
of  Rome  to  recover  several  countries  whidi  it  had  very  nearly  loet. 

Although  much  of  the  eariy  success  of  the  Refemiation  was  OMring 
to  the  general  progress  of  intelhgence  and  sciestifie  reseaich*  there 
were  many  among  the  leading  reformers  who  viewed  all  aeenlar  leam« 
ing  with  suspicion,  and  thus  enabled  their  advenaries  to  identify  their 
cftnae  with  ignorance  and  barbariam.  This  was  a  serious  iiynry  to  the 
progress  of  improvement,  for  there  were  many  like  Erasmus  who  woidd 

§la^y  have  joined  in  overthrowing  the  monkish  corraptions:  which  had 
efaced  Christianity,  but  who  were  alarmed  at  the  prospecl  of  being 
subjected  to  the  bigoted  caprice  of  the  presbyteries  and  other  -  bodies 
which  began  to  claim  and  exerciae  a  power  cMf  control  over  opiniim  ia 
most  of  the  cities  where  the  refenned  religion  was  established. 
Whether  the  Romish  church  would  have  displayed  a  greater  apintoC 
concession,  had  the  reformera  exhibited  more  moderation  in  their  de- 
mands for  innovation,  may  be  questioned,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  papai 
party  could  not  have  made  so  efieetual  a  druggie  as  it  maintaiiied,  had 
it  not  taken  advantage  of  the  violence,  the  imprudence,  and  the  diasen* 
sions  of  the  reformers  themselves. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  new  doctrines  was  attempted  to  be  check- 
ed by  the  diet  of  Spires  (▲.  p.  1529),  where  a  decree  was  pronudgated, 
forbidding  any  innovation  until  the  asseidUfing  of  a  general  counciL 
Luther's  friends  and  followers  protested  against  this  decree^  and  hence 
the  professors  of  the  reformed  religion  received  the  common  name  of 
Protestants.  Soon  afterward  diey  presented  a  general  oonfession  of 
their  faith  to  the  emperor  at  Augsburgh ;  but  unlbrtnnately  tins<  eele» 
hrated  document  showed  that  there  were  inreooncilable  diflsrencea  be« 
tween  the  Calvinistic  and  Lutheran  sections  of  the  reforoasts^ 

As  the  struggle,  once  beguti,  was  maintamed  with  ffeex  ebstinaey, 
it  soon  led  to  serious  political  convulsions.  Half  of  Qecmnny,  Den- 
mark, Swedw,  Norway,  Pru98ia»  and  Livonia,  adopted  t)i»  docttinss  e# 
Luther,  as  taught  in  the  oenfeeaita  of  Angshmrg.    Englaiid^  Sootlaad, 
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HoUsnd,  and  Switzerland,  embraced  the  tenets  of  Zuingiius  and  Cal' 
vin  ;  while  efforts  toneatablish  similar  principles 'were  made  in  France, 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Poland. 

The  means  taken  to  end  the  controversy  only  aggravated  the  evil. 
It  was  proposed  that  the  entire  matter  of  dispute  should  be  submitted 
to  a  general  council,  but  it  was  impossible  to  determine  the  basis  on 
which  it  should  be  convoked.  After  much  delay,  a  council  was  assem- 
Ued  at  Trent  (a.  d.  1545),  whose  sittings  were  continued,  with  some 
inteiruption,  for  several  years  ;  but  when  at  the  close  (a.  d.  1563),  its 
decrees  were  published,  they  were  rejected,  not  only  by  the  protestants, 
but  by  many  catholic  princes,  especially  the  king  of  France,  as  subver- 
sive of  the  independence  of  national  churches,  and  destructive  of  the 
kwful  authority  of  sovereigns. 

Section  III. — History  of  the  Negotiations  and  Wars  respecting  Italy, 

In  the  midst  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  changes  produced  by  the 
progress  of  intelligence,  a  system  of  policy  for  regulating  the  external 
relations  of  states  was  gradually  formed,  and  attention  began  to  be  paid 
to  what  was  called  the  Balance  of  Power ;  that  is,  the  arrangement  of 
the  European  states  in  such  a  system  that  the  weak  might  be  protected 
from  the  aggressions  of  the  powerful  and  the  ambitious.  This  system 
first  began  in  Italy,  which  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states ; 
its  chief  members  were  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  the  republic  of  Venice, 
in  the  north ;  the  republic  of  Florence,  and  the  states  of  the  church,  in 
the  centre ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  south.  Encouraged  by 
the  distracted  condition  of  the  peninsula,  foreigners  were  induced  to 
attempt  its  conquest ;  and  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  em- 
perors of  Grermany,  made  this  country  the  battle-field  of  rival  ambition. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  house  of  Anjou  from  Italy,  it  was  estab- 
lished in  the  petty  principality  of  Provence,  where  the  graces  of  courtly 
refinement  and  light  literature  were  more  sedulously  cultivated  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  Rend,  the  last  monarch  of  the  line,  the 
father  of  the  heroic  English  queen,  Margaret  of  Anjou,  had  the  prudence 
not  to  hazard  his  security  by  mingling  in  the  troubled  politics  of  France 
and  Burgundy,  but  amused  himself  and  his  subjects  by  floral  games 
and  poetic  contests,  heedless  of  the  sanguinary  wars  that  convulsed  the 
surrounding  states. 

On  Rent's  death  Provence  became  a  county  under  the  French  crown, 
and  was  justly  deemed  a  most  important  acquisition  (a.d.  1481).  But 
with  the  substantial  dominions' of  the  house  of  Anjou,  the  French  mon- 
archs  also  inherited  its  pretensions  to  the  thrones  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
Louis  XL  was  far  too  prudent  a  monarch  to  waste  his  strength  on  the 
assertion  of  such  illusory  claims ;  he  directed  his  attention  to  a  far 
more  useful  object,  the  establishment  of  the  royal  power  over  the  great 
vassals  of  the  crown,  several  of  whom  possessed  greater  real  power 
than  the  nominal  sovereign. 

Charies  VIIL  departed  from  his  father's  prudent  line  of  policy ;  in- 
stead of  securing  the  royal  audiority  at  home,  he  directed  his  attention 
to  foreign  conquests,  and  resolved  to  assert  his  imaginary  claims  to  the 
ihione  oi  Naplea.    He  was  instigated  also  by  the  invitations  of  Ludov- 
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ico  Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,  and  by  some  romantic  hope  of  overthrowing 
the  Turkish  empire.  A  French  army  crossed  the  Alps  (a.  d.  1494), 
and  marched  through  the  peninsula  without  encountering  any  effective 
opposition.  Rome,  Florence,  and  Naples,  submitted  to  the  conqueror, 
and  Ferdinand  II.  fled  to  th^  island  of  Ischia.  But  during  the  progress 
of  the  expedition,  a  league  was  formed  for  the  expulsion  of  all  foreign- 
ers from  Italy ;  ^e  Venetian  republic  was  the  moving  power  of  the 
confederacy,  in  which  the  pope  and  even  Sforza  were  associated,  while 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  secretly  favored  its 
designs.  Alarmed  by  the  coming  danger,  Charles,  leaving  half  his 
army  to  protect  his  conquests,  led  Uie  remainder  back  to  France.  He 
encountered  the  Venetians  on  his  road,  and  gained  a  complete  victory ; 
but  the  forces  he  lefl  in  Italy  were  compelled  to  capitulate,  and  Fer- 
dinand II.  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  Naples. 

Charles  VIII.  was  bent  on  vengeance,  and  the  distracted  state  of  the 
peninsula  gave  him  hope  of  success ;  but  before  he  could  complete  his 
arrangements  for  a  second  expedition,  he  was  snatched  away  by  a  sud- 
den death  (a.  d.  1498).  The  duke  of  Orleans,  Louis  XII.,  in  addition 
to  his  cousin's  claims  on  Naples,  inherited  from  his  grandmother  a  title 
to  the  dutchy  of  Milan.  But  the  French  monarch,  before  undertaking 
such  an  extensive  conquest,  deemed  it  necessary  to  strengthen  himsetf 
by  alliances  with  the  republic  of  Venice,  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and 
Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain.  Thus  strengthened,  he  found  httle  difficulty 
in  overrunning  Italy ;  Milan  was  captured  (a.  d.  1499),  and  the  turbu- 
lent Sforza,  after  vain  attempts  to  re-establish  his  power,  died  in  cap- 
tivity. Naples  was  next  attacked;  Ferdinand  of  Spain  had  entered 
into  alliance  with  the  Neapolitan  monarch  Frederick  ;  and  his  invader, 
I^uis,  secretly  determined  to  cheat  both.  By  his  aid  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  was  subdued,  and  the  dupe  Frederic  imprisoned  for  life  (a.  d. 
1501)  ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  conquest  completed,  than  the  Spa^iiard 
prepared  to  secure  the  whole  of  the  spoil.  Aided  by  the  abilities  of 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  Ferdinand  succeeded  in  expelling  the  French 
from  Naples ;  and  the  kingdom  was  finally  confirmed  to  him  on  his 
marriage  with  Germaine  de  Foix,  niece  of  Louis  XII.,  with  whom  the 
French  monarch  on  the  receipt  of  a  million  of  ducats,  assigned  over 
his  claims  on  Naples  as  a  dowry  (a.  d.  1505). 

Italy,  however,  was  soon  destined  to  have  its  tranquillity  disturbed 
by  the  grasping  ambition  of  Pope  Julius  II.  Anxious  to  recover  the 
dependencies  of  the  holy  see  which  had  been  seized  by  Venice,  he 
organized  a  confederacy  against  that  republic,  of  which  he  was  himself 
the  head ;  while  Louis,  Maximilian,  and  Ferdinand,  were  active  mem- 
bers (a.  d.  1509).  The  republic  would  have  been  ruined,  had  the 
union  of  the  confederates  been  sincere  and  permanent ;  but,  owing  to 
the  mutual  jealousies  of  its  enemies,  it  escaped  when  brought  to  the 
verge  of  destruction.  The  impetuous  valor  of  the  French  disconcerted 
all  the  measures  the  Venetians  had  taken  to  preserve  their  territories ; 
and  the  total  ruin  of  their  army  at  Aguadello  (a.  d.  1509),  left  them 
wholly  without  defence.  Julius  seized  all  the  towns  which  they  held 
in  the  ecclesiastical  territories  ;  Ferdinand  added  all  their  seaports  in 
Apulia  to  his  Neapolitan  dominions ;  but  at  the  moment  when  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  republic  seemed  inevitable,  the  mutual  jealousies  of 
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Louis  and  Maximilian  dissolved  the  confederacy.  The  Venetians  ap- 
peased die  pope  and  Ferdinand,  by  large  concessions,  which  were  the 
more  readily  accepted,  as  Julius  had  now  formed  the  design  of  expel- 
Jing  all  foreigners  from  Italy,  especially  the  French,  of  whose  valor  and 
ambition  he  was  justly  afra^. 

From  the  fragments  of  the  league  of  Cambray,  a  new  and  stronger 
confederacy  was  fonned  against  France,  and  Henry  YIII.,  who  had 
just  ascended  the  thione  of  England,  was  engaged  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  Louis  from  Italy,  by  an  invasion  of  his  dominions  (a.  d.  1511). 
The  master-stroke,  however,  of  the  pope's  policy  was  winning  over  the 
Swiss,  whose  mercenary  infantry  was  the  best  body  of  troops  then  used 
in  war.  L6uis  XII.  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  this  fonnidable  conspir- 
acy with  undaunted  fortitude.  Hostilities  were  carried  on  during  sev- 
eral campaigns  in  Italy,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  and  in  Picardy,  with 
idteniate  success.  But  weakened  by  the  loss  of  his  allies,  Florence 
and  Navarre,  of  which  tibe  former  having  been  subjected  to  the  Medicis, 
joined  the  league  (a.  d.  Idl2),  and  the  latter  was  conquered  and  annex- 
ed to  Spain,  Louis  would  probably  have  been  reduced  to  great  distress, 
had  not  the  death  of  Pope  Julius  (a.  d.  1513)  come  to  his  relief.  Leo, 
of  the  princely  bouse  of  the  Medicis,  succeeded  to  the  papacy,  and  im- 
mediately made  peace  widi  France.  Spain,  Engl^ind,  and  the  empire, 
followed  this  example,  and  the  war  terminated  with  the  loss  of  every- 
ihing  which  the  French  had  acquired  in  Italy,  except  the  castle  of 
Milan  and  a  few  inconsiderable  towns  in  that  dutchy. 

Sectmmi  IV.^^The  History  of  Burgvndy  wadtr  ihe  Princei  of€ie  House  of 

No  feudal  state  was  more  important  in  the  middle  ages  than  the 
dutchy  of  Burgundy,  and  its  history  is  the  best  calculated  to  illustrate 
the  political  condition  of  states,  and  the  relations  between  powerful 
princes  and  their  sovereign,  produced  by  the  institutions  of  feudalism. 
At  the  same  time,  the  history  of  Burgundy  must  in  some  degree  be 
regarded  as.  an  episode  in  the  general  annals  of  Europe,  for  though  its 
existence  was  brilliant,  it  left  no  permanent  trace  behind,  save  the  re- 
sentment between  the  houses  of  France  and  Austria,  arising  from  the 
division  of  its  spoils. 

'  The  dutchy  of  Burgundy  lapsed  to  the  crown  of  France  soon  after 
the  liberation  of  King  John  from  the  captivity  in  which  he  had  been 
detained  by  the  English  afler  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  He  resolved  to 
beetow  this  rich  inheritance  upon  his  third  son,  Philip,  sumamed  the 
Hardy,  who  had  fought  gallantly  by  his  side  in  the  unfortunate  battle 
of  Poictiers,  though  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  who  when  John  was 
taken  prisoner  had  accompanied  him  to  England  to  share  his  captivity. 
John's  bequest  was  honorably  executed  by  his  son  and  successor, 
Charles  V.  of  France  ;  he  gave  to  Philip  the  investiture  of  the  dutchy 
with  all  legal  forms,  and  on  the  2d  of  June,  1364,  the  new  duke  entered 
upon  his  inheritance  ;  he  soon  afterward  married  the  only  daughter  of 
the  count  of  Flanders,  and  thus  became  involved  in  the  wars  which  that 
nobleman  waged  against  the  insurgent  citizens  of  Ghent,  and  at  th^ 
same  time  he  actively  assisted  his  brother  against  the  English. 

After  a  long  war,  in  which  the  burgesses  of  the  free  cities  of  Flan- 
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jien  «i»taiMd  wilh'  gmt  bravMy  diak  municipd  ffaacbiieft  ig^att  thd 
feudal  duvalqr  of  their  €<MUit  and  his  allies,  the  iDSurge&ta  suffered  a 
pevere  defeat  ai  Roeebecque,  in  which  their  gaUasit  leader,  the  younger 
Artavelde,  was  slidn.  Philip  took  advantage  of  the  crisis  to  mediate  a 
peace  between  the  count  of  Flaadeito  and  the  revolted  cities,  which  was 
finally  eonoluded  on  very  eqnitaUe  conditions.  When  tranquillity  was 
reslored,  the  dnke  direeted  his  whele  aUebticn  to  the  affairs  of  France^ 
nnd  duriBff  the  reign  of  his  unfortunate  nephew,  Charles  VI.,  took  a 
principai  share  in  the  government  of  that  kingdom.  While  he  was  thus 
eagai^d,  anibaasad<nrs  arrived  from  the  king  of  Hungairy  to  anwAince 
that  the  Turks  not  only  menaced  his  territeories  with  fuin,  but  avowed 
their  determination  to  subdue  the  whole  oi'  Ghristendom.  Sultan  Ba- 
jrezid  openly  vaimted  that  his  cavalry  should  tram^  on  tho  cross  In 
every  £uro|»ean  eii^,  and  that  he  would  himself  feed  his  hones  on  tha 
idtar  of  St.  Peter's  m  Rome. 

Duke  Philip  eagerly  seconded  the  solicitations  of  the  Hungarian  <atn* 
basaadors:  under  bis  auspices  a  crusade  was  proclaimed;  the  great 
bod(y  of  French  chivaby  and  aU  the  youqg  nobiUty  etaibniced  the  pnf- 
Oct  with  <he  greatest  ardor,  and  the  young  count  de  Nevera,  heir  c^ 
burgundy,  was  appcHUted  to  command  the  expedition  (1396). 

Sigismund  of  Luxemburi^  knig  of  Hungary,  was  far  from  being  glw^ 
ified  by  the  arrival  of  such  auxiliaries.  Bayesiid,  engaged  in  suppites- 
mg  some  petty  insurrections  in  his  Asiatic  dMninions,  hiEul  concluded 
a  tnice  with  the  Hungariana,  and  the  prudent  king  was  lar  ftom  beinjf 
disposed  to  revive  a  war  with  so  dangerous  an  enemy*  His  remon* 
straaces  were  wasted  on  the  proud  chivalry  of  Franjce  ;  the  count  do 
Nevers  at  once  orossed  the  Turkish  frontier,  ftnd  after  eaptmng  somO 
placus  of  minor  importance,  laid  Mege  to  Nicopolis.  Ixv  the  hulrry  of 
their  advance  the  French  had  left  their  battering  artillery  behind  ( thej 
were  thecelore  compelled  to  blockade  the  pkoe  in  the  hope  of  redueing 
it  by  famiae. 

So  little  viffilancB  wan  exhibited  by  the  Christiana,  ihat  the  gitftbon 
of  Nicc^lis  had  intelligence  of  the  near  aj^pioach  of  Bayosld  befbrt 
the  Christians  knew  that  he  had  commenced  his  malreh.  ^  The  n^m 
that  the  aultan  was  close  at  head  filled  their  oamp  with  oonfusicta ; .  the 
siege  of  Niicqpolis  was  precipitately  raised,  and  it  the  first  alahn  the 
knitfhts  massacred  all  their  prisoners,  forgetting  that  th$  chances  of  war 
p^ff^  expose  them  to  a  terrible  retribution.  They,  however,  were  di 
eager  to  come  to  an  immediate  engagement;  the  Hungtsriiiana  t%inly 
advised  them  not  to  hazard  a  battle  unUl  they  had  ascertained  the  llun^ 
ber  of  the  Turks^  and  the  tactics  which  the  sultacn  intended  to  ieniplQ^i 
Some  t>f  the  more  a^ed  and  experienced  warriors  seconded  thin  advieei 
but  they  were  overborne  by  the  clamors  of  the  young  kni|^,  whoiii 
aider  was  far  too  great  to  be  moderated  by  pnid^Ke. 

Bayezid  had  arranged  his  troops  in  the  form  of  a  creseemt,  with  the 
4»invex  side  turned  toward  the  enemy :  he  expected  thus  to  induce  lh4 
Christians  to  attack  his  centre,  by  gradually  withdrawing  which  he 
might  reverse  the  form  of  his  hne^  and  thus  getting  his  MMmies  inle 
the  concavity  of  the  crescent,  avail  himself  of  his  vast  siqietiorit^  of 
jBumbers  to  overwhelm  them  on  both  flanks.  The  Christians  fell  into 
ibo  snare,  and  were  surrounded.    The  Hungarian  infantry,  left  eiqpoaed 
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by  the  rapid  adrance  of  the  French  knights,  was  broken  by  a  charge 
of  a  select  body  of  the  Turkish  cavahy ;  Sigismund  and  the  grand  mas* 
ter  of  Rhodes  escaped  in  a  small  boat,  leaving  their  allies  to  their  fate ; 
the  palatine  of  Hungary  alone  remained  with  a  small  body  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  rescue  the  French  from  the  consequences  of  their  rashness. 

Friends  and  foes  have  equally  celebrated  the  desperate  valor  of  the 
French  knights  on  this  fatal  day.  The  Turks  at  first  gave  no  quarter: 
it  was  late  in  the  day  before  Bayezid  conunanded  them  to  make  pris- 
oners, and  even  then  he  was  induced  to  do  so  by  no  feelings  of  mercy, 
but  by  his  desire  to  have  an  opportunity  of  revenging  the  fate  of  the 
Turks  who  had  been  slaughtered  in  the  camp  before  Nic<^M)liB. 

Bayezid  recognised  Sir  James  de  Helly  (one  of  the  prisoners)  as  one 
of  his  old  companions  in  arms,  and  ordered  him  to  be  set  at  Hberty  by 
his  captors.  He  then  commanded  him  to  point  out  who  were  the 
greatest  lords  among  the  Christian  captives,  that  they  might  be  spared 
for  the  sake  of  their  ransoms.  The  count  de  Nevers  and  several  other 
princes  were  pointed  out  to  the  sultan  as  *'of  the  noblest  blood  in 
France,  nearly  related  to  the  king,  and  willing  to  pay  for  their  liberty  a 
great  sum  of  money.**  The  sultan  said,  "  Let  these  alone  be  spared, 
and  all  the  other  prisoners  put  to  death,  to  free  the  country  from  then^ 
and  that  others  may  take  example  from  their  fate." 

Heavy  taxes  were  laid  on  the  states  of  Burgundy  to  raise  the  enor- 
mous sum  which  the  sultan  demanded  as  a  ransom  for  the  heir  of  the 
dutchy.  To  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  transaction,  the  king  of  Hun- 
gary refused  to  allow  such  rich  treasures  to  pass  through  his  dominions 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  enemies.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
lapse  of  several  months  that  a  Genoese  merchant,  named  Pellegrini,  in 
the  island  of  Chios,  undertook  to  arrange  the  terras  of  ransom ;  and  the 
sultan  more  readily  accepted  the  security  of  a  commercial  house,  which 
could  only  exist  by  credit,  than  the  pli^ted  oaths  of  kings  and  princes, 
which  he  knew  were  too  often  most  flagrantly  and  shamelessly  violated. 

While  the  count  de  Nevers  was  thus  engaged  in  the  east,  his  brother- 
in-law,  the  count  of  Ostrevant,  aided  by  his  father,  Albert,  duke  of  Ba- 
varia, was  carrying  on  a  war  scarcely  less  destructive  against  the  Fris- 
ons.  These  barbarous  tribes  sent  out  piratical  expeditions,  which  rav- 
aged the  coasts  of  Holland,  Flanders,  and  sometimes  of  France ;  the 
naval  forces  maintained  to  keep  them  in  check  were  found  very  expen- 
sive, and  not  always  efficacious,  so  that  the  Flemings  and  Hollanders 
supplicated  their  princes  to  attack  the  fVisonsin  their  native  fastnesses. 
An  immense  armament  was  prepared  for  this  hazardous  enterprise; 
auxiliaries  were  obtained  from  England,  France,  and  western  G^erma- 
ny,  while  crowds  of  Hollanders  and  Flemings  hastened  to  volunteer 
their  services  against  enemies  who  had  been  their  constant  plague. 

In  about  five  weeks  after  the  landing,  winter  set  in  with  unusual  se« 
verity,  and  at  an  earlier  period  than  had  been  known  for  many  years 
before.  The  duke  was  forced  to  evacuate  the  country  and  disband  his 
army ;  but  about  three  years  afler  he  took  advantage  of  the  civil  dissen- 
sions among  the  Frisons  to  reduce  the  entire  country  to  obedience. 

The  administration  of  the  government  of  France  by  Philip,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  was  on  the  whole  advantageous  to  the  nation.  It  was  chiefly 
owing  to  his  prudence  that  the  insanity  of  Charles  VI.  did  not  produce 
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llie  cftUnilies  of  ciril  war.  He  had,  howeTer,  one  great  fault ;  bis  ex- 
peadituKe,  botk  public  and  private,  was  most  extravagant,  and  at  his 
deaih  his  sons  were  forced  to  sell  his  plate  in  order  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  his  funaral.  He  died  of  fever  (April  27th,  1404),  generally 
regretted,  for  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  the  commotions  that  would 
ensue  when  the  eondoct  of  the  state,  which  had  taxed  his  talents  and 
eneigies  to  the  utmost,  should  be  intrusted  to  a  feebler  hand. 

« 

Sectton  y.'^The  History  of  Burgundy  (continued). 

JoBN  the  Fearless  succeeded  Philip  the  Hardy,  and  immediately  be- 
gan to  take  measure  for  procuring  to  himself  the  same  influence  in  the 
goyemiBent  of  France  which  his  father  had  possessed ;  he  was  opposed 
by  tfae-qbeen  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  justly  dreaded  his  ambition. 
In  the  fury  of  civil  contest  he  hired  assassins  to  murder  the  duke  of 
Orleaas ;  and  this  atrocious  crime  was  perpetrated  in  the  very  midst 
of  Paris.  8uch,  however,  were  the  power  of  the  duke  and  the  apathy 
<»f  the  times,  that  he  would  probably  have  obtained  a  justification  of  his 
conduct  from  the  court,  had  he  not  been  obliged  to  retire  to  his  tenrito- 
•ries  to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the  citixens  of  Liege ;  the  partisans  of 
Orieans  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  raise  a  cry  for  justice,  and 
being  joined  by  all  the  enemies  of  Burgundy,  they  soon  formed  a  very 
powerful  faction. 

The  general  belief  that  the  duke  had  committed  treason  against  the 
state,  enabled  the  faction  of  Orleans  to  persuade  the  dauphin  that  his 
death  was  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  join  in  a 
perfidious  plot  for  his  assassination.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to  invito 
John  the  Feariess  to  an  interview  with  the  dauphin  on  the  bridge  of 
Montereau,  in  order  that  they  might  in  common  concert  measures  for 
tiie  defence  of  the  kingdom.  He  went  to  the  i^pointed  rendezvous 
with  a  very  scanty  train,  armed  only  with  such  weapons  as  gentlemen 
of  the  period  usually  wore  on  visits  of  ceremony.  So  soon  as  he  came 
•into  the  dauphin's  presence,  he  took  off  his  velvet  cap,  and  bent  his 
knee  in  token  of  homage  ;  but  before  he  could  rise,  he  was  struck  down 
by  the  axes  and  swords  of  the  royal  guards,  and  butchered  with  such 
of  his  train  as  had  entered  the  saloon  (a.  d.  1419).  The  murder  of 
the  duke  of  Orieans  was  almost  the  only  stain  upon  the  memory  of 
John  the  Fearless ;  his  Flemish  subjects,  whose  franchises  he  had 
protected,  and  whose  trade  he  had  fostered,  were  most  grieved  for  his 
loss ;  but  they  respected  his  memory  mo4t  for  his  having  intrusted  the 
education  of  his  eldest  son  to  the  magistrates  of  the  free  cities,  and  in 
htt  the  yoong  prince  had  been  educated  as  a  Fleming  rather  than  as  a 
Burgundian.  M 

Philip  the  Good,  immediately  after  his  accession,  prepared  to  take 
vengeance  for  the  murder  of  Ins  father;  his  Flemish  education  had 
prevented  him  firom  having  any  very  strong  sense  of  the  feudal  obliga^ 
tions  which  bound  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy  to  the  crown  of  France,  he 
therefore  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Henry  V.  of  Eng- 
land, and  recognised  him  as  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown  of  France, 
on  condition  that  Charles  Yl.  should  not  be  deprived  of  his  regal  dig- 
ni^  during  the  remainder  of  his  unhappy  existeQce.  ^ 
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Tlie  vt9X  between  the  Engtith  uld  French  new  biectme  kAMdAoi 
with  the  struggle  between  the  Burgundians  aed  AffmykgBAeBy.as  the  kh 
Torers  of  Orleans  were  called ;  the  yiraleBce  of  private  aaimoaitiea 
was  thus  added  to  the  honors  of  open  war,  and  the  alroeitiei  aoraniMai 
on  both  sides  were  shocking  to  human  nature. 

The  death  of  Henty  Y.  of  Engkkid,  followed  speedily  faf  that  of 
Charles  VI.  of  France,  produced  a  gveat  change  in  the  asped  <tf  the 
war.  Henry  VI.,  who  was  proclaimed  king  of  England  and  France, 
was  an  infant  in  the  cradle,  while  the  dauphin  was  in  the  very  prime 
of  life,  surrounded  by  the  greater  part  of  the  French  nobility,  and 
warmly  supported  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  Though  seveseiy  defeats 
ed,  and  apparently  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  when  his  dftiel  cily 
Orleans  was  besieged',  a  deliverer  suddenly  appeared  in  the  peann  m 
Joan  of  Arc,  the  tide  of  prosperity  which  had  hitherto  flowed  in  fitver 
of  the  English,  suddenly  turned,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  efisiied 
negotiations  with  the  dauphin.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Pluhp  insti- 
tuted the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  on  the  oooasion  of  his  maitiage 
with  Isabella  of  Portugal  (a.  d.  H30),  an  e^er  of  kni^theod  whiek 
soon  became  the  most  iUvstrious  in  Europe.  Soon  after  his  maitiage, 
the  alienation  of  the  duke  firom  the  English. interest  oeatittMed  to  in- 
crease) and  finally,  under  the  aaspiees  of  the  pope,  he  condnded  k 
treaty  with  Charles  VIL,  whom  he  consented  lo  recognise  aa  legitimal^ 
sovereign  of  France. 

Having  disengaged  himself  from  the  French  wan,  the  duke  of  Bur- 
.gundy  devoted  ^mself  to  the  improvement  of  his  dominions  in  ^  Lorw 
Countries.  His  brilliant  court  realized  the  visions  of  chivaky;  the 
jousts  and  tournaments  given  under  his  sanction  surpassed  in  magnilt- 
cence  any  ^at  had  yet  been  witnessed  in  Europe  ;  the  wealth  of  the 
commercial  cities  in  Flanders  was  freely  poured  forth  to  defioay  the  ex- 
penses, and  noble  knights  firom  all  parts  of  Europe  flocked  to  the  ceiHit 
of  Burgundy  to  prove  their  valor  in  the  lists.  Philip  encouraged  this 
taste  for  di^l&y  among  his  subjects  from  political  motives ;  he  found 
that  luxury  diverted  the  attention  of  the  turbulent  itauHicipnlitieB  and 
their  magistrates  from  affairs  of  state,  and  suspended,  if  it  did  not  erad- 
icate, the  ancient  jealousies  between  eonuDereial  freedom  and  feudalism. 

Nearly  a  century  and  a  half  had  now  elkpsed  since  the  Swiss  can- 
tons had  emancipated  themselves  Aom  the  yeke  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria ;  the  free  states  had  become  jealous  of  each  other,  some  leagiud 
with  their  ancient  enemies^  odieis  sought  aUisaces  with  the  petty  piiv- 
ces  of  Germany,  and  the  feudal  powers^  to  whom  the  esasi^e  of  Swins 
independence  seemed  fraught  with  dangerous  oonsequenoes^  believed 
Ihat  an  opportunity  waiB  offered  for  teduoing  the  nountaineen  to  tbek 
4  former  bondage.  A  league  for  the  purpose  was  formed  by  the  poted- 
^  tates  of  western  Germany  under  the  direct  sanction  cf  uie  ediperor, 
and  applicadon  was  made  to  the  didLe  of  Burgundy  for  assistanoe.  He 
xeceiveid  the  proposal  very  coolly,  upon  which  the  imperialists  sought 
the  aid  of  the  lung  of  France,  who  was  very  anxious,  now  that  the 
wata  were  over,  to  get  rid  of  the  Armagnaes,  and  other  eompanies  of 
soldiem,  who  lived  at  free  quarters  on  the  peasantry,  and  prevented  the 
country  from  enjoying  the  Ueasinga  of  tranquillity.  An  inimenne  army 
was  soon  raised  a^  placed  under  the  GomBsaad  of  the  dcuphin. 


THE  STA'rU'dYl^lfilC  OT  SUROPB.  ^1^ 

On  the  mortiing  vf  tlte  34lli  of  Augast,  1444,  Switzers  and  French- 
men met  for  the  first  time  in  mortal  combat,  l^he  advanced  guard  of 
the  French)  which  alone  was  ten  times  more  numerous  than  the  entire 
8wt8B  army,  occupied  the  hetghte  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Pirse, 
while  the  main  body  remained  on  the  leA  bank,  urging  forward  the 
siege  of  Basle.  The  Swiss  were  routed,  but  the  dauphin's  victory  was 
obtained  widi  the  loss  of  eight  thousand  of  his  best  soldiers.  The 
French  were  pot  willing  to  fight  a  second  battle  with  such  fearless  war- 
trnrs  ;  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Germans,  the  dauphin  re- 
solved to  act  the  part  of  medisiler,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  under 
his  auspices,  by  which  the  liberties  of  the  Swiss  cantons  were  formally 
recognised.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  took  no  share  ih  this  war ;  he 
was  too  deeply  engaged  by  the  troubles  of  Flanders,  where  a  formida- 
ble revolt  had  beeti  raised  by  the  citizens  of  Ghent.  After  a  sanguin* 
ay  struggle,  the  insurgent  Flemings  were  subdued,  and  Ghent  was  de- 
fwived  €^  most  of  its  municipal  privileges. 

The  dauphin  of  France,  afterward  Liouis  XL,  having  provoked  his 
lather  to  war,  was  obliged  to  fiy  from  his  estates  and  seek  shelter  with 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  at  the  time  rendered  uneasy  by  the 
tHrbiileat  disposition  of  his  own  son,  the  count  of  Charolais,  subse- 
^ently  known  in  history  as  Charles  the  Bold.  These  family  disturb- 
ances embroiled  t^  courts  of  France  and  Burgundy  for  several  years, 
hot  at  length  the  death  of  Charles  YII.  rendered  the  dauphin  king  of 
France  ;  me  duke  escorted  him  safely  to  his  dominions,  rendered  him 
-homage  4s  his  sovereign,  and  assisted  in  the  ceremonies  of  his  corona- 
tioii.  Lovis  was  far  from  being  grateful  for  these  benefits ;  he  formed 
«svetai  plots  to  seize  ^e  person  of  the  count  of  Charolais,  foreseeing 
•hat  he  would  become  his  most  formidable  rival,  and  he  broke  all  the 
sngagements  he  had  made  to  restore  the  towns  which  had  at  various 
thnee  been  wrested  from  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  by  the  monarchs  of 
.France.  The  coimt  of  Charolais  was  not  disposed  to  endure  these 
wipngs  wiA  patience  ;  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  father,  he  support- 
ed the  nobles  of  France  in  their  revolts  against  their  sovereign,  and  had 
$11^  organiKed  a  foitnifdable  league  against  Louis,  when  the  death  of 
Duke  Philip  compelled  him  to  adjourn  his  warlike  designs,  until  he  had 
secured  to  himself  ius  inheritance  of  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy. 

Pew  sovereigns  were  more  generally  and  justly  lamented  than  Philip 
the  Good ;  dttring  the  fifty  years  of  Ine  reign.  Burgundy  was  the  most 
wotthhy,  prosperous,  and  tranquil  of  all  the  states  of  Europe  ;  and  had 
iie  pleased  to  assert  his  independence,  he  might  have  become  a  move 
fowerftd  sovereign  than  the  king  of  France  himself.  The  general 
'grief  for  his  loss  was  increased  hy  the  dread  which  die  character  of 
•his  sqcoessor  inspired ;  the  rashness,  the  pride,  the  obstinacy,  and  the 
erudty  of  Charles  the  Bold  had  stained  his  entire  career  as  counfof 
•Charolais ;  his  subjects  and  his  neighbors  were  equally  filled  with 
•hurm,  lest  the  same  qualities  should  be  stiH  more  signally  manifested 
in  ^  duke  of  Burgimdy. 

Section  VL— 2%«  Butory  qf  Burgundy  (concluded), 

Immbdiatslt  on  the  instelktion  of  Ghailes  the  Bold,  as  duke  at 
.Burguody,  sa  iaawreclim  waa  orgaaixed  in  Ghent,    The  duke  was 
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forced  to  yield  to  the  popular  demands,  btit  in  doing  so,  he  made  a  se- 
cret vow  that  he  would  exact  deadly  vengeance  for  the  insuk  which 
had  been  offered  to  his  authority.  His  indignation  was  increased  by 
similar  reyolts  in  the  cities  of  Brabant  and  in  Liege,  which  he  justly 
attributed  to  the  example  of  Ghent,  aided  by  the  secret  intrigues  of 
French  emissaries. 

The  troubles  of  Brabant  were  easily  quieted ;  but  the  citixens  of 
Liege,  relying  on  the  indistinct  promises  of  aid  made  by  the  king  of 
France,  not  only  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  but  committed  svch 
atrocious  crimes,  that  Charles  determined  to  destroy  the  city.  With 
some  difficulty  his  councillors  dissuaded  him  from  executing  his  design. 

In  revenge  for  the  incentives  to  rebellion  which  the  king  of  France 
was  more  than  suspected  of  having  supplied  to  the  people  of  Liege, 
Charles  entered  into  a  close  league  with  the  discontented  French  prin- 
ces who  had  taken  up  arms  against  Louis  XL,  while  that  monarch  re- 
newed his  intrigues  with  the  discontented  burgesses  in  all  the  cities 
subject  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Louis  was,  however,  far  the  more 
successful  in  this  species  of  unavowed  warfare ;  cold,  cautious,  and 
cunning,  he  was  able  to  conduct  complicated  intrigues,  and  to  await  theii 
success  with  patience,  while  the  violent  temper  of  Charles  frequently 
led  him  to  frustrate  the  plans  on  which  he  had  bestowed  the  most  care 
and  attention.  In  one  memorable  instance,  the  reliance  of  Louis  on 
his  own  crafl  had  nearly  proved  his  destruction ;  finding  that  his  envoys 
did  not  produce  the  effect  he  desired  on  the  mind  of  his  rival,  he  re- 
solved to  try  the  effect  of  a  personal  interview,  and  unexpectedly  pre- 
sented himself  at  the  duke  of  Burgundy's  court  in  Peronne^  escorted 
by  a  feeble  company  of  his  personal  retainers.  The  interview  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  duke  was  far  from  satisfactory ;  their  mutual 
jealousies  soon  began  to  threaten  a  rupture,  when  the  intelligence  of  a 
new  revolt  in  Liege,  and  the  massacre  of  all  the  partisans  of  Burgundy 
in  that  city,  including  the  prince-bishop,  so  roused  the  fury  of  Charles, 
that  he  made  his  sovereign  a  prisoner,  and  would  probably  have  pro- 
ceeded to  further  extremities,  but  for  the  interference  of  his  council. 

Louis,  taken  in  his  own  toils,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  terms  of 
peace  dictated  by  Charles ;  the  most  mortifying  condition  of  his  libera^ 
tion  was  that  he  should  lead  an  army  against  Uie  insurgent  citizens  of 
Liege,  and  thus  aid  his  vassal  in  suppressing  a  revolt  which  he  had 
himself  secretly  instigated.  The  ducal  and  royal  armies  were  soon 
assembled,  and  they  marched  together  against  the  devoted  citizens  of 
Liege,  who  had  never  imagined  the  possibility  of  such  a  combination. 
They  did  not  however  despair,  but  defended  themselves  with  greai 
courage,  until  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Burgundians  had  forced  its  way 
through  the  breaches  of  the  wails,  and  made  a  lodgement  in  the  princi- 
pal street.  All  resistance  was  then  at  an  end ;  the  city  became  the 
prey  of  the  barbarous  soldiers ;  it  was  cruelly  pillaged  for  several  days, 
and  those  citizens  who  escaped  the  sword  either  perished  of  hunger 
as  they  wandered  through  the  woods  and  fields,  or  were  delivered  over 
to  the  executioner.  After  this  scene  of  massacre  had  lasted  eight  days, 
Charles  left  the  city,  after  having  given  orders  that  every  edifice  in 
Liege  should  be  destroyed,  except  the  churches,  and  the  houses  belong- 
ing to  the  clergy.    As  Liege  was  an  episcopal  city,  the  clergy  pos- 
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MMed  or  clftimed  a  veiy  considerable  portion  of  it,  and  the  etception 
made  in  their  favor  sared  it  from  ruin. 

Louis  never  for^ve  the  indignities  which  he  had  endured  at  Pe^ 
nmne,  and  in  his  forced  march  to  Liege ;  without  openly  declaring  war 
against  Burgundy,  he  secretly  raised  up  enemies  against  the  duke  in 
every  quarter,  and  Charles,  by  the  violence  of  his  passions,  constantly 
exposed  himself  at  disadvantage  to  the  machinations  o(  his  rival.  Ren- 
dered insolent  by  continued  prosperity,  he  alienated  from  him  the  brave 
ohivalry  of  Burgundy,  by  bestowing  all  his  confidence  on  a  foreign  fa- 
vorite, the  count  of  Campo-Basso,  who  flattered  his  vanity  by  an  ab- 
solute submission  to  his  caprices.  Louis  had  the  good  fortune  to  win 
the  friendship  of  the  Swiss,  whom  his  rival  had  changed  from  friends 
into  foes  by  the  most  wanton  violation  of  treaties ;  and  Chalrles,  to 
whom  the  very  name  of  freedom  was  odious,  on  account  of  the  revolts 
of  Ghent  and  Liege,  resolved  to  bring  the  independent  mountaineers 
once  more  under  the  yoke  of  feudal  bondage. 

Rarely  had  Europe  seen  so  splendid  an  army  as  that  which  Charles 
led  to  the  invasion  of  Switzerland  ;  it  consisted  of  thirty-six  thousand 
soldiers,  long  inured  to  military  exercises,  accompanied  by  the  most 
formidable  train  of  artiller}'  that  had  ever  yet  been  brought  into  the 
field.  The  duke  advanced  to  besiege  Granson ;  it  was  bravely  de- 
fended, but  the  walls  soon  began  to  crumble  under  the  heavy  fire  of 
the  Burgundian  artiDery,  and  several  of  the  citiaens,  seduced  by  prom- 
ises and  bribes,  clamored  for  a  capitulation.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
governor  and  the  best  soldiers  of  the  garrison  should  present  themselves 
before  Charles  and  demand  to  be  admitted  to  mercy,  as  his  emissaries 
had  promised.  The  moment,  however,  that  they  E^peared,  Charles 
ordered  them  to  be  seized ;  the  governor  and  his  ofiicers  to  be  hanged, 
and  all  the  rest  to  be  hurled  as  they  were,  bound  hand  and  foot,  into 
the  lake.  About  two  hundred  Swiss  were  thus  treacherously  mas- 
sacred. 

Intelligence  of  Ais  event  spread  rapidly  through  the  cantons ;  on 
every  side  the  bold  mountaineers  flew  to  arms,  while  Ae  duke,  having 
formed  an  entrenched  camp  at  Granson,  advanced  with  a  strong  de- 
tachment toward  Neufchatel.  Pride  had  rendered  him  so  rega^ese 
of  ordinary  precautions  that  he  came  unexpectedly  in  presence  of 
the  main  body  of  the  Swiss  in  the  mountam  defiles,  when  with  his 
usual  impetuosity  he  gave  the  signal  to  engage.  The  Swiss  pikemen 
formed  in  close  line,  drove  back  the  Burgundian  cavalry,  and  steadily 
advancing  in  close  order  forced  the  squadrons  of  horse  before  them, 
destro3ring  some  of  the  bravest  knights  of  the  enemy  as  they  got  en- 
tangled in  the  press.  Every  effort  which  the  duke  made  to  extricate 
his  gallant  chivalry  only  added  to  the  confusion,  and  while  he  vainly 
atrove  to  form  his  lines,  fresh  troops  appeared  upon  the  heights  on  his 
lefi  flank,  raising  the  war-cry  of  '^  Granson !  Granson  T  to  show  that 
they  came  to  revenge  the  massacre  of  their  brethren.  Soon  after  the 
horns  of  Uri  and  Unterwalden  were  heard  in  the  distance  ;  they  were 
two  enormous  horns,  which  according  to  tradition  had  been  bestowed 
upon  these  cantons  by  Pepin  and  Charlemagne ;  their  sound  had  oflen 
filled  invaders  with  dread  during  the  old  wars  of  Austria,  and  appeared 
on  the  present  occasion  scarcely  less  ominous  to  the  Burgundians. 
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The  letMit  of  thd  advwieed  guard  of  Charles  beealne  4tery  momMrt 
more  disorderly,  it  was  at  length  oonrerted  into  a  precipitate  flighti  and 
the  fugitives  on  reaching  the  entrenched  camp,  fiUed  it  with  the  same 
terror  and  oonAision  by  which  they  wefe  posseseed  theoiselree.  In 
vain  did  Charles  attempt  to  remedy  the  disorder ;  his  artillerymen  after 
a  feeble  and  ineffectual  fine  abandoned  their  guns ;  his  Italian  auxilianea 
fled  without  striking  a  blow,  and  at  length,  being  left  almoet  alone^  he 
quitted  his  can^  with  a  few  attendants,  leaving  to  the  Swiss  the  richeil 
booty  that  had  been  gained  in  war  for  several  centuries.  Among  the 
spoils  thus  abandoned  were  three  celebrated  diamonds,  of  which  one 
now  adorns  the  tiara  of  the  pope,  a  second  is  reckoned  among  the  moni 
splendid  treasures  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  third,  usually 
ealled  the  Souci  diamond,  was  long  the  richest  farilliam  in  the  orown 
of  France. 

Grief  and  rage  for  hi$  defeat  reduced  Charles  to  a  state  bordering 
on  insanity.  It  was  not  until  Rafter  the  lapse  6(  several  weeks  that  he 
began  to  take  active  measilres  fbr  repairing  his  losses,  and  preventing 
die  king  of  France  ftom  profiting  by  his  reverses.  All  die  weal£ 
which  he  had  hoarded  during  his  reign ;  ail  the  treasures  which  he 
could  procure  from  the  wealthy  commercial  cities  in  Flanders  and  Bar 
bant,  were  freely  poured  forth  to  recruit  his  imny ;  the  bells  of  the 
churches  were  melted  down  and  oast  into  cannon  to  repair  the  loss  of 
his  artillery  at  Granson ;  he  hired  auxiliaries  from  France,  from  Italy, 
and  from  England.  On  the  other  hand  the  Swiss  emplcnred  themselvst 
in  fortifying  Morat,  which  they  regarded  as  the  key  of  Berne,  and  sent 
pressing  meesages  to  their  confederalea  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  their 
respective  contingents. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1476,  Charles  quitted  hia  camp  at  Lansaune  to 
eommence  the  siege  of  Morat ;  rarely  has  a  place  been  more  vigorously 
assailed  or  more  ohstii»tely  defended ;  the  walla  were  breached  in 
several  places,  but  every  assault  of  the  Burgundians  was  repulsed,  and 
the  duke  himself  was  twice  driven  back  from  the  ruined  ramparts. 
This  marvellous  resistance  gave  the  Swiss  time  to  assemble  their  ai^ 
mies,  but  Morat  was  en  the  point  of  falling  when  they  advanced  to  its 
relief.  Several  of  his  officers  advised  Charles  to  raise  the  siege  on  the 
approach  of  the  Swiss,  and  retire  to  ground  mere  favorable  for  a  fieU 
ef  battle ;  but  he  was  as  obetinalely  deaf  to  ga^A  counsel  as  he  had  been 
at  Gcanson,  and  hia  passions  had  produoed  a  kind  of  fever  which  ren* 
dersd  him  so  irritable  that  his  deaMsl  friends  Irere  afraid  to  approach 
him.  The  Swiss  formed  their  line  of  battle  under  the  shelter  of  a  line 
of  hills  covered  with  trees^  whioh  effectually  concealed  their  move- 
ments from  their  enemies ;  Charles  advanoed  to  dislodge  them  from 
this  position  in  a  tempest  of  rain  which  injured  his  powder  and  relaxed 
the  bowstrings  of  his  arehers.  The  Bnrgundiani)  finding  that  they 
could  not  get  through  the  wnod,  nor  entice  the  Swiss  from  their  hnes, 
began  to  retare  towud  tb^ijr  ctunp,  drenched  with  rain  and  exhausted 
by  their  useless  march.  The  Swiss  g^aeridr  Hans  de  Hattwyll,  who 
had  abeady  earned  high  ftrnie  in  the  wars  off  Hungary,  gave  the  signsl 
of  putmdt;  Ren^,  the  young  duke  of  Lomine^  "whom  Charles  had 
itrippifd  of  his  paternal  dominiMs,  advanoed  at  the  beiad  ef  the  cavaby 
of  thn  eonfednntes»  and  thn  Binrgundians  were  atlnoked  in  their  inv 
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ti«nche»d  eamp.  Charfes  eould  sosrcefy  be  pettoaded  dwt  the  Swi$8 
would  h3T«  luuE&ided  so  peitkws  an  attampt ;  he  hastened  to  bring  v^ 
his  niMi  an  arms  to  the  place  whetre  the  chief  assauk  was  made,  and  at 
the  same  time  opened  a  kevrjr  fire  from  his  batteries  on  the  advancing 
eotttmBS.  His  best  artilleFfmen  howevear  had  fallen  at  Gtanson ;  his 
eaanon  beingf  ill-serred  di^  but  litde  execution,  .while  Hallwyll  under 
cover  of  the  smoke  led  a  body  of  troops  along  &e  Burgundian  lines 
and  suddenly  falling  on  their  exposed  flank,  forced  his  way  into  the 
midst  of  the  camp  before  the  manoeuvre  was  discovered.  On  the  other 
extreme  the  Burgundians  were  equally  surprised  by  an  unexpected 
sally  from  the  fsnisen  of  Morat ;  they  fell  into  remediless  confusion, 
the  baitde  was  no  longer  a  fight  but  a  canage,  lor  the  Swiss  sternly 
relBsed  quaoter,  so  that  '<  om^  as  aft  Morat," .  king  continued  to  be  a 
poroverb  in  their  mountaiiiB.  lo 

The  states  of  Burgundy,  Flanders,  and  Bfabtel^  refiised  to  grant  the 
dnke  the  einennous  silims  wiiicli  he  demanded  to  raise  a  thi^  army, 
and  while  he  was  odgaged  in  threatening  them  with  his  wrath,  and 
eoUeoting  as  many  soldiers  as  he  could  procure  from  his  own  resour- 
ces, he  learned  that  Lorraine  was  nearly  recovered  by  its  young  duke 
Rend,  who,  after  making  fadnself  ifnastor  of  several  towns,  with  little  or 
no  oppositicn,  had  kid  siege-  to  Nancy.  The  city  was  taken  beforo 
Chavlee  was  ready  to  march^  and  Rend  having  secured  it  with  a  faith- 
ihl  ganison,  proceeded  to  the  Swis»  cantons  to  solicit  aid  against  their- 
eommon  enemy.  Sieges  were  always  unfsForable  to  the  duke  of  Bur* 
gundy ;  he  was  unable  to  rednee  Nancy,  but  he  obstin^ely  persisted 
in  remaining  before  th»  walls,  while  his  army  suffered  sever^y  from 
an  inclement  winter  and  the  increasmg  !KMt  of  -pay  and  provisions. 
In  fact  the  unlbrtunate  duke  was  now  lold  to  nia  enemies  by  his  favor** 
he  Campo-Bassos  and  his  rash  cruelty  had  led  him  to  precipitate  th# 
execution  of  the  chief  agent  ef  the  jJot,  whom  he  had  by  chaAce  made^ 
prisoner. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1477,  Rend  of  Lfoxraine,  at  the  head  of  tha 
Swiss  confederates,  was  seen  from  the  Borgundiaa  camp  advancimg  to 
the  relief  of  Nancy.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  battle  the  desertioft 
of  the  traitor  Campo-Bas«o  decided  the  ia,te  of  the  day,  but  the  britve 
ehivahy  of  Burgundy  in  this,  the  l|ist  of  their  fields,  maintained  a  des- 
perate resistance  until  night  put'  an  end  to  tlie  combat.  The  fate  of  tho 
duke  of  Burgundy  was  for  a  long  time  vnoertain,  but  alter  a  tedioun 
search  his  body  was  found  covered  with  wounds^  seme  of  which  had 
every  appearance  of  being  inflicted  by  assassins.  Rend  paid  eveiy 
possible  respect  to  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Charles,  ioA  he  lib* 
erat^d  all  his  Burgmdian  prisoners  that  they  might  attend  the  funeral. 

The  histoiy  of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  the  daughter  and  succes^KMs  o^ 
Charles  ^e  Bold,  must  be  related  biieflyl  No  sooner  Was  the  news  of 
her  lather's  death  known,  than  the  king  of  Franee  prepared  to  seiase  on 
her  dominions  in  Burgundy,  and  the  Flemings  rose  in  insureecti<m  against 
her  authodty.  Louis  at  first  was  disposed  to  forsa  her  to  nftiry  the 
dauphin,  and  thus  reunite  Burgundy  to  Fiance,  but  the  teituous  oourai^ 
of  policy  winch  he  pursued  defeated  his  olaject.  .  The  Flemings  discov-> 
ered  the  intrigue ;  tiiey  seised  on  the  favorite  oounsellors  of  the  uahap* 
py  prineess,  and  beheaded  then  befcre  her  eyea  in  the  market-plaoe  of 
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Ghent.  Mttiy  was  subsequently  numried  to  Duke  Maximilisii  of  Aw* 
tria,  but  he  only  obtained  possession  of  her  dominions  in  the  Nether- 
lands ;  Burgundy  was  conquered  by  the  French,  and  Maximilian  had 
neither  the  energy  nor  the  wisdom  to  recover  it  from  Liouis.  This  was 
the  ongm  of  the  bitter  hostility  between  the  sorereigns  of  France  and 
AuMria,  which  for  a  long  series  of  years  kept  the  continent  of  Europe 
in  almost  perpetual  war. 

Sectioit  VII.— 7%<  Age  of  Charles  V. 

The  political  idea  of  maintaining  a  balance  of  power,  which  was  first 
formed  in  Italy,  began  to  spread  north  of  the  Alps,  in  consequence  of 
the  rapid  and  overwhebhing  increase  of  the  Austrian  power.  Maxi- 
milian of  Austria,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederic  III.,  married  Mary  of 
Burgundy,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy 
(a.  d.  1477),  as  has  been  already  related,  and  in  her  right  obtained  pos- 
session of  xkt  fertile  and  wealthy  provinces  of  the  Netherlands.  Hie 
son,  Philip  the  Fair,  was  united  to  Joanna,  infanta  of  Spain,  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  whose  union  had  joined  the  kingdoms  of 
Aragon  and  Castile.  The  fruit  of  Philip's  marriage  with  Joanna  was 
two  sons,  Charles  and  Ferdinand ;  and  the  elder  of  these,  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  inherited  the  crown  of  Spain  and  its  colonies,  in  addition  to  hie 
paternal  dominions  in  the  Netherlands  (a.  d.  1516).  The  death  of  his 
fiprandfather  Maximilian  transmitted  to  him  the  Austrian  territories,  and 
me  other  domains  of  the  house  of  Hapsbutgh,  and  the  electors  chose  him 
to  fill  the  vacant  throne  of  the  empire.  Thus  Charles,  the  first  of  Spain, 
and  the  fifth  •of.  the  empir^  ^ss^sed  greater  power  than  any  sovereign 
diat  had  flourished  in  Europe  jsmce  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  he  resigned  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Germany 
to  his  brother  Ferdinand,  who  afterward  succeeded  him  in  the  empire, 
and  became  the  founder  of  the  second  Austrian  line  of  emperors,  which 
ended  with  Charles  VI.  (a.  d.  1740).  Frdm  the  emperor  Charles  de- 
scended the  Austrian  family  of  Spanish  kings,  which  was  terminated  by 
the  death  of  Charles  II.  (a.  d.  1700). 

These  two  branches  of  the  Austrian  house,  the  German  and  the 
Spanish,  long  acted  in  concert,  to  procure  reciprocal  advantages,  and 
were  fortunate  in  strengthening  their  power  by  new  alliances,  Ferdi* 
nand  married  Anne,  sister  of  Louis,  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia ; 
and  when  that  monarch  fell  in  war  against  the  Turks,  added  both 
these  kingdoms  to  the  hereditary  dominions  of  Austria.  Charles  V., 
by-  his  marriage  with  Isabella,  daughter  of  Emmanuel,  lung  of  Poitu- 

fii,  prepared  the  way  for  his  son  Philip's  annexation  of  that  country  to 
pain. 

Two  monarofas,  contemporary  with  Charles,  were  almost  equally 
bound  by  their  interests  to  check  the  preponderance  of  the  house  of 
Austria — Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and  Francis  I.  of  France.  Henry 
YIL,  after  the  victory  of  Bos  worth-field  had  given  him  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  crown,  labored  diligently  and  successfully  to  extend  the 
royal  authority,  and  to  raise  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  nation.  On 
his  death  (a.  d.  1509),  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  a  rich  treasury  and  a 
flourishing  kingdom.    Possessing  such  Advantages,  Henry  VIII.  might 
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liATe  been  the  arl)itrator  of  Europe  ;  but  his  naturally  fine  talents  were 
perverted  by  flattery ;  be  allowed  free  scope  to  all  his  passions,  and  his 
actions  were  consequently  the  result  of  caprice,  vanity,  or  resentment— 
rarely,  if  ever,  of  enlightened  policy.  Many  of  the  defects  in  his  ad- 
ministration must,  however,  be  ascribed  to  the  pride  and  ambition  of  his 
prime  minister.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  sacrificed  the  welfare  of  England 
and  the  honor  of  his  sovereign  to  further  his  private  ends  or  gratify  his 
idle  vanity. 

Francis  I.  was  a  prince  of  higher  character ;  he  had  many  of  the 
noble  qualities,  and  not  a  few  of  the  faults,  usually  ascribed  to  the  spirit 
of  chivalry ;  bold,  enterprising,  and  personally  brave,  he  did  not  always 
regulate  his  actions  by  prudence,  and  his  rashness  lost  what  his  valor 
had  won.  Soon  after  coming  to  the  crown,  he  undertook  to  recover 
Milan,  and  overthrew  Sforza  and  the  imperialists  at  Marignano.  The 
defeated  duke  resigned  his  country  for  a  pension ;  the  pope  and  the 
northern  Italian  states  assented  to  the  arrangement,  and  the  possession 
•of  the  contested  dutchy  seemed  secured  to  France  by  the  conclusion  of 
a  treaty  with  the  Swiss  cantons  (a.  d.  1516).  Nearly  at  the  same 
time  a  treaty  was  made  with  Charles,  who  had  not  yet  succeeded  to 
the  empire,  which  seemed  to  establish  peaces  but  only  rendered  war 
more  certain. 

Henry  and  Francis  were  both  candidates  with  Charles  for  ihe  em- 
pire ;  the  former,  however,  had  no  rational  hopes  of  success,  while 
Francis  could  not  hide  his  anticipations  of  success,  no  more  than  his 
mortification  when  he  failed.  The  mutual  jealousies  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  monarchs  were  aggravated  by  hostile  claims ;  Charles,  by  right 
of  descent,  could  demand  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  he  was  feudal  sovereign,  as  emperor,  over  the  northern 
Italian  states,  the  chief  dutchy  of  which  had  been  recently  annexed  to 
France.  On  the  other  hand,  Francis  had  claims  to  the  thrones  of  Na- 
varre and  Naples,  which  he  was  very  unwilling  to  resign.  Peace  could 
not  long  subsist  between  these  potentates,  neither  were  their  forces  so 
unequally  matched  as  might  at  first  be  supposed.  The  extensive  domin- 
ions of  Charles  were  governed  by  different  constitutions ;  in  none,  not 
even  in  Spain,  was  he  wholly  unfettered,  while  in  Germany,  where  the 
Reformation  was  constantly  raising  embarrassing  questions,  and  the^ 
princes  ever  anxious  to  circumscribe  the  imperial  authority,  added  more 
to  his  nominal  than  to  his  real  strength.  His  finances  were  also  em- 
barrassed, and  he  often  found  it  an  almost  insuperable  difiiculty  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  his  troops,  most  of  whom  were  necessarily  mer- 
cenaries. On  the  other  hand,  Francis  inherited  almost  despotic  au- 
thority ;  his  power  concentrated,  his  own  subjects  were  enrolled  as  his 
soldiers,  and  the  regular  organization  of  the  French  government  freed 
him  from  the  financial  embarrassments  of  his  rival.  Both  strengthened 
themselves  by  alliances  :  Charles  gained  the  aid  of  the  pope,  and  won 
Henry  VHL  to  his  side  by  duping  the  egregious  vanity  of  Wolsey ; 
Francis,  on  the  other  hand,  was  supported  by  the  Swiss  and  the  Vene- 
tians. '  The  war  began  nearly  at  die  same  moment  in  Navarre,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Lombardy.  The  treachery  of  the  queen-mother,  who 
v^ithheld  from  the  French  commander,  Lautrec,  the  money  necessary 
-to  pay  the  troops  employed  in  Italy,  led  to  the  loss  of  Milan  and  tlw 
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greater  part  of  the  dutchy.  An  effort  made  to  recover  the  lost  gromidU 
led  to  the  battle  of  Bicocca  (a.  d.  1522),  in  which  the  French  were  to- 
tally defeated,  and  finally  expelled  from  Italy ;  and  Genoa,  their  moat 
faithful  ally,  was  subjected  to  the  power  of  their  enemies.  An  event 
of  scarcely  less  importance  was  the  death  of  Leo,  and  the  elevation 
of  Adrian,  a  devoted  adherent  of  Charles,  to  the  papal  chair  ;  and  this 
was  soon  followed  by  the  desertion  of  the  Venetians  to  the  imperial 
side. 

Francis  might  have  still  recovered  the  Milanese,  where  the  emperor's 
troops  had  been  disbanded  for  want  of  pay,  had  not  the  queen-mother^, 
blinded  by  passion,  induced  him  to  treat  the  constable  of  Bourbon  with 
such  gross  injustice,  that  this  powerful  noble  entered  into  a  secret  in- 
trigue with  the  emperor,  and  agreed  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt.    The 
discovery  of  the  plot  delayed  the  French  king's  march  into  Italy ;  and 
though  he  protected  his  own  territories,  the  Milanese  was  irrecoFerably 
lost.     Encouraged  by  this  success,  Charles  commanded  the  imperial 
generals  to  invaide  France  on  the  side  of  Provence,  while  the  kin^  of 
England  promised  to  attack  it  on  the  north.     Had  this  plan  been  exe- 
cuted,  Francis  must  have  been  ruined ;  but  Wolsey,  provoked  by  the 
elevation  of  Clement  VII.  to  the  papacy,  on  the  death  of  Adrian^ 
avenged  himself  for  the  broken  promises  of  the  emperor,  abated  Henry's, 
ardor  for  the  enterprise,  and  persuaded  him  to  keep  his  forces  at  home^ 
under  pretence  of  resistiqg  the  Scots,  wbo  had  embraced  the  side  of 
the  French  king.     Charles,  unable  to  command  money,  could  not  make 
a  diversion  on  the  side  of  Spain  or  the  Netherlands  ;  and  the  imperial- 
ists, having  uselessly  wasted  the  country,  were  compelled  to  retire  from.- 
Provence. 

Elated  by  his  success,  Francis  hastened  to  invade  Italy  ;  but  instead. 
of  pressing  the  pursuit  of  the  shattered  imperialists,  he  laid  siege  u> 
Pavia,  and  thus  gave  his  adversaries  time  to  strengthen  and  recruit- 
their  forces.  With  similar  imprudence,  he  sent  a  large  detachment  to- 
invade  Naples,  hoping  that  the  viceroy  of  that  kingdom  would  withdraw 
a  large  portion  of  the  imperialists  from  the  Milanese  for  its  defence  ;  but 
Charles's  generals,  having  received  a  strong  reinforcement  raised  ia 
Germany  by  the  constable  of  Bourbon,  attacked  the  French  in  their  in- 
trenchments,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory,  in  which  Francis  himself 
was  made  prisoner. 

This  great  calamity  was  principally  owing  to  the  romantic  notions  of 
honor  entertained  by  the  French  king :  he  had  vowed  that  he  would 
take  Pavia  or  perish  in  the  attempt ;  and  rather  than  expose  himself  to 
the  imputation  of  breaking  a  promise  of  chivalry,  he  remained  in  his  in- 
trenchments,  though  the  means  of  safe  retreat  were  open  to  him.  Never . 
did  armies  engage  with  greater  ardor  than  the  French  and  imperialists 
before  the  walls  of  Pavia  (February  24,  1525).  On  the  one  hand,  a 
gallant  young  monarch,  seconded  by  a  generous  nobility,  and  followed 
by  subjects  to  whose  natural  impetuosity  indignation  at  the  opposition 
which  they  had  encountered  added  new  force,  contended  for  victory  and 
honor.  On  the  other  side,  troops  more  completely  disciplined,  and  con- 
ducted by  generals  of  greater  abilities,  fought,  from  necessity,  with. 
courage  heightened  by  despair.  The  imperialists,  however,  were  una- 
Ue  to  resist  the  first  efforts  of  the  French  valor,  and  their  firmest  battal-- 
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ions  began  to  give  way.  But  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  quickly 
changed.  The  Swiss  in  the  service  of  France,  unmindful  of  the  repu- 
tation of  their  country  for  fidelity  and  martial  glory,  abandoned  their  post 
in  a  cowardly  manner.  The  garrison  of  Pavia  sallied  out  and  attacked 
the  rear  of  the  French  during  the  heat  of  )he  action  with  such  fury  as 
threw  it  into  confusion ;  and  Pescara,  falling  on  their  cavalry  with  the 
imperial  horse,  among  whom  he  had  prudently  intermingled  a  consider- 
ble  number  of  Spanish  foot,  armed  with  the  heavy  muskets  then  in  use, 
broke  this  formidable  body  by  an  unusual  method  of  attack,  against 
which  they  were  totally  unprovided.  The  rout  became  universal,  and 
resistance  ceased  in  almost  every  part  but  where  the  king  was  in  person, 
who  fought  now,  not  for  fame  or  victory,  but  for  safety.  Though  wounded 
in  several  places,  and  thrown  from  his  horse,  which  was  killed  under 
him,  Francis  defended  himself  on  foot  with  an  heroic  courage ;  many  of  his 
bravest  officers,  gathering  round  him,  and  endeavoring  to  save  his  life,  at 
the  expense  of  their  own,  fell  at  his  feet.  The  king,  exhausted  with 
fatigue  and  scarcely  capable  of  further  resistance,  was  left  almost  alone, 
exposed  to  the  fury  of  some  Spanish  soldiers,  strangers  to  his  rank,  aad 
enraged  at  his  obstinacy.  At  that  moment  came  up  Pomperant,  a 
French  gentleman  who  had  entered,  together  with  Bourbon,  into  the 
emperor's  service,  and  placing  himself  by  the  side  €»f  the  monarch 
against  whom  he  had  rebelled,  assisted  in  protecting  him  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  soldiers ;  at  the  same  time  beseeching  him  to  surrender  to 
Bourbon,  who  was  not  far  distant.  Imminent  as  the  danger  was  which 
•now  surrounded  Francis,  he  rejected  with  indignation  the  thoughts  of 
an  action  which  would  have  afforded  such  triumph  to  his  traitorous 
subject ;  and  calling  for  Launoy,  who  also  happened  to  be  near  at  hand, 
gave  up  his  sword  to  him  ;  which  he  kneeling  to  kiss  the  king's  hand, 
received  with  profound  respect ;  and  taking  his  own  sword  from  his 
side,  presented  it  to  him,  saying  that  "  it  did  not  become  so  great  a 
monarch  to  remain  disarmed  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  emperor's 
subjects." 

Although  Launoy  treated  his  royal  captive  with  all  the  marks  of  re^ 
spect  due  to  his  rank  and  character,  he  nevertheless  guarded  him  with 
the  utmost  precaution.  He  was  solicitous,  not  only  to  prevent  any 
possibility  of  his  escaping,  but  afraid  that  his  own  troops  might  seize 
his  person,  and  detain  it  as  the  best  security  for  the  payment  of  their 
arrears.  In  order  to  provide  against  both  these  dangers,  he  conducted 
Francis,  the  day  after  the  battle,  to  a  strong  castle,  and  committed  him 
to  the  custody  of  an  officer  remarkable  for  the  strict  vigilance  which 
such  a  trust  required.  Francis,  who  formed  a  judgment  of  the  empe- 
ror's disposition  by  his  own,  was  extremely  desirous  that  Charles 
should  be  informed  of  his  situation,  fondly  hoping  that,  from  his  gener- 
osity or  sympathy,  he  should  obtain  speedy  relief.  He  therefore  gave 
a  passport  to  an  imperial  officer  to  carry  the  intelligence  of  the  battle 
of  Pavia  and  his  own  capture  through  France,  as  the  communication 
with  Spain  by  land  was  the  most  safe  and  certain  at  this  season  of  the 
year. 

Charles  received  the  account  of  this  signal  success  with  affepted  mod- 
eration, but  at  the  same  time  deliberated  with  the  utmost  solicitude  how 
he  might  derive  the  greatest  advantages  from  the  misfortunes  of  his 
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adveTBary.  His  first  demands  were  that  Francis  should  restore  the 
dutchy  of  Burgundy,  which,  as  we  hare  seen,  was  dishonorably  wrested 
from  his  ancestors  by  Louis  XI. ;  that  Provence  and  Dauphind  should 
be  erected  into  an  independent  kingdom  for  the  constable  of  Bourbon ; 
that  satisfaction  should  be  made  to  the  king  of  England  for  his  claims 
on  France  ;  and  that  all  the  pretensions  of  France  to  territories  in  Italy 
should  be  renounced  for  ever.  Francis  was  so  indignant  at  being  re- 
quired to  make  such  ignominious  concessions,  that  he  drew  his  dagger, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  commit  suicide ;  he  was,  of  course,  prevented, 
and  it  was  hinted  that  a  personal  interview  with  the  emperor  would 
lead  to  the  offer  of  more  equitable  conditions.  Francis  himself  was  of 
the  same  opinion.  He  was  sent  in  a  Spanish  galley  to  Barcelona, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Madrid  ;  but  on  reaching  that  city,  he  was 
sent  to  the  Alcazar,  and  guarded  more  carefully  than  ever :  and  it  ap 
peared  evident  that  the  king's  reliance  on  the  emperor's  generosity  had 
been  wholly  misplaced. 

But  this  triumph,  which  seemed  to  have  made  Charles  master  of  Italy 
and  arbiter  of  Europe,  so  far  from  yielding  the  substantial  advantages 
which  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  served  only  to  array  against 
him  the  jealousy  of  England,  of  the  Italian  states,  and  of  the  protestant 
princes  of  Germany.  At  the  same  time,  the  disorganized  condition  of 
his  finances,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  finding  pay,  subsistence,  or 
the  munitions  of  war,  for  his  soldiers,  reduced  his  Itahan  armies  to  in- 
activity in  the  very  moment  of  victory.  Henry  VIII.  was  the  first  of 
the  imperial  alUes  to  set  the  example  of  defection  ;  he  entered  into  tf 
defensive  alliance  with  Louise,  the  queen-regent  of  France,  in  which 
all  the  differences  between  him  and  her  son  were  adjusted;  at  the 
same  time  he  engaged  that  he  would  employ  his  best  offices  in  order 
to  deliver  his  new  ally  from  a  state  of  captivity.  Imprisonment  soon 
"began  to  produce  such  injurious  effects  on  the  mental  and  bodily  health 
of  Francis,  that  Charles  began  to  fear  that  all  his  plans  might  be  frus- 
trated by  the  death  of  his  captive,  and  he  therefore  sought  a  persona] 
interview  with  him,  in  which  he  held  out  a  hope  of  milder  conditions  of 
liberation. 

The  chief  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  way  of  Francis's  liberty  was  the 
emperor's  continuing  to  insist  so  peremptorily  on  the  restitution  of  Bux^ 
giiady  as  a  preUminaiy  to  t^at  event.  But  the  history  of  Burgundy 
while  an  independent  dutfshy,  as  detailed  in  preceding  sections,  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  compliance  with  such  a  demand  would  have  reduced 
the  monarch  of  France  to  a  state  of  complete  dependance  on  his  nomi- 
lud  vassals.  Francis  often  declared  that  he  would  never  consent  to 
dismember  his  kingdom ;  and  that,  if  even  he  should  so  far  forget  the 
-duties  of  a  monarch  as  to  come  to  such  a  resolution,  the  fundament^ 
laws  of  the  kingdom  would  prevent  its  taking  effect.  Finding  that  the 
ei^eror  was  inflexible  on  the  point,  he  suddenly  took  the  resolution  of 
Tssigning  his  crown,  with  all  its  rights  and  prerogatives,  to  his  son  the 
dauphin,  determining  rather  to  end  his  days  in  prison  than  to  purchase 
his  freedom  by  concessions  unworthy  of  a  king. 

Charles  was  so  alarmed  by  this  resolution,  that  he  consented  to  mod- 
ify his  demands  so  far  as  not  to  insist  on  the  restitution  of  Burgundy 
imtil  the  king  was  set  at  liberty.    The  remaining  conditions  of  the 
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treaty  were  snfficiently  onerous  ;  but  a  few  hours  before  signing  tbem, 
Francis  assembled  such  of  his  counsellors  as  happened  to  be  in  Madrid, 
and  having  exacted  from  them  a  solemn  oath  of  secresy,  he  made  a 
long  enumeration  in  their  presence  of  the  dishonorable  acts  as  well  as 
vnprincely  rigor  which  the  emperor  had  employed  in  order  to  ensnare 
or  intimidate  him.  For  that  reason,  he  took  a  formal  protest  in  the  hands 
of  notaries  that  his  consent  to  the  treaty  should  be  considered  as  an 
involuntary  deed,  and  be  deemed  null  imd  void.  By  this  disingenu- 
ous artifice,  for  which  the  treatment  he  had  received  was  no  apology, 
Francis  endeavored  to  satisfy  his  honor  and  conscience  in  signing 
the  treaty,  and  to  provide  at  the  same  time  a  pretext  on  which  to 
break  it. 

About  a  month  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  the  regent's  ratification 
of  it  was  brought  from  France,  and  two  princes  of  the  blood  sent  as 
hostages  for  its  execution.  At  last  Francis  took  leave  of  the  emperor, 
whose  suspicion  of  the  king's  sincerity  increasing  as  the  time  of  putting 
it  to  the  proof  approached,  he  attempted  to  bind  him  still  faster  by  ex- 
acting new  promises,  which,  after  those  he  had  already  made,  the 
French  monarch  was  not  slow  to  grant.  He  set  out  from  Madrid,  a 
place  which  the  remembrance  of  so  many  afflicting  circumstances  ren- 
dered peculiarly  odious  to  him,  with  the  joy  natural  on  such  an  occasion, 
and  began  the  long-wished-for  journey  toward  his  own  dominions.  He 
was  escorted  by  a  body  of  horse,  under  the  command  of  Aiar9on,  who, 
as  the  king  drew  near  the  frontiers  of  France,  guarded  him  with  more 
scrupulous  exactness  than  ever.  When  he  arrived  at  the  river  Andaye, 
which  separates  the  two  kingdoms,  Lautrec,  one  of  his  favorite  gene- 
rals, appeared'  on  the  opposite  bank,  with  a  guard  equal  in  number  to 
Alar^on's.  An  empty  bark  was  moored  in  Uie  middle  of  the  stream  ; 
the  attendants  drew  up  in  order  on  the  opposite  banks ;  at  the  same  in- 
stant Launoy  put  off  with  eight  gentlemen  from  the  Spanish,  and  Lau- 
trec with  the  same  number  from  the  French  side  of  the  river;  the 
fonner  had  the  king  in  his  boat ;  the  latter  the  two  princely  hostages, 
the  dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  ;  they  met  in  the  empty  vessel ; 
the  exchange  was  made  in  a  moment ;  Francis,  after  a  short  embrace 
of  his  children,  leaped  into  Lautrec's  boat,  and  reached  the  French 
shore.  He  mounted  at  that  instant  a  Turkish  horse,  waved  his  hand 
over  his  head,  and,  with  a  joyous  voice,  cried  aloud  several  times,  **  I 
am  yet  a  king !"  then,  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  galloped  at  full 
speed  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  and  thence  to  Bayonne.  This  event,  no  less 
impatiently  desired  by  the  French  people  than  their  monarch,  happened 
on  the  ISth  of  March,  1526,  a  year  and  twenty-two  days  after  the  fatal 
battle  of  Pavia. 

The  states  of  Burgundy  afforded  Francis  the  first  opportunity  of 
refusing  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  liberation.  They  represented  to 
the  monarch  that  he  had  no  right  to  make  a  transfer  of  their. allegiance 
without  their  consent,  and  that  they  would  rather  assert  their  indepen- 
dence than  submit  to  a  foreign  dominion.  Upon  this,  Francis,  turning 
toward  the  imperial  ambassadors,  represented  to  them  the  impossibility 
of  performing  what  he  had  undertaken,  and  offered,  in  lieu  of  Burgundy, 
to  pay  the  emperor  two  millions  of  crowns.  The  ambassadors,  who* 
were  well  aware  that  the  entire  scone  had  been  oonoerted  between  the- 
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king  and  the  states,  refused  to  admit  any  modification  of  the  treaty ; 
they  returned  to  Madrid,  and  Charles,  who  perceived  that  he  had  heen 
overreached,  exclaimed  in  the  moat  public  manner  and  in  the  harshest 
terms  against  Francis,  as  a  prince  void  of  faith  and  honor.  The  French 
king,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted  that  no  promise  obtained  by  force  was 
binding,  and  easily  obtained  from  the  pope  a  full  absolution  from  all  the 
obligaiions  which  he  had  contracted. 

During  this  period,  Germany  was  cruelly  harassed  by  insurrections 
of  the  peasants,  goaded  to  madness  by  the  oppressions  of  their  lords. 
In  Thuringia,  where  a  great  part  of  the  population  had  been  converted 
to  Lutheranism,  Muncer,  a  wild  fanatic,  became  the  leader  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  by  stimulating  their  ignorant  zeal,  added  religious  bigotry  to 
the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Luther  sincerely  lamented  die  scandal  that 
these  disturbances  brought  on  the  cause  of  the  reformation ;  but  his  own 
marriage  with  a  nun  who  had  broken  her  vows,  gave  such  general  of- 
fence, that  his  influence,  for  a  season,  was  greatly  diminished. 

Francis  was  not  long  at  liberty  before  he  not  only  protested  against 
the  treaty  of  Madrid  and  refused  to  fulfil  any  of  its  stipulations,  but  or- 
ganized a  new  league  against  Charles,  which  was  named  "Holy," 
because  the  pope  was  its  nominal  head.     The  Venetians,  the  duke  of 
Milan,  and  the  English  king,  joined  the  confederacy ;  but  their  opera- 
tions were  so  slow  and  feeble,  that  the  imperialists  easily  maintained 
their  ascendency  in  the  north  of  Italy.     The  constable  of  Bourbon, 
irritated  by  the  vacillating  conduct  of  the  pope,  marched  against  Rome, 
heedless  of  the  truce  that  had  been  granted  to  the  pontiff  by  the  viceroy 
of  Naples.     "  The  eternal  city"  was  taken  by  assault,  and  suffered  more 
severely  from  the  soldiers  of  a  cathoUc  king  than  from  the  barbarous 
pagans  of  an  earlier  age.     Bourbon  fell  in  the  assault ;  but  the  com- 
mand of  the  imperialists  devolved  on  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  be- 
sieged the  pope  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  compelled  him  to  yield 
himself  a  prisoner  (a.  d.  1527).     Charles  received  the  intelligence  of 
this  success  with  contemptible  hypocrisy ;  he  professed  the  most  sin- 
cere sorrow  for  the  captivity  of  the  holy  pontiff,  and  ordered  prayers  to 
be  offered  for  his  deliverance  in  all  the  Spanish  churches,  instead  of 
sending  orders  for  his  liberation.     So  great  was  the  indignation  excited 
by  the  harsh  treatment  of  the  pope,  that  Francis  was  enabled  to  invade 
Italy  and  penetrate  to  the  very  walls  of  Naples.     But  here  his  pros- 
perity ended ;  the  pope,  liberated  from  captivity,  resolved  to  conciliate 
the  emperor ;  the  Venetians  became  jealous  of  the  French  power,  and, 
finally,  the  Genoese  hero,  Andrew  Doria,  roused  by  the  wrongs  which 
Francis  had  inflicted  on  himself  and  his  country,  Revolted  to  the  empe- 
ror, and  turned  the  scale  of  the  war  by  making  the  imperialists  superior 
at  sea.     Doria's  first  care  was  to  restore  the  republic  of  Genoa ;  and 
such  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  patriotism  and  disinterestedness, 
that  he  was  universally  called  "  The  father  of  his  country  and 
THE  RESTORER  OF  ITS  LIBERTY"  (a.  d.  1528).     Thcse  clrcuinstances, 
and  the  defeat  of  his  army  in  the  Milanese,  inclined  Francis  to  peace ; 
a  treaty  was  negotiated  at  Cambray  by  the  emperor's  aunt  and  the  king's 
mother,  but  the  fair  diplomatists  left  enough  of  disputable  points  unset- 
tled to  furnish  grounds  for  a  future  war. 

Charles  having  thus  prevailed  over  France,  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous 
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.•«tniggle  to  crash  the  refonnation  in  Germany,  but  the  protestant  princes, 
smdismayed  by  his  power,  formed  a  league  for  their  mutual  protection 

.  ,at  Smalkald  (a.  d.  1530),  and  applied  to  the  kings  of  France  and 
England  to  patronise  their  confederacy.  Henry  VIII.  was  eager  to  grant 
them  support ;  he  was  desirous  to  be  divorced  from  his  wife,  Catharine 
of  Aragott,  the  emperor's  aunt,  and  attributed  the  pope's  reluctance  to 
the  intrigues  of  Charles.  Hostilities  were  for  a  time  averted  by  the 
'emperor's  making  some  important  concessions,  for  he  was  anxious  to 
have  his  brother  Ferdinand  chosen  as  his  successor,  with  the  title  of 
king  of  the  Romans,  and  the  progress  of  the  Turks,  on  his  eastern 
frontiers,  could  only  be  resisted  by  the  united  strength  of  the  empire. 

Francis  had  concluded  peace  at  Cambray,  because  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  maintain  war.  He  sought  the  earliest  opportunity  of  renewing 
hostilities,  and  secured  the  friendship  of  the  pope,  by  uniting  his  son, 

■  the  duke  of  Orleans,  to  the  pontiff's  niece,  Catherine  de  Medicis.  But, 
though  he  thus  gained  one  ally,  he  lost  others.     Henry  VIII.,  inflam- 

•  ed  by  love  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  enraged  by  the  pope's  confirmation  of 
his  marriage  with  Catharine,  no  longer  kept  any  measures  with  the 

•  court  of  Rome  ;  his  -subjects  seconded  his  resentment ;  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  passed,  abolishing  the  papal  power  and  jurisdiction  in  Eng- 
land (a.  d.  1534) ;  by  another  act,  the  king  was  declared  supreme  head 

•  of  the  church,  and  all  the  authority  of  which  the  popes  were  deprived, 
was  vested  in  him.     Henry  was  thus  disinclined  to  support  the  pope's 

.  ally,  and  the  protestant  princes  of  Germany  viewed  Francis  with  some 
«asiispicion,  because  he  persecuted  the  reformed  in  his  own  dominions. 

The  death  of  Clement  VII.,  and  the  election  of  Paul  III.,  an  adherent 
f  of  the  emperor,  suddenly  deprived  Francis  of  the  papal  aid,  on  which 

lie  had  confidently  calculated,  and  compelled  him  to  delay  his  projects 

for  troubling  the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  insurrection  of  the  anabaptists,  a  new  set  of  fanatics  in  Germany, 
.and  the  emperor's  expedition  against  the  piratical  states  of  Barbary, 
■r  employed  men's  minds  for  a  season.  The  suppression  of  the  fanaties, 
.4Uid  the  conquest  of  Tunis,  crowned  the  emperor  with  glory,  yet  it  was 

at  this  moment  that  Francis  chose  to  renew  the  war  (a.  d.  1535). 

•  Savoy  was  immediately  overrun  by  the  French  troops,  and  its  unfor- 
^  tunate  duke  in  vain  implored  the  aid  of  the  emperor,  whose  resources 

had  been  exhausted  in  the  African  war.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
f  Charles  challenged  his  rival  to  single  combat,  in  which  proposal  he  only 
imitated  the  former  follies  of  Francis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  death 
of  the  dauphin,  amid  the  joy  occasioned  by  the  repulse  of  the  impe- 
rialists, who  had  invaded  Provence,  was  absurdly  attributed  to  poison, 
/  administered  by  emissaries  of  Charles.  To  complete  the  exhibition  of 
folly,  Francis  summoned  Charles,  as  count  of  Flanders,  to  appear  before 

•  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  on  his  refusal,  he  was  declared  to  have 
forfeited  the  Low  Countries  to  his  feudal  superior.     The  war  itself  was 

•  languidly  conducted,  but  the  pope,  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the  Turks, 
personally  interfered,  and  a  truce  for  ten  years  was  concluded  between 

.  the  two  sovereigns  at  Nice  (a.  d.  1538). 

The  religious  disputes   in   Germany  between   the   princes  of  the 

protesiant  and  those  of  the  catholic  league,  the  struggles  made  by  the 

v.pope  to  prevent  the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  unless  under  circum- 
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fttanees  that  wovAd  gire  him  eomplete  ecmtiol  ore?  its  delibexatiMVy. 
filled  Charles  with  anxiety,  which  was  not  a  little  inGreased  by  the  tar* 
bulent  disposition  of  his  Flemish  subjects,  and  the  success  of  the  Tuiks 
in  Hungary.  Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  he  undertook  anr 
expedition  against  Algiers  (a.  d.  1541),  but  his  fleet  was  shattered  by 
a  storm,  his  army  wasted  by  a  pestilential  disease,  and  his  stores  of 
provision  rendered  unavailing.  He  was  compelled  to  return,  overwhelmed 
with  loss  and  disgrace,  and  his  defeat  raised  the  courage  of  his  enemies 
80  high  that  he  had  to  encounter  a  new  war  in  £urope. 

Francis  was  eager  to  take  advantage  of  his  rival's  distress,  and  the 
crime  of  the  imperial  governor  of  the  Milanese  furnished  him  with  a  de- 
cent pretext.  This  imprudent  functionary  seized  two  ambassadors,  sent 
from  the  Parisian  court  to  Turkey,  and  put  them  to  death,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  Francis  now  changed  his  plan  of  opera- 
tions ;  acting  on  the  defensive  in  Italy,  he  invaded  the  Netherlands  and 
Rousillon  (a.  D.  1542),  but  failed  to  make  any  permanent  impression. 
Charles  found  an  ally  in  the  king  of  England  :  the  death  of  his  aunt  had 
removed  the  great  source  of  enmity  between  the  emperor  and  Henry, 
and  the  close  alliance  between  France  and  Scotland,  recently  cemented 
by  the  marriage  of  the  Scotch  king,  James  V.,  to  a  French  princess, 
Mary  of  Guise,  had  excited  great  jealousy  and  alarm  in  England. 
Henry,  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  having  introduced  the  reformation 
into  England,  became  anxious  that  Scotland  should  also  withdraw  its 
allegiance  from  the  pope,  and  endeavored  to  win  his  nephew  James  to 
adopt  his  plan,  by  the  most  advantageous  offers.  The  influence  of  the 
Scottish  clergy  prevailed  over  that  of  the  English  monarch,  and  Henry 
in  his  fury  proclaimed  war  against  Scotland.  In  the  midst  of  these 
troubles,  James  V.  died  leaving  his  dominions  to  his  infant  daugltfer^. 
Mary,  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  queen  of  Scots.  This  changed  all 
Henry's  plans ;  he  aimed  at  uniting  the  two  kingdoms,  by  eflecting  a 
marriage  between  his  son  Edward  and  Mary,  but  he  knew  that  this 
could  only  be  affected  by  crushing  the  French  party  in  Scotland,  and 
eager  to  accomplish  this  object  he  readily  entered  into  the  allianoe 
against  Francis. 

The  French  monarch,  on  the  other  hand,  entered  into  close  union 
with  the  Turks,  and  courted  the  support  of  the  Grerman  protestants;. 
but  the  princes  of  the  empire  refused  to  join  so  bitter  a  persecutor  of 
the  reformed  doctrines,  and  his  only  ally,  the  duke  of  Cleves,  was 
forced  to  submit  to  Charles.  The  sultan  afforded  him  more  effective 
support ;  he  invaded  Hungary  in  person,  and  sent  the  celebrated  admiral 
and  pirate,  Barbarossa,  to  join  the  French  in  invading  Italy.  Nice  was 
besieged  by  their  united  forces  :  to  the  astonishment  and  scandal  of  all 
Christendom,  the  lilies  of  France  and  the  crescent  of  Mohammed  ap- 
peared in  conjunction  against  a  fortress,  on  which  the  cross  of  Savoy 
was  displayed.  The  allies  were  finally  compelled  to  raise  the  siege, 
and  Francis  had  not  even  the  poor  consolation  of  success,  in  return  for 
the  infamy  of  having  taken  as  auxiliaries  the  deadly  enemies  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  battle  of  Cerisoles  (a.  d.  1544)  gave  his  arms  liie  fame 
of  useless  victory,  but  it  did  not  prevent  the  contemporary  invasion  of 
France  by  the  emperor  on  the  side  of  Lorraine,  and  the  English  through 
Calais.     Had  Charles  and  Henry  acted  in  concert,  Francis  must  hitTe^ 
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yiAitA  vnconditionallyy  but  he  took  adTsntege  of  their  diannioii  to  eoft*^ 
olnde  a  separate  peace  with  the  emperor  at  Creepy  (a.  d.  1544). 
Henry  YIIL  continued  the  war  for  some  time  longer,  but  it  did  not 
produce  any  event  of  consequence.  Charles  had  now  secured  his  pre* 
dominance  in  Italy,  and  was  secretly  preparing  to  restore  the  imperial 
authority  in  Germany.  Death  removed  his  two  powerful  contemporaries, 
^  Francis  and  Henry,  in  the  same  year  (▲.  d.  1547),  both  of  whom  would 
have  been  dangerous  antagonists.  Though  Henry's  motives  in  favoring 
the  reformation  were  not  very  pure,  his  intense  hatred  of  the  popes  must 
have  induced  him  to  protect  the  protestant  interest  in  Germany. 

The  secularization  of  Prussia,  by  Albert  of  Brandenburg  (a.  d.  1525), 
was  the  first  example  of  the  seizure  of  church  property,  consequent  on 
the  change  of  religion ;  but  the  indignation  of  the  catholic  princes,  and 
the  ambition  of  the  protestants,  were  restrained  by  the  Turkish  and 
the  French  wars.  Still  the  emperor's  conduct  at  the  diets  of  Spires 
and  Augsburg,  the  pope's  anxiety  to  convene  a  council  subservient  to 
his  will,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  states  that  retained 
their  connexion  with  Rome,  compelled  the  protestants  to  renew  the 
league  of  Smalkald,  and  assign  the  fixed  contingent  of  men  and  arms 
that  should  be  supplied  by  the  several  members.  When  the  council 
of  Trent  finally  opened  (a.  d.  1545),  its  very  form  and  its  first  decision 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  protestants  to  take  any  part  in  it.  But 
the  peace  of  Crespy  left  them  unprotected,  and  their  want  of  mutual 
confidence  prevented  them  from  acting  in  concert.  At  the  very  com« 
mencement  of  the  war,  Prince  Maurice  of  Saxony  deserted  the  lea|[ue,. 
and  joined  the  emperor ;  John  Frederic,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
chief  leader  of  the  protestants,  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Muhlberg  (a.  d.  1547),  and  his  dominions  rewarded  the  treachery  of 
Maurice.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  last  hope  of  the  reformers,  waa 
inveigled  to  visit  the  emperor,  at  Halle,  and  dishonorably  detained  as 
a  captive. 

This  rapid  success  of  the  emperior  alarmed  the  pope,  who  began  to 
fear  that  Charles  would  prevail  upon  the  council  to  limit  his  pontifical 
authority,  and  the  two  potentates,  apparently  believing  the  protestant 
cause  crushed,  began  to  seek  for  their  own  private  advantages.  Gharlea 
published  a  code  of  doctrines  called  the  '*  Interim,"  because  the  regula- 
tions  it  contained  were  only  to  be  in  force  until  the  convocation  of  a 
free  general  council,  and  this  edict,  which  was  strictly  conformable  t» 
tiie  tenets  of  the  Romish  church,  he  resolved  to  enforce  on  the  empiv# 
(a.  d.  1548).  Catholics  and  protestants  equally  declaimed  against  this 
summary  mode  of  settling  a  nation's  faith,  but  the  emperor  scarcely 
encountered  any  open  resistance,  except  from  the  free  city  of  Magde- 
burgh,  and  an  army  sent  to  reduce  this  disobedient  place,  was  intrusted 
to  Maurice  of  Saxony. 

Maurice  was  secretly  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  emperor, 
and  was  especially  grieved  by  the  detention  of  his  father-in-law,  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse.  He  formed  a  bold  plan  for  cchnpelling  the 
emperor,  by  a  sudden  attack,  to  establish  religious  freedom,  and  libe- 
rate the  landgrave,  but  concealed  his  projects  until  the  most  favorable 
moment  for  putting  them  into  execution.  On  the  surrender  of  Magde- 
burg (a.  n.  1551),  he  contrived  to  win  the  confideace  of  the  ganieoB 
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and  the  citizens,  without  awakening  the  suspicions  of  the  enipennr,  aiii 
he  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  Henry  II.  of  France,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Francis.  No  words  can  describe  the  astonishment  and 
distress  of  the  emperor,  when  Maurice,  having  completed  his  prepaxa> 
tions,  published  his  manifesto,  detailing  the  grievances  which  he  requir- 
ed to  be  redressed.  The  active  prince  proceeded  with  so  much  prompti- 
tude and  vigor,  that  Charles  narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner  at 
Innspruck.  The  council  of  Trent  was  broken  up ;  the  prelates  tumult- 
uousiy  voted  a  prorogation  for  two  years,  but  more  than  ten  elapsed 
before  its  proceedings  were  renewed.  The  emperor  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  see  all  his  projects  overthrown  by  the  prince  whom  he  had  most 
trusted,  and  was  compelled  to  sign  a  treaty  at  Passau,  by  which  the 
captive  princes  were  restored  to  liberty,  and  a  free  exercise  of  th^ir 
religion  secured  to  the  protestants  (a.  d.  1552).  The  war  with  France 
lasted  three  years  longer  ;  it  was  conducted  without  any  great  battles, 
but  on  the  whole,  proved  unfavorable  to  the  emperor.  From  the  hour 
that  the  treaty  of  Passau  had  wrested  from  Charles  V.  the  fruits  of  his 
whole  political  career,  he  felt  that  his  crowns  were  heavy  on  his  brows. 
The  principles  of  mutual  toleration  were  formally  sanctioned  by  the 
diet  of  Augsburg  :  Paul  IV.,  who  may  be  esteemed  the  successor  of 
Pope  Julius — for  the  twenty  days'  reign  of  Marcellus  produced  no 
political  event — was  so  offended,  that  he  became  the  avowed  enemy  of 
^e  house  of  Austria,  and  entered  into  close  alliance  with  the  king  of 
France.  A  storm  was  approaching,  when  Charles,  to  the  great  surprisd 
of  ihe  world,  abdicated  his  dominions. 

Though  a  prince  of  moderate  abilities,  Charles  Y.  had  reigned  with 
more  glory  than  most  European  sovereigns.  A  king  of  France  and  a 
pope  had  been  his  captives ;  his  dominions  were  more  extensive  thaa 
Ihose  of  Alexander,  or  of  Rome.  By  his  generals,  or  his  ministeis, 
he  had  acquired  all  the  objects  which  usually  excite  audition  ;  he  had 
gained  even  the  distinction  of  being  regarded  as  the  champion  of  ortho- 
doxy, in  an  age  when  toleration  was  a  crime.  But  the  triumph  of 
civilization  over  the  system  of  the  middle  ages,  of  which  he  was  at  once 
>the  last  support  and  ihe  last  representative,  was  certain  and  complete, 
and  he  coidd  not  resist  the  mortification  of  finding  himself  vanquished ; 
the  peace  of  Passau  was  to  him  *^  the  hand-writing  on  the  wall ;"  it 
announced  that  his  policy  was  past,  and  his  destiny  accomplished.  The 
feebleness  of  old  age  overtook  him  at  fifty-six ;  harassed  by  vain  repi- 
sings,  overwhelmed  by  infirmities,  he  felt  that  he  could  no  longer  appear 
a  h^ro,  and  he  desired  to  seem  a  sage.  He  became  a  hermit,  removed 
all  his  diadems  from  his  head,  and  sank  into-  voluntary  obscurity.  He 
was,  however,  sure  to  be  regretted,  for  he  bequeathed  to  the  world  his 
successor,  the  sanguinary  Philip,  just  as  Augustus  adopted  Tiberius. 

The  protestant  religion  was  first  legally  established  in  England  by 
Edward  VI.,  the  pious  son  of  the  profligate  Henry.  But  the  troubles 
4>ccasioned  by  his  minority,  and  the  ambition  of  his  guardians,  prevented 
the  reformed  church  from  being  fixed  on  a  permanent  foundation.  Ed- 
ward died  young  (a.  d.  1553),  and  the  papal  dominion  was  restored  by 
his  bigoted  successor  and  sister,  Mary.  Charles,  having  failed  to  pro* 
cure  the  empire  for  his  son  Philip,  negotiated  a  marriage  between  that 
joince  and  Queen  Mary,  which  was  concluded,  much  to  the  dissatisfae- 
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4ioa  of  the  British  nation.  Mary's  crael  persecutions  of  the  protestants 
failed  to  reconcile  her  subjects  to  the  yoke  of  Rome,  and  on  h«r  death 
(a.  d.  1558),  the  reformed  religion  was  triumphantly  restored  by  her 
sister  Elizabeth. 

The  diet  which  assembled  at  Augsburg  (a.  d.  1555),  did  not  secure 
to  the  protestants  all  the  advantages  they  had  a  right  to  expect.  Maur« 
ice  had  fallen  in  a  petty  war,  and  they  had  no  leader  fit  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor. With  strange  imprudence,  the  Lutherans  consented  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Calvinists  from  the  benefits  of  religious  toleration,  and 
left  several  important  questions  undecided,  the  pregnant  source  of  future 
wars.  When  the  labors  of  the  diet  terminated,  Charles,  mortified  at 
being  forced  to  resign  the  hope  of  securing  the  empire  to  his  son,  sad- 
dened by  his  experience  of*  the  instability  of  fortune,  and  broken  down 
by  iUness,  resolved  to  abdicate  his  double  authority.  He  resigned  the 
sceptre  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  to  his  son,  Philip  II.,  and  the 
imperial  crown  some  months  after  to  his  brother  Ferdinand :  he  then 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus,  in  Valladolid,  where  he  died 
(a.  d.  1558). 

The  long  struggle  for  religious  freedom  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
y.  terminated  in  me  favor  of  the  Reformation  ;  but  the  Romish  church 
was  far  from  being  subdued,  and  it  derived  most  efficient  support  from 
the  institution  of  the  Jesuits,  a  political  rather  than  religious  society, 
admirably  organized  for  the  support  of  the  highest  and  most  unyielding 
assumptions  of  papal  authority.  This  body  became  formidable  from  its 
unity  and  the  secrecy  of  its  operations,  but  it  at  length  excited  the  alarm 
of  catholic  princes,  and  was  suppressed  in  the  last  century. 

In  the  course  of  the  wars  between  Charles  and  Francis,  the  republic 
of  Venice,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  had  ap- 
peared so  formidable  that  almost  all  the  potentates  of  Europe  united  in 
a  confederacy  for  its  destruction,  declined  from  its  ancient  power  and 
splendor.  The  Venetians  not  only  lost  a  great  part  of  their  territory  in 
the  war  excited  by  the  league  of  Cambray,  but  the  revenues  as  weU  as 
vigor  of  the  state  were  exhausted  by  their  extraordinary  and  long-con- 
tinued efforts  in  their  own  defence,  and  that  commerce  by  which  they 
had  acquired  their  wealth  and  power  began  to  decay  without  any  hopes 
of  its  reviving.  All  the  fatal  consequences  to  their  republic,  which  the 
sagacity  of  the  Venetian  senate  foresaw  on  the  first  discovery  of  a  pas- 
sage to  the  East  Indies,  by  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  actually  took  place. 
Their  endeavors  to  prevent  the  Portuguese  from  establishing  themselres 
in  the  East  Indies,  not  only  by  exciting  the  Mameluke  sultans  of  Egypt 
and  the  Ottoman  monarchs  to  turn  their  arms  against  such  dangerous 
intruders,  but  by  affording  secret  aid  to  the  infidels  in  order  to  ensure 
their  success,  proved  ineffectual.  The  activity  and  valor  of  the  Portu- 
guese surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  obtained  such  a  firm  footing  in 
that  fertile  country,  as  secured  to  them  large  possessions  with  an  influ- 
ence still  more  extensive.  Lisbon  instead  of  Venice  became  the  staple 
for  the  precious  commodities  of  the  east.  The  Venetians,  afler  having 
possessed  for  many  years  the  monopoly  of  that  beneficial  commerce, 
had  the  mortification  to  be  excluded  from  almost  any  share  in  it.  The 
discoveries  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  western  world  proved  no  less  fatal 
40  inferior  branches  of  commerce.     When  the  sources  from  which  the 
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•Uta  derived  its  extnardiBsrir  riches  and  power  were  dried  iq>,  its  inte*^ 
nor  yig^r  declined,  and  of  course  its  external  operations  became  less 
formidable.  Long  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Venice 
ceased  to  be  one  of  the  principal  powers  in  Europe,  and  dwindled  into 
a  secondary  and  subaltern  state.  But  as  the  senate  had  the  address  to 
conceal  the  diminution  of  its  power  under  the  reil  of  moderation  and 
caution ;  as  it  made  no  rash  effort  that  could  discover  its  weakness ;  as 
the  symptoms  of  political  decay  in  states  are  not  soon  observed,  and  are 
seldom  so  apparent  to  their  neighbors  as  to  occasion  any  sudden  alter- 
ation in  their  conduct  toward  them,  Venice  continued  long  to  be  con- 
sidered and  respected.  She  was  treated,  not  according  to  her  present 
condition,  but  according  to  the  rank  which  she  had  formerly  held. 
Charles  V.,  as  well  as  the  kings  of  France,  his  rivals,  courted  her  assis- 
tance with  emulation  and  solicitude  in  all  their  enterprises.  Even  down 
to  the  close  of  the  century,.  Venice  remained,  not  only  an  object  of  at* 
tention,  but  a  considerable  seat  of  political  negotiation  and  intrigue. 

That  authority  which  the  first  Cosmo  de  Medici  and  Lorenzo  his 
grandson  had  acquired  in  the  republic  of  Florence  by  their  beneficence 
and  abilities,  inspired  their  descendants  with  the  ambition  of  usurping 
the  sovereignty  in  their  country  and  paving  their  way  toward  it. 
Charles  V.  placed  Alexander  de  Medici  at  Uie  head  of  the  repubtic 
▲.  D.  1530),  and  to  the  nat|iral  interest  and  power  of  the  family  added 
'  e  weight  as  well  as  the  credit  of  the  imperial  protection.  Of  these 
his  successor  Cosmo,  sumamed  the  Great,  availed  himself;  and  es- 
tablishing his  supreme  authority  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  republican 
constitution,  he  transmitted  that,  together  with  the  title  of  grand  duke  of 
Tnscany,  to  lus  descendants.  Their  dominions  were  composed  of  the 
territories  which  had  belonged  to  the  three  commonwealths  of  Florence, 
Pisa,  and  Sieima,  and  formed  one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  Italian, 
states. 

» 

Section  VIII. — T%e  Age  ofEUxaheth. 

The  aooeasion  of  Elizabeth  was  the  crisis  of  the  Reformation  in 
Great  Britain ;  as  she  was  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  whose  maiw 
riage  with  Henry  VIIL  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  Romish  church* 
her  title  was  not  recognised  by  the  catholics,  and  the  king  of  France 
permitted  his  daughter-in-law,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  to  assume  the 
anas  and  title  of  England.  Elizabeth  secured  herself  by  entering  into 
secret  alliance  with  the  heads  of  the  protestant  party  in  Scotland,  who 
succeeded  in  withdrawing  that  kingdom  from  its  allegiance  to  the  pope* 
and  so  fettering  the  royal  authority,  that  the  queen  dowager,  who  acted 
as  regent  for  her  daughter,  was  too  much  huassed  at  home  to  make 
any  hostile  attempt  on  England.  Connected  with  the.  cause  of  the 
Reformation  by  her  own  interests,  Elizabeth  was  naturally  regarded  as 
the  head  of  the  protestants  in  Europe,  while  Philip  IL  was  the  cham- 
pi<m  of  the  oatholics.  Hence  England  became  the  counterpoise  to 
Spain  fn  this  age,  as  France  had  been  in  the  preceding.  But  the  an- 
cient rivalry  between  France  and  Spain  was  of  the  highest  importance 
lo  England ;  it  prevented  a  cordial  union  between  the  catholic  powers 
of  Europe  for  checking  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  it  secured 
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support  for  her  doQbtAil  title,  ere  her  noble  qualities  becoming  known, 
^iamed  for  her  the  best  of  all  securities,  the  affections  of  the  English 
nation. 

Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  was  the  niece  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  next  heir 
to  his  crown  if  the  illegitimacy  of  Elizabeth  were  established  ;  she  was 
wedded  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  French  monarchy ;  her  maternal, 
uncles,  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  were  remarkable  for  capacity,  raloTi 
and  daring  ambition,  and  she  had  reasonable  prospects  of  success  at  a 
time  when  Scotland  was  divided  between  the  contending  communions, 
Ireland  altogether  catholic,  and  while  catholics  predominated  in  the 
north  of  England.  The  death  of  Henry  II.,  by  a  mortal  wound  in  a 
tournament,  raised  Mary's  husband,  the  feeble  Francis  II.,  to  the  French 
throne,  and  through  the  young  queen's  influence  transferred  the  power 
of  the  monarchy  to  the  princes  of  Lorraine.  The  bigoted  Philip  II. 
was  so  alarmed  at  the  probable  accession  of  power  to  his  great  rivals, 
that  he  not  only  acknowledged  Elizabeth's  title,  but  proffered  her  mar- 
riage. She  declined  the  offer,  and  Philip  gave  his  hand  to  the  princess 
Elizabeth  of  France,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  that  power  at  Ch&teaa 
Cambresis.  Though  no  express  stipulations  were  made,  it  was  well 
known  that  the  extirpation  of  heresy  formed  a  part  of  this  alliance  be« 
tween  the  two  great  catholic  powers ;  it  led  to  a  furious  war  of  religion, 
which  ended  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  European  state. 

Before  entering  on  the  history  of  the  religious  wars  in  France  and 
the  Netherlands,  it  is  of  importance  to  examine  the  state  of  England 
and  Scotland  during  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  On  the  death 
of  Francis  II.  (Dec,  1560),  M«ry  was  compelled  to  return  to  her  native 
dominions  by  the  jealousy  of  her  mother-in-law,  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
who  secretly  envied  the  power  of  the  princess  of  Lorraine.  She  left 
France  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  from  the  very  first  moment  of  her  land* 
ing  had  to  endure  indignities  the  most  mortifying  to  her  proud  spirit. 
Popery  had  been  overthrown  in  Scotland,  but  the  protestantism  erected 
in  its  stead  was  just  as  bigoted  and  as  intolerant  as  the  ancient  creed 
had  been  in  the  worst  of  times.  Still,  the  winning  manners  of  the 
queen,  and  the  weakness  of  her  party,  prevented  any  immediate  out- 
break ;  and  the  confidence  of  the  protestants  in  the  earl  of  Moray  re- 
strained the  violence  of  their  fanaticism.  The  marriage  of  Mary  to  the 
young  Lord  Damley,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  both  of  Ehzabeth 
and  Lord  Moray  (a.  n.  1565),  led  to  the  first  open  breach  between  the 
queen  and  her  subjects.  Several  lords,  indignant  at  the  refusal  of  security 
to  the  proCestant  religion  sought  safety  in  England,  and  they  soon  gain- 
^  Damley  himself  to  join  their  association.  An  Italian,  of  mean  birth, 
David  Rizzio,  having  been  appointed  private  secretary  to  the  queen, 
gained  such  an  ascendency  over  her,  that  Damley's  jealousy  was  roused ; 
he  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  exiled  lords,  introduced  an  armed 
band  secretly  into  the  palace,  arrested  Rizzio  in  the  queen's  presence, 
and  murdered  him  at  the  door  of  her  chamber.  The  birth  of  a  son  led 
to  an  apparent  reconciliation  between  Mary  and  her  husband  ;  but  its 
hollownese  was  proved  by  Damley's  being  excluded  from  witnessing 
the  baptism  of  his  own  child.  The  appearance  of  renewed  affection 
was  maintained  notwithstanding  this  insult ;  Damley  fell  sick,  Maiy 
▼isited  him  with  apparent  anxiety,  and,  under  the  pretence  that  q^uet 
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was  necessuy  to  an  invalid,  removed  him  to  a  soMtary  houee  called  the 
Kirk  of  Field.  On  the  9th  of  February,  1567,  this  house  was  blown, 
up  with  gunpowder,  and  the  unfortunate  Damley's  lifeless  body  carried 
to  some  distance,  where  it  was  found  without  any  external  mark  of 
violence.  The  measures  taken  by  Mary  to  screen  Bothwell,  univer* 
sally  regarded  as  the  author  of  this  crime,  and  her  subsequent  marriage 
to  that  nobleman,  seemed  conclusive  evidence  that  she  had  countenanced 
her  husband's  murder.  The  Scottish  lords  flew  to  arms  ;  Mary  was 
forced  to  yield  herself  a  prisoner  to  her  irritated  subjects,  and  Bothwell 
fled  into  exile. 

The  unfortunate  queen,  confined  in  Lochleven  castle,  was  forced  to 
abdicate  in  favor  of  her  son,  who  was  crowned  with  the  title  of  James 
YI.  She  escaped  from  her  prison,  and  soon  found  herself  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  army,  but  within  eleven  di^s  from  her  deliverance  she 
was  completely  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Langside,  and  forced  to  seek 
reliige  in  England  (a.  d.  1568).  Elizabeth  placed  the  fugitive  in  close 
custody,  a  measure  which  her  safety  perhaps  demanded,  but  ivhich  was 
scarcely  consistent  with  her  honor.  The  insurrections  of  the  catholic 
lords  in  the  northern  counties,  and  Mary's  intrigues  with  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  combined  with  the  open  attempts  of  the  catholic  states  against 
Elizabeth,  rendered  the  unfortunate  queen's  detention  a  matter  of  pru- 
dent expediency,  if  not  of  prime  necessity. 

The  imbecile  Francis  II.  succeeded  his  father  Henry  on  the  throne 
of  France  ;  during  his  brief  reign  he  was  the  mere  tool  of  the  Guises, 
whose  great  anxiety  was  to  establish  the  inquisition  in  FraCnce.  Philip 
II.  was  engaged  in  a  similar  attempt  in  the  Netherlands,  and  both  pro< 
voked  a  desperate  resistance.  Like  his  father  Charles  V.,  Philip  was 
ambitious  of  universal  monarchy,  but  he  used  difierent  means ;  he  hoped 
to  gain  the  clergy  by  his  zeal,  to  win  the  nobles  by  the  bribes  which 
the  wealth  of  Spanish  America  enabled  him  to  offer,  and  to  subdue  the 
people  by  the  united  efibrts  of  ecclesiastical  and  aristocratic  influence. 
But  in  the  Netherlands,  as  in  France,  the  proposal  to  establish  the  in* 
quisition  was  a  fatal  error  of  despotism ;  it  provoked  the  fierce  resistance 
of  all  who  were  worthy  of  their  country,  it  identified  the  papacy  with 
cruelty  and  slavery,  it  gave  to  the  reformed  leaders  the  proud  title  of 
deliverers  of  their  country.  The  election  of  Pius  lY .  to  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter  precipitated  the  civil  war  in  France  (a.  d.  1560).  A  con- 
spiracy was  formed  for  removing  the  Guises,  in  which  many  ardent 
catholics  joined :  it  was  discovered  and  defeated,  but  the  sanguinary 
cruelty  of  the  Lorraine  princes  rendered  their  victory  injurious  to  their 
cause ;  the  memory  of  the  martyrs  they  slaughtered  won  proselytes, 
and  confirmed  opposition.  So  powerful  were  the  Huguenots,  that  lib- 
erty of  conscience  was  sanctioned  in  an  assembly  of  the  Notables  at 
Fontainebleau ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  convoke  a  national  council  for 
regulating  the  aflairs  of  the  Gdllcan  church.  Had  France  been  ruled 
by  an  energetic  sovereign,  acquainted  with  the  interests  of  his  crown 
and  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  die  French  church  at  this  moment  might 
have  been  rendered  as  independent  of  Rome  as  the  English :  the  pope 
saw  the  danger,  nad  he  induced  Francis  to  abandon  the  national  synod,, 
by  promising  the  speedy  convocation  of  a  general  council.  Both  the 
emperor  and  the  kmg  of  France  objected  to  reassembling  the  bishops 
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at  Trent,  decluring  that  its  name  was  odious  to  the  piotestants ;  but  tbe 
ill  health  of  Francis  11. ,  who  was  fast  sinking  into  the  grave,  induced 
Pius  to  quicken  his  proceedings,  and  bulls  for  the  continuation  of  the 
council  wore  issued.  In  the  meantime  the  states-general  assembled  in 
France.  The  prince  .  of  Conde  and  the  king  of  Navarre,  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Huguenot  party,  were  arrested  when  they  appeared  at 
court,  and  the  former  received  sentence  of  death.  But  the  queen- 
mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  dreading  that  the  regency  would  be 
seized  by  the  Guises  when  the  king  died,  secretly  iifhrigued  with  the 
Huguenots  to  secure  their  support,  and  the  life  of  Cond6  was  the  pledge 
and  die  reward  of  their  assistance.  But  while  she  thus  courted  the 
alliance  of  the  protestants,  she  secretly  informed  Philip  II.  that  her 
hatred  of  the  Reformation  was  unabated,  and  that  she  only  waited  a  fa- 
vorable opportunity  to  imitate  his  example  of  merciless  butchery  and 
persecution.  She  intrigued  with  both  parties,  a  fatal  error ;  for  had 
she  frankly  embraced  one,  she  would  have  stamped  the  other  with  the 
character  of  revolt ;  her  Italian  cunning  only  sensed  to  render  civil  war 
inevitable. 

The  duke  of  Guise  saw  clearly  that,  to  sustain  the  part  he  designed 
to  act,  it  was  necessary  to  attempt  something  of  more  than  ordinary 
magnitude  ;  he  raised  the  cry  '^  the  church  is  in  danger ;"  ignorance 
and  bigotry  responded  to  the  summons  ;  he  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  zealous  supporters  of  papal  infallibility,  hoping  to  destroy,  by  one 
blow,  the  queen-regent,  who  was  suspected  of  culpable  indifference  to 
the  interests  of  the  faith,  the  government,  which  seemed  ready  to  rec- 
ognise the  principles  of  toleration,  and  the  Huguenots.  Like  his  op- 
ponents, he  appealed  to  the  people,  and  attempted  to  guide  public  opin- 
ion; like  them,  too,  he  declared  himself  the  steadfast  friend  of  the 
monarchy :  thus  the  struggle  between  the  two  parties  had  for  its  prize 
the  throne  of  France,  and  for  its  pretext  the  defence  of  royalty. 

In  the  meantime,  the  council  of  Trent  continued  its  deliberations, 
without  showing  any  symptom  of  a  desire  to  conciliate  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  by  improving  either  the  doctrine  or  the  discipline  of  the  church. 
The  bishops  wasted  their  time  in  scholastic  disputations,  and  proved 
how  delusive  were  their  professions  of  a  desire  for  peace,  by  celebra- 
ting the  victory  obtained  over  the  Huguenots  at  Dreux,  by  a  public 
thanksgiving.  In  fact,  the  council  terrified  nobody  but  Pius  IV.,  who 
saw  his  power  attacked  on  every  side.  Maximilian,  the  son  of  the 
emperor  Ferdinand,  having  been  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  refused 
for  a  long  time  to  receive  the  sanction  of  his  election  from  the  pontiff, 
and  finally  accepted  it  as  a  mere  ceremony,  venerable  on  account  of  its 
antiquity ;  it  wcmld  have  been  better  for  the  holy  see  to  have  abjured 
such  a  privilege,  than  to  have  it  preserved  as  a  subject  of  ridicule  and 
mockery. 

But  though  the  public  proceedings  at  Trent  were  far  from  injuring 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  there  were  secret  plans  devised  fraught 
with  imminent  peril  to  the  protestants.  One  of  these  was  revealed, 
by  the  imprudence  of  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine.  On  the  10th  of  May, 
1563,  he  read  a  letter  from  his  niece,  Mary,  queen«>f  Scots,  *'  submit- 
ting herself  to  the  council,  and  promising  that  when  she  succeeded  to 
the  thnme  of  England,  she  would  subject  both  her  kingdoms  to  the 
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• 
obedience  due  to  the  apostolic  see/*  He  added,  yeTbaUy,  that  she 
would  have  sent  prelates,  as  representatives  of  Scotland,  to  die  council, 
had  she  not  been  restrained,  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  terms  with  her 
heretical  councillors.  The  Italians  were  engaged  everywhere  alarming 
monarchs  with  the  republican  tendency  of  the  .Reformation ;  a  charge 
which  seemed  to  derive  some  support  from  the  revolts  of  the  peasants 
in  Germany,  the  troubles  in  Flanders,  and  the  confusion  of  France. 
Philip  II.  was  not  the  only  sovereign  who  regarded  heretics  as  rebels, 
and  believed  thsCC  the  papacy  would  be  found  an  efficient  aid  to  despo- 
tism in  crushing  civil  as  well  as  religious  liberty. 

At  length  the  council  of  Trent  terminated  its  sittings;  eighteen 
years  of  debate  had  produced  no  plan  of  reform  for  ecclesiastical 
morals,  discipline,  or  doctrine  (a.  d.  1564).  One  of  the  last  acts  of  the 
assembled  fathers  was  to  issue  an  anathema  against  heretics,  which 
justified  the  protestants  in  their  refusal  to  recognise  the  acts  of  the 
council.  But  we  should  commit  a  great  error  if  we  supposed  that  this 
last  of  the  general  councils  produced  no  change  in  the  constitution  of 
the  papacy,  it  organized  the  spiritual  despotism  of  the  popes,  clearly  per^ 
ceiving  that  the  temporal  empire  was  irrecoverably  lost,  and  it  placed 
the  holy  see  in  the  position  of  an  ally  to  the  monarchs  who  were  eager 
to  maintain  despotic  power.  From  the  time  of  this  council  to  the  pres- 
ent day,  every  sovereign  of  France  and  Spain-,  remarkable  for  hostility 
to  constitutional  freedom,  has  been  equally  conspicuous  for  his  attach- 
ment to  the  holy  see,  and  the  articles  of  faith  ratified  by  the  council  of 
Trent.  It  was  by  this  assembly  that  the  marriage  of  priests  was 
definitely  prohibited.  We  have  already  shown  how  necessary  an 
element  this  law  has  been  to  the  spiritual  despotism  possessed,  and 
temporal  supremacy  claimed,  by  the  pope.  Family  and  country  had  no 
ties  on  the  bishops  of  the  catholic  church ;  Rome  enjoyed  exclusive 
possession  of  every  feeling  that  can  render  man  a  good  subject  or  a 
good  citizen ;  the  infallibility  and  omnipotence  of  the  pope  were  made 
articles  of  faith,  by  prelates  whose  whole  heart  was  engaged  in  sup- 
porting the  supremacy  of  the  holy  see ;  the  popes  could  rouse  nations 
to  revolt,  and  trouble  empires,  because  they  had  obedient  emissaries  in 
every  parish ;  the  doctrine  of  implicit  submission  to  the  successors 
of  St.  Peter  was  taught  by  priests,  when  it  could  not  be  enforced  by 
armies,  and  it  was  found  sufficiently  efficacious  to  harass  Europe  wiUi 
a  century  of  war.  Pius  IV.  comprehended  the  immense  value  of  an 
unmarried  clergy ;  though  he  had  violently  condemned  the  adnunistia- 
tion  of  the  eucharist  in  both  kinds,  he  relaxed  the  prohibition  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  permitted  the  cup  to  be  given  to 
the  laity  in  Germany ;  but  on  the  point  of  celibaey  he  was  inflexible, 
for  he  was  justly  convinced  that  it  was  the  great  bond  by  which  all  the 
portions  of  papal  domination  were  united,  and  that  if  it  should  be  relaxed, 
the  entire  edifice  would  fall  in  sunder. 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  council,  a  general  suspicion  was  diffused 
through  the  protestants  of  Europe,  that  a  league  for  their  destructioa 
had  been  formed  by  some  of  the  leading  catholic  powers.  It  is  now 
sufficiently  notorioKis  that  these  suspicions  were  not  grotmdiess,  and 
that  Pius  IV .  was  weary  of  the  slow  steps  by  which  the  members  of 
this  pretended  holy  alliance  advanced  to  the  verge  of  an  exteaniiuuiiig 
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"war.     He  earnestly  urged  a  personal  interview  between  Catherine  de 
Medicis  and  Philip  II. ;  it  was  declined  by  the  latter  on  account  of  his 
ill  health,  but  he  sent  a  worthy  representatiye,  the  duke  of  Alva,  to  hold 
u  conference   with  the  queen-regent  and   her  son,  Charles  IX.,  at 
Bayonne.     The  pretext  for  the  meeting  was  an  interview  between  the 
young  queen  of  Spain  and  her  mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis  ;  but  the 
presence  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  protestants, 
'whose  extirpation  he  openly  proclaimed  to  be  his  most  solemn  duty  to 
God  or  man,  was  a  clear  proof  that  more  important  designs  were  con- 
templated.    The  days  were  spent  in  all  the  sports  and  festivities  that 
are  to  be  found  in  a  luxurious  and  licentious  court.     But  at  the  dead 
hour  of  midnight,  when  the  courtiers,  exhausted  by  the  tournament,  the 
4&ble,  and  the  dance,  retired  to  repose,  Catherine  held  secret  conferen- 
>ces  with  Alva  in  the  apartments  of  her  probably  unconscious  daughter, 
£lizabeth.     They  agreed  in  their  object,  the  destruction  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  all  the  parties  disposed  to  place  restrictions  on  the  royal  au- 
thority in  the  French  and  Spanish  dominions,  but  they  differed  very 
widely  as  to  the  means  by  which  this  might  be  most  effectually  accom- 
plished.    Alva  recommended  the  most  violent  measures,  edicts  of  ex- 
termination supported  by  powerful  armies,  military  execution  of  all  who 
ventured  to  offer  any  opposition,  and  a  general  massacre  of  the  Hugue- 
not congregations.     But  though  Catherine  would  not  have  shown  any 
scruple  in  adopting  these,  or  even  more  atrocious  plans,  she  was  well 
aware  that  Alva'sr  projects  could  not  be  executed  without  the  aid  of  a 
Spanish  army,  and  she  was  too  jealous  of  her  own  authority  to  allow  & 
foreign  court  to  exercise  any  influence  in  the  kingdom  which  she  gov- 
erned as  regent.     She  relied  on  her  own  craft  and  cunning  to  retain 
{K)wer,  for  her  zeal  for  religion  was  always  made  subservient  to  her' 
ambition,  and  she  was  infinitely  more  afraid  of  any  combination  of  the 
nobles  of  France  to  restrain  the  royal  authority,  than  of  the  real  or  sup- 
posed progress  of  heretical  opinions.     She  hated  the  Huguenots  rather 
as  a  political  than  as  a  religious  body,  for  the  aristocratic  leaders  of  the 
eect  were  more  bent  on  rendering  the  nobles  independent  of  the  crown, 
than  of  delivering  the  Gallican  church  from  the  power  of  the  pope,  and 
it  was  the  aristocratic  character  thus  imprinted  on  the  principles  of  the 
reformation  in  France,  which  prevented  the  protestant  movement  from 
jever  becoming  popular  with  the  great  body  of  the  middle  and  the  lower 
ranks  in  France.     In  their  minds  it  was  associated  with  feudalism, 
which  had  become  so  odious  to  the  French  people  that  they  would 
have  accepted  the  worst  form  of  oriental  despotism  in  preference. 

Philip  began  to  execute  his  part  of  the  agreement  by  a  vigorous  effort 
io  establish  the  Inquisition  in  Flanders ;  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  insur- 
rection which  such  a  measure  provoked,  he  appointed  the  duke  of  Alva 
lord  lieutenant  of  the  Netherlands,  with  almost  absolute  authority. 
Many  of  the  Flemish  merchants  and  manufacturers  left  their  country ; 
they  brought  their  industry  and  their  capital  to  England ;  a  circum- 
stance which  had  no  small  share  in  the  rapid  growth  of  England's  com- 
mercial prosperity.  The  cruelties  of  Alva,  the  noble  resistance  of  the 
prince  of  Orange,  long  the  head  and  hope  of  the  protestant  party  in 
Europe,  and  the  final  establishment  of  the  independence  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  belong  to  general  history ;  but  in  this  narrative  W9 
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must  not  omit  to  mention,  that  Philip's  brutal  obetintcy  was  heqa/aaAf 
blamed  by  the  court  of  Rome ;  the  crafty  Italians  would  have  preferred 
fraud  to  violence,  and  assassination  to  the  perils  of  open  war  (▲.  d. 
1572).  It  must  also  be  mentioned,  that  the  Turks  joined  in  the  contest 
as  the  protectors  of  the  Flemings,  and  that  their  defeat  by  Don  John  of 
Austria,  at  Lepanto,  finally  delivered  Europe  from  the  perils  with 
which  it  was  menaced  by  Mohammedan  barbarism.  Pius  Y.,  who  as- 
cended the  papal  throne  (a.  d.  1566),  was  disposed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  victory  at  Lepanto,  and  organize  a  league  against  the  Turks ;  but 
Philip  was  jealous  of  the  glory  acquired  by  his  brother,  and  he  declared 
that  nothing  should  divert  him  from  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Flaa- 
ders^  This  pontiff,  who  was  afterward  canonized  as  a  saint,  was  in- 
flexible in  his  hatred  of  the  protestants,  but  he  made  some  efforts  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  the  church  ^y  founding  schools  and  colleges,  and 
excluding  persons  of  immoral  life  from  ecclesiastical  dignities.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Gregory  XIII. 

In  the  spriRg  of  1560,  the  French  protestants  were  detected  in  a 
conspiracy  for  taking  the  infant  king  out  of  the  hands  of  the  persecu- 
ting Guises,  and  expelling  the  entire  Lorraine  family  from  France. 
The  massacres  with  which  this  crime  was  punished,  produced  retalia- 
tion ;  a  civil  war  ensued,  which,  interrupted  by  short  and  unsteady 
truces,  lasted  to  1570,  when  a  treaty,  favorable  to  the  Huguenots,  was 
concluded  at  St.  Germains.  To  cement  this  peace,  a  marriage  was 
proposed  between  the  young  king  of  Navarre,  the  hereditary  leader  of 
the  French  protestants,  and  the  princess  Margaret,  the  beautiful  sister 
of  the  king  of  France.  The  proposal  diffused  such  universal  joy,  that 
even  the  more  violent  of  the  catholic  party  were  forced  to  acquiesce, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  celebrating  the  nuptials  at  Paris  with 
extraordinary  magnificence.  Admiral  Coligni  and  the  other  protestant 
leaders  were  invited  to  witness  the  festivities,  and  the  chief  catholic 
lords,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Guise,  came  to  share  in  the  general 
reconciliation. 

The  events  which  led  to  the  fearful  tragedy  that  accompanied  this 
marriage,  have  been  so  misrepresented  by  party  writers  on  every  side^ 
that  it  is  desirable  to  state  the  facts  at  some  length,  as  they  have  been 
narrated  by  the  principal  actors  themselves.  At  this  period  the  popu* 
lace  of  Paris  was  the  most  bigoted  and  sanguinary  mob  to  be  found  in 
Europe.  They  went  beyond  the  most  cruel  edicts  of  their  rulers  in 
persecuting  all  who  were  suspected  of  heretical  opinions,  and  not  un> 
frequently  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  against  the  wishes  of  the 
court  and  the  clergy.  The  presence  of  Coligni  and  the  protestant 
lords,  was,  therefore,  a  source  of  indignant  grief  to  the  fanatical  multi- 
tude, and  nothing  but  the  presence  of  the -royal  guards  prevented  out* 
burst  of  popular  violence.  Guise  and  his  friends,  opposed  to  the  Hu- 
guenots as  heretics,  and  to  their  leaders  as  rivals,  fostered  this  general 
discontent,  while  the  queen-mother,  Catherine,  negotiated  wi&  both 
parties,  believing  that  she  could  only  retain  power  by  balancing  one 
against  the  other. 

Charles  IX.,  feeble  in  body,  and  weak  in  intellect,  had  just  attained 
his  legal  majority,  but  the  read  power  of  the  state  was  widded  by  Cath<- 
exine  and  her  favorite  son,  Henry,  for  whom  she  always  showed  herself 
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%i1lffig  to  sacrifice  the  rest  of  her  children.  In  some  of  his  conversa- 
tions with  the  protestant  lords,  Charles  complained  very  bitterly  of  the 
state  of  thraldom  in  which  he  was  held,  and  Coligni,  commiserating 
the  unhappy  monarch,  promised  to  aid  in  his  deliverance.  The  king 
soon  began  to  vaunt  of  his  design  to  assume  the  reins  of  power,  and^  to 
remove  his  mother  and  brother  from  the  court.  They  took  the  alarm, 
and  easily  discovering  by  whose  counsels  the  king  was  influenced, 
resolved  to  assassinate  the  admiral  Coligni.  Henry  hired  a  man  for 
the  purpose,  and  lent  him  his  own  gun  ;  but  in  order  to  avert  suspicion, 
he  stationed  the  assassin  in  the  lodgings  of  a  retainer  of  the  duke  of 
Guise.  Coligni  was  shot  as  he  passed  the  house,  but  the  wound  was 
not  mortal ;  before  his  friends  could  break  open  the  door,  the  assassin 
had  escaped,  leaving  his  gim  behind  him.  At  first,  the  suspicions  of 
the  protestants  were  directed  against  the  duke  of  Guise,  but  the  gun, 
and  some  other  circumstances,  soon  led  them  to  discover  the  real 
instigators  of  the  plot,  and  they  very  imprudently  proclaimed  their 
intention  to  exact  heavy  vengeance  upon  Catherine  and  her  favorite 
son. 

In  this  emergency,  Catherine  convoked  a  secret  council  of  her 
friends,  and  there  it  was  resolved  to  massacre  aU  the  Huguenots  on  Uie 
eve  of  St.  Bartholomew  (a.  d.  1572),  and  thus  crush  the  entire  party  at 
one  blow.  The  conspirators,  seven  in  number,  were  well  aware  that 
they  could  rely  on  the  royal  guards,  who  were  still  animated  by  all  the 
passions  of  the  late  religious  wars,  and  they  also  knew  that  the  Parisian 
populace  waited  but  a  signal  to  indulge  in  the  excesses  of  savage 
bigotry.  It  was  further  resolved  that  the  atrocious  plot  should  be  kept 
secret  from  the  king  until  it  was  on  the  eve  of  execution,  but  that  all  ar* 
rangements  for  efiTectually  accomplishing  the  general  slaughter  should 
he  made,  and  ever3rthing  kept  in  readiness  to  begin,  the  moment  that  his 
consent  had  been  obtained. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  Catherine  went  to  Charles,  accom- 
panied by  her  chosen  advisers,  and  told  him  that  the  protestants  had 
formed  a  plan  for  the  extermination  of  the  royal  family,  which  could 
only  be  frustrated  by  the  most  immediate  and  decisive  measures.  The 
feeble  monarch,  who  was  not  many  degrees '  removed  from  idiotcy, 
exhibited  every  sign  of  helpless  alarm.  While  in  this  condition,  his 
moUier  placed  before  him  the  dreadful  decree^  of  extermination,  and 
demanded  his  signature ;  Charies  at  first  refused,  and  for  some  time 
it  was  doubtful  whether  his  consent  could  be  obtained.  At  length, 
in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  mingled  with  insanity,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  con^ 
sent,  provided  that  you  kill  them  all,  and  leave  no  survivor  to  reproach 

mc 

It  was  about  midnight  that  the  soundins  of  the  tocsin  stnntnoBed  the 
hands  of  murderers  to  commence  the  work  of  destruction.  Most  of  the 
fmsuspecting  Huguenots  were  massacred  in  their  beds,  or  shot  on  ttib 
roofs  of  their  houses  while  attempting  to  escape.  Charles  himself, 
armed  with  a  gun,  stationed  himself  in  a  tower,  from  which  he  fired 
upon  such  fugitives  as  attempted  to  escape  across  the  Seine ;  the  palace 
itself  was  not  respected  ;  several  of  the  attendants  of  the  young  king  of 
Navarre  were  nmrdered  in  the  royal  apartmentSy  and  he  was  himself 
exposed  to  considerable  danger. 
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The  massacre  lasted  for  eight  days  and  nights  without  any  apparent 
^diminution  of  the  fury  of  the  murderers.  Several  cathoHcs  perished, 
4he  victims  of  mistake  or  of  private  animosity,  and  similar  atrocities 
were  perpetrated  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom.  At  first,  the 
court  seemed  disposed  to  throw  the  blame  of  this  fearful  atrocity  on  the 
duke  of  Guise  and  his  faction,  but  finding  that  the  guilt  could  not  be 
concealed,  it  was  openly  avowed,  and  a  royal  manifesto  issued  in  its 
justification.  The  wish  of  Charles  that  none  should  survive  to  reproach 
him  was  not  fulfilled :  nearly  two  millions  of  Huguenots  still  survived  to 
avenge  the  fate  of  their  murdered  brethren.  The  civil  war  was  re« 
newed  with  greater  fury  than  ever ;  the  protestants  felt  themselves 
strengthened  by  the  sympathy  of  all  whom  bigotry  had  not  rendered 
callous  to  every  feeling  of  humanity ;  and  the  authors  of  this  unparalleled 
crime  had  the  mortification  to  discover  that  it  had  been  perpetrated  in 
▼ain. 

While  public  rejoicings  were  made  at  Rome  and  Madrid,  for  the  sup- 
posed overthrow  of  heresy  in  France,  the  horror  and  indignation  excited 
by  the  massacre  in  northern  Europe,  not  only  among  protestant,  but 
even  catholic  princes,  proved  a  serious  injury  to  the  catholic  cause. 
'  Th^  prince  of  Orange  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolters  in  the 
Netherlands — ^the  Gueux,  or  Beggars,  as  they  were  contemptuously 
•called  by  their  oppressors.  Though  at  first  unsuccessful,  he  gave  the 
insurrection  a  determinate  character  by  the  capture  of  Brille  (a.  d.  1572), 
a  conquest  which  secured  him  a  naval  station  for  his  daring  cruisers, 
•and  encouraged  the  cities  of  Holland  and  Zealand  to  reject  the  Spanish 
yoke.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  weakened  the  insurgents,  by 
depriving  them  of  the  aid  of  the  French  Huguenots ;  but  instead  of 
quelling  their  courage,  it  only  stimulated  them  to  perseverance.  De- 
feated by  land,  and  deprived  of  their  strongest  cities,  they  attacked  the 
Spaniards  on  sea,  and  captured  several  rich  freights.  At  length  Alva 
retired  in  despair,  and  was  succeeded  by  Zunega  y  Requesens  (Decern* 
ber,  1573). 

In  the  very  commencement  of  his  administration,  Requesens  gained 
-a  decisive  victory  over  the  insurgents  at  Monher  Moor,  near  Nimeguen. 
*The  three  brothers  of  the  prince  of  Orange  fell  in  this  fatal  battle,  which 
'Would  probably  have  terminated  the  war,  but  for  a  mutiny  of  the  Span- 
ish  soldiers.  The  turbulence  of  the  royal  army,  the  insolence  and 
licentiousness  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  pillage  of  Antwerp  by  the  muti- 
neers, excited  the  indignation  of  catholics  and  protestants.  Five  of  the 
Batavian  and  six  of  the  Belgic  provinces  entered  into  the  pacification 
of  Ghent,  which  provided  for  the  expulsion  of  foreigners,  the  repeal  of 
Alva's  sanguinary  edicts,  and  restoration  of  the  ancient  power  of  the 
states-general  (a.^d.  1576).  Don  John  of  Austria,  who  had  succeeded 
Requesens  in  the  government,  disarmed  suspicion  by  acceding  to  the 
league  of  Ghent ;  but  this  confederacy  soon  fell  to  pieces,  owing  to  the 
jealousy  between  the  protestant  and  catholic  stites.  It  now  became 
manifest  that  freedom  could  only  be  attained  by  a  close  union  of  the 
northern  provinces,  and  a  final  rupture  with  Spain.  Acting  on  this  be- 
lief, the  prince  of  Orange  organized  the  confederacy  of  Utrecht,  the 
basis  of  that  commonwealth  so  renowned  under  the  name  of  the  Repuh* 
lie  of  the  United  Provinces  (a.  d.  1579). 
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Boty  notwithBtaading^  these  precautions,  the  nominatioD  of  the  duke 
of  Puma  to  the  regency  threatened  to  ruin  all  the  projects  of  the  prince 
of  Orange.    The  southern  provinces,  inspired  with  a  jealousy  of  the 
pxotestant  designs  on  the  catholic  religion,  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  regent,  and  levied  an  army  against  the  insurgents  of  the  north.    But 
the  Hollanders,  thus  deserted,  did  not  lose  courage  ;  they  formally  re* 
nounced  their  allegiance  to  the  Spanish  crown,  and  chose  the  duke  of 
Aiijott,  brother  to  the  king  of  France,  for  their  sovereign  (a.  d.  1581 )» 
But  this  choice  did  not  produce  the  expected  advantages ;  and  the  duko 
of  Anjou,  after  a  brief  struggle,  abandoned  all  hopes  of  competing  with 
the  duke  of  Parma,  and  returned  to  France.     It  is  probable  that  the 
states  would  have  chosen  the  prince  of  Orange  for  their  constitutional 
sovereign,  but  that  hero  was  stabbed  by  a  fanatic,  whether  instigated 
wholly  by  bigotry,  or  partly  seduced  by  Spanish  gold,  it  is  now  difficult 
to  determine  (a.  d.  1584).     Amid  the  general  gloom  spread  over  the 
pTOtestant  confederates  by  the  loss  of  their  illustrious  leader,  the  Hol- 
landers and  Zealanders  chose  Maurice,  his  son,  a  3roung  man  of  eigh- 
teen, their  stadtholder  and  captain-general  by  sea  and  land.     The  war 
still  continued ;  but  though  the  duke  of  Parma  prevailed  in  the  field,  and 
finally  captured  the  important  city  of  Antwerp  (a.  d.  1585),  the  confed- 
erates never  dreamed  of  submission.     They  offered  the  sovereignty  of 
their  republic  to  Queen  Elizabeth  on  certain  conditions  ;  and  though  she 
rejected  the  proffer,  she  sent  the  earl  of  Leicester  to  their  aid  with  a 
considerable  army.     The  misconduct  of  Leicester  presented  the  Hol- 
landers from  gaining  all  the  advantages  from  the  English  auxiliaries  that 
might  have  been  expected  ;  but  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain,  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Parma  in  the  civil  wars  of 
France,  and  the  heroism  of  Prince  Maurice,  gave  them  such  a  decided 
superiority  by  sea  and  land,  that  their  independence  was  secured  and 
finally  recognised  by  Spain  (a.  jd.  1609). 

Before  entering  on  the  history  of  the  war  between  England  and  Spain, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  state  of  France.  On 
the  death  of  Charles  IX.,  his  brother  Henry  HI.,  resigned  the  throne  of 
Poland  for  that  of  France  (a.  d.  1574).  This  prince,  on  his  return,  be- 
gan a  war  of  persecution,  and  concluded  by  an  ignominious  peace  with 
his  own  subjects,  in  less  than  a  year.  He  then  abandoned  himself  to 
the  lowest  debaucheries,  strangely  combined  with  the  practice  of  the 
most  degrading  superstitions.  Opposed  to  the  king,  were  the  princes 
of  Ijorraine,  whose  chief,  Henry,  duke  of  Guise,  was  deservedly  re- 
garded as  the  leader  of  the  violent  catholic  party  in  France.  Noble  in 
person,  polished  in  demeanor,  endowed  with  superior  talents,  and  ani- 
mated by  grasping  ambition,  he  seemed  formed  by  nature  to  become  the 
leader  of  a  faction,  and  art  had  lent  its  aid  to  improve  ail  these  advan- 
tages. The  utter  contempt  into  which  Henry  III.  had  fallen,  and  the 
rage  of  the  cathohcs  at  the  tolerance  granted  to  the  protestants  by  the 
late  pacification,  encouraged  the  duke  of  Guise  to  raise  the  cry  of  re- 
ligion, and  the  fanatic  populace,  roused  by  this  hypocritical  pretext,  be- 
gan to  take  arms  to  defend  their  church.  The  Holy  League,  drawn  up 
by  Guise's  uncle,  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  for  the  defence  of  the  cath- 
olic religion,  was  signed  aud  sworn  to  by  catholics  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions  in  Paris  and  the  provinces.    The  duke  of  Guise  was  ap- 
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pointed  head  of  the  league  ;  the  pope  afid  the  king  of  Spain  ileclared 
themselves  its  protectors,  and  the  wretched  Henry  was  forced  to 
yield  to  the  faction,  assemble  the  states  at  Blois,  and  revoke  the 
freedom  of  conscience  granted  to  the  Hngnenots.  The  consequence 
was  a  civil  war,  the  ninth  which  afflicted  France  since  the  death  of 
Francis  II. 

The  fate  of  the  unhappy  queen  of  Scots,  which  had  been  determined 
ever  since  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  was  precipitated  by  the 
formation  of  the  Holy  League.  Some  enthusiastic  English  catholics 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  for  assassinating  Elizabeth  ;  Mary  was  cog- 
nizant of  their  plans,  but  her  participation  in  the  plot  is  very  doubtful. 
However,  an  act  of  parhament  was  passed  authorizing  her  trial ;  com- 
missioners were  sent  for  the  purpose  to  Fotheringay  castle,  the  place 
of  her  confinement,  and  after  an  investigation,  in  which  the  forms  of 
law  and  the  principles  of  justice  were  little  regarded,  she  was  con- 
demned to  death.  Elizabeth,  with  much  apparent,  and  some  real  reluc- 
tance, signed  the  warrant  of  execution,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of 
Davison,  her  private  secretary,  enjoining  him  not  to  use  it  without  fur- 
ther orders  (▲.  d.  1587).  Davison,  however,  showed  the  warrant'  to 
the  members  of  the  council,  and  they,  without  fhrther  consulting  Eliza- 
beth, had  the  unhappy  Mary  beheaded.  Henry  III.  of  France,  soon 
afterward,  had  his  capital  enemies,  the  duke  and  cardinal  of  Guise, 
assassinated ;  but  this  atrocious  crime  only  roused  the  leaguers  to 
more  vigorous  measures.  They  assembled  a  parliament,  deposed  the 
king,  axid  created  the  duke  of  Mayenne  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom. 

PhiUp  II.,  in  the  meantime,  prepared  an  expedition  which  he  fondly 
hoped  would  conquer  England,  and  thus  destroy  the  great  stay  of  prot- 
estantism in  Europe.  Ships  were  prepared  in  all  the  ports  throughout 
his  extensive  dominions ;  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  and  those*  parts  of 
the  low  countries  which  still  recognised  his  authority.  An  army  of 
30,000  picked  men  was  assembled  under  the  most  experienced  officers 
of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany,  and  the  chief  command  was  intrusted  to 
the  celebrated  duke  of  Parma.  The  pope  blessed  an  expedition  that 
seemed  destined  once  more  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  the  holy  see ; 
and  the  catholics  throughout  Europe  were  so  confident  of  success,  that 
they  named  the  armament  "•  The  Invincible  Armada."  Ehzabeth  un- 
dauntedly prepared  to  meet  the  danger.  She  intrusted  the  command  of 
her  fleet  to  a  catholic  nobleman,  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  while 
the  land  army  was  placed  under  the  command  of  the  eari  of  Leicester. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  enthusiastic  determination  of  the  English 
people  to  defend  their  religion  and  liberties,  though  the  queen  had  but 
one  ally  on  whose  assistance  she  could  reckon,  James,  king  of  Scot- 
land ;  she  trusted  to  the  attachment  of  her  people,  and  found  that  the 
love. of  her  subjects  was  the  best  security  of  her  throne. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1588,  the  armada  sailed  from  Lisbon :  but 
having  been  shattered  by  a  storm,  it  was  forced  to  stop  at  Corunna,  and 
it  did  not  reach  the  English  channel  until  the  nineteenth  of  July.  Here 
the  Spanish  admiral,  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  was  surprised  to 
find  that  the  duke  of  Parma  was  not  prepared  to  join  bim  with  a  fleet 
and  army.     While  he  hesitated,  the  light  English  squadrons  assailed 
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lii»  heary  Vessels  on  all  sides,  and  after  seyen  days,  three  of  which 
only  passed  witiioiit  warm  actions,  though  there  was  no  decisive  en' 
gagiement,  the  armada  was  so  shattered  by  English  skill  and  bravery, 
tlurt  it  was  forced  to  take  shelter  in  the  roads  of  Calais;  The  earl  of 
Effingham,  following  up  his  advantage,  sent  in  fireships  during  the  night, 
wbich  destroyed  several  vessels,  and  threw  the  others  into  such  confu- 
sion, that  the  Spaniards  no  longer  thought  of  victory,  but  escape.  The 
duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  dreading  again  to  encounter  th^  English  fleet, 
attempted  to  return  home  by  sailing  round  the  north  of  Scotland ;  but 
dreadful  storms  overtook  the  armada,  many  of  the  ships  were  driven  on 
the  shores  of  Norway,  Ireland,  and  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  out  of 
the  triumphant  navy  that  sailed  from  Lisbon,  only  a  few  shattered  ves- 
sels returned  to  bring  intelligence  of  the  calamity  that  had  overwhelmed 
the  rest. 

This  glorious  success  was  deservedly  regarded,  not  so  much  as  the 
tnumph  of  England,  as  of  the  protestant  cause  throughout  Europe  ;  it 
viitoally  established  the  independence  of  the  Dutch,  and  it  raised  the 
courage  of  the  Huguenots  in  France.  It  completely  destroyed  the  de- 
^isive  influence  that  Spain  had  acquired  in  the  aflbirs  of  Europe ;  ever 
aince  the  shipwreck  of  the  armada,  the  Spanish  state  and  people  seem 
to  hare  lost  all  energy,  and  sunk  into  almost  hopeless  decay. 

Henry  III.  of  France,  obliged  by  the  violence  of  the  league  to  seek 
the  aid  of  his  protestant  subjects,  was  murdered  by  a  fanatic  monk, 
just  as  he  was  upon  the  point  of  driving  his  enemies  from  Paris.  By 
hie  death,  the  house  of  Valois  became  extinct,  and  the  right  of  inheri- 
tance passed  to  the  Bourbon  family,  descended  from  Robert,  the  sixth 
«on  of  St.  Louis.  Its  representative  was  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  now 
claimed  to  be  Henry  IV.  of  France,  a  warlike,  chivalrous  prince,  en- 
dowed with  many  amiable  qualities,  but  disliked  by  his  new  subjects 
4m  account  of  his  attachment  to  the  protestant  religion.  After  a  long 
«tniggle,  Henry  found  it  necessary  to  abjure  his  faith,  in  order  to  se- 
cure his  crown ;  but  he  atoned  to  the  Huguenots  for  his  compulsory 
desertion,  by  issuing  the  celebrated  edict  of  Nantes.  Still  he  had  to 
make  good  his  rights  by  the  sword ;  for  his  abjuration  could  not  induce 
either  the  pope  or  Philip  II.  to  give  up  their  plans.  He  received  some 
aid  from  Elizabeth,  but  his  final  success  was  mainly  due  to  his  own 
eminent  abilities ;  his  triumph  was  virtually  completed  by  the  capture 
of  Paris  (a.  d.  1594),  but  Spain  persevered  in  its  hostility  until  the 
peace  of  Yervins  (a.  d.  1598). 

The  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was  clouded  by  sanguinary  wars 
against  her  Irish  subjects,  whose  insurrections  were  too  oflen  provoked 
by  the  injustice  of  their  rulers,  and  by  the  execution  of  her  ill-fated  fa- 
vorite, the  earl  of  Essex.  But  notwithstanding  these  domestic  calami- 
ties, she  maintained  the  war  against  Spain  with  great  vigor,  and  en- 
couraged her  subjects  to  undermine  the  strength  of  that  kingdom  by 
enterprises  against  its  commerce.  The  annexation  of  Portugal  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  apparently  gave  the  subjects  of  Philip  II.  complete 
command  of  the  Indian,  as  well  as  the  South  American  trade ;  but  the 
wars  of  that  monarch  with  England  and  Holland,  raised  both  countries 
to  a  rivalry  that  terminated  to  the  disadvantage,  if  not  to  the  ruin  of  the 
•Spanish  commerce.   In  1591,  the  English,  for  the  first  time,  performed 
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die  rojnge  to  India;  and  in  1600,  the  year  in  which  the  East  Indiai 
Gompeny  was  founded,  they  took  poseeesion  of  the  island  of  St.  Hele*- 
na.  The  Hanseatic  league,  now  fast  sinking  into  decay,  coropbined 
loudly  of  the  encouragement  given  by  the  English  government  to  ita 
native  merchants,  and  prohibited  the  English  from  trading  in  Germany ;. 
but  this  unwise  attempt  to  enforce  monopoly  produced  measures  of 
retaliation  that  speedily  proved  fatal  to  their  privileges  and  their  power. 
During  Elizabetn's  reign,  England  attained  the  highest  rank  among 
European  states,  and  may  be  said  to  have  held  the  balance  of  power  m 
Christendom ;  that  this  was  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  personal 
character  of  the  sovereign,  is  manifest  from  the  rapid  decline  of  British 
influence,  when  the  sceptre  passed  to  the  feeble  house  of  Stuart. 

Section  IX.— 7%«  Age  of  Chutavus  Addpkus* 

From  the  death  of  Charles  V.  to  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  II.,. 
there  were  few  events  in  German  history  that  produced  any  important 
result  in  the  general  politics  of  Europe.  Ferdinand  I.  and  his  son 
Maximilian  II.  were  sincerely  attached  to  peace,  and  Rudolph  II.  was 
willing  to  leave  the  world  in  quiet,  if  the  world  would  have  left  him 
undisturbed.  From  the  time  of  his  accession  (▲.  d.  1576),  Rudolph's 
great  anxiety  was  to  unite  the  Germanic  princes  in  a  firm  league  against 
die  Turks ;  but  theological  discussions,  united  with  political  ambition, 
served  to  prepare  the  way  for  fresh  convulsions.  The  influence  of  the 
Jesuits  in  the  imperial '  court  so  alarmed  the  protestants,  that  they 
formed  a  new  alliance,  called  "  The  Evangelical  Union,"  of  which  thr 
elector-palatine  was  declared  the  chief  (a.  d.  1609),  and  this  was  op- 
posed by  a  catholic  league,  in  which  foreign  as  well  as  German  prin- 
ces were,  joimed.  ^  In  this  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  the  competition  for 
succession  to  a  sMSlI  principality  had  nearly  involved  Europe  in  a  gen* 
oral  war.  Henry  lY.  of  France,  after  having  secured  himself  on  the 
throne,  intrusted  the  chief  management  of  his  affairs  to  the  duke  of 
Sully,  under  whose  wise  administration  the  finances  were  so  improved^ 
and  the  strength  of  the  kingdom  so  consolidated,  that  Fiance  began  to 
take  the  lead  in  European  policy.  Henry  had  formed  a  great  scheme 
for  making  all  Christendom  a  federate  republic,  in  which  the  rights  and . 
independence  of  the  several  states  should  be  firmly  secured.  A  more 
immediate  project  was  the  humiliation  of  the  house  of  Austria,  whose 
increasing  power  in  Germany  and  Spain  was  deemed  dangerous  to  all 
the  surrounding  countries.  The  vacancy  in  the  dutchies  of  Cleves 
and  Juliers,  which,  on  the  death  of  the  duke  without  male  heirs,  had 
been  seized  by  the  emperor  as  lapsed  fiefs,  gave  Henry  a  pretext  for 
interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Germany ;  he  formed  alliances  with  several 
of  his  neighbor^,  and  especially  wiik  the  king  of  England  and  the  Ital- 
ian princes.  But  while  preparing  to  assist  at  the  coronation  of  his 
queen,  Mary  de  Medicis,  he  was  stabbed  by  a  fanatic,  named  Ravaillac 

!▲.  D.  1610),  and  the  disturbances  that  ensued  prevented  the  French, 
rom  making  further  exertions  in  Germany.  The  dissensions  in  the 
Austrian  family  contributed  to  avert  a  general  war.  Rudolph  was  grad- 
ually driven  from  his  whole  dominions  by  his  brother  Matthias ;  deserted 
by  his  ancient  partisans,  he  became  melancholy  and  distrustful,  shutting^  - 
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Uoiflelf  vp  in  hiB  palace,  where  grief  aad  want  of  exerebe  aoon  pio* 
duced  a  mortal  disease,  which  bioughi  him  prematurely  to  the  grave- 
(a.  D.  1611). 

Matthias  succeeded  to  the  imperial  crown,  and  though  he  had  heeik 
previously  befriended  by  the  protestants,  he  threw  himself  into  the* 
aims  of  the  catholic  party,  and  thus  increased  the  dissatisfaction  whick 
had  led  to  the  evangelical  union ;  he  procured  the  crown  of  Bohemia, 
for  his  cousin  Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Gratz,  and  this  bigoted  monarch 
soon  forced  his  protestant  subjects  to  revolt.  While  the  war  was  yet 
in  progress,  Matthias  died,  and  Ferdinand,  to  the  great  alarm  of  the 
protestant  party,  was  elected  emperor  (a.  d.  1619).  Ferdinand  entered 
into  close  alliance  with  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burgh,  but  this  family  compact  was  not  so  formidable  as  it  had  been 
heretofore.  The  union  of  the  crown  of  Portugal  to  that  of  Spain  had 
not  added  much  real  strength  to  Philip  11. ;  the  Portuguese  hated  the 
Spaniards,  especially  as  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  lucrative 
commerce  with  the  revolted  Hollanders,  and  were  finally  deprived  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  Indian  colonies  by  the  successful  republicans. 
The  defeat  of  the  armada,  followed  by  these  colonial  losses,  rendered* 
the  reign  of  Philip  II.  calamitous  to  the  peninsula ;  but  on  his  death 
(a.  d.  1598)  it  was  destined  to  suffer  still  greater  losses  from  the  bigotry^ 
of  his  successor.  Philip  III.  expelled  the  Moriscoes  or  Moors,  wha 
had  remained  in  the  peninsula  after  the  overthrow  of  the  last  Moham* 
medw  dynasty,  and  thus  deprived  himself  of  the  services  of  more  tham 
a  mmon  of  his  most  industrious  subjects  (a.  d.  1610).  He  intrusted 
the  administration  of  the  kingdom  to  favorites,  chosen  withotit  discrim- 
ination, and  made  the  custom  of  governing  by  ministers  a  maxim  of 
state.  On  his  death  (a.  d.  1621),  Spain,  though  still  respected  and 
even  feared,  was  in  reality  deplorably  weak ;  but  the  reign  of  Philip 
lY.  almost  completed  its  ruin ;  the  Catalans  revolted,  and  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  France ;  the  Portuguese,  choosing  for 
their  mcmarch  the  duke  of  Braganza,  achieved  their  independence 
(a,  d.  1640),  and  the  Neapolitans,  harassed  by  the  premier,  tne  count* 
auke  of  Olivarez,  attempted  to  form  a  republic. 

IThese  events  were  not  foreseen  when  Ferdinand  became  emperor.. 
The  Bohemian  protestants,  dreading  his  bigotry,  chose  Frederic,  the 
elector-palatine,  son-in-law  of  the  British  monarch,  for  their  sovereign, 
and  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  Frederic  assumed  the  royal  tide 
James  I.  was  a  monarch  of  much  learning  and  little  wisdom  ;  the  nat- 
ural timidity  of  his  disposition,  and  his  anxiety  to  secure  the  hand  of  a. 
Spanish  princess  for  his  son,  induced  him  to  observe  a  neutrality  in. 
this  dispute,  contrary  to  the  ardent  wishes  of  his  subjects.  Duped  by 
vanity,  he  believed  himself  a  consummate  master  of  diplomacy,  and 
entered  into  a  series  of  negotiations,  which  only  showed  his  weakness, 
and  rendered  him  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  Deserted  by 
his  father-in-law,  and  by  many  of  the  protestant  princes,  on  whose  as- 
sistance he  relied,  the  elector-palatine  lost  not  only  Bohemia,  but  his. 
hereditary  dominions,  which  were  shared  by  his  enemies  (a.  d.  1623). 

Circumstances,  in  the  meantime,  had  occurred  to  change  the  neutral- 
policy  of  England.  The  young  prince  Charles,  accompanied  by 
his  favorite,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  had  made  a  romantic  journey  to^ 
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i,  wMcb,  eomitwry  to  general  ezpectatioB,  led  to  the  brsaking  off 
of  the  Spanish  match.  '  The  discovery  of  a  eonspiraey  for  blowing  up 
the  British  king  and  parliament  with  gunpowder  (▲.  d.  1605),  inflameq 
the  English  nation  against  the  catholics,  because  the  plot  had  been 
devised  by  some  fanatics  of  that  religion,  who  hoped  in  the  confusion 
tiua  nnist  have  ensued,  to  restore  the  supremacy  of  their  church.  Final* 
ly,  Count  Mansfelt,  the  ablest  of  the  protestant  leaden,  sucoeeded  in 
convincing  James  that  he  had  been  egregiously  duped' by  the  Spaniards. 
A  new  protestant  union  was  formed,  of  which  Christian  IV.,  king  of 
Denmark,  was  chosen  the  head,  and  the  War  burst  forth  with  fresh 
violence.  The  imperial  generals,  Tilly  and  Walienstein,  were  far 
superior  to  their  protestant  adversaries.  Wallenstein,  having  been 
created  duke  of  Friedland  and  chief  commander  of  the  imperial  aimy 
raised  by  himself,  acted  with  so  much  vigor,  that  Christian,  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  his  own  dominions,  was  forced  to  purchase  peace  by 
renouncing  all  right  to  interfere  in  the  afiairs  of  Germany,  and  abandon* 
ing  his  allies,  especially  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  (▲.  d.  1639). 
Wallenstein  obtained  the  investitute  of  Mecklenburg,  and  claimed  hence- 
forth a  rank  among  the  princes  of  the  empire. 

England  had  borne  little  share  in  this  arduous  contest.  On  the  death 
of  James  (a.  d.  1625),  his  son  Charles  I.  ascended  the  British  tluone, 
and  was  almost  inunediately  involved  in  a  contest  with  his  parliament, 
which  effectually  diverted  his  attention  from  foreign  affairs.  The 
principal  causes  of  this  were  the  growing  love  of  liberty  in  the  Ekriisk 
people  ;  the  suspicions  of  danger  to  religion  from  the  king's  mamage 
with  so  bigoted  a  catholic  as  the  princess  Henrietta  Maria,  of  France  ; 
the  unpopularity  of  Buckingham,  the  royal  favorite  ;  and  the  increasing 
hostility  of  the  puritans  to  the  episcopal  form  of  church  government. 
The  troubles  and  distractions  by  which  France  was  weakened  during 
the  minority  and  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  began  to  dis* 
appear  when  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  admin- 
istration. His  great  talents  and  singular  firmness  acquired  for  his 
eooatry  a  new  and  vigorous  influence  in  the  pc^tical  system  of  Europe, 
at  the  very  moment  when  a  counterpoise  was  most  wanting  to  the  over- 
grown power  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Richelieu's  firet  operations  were  directed  against  the  Huguenots, 
whom  he  completely  subdued  and  rendered  utterly  helpless  by  the 
€i4>tnre  of  Rochelle.  Scarcely  had  the  reduction  of  this  important  city 
been  effected,  when  the  cardinal  commenced  his  war  against  Austria 
by  endeavoring  to  secure  the  dutchy  of  Mantua  for  the  duke  of  Nevers, 
in  opposition  to  the  emperor,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy. 
The  war  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Chierasio  (a.  d.  1631),  which 
destroyed  the  Spanish  supremacy  in  Italy,  restored  the  old  influence  of 
France,  and  gave  that  power  possession  of  several  of  the  most  important 
fortresses  on  the  frontiers.  But  far  more  important  was  the  share  which 
Richelieu  had  in  renewing  tHe  war  in  Germany,  and  bringing  forward 
a  protestant  leader,  able  and  willing  to  cope  with  the  imperial  generals. 

During  the  war  of  the  Mantuan  succession,  the  emperor  Ferdinand 
published  an  edict  at  Vienna,  commanding  the  protestants  to  restore 
all  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  of  which  they  had  taken  possession  since 
4he  treaty  of  Passau.     Some  submitted,  others  remonstrated ;  imperial 
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emMBiBsionors  were  sent  lo  decide  on  the  claims  of  the  Ushops  aaA 
mookft  to  restitution ;  the  execution  of  the  decree  was  intmeted  to 
Wallenstein,  who  acted  with  so  much  ri^r  that  the  protestaAts  were 
inflamed  with  just  rage,  and  even  the  catholics  joined  in  demanding 
justice  against  him  from  the  emperor.  So  great  was  the  clamor,  that 
the  emperor  was  forced  to  dismiss  his  general,  and  confer  the  command 
of  the  in^ehal  army  upon  Count  Tilly.  Scarcely  had  this  important 
step  been  taken,  when  GustaTus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  isecretly 
rxrgei,  by  some  of  the  discontented  protestant  princes,  published  a  dec- 
ia]ration  of  war  against  the  emperor,  and  after  having  captured  the  im- 
poitant  island  of  Rugen,  landed  in  Germany  (June  24,  1630).  An 
alliance  was  formed  between  the  king  and  the  leading  protestant  princes 
of  Pomerania,  Brandenburg,  and  Hesse ;  Saxony,  after  some  efforts  to 
preserve  neutrality,  was  forced  to  accede  to  the  league ;  and  Richelieu, 
who  had  no  smdl  share  in  forming  the  original  plan,  secured  for  the 
confederates  the  active  co-operation  of  France.  The  early  successes 
of  Gustavus  would  have  been  more  decisive  but  for  .the  jealousy  of  the 
Saxon  princes,  who  prevented  his  passage  through  their  dominions,  and 
thus  hindered  him  from  relieving  the  tity  of  Magdeburg,  hard  pressed 
by  Count  Tilly  and  the  imperial  forces.  The  unfortunate  city  was 
finally  taken  by  assault ;  the  cruel  Tilly  would  show  no  mercy,  thirty 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  perished  by  water,  fire,  and  sword  ;  and  of 
this  once  flourishing  city  nothing  was  left  standing  except  the  cathedral 
«&d  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  fishing  huts  on  the  banks  of  the  £lbe. 

This  atrocious  cruelty  cemented  the  alliance  betwe^a  Gustavns  ami 
the  protestant  princes ;  the  elector  of  Saxony,  justly  alarmed  by  th9 
fate  of  his  neighbors,  and  irritated  by  the  menaces  of  Tilly,  whom  his 
recent  success  had  filled  with  presumptuous  pride,  joined  the  king  with 
all  his  forces  at  Wittemburg.  A  resolution  to  try  the  chances  of  battle 
was  taken ;  and  at  Leipsic  the  imperialists  were  so  decisively  over* 
thrown,  that  if  Gustavus  had  marched  immediately  to  Vienna,  ^t  city 
would  probably  have  fallen.  All  the  members  of  the  evangelical  union 
joined  the  king  of  Sweden ;  the  measures  of  the  catholic  confedenles 
were  disconcerted,  and  the  whole  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Rhine  was  occupied  by  the  protestant  forces.  Early  in  the  following 
year  Count  Tilly  was  killed  in  disputing  with  the  Swedes  the  passage 
of  the  Lech,  and  Gustavus  overrun  Bavaria. 

The  emperor,  in  his  distress,  had  recourse  to*  Wallenstein,  who  was 
restored  to  command  with  unlimited  powers.  Gustavus  attacked  the 
imperialists  ill  their  intrenchments  at  Nuremberg,  and  was  defeated 
with  some  loss ;  but,  anxious  to  retrieve  his  fame,  he  sought  an  early 
opportunity  of  bringing  his  rival  to  a  second  engagement.  The  armies 
met  at  Lutzen  (Nov.  16,  1632),  the  confederates  attacked  the  impe* 
rialists  in  their  intrenchments,  and  after  a  dreadftil  contest,  that  lasted 
nine  hours,  put  them  completely  to  the  rout.  But  the  victors  had  little 
cause  to  triumph ;  Gustavus  fell,  mortally  wounded,  in  the  middle  of  the 
engagement,  and  died  before  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  decided.  His 
death  produced  great  changes  in  the  political  state  of  Europe.  The 
elector-palatine,  believing  all  his  hopes  of  restoration  blighted,  died  of 
a  broken  heart ;  the  protestant  confederates,  deprived  of  a  head,  were 
divided  into  factions ;  while  the  Swedes,  overwhelmed  with  sorow^ 
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saw  the  diroiia  of  ihair  heroic  priace  oceopied  by  a  giil  only 
years  old.  But  the  council  of  regency,  appointed  to  protect  the  minoii- 
ty  of  the  young  queen  Christina,  intrusted  the  management  of  the  Ger- 
man war  to  &e  Chancellor  Ozensttem,  a  statesman  of  the  highest 
order ;  under  his  guidance,  the  protestant  alliance  again  assumed  a 
formidable  aspect,  and  hostilities  were  prosecuted  with  vigor  and  suc- 
cess by  the  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  and  the  generals  Banier  and  Horn. 
An  unexpected  event  added  to  their  confidence ;  Ferdinand  became 
jealous  of  Wallensteih,  and  suspected  him,  not  without  cause,  of  aiming 
at  sovereign  power.  The  emperor  was  too  timid  to  bring  this  powerful 
leader  to  a  legal  trial ;  he,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  the  dishonorable 
expedient  of  assassination  (a.  d.  1634),  and  Wallenstein  was  murdered 
in  his  own  camp. 

The  confederates  did  not  gain  all  the  advantages  they  anticipated 
from  the  fall  of  the  duke  of  Friedland ;  the  emperor's  eldest  son,  the 
king  of  Hungary,  having  succeeded  to  the  command,  gained  several 
advantages,  and  twenty  thousand  Spaniards  arrived  in  Gennany  to  the 
aid  of  the  imperialists,  under  the  duke  of  Feria.  The  protestant  leaders, 
anxious  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  attacked  him  at 
Nordlingen.  The  battle  was  one  of  the  most  obstinate  recorded  in  his- 
tory ;  it  ended  in  the  complete  rout  of  the  confederates,  notwithstanding 
the  most  vigorous  efforts  of  the  Swedes.  The  emperor  improved  lus 
victory  by  negotiation ;  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  all  the  protestant 
pritfces,  except  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  at  Prague  (a.  d.  1635),  and 
thus  the  whole  weight  of  the  war  was  thrown  on  the  French  and  the 
Swedes. 

Sectioh     X. — Administralion  of  the  CardinaU  Richdieu  and  Mazarine* 

Richelieu  ruled  France  with  a  rod  of  iron  ;  hated  alike  by  the  nobili- 
ty and  the  people,  he  continued  to  hold  the  reins  of  government,  and  all 
conspiracies  formed .  against  him  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  contrivers. 
Jealousy  of  Gustavus  prevented  him  from  cordially  co-operating  with 
that  prince,  and  Oxenstiem  afterward  was  unwilling  to  give  the  French 
any  influence  in  Germany.  But  the  battle  of  Nordlingen  rendered  a 
change  of  policy  necessary,  and  the  Swedish  chancellor  offered  to  put 
the  French  in  immediate  possession  of  Philipsburg  and  the  province 
of  Alsace,  on  condition  of  their  taking  an  active  share  in  the  war  against 
the  emperor.  RicheUeu  readily  entered  into  a  treaty  so  favorable  to 
his  projects  for  humbling  the  house  of  Austria.  He  concluded  treaties 
with  the  Dutch  republic  and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  proclaimod  war  against 
Spain,  and  in  a  very  short  space  equipped  Ave  armies  to  act  at  once  in 
Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  balance  now  turned  against 
the  imperialists  ;  the  duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  proved  a  worthy  successor 
to  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  Banier  restored  the  lustre  of  the  Swedish 
arms  by  the  victory  he  gained  over  the  elector  of  Saxony  at  Wislock. 
The  death  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.  (a.  d.  1637),  and  the  accession 
of  his  son  Ferdinand  III.,  made  little  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  war ; 
the  victorious  leaders  of  the  confederates  invaded  the  hereditary  do- 
minions of  Austria,  but  in  the  midst  of  their  triumphant  career,  the  duke 
of  Saxe  Weimar  fell  a  victim  to  poison  (a.  d.  1639),  said  to  have  been 
administered  by  an  emissary  of  Richelieu,  for  the  cardinal  had  jeason 
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to  fear  that  the  prince's  patriotism  would  prove  a  serioos  obstacle  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  French  power. 

The  war  was  still  continued,  but  though  the  imperialists  were  gener- 
ally worsted,  disunion  crept  into  the  councils  of  .tike  confederates,  and 
prevented  them  from  improving  their  advantages.  Banier's  death  might 
have  proved  their  ruin,  had  he  not  been  succeeded  by  Torstenson,  a 
general  of  scarcely  inferior  abilities.  While  the  Swedes,  under  4heir 
new  leader,  maintained  their  former  eminence  in  Germany,  and  gained 
a  complete  victory  at  Leipsic,  almost  on  the  very  ground  where  Gus- 
tavus  had  triumphed,  the  French  were  equally  successful  in  Spain, 
having  reduced  Colioure  and  Perpignan.*  The  death  of  Richelieu, 
and  his  master,  Louis  XIII. ,  the  accession  of  the  infant  Louis  XIV. 
(a.  d.  1643),  and  some  changes  in  Germany,  for  a  time  inclined  the 
Swedes  to  peace  ;  but  when  it  was  found  that  Cardinal  Mazarine  had 
resolved  to  pursue  Richelieu's  plans,  and  that  France  possessed  such 
generals  as  Cond^  and  Turenne,  the  hopes  of  the  confederates  were 
once  more  revived,  and  the  Swedes  had  even  the  courage  to  provoke  a 
fresh  enemy  by  invading  the  dominions  of  Denmark.  After  several 
vicissitudes,  the  triumph  of  the  confederates  was  so  decided,  that  the 
emperor  found  it  necessary  to  solicit  terms  of  peace.  After  long  and 
tedious  negotiations,  which  varied  According  to  the  vicissitudes ->of  the 
war,  the  celebrated  peace  of  Westphalia  was  signed  at  Munster  (a.  p. 
1648),  and  became  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire. 

While  the  protestant  cause  was  thus  triumphant  in  Germany,  Eng- 
land  was  convulsed  by  civil  war.  The  failure  of  the  expedition  to  re- 
lieve Rochelle,  and  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Huguenots  in  France, 
had  caused  great  discontent  in  England,  and  embittered  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  parliament  respecting  the  extent  of  the  royal 
Prerogative.  The  Petition  of  Right,  extorted  from  Charles  I.,  mighl 
ave  laid  the  foundation  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  had  the  king  ad- 
hered strictly  to  its  spirit ;  but  he  continued  to  levy  taxes  by  his  own 
authority,  and  when  the  remonstrances  of  the  commons  became  too  en- 
ergetic, he  dissolved  the  parliament  (a.  d.  1629),  with  a  fixed  resolution 
never  to  call  another  until  he  should  see  signs  of  a  more  compliant  dis- 
position in  the  nation.  Religious  disputes  aggravated  these  political 
animosities.  When  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  wrested  from  the 
see  Of  Rome,  the  people  of  England  had  submitted  to  a  jurisdiction  no 
less  arbitrary  in  the  prince,  and  the  sovereign  obtained  absolute  power 
in  all  affairs  relative  to  the  government  of  the  church  and  the  con- 
sciences of  the  people.  An  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  called  the  high  com- 
missfon  court,  was  established  under  the  immediate  direetion  of  the 
crown.  Its  judges  enforced  conformity  with  established  ceremonies  by 
fines  and  imprisonment.  There  were  many  who  thought  the  English 
reformation  incomplete  ;  they  deemed  that  the  church  had  not  been  suf- 
ficiently purified  from  Romish  errors,  and  they  wished  for  the  simpler 
forms  of  worship  that  had  been  estabished  in  Scotland  and  Grermany. 
Many  of  the  puritans,  as  these  reformers  were  called,  had  more  justi- 
fiable reason  for  discontent ;  they  regarded  the  ecclesiastieal  sovereign- 

*  Richelieu  had  just  detected  and  ponished  a  conspiracy,  when  Perpignan  was 
taken.  He  sent  intelligence  of  both  event3  to  Looia  XIII.,  in  the  fbUowing  laeonie 
letter :  <<  Sir,  your  enemies  are  dead,  and  your  troops  in  possessioa  of  Perpignan.^ 
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tjr  of  the  monarch  as  dangerous  to  general  liberty,  and  they  w«re  aaz* 
ions  to  transfer  a  portion  of  the  authority  to  parliament.  About  thia 
tttoe,  a  sect,  called  from  their  founder,  the  Arminians,  had  rejected  the 
strict  doctrines  of  predestination  and  absolute  decrees,  maintained  by 
the  first  reformers.  Their  number,  in  England,  was  yet  small,  but  by 
&e  favor  of  James  and  Charles,  some  who  held  the  Aiminian  doctrines 
were  advanced  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  church,  and  formed  the 
majority  of  the  bench  of  bishops.  They,  in  return  for  this  countenance, 
inculctUed  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  unconditional  sub* 
mission  to  princes.  Hence  Arminianism  was  regarded  by  the  patriots 
in  the  house  of  commons  with  as  much  horror  as  popery,  and  the 
preacher  of  either  doctrine  was  voted  a  capital  enemy  to  the  state. 

The  success  of  Charles  I.  in  his  struggle  with  the  commons  de- 
pended very  much  upon  the  character  of  his  ministers.  The  chief  of 
these  were  Wentworth,  earl  of  Strafford,  a  deserter  from  the  popular 
party,  and  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  they  we're  both  men  of 
arbitrary  principles,  and  Strafford,  especially,  was  very  ui^scrupulous  in 
die  use  of  means  to  gain  a  favorite  end.  Without  any  regard  to  the 
petition  of  right,  which  was  diredtly  opposed  to  such  measures,  ton* 
nage,  poundage,  and  other  taxes  were  levied ;  the  penal  laws  against 
catholics  were  suspended  on  the.  payment  of  stipulated  sums ;  and 
sQch  extensive  jurisdiction  given  to  those  arbitrary  tribunals,  the  courts 
of  star-chamber  and  high  commission,  that  the  ordinary  constitutional 
administration  of  justice  almost  entirely  ceased. 
*  While  these  innovations  spread  secret  discontent  throughout  England, 
Iiaud's'efibrts  to  model  the  Scottish  church  after  the  English  form  pro*- 
duced  a  dangerous  outbreak  in  Scotland.  The  attempt  to  introduce  a 
liturgy,  similar  to  that  used  in  the  English  church,  provoked  a  formida- 
ble riot ;  and  finally,  "  The  solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  a  bond  of 
confederation  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  religion,  was  signed 
by  a  vast  number  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes  (a.  d.  1638).  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  fearing  that  the  English  government  might  oppose  his 
designs  on  the  Low  Countries,  and  aware  that  he  was  disliked  by  the 
English  queen,  Henrietta,  secretly  encouraged  the  Scottish  covenant- 
ers, and  supplied  their  leaders  with  money,  which,  in  spite  of  their 
exaggerated  pretensions  to  patriotism  and  sanctity,  they  did  not  scruple 
to  accept.  Armies  were  levied,  but  neither  party  wished  to  merit  the 
imputation  of  commencing  civil  war.  A  treaty  was  concluded  at  Ber- 
wick (a.  d.  1639),  by  which  Charles  displeased  his  friends,  who 
thought  that  he  made  concessions  unworthy  of  a  prince,  and  did  not 
conciliate  his  opponents,  who  were  resolved  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  his  full  acceptance  of  the  cov^iant. 

As  might  have  been  foreseen,  the  treaty  of  Berwick  proved  to  be 
merely  a  suspension  of  arms.  Strafford  and  Laud  considered  the  re- 
bellion of  the  Scots  to  be  so  manifest,  that  they  deemed  the  people  of 
England  could  not  entertain  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  and  that  the  king 
would  be  supported  in  its  suppression  by  a  parliament.  Charles  adopt- 
ed the  same  ojunions,  and  called  a  parliament,  hoping  to  obtain  a  suffi- 
cient grant  for  carrying  on  the  war  (a.  d.  1640) ;  but  the  house  of 
commons,  po9tponing  ail  consideration  of  taxes,  applied  itself  directly 
to  the  redress  of  giievances,  and  an  examination  of  the  recent  measures 
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ef  the  govenuBent.  Ineensed  by  this  conduct,  Charles  diseelyed  Hm 
parliameDt,  and  attempted  to  raise  money  by  new  and  unconstitatioitii 
expedients.  The  Scotch,  not  waiting  to  be  attacked,  crossed  the  bor- 
ders, defeated  the  earl  of  Northumberland  at  Newbum,  and  occupied 
Newcastle  and  Durban^.  The  king  was  unable  to  cope  with  them  in 
the  field,  and  he  therefore  entered  into  a  treaty  by  which  he  agreed  to 
provide  subsistence  for  the  hostile  army,  until  terms  of  pacification 
could  be  arranged.  A  new  parliament  was  convoked,  and,  on  the  very 
first  day  of  its  meeting,  the  house  of  commons  manifested  its  uncom- 
plying disposition,  by  choosing  as  its  speaker  a  vehement  opponent  of 
the  court.  A  more  important  and  decisive  step,  was  the  impeachment 
of  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  Archbishop  Laud  on  a  charge  ef  high  treap 
son  ;  after  which,  the  armistice  with  the  Scottish  army  was  prolonged, 
and  the  Scots  described  not  as  enemies  or  rebels,  but  l^ethren  !  Straf- 
ford's trial  soon  engrossed  public  attention  ;  he  was  condemned  to  death 
by  an  act  of  attainder,  and  Charles,  after  a  long  delay,  was  forced  to 
consent  to  the.  public  execution  of  his  favorite  minister.  An  attempt 
was  next  made  to  exclude  the  bishops  from  parliament ;  a  bill  for  the 
purpose  passed  the  commons,  but  was  rejected  by  the  lords  ;  as,  how- 
ever, the  public  excitement  continued,  the  bishops  resolved  to  abstain 
from  further  attending  their  duty  in  parliament,  and  twelve  of  them 
published  a  protest,  declaring  everything  null  and  void  that  should  be 
detcfrmined  duhng  their  absence.  For  this  ill-advised  proceeding  they 
were  accused  of  high  treason,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  (a.  d 
1641). 

Charles,  dismayed  by  the  hostility  of  the  English,  resolved  to  seek  a 
reconciliation  with  his  Scottish  subjects,  and  for  this  purpose  undertook 
a  journey  to  Edinburgh.  His  measures  were  not  well  suited  to  effect 
h£9  object,  and  before  anything  satisfactory  could  be  done,  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Irish  catholics  produced  a  ^change  in  the  position  of  parties 
most  fatal  to  the  royal  interests.  Few  events  have  been  so  much  mis- 
represented as  the  Irish  civil  war,  and  in  order  to  view  it  correctly,  we 
must  go  back  to  an  earlier  period  of  history. 

The  Norman  settlers  in  Ireland  paid  but  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the 
English  crown,  the  most  powerful  of  them  acted  as  independent  prin- 
ces, and  adopted  the  customs  of  the  native  Irish.  The  Tudor  monarchs 
were  anxious  to  break  the  power  of  this  aristocracy,  which  was  as  in- 
jurious to  the  national  happiness,  as  it  was  opposed  to  the  royal  power; 
but  unfortunately,  they  combined  this  object  with  the  reform  oi  religion, 
and  with  a  system  of  confiscation  equally  impolitic  and  unjust.  The 
Irish  lords  took  up  arms,  to  defend  at  once  their  religion  and  their  pow- 
er; they  were  defeated  by  Elizabeth's  generals,  and  many  of  them 
were  deprived  of  their  estates,  which  were  shared  among  EngUsh  col- 
onists. James  I.,  under  the  pretence  of  a  meditated  rebellion,  oonfis* 
cated  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  deprived  all  the 
innocent  vassal^  of  their  property,  for  the  improved  guilt  of  their  chiefik 
Property  was  rendered  still  more  insecure  by  an  inquisition  into  titles, 
on  the  legal  pretence  that  the  right  to  land  belongs  primarily  lor  the 
king,  and  consequently,  that  every  estate*  ought  to  be  forfeited  for  which 
a  royal  grant  could  not  be  produced.  The  effect  of  this  princii^le  wodd 
be,  not  only  to  strip  all  the  native  Irish  of  their  estates,  bat  also  to  oeni* 
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fiscate  die  lands  belonging  to  the  greater  part  of  the  lords  descended 
from  the  companions  of  Strongbow  and  Henry  II.  When  Strafford  be- 
came lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  began  to  enforce  the  system  of  con- 
fiscation With  a  rigor  which  exceeded  all  former  precedent.  Every  le- 
gal pretext  was  employed  to  expel  the  Irish  from  their  possessions,  and 
transfer  them  to  strangers ;  judges  were  bribed,  juries  threatened,  and 
witnesses  suborned  with  the  most  shameless  eflfrontery.  The  English 
nation  was  induced  to  countenance  this  injustice  by  the  belief  that  it 
would  be  usefid  to  substitute  a  more  noble  and  civilized  race  of  men 
for  the  barbarous  Irish  ;  though,  in  fact,  the  new  settlers  were  for  the 
most  part  rapacious  adventurers,  or  indigent  rabble.  Religious  intoler- 
ance was  united  to  political  wrongs ;  catholics  were  excluded  from  all 
public  offices  and  the  acquisition  of  landed  property ;  their  churches 
and  chapels  were  violently  closed,  their  clergy  expelled,  and  their  chil- 
dren given  to  protestant  guardians.  They  applied  to  the  king  for  pro- 
tection, and  gave  a  large  sum  for  a  charter  of  graces,  which  would  se- 
cure their  persons,  property,  and  religion.  Charles  took  the  money,  but 
refused  the  graces ;  instigated  by  Strafford,  who  had  devised  a  plan  for 
rendering  his  master  absolutely  despotic  in  Ireland,  as  a  preparatory 
step  to  his  becoming  supreme^  in  England. 

The  success  of  the  Scots  in  securing  tbeir  national  religion,  and 
placing  restrictions  on  the  royal  power,  induced  many  of  the  Irish 
lords  to  devise  a  plan  for  obtaining  similar  advantages.  Accident  pre- 
cipitated an  outbreak ;  the  Ubter  Irish,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
their  lands,  hastened  to  attack  the  settlers  that  occupied  them  as  intru- 
ders, and  they  sullied  their  cause  by  many  acts  of  violence,  which  were 
easily  exaggerated  by  persons  who  had  derived  much  profit,  and  ex- 
pected more,  from  the  trade  of  confiscation.  The  English  house  of 
commons  regarded  the  Irish  as  a  degraded  and  conquered  people  ;  they 
deemed  their  efforts  acts  of  treason,  not  so  much  against  royal  power 
as  English  supremacy,  while  the  difference  of  religion  embittereid  this 
feeling  of  national  pride,  and  rendered  a  peaceful  termination  of  the 
contest  hopeless.  It  was  studiously  reported  that  Charles  himself  had 
instigated  this  revolt  in  order  to  obtain  unlimited  power  by  aid  of  the 
catholics ;  to  refute  this  suspicion,  he  intrusted  the  conduct  of  Irish 
affairs  to  the  English  parUamont ;  and  that  body,  with  inconceivable 
precipitation,  resolved  that  the  catholic  religion  should  no  longer  be 
tolerated  in  Ireland ;  that  two  millions  and  a  half  of  acres  should  be* 
confiscated  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war  ;*  and  that  no  quarter  should 
be  given  to  the  insurgents  or  their  adherents.  These  ordinances  led 
to  a  civil  war,  whose  history  may  be  told  in  a  few  words :  the  Irish 
catholics,  after  having  gained  possession  of  nearly  the  entire  kingdom, 
were  broken  into  parties  more  opposed  to  each  other  than  to  the  com- 
mon enemy:  in  the  midst  of  this  disunion,  Cromwell,  with  a  mere 
handful  of  men,  conquered  them  in  detail,  and  gave  their  estates  to  his 
victorious  followers.  The  new  settlers  were  confirmed  in  their  pos- 
session after  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
ancitont  Irish  landowners  were  reduced  to  beggary. 

Charles  gained  little  by  sacrificing  the  Irish  to  the  parliament ;  find- 
ing that  his  concessions  only  provoked  fresh  demands,  he  attempted  to 
anest  five  of  the  leading  members  for  high  treason,  but  the  popular  in- 
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dignatioii  ooaqi^Ued  UaitoabuidoRthe  cliatee»  and 0000  after  to  qnk  die 
capital.  Negotiaftioas  were  Ixied  to  aveit  the liorpors  of  civil  war,  but  the 
requisitiona  of  the  eommoas,  if  grantod,  iirould  ka^re  destro^red  all  xoyil 
authority,  aod  Charlea»  oa  the  a5th  of  Augtust,  1643,  eaused  the  royal 
ataadard  to  be  raised  at  NoHiiagham.  War  immediatoly  doannenced ; 
it  waa  conducted,  with  spirit,  and  was  al  firat  lairQfable  to  the  king. 
The  English  parliament,  alarmed  at  the  profpreaa  of  Chailea,  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Scottish  oovenantora,  and  on  the  15th  of  Jana* 
ary,  1644,  a  Scoteh  aiudliarf  umy,  oommaaded  by  General  Leslie, 
entered  England.  Fairfax,  the  parliamentary  leader  in  the  north,  united 
kis  forces  to  those  of  Leislie,  and  both  geaerals  immediatoly  laid  siege 
.to  York.  Prince  Rupert,  Jih»  son  of  the  unfortanato  eleetor-palatine, 
basted  to  the  relief  of  this  important  city,  and  efhdei  a  junction  with 
the  army  of  tbamaniuie  pf  Newcaatle*  Fairfax  and  Leslie  retired  to 
Marston  Moor,  whither  they  were  followed  by  the  aoyaliiBto,  who  were 
jorged  to  this  rash  procee&ig  by  die  fiery  Rupert.  Fifty  thouaand 
British  cembataate  engaged  oa  tlua  occasion  in  oEHitual  alaugkter ;  the 
victory  waa  long  undecided;  but,  finally,  the  skill  of  Lieuleiiant-Ge»> 
oral  Cromwell  j^efvailed  over  the  rash  valor  of  Ruperti  and  ihe  royalista 
were  sjgnally  defeatod,  with  tke  kas  of  aU  their  baggage  and  artiUery. 
A  second  defeat,  at  Netrbttry,  ao  weakened  the  to^  cause,  that  the 
Jdng  most  have  been  forced  to  immediale  sabmiaaioni  but  for  the  divia- 
iojyis  that  arose  among  his  adveiaariea. 

The  presbyteriaas  and  the  independento  had  combined  against  the 
church,  of  England  as  their  commioii  enemy ;  but  when  episcopacy  was 
aboliahed,  the  latter  saw  with  great  indignation  the  piBri)y  toiiaa  efforts 
to  establish  a  system  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  differing  fimn  the  papai 
only  in  form,  the  power  being*  lodged  in  the  general  assembly  0^  the 
clergy  inatead  of  a  single  head.  The  presbytorians  had  tihe  majoriqr 
in  parliament,  but  the  great  bidk  of  the  army  favored  the  views  of  the 
independents,  which  were  also  supported  by  aome  of  the  most  active 
pnenibers  of  the  boose  of  commcma.  A  law,  called  the  Self-denying 
Ordinance,  prcbibiting  members  of  parliament  fipom  holding  military 
commissions j  gavo  the  greater  part  ef  the  army  into  the  hands  of  the 
independents,  especially  as  an  exception  i^as  aoade  in  favor  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  their  principal  leader.  The  battle  of  Nasehy  waa  decided 
in  favor  of  the  parliamentarians,  principally  by  Cromwell's  prudence 
and  valor,  an  event  which  gave  so  muck  strength  to  his  party,  that  the 
pi^eebytorian  majority  in  the  house  oi  commons  feared  to  accept  the 
king's  proposals  for  an  accommodation,  contrary  to  tkeir  ^en  profips* 
sk^ns  wd  secret  wishes.  Meanwhyo  Charles,  being  unable  to  keep 
'  the  field,  threw  himself  <«  the  mercy  of  hia  Scottish  svAjects ;  and 
having  opened  negotaations  with  their  leader,  through  tlio  French  urn* 
bassador,  ventured  on  the  faith  of  uncertain  promises  to  present  him- 
self in  their  camp.  He  had  the  mortification  to  find  himself  treatod  as 
a  prisoner,  while  all  the  towns  and  fortresses  that  had  hitherto  support- 
ed his  cause  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  parliament. 

The  war  was  at  an  end,  but  civil  dissensionB  raged  with  more  fbry 
than  ever.  The  preab3irterians  and  indepoidente  were  each  anxious  to 
gain  the  king  over  to  their  side  ;  and  the  former,  by  a  treaty  widi  the 
Scots,  gaiaed  posseaaion  of  his  peieon.    Scarcely  bad  they  acquired 
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this  advanttg^,  when  the  discontent  of  the  ftimy  direatened  them  with 
unexpected  danger ;  Cromwell  encouraged  the  soldiers  to  resist  the 
orders  of  the  ptu^ameiit,  and  bj  a  bold  measure  gare  fresh  confidence 
to  his  party.  Comet  Joyce,  acting  under  his  orders,  remored  the  king 
from  Hc^by  house,  and  brought  him  to  the  army.  Cromwell  and  his 
friends  made  such  a  judicibus  use  of  the  admntage  ^us  obtained,  that 
the  presbyterian  parr^  soon  lost  att  their  influence.  The  beharior  of 
Charles  at  this  crisis  was  veiy  injudicious  ;  he  negotiated  with  both 
parties,  and,  by  his  obvious  insincerity,  disfdeased  aU.  Finally,  he  at- 
tempted to  escape  ;  but  'seeldng  shelter  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  he  was 
seized  by  its  goremor,  Hammond,  and  from  that  moment  Cromwell  be- 
came the  master  of  his  fate.  Another  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the 
perils  that  surrounded  him  was  offered  to  the  king ;  the  Scotch  took 
up  arms  in  his  lavor;  but  diey  were  routed  by  Cromwell  with  great 
^ttghter,  and  all  hopes  from  ^ir  assistance  destroyed.  But  the  par- 
liament having  reason  to  dread  Cromwell's  anrt»tion,  opened  negotiit- 
tilms  wiih  the  kii^  on  receiving  the  news  of  this  victory,  and  the  wisest 
of  the  royal  counsellors  entreated  their  master  to  seize  this  opportunity 
of  concluding  a  treaty.  Unfortunately  he  hesitated  and  delayed  the 
arrangements  for  more  than  three  months,  until  the  army  once  more 
took  possession  of  his  person,  and  conveyed  him  to  Hurst.  The  two 
houses,  indeed,  TOted  uat  the  royal  concessions  were  sufficient  grounds 
for  settling  the  peace  of  the  kmgdom ;  but  two  days  afterward  the 
avenues  to  the  house  of  commons  were  beset  with  soldiers,  and  all  the 
members  supposed  favorable  to  the  king  forcibly  prevented  from  taking 
their  seats.  In  this  diminished  house  the  resolutions  leading  to  a  rec- 
onciliation with  the  king  were  revoked,  and  proposals  were  made  for 
bringing  him  to  a  public  trial.  The  final  resolution  for  impeaching  the 
king  of  high  treason  before  a  court  of  justice  constituted  for  the  purpose, 
was  adopted  by  the  house  of  commons  (January  2,  1649) :  it  was  at 
once  rejected  by  the  lords ;  but  their  opposition  was  disregarded,  and 
the  court  regularly  constituted.  The  form  of  trial  was  but  a  solemn 
mockery ;  Charles  with  great  spirit  refused  to  acknowledge  the  juris- 
dictiioQ  of  the  court,  upon  which  some  witnesses  were  called  to  prove 
what  everybody  knew,  that  he  had  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  aimyy 
which  his  judges  declared  to  be  treason  against  the  people,  and  a  crime 
w<nrthy  of  death.  Sentence  was  pronounced  on  the  27th  of  January ; 
and,  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  the  misguided  and  unhappy  Charles 
was  beheaded  in  front  of  Whitehall,  amid  &e  unaffected  sympathy  of 
orowds  of  spectators. 

The  death  of  Charles  was  followed  by  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell, 
and  Great  Britain  was  subjected  to  a  despotism  more  galling  and  severe 
than  that  of  any  monarch  who  ever  swayed  its  sceptre. 

SECTioif     XI. — Formation  of  the  States-system  in  (he  Northern  Exngdonu 

of  Europe, 

The  revolutions  in  the  northern  kingdoms  during  the  progress  of  the 
Heformation  were  scarcely  less  important  than  those  in  central  Europe. 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  united  by  the  treaty  of  Calmar,  were 
never  blended  imo  a  uniform  govennent :  the  Swedish  nobles  kept  their 
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country  in  continued  agitittion ;  without  Bevering  the  union,  they  choBe 
adminiBtrators  of  the  kingdom  whose  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Denmark 
was  merely  nominal.  Christian  II.,  a  tyrannical  prince,  resolved  to  de- 
stroy the  Swedish  independence,  he  overthrew  the  administrator  at  the 
battle  of  Bagesund,  and  had  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  performed 
8t  Stockholm  (a.  d.  1520).  A  few  days  after  this  solemnity,  Christian 
perfidiously  violated  the  amnesty  he  had  published  ;  and  to  gratify  the 
vengeance  of  the  archbishop  of  Upsal,  whom  the  Swedes  had  deposed, 
caused  ninety-four  of  the  principal  nobles  to  be  publicly  executed. 
Xhis  massacre  was  the  signal  for  a  revolution ;  Gustavus  Vasa,  son  of 
one  of  the  murdered  nobles,  escaped  to  the  mountains  of  Dalecarlia, 
and  supported  by  the  hardy  peasants  of  that  province,  proclaimed  the 
(jceedom  of  his  country.  Victory  crowned  his  efforts,  and  he  finally 
became  king  of  Sweden  (a.  d.  1523).  Christian  II.  was  deposed  by 
the  Danes,  and  the  crown  conferred  on  his  uncle  Frederic ;  he  wan- 
dered about  for  some  years,  vainly  seeking  support,  but  was  finally 
seized  by  his  subjects,  and  thrown  into  a  prison,  where  he  ended  his 
days.  The  Danish  monarchs,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  renewed  their 
pretensions  to  the  Swedish  throne  ;  but  finding  that  their  efforts  only 
exhausted  their  own  resources,  they  recognised  the  independence  of 
Sweden  by  the  treaty  of  Stettin  (a.  d.  1570). 

Denmark  thus  lost  the  ascendency  which  it  had  long  maintained,  and 
it  was  further  injured  by  a  disastrous  change  in  its  internal  constitution. 
The  aristocracy  established  a  vicious  supremacy  over  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown  and  the  nghts  of  the  people.  The  senate,  composed  en- 
tirely of  nobles,  seized  on  all  the  authority  of  the  state;  the  national 
assemblies  ceased  to  be  convoked ;  the  elections  of  the  kings  were 
confined  to  the  aristocratic  order,  and  the  royal  power  was  restrict- 
ed by  capitulations,  which  the  senate  prescribed  to  the  kings  on  their 
accession  to  the  throne. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Frederic  I.,  the  uncle  %ad  Buccessor  of  the 
tyrannical  Christian,  that  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  were  first 
established  in  Denmark.  The  king  invited  several  of  Luther's  disci- 
ples to  preach  the  new  doctrines  in  his  kingdom ;  he  openly  professed 
them  himself,  granted  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  his  subjects,  and 
sanctioned  the  marriages  of  priests  throughout  his  dominions.  Chris- 
tian III.  completed  the  religious  revolution ;  in  a  general  assembly  of 
the  states  he  procured  the  abrogation  of  episcopacy,  and  the  su{^ression 
of  the  Romish  worship  (a.  d.  1536).  The  castles,  fortresses,  and  vast 
domains  of  the  bishops,  were  reunited  to  ^e  crown ;  and  the  rest  of 
their  revenues  a{^lied  to  the  maintenance  of  protestant  ministers,  the 
purposes  of  general  education,  and  the  relief  of  the  poor.  From  Den- 
mark the  revolution  extended  to  Norway ;  and  about  the  same  time 
this  kingdom,  having  supported  the  deposed  Christian  II.,  was  deprived 
of  its  independence,  and  reduced  to  a  Danish  province. 

Christian  IV.  was  distinguished  among  the  northe^  sovereigns  by 
the  superiority  of  his  talents,  and  the  zeal  that  he  showed  in  reforming 
the  different  branches  of  the  administration.  In  his  reign  the  Danes 
first  directed  their  attention  to  Asistic  trade,  and  founded  an  East  In- 
dia company ;  a  commercial  establishment  was  formed  at  Tranquebar, 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  which  was  ceded  to  the  company  by  the 
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of  Tbnjore.  Sevenl  large  fiianufactories  vfete  established,  and 
many  cities  founded  by  this  vise  monarch,  who  was  also  a  judicious 
patron  of  science  and  literature.  He  was  less  successful  in  his  wars 
against  Austria  and  Sweden,  but  this  was  owing  rather  to  the  restric- 
tions which  the  nobles  had  placed  on  his  power,  than  to  any  want  of 
talent. 

Sweden,  from  baring  been  subject  to  Denmark,  rose  to  be  its  sue- 
cessful  rival,  and  even  menaced  its  total  overthrow.  It  owed  this  pre- 
ponderance to  two  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  period,  Ghistavus  Vasa  and 
Gustavus  Adolphiis.  After  Vasa  had  liberated  his  country,  he  was 
raised  to  &e  throne,  and  by  his  wise  government  justified  the  choice 
of  the  nation.  He  directed  his  attention  both  to  the  political  and  reli- 
gious reformation  of  the  country ;  instead  of  the  aristocratic  senate,  he 
introduced  a  diet,  composed  of  the  different  orders  of  the  state,  and  by 
his  influence  with  the  commons,  introduced  Lutheranism,  though  op- 
posed by  the  bishops  and  nobles.  He  also  established  the  hereditary 
succession  of  the  crown,  which  was  extended  to  females  in  the  reign 
of  his  son  Charles  IX. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  grandson  of  Vasa,  raised  Sweden  to  the  sum- 
mit of  its  greatness.  Involved  in  wars  at  his  accession  (a.  d.  1611),  he 
gained  signal  advantages  over  the  Russians  and  Poles,  which  so  ex- 
tended his  fame,  that  he  was  chosen,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  the 
leader  of  ihe  protestant  confederacy  against  the  house  of  Austria. 
After  a  glorious  career  of  two  years  and  a  half,  he  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Lut2en :  but  the  victorr  which  the  Swedes  won  after  his  death  was 
chiefly  owing  to  his  skilfid  arrangements.  The  war  was  continued  • 
under  the  minority  of  Christina,  and  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  as 
was  also  the  war  waged  at  the  same  time  against  Denmark.  By  the 
peace  of  Bromsebro  (a.  d.  1645),  Sweden  obtained  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Sound,  and  the  cession  of  several  important  islands  in  the  Baltic. 

Prussia,  under  the  electors  of  Brandenburg,  gradually  increased  in 
strength  and  power,  -especiaUy  during  the  administration  of  Frederic 
William,  the  true  founder  of  the  greatness  of  his  house.  His  abilities 
were  particularly  conspicuous  in  the  protestant  wars  of  Germany  ;  and 
he  obtained  such  an  accession  of  territory  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
that  his  son  Frederic  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Prussia. 

The  dismemberment  of  Livonia  led  to  a  fierce  struggle  between  the 
northern  powers,  each  of  which  sought  a  portion  of  the  spoil.  Russia, 
which  had  slowly  acquired  consistency,  obtained  a  considerable  portion, 
which,  however,  it  was  forced  to  yield  to  Poland.  After  having  long 
submitted  to  the  degrading  yoke  of  the  Mongols,  the  grand-dukes  of 
Moscow,  strengthened  by  the  union  of  sevend  small  principalities,  began 
to  aspire  after  independence,  which  was  achieved  by  I  wan  III.  This 
able  ruler,  having  refused  to  pay  the  customary  tribute  to  the  barbariana, 
was  attacked  by  the  khan  of  the  Golden  Horde,  as  the  leading  sect  of 
the  Mooagols  waA  denominated.  Instead  of  acting  on  the  defensive, 
Fw^,  sent  a  body  of  tioops  into  the  very  centre  of  the  horde,  and 
ruined  all  their  establishments  on  the  Volga.  So  great  were  the  losses 
of  the  Mongols,  that  the  Golden  Horde  di8a^>eared,  and  left  no  traces 
but  a  few  feeble  tribes.  I  wan  IV.  labored  to  civilize  the  empire 
acquired  by  the  valer  of  his  ^edecesson^ :  he  invited  aitisans  £om 
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England  aad  Germany,  establwhad  a  printing-press  at  Mo8<v)w,  and 
raised  the  standing  army  of  tlie  Strelitses  to  curb  his  turbnlent  no- 
bles. It  was  in  his  reign  that  Siberia  was  discovered  and  annexed  to 
Uie  Russian  dominions,  but  the  complete  reduction  of  that  country  be- 
longs to  the  reign  of  his  son  F^or  (a.  d.  1587),  who  founded  the  city 
of  Tobolsk. 

On  the  death  of  F6dor,  without  any  issue  (a.  d.  1598),  Russia  was 
involved  in  a  series  of  calamitous  civil  wars,  which  ended  in  the  eleva- 
tion of  Michael  Fedrowetsch  to  the  crown.  He  found  his  dominions 
exhausted  by  the  late  commotions,  and  could  only  procure  peace  from 
Sweden  and  Poland  by  the  cession  of  many  valuable  provinces  (a.  d. 
1634). 

Diuring  the  reigns  of  the  Jagellons,  Pdand  was  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing northern  powers.  The  reformation  was  favored  by  Sigismond 
Augustus  II.,  the  last  of  this  dynasty ;  but  the  want  of  a  mid<Ue  order 
of  socie^,  which  has  ever  been  the  cause  of  Polish  misery,  prevented 
evangelical  principles  from  taking  deep  root  in  the  country,  and  produ- 
cing the  benefits  that  had  resulted  from  them  in  other  states.  When 
the  male  line  of  the  Jagellons  became  extinct  on  the  death  of  Sigismond 
(a.  d.  1572)^  the  throne  of  Poland  became  elective  (without  any  restric- 
tion),* and  ^e  right  of  voting  was  given  to  all  the  nobles,  who  met  in 
arms  to  choose  a  sovereign.  These  elections  were  generally  marked 
frixh,  violence  and  bloodshed ;  but  though  the  nobles  were  divided  among 
fhemselves,  they  readily  united  to  restdct  the  royal  authority ;  every 
sovereign,  on  has  accession,  was  obliged  to  sign  certain  capitidations, 
which  greatly  limited  his  rule,  and  secured  fit»  chief  powers  of  the 
state  to  the  aristocracy.  Under  its  new  constitution, -Poland  was  inter- 
nally weak  and  miserable,  though  some  of  its  monarchs  still  distin- 
guished themselves  by  foreign  conquests,  especially  Yladislaus  IV., 
who  wrested  the  dutchy  of  Smolensko  fiN>m  Russia. 

Section  XII.— Progress  of  the  TurJd^  Power  m  Europe* 

Ths  successors  of  Mohammed  II.  on  the  throne  of  Constantinople 
imitated  the  vigorous  policy  of  that  conqueror,  and  for  nearly  a  century 
were  the  terror  of  Christendom.  Bayezid  II.  subdued  Bessarabia,  and 
acquired  some  important  provinces  in  Asia.  He  was  forced  to  resign 
the  throne  by  his  son  Selim  (a.  d.  1510),  and  was  murdered  in  prison. 
Selim  I.,  sumamed  Gavtiz,  or  the  Savage,  was  obliged  to  maintain  the 
throne  he  had  so  criminally  gained,  by  a  series  of  sanguinary  wars  lyith 
the  other  members  of  his  family.  Having  triumphed  over  these  com- 
petitors, he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Persians,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  Ismael  Soil  at  Tabriz  (a.  d.  1514).  In  consequence  of 
this  and  other  successes,  Diarbekr  and  several  other  provinces  beyond 
the  Tigris  were  annexed  to  the  Turkish  empire.  The  Mameluke  sul- 
tans of  Eg3rpt  having  assisted  the  Persians  in  this  war,  Selim  led  an 
army  into  Syria,  and  encountered  Sultan  Gaurf  near  Aleppo.  After  a 
sanguinary  engagement,  the  Mamelukes  were  defeated  and  their  leader 
sfaun,  upon  which  Aleppo  and  Damascus  submitted  to  the  Turks.    This 

*  JSee  page  486. 
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success  opened  the  way  for  invading  Egypt :  Tumin  Bey,  who  had  beed 
elected  sultan  in  place  of  Gauri,  assembled  the  remnants  of  the  Mame- 
lukes under  the  walls  of  Cairo,  and  having  procured  some  auxiliary 
forces  from  the  Arabs,  prepared  to  meet  the  enemy.  Selim  advanced 
steadily,  and  attacked  the  hostile  camp.  The  battle  was  obstinate  and 
bloody,  but  the  superior  fire  of  the  Turkish  artillery,  which  was  served 
principally  by  Christian  gunners,  decided  the  fate  of  the  day ;  and  Td- 
man  Bey,  after  having  done  everything  that  could  be  expected  from  an 
able  officer  and  a  brave  warrior,  was  driven  into  Cairo  (▲.  d.  1517). 
Selim  stormed  the  city ;  but  Tiiman,  not  yet  disheartened,  fled  across 
the  Nile,  and  by  incredible  exertions  once  more  collected  an  army. 
The  Turks  pursued  him  closely,  and  forced  him  to  a  final  engagement, 
in  which  the  Mamelukes  were  utterly  routed,  and  their  gallant  sultan 
taken  prisoner.  Selim  was  at  first  disposed  to  spare  the  captive,  but 
his  ofiicers,  who  feared  and  envied  Tum^,  persuaded  him  diat  such 
clemency  might  inspire  the  Mamelukes  with  the  hope  of  recovering  their 
dominions,  and  the  unfortunate  sultan  was  han^d  at  the  principsd  gate 
of  Cairo. 

Soleyman,  usually  sumaraed  the  Magnificent,  succeeded  his  father 
Selim,  and  emulous  of  the  fame  acquired  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  re- 
solved to  turn  his  arms  against  the  princes  of  Christendom.  Hungary, 
during  the  reign  of  Matthew  Corvinus,  had  become  a  powerful  and  fiour- 
ishing  kingdom.  Inspired  by  the  example  of  his  father,  the  renowned 
Hunniades,  Corvinus  wrested  Bosnia  from  the  Turks,  and  maintained 
his  supremacy  over  Transylvania,  Wallachia,  and  Moldavia.  But  du- 
ring the  feigns  of  his  indolent  successors,  Uladisiaus  11.  and  I^ouis,  who 
were  also  kings  of  Bohemia,  Hungary  was  distracted  by  factions,  and 
ravaged  by  the  Turks.  Soleyman  took  advantage  of  the  minority  of 
Louis,  and  the  weakness  of  Hungary,  to  invade  the  kingdom.  He 
captured,  with  little  difiiculty,  the  important  fortress  of  Belgrade,  justly 
deemed  the  bulwark  of  Christian  Europe  (a.  d.  1521).  Inspired  by  his 
first  success,  he  returned  to  the  attack ;  having  traversed  the  Danube 
and  the  Drave,  without  meeting  any  resistance,  he  encountered  the 
Christians  in  the  field  of  Mohatz,  and  gained  over  them  one  of  the  most 
signal  victories  that  the  Turks  ever  won(A.  d.  1526).  King  Louis,  and 
the  principal  part  of  the  Hungarian  nobility,  fell  in  this  fatal  battle,  the 
entire  country  was  laid  at  the  mercy  of  the  invaders ;  but  Soleyman* 
instead  of  securing  a  permanent  conquest,  laid  waste  the  land  with  Br^ 
and  sword,  and  carried  myriads  of  the  inhabitants  as  slaves  to  Constaa- 
%  tihople. 

A  triumph  of  even  greater  importance  was  gained  by  the  Turks  du- 
ring the  Hungarian  war.  Rhodes,  the  seat  of  the  heroic  knights  of  St. 
John,  was  besieged  by  Soley man's  vizier.  All  the  arts  of  assault  and 
defence  that  had  yet  been  devised  by  human  ingenuity  were  used  ia 
this  siege,  which  lasted  more  than  five  months.  The  assailants  and  the 
garrison  fought  with  such  fury  that  it  seemed  a  contest  rather  for  the 
empire  of  the  world  than  the  possession  of  a  single  city.  The  sultan 
himself  came  in  person  to  superintend  the  operations  of  his  army,  while 
the  knights  were  not  only  neglected  by  the  Christian  powers,  but  ex- 
posed to  the  open  hostilities  of  the  Venetians.  They  protracted  their 
resistance  until  every  wall  and  bulwark  had  crumbled  beneath  the  over- 
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wbelfliing  fiie  of  die  Tioridsh  bstteri^s,  when  they  suxrendered  on  hon- 
cnble  conditions ;  and  oa  Ciuistqias  diay  (a.  D..1522),  Soleyman  made 
his  triomphaiMt  entiy  iato  what  had  be^a  a  oily,  but  was  now  a  shapeless 
mass  of  ruins. 

On  the  deiith  of  .Louis,  Ferdinand  of  Austiia,  who  had  married  the 
sister  of  the  uHlbrinnalse  monasrch,  claimed  the  crowns  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.  He  reeeiYed  (|inet  possession  of  the  latter  kingdom ;  but  the 
Hungarians  chose  for  their  soveieipn  John  Zapolya,  prince  palatine  of 
TransylTinia.  Zapolya*  finding  himself  unable  to  resist  the  power  of 
Ferdinand,  clauned  the  protection  of  the  Turks.  S<4oyman  marched  in 
person  to  his  aid,  and,  not  satisfied  with  e:q>elling  the  Austrians  from 
Hungary,  pursued  them  into  their  own  country,  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna 
(a.,  d;  1529).  Ho  failed  in  this  ellterpIia^)  and  was  compelled  to  retreat, 
atfker  having  lost  eighty  thousand  men. 

The  emperor  Charles  V.,  alanned  at  the  progress  of  the  Turks,  tried 
to  form  a  general  confederation  of  the  German  princes  affainst  them,  but 
found  that  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  progress  of  me  Reformation 
would  prevent  any  cordial  union.  He  resolved,  however,  to  check  the 
growth  of  theur  naval  power  in  the  Mediterrenean,  where  Khair-ed-dfn,* 
or  Barbarossa,  a  pirate  whom  Soleyman  had  taken  into  his  service, 
captured  Tunis  and  Algiers,  and  was  collecting  a  formidable  naval  force. 
Charies  took  advantage  of  Soleyman's  being  engaged  in  conquering  the 
nachalic  of  Bagdad  from  the  Persians,  to  invade  Africa,  where  he  made 
himself  master  of  Tunis.  Soleyman,  returning  victorious  from  Asia, 
was  so  enraged  at  his  losses  in  Africa,  that  he  resolved  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  Italy.  The  imprudence  of  a  Venetian  captain  turned  the 
wrath  of  the  sultan  upon  the  republic  of  Venice ;  he  attacked  two  Turk- 
ish galleys  in  the  Adriatic,  for  some  mistake  about  theur  signals,  and 
satisfaction  being  refused,  Soleyman  proclaimed  war. 

But  while  thus  engaged  in  the  west,  Soleyman  did  not  neglect  the 
onlargement  of  his  eastern  dominions.  His  generals  conquered  the 
whole  of  Arabia,  and  his  admirals  issuing  from  the  Red  sea,  attacked, 
but  without  success,  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  India.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Venetian  senate  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  emperor, 
Charles  V.,  and  the  pope,  Paul  III. ;  their  united  navies  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  celebrated  Dona,  but  his  success  wa^  far 
from  according  with  the  expectations  that  the  allies  had  formed.  The 
war,  however,  led  to  no  decisive  result ;  it  was  suspended  by  occa 
sional  truces,  during  which  Soleyman  took  the  opportunity  of  enlarging 
his  Asiatic  dominions  at  the  expense  of  Persia. 

The  knights  of  St.  John,  expelled  from  Rhodes,  obtained  a  settlement 
in  the  island  of  Malta ;  they  directed  their  attention  to  naval  affairs,  and 
inflicted  severe  damages  on  the  Turks  by  sea.  Soleyman,  roused  by 
the  complaints  of  his  subjects,  resolved  that  Malta  should  share  the  fate 
of  Rhodes,  and  collected  all  his  forces  for  the  siege  (a.  d.  1565).  The 
knights  maintained  their  character  for  obstinate  valor  with  more  success 
than  on  the  former  occasion :  after  a  sanguinary  contest  for  ^y^  months, 
the  Turks  were  forced  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  twenty-four  thousand 
men  and  all  their  artillery.     Soleyman  prepared  to  take  revenge  by  com* 

•  Ehair-ed-din  ligmfies  <^  the  goodness  of  the  faith.''    This  tenor  of  the  Chris- 
tiaas  was  aamed  Barbazesfls,  on  accoont  of  his  *<  red  beaid." 
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pleting  the  conqiiest  of  Hmigary ;  but  wldle  besieging  Sigidi,  he  fiA  a 
victini  to  disease,  produced  by  old  age  sad  lblig»e  (a.  d.  1&66),  after 
having  raised  the  Turkish  eaipire  to  the  higlMet  pitch  of  lie  grentnenej 
SeUm  II.,  soon  after  his  accession,  made  peace  with  4ie  Genaaiks 
and  Persians,  but  renewed  war  with  the  Venettaiie^froin  whom  he  took 
the  important  island  of  Cyprus  (a.  d.  1571).  B«l  whfle  the  Tiukisli 
army  was  thus  engaged,  their  fleet  was  utterlr  destroTied  in  the  battle 
of  Lepanto,  by  the  altied  Yenelian,  inqierial,  and  papal  navy.  The  alhee 
neglected  to  improve  their  nctery,  aiid  SeUm  soon  vepaued  his  loMes. 
But  this  sultan  sank  into  the  usual  indrieace  of  oriental  eoveieigna,  hia 
successors  followed  his  example,  and  the  Ottoman  potwer  began  rapidiy 
to  decline.  The  Austrian  rulers  beeame  convinoed  of  the  impoMcyr  pf 
harsh  measures,  and  conceded  to  the  Hongsriaae  fnll  security  for  their 
political  and  religious  liberties,  at  the  diet  of  Presburg«  Hungary  wan 
thenceforth  united  to  Austria,  and  the  last  war,  diieclly  lOM^Sng  firem 
the  Reformation,  happily  tennittated. 
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CHAPTEE  VII. 

THE  AUGUSTAN  AGES  OF  ENGLAND  AND 

FRANCE. 

Section  I. — Stat^ofthe  Continental  Exngdofns  after  the  Peace  of  Westjihalia* 

I 

Though  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  restored  tranquillity  to  northern 
Eutope  and  Oermany,  France  and  Spain  continued  the  war  in  which 
they  nad  origmally  but  a  secondary  share,  with  ail  the  obstinacy  of 
prmcipals.  At  the  s(^me  time,  France  was  distracted  by  civil  broils 
less  fetal  than  diose  of  England,  but  scarcely  less  sanguinary.  The 
mime  mover  in  these  disturbances  was  the  coadjutor-archbishop  of 
PariSi  afterward  Itnown  as  the  Cardinal  de  Retz ;  he  wished  to  gain 
the  post  of  prime  minister  from  Cardinal  Mazarine,  and  he  induced 
several  princes  of  the  blood,  with  a  lar?e  portion  of  the  nobility,  to 
espouse  his  quarrel.  The  parHaments  of  France  resembled  those  of 
England  only  in  name ;  they  were  colleges  of  justice,  not  legislative 
]|8semblies,  and  the  members  purchased  their  seats.  This  was  the 
body  wi&  which  Retz  commenced  his  operations ;  instigated  by  the 
ambitious  prelate,  the  parliament  of  Paris  thwarted  ail  the  measures  of 
the  queen-regent  and  ner  minister,  until  Anne  of  Austria,  irritated  by 
such  factious  opposition,  ordered  the  president  and  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent councillors  to  be  arrested.  Her  orders  were  scarcely  executed 
when  the  populace  arose,  barricaded  the  streets,  threatened  the  cardi- 
nal and  the  regent,  and  procured  the  release  of  the  prisoners.  Alarmed 
by  the  repetition  of  similar  outrages,  the  queen,  attended  by  her  chil- 
'dren  and  her  minister,  retired  from  Paris  to  St.  Germains,  where  their 
distress  was  so  great  that  they  were  obliged  to  pawn  the  crown  jewela 
to  procure  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  These  intrigues  led  to  a 
desultory  civil  war,  which  began  to  assume  a  serious  aspect  after  the 
arrest  of  the  ambitious  duke  of  Cond6,  who  had  repeatedly  insulted  the 
queen  and  the  cardinal ;  the  factious  took  up  arms  in  all  the  provinces, 
and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  uncle  to  the  young  king,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  malcontents  (a.  d.  1650).  Mazarine  was  unable  to  resist 
the  oonfederacy ;  he  liberated  Cond^  and  his  associates,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  conciliating  their  favor,  but  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Cologne, 
where  he  continued  to  govern  the  queen-regent  as  if  he  had  never  quit- 
ted Paris.  By  his  intrigues,  which  were  now  seconded  by  de  Retz, 
the  duke  of  Bouillon,  and  his  brother  Turenne,  were  detached  from  the 
confederates,  and  by  their  aid  Mazarine  was  enabled  to  enter  the  king- 
dom at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  resume  his  former  authority.  Cond6, 
proclaimed  a  traitor  l^  the  parliament  of  Paris,  threw  himself  upon  the 
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protection  of  Spain,  and  obtained  from  that  power  a  body  of  troops, 
which  he  pursued  the  court  from  province  to  province,  and  finally  en- 
tered Paris.  Turenne,  who  commanded  the  royal  forces,  brought  the 
young  king  within  sight  of  his  capital ;  and  Louis  witnessed  a  fierce 
conflict  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Antoine,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of 
his  army. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  parliament  of  Paris  proclaimed  the 
duke  of  Orleans  "  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,"  and  the  pzince 
of  Cond6,  "  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  France."  But  the 
danger  with  which  these  appointments  threatened  the  monarchy,  was 
averted  equally  by  the  rashness  of  Cond^  and  the  prudenoe  of  the  king. 
Coud^  instigated  a  tumult,  in  which  several  citizens  lost  their  lives ; 
Louis  conciliated  his  subjects  by  sending  the  cardinal  into  temporary 
exile,  and  was  received  into  his  capital  with  the  loiidlst  acclamations* 
No  sooner  was  the  royal  authority  re-established,  than  Mazarine  was 
recalled  and  invested  with  more  than  his  former  power. 

During  these  commotions,  the  Spaniards  had  recovered  many  of  the 
places  which  they  had  previously  lost  to  the  French,  and  Louis  de 
Haro,  who  governed  Spain  and  Philip  lY.  as  absolutely  as  Mazarine 
did  France  and  its  youthful  sovereign,  hoped  by  means  ot  Condi's 
great  military  talents  to  bring  the  war  to  a  triumphant  issue.  But  the 
French  found  a  general  in  Marshal  Turenne,  who  was  more  than  a 
rival  for  Conde ;  he  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  raise  the  siege  of  Arras, 
and  seized  all  their  baggage,  artillery,  and  ammunition  (a.  d.  1656). 
He  was  himself  soon  after  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Valenciennes, 
but  he  made  a  masterly  retreat  as  honorable  as  a  victory,  and  even  took 
the  town  of  Capelle  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies.  Still  the  fortune 
of  the  war  was  doubtful,  when  Mazarine,  by  flattering  the  passions  of 
the  usurper  Cromwell,  engaged  England  to  take  a  share  in  the  contest. 
Dunkirk,  the  strongest  town  in  Flanders,  first  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  allies ;  the  English  blockaded  it  by  sea ;  Turenne,  with  an  auxiliary 
British  force  united  the  French  am^,  besieged  it  by  land  (a.  d.  1656), 
The  Spaniards  sent  an  army  to  its  relief;  Turenne  did  not  decline  an 
engagement;  the  obstinate  valor  of  the  English,  combined  with  the 
impetuosity  of  the  French  troops,  procured  him  a  decided  victory  ;  Dun- 
kirk surrendered  in  a  few  days,  and  was  given  to  the  English  according* 
to  treaty,  while  France  obtained  possession  of  the  strongest  towns  in 
Flanders. 

Peace  was  now  necessary  to  Spain,  and  it  was  also  essential  to  the 
success  of  Mazarine's  favonte  policy ;  the  procuring  for  the  house  of 
Bourbon  the  eventual  succession  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  by  uniting 
King  Louis  to  the  infanta,  Maria  Theresa.  The  preliminaries  were 
adjusted  by  Mazarine  and  Louis  de  Haro,  in  person,  at  a  conference  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  France  obtained  an  extent  of  territory  and  the  pros- 
pect of  an  inheritance,  which  soon  made  it  formidaMe  to  the  rest  of 
Europe.  About  a  year  afler  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty,  Mazarine 
died  (a.  D.  1661) ;  and  Louis,  who  had  borne  the  ministerial  yoke  with 
secret  impatience,  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hands. 

Germany,  exhausted  by  tedious  wars,  remained  undisturbed  after 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  until  the  death  of  Ferdinand  HI.  (a.  d.  1657), 
when  the  diet  was  agitated  by  fierce  debates  respecting  the  choice  of 
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a  BQcceBsoT.  Recent  events  had  dbown  hbw  dangerous  was  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  hoiise  of  Austria  to  the  independence  of  the  minor  states, 
and  several  of  the  electors  wished  to  have  as  their  head  some  monarch 
whose  hereditary  dominions  would  not  be  of  sufficient  importance  to 
raise  him  above  the  control  of  the  Diet.  But  these  coubiderations  were 
forced  to  yield  to  more  pressing  circumstances  ;  the  presence  of  the 
Turks  in  Buda,  of  the  French  in  Alsace,  and  of  the  Swedes  in  Pome- 
rania,  required  a  poweHiil  sover'eign  to  prevent  further  encroachments  ; 
and  Leopold,  the  son  of  the  late  emperor,  was  unanimously  chosen. 
His  first  measure  was  to  form  an  alliance  with  Poland  and  Denmark 
against  Sweden,  a  power  which,  ever  since  the  victorious  career  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  menaced  the  independence  of  the  neighboring 
states. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  renowned  Gustavus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  daughter  Christinii.  She  was  fondly  attached  to  study, 
and  assembled  in  her  court  the  most  distinguished  professors  of  soience, 
literature,  and  the  Ane  arts.  Her  favorite  pursuits  were,  however,  too 
antiquated  and  abstruse  for  practical  life  ;  she  was  pedantic  rather  than 
wise,  and  her.  great  learning  was  never  applied  to  a  useful  end.  She 
consented  to  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  not  from  any  regard  for  the 
tranquillity  of  Europe  or  her  own  kingdom,  but  simply  to  indulge  her 
passion  for  study,  with  which  the  cares  of  state  interfered.  The 
Swedish  senate  felt  little  sympathy  in  the  learned  pursuits  of  their 
sovereign  ;  they  pressed  her  -to  marry  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus, 
for  whom  she  had  been  designed  in  her  infancy,  but  Christina  dreaded 
to  give  herself  a  master,  and  she  only  nominated  this  prince  her  suc- 
cessor. The  aftaites  renewed  their  importunity,  and  Christina  offered  to 
resign  the  crown  to  her  cousin  ;  after  some  delay,  occasioned  by  rea- 
sonable suspicions  of  her  sincerity,  she  carried  her  design  into  execution, 
and  abdicated  in  favor  of  Charles  Gustavus,  who  ascended  the  throne 
under  the  title  of  Charles  X.  (a.  d.  1654).  The  remainder  of  Chris- 
tina's life  was  disgraceful  to  her  character.  Designing  to  fix  her  resi- 
dence at  Rome,  she  renounced  Lutheranism,  and  embraced  the  catholic 
faith  at  Innsprack,  not  because  she  deemed  it  the  preferable  religion, 
but  because  she  thought  it  convenient  to  conform  to  the  tenets  of  the 
people  with  whom  she  intended  to  reside.  Her  profligate  life,  her 
want  of  any  valuable  information,  and  her  loss  of  power,  soon  rendered 
her  contemptible  in  Italy ;  she  made  two  journeys  into  France,  where 
she  was  received  with  much  respect,  until  her  infamous  conduct  excited 
general  abhorrence.  In  a  fit  of  jealousy,  she  commanded  one  of  her 
paramours  to  be  assassinated  in  the  gseat  gallery  of  Pontainebleau,  and 
almost  in  her  very  presence  (a.  d.  1657).  This  atrocious  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations,  perpetrated  in  the  midst  of  a  civilized 
kingdom,  and  a  court  that  piqued  itself  on  refinement,  was  allowed  to 
pass  without  judicial  inquiry ;  but  it  excited  such  universal  detestation, 
that  Christina  was  forced  to  quit  France  and  seek  refuge  in  Italy  ■ 
There  the  retnainder  of  her  life  was  spent  in  sensual  indulgence  and 
Literary  conversation,  if  such  a  term  can  be  i^pplied  to  the  language  of 
a  capncious  woman,  admiring  many  things  for  which  she  had  no  taste, 
and  taUuog  about  others  which,  she  did  not  understand. 

While  Ghxistina  was  thus  disgracing  her  sex  and  coimtry,  CSiaries 
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X.  indulged  the  martial  spirit  of  his  people  by  deckriiig  war  against 
Poland.  After  the  death  of  Sigismcmd  III.  (a.  d.  1632),  his  son 
Ladislaus  was  elected  to  the  throne,  and  proved  to  be  a  prince  of  great 
courage  and  capacity.  He  gained  aoTeral  victories  over  the  Russians 
and  the  Turks ;  he  forced  the  Swedes  to  resign  the  places  which  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  had  seixed  in  Pmsaia ;  but  unfortunately  he  combined 
with  his  nobles  in  oppressing  the  Cossacks,  and  thus  drove  those  un* 
civilized  tribes  to  a  general  revolt.  In  the  midst  of  this  war  Ladislans 
died  (a.  d.  1648) ;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John  Caaunir,  who 
would  gladly  have  entered  into  terms  with  the  injured  Coeaacka,  but 
was  forced  to  continue  the  war  by  his,  turbulent  nobles.  Alexis,  czar 
of  Russia,  took  advantage  of  these  commotions  to  captive  Smolensko 
and  ravage  Lithuania,  while  Poland  itself  was  invaded  by  Charies  X. 
The  progress  of  the  Swedes  was  ra|»d,  they  obtained  two  briUiant  vic- 
tories in  the  field,  cwtured  Cracow,  and  compelled  the  terrified  Caabnir 
to  seek  refuge  in  Silesia.  But  the  insulting  demeanor  of  the  Swedes, 
and  the  crud  massacre  perpetrated  at  the  capture  of  Warsaw,  confirmed 
the  Poles  in  the  determined  spirit  of  resistance,  of  which  the  burghers 
of  Dantzic  set  them  a  noble  example  ;  while  the  chief  powers  of  the 
north  combined  to  check  the  dangerous  ambition  of  Sweden.  Attacked 
at  once  by  the  czar  of  Russia,  &e  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  king 
of  Denmark,  Charles,  though  deserted  by  his  ally  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, did  not  loae  courage.  He  led  an  arniy  over  the  ice  to  Funen, 
subdued  that  and  several  other  Danish  islands,  and  laid  siege  to  Copen- 
hagen. The  city  was  saved  by  an  insincere  peace,  which  proved  to 
be  only  a  suspension  of  sjrmi ;  but  when  Charles  renewed  his  exer- 
tions, he  was  opposed  by  the  republics  of  Holland  and  England.  Ne- 
gotiations for  peace  were  c<munenced  under  the  auspices  of  these  great 
naval  powers  ;  but  ere  they  were  brought  to  a  conckisioo,  Charles  died 
of  an  epidemic  fever  (a.  d.  1660).  The  Swedes,  deprived  of  their 
active  and  ambitious  monarch,  were  easily  brought  to  resign  their  pre- 
tensions to  Poland  of  the  treaty  of  Oliva ;  and  the  seneial  deaire  of 
preventing  the  minority  of  Charles  XI.  being  distuibed  by  foreign  wars, 
induced  the  regency  to  adjust  a  pacification  with  Denmark  and  ue  other 
powers. 

Section  IL— History  of  England  under  the  CommamoeaUh. 

The  civil  and  religious  constitntion  of  England  was  dissolved  by  the 
execution  of  Charles  I. ;  the  great  body  of  the  nation  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  result  of  the  civil  war,  but  it  was  overawed  by  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men,  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  Cromwell ;  and  the 
commonwealth  parliament,  as  the  inconsiderable  remnant  of  ihe  house 
of  commons  was  called,  found  itself  in  possession  of  the  supreme 
authority.  The  state  of  affairs  in  Irelaad  and  Scotland  soon  engaged 
the  attention  oi  the  aew  government,  and  diey  were  especially  intereat- 
ed  to  maintain  the  dominiott  that  England  claimed  over  the  former 
country.  The  revolt  of  the  Irish,  like  the  revolt  of  the  Americans  in 
later  dieiys,  was  regarded  as  treaaon  against  the  English  people,  rather 
than  rebellion  against  their  joint  sovereign  f  the  partial  successes  of  the 
insurgents  were  viewed  as  national  wrongs,  and  the  use  of  the  phrase 
**(mf  kiagiiom  of  Ireland"  made  every  Englishman  imagine  that  he 
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voidd  be  robbed  of  some  portion  of  his  hereditary  rig&ts,  were  thst 
telafid  to  ealiaUtsh  ite  independence.  CnHuweU,  aware  of  the  great 
celebrity  whiek  might  be  gained  in  a  war  so  popuiar  as  that  undertaken 
for  the  recovery  of  Ireland,  Bocceeefnny  intrigued  to  have  himself  ap- 
pointed lotd*2ieuteBant  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 

The  state  of  Ireland  could  not  be  more  favorable  to  the  pnrpoees  of 
an  invaden  When  Charles  I.  entered  into  a  treaty  with  his  revolted 
Irish  subjects,  he  disgusted  one  party  without  conciliating  ^e  other ; 
for  he  gave  botii  reason  to  suspect  lus  sinceri^.  He  appointed  the 
marquis  of  Ormond  lord-lieutenant,  a  nobleman  possessed  of  many  high 
qualities,  but  who  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  unfortunate  earl  of 
Strafford,  and  was  bigotedly  attached  to  me  support  of  the  royal  author- 
ity and  the  episcopal  church.  Ormond  conciliated  Incluquin  and  some 
other  ppotestant  leaders  who  had  refused  to  acknowledge  the  cessation 
cf  arms  which  Charles  had  granted  to  the  insurgents,  but  he  protracted 
l3ie  negotiations  with  the  caUu^c  confederates  until  their  aid  was  use- 
less to  the  royal  cause.  Alarmed  at  length  by  the  progress  of  the  par- 
liament, while  the  confederates  were  at  the  same  time  incensed  by  the 
intolerant  ordinances  of  the  English  commons,  he  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  catholic  deputies  at  KUkenny  (a.  n.  1646),  on  the  basis  of  a 
general  pardon  and  Aill  toleration.  Ine  native  Irish  were  dissatisfied 
with  this  pacification,  which  did  not  restore  to  them  lands  of  which 
they  deemed  themselves  unjustly  deprived ;  the  bigoted  catholics  sought 
the  supBemacy,  not  the  toleration  of  their  religi<m,  and  many  of  the 
!inore  moderate  entertained  suspicions  of  Ormond's  good  faith.  Under 
such  circoinstabces  they  were  influenced  by  Rinuccini,  the  pupal  nuncio, 
to  reject  the  treaty  of  Kilkenny,  and  Ormond  at  once  was  deprived  of 
all  authority.  As  the  king  was  unable  to  assist  him,  he  delivered  i^ 
the  fortified  towns  to  an  omcer  of  the  English  pariiament,  a  fatal  meas- 
ure, which  rendered  the  restoration  of  the  royal  power  in^ssible. 

The  Iridi  soon  grew  weary  of  Rinuecini's  pride,  bigotry,  and  inca- 
pacity ;  a  powerful  body  of  ike  catholic  nobles,  headed  by  die  earl  of 
Chmrioarde,  expelled  the  nuncio,  and  invited  Ormond  to  resume  the 
•gDvecament.  The  lord-Jientenant  returned,  and  found  the  roynl  authoi^ 
ity  eetabtished  everywhere  except  in  tte  towns  which  he  had  himself 
surrendered  to  the  parliament.  His  first  ears  was  to  remedj  this  bhmp 
der ;  he  subdued  several  important  garrisons,  but  he  allowed  himself  to 
be  surprised  near  Dublin  by  an  inferior  force,  and  was  routed  with 
great  loss.  At  this  cribis  Cromwell  landed  with  an  amy  of  enthnsia»- 
lic  sc^diers  trained  to  aims,  and  flushed  by  veeent  victories.  He  btf- 
iieged  Drogheda,  took  it  bv  storm,  and  put  all  the  ffarrinon  to  the 
sword.  The  town  of  Wexrord  was  next  assailed,  and  its  delenderft 
similarly  butchered ;  and  this  cruelty  produced  such  alarm,  that  thence- 
forth every  town,  before  which  Cromwell  presented  himself,  surrendered 
at  the  first  summons.  The  declining  season,  a  failure  of  provisions, 
and  epidemic  disease,  soon  reduced  the  invaders  to  great  dadtress ;  but 
they  were  relieved  by  n  revolution  as  sudden  as  it  was  unexpected,  i 
The  protestant  royalists  in  lifunster,  always  jealous  of  dieir  Irish  aft-  , 
lies,  revolted  to  the  parliament  at  die  instigation  of  the  lords  BroghiU 
and  Inchiquin,  and  the  gates  of  all  the  important  garrisons  in  die  south 
of  beland  were  opened  to  Oroknw^'ii  Hiokty  tioc^    Tbs  Iiisk  oould 
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no  longer  be  brought  to  jpty  obedience  to  a  protestaat  governor,  Ormond 
quitted  the  country  in  de^Mur,  and  the  confederates,  having  no  longer 
any  bond  of  union,  were  overpowered  in  detail.  CromweU  freed  him- 
self from  all  future  opposition,  by  permitting  the  Irish  officers  and  sol- 
diers to  engage  in  foreign  service.  About  forty  thousand  catholics  went 
on  this  occasion  into  voluntary  exile. 

The  young  king,  Charles  II.,  had  intended  to  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Irish  royalists ;  but  when  their  cause  was  ruined,  he  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  the  Scottish  covenanters,  and  submitted  to 
terms  the  most  ignominious  that  ever  a  people  imposed  upon  its  prince. 
He  was  forced  to  publish  a  proclamation,  banishing  M  malignants, 
excommunicated  persons  from  his  court — that  is,  the  royalists  who  had 
perilled  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  service  of  his  family ;  to  pledge 
his  word  that  he  would  take  the  covenant  and  support  the  presbyteriaa 
form  of  government ;  and  promise,  that  in  all  civil  affairs,  he  would 
conform  to  the  direction  of  the  parliament,  and  submit  all  ecclesiasti- 
cal matters  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  kirk.  Charies  did  not  con- 
sent to  these  disgraceful  conditions,  until  the  it^ral  cause  in  Scotland 
was  rendered  desperate  by  the  overthrow  of  its  greatest  supporter,  the 
marquis  of  Montrose.  This  gallant  nobleman,  immediately  after  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.,  renewed  the  war  in  Scotland,  but  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  covenanters,  and  ignominiously  put  to  death  as  a  traitor 
<A.  D.  1650). 

Soon  after  this  tragical  event,  Charles  landed  in  Scotland,  and  found 
himself  a  mere  pageant  of  state  in  the  hands  of  Argyle  and  the  rigid 
covenanters,  at  whose  mercy  lay  his  life  and  liberty.  The  intolerance 
of  these  bigots  was  not  assuaged  by  the  approach  of  an  English  army 
under  the  command  of  Cromwell,  whom  the  parliament  of  England  had 
recalled  from,  the  Irish  war,  so  soon  as  the  treaty  between  Charles  and 
the  covenanters  was  published.  Cromwell  entered  Scotland,  but  found 
a  formidable  competitor  in  General  Leslie,  the  head  of  the  covenanters. 
The  English  were  soon  reduced  to  great  distress,  and  their  poist,  at 
Dunbar,  was  blockaded  by  a  Scottish  army  on  the  heights  that  overiook 
that  town.  Cromwell  was  saved  by  the  fanatical  and  ignorant  preach- 
ers in  the  hostile  camp  ;  they  ]M«tended  that  a  revelation  had  descended 
to  them,  promising  a  victory  over  the  sectarian  host  of  the  English,  and 
forced  Leslie,  in  despite  of  his  urgent  remonstrances,  to  quit  his  advan- 
tageous position.  Cromwell  took  advantage  of  their  delusion  ;  he  at- 
tacked the  Scotch,  disordered  by  their  descent  from  the  hills,  before 
they  could  form  their  lines,  and  in  k  brief  space  gained  a  decided  vic- 
tory. Edinburgh  and  Leith  were  abandoned  to  the  conquerors,  while 
the  remnant  of  the  Scottish  army  fled  to  Stirling. 

This  defeat  was  by  no  means  disagreeable  to  Charles;  it  so  far 
diminished  the  pride  of  the  bigoted  party,  that  he  was  permitted  to 
accept  the  aid  of  the  episcopal  royalists,  the  hereditary  friends  of  his 
family.  Still  the  king  felt  very  bitterly  the  bondage  in  which  he  was 
held,  and  when  Cromwell  crossed  the  Forth,  he  embraced  a  resolution 
worthy  of  his  birth  and  cause,  and  disconcerting  that  general  by  a  hasty 
march,  he  boldly  entered  England  at  the  head  of  fourteen  thousand 
men.  But  the  result  disappointed  his  expectations ;  the  English  ioy« 
alists  disliked  the  Scotch,  and  detested  the  covenant  i  the  presbyterians 
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were  not  prepared  to  join  him,  and  both  were  overawed  by  the  mlKtia 
which  the  parliament  raised  in  the  several  counties.  At  Worcester  the 
king  was  overtaken  by  Cromwell  with  thirty  thousand  men  (Sept.  3, 
1651).  The  place  was  attacked  on  all  sides:  Charles,  after  giving 
many  proofs  of  personal  valor,  saw  his  cause  totally  ruined,  and  souglrt 
safety  in  flight;  the  Scots  were  all  killed  or  taken,  and  the  prisoners, 
eight  thousand  in  number,  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the  American  planta- 
tions. Charles  wandered  about  for  forty-five  days  in  various  disguises 
and  amid  the  greatest  dangers :  more  than  fifty  persons  were  intrusted 
with  his  secret,  but  they  all  preserved  it  faithftilly,  and  he  finally  escaped 
to  France,  in  Scotland  the  presbyterian  clergy,  formerly  all-power- 
ful, fo«nd  themselves  treated  with  scorn  by  the  English  army.  Their 
assembly  at  Aberdeen  was  dispersed  by  a  military  force,  their  persons 
were  paraded  through  the  town  in  insulting  mockery,  and  they  were 
forbidden  to  assemble  in  greater  numbers  than  three  at  a  time. 

In  the  meantime,  the  English  republic  was  engaged  in  a  foreign  war. 
The  increase  of  the  naval  and  commercial  power  of  the  Dutch  had 
been  viewed  with  great  jealousy  by  the  English  nation ;  but  the  com- 
mon interests  of  religion,  and  afterward  the  alliance  between  the  Stuart 
fiunily  and  the  house  of  Orange,  had  prevented  a  rupture.  After  the 
death  of  William  II.,  prince  of  Orange,  the  Dutch  abolished  the  ofiSce 
of  stadtholder ;  and  this  advance  toward  a  purely  republican  constitu- 
tion induced  the  English  parliament  to  seek  a  closer  alliance  with  Hol- 
land. Their  ambassador,  however,  met  but  an  indifferent  reception  at 
the  Hague,*  and  on  his  return  to  London  it  became  obvious  that  the 
mutual  jealousies  of  the  two  commonwealths  would  soon  lead  to  open 
hostilities. 

The  English  parliament  passed  the  celebrated  Act  of  Nav^atum^ 
which  enacted  tluit  no  goods  from  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should  be 
imported  into  England,  except  in  English  vessels  ;  and  the  prohibition 
was  extended  to  European  commodities  not  brought  by  ships  belonging 
to  the  country  of  which  the  goods  were  the  growth  or  manufacture. 
This,  though  apparency  general,  particularly  afifected  the  Dutch,  whose 
commerce  consisted  chiefly  in  the  canying  trade,  their  own  country 
producing  but  few  commodities.  The  war  commenced  in  a  dispute  on 
a  point  of  naval  etiquette :  the  English  required  that  all  foreign  vessels 
in  the  British  seas  should  strike  their  flags  to  English  ships-of-war ; 
Van  Tromp,  a  Dutch  admiral,  with  a  fleet  of  forty  sail,  met  Blake,  the 
commander  of  the  British  fleet,  in  Dover  road.  Conscious  of  his  supe- 
rior force,  he  refused  to  conform  to  the  degrading  ceremony,  and  an- 
swered the  demand  by  a  broadside.  Though  Blake  had  only  fifleen 
ships,  he  immediately  commenced  an  engagement,  and  being  reinforced 
during  the  battle  by  eight  more,  he  gained  a  glorious,  though  not  a  very 
valuable  victory.    A  fierce  naval  war  ensu^  between  the  two  repub- 

*  Mr.  St.  John,  the  English  plenipotentiary,  was  a  stem  republican,  and  a 
haughty  man.  He  had  the  presvmption  to  take  precedency  of  the  duke  of  York^ 
who  was  then  at  the  Hague,  in  a  pnblio  walk.  The  prinee-palatiney  happening 
to  be  present,  struck  oflf  the  ambaasador's  hat,  and  bade  him  respect  the  son  and 
Inroiher  of  his  king.  St.  John  put  his  band  to  his  sword,  refusing  to  recognise 
aither  the  king  or  the  duke  of  York ;  but  the  populace,  compassionating  fallen 
royalty,  took  part  with  the  prince,  and  forced  the  stem  republican  to  seek  refuge 
in  his  lodgings. 
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lio6 ;  it  was,  OA  the  whole,  disadvaiitafeous  to  the  Dutch,  though  ib/ef 
were  commanded  by  wack  exceUeni  admbrak  as  De  Ruyter  ani  Van 
Tromp.  The  death  of  the  latter  in  aa  engagement  that  lasted  three 
days  (a.  d.  1654),  decided  the  contest,  and  the  Hollanders  were  forced 
to  beg  peace  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had,  in  the  meantime,  div* 
solved  the  parliament  and  usurped  the  government  of  England. 

When  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  subdued,  the  parUament  became 
jealous  of  Cromweirs  power,  and  resolved  to  diminish  it  by  disbanding 
a  portion  of  the  army.  But  the  parliament,  if  such  a  name  could  fairiy 
be  given  to  a  minority  of  the  bouse  of  commons,  had  lost  its  sole 
strength,  the  confidence  of  the  people,  by  its  obstinacy  in  retaining  the 
power  with  which  it  had  been  invested  by  eirownstances ;  it  would  not 
dissolve  itself,  but  seemed  determined  to  perpetuate  its  sovereignty.* 
An  angry  remonstrance  from  the  army  was  rejected,  and  the  soldien 
reproved  for  interfering  in  public  afiurs.  This  brought  afiairs  to  a  cxih 
sis :  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1653,  Cromwell  turned  out  the  mem- 
bers with  military  force,  locked  the  doors,  put  the  key  in  his  pooket, 
and  retired  to  his  lodgings  at  Whit^iall.  The  council  of  state  was 
similarly  dismissed,  and  so  weary  were  the  people  of  their  late  rulen, 
that  addresses  were  sent  to  Cromwell  from  ahnoet  eveiy  pait  of  Ea^ 
land,  thanking  him  for  his  boldness  and  oourage. 

It  was  necessary  still  to  preserve  the  foorms  of  tfie  constitution,  b«t 
Cromwell  could  not  venture  on  an  appeal  to  the  people,  and  allow  Uiem 
their  ancient  libeity  of  election,  much  less  a  more  extended  finnchise ; 
be  therefore  adopted  a  middle  course^  and  by  the  advice  of  his  officers, 
IMMniaated  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons  on  his  own  authority,  to  fooa 
a  new  parliament.  This  extraordinary  body  was  named  the  Barebonos 
parliament,  from  one  of  its  fanatic  members,  named  Praise-God  Bare- 
oenes,  who  rendered  himself  conspiewws  by  his  affectalioa  of  superior 
sanctity.  Cromwell,  finding  this  convention  not  so  pliant  as  had 
been  expected,  contrived,  by  his  creatures,  that  a  majority  dioidd  vote 
A>r  an  immediate  dissolution,  sad  when  aboot  thirty  members  co»> 
tinned  to  meet,  they  were  unceremonioualy  ejected  by  a  file  of  mus- 
queteers. 

A  new  constitution  was  formed,  by  which  the  legislative  power  waa 
granted  to  a  lord  protector  and  parliament,  sad  the  executive  to  the 
protector  and  a  council  of  state.  On  the  16th  of  December,  1653, 
Cromwell  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  now  form  of  govetnmeat,  and 
was  invested  with  the  dignity  of  lord  protectonr.  On  the  dd  of  the  fol* 
lowing  September,  the  new  parliament  assembled,  but  though  the 
strictest  regulations  consistent  with  the  forms  of  election  had  been  do* 
vised  to  exclude  all  but  partisans  of  the  govenuneat,  the  proteelor's  au* 
thority  was  menaced  on  the  very  first  day  of  debate,  aad  it  waa  resolved, 
by  a  minority  of  five,  to  refer  the  examination  of  the  new  constitutioa 
to  a  select  committee.  Cromwell  first  excluded  half  the  members  for 
refusing  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  protector,  and  finding  that 
the  house,  even  after  this  mutilation,  oontmued  refinctory,  he  disrolved 

*  Ludlow  asserts,  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  that  the  parliament  was  about  ts 
dissolve  itself,  and  give  the  aation  a  free  geaen|l  election  on  a  reformed  plant 
when  Cromwell  iotorfered.  &ich  a  project  indeed,  was  discussed,  but  there  ap*> 
pear  no  proofs  of  its  beinj;  intended  to  put  it  into  execution. 
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the  parhftment  before  it  had  sat  the  fire  months  required  by  the  coostio 
ttttion,  which  he  had  himself  framed  and  sworn  to  support. 

A  new  parliament  was  summoned,  but  notwithstanding  the  inter- 
ference of  Cromwell  and  the  major-generals  that  ruled  the  twelve  dis* 
tricts  into  which  England  was  divided,  so  many  opponents  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  returned,  that  Cromwell  posted  soldiers*  at  the  door  to 
exclude  those  members  to  whom  he  had  not  granted  tickets  of  admis- 
sion. The  parliament,  thus  modified,  proved  sufficiently  subservient, 
and  on  the  26th  of  March,  1656,  it  gratified  Cromwell's  secret  am- 
bition, by  offering  him  the  title  of  king.  But  Fleetwood,  the  protec- 
tor's son-in-law,  and  Desborough,  his  brother-in-law,  disconcerted  the 
entire  plan  by  joining  the  republicans  in  the  army,  and  procuring  a  pe- 
tition from  the  officers  against  royalty,  which  it  would  have  been  dan- 
gerous to  disregard.*  Cromwell  was  forced  to  resign  his  darling  ob- 
ject at  the  moment  it  seemed  within  his  grasp,  and  to  content  himself 
with  the  protectorate  for  life,  and  the  power  of  nominating  his  suc- 
cessor. 

To  divert  the  attention  of  the  nation  from  its  internal  affairs,  Crom- 
well resolved  to  engage  in  some  foreign  war,  but  was  at  first  undecided 
whether  he  should  attack  France  or  Spain. f  Maxarine's  cunning  de- 
cided the  question ;  he  conciliated  the  protector  by  banishing  the  Eng- 
lish princes  from  France,  and  thus  obtained  auxiliaries  at  a  critical 
moment,  whose  support,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he  paid  by  the  ces- 
sion of  Dunkirk.  Two  formidable  fleets  were  prepared  in  England ; 
one,  under  the  command  of  Blake,  was  sent  to  cruise  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  the  other,  intrusted  to  admirals  Penn  and  Yenables,  proceeded 
to  the  West  Indies.  To  justify  hostilities,  Cromwell  demanded  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  that  his  master  should  abolish  the  Inquisitioa, 
and  open  the  trade  of  South  America  to  the  English.  The  ambassador 
replied,  that  this  was  asking  for  his  master's  two  eyes ;  indeed,  neither . 
demand,  under  the  circumstances,  was  reasonable.  The  Spanish  In- 
quisition certainly  exercised  an  ui\fust  tyranny  toward  protestants,  but 
Cromwell  did  not  treat  the  Irish  catholics  with  greater  mildness ;  and 
when  England  had  just  given  an  example  of  monopoly  by  passing  the  , 
navigation  act,  it  showed  little  regard  for  consistency  to  demand  free 
trade  from  Spain.  But  both  proposals  were  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  having  been  made, 
faMMight  back  to  Cromwell  a  considerable  share  of  the  popularity  he 
hmd,  forfeited. 

Admiral  Blake  first  sailed  to  Leghorn,  and  having  cast  anchor  be- 
fore the  town,  demanded  and  obtained  satisfaction  for  the  injuries 
which  the  duke  of  Tuscany  had  done  to  English  commerce.  Repair- 
ing thence  to  Algiers,  he  compelled  the  dey  to  restrain  his  piratical  sub- 

*  **  Certain  persons,'*  said  the  petition,  **  are  endeavoring  to  reduce  the  nation 
to  the  old  state  of  slavery,  and  urge  the  protector  to  assume  the  royal  title,  wish- 
ing by  this  means  to  ruin  him.  We,  therefore,  petition  the  parliament  to  oppose 
such  intrigues,  and  to  abide  by  the  old  cause,  for  which  we  are  ready  to  hazard 
our  lives." 

fin  order  to  maintain  himself,  he,  in  common  with  Lambert,  and  some  of  the 
oonnci],  wishes  for  war,  and  is  only  xevolviag  whether  it  were  better  for  him  to 
raise  it  against  Franee  or  flpain.''— Aoorf  of  tkt  Freuck  Aabawidor,  Jpril  20» 
1664. 
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ject8  from  further  depredatioiM  on  the  English.    Failing  to  obtain  aim*- 
ilar  satisfaction  at  Tunis,  he  battered  its  fortifications  with  his  artillery^^ 
and  burned  every  ship  in  the  harbor.     His  fame  spread  through  the 
entire  Mediterranean,  and  no  power  dared  to  provoke  his  vengeance^ 
Penn  and  Venables  attempted  to  take  Hispaniola,  then  considered  the  - 
most  valuable  island  in  the  West  Indies,  but  failing  in  this  effort,  they 
conquered  Jamaica,  which  has  ever  since  been  annexed  to  the  domin- 
ions of  England.     Cromwell,  however,  was  so  little  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  two  admirals,  that  on  their  return,  he  committed  them  to 
the  Tower.     The  English,  through  the  entire  war,  maintained  their 
supremacy  by  sea ;  several  of  the  galleons,  laden  with  the   precious 
metals  from  South  America,  were  taken  or  destroyed,  and  an  entire  fleet 
burned  by  the  heroic  Blake  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz.* 

These  conquests  silenced  many  opponents  for  a  time,  but  secret  dis- 
satisfaction pervaded  the  nation,  and  pamphleteers  bitterly  assailed  the  - 
protector,  4M>th  in  verse  and  prose. f     Public  attention  was  roused  by 
the  assembling  of  parliament  on  the  20th  of  January,  1658 ;  the  house 
of  commons  showed  its  hostility  to  the  government,  by  admitting  the 
members  who  had  been  previously  excluded  by  the  privy  council,  and. 
still  more  by  severely  scrutinizing  the  constitution  of  the  upper  house. 
Afler  a  vain  effort  to  conciliate  his  opponents,  Cromwell  dissolved  the 
parliament  on  the  4th  of  February,  and  resolved  to  hazard  the  perilous- 
experiment  of  governing  alone.     But  he  encountered  violent  opposition^ 
even  in  his  own  family ;  Elizabeth,  his  second  daughter,  keenly  re- 
proached him  on  her  dying  bed,  and  the  father,  who  loved  her  fondly^, 
felt  his  grief  for  her  loss  sharpened  by  the  pangs  of  conscience.     A 
pamphlet  was  published,  and  widely  circulated,  in  which  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  protector  was  recommended  as  an  act  of  justice  and  patriot- 
ism ;  Cromwell  read  it,  and  never  amiled  again.     He  lived  in  continual 
fear,  always  wore  a  coat  of  mail,  never  slept  two  successive  nights  in 
the  same  chamber,  had  guards  posted  everywhere,  and  secret  avenues^ 
contrived,  by  which  he  might  escape  on  the  least  alarm.    In  such  a., 
condition,  his  death  must  be  considered  a  happy  release  ;  it  took  place . 
on  the  3d  of  September,  1658,  the  anniversary  of  his  great  victories  at^ 
Worcester  and  Dunbar.     He  was  interred  with  great  pomp  in  West^ 
minster  Abbey,  but  the  conduct  of  the  populace  evinced  anything  but . 
sorrow  for  th»  loss  of  their  ruler .{ 

*  April  2)8t,  1657.-^*'  This  was  the  last  and  greatest  action  of  this  gallant  naval- 
commander,  who  died  in  his  way  home.    He  was,  by  principle,  an  inflexible  re- 
publican, and  only  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  country  induced  him  to  serve 
under  the  usurper.    Though  he  was  above  forty-four  years  of  age  before  he  en- 
tered into  the  military  service,  and  fifty-one  before  he  acted  in  the  navy,  he  raised 
the  maritime  glory  of  England  to  a  greater  height  than  it  had  ever  attained  in  any 
former  period.    Cromwell,  fully  sensible  of  his  merits,  ordered  him  a  pompous, 
funeral  at  the  public  expense ;  and  people  of  all  parties,  by  their  tears,  bore  tes- 
timony to  his  valor,  generosity,  and  public  spirit." — Dr.  John$on's  L\ft  of  Blake, 

t  Satirical  poems  were  published,  in  one  of  which  is  the  following  passage : — 

*'  A  protector !  what  '■  that  T    >Tis  a  stately  thin; 
That  confesses  himsair  but  th«  ape  of  a  king ; 
A  tragical  (;eBar,  the  acUir  a  clown, 
Or  a  brass  farthing «  stamped  with  a  kind  of  a  crown." 

t  Evelyn  says,  <'  This  was  the  merriest  funeral  that  I  ever  saw,  for  no  one. 
howled  but  the  dogs,  with  which  the  soldiers  rgatde  sport,  amid  barbarous  noise, . 
parading  through  the  f treets,  drinking  and  smoking/'    Ludlow  adds,  '*  The  foliy^ 
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RjcbM^  GromweU  had  hitheito  lived  a  thoughtless  and  rather  ex*'  - 
traTsgant  life,  but  on  his  father's  death  he  was  acknowledged  as  pro- 
tector both  at  home  and  abroad,  without  opposition.  He  had,  however^ 
soon  to  contend  against  a  powerful  republican  minoritj  in  parliament,  * 
while  still  greater  dangers  menaced  him  from  the  discontent  of  the 
army,  which  was  equally  dissatisfied  with  the  protector  and  the  parlia- 
ment.* The  officers  urged  Richard  to  dissolve  the  refractory  com* 
mons,  and  when  he  had  taken  this  imprudent  step,  seized  the  reins  of 
government  into  their  own  hands.  Having  deliberated  on  several  proj- 
ects, the  military  junta  came  to  the  resolution  of  re-assembling  'the 
Long  parliament.  About  ninety  members  were  hastily  collected,  but 
those  who  displeased  the  new  rulers  were  excluded,  and  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  rest  were  fettered,  by  what  was  called  **  an  humble  petition 
and  address  from  the  officers  to  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of 
England."  Richard,  weary  of  his  situation,  resigned  the  protectorate, 
and  the  chief  power  of  the  state  passed  to  the  cabal  of  officers,  at  whose 
bead  were  Lambert,  Fleetwood,  and  Desborough.  In  the  contests  that 
followed  between  the  parliament  and  the  council  of  officers,  the  nation 
generally  took  no  interest.  It  was  a  period  of  complete  anarchy ;  prin^ 
ciple  was  forgotten,  every  one  was  guided  by  his  caprice,  or  by  some* 

Eroepect  of  private  advantage.  AU  true  friends  of  their  country  were* 
eaitily  tired  of  this  confusion,  and  the  illusion  of  the  republicans  had 
BO  completely  vanished,  that  if  we  except  those  who  wished  for  a  pro- 
tector, or  expected  the  personal  reign  of  Christ,  not  more  than  a  few ' 
hundreds  could  be  found  anxious  to  restore  the  commonwealth.  In^ 
this  state  of  affairs,  George  Monk,  afterward  duke  of  Albemarle,  re- 
solved to  act  a  decided  part.  He  had  been  intrusted  by  Cromwell 
with  the  government  of  Scotland,  and  the  command  of  the  army :  though 
suspected  of  a  secret  attachment  to  the  royal  cause,t  he  continued  to 
bold  his  place  during  the  protectorates  of  Oliver  and  Richard.  On  the 
abdication  of  the  latter,  he  professed  the  utmost  anxiety  for  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  parliament  and  the  English  army ;  but  if  that  could 
not  be  effected,  he  declared  that  he  would  support  the  former,  because 
the  establishment  of  a  coounonwealth  was  dear  to  his  heart.  This 
declaration  gave  so  much  confidence  to  the  opponents  of  the  officers, 
that  Fleetwood  found  it  necessary  to  permit  the  parliament  to  assemble ; 
and  the  Rump  parliament,  as  the  house  of  commons  so  often  mutilated 
was  ignominiously  termed,  met  amid  the  loudest  acclamations  of  the 
soldiers,  who  only  two  months  before  had  dispersed  it  by  military 
violence.     The  house  promptly  made  use  of  the  power  which  it  had 

and  profasion  (of  the  lying  in  state)  ao  far  provoked  the  people,  that  they  threw 
'  dirt  in  the  night  on  his  esenteheon  that  was  placed  over  the  great  gate  of  Somer- 
set house." 

*  Richard  derided  the  fanatical  pretensions  of  his  father's  officers ;  when  a  re- 
monstrance was  made  against  his  granting  commissions  to  ''the  nngodly,"  ^e  re- 
plied, ''  Here  is  Dick  Inxoldsby,  who  can  neither  pray  nor  prMch,  and  yet  I  wiU 
tmst  him  before  ye  aU."  '*  These  imprudent,  as  well  as  irreligioiis  wovds,"  says 
Ludlow, ''  so  clearly  discovering  the  frame  and  temper  of  his  mind,  were  soon 
published  in  the  army  and  city  of  London,  to  his  great  prejudice." 

t  CromweU  once  wrote  to  him,  '*  I  have  been  informed  that  there  is  in  Scotland^ 
a  certain  ennning  fellow,  George  Monk  by  name,  who  has  a  scheme 'fbr  restoring 
Charles  Stuart}  endeavor  to  catch  hiai  aad  send  him  hitbv/' 
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regained  ;  the  members  and  officers  of  whom  it  did  not  approve  were 
removed  ;  Desborongh,  with  some  others,  fled  to  Lambert.  Fleetwood 
was  overwhelmed  with  consternation. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1660,  Monk,  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  men, 
commenced  his  march  toward  I^ondon ;  he  was  received  ever3rwhere 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm ;  in  all  the  towns  on  hie  road  the  people 
rang  the  bells,  lighted  bonfires,  and  declared  their  ardent  wish  for  a 
firee  parliament.  Lambert's  army  melted  away  as  he  advanced ;  but 
Fleetwood's  soldiers  excited  so  much  alarm,  that  the  speaker  wrote  to 
Monk  to  hasten  his  march.  On  the  6th  of  February  he  appeared  in 
parliament,  and  first  excited  some  suspicions  of  his  real  designs  by  re- 
fusing to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration  against  the  Stuarts.  The  parlia- 
ment tried  to  embroil  him  with  the  citizens  of  London,  by  sending  him 
to  arrest  some  members  of  the  common  council  for  resolving  that  no 
taxes  should  be  paid  until  the  parliament  was  filled.  Monk  performed 
this  disagreeable  duty ;  but  immediately  after  reconciled  himself  to  the 
city,  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  speaker,  demanding  a  dissolution  of  par- 
liament and  a  new  election.  While  this  letter  was  fiercely  debated. 
Monk  took  the  decisive  step  of  introducing  the  old  excluded  members, 
by  which  he  gained  a  triumphant  majority. 

On  the  17th  of  March  the  Long  parliament  concluded  its  sittings,  to 
the  great  joy  of  the  nation,  and  a  new  house  of  commons  met  on  the 
25th  of  April.  In  the  interval,  Lambert  made  a  desperate  efiTort  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  new  army,  but  by  Monk's  promptitude  and 
vigor  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  the  Tower. 

When  the  new  parliament,  consisting  both  of  upper  and  lower  house,  ^ 
met,  it  was  manifest  that  the  royalists  had  such  a  preponderance  that  ^ 
^e  only  questimi  remaining  to  be  decided  was,  whether  Charles  IL  should 
be  restored  with  or  without  conditions.  The  latter  course  was  unfor- 
tunately chosen,  perhaps  because  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  frame 
terms,  the  discussion  of  which  would  not  have  roused  the  slumbering 
feuds  of  hostile  parties. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  the  day  on  which  he  completed  his  thirtieth 
year,  Charles  triumphantly  entered  London.  He  was  accompanied  by 
the  members  of  parliament,  the  clergy,  the  civic  authorities,  and  about 
•twenty  thoasaad  persons  on  foot  or  horseback.  The  streets  wen 
Btrewed  with  flowers,  the  houses  decorated  with  tapestiy,  the  bells  rung 
in*  every  church,  the  air  resounded  with  acclamations.  The  monarch, 
BO  recently  a  hopeless  exile,  might  well  ask,  as  he  witnessed  the  tumult 
^f  universal  joy,  "  Where  then  are  my  enemies  1" 

Sjmtion  llL'-'HisUfTy  of  England^  from  the  Restoration  to  the  RevokUion ; 

and  Rise  of  the  Poioer  of  Louis  XIV. 

]^w  monarchs  ever  had  such  an  opportunity  of  rendering  himself 
popular,  and'  his  subjects  happy,  as  Charles  IL  ;  there  is  scarcely  one 
who  failed  more  lamentably.  His  first  measures  promised  well ;  a  few 
of  the  regicides  and  their  adherents  were  indeed  excepted  from  the  act 
of  indemnity,  and  executed  ;  but  pardon  was  granted  to  the  chief  par- 
liamentary leaders,  and  many  of  them  received  into  favor.  Ecclesias- 
tical afifairs,  howevw,  began  to  distuib  the  hann<my  of  the  nation,  wh«i 
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Ik  new  psriiament  was  Msembled,  in  wbkK  die  epMcopal  aiid  royalkt 
party  had  a  triumphant  majority.  An  act  was  passed,  requiring  that 
•very  clerg3rmen  should  possess  episcopal  ordination,  declare  his  assent 
to  everything  contained  in  the  book  of  common  prayer,  take  the  oath 
of  canonical  obedience,  abjure  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  tha 
right  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  king  under  any  pretence  whatever. 
About  two  thousand  of  the  clergy  rejected  these  conditions,  and  resign^ 
ed  their  benefices,  rather  than  do  violence  to  their  religious  opinions. 
The  ejected  clergymen  were  persecuted  with  unwise  rigor;  severe 
laws  were  enacted  against  conventicles,  and  a  non-conformist  minister 
was  prohibited  from  coming  within  five  miles  of  a  corporation. 

The  marriage  of  the  king  to  Catherine  of  Portugal,  when  his  sub- 
jects hoped  that  he  would  make  a  protestant  princess  his  queen,  and 
the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to  the  French  monarch,  tended  still  further  to 
diminish  the  royal  popularity ;  and  a  war,  equally  unjust  and  impolxtio, 
undertaken  against  the  Dutch,  completed  the  pubMc  diesatis^tion. 
Hostilities  were  commenced  without  a  formal  declaration  of  war  ;  the 
English  seized  several  of  the  Dutch  colonies  in  Africa  and  America, 
especially  the  province  of  Nova  Belgia,  which  Charles,  in  honor  of  his 
brother,  named  the  state  of  New  York.  Holland  was  at  this  time 
ruled  by  the  Louvestein,  or  violent  republican  party;  its  head,  the 
celebrated  John  de  Witt,  who,  with  the  title  of  pensionary,  enjoyed 
almost  dictatorial  power,  feared  that  Charles  might  make  some  effort 
to  restore  William  HI.,  prince  of  Orange,  to  the  office  of  stadtholder^ 
which  his  ancestors  had  enjoyed ;  and  to  avert  this  danger,  entered 
into  close  alliance  with  France.  The  pensionary  found,  however,  that 
be  must  rely  upon  his  own  resources  ;  he  fitted  out  a  powerful  fleet ; 
the  English  exerted  themselves  with  equal  diligence,  and  a  furioaa 
engagement  took  place  upon  the  coast  of  Holland  (a.  d.  1665).  Vie* 
tory  declared  in  favor  of  the  English  ;  more  than  thirty  of  the  eneroy'a 
ships  were  taken  or  destroyed,  and  the  whole  would  probably  have 
fallen  had  not  the  pursuit  been  stopped  by  the  oversight  or  cowardice 
of  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  been  created  lord  high-admiral  of  England 
by  his  brother. 

The  joy  occasioned  by  this  victory  was  diminished  by  the  ravages 
of  the  great  plague,  which  swept  away  seventy  thousand  citizens  of 
London  in  the  course  of  a  year.  De  Witt,  in  the  meantime,  exerted 
himself  to  restore  the  naval  power  of  the  Dutch  ;  he  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  Denmark,  procured  aid  from  France,  and  soon  sent 
out  a  more  powerful  fleet  ^an  that  which  had  been  defeated.  Bnfe 
the  English  still  maintained  their  wonted  superiority ;  and  the  Dutch, 
disheartened  by  repeated  defeats,  began  to  murmur  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  grand  pensionary.  Scarcely  had  the  plague  ceased,  when 
London  was  subjected  to  a  second  calamity ;  a  dretidful  fire,  which 
raged  for  four  days,  destroyed  four  hundred  streets  and  lanes,  including 
thirteen  thousand  houses ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  not  a  single  life 
was  lost  by  the  conflagration.  Great  discontents  were  excited  by  the 
severity  with  which  the  non-conformists  were  treated  in  England  and 
Scotland;  about  two  thousand  of  the  discontented,  in  the  western 
counties  of  Scotland,  had  recourse  to  arms,  and  renewed  the  covenant, 
but  they  were  overpowered  by  the  royal  fiorces,  and  their  insunectioik 
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punished  with  renumeless  cruelty.  One  of  the  first  stifmbtiiMis  made 
with  Charlee  on  his  accession  was,  that  he  should  not  disturb  the  grants 
which  Cromwell  had  given  to  his  followers  in  Ireland.  But  as  niany» 
if  not  most,  of  these  estates  had  been  forfeited  for  the  attachment  of 
the  proprietors  to  the  royal  cause,  it  was  necessary  that  some  coropen^ 
sation  should  be  made  to  the  sufferers.  After  a  long  struggle,  the  beat 
arrangement  that  was  perhaps  possible,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
effected  by  the  act  of  settlement ;  and  though  many  of  those  who  had 
been  dispossessed '  complained  of  injustice,  the  island  was  restored  to 
tranquillity.  It  was  fast  recovering  its  prosperity,  when  the  unwise 
jealousy  of  the  English  parliament  produced  considerable  distress,  by 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle.*  While  these  circumstances 
embarrassed  the  British  government,  the  pensionary,  De  Witt,  sent  out 
a  new  fleet,  which  destroyed  several  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  reduced  Sheemess,  insulted  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  and 
for  several  weekirode  triumphant  in  the  channel  (a.  d.  1667).  The 
conclusion  of  a  peace  at  Breda  dissipated  the  alarm,  but  at  the  same 
time  increased  the  discontent,  of  the  English  nation  ;  it  was  felt  that 
the  prodigality  of  the  king  had  exhausted  the  treasury  and  left  the  king-^ 
dom  exposed  to  insult  and  disgrace. 

The  ambitious  projects  of  Louis  XIV.  began  now  to  excite  general 
alarm  ;  his  personal  qualities  won  him  the  affections  of  his  people  ;  the 
splendor  of  his  court  dazzled  the  nobility,  and  changed  the  factious 
lends  of  France  into  a  body  of  the  most  subservient  courtiers  that  had 
ever  been  seen  in  modem  Europe.  On  the  death  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 
Louis  claimed  the  Spanish  Netherlands  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Philip  by  his  &rst  marriage,  asserting  that  females  could  inherit 
according  to  the  custom  of  Brabant,  and  that  his  queen  should  have 
precedence  of  her  infant  brother,  the  offspring  of  a  second  marriage. 
Anna  Maria  of  Austria,  queen-regent  of  Spain,  was  a  weak  womfta, 
entirely  governed  by  her  confessor,  a  German  Jesuit,  named  Nithard» 
who  was  more  anxious  to  check  the  growth  of  heresy  than  to  protect 
the  monarchy .t  Louis  entered  Flanders  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  and  found  the  Spaniards  almost  wholly  unprepared  for  resistance. 
The  principal  towns  surrendered  immediately  ;  Lisle,  though  a  place  of 
considerable  strength,  capitulated  after  a  siege  of  nine  days,  and  Louis 
secured  his  conquests  by  intrusting  the  repair  of  their  fortifications  to 
the  celebrated  Vauban,  and  garrisoning  them  with  his  best  troops. 
The  Dutch  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  having  their  frontiers 
ei^posed  to  such  a  powerful  neighbor ;  they  received  succor  from  aa 

*  The  discussion  of  this  act,  in  the  house  of  lords,  srave  rise  to  some  singular 
debates.  It  was  secretly  opposed  by  the  king,  who  felt  its  obvious  impolicy ;  it 
was  urged  forward  by  the  eccentric  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  hoped  to  force  him- 
self into  power  by  means  of  the  house  of  commons.  The  commons  declared  the 
importation  of  Irish  cattle  '^n  nuisance."  The  lords  rejected  a  term  so  revolting 
to  common  sense,  and  substituted  '*  a  grievance.''  The  duke  of  Buckingham  in- 
sisted on  retaining  the  obnoxious  phrase  ;  another  noble  lord  moved  that  the  im- 
portation of  Irish  cattle  should  be  deemed  "  a  felony,"  or  a  ^'  pnemunire :"  a  third, 
with  ^ore  wit  and  as  much  reason,  proposed  that  it  should  be  accounted 
"  adultery." 

t  His  arrogance  and  ignorance  were  displayed  in  his  reply  to  a  nobleman  who 
had  addressed  him  in  a  tone  of  disrespect.  "  Yon  ought,"  said  he,  <*  to  revere  the 
■MA  who  haA  every  day  your  God  in  his  hands  and  your  queen  at  his  feet." 
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,jimexc«pted  quarter.  Charles  II.,  either  jealous  of  Louis,  or  eager  to 
.acquire  popularity,  concluded  a  defensive  alliance  between  £ngland 
,  and  Holland  (a.  d.  1668);  and  Sweden  soon  afVer  concurred  in  the 
treaty.  Louis  found  it  necessary  to  stop  short  in  his  career  ;  he  made 
peace  with  Spain,  retaining  a  great  portion  of  his  conquests,  which, 
however,  were  not  sufficient  to  console  him  for  the  brilliant  prospects 
he  was  compelled  to  resign.  He  had  to  endure  another  mortification ; 
the  Turks  oi^  more  became  formidable,  imder  the  administration  of  the 
vizier  Kuproeli,  and  compelled  the  German  emperor  to  conclude  peace 
on  terms  highly  favorable  to  their  interests ;  and  they  wrested  the  im- 
portant island  of  Candia  from  the  Venetians,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made 
by  the  French  monarch  to  save  the  place. 

Louis  saw  that  his  designs  on  the  Netherlands,  and  his  revenge 
against  Holland,  could  not  be  accomplished  without  the  active  partici- 
^tion  of  England.     Knowing  the  profligate  habits  of  Charles,  whose 
court  was  a  scene  of  extravagance  and  dissipation,  he  concluded  a 
secret  treaty  with  that  monarch,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  Charles 
.should  receive  a  large  pension  from  Louis,  in  return  for  which  he 
(Should  co-operate  in  the  conquest  of  the  Netherlands,  propagate  the 
catholic  fai&  in  his  dominions,  and  publicly  annomice  his  conversion 
to  that  religion.     France  and  England  commenced  the  war  by  atro- 
ciously outraging  the  laws  of  nations ;  Louis,  without  the  shadow  oi  a 
^  pretext,  seized  Uie  dutchy  of  Lorraine ;  Charles  attempted  the  capture 
of  a  rich  Dutch  fleet,  before  he  had  announced  his  dissatisfaction  with 
■  the  recent  treaty.     The  Dutch  were  wholly  unable  to  resist  this  storm ; 
at  sea  they  maintained  their  equality,  but  the  armies  of  France  boie 
■,  down  all  opposition ;  Louis  crossed  the  Rhine,  advanced  to  Utrecht, 
and  had  he  not  delayed  there,  might  have  conquered  Amsterdam.     The 
Dutch  populace  vented  their  rage  on  the  unfortunate  pensionary,  to 
whom  they  unjustly  attributed  all  their  calamities.     John  de  Witt  and 
..  his  brother  Cornelius  were  arrested,  but  ere  they  eould  be  brought  to 
trial,  a  furious  mob  burst  into  their  prison  and  tore  them  to  pieces. 
William  III.,  prince  of  Orange,  was  immediately  chosen  stadtholder ; 
.liis  exhortations  revived  the  sinking  spirits  of  the  Dutch ;  they  resolved, 
that  rather  than  submit  to  disgraceful  terms,  they  would  abandon  their 
country,  seek  their  settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  and  re-establish 
.their  republic  in  southern  Asia.*      Louis  soon  found.the  results  of  this 
determined  spirit;  the  emperor,  thoroughly  alarmed,  sided  with  the 
.Dutch,  and  many  of  the  northern  German  states  followed  his  example. 
Indecisive  engagements  were  fought  at  sea ;  but  the  conquest  of  Cologne 
by  the  Dutch  and  Germans,  intercepted  the  communication  between 
.France  and  the  United  Provinces,  in  consequence  of  whioh  Louis  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  his  forces  and  abandon  his  conquests.     A  more 
important  change  was  the  secession  of  England ;  Charles,  distressed 
for  want  of  money,  loaded  with  debt,  and  rendered  anxious  by  the 
progress  of  public  discontent,  concluded  peace  with  Holland  on  veiy 
equitable  conditions  (a.  d.  1674).      He  then  oflered  his  mediation  to 
the  contending  powers. 

*  Several  efforts  were  made  to  cormpt  the  prince  of  Orange,  but  he  sternly  re- 
iected  tiiem.  When  told  that  the  ruin  of  his  country  was  inevitable,  he  replied, 
"  There  is  one  way  by  which  I  can  be  certain  not  to  see  the  ruin  of  my  country  j 
and  that  is,  to  die  disputing  the  last  ditch.*' 
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Loom  auipriMd  all  Emope  by  tke  magnitude  of  his  efforts,  but  Aey^ 
did  not  produce  any  conesponding  resuh ;  and  the  desolation  of  the 
Palatinate  by  Manhal  Turenne  excited  such  general  indignation,  that 
Lonis  bribed  Charles  to  dissolve  the  parliament,  lest  it  should  force  ita 
sonrereign  to  declare  war  against  France.  The  war  was  maintained 
with  great'  fury  during  the  ensuing  campaigns  ;  it  was  on  the  whole 
favorable  to  the  French,  but  the  rapid  progress  of  Louis,  in  the  year 
1677,  excited  so  much  iJarm,  that  the  English  parliament  addressed  the 
king  to  conclude  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Holland. 
Charles,  however,  had  sold  his  neutrality,  and  would  not  abandon  his 
pension  to  promote  either  the  honor  or  advantage  of  his  kingdom  ;  but 
he  tried  to  conciliate  the  nation  by  giving  his  niece,  the  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  York,  in  marriage  to  the  prince  of  Orange.  Louis  continued 
his  victorious  career  uninterrupted  by  England,  until  the  Dutch  sought 
peace  on  any  terms,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Nimeguen  (a.  d. 
1678),  by  which  France  acquired  an  increase  of  power  dangerous  to 
all  the  neighboring  states. 

The  jealousy  of  the  English  nation  at  the  exaltation  of  a  rival,  long 
regarded  as  their  natural  enemy,  the  feeling  that  the  national  honor  had 
been  sacrificed,  and  the  fear  of  the  design  of  the  court  to  establish  the 
Rdmish  religion  and  arbitrary  power,  spread  a  deep  gloom  over  Eng- 
land, and  disposed  the  people  to  suspicions  that  led  them  to  become  the 
dupes  of  the  vilest  impostors.  Just  as  the  account  of  the  cruelties 
]^ctised  on  the  covenanters  in  Scotland  excited  most  alarm  and  indig- 
nation, the  three  kingdoms  were  roused  to  sudden  phrensy  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  popish  plot.  A  wicked  impostor,  named  Titus  Gates, 
framed  a  tale  of  a  conspiracy  by  the  Jesuits  for  the  subversion  of  the 
protestant  religion  and  the  murder  of  the  king ;  his  narrative  was  im- 
probable, confused,  and  contradictory,  but  it  suited  the  temper  of  the 
nation,  and  it  was  favorable  to  the  ambition  of  some  designing  men, 
anxious  to  obtain  fmwer  at  any  hazard.  Before  censuring  too  severely 
the  credulity  of  the  nation,  we  must  remember  that  a  plot  for  the  re-es- 
tablishment of  the  Romish  religion  really  existed,  but  it  was  formed  by 
the  king,  not  against  him ;  many  catholics,  aware  of  the  king's  secret 
attachment  to  their  religion,  and  encouraged  by  the  duke  of  York's  open 
profession  of  it,  indulged  hopes  of  the  speedy  reconciliation  of  the 
British  kingdoms  to  the  holy  see,  and  several  enthusiastic  phrases  in 
their  letters  were  capable  of  being  distorted  into  confirmation  of  a  plan 
Amned  to  accelerate  such  a  consummation.*  The  inexplicable  murder 
of  Sir  Edmondbury  Godfrey,  an  active  magistrate  who  had  taken 
Oates's  depositions,  completed  the  delusion  ;  to  deny  the  reality  of  the 
plot  was  now  to  be  reputed  an  accomplice ;  even  to  doubt  of  it  was 
criminal.  Several  catholics  were  brought  to  trial ;  the  evidence  against 
them  was  a  tissue  of  palpable  falsehoods,  but,  in  the  phrensy  of  the 
moment,  every  absurdity  received  credence  ;  they  were  condemned  and 
executed.  The  parliament  at  the  same  time  passed  a  law  excluding 
from  both  houses  all  who  would  not  swear  that  *'  the  sacrifice  of  the 

*  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  letters  of  the  first  victim  to  the  national 
delusion,  Edward  Coleman,  secretary  to  the  duke  of  York.  Bryden  has  weU  de- 
Scribed  the  plot  in  a  single  line  : — 

**  Some  tvaih.  Uier«  waa,  but  daahad  mad  brewed  with  litt." 
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flUu  was  dwmwitiie  and  iddatnms,"  and  it  was  with  great  diflieiiitjr 
that  an  exception  waa  made  in  faror  of  the  king's  brother,  the  dnke  of 
York.  The  coYenanters  in  Scotland  were  driyen  to  anch  deaperatiofi 
hy  the  aeyerities  of  the  ro3ral  goyemment,  that  theynrardered  Archbish- 
op Sharpe,  and  broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  Their  revolt  was  sup- 
pressed, and  those  who  had  shared  in  it,  or  who  were  suspected  of  fa- 
voring the  views  of  the  covenanters,  were  pnnished  with  remorseless 
cruelty.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked  that,  during  this  tuibulent  period, 
Irel^d,  to  the  great  discredit  of  the  popish  plot,  continued  perfectly 
tranquil.  Still  its  name  was  dragged  into  ^e  controversy,  an^  it  lent 
a  title  to  a  party.  The  supporters  of  the  court  were  named  tories, 
from  the  Irish  robbers,  who,  under  that  name,  harassed  the  Cromwelli- 
an  settlers ;  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  were  denominated  whigs, 
the  appellation  of  the  fiercest  of  the  Scottish  covenanters  (a.  d.  1681). 
A  bill  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York  from  the  succession  passed  the  com- 
mons, but  was  rejected  by  the  lords  ;  Charles  seized  the  moment  when 
the  violence  of  his  adversahes  disgusted  the  sound  part  of  the  nation, 
to  dissolve  the  parliament,  and  to  summon  a  new  one  to  assemble  at 
Oxford.  This  second  parliament  proving  refractory,  it  was  suddenly 
dissolved,  and  a  declaration  vindicating  the  king's  proceedings  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  in  all  churches  and  chapels. 

Charles  won  the  support  of  the  clergy  by  vigorously  enforcing  the 
act  of  uniformity,  and  persecuting  sectaries,  and  at  the  same  time  chose- 
some  of  the  most  pliant  lawyers  to  be  judges.  By  these  means  the 
doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  were  revived,  and 
the  bench  and  ihe  pulpit  seemed  to  contend  with  each  other  which 
should  show  most  zeal  for  the  unlimited  power  of  the  crown.  He  next 
assailed  his  opponents  with  their  own  weapoili  ;  the  spies,  the  inform- 
ers, and  false  witnesses,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  popular  party 
to  establish  the  reality  of  the  popish  plot,  were  now  enlisted  against 
their  former  patrons,  and  gave  their  perjured  support  to  one  party  as 
freely  as  they  had  done  to  another.  The  spirit  of  independence  stilt 
reigned  in  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  of  London,  but,  on  the  most  flimsy 
legal  pretexts,  the  capital  was  deprived  of  its  charter,  and  the  power 
of  the  corporation  virtually  transferred  to  the  king.  The  popular  lead- 
ers, not  disheartened,  formed  a  plan  of  insurrection ;  they  were  be- 
trayed by  one  of  their  party  :  Lord  Howard,  who  had  been  a  leader, 
became  a  witness  against  his  associates  ;  several  of  them  were  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed ;  but  the  victims  whose  fate  excited  the  most 
sympathy  were  the  popular  Lord  Russell  and  the  virtuous  Algernon 
Sydney.  The  duke  of  York  was  now  placed  at  the  head  of  the  royal 
councils,  but  Charles  soon  became  weary  of  his  brother's  violence  and 
bigotry  ;  he  is  even  said  to  have  meditated  a  change  in  the  government,, 
and  the  adoption  of  popular  measures,  when  he  died  suddenly  (a.  d. 
1685),  not  without  strong  suspicions  of  poison.  It  was  supposed  that 
some  of  the  violent  catholics  attached  to  the  duke  of  York  perpetrated 
the  crime  without  that  prince's  knowledge  or  participation. 

While  England  was  thus  convulsed  at  home,  its  foreign  interests 
were  wholly  neglected  by  its  profligate  sovereign,  who  continued  to  be 
the  pensioner  of  the  French  king.     Louis  XIV.  thus  had  full  scope  to- 
gratify  his  ambition ;  he  continually  enlarged  his  frontiers  on  the  most 
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firivoloos  pretencM,  whik  Spam  and  HoUand  were  too  ireak,  «nd  tlie 
'Germaaic  empire  too  much  harassed  by^  other  enemies,  to  check  his 
progress.  The  emperor  Leopold,  by  fiagrrantly  violating  the  privileges 
of  lus  Hungarian  subjects,  provoked  a  formidable  revolt ;  it  was  headed 
by  Count  Tekeli,  a  leader  possessing  great  courage  and  resolution,  and 
he  called  the  Turks  to  the  assistance  of  his  countrymen.  While  these 
•allies  were  ravaging  Silesia,  the  sultan  Mohammed  IV.  was  preparing 
one  of  the  most  formidable  armies  that  the  Ottoman  empire  had  ever 
sent  against  Christendom.  Leopold,  convinced  that  his  own  resources 
were  not  equal  to  the  crisis,  entered  into  close  alliance  with  the  cele- 
brated John  Sobieski,  who,  in  the  year  1674,  had  been  raised  to  the 
throne  of  Poland. 

Before  the  Polish  levies  could  be  completed,  the  Turkish  army, 
•commanded  by  the  grand  vizier,  Kara  Mustapha,  entered  Austria ;  the 
duke  of  Lorraine,  who  commanded  the  imperialists,  was  unable  to  re- 
sist the  progress  of  the  invaders  ;  they  advanced  rapidly,  and  at  length 
laid  siege  to  Vienna.  During  several  weeks  the  city  was  vigorously 
defended,  but,  at  length,  its  fortifications  crumbled  under  the  heavy  fire 
of  the  Turkish  artillery ;  the  suburbs  were  destroyed,  and  the  final  as- 
sault was  expected  every  moment  (a.  d.  1683).  The  garrison,  reduced 
to  despair,  was  about  to  resign  all  thoughts  of  resistance,  when  the 
banners  of  John  Sobieski,  approaching  to  their  relief,  were  seen  on  the 
hiU  of  Schellenberg.  Kara  Mustapha  led  the  main  body  of  his  forces 
to  meet  the  Poles,  while  a  body  of  twenty  thousand  men  attempted  to 
storm  the  city.  But  the  courage  of  the  garrison  was  now  revived,  and 
the  confidence  of  their  enemies  abated  ;  the  assailants  were  repelled ; 
4t  panic  seized  the  Turks ;  they  broke  at  the  first  charge  of  the  Polish 
cavalry,  and  fied  in  such^onfusion,  that  they  abandoned  their  artillery, 
baggage,  and  treasures.  Even  the  consecrated  banner  of  Mohanuned 
became  the  prize  of  the  victors,  and  was  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the  pope. 
Leopold,  in  consequence  of  this  decided  triumph,  recovered  possession 
*of  Hungary,  but  his  ingratitude  to  his  deliverers  was  as  signal  as  their 
merits. 

Louis  XIV.  had  raised  the  siege  of  Luxemburg  when  he  heard  of 
the  advance  of  the  Turks,  declaring  that  he  would  not  attack  a  Chris- 
tian prince  while  Christendom  itself  was  endangered  by  the  invasion 
of  the  infidels.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Sobieski's  valor  crushed  the 
Mohanunedans,  than  he  renewed  his  aggressions.  Spain  was  thus 
iprovoked  into  a  war  which  it  had  not  strength  to  support,  and  a  hasty 
peace  confirmed  Louis  in  his  conquests.  His  naval  power  was  steadily 
increased  at  the  same  time  ;  he  humbled  the  Algerines,  compelled  the 
republic  of  Genoa  to  submit  to  the  most  degrading  humiliations,  and  did 
not  even  spare  the  pope.  But  while  his  ambition  was  provoking  the 
resentment  of  Europe,  he  weakened  his  kingdpm  by  a  display  of  fero- 
cious bigotry,  at  the  moment  when  all  its  strength  was  required  to  re- 
sist justly-provoked  hostility.  The  religious  toleration  of  the  Hugue- 
nots had  been  secured  by  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  was  designed  to 
be  perpetual ;  Louis,  after  the  death  of  his  wisest  minister,  the  virtuous 
Colbert,  revoked  this  edict,  and  attempted  to  impose  his  .religion  on  his 
subjects  by  the  sword.  He  began  by  issuing  an  edict,  authorizing 
Huguenot  children,  above  seven  years  of  age,  to  change  their  religion 
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without  the  consent  of  their  parents ;  this  pemicious  law  introdveed 
dissension  into  the  bosom  of  families  ;  children  were  enticed  to  ingra:^ 
itude  and  disobedience  by  the  arts  of  clerical  kidnappers  who  oyer- 
spread  the  country.  The  parents  were  next  persecuted;  they  were 
excluded  from  all  public  employments  and  the  incorporations  of  the 
trades.  Bribes  were  offered  on  the  one  hand,  punishments  were  mei^ 
uced  on  the  other ;  apostacy  was  assured  of  reward,  and  the  payment 
of  conversions  became  a  heavy  charge  on  the  state.  Finally,  a  brutid 
and  licentious  soldiery  was  let  loose  on  the  hapless  protestants ;  drsr 
goons  were  sem  as  missionaries  among  them,  and  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
their  last  security,  was  formally  revoked.  Exposed  to  all  the  cruelties 
and  horrors  that  bigotry  could  dictate,  or  brutality  execute,  nearly  four 
hundred  thousand  of  the  Huguenots  abandoned  their  country,  and  caiv 
hed  into  lands  hostile  to  France,  their  wealth,  their  commercial  intelli- 
gence, their  manufacturing  industry,  and  their  desire  of  vengeancew 
The  accounts  of  their  sufferings  published  by  the  exiled  Huguenots  ia 
England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  aggravated  the  hatred  c?  France, 
which  was  spreading  through  these  countries,  and  accelerated  a  general 
war.  A  league  was  formed  by  all  the  princes  of  Germany  to  restrain 
the  encroachments  of  Louis ;  Spain  and  Holland  joined  it  as  princi- 
pals ;  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Savoy,  were  afterward  gained :  and  a 
sudden  revolution  in  England  placed  that  country  at  the  head  of  the 
confederacy. 

James  II.  succeeded  to  the  English  crown  on  tlie  death  of  his  brother 
Charles ;  he  commenced  his  reign  by  liberal  promises,  which  procured 
him  general  popularity,  notwithstanding  his  open  adheuon  to  the  Ro- 
mish church,  and  his  going  to  mass  with  all  the  ensigns  of  regal  dig- 
nity. But  there  were  many  discontented  spirits  who  lamented  his  ac- 
cession, and  these  secretly  instigated  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  natup 
ral  son  of  Charles  II.,  to  assert  his  mother's  marriage,  and  his  own 
consequent  claim  to  the  throne.  Monmouth  was  a  weak,  vain  man ; 
he  readily  adopted  the  scheme,  and  in  concert  with  the  earl  of  Argyie, 
prepared  for  the  simultaneous  invasion  of  Scotland  and  England.  Ar- 
ffyle,  who  was  the  first,  readily  effected  a  landing  in  Scotland,  but  soon 
S>und  that  the  country  was  not  so  ripe  for  revolt  as  he  4iad  believed. 
Surrounded  by  superior  forces,  he  attempted  to  force  his  way  into  the 
disaffected  part  of  the  western  counties,  but  his  followers  gradually 
abandoned  him ;  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  expiated  his  imprudence  on  the  scaffold.  In  the  meantime,  Mon- 
mouth had  landed  in  the  west  of  England,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  enthusiasm.  Encouraged  by  the  proofs  of  attachment  he  received, 
he  ventured  to  attack  the  royal  army  encamped  at  Sedgemoor,  near 
Bridge  water.  But  the  cowardice  of  Lord  Grey,  who  commanded  the 
horse,  and  the  incapacity  of  Monmouth  himself,  proved  fatal  to  the  in- 
surgents ;  they  were  routed  with  great  slaughter,  and  their  unfortunate 
leader,  after  wandering  about  several  days  in  great  distress,  was  taken 
prisoner. 

James  II.  induced  the  unhappy  Monmouth  to  degrade  himself  by  a 
mean  supplication  for  life,*  and  then  informed  him  ^t  his  offence  was 

*  Monmouth  displayed  great  fimmess  and  intrepidity  on  the  scaffold.    The  exe» 
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too  gmiit  to  be  psidoned.    The  cToehiee  exercised  on  all  suspected  of 
haTing  shared  in  the  insurrection,  hj  the  inhuman  Colonel  Kirke,  and 
the  s^  more  infamous  Judge  Jeffries,  were  shocking  to  human  nature ; 
they  spread  general  consternation  through  the  western  counties,  but  at 
the  same  time  they  excited  a  spirit  of  secret  hostility  to  the  tyrannical 
king.     Encouraged  by  his  success,  James  resolved  to  dispense  widi 
the  test  acts,  by  which  catholics  were  excluded  from  the  public  ser- 
Tice,  and,  finding  ^e  parliament  opposed  to  his  views,  he  dissolved 
that  body.     Eleven  out  of  the  twelve  judges  asserted  that  the  dispens- 
ing power  was  an  essential  part  of  the  royal  prerogative  ;  and  the  king, 
fortified  by  their  opinion,  gave  several  places  of  trust  to  catholic  lords 
and  gentlemen.     The  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland  was  intrusted  to  the 
«arl  of  T3rTconnell,  a  zealous  adherent  of  the  Romish  church ;  many 
4>f  the  catholics,  who  felt  that  their  religion  was  the  cause  of  their  be- 
ing deprived  of  their  estates,  began  to  look  forward  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Act  of  Land  Settlement,  and  several  of  the  more  timorous  protestants 
sought  refiige  in  England.     Their  representations,  and  the  tales  of  hor- 
xor  related  by  the  exiled  Huguenots,  filled  the  nation  with  a  general 
hatred  of  popery ;  the  king,  however,  unconscious  of  his  increasing 
^mpopularity,  unwisely  deprived  himself  of  his  chief  security  by  quar- 
lelling  with  the  church.     He  commenced  by  endeavoring  to  open  the 
doors  of  the  universities  to  catholics  ;  more  opposition  was  offered  than 
had  been  anticipated,  but  the  king  persevered,  and  a  catholic,  named 
Parker,  was  installed  into  the  presidency  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford. 
Although  there  was  much  discontent  m  England,  no  project  had  as 
yet  been  formed  against  the  king  ;  it  was  believed  that  Mary  of  Mode- 
na,  James's  queen,  would  never  have  any  children,  and  the  nation  was 
disposed  to  wait  quietly  for  the  accession  of  one  of  his  daughters  by  his 
former  marriage,  both  of  whom  were  known  to  be  strongly  attached  to 
the  church  of  England.     Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of  James  by  Anne 
Hyde,  was  married  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  engaged  in  sup- 
porting the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  protestant  religion  against  the 
ambition  and  bigotry  of  Liouis  XIY. ;  she  was  less  popular  in  England 
than  her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  known  to  be  fondly  attached,  and 
it  was  generally  believed  that  she  would  relax  the  laws  against  prot- 
estant dissenters,  if  ever  she  came  to  the  throne,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  attachment  of  her  husband  to  presbyterian  principles.     She  was, 
however,  childless,  and  the  national  hope  of  a  protestant  successor  to 
the  throne  centred  in  her  sister. 

The  princess  Anne,  afterward  queen,  had  been  educated  in  the  strict- 
est principles  of  the  Anglican  church  by  her  maternal  grandfather,  the 
celebrated  earl  of  Clarendon.  She  was  married  to  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  by  whom  she  had  several  children,  all  of  whom,  except  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  either  died  in  their  infancy,  or  were  still-bom. 
She  was  the  favorite  child  of  her  father,  and  nothing  had  ever  occurred 
to  interrupt  their  affection,  until  nearly  at  the  same  time  James's  queen 

cationer,  toached  with  pity,  or  respect  for  the  victim's  noble  bearing,  struck  him 
three  times  without  effect^  and  then  threw  aside  the  axe,  declaring  he  was  unaUe 
to  perform  his  office.  The  sheriff  compelled  him  to  renew  hi^  efforts,  and  the 
head  of  the  anhappy  duke  was  at  length  sevwed  from  his  body. 
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a^eared  likely  to  give  an  heir  to  the  throne,  and  he  himself  became 
inr(^ved  in  a  contest  with  the  church  of  England. 

Anxious  to  relieve  the  catholics  from  the  civil  disabilities  under 
which  they  labored,  as  a  monarch  of  the  same  religion  as  themselves 
must  naturally  have  been,  and  at  the  same  time  desirous  to  obtain  the 
support  of  so  powerful  a  body  as  the  protestant  dissenters,  in  the  new 
course  of  policy  which  he  meditated,  James  published  a  new  declara* 
tion  of  indulgence,  suspending  aH'the  penal  laws  against  every  species 
of  dissent,  and  soon  after  issued  a  proclamation  commanding  it  to  be 
read  in  churches.  The  legality  of  such  a  command  was  questioned  by 
the  prelates,  for  though  royal  declarations  had  been  read  in  churches 
with  their  sanction  during  the  preceding  reign,  considerable  doubts 
were  entertained  of  the  king's  power  to  suspend  the  penal  laws,  and  in 
fact,  such  an  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  had  been  pronounced  un- 
constitutional by  the  best  lawyers  of  the  kingdom.  Had  the  declaration 
related  to  a  less  obnoxious  matter  than  the  virtual  abrogation  of  the 
laws  against  non-conformity,  which  had  been  only  procured  by  the 
most  vigorous  exertions  of  the  hierarchy,  it  is  probable  that  the  king's 
orders  might  have  been  obeyed :  but  it  was  unwise  to  call  upon  the 
English  prelates  to  undo  their  work,  and  to  proclaim  in  the  churches 
that  they  had  hitherto  pursued  an  erroneous  course  of  policy.  It  was 
also  known  that  the  great  majority  of  the  English  dissenters,  far  from, 
being  grateful  for  the  king's  favor,  viewed  his  edict  of  toleration  with 
suspicion,  believing  that  it  was  not  intended  to  serve  them,  but  to  ad- 
TBoce  the  cause  of  popery. 

Under  these  circumstances  six  bishops,  in  concert  with  Sancroft  the 
primate,  prepared  a  remonstrance  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  king, 
which  stated,  in  firm  but  respectful  language,  their  reasons  for  refusing 
''to  comply  with  his  injunctions.  •  When  this  document  was  presented 
to  James,  he  wis  so  violently  enraged,  that  he  ordered  the  prelates  to 
be  arrested  on  the  charge  of  having  uttered  a  seditious  libel,  and  as 
they  all  refused  to  find  bail,  they  were  committed  to  the  Tower. 

At  this  crisis  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  archbishop,  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  who  ought  in  virtue 
of  his  office  to  have  been  present  on  the  occasion,  gave  rise  to  a  report 
that  he  had  been  purposely  removed  out  of  the  way,  lest  he  should  de- 
tect the  king  and  queen  in  their  attempts  to  impose  a  spurious  child  on 
the  nation.  This  monstrous  tale  was  studiously  circulated ;  and  though 
the  queen's  delivery  had  been  as  public  as  decency  would  permit,  the 
story  that  the  prince  of  Wales  was  supposititious  was  received  with 
equal  credulity  in  England  and  Holland.  James  at  first  paid  no  regard 
to  the  reports  which  were  in  circulation,  but  when  he  learned  that  the 
prayers  for  the  young  prince  were  discontinued  in  his  daughter's  chapel 
at  the  Hague,  he  remonstrated  very  strongly  on  the  subject,  but  was 
Ibrced  to  rest  satisfied  with  excuses  so  disingenuous  that  their  falla- 
ciousness was  transparent. 

As  the  king,  according  to  the  constitution  as  settled  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  the  head  of  the  English  church,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
some  collision  when  the  monarch  professed  a  religion  at  variance  with 
that  of  the  establishment ;  and  though  such  an  evil  might  be  endured 
for  a  season,  the  members  of  a  protestant  establishment  naturally  shrunk 
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fitom  the  prospect  of  being  goyerned  by  a  oontinued  sacceseion  of  Ro* 
mish  sovereigns.  The  birth  of  a  prince  of  Wales  forced  men  to  take^ 
into  serious  consideration  the  position  of  the  church  and  the  country, 
especially  as  it  took  place  at  a  time  when  seven  prelates  of  the  church 
were  persecuted  by  its  head  for  defending  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
proper  privileges  of  the  established  reUgion.  Such  an  anomaly  was 
too  glaring  to  escape  notice,  and  James  exhibited  extraordinary  weak- 
ness in  forcing  it  on  the  consideration  of  the  country.  There  never, 
perhaps,  was  a  trial  which  excited  such  interest  as  that  of  the  seven 
bishops  for  the  pretended  libel  contained  in  their  petition  to  the  king. 
The  best  lawyers  in  England  were  engaged  on  each  side,  and  the 
question  between  prerogative  and  privilege  was  never  more  ably  deba- 
ted. The  trial  lasted  during  the  whole  of  the  day.  In  the  evening 
the  jury  were  desired  to  retire  and  consider  their  verdict.  They  re- 
mained together  in  close  consultation  all  night,  without  fire  or  candle : 
great  difference  of  opinion  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  them,  for 
it  was  not  until  ten  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  that  they  pro* 
Bounced  the  acquittal  of  the  prelates. 

'*  The  moment  the  verdict  was  pronounced,"  says  the  earl  of  Claren- 
don, who  was  present,  '*  there  was  a  wonderful  shout,  that  one  would 
have  thought  the  hall  had  cracked." — **  The  loud  shouts  and  joyful  ac- 
clamations were,"  as  Sir  John  Reresby  expresses,  "  a  rebellion  in 
Boise,  though  not  in  intention."  From  London  the  tumultuous  sounds 
of  joy  extended  rapidly  into  the  country,  and  a  well-known  expressicm 
of  James  is  preserved,  on  hearing  acclamations,  even  among  the  soldiers 
in  his  camp  at  Hounslow.  He  was  told  by  his  general.  Lord  Faver- 
sham,  of  whom  he  had  inquired  the  cause  of  the  noise,  that  it  was 
nothing  but  the  rejoicing  of  the  soldiers  for  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops. 
«  Do  you  call  that  nothmg  ?"  he  replied,  *'  but  so  much  the  worse  for 
them."  Bonfires  were  nwde,  aud  the  bells  of  the  chtrches  rung  not 
only  in  London,  but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country  towns,  as  soon  as 
the  news  of  the  acquittal  reached  them,  although  ihe  strictest  orders 
were  given  to  prevent  such  proceedings.  So  strong  was  the  general 
feeling,  that  though  several  persons  were  indicted  at  the  next  sessions 
for  Middlesex  for  riotous  behavior,  yet  the  grand  jury  would  not  find 
bills  against  them,  though  they  were  sent  out  no  less  than  three  times. 
It  is  stated  further,  that  the  churches  of  London  were  crowded  on  that 
forenoon  with  multitudes,  eager  to  pour  forth  their  gratitude  to  Grod  for 
this  great  deliverance.  "  O  what  a  sight  was  that,"  says  Nichols,  "  to 
behold  the  people  crowding  into  the  churches  to  return  thanks  to  God 
for  so  great  a  blessing,  wiUi  the  greatest  earnestness  and  ecstacy  of 
joy,  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven ;  to  see  illuminations  in  every 
window  and  bonfires  at  every  door,  and  to  hear  the  bells  throughout  all 
the  city  ringing  out  peals  of  joy  for  the  wonderful  deliverance." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  popular  excitement,  and  most  probably  in 
consequence  of  it,  that  the  project  of  a  revolution  was  first  formed.  In 
order  to  form  a  right  estimate  of  this  great  event,  which  for  nearly  half  a 
century  became  the  great  turning  point  of  European  policy,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  a  brief  retrospect,  in  order  to  explain  the  position  of 
parties  in  England.  From  the  time  of  the  restoration,  a  party,  consisting 
of  a  few  nobles  and  %  very  large  body  of  bountiy  genUemen,  labored  to 
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iBtroduce  so  nmch  of  the  principles  of  the  old  comaMMiwealth  ss  ooa* 

sisted  in  restraining  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  the  ecclesiastical  priv- 
ileges of  the  establishment.  They  were  at  first  called  the  puritanical, 
and  afterward  the  whig  party ;  they  were  animated  by  a  perfect  horror 
of  popery,  or  of  anything  which  seemed  approaching  to  it,  but  they  were 
more  favorable  to  the  protestant  non-conformists  than  to  tbe  episcopal 
clergy,  and  their  main  strength  rested  on  the  support  of  the  protestant 
dissenters.  Except  in  hatred  of  popery,  the  English  people  of  that  day 
had  little  community  of  feeling  with  the  whig  leaders ;  the  rigid  rule  of 
the  presbyteries  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  and  Cromwell,  when 
the  most  innocent  amusements  were  strictly  prohibited,  had  alienated 
the  lower  orders,  and  though  they  were  rallied  round  the  whigs  for  a 
time  when  the  perjuries  of  Titus  Oates  and  his  associates  had  filled  the 
nation  with  senseless  terror,  the  reaction  against  this  delusion  had  re- 
duced the  party  to  more  than  its  former  weakness,  and  it  had  found 
little  support  out  of  doors  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  exclude  James 
from  succeeding  to  the  throne  on  account  of  his  obnoxious  religion. 
Another  reason  for  the  small  amount  of  popular  favor  enjoyed  by  the 
whig  party  was  the  notorious  fact  that  many  of  the  leaders,  in  spite  of 
their  loud  professions  of  patriotism,  accepted  bribes  from  foreign  pow- 
ers. Some  took  money  from  Holland,  others  from  France,  and  not  a 
few  from  both  governments,  excusing  such  conduct  to  themselves  by 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  foreign  support  to  resist  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown,  and  the  many  advantages  of  position  enjoyed  by  the  coiut 
party.  The  more  ardent  whigs  had  raised  a  rebellion  against  James,  to 
give  the  crown  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  and  the  ease  with  which  that 
rebellion  was  crushed  seemed  to  prove  the  extinction  of  their  power  as 
a  party.  James  certainly  undervalued  them,  and  had  he  not  taken 
measures  which  constrained  a  coalition,  between  them  and  their  rivals, 
he  might  have  continued  to  despise  the  English  whigs  with  impunity. 
Matters  were  very  different  in  Scotland :  presbyterianism  was  there 
the  favored  religion  of  the  nation,  and  prelacy  was  scarcely  less  hated 
than  popery.  So  far  as  the  important  question  of  church  government 
was  concerned,  the  Scotch  were  whigs  and  something  more,  but  James 
and  his  court  made  little  account  of  Scotland  ;  they  had  taken  no  warn- 
ing from  the  fate  of  Charles  I.,  which  had  been  decided  by  a  Scottish 
army. 

A  far  more  powerful  party  was  known  by  the  names  of  prelatists, 
cavaliers,  or  tories  ;  it  included  the  great  majority  of  the  nobiUty,  tbe  * 
entire  body  of  the  clergy,  a  large  proportion  of  the  country  gentlemen, 
and  in  general  the  masses  of  the  agricultural  and  laboring  population, 
so  far  as  the  latter  were  capable  of  forming  any  opinion,  or  selecting  a 
party.  Their  great  principle  of  union  was  to  support  the  exclusive  su- 
premacy of  the  church  of  England,  and  to  extend  the  influence  o(  that 
sovereign  in  his  capacity  of  head  of  that  church :  their  rallying  cry  was 
"  church  and  king,"  in  which  church  came  first  not  only  in  name  but  in 
reality.  From  the  very  moment  of  James's  accession,  the  tories  found 
themselves  in  an  awkward  and  false  position.  They  had  long  taught 
the  doctrines  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  passive  obedience  to  the 
will  of  the  sovereign,  denouncing  all  resistance  as  sinful ;  but  when  the 
monarch  began  to  exercise  his  prerogatives  as  head  of  the  church,  in  a 
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spirit  of  direct  hostility  to  the  principles  on  which  the  church  had  heen 
established,  they  found  themselres  invoked  in  difficulties  which  ereiy 
day  became  more  embarrassing.  The  trial  of  the  bishops  was  the  crisis 
of  their  loyalty  ;  it  was  not  unjustly  regarded  as  a  kind  of  declaration 
of  war  by  the  monarch  against  the  national  establishment,  and  all  the 
friends  of  that  establishment  felt  themselves  coerced  to  take  measures 
for  its  defence  and  protection.  It  is  true  that  the  adoption  of  such  meas- 
ures was  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  and 
80  far  a  concession  to  the  principles  of  their  old  adversaries  the  whigs ; 
hence  the  first  movements  t>f  the  tories  to  join  in  inviting  the  prince  of 
Orange  to  England  were  slow  and  unsteady,  and  the  most  for  which 
ihey  looked  was  that  the  prince  might  act  as  mediator  between  the 
king,  the  church,  and  the  nation. 

We  have  next  to  examine  the  connexion  between  the  position  of  the 
king  of  England  in  relation  to  the  general  politics  of  Europe.  At  this 
period  the  arbitrary  designs  of  Louis  XIV.  had  excited  universal  dis- 
trust, and  alliances  were  secretly  formed  to  resist  his  designs,  whether 
covert  or  avowed,  to  the  different  districts  and  territories  over  which  he 
sought  to  extend  his  sway.  England  was  prevented  from  joining  in 
this  coalition  only  by  the  strict  alliance  between  its  monarch  and  Louis, 
and  hence  the  reign  of  James  was  odious  to  the  princes  of  Germany, 
the  houses  ^f  Spain  and  Austria,  and  even  to  the  pope  himself,  who 
had  been  harshly  treated  by  the  French  monarch,  stripped  of  his  terri- 
tory of  Avignon,  and  menaced  with  further  injuries.  Holland  was  still 
more  deeply  interested  in  detaching  England  from  the  French  alliance  : 
Louis  had  openly  avowed  his  intentions  to  destroy  its  independence, 
and  if  he  had  procured  the  promised  support  of  the  naval  power  of 
England,  the  Dutch  would  in  all  probability  have  become  subjects  of 
France.  The  combination  of  parties  by  which  the  prince  of  Orange 
was  invited  into  England,  had  little  unity  in  itself,  and  might  have  been 
dissolved  in  a  moment  if  James  had  shown  a  disposition  to  adopt  concil- 
iatory measures  and  regain  the  friendship  of  the  tories  and  churchmen. 
William  was  well  aware  of  these  circumstances,  and  made  the  most 
vigorous  exertions  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  the  crisis.  While 
he  was  thus  engaged,  the  invasion  of  western  Grermany  by  Louis  XIV. 
without  the  formsdity  of  a  declaration  of  war,  and  the  fearful  ravages 
perpetrated  by  the  French  in  the  palatinate,  excited  universal  alarm  and 
indignation  throughout  Europe.  The  states  of  Holland  immediately 
placed  their  fleets  and  armies  at  the  disposal  of  William  ;  he  set  sail 
with  a  powerful  armament,  and  on  the  5th  of  November,  1688,  landed 
safely  at  Torbay. 

The  perplexity  into  which  all  parties  were  thrown  by  the  landing  of 
William  was  almost  ludicrous.  At  first  he  was  joined  by  so  few  par- 
tisans, that  he  began  to  think  of  returning ;  then  on  a  sudden  the  nobles 
and  leading  men  of  England  flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters  ;  the  favor- 
ite oflicers  of  James,  those  who  were  solely  indebted  to  him  for  rank 
and  fortune,  even  his  favorite  daughter  Anne,  joined  in  the  general  de- 
fection— while  he,  sinking  at  once  into  despondency,  abandoned  his 
army,  and  after  a  brief  delay  in  London,  fled  to  France.  It  is  unlortu- 
nately  true  that  the  prince  of  Orange  made  use  of  many  dishoncMrable 
artifices  to  terrify  the  unfortunate  monarch,  and  induce  him  to  seek  safe- 
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t^  in  flight ;  but  James  seems'  to  bav^  adopted  the  fatal  resolution  of 

abandoning  his  kingdom,  in  &e  belief  that  the  complicated  embarrass- 
ments oi  patties  would  liead  to  bis  recall ;  and  disi  returning  at  the  head 
of  t,  Frentih  ailnj,  he  might  yet  triumph  ov^r  ail  his  enemies.  Contf- 
dence  in  the  power  of  Ixmis  Xi V.  had  been  his  bane  from  the  beg»- 
ning,  and  his  connexion  with  that  detested  monarch  was  the  principd 
cau^e  of  hi#dymg  in  eiile. 

*  William  assumed  so  much  of  lo jal  pbwer  as  to  summon  s  conrention 
to  i^gnlate  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  Three  proposals  were  made  to 
this  body :  first,  that  terms  should  be  made  with  Jfaaies,  and  th<e  chief 
tfdminitftndon  intrust^  to  the  prince  of  Orangid  as  lieutena&t-geiiend 
6f  the  kingdom ;  ^condly,  that  me  flight  of  Jfames  shoidd  be  taken  as 
asi  abdication,  And  a  regency  proclaimed,  with  the  prince  of  Orange  d 
Its  head ;  itnd  thirdly,  that  the  throne  should  be  declared  vvciuit,  and 
Williatti  and  Mary  declared  king  and  queen  of  Engtand.  The  first  pro^ 
posal  was  the  most  acceptable  to  the  consistent  tories,  including  die  pri^ 
mate,  Sancroft,  and  several  of  the  bishops  whom  James  had  so  recently 
prosecuted,  but  the  gi^at  majority  felt  me  abirardity  of  tuning  a  kins 
mit  for  Che  mere  puniose  of  calling  him  back,  and  it  had  already  passed 
into  a  proverb  that  'Mhe  wont  of  dl  revohitioiis  was  a  restoration." 

In  the  cOnsidetation  (^  tho  seeond  propositioii  was  involved  the  qae0s> 
tion  of  thd  legitimacy  of  the  prince  xA  Wales,  which  nobody  really  doubts 
4^,  but  ahnost  everybody  affected  to  deny.    There  were,  however,  gireat 

retical  difiSculties  in  recognisittf  the  infant  prince  as  heir  loathe  crown', 
•ras  tolerably  certain  that  JamM'wodd  not  consent  to  reside  in 
France,  and  send  his  son  to  b^  educated  as  a  protestantin  England ;  the 
princesses'  Mary  and  Anne  were  naturally  opposed  to  a  plan  which 
would  have  deprived  them  of  their  fbndly-cherished  hopes  of  wearing  a 
crown,  and  Wiitiam  had  taken  pains  to  make  it  known  that  if  a  regency 
should  be  determined  upon,  somebody  else  nmst  be  sought  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  regent. 

In  fact,  &e  circumstances  of  the  tiine  rendered  &o  third  plan  tin) 
only  one  possible  to  be  adopted  ;  but  the  majoriQr  t/i  those  who  voted 
lor  conferring  the  crown  on  WiUtam  and  Mary  did  so  with  undisguised 
reluctance,  as  men  submitting  to  a'  painfU  necessity.  The  subsequent 
eflbfts  of  James  to  recover  his  dominioiiB  by  the  aid  of  French  arma- 
ments completed  the  alienation  of  the  English  people  from  his  came, 
while  the  cowardice  and  incapacity  he  displayed  in  Ireland,  particularly 
ait  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  led  to  the  utter  ruin  of  his  nnfbrtunate  partr- 
sitns  in  that  cottntry.  Louis  Was  himself  injured  by  his  efforts  in  favor 
of  the  dethroned  king :  his  futile  attempts  to  invade  England,  his  in<» 
trigues  to  provoke  insurrections,  and  his  <;ontinued  menaces  of  conquest, 
provoked  and  kispt  alive  against  him  the  flam6  of  popular  indignation  in 
Great  Britain,  and  induced  the  people  to  bear  the  brunt  of  eipensiv^ 
continental  wars,  in  which  England  Was  very  remotely  and  indiretHly 
eoncemed,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  restraining  his  ambition.  It  was  in 
the  same  way  at  a  later  period  that  Napoleon's  menace  of  invading 
England,  excited  a  spirit  among  the  pe<^le  which  led  them  similaily  to 
fight  &e  battle  of  continental  Europe,  and  pay  its  sovereigns  for  itiaiB* 
tatning  their  own  independence. 

37 
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Section  IV. — 0€neral  Histary  of  Europe,  from  (he  League  of  Jmg$hwrg  ta 

the  Formation  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 

Thb  domestic  hi8tor7  of  England,  during  the  reign  of  Wiltiam  IIL, 
IB  80  remotely  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  war  to  restrain  the 
ambition  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  it  will  be  convenient  to  limit  our  attention 
to  the  former  before  commencing  the  narrative  of  the  latter.  Several 
parties,  as  we  have  seen,  joined  in  effecting  the  revolutiln ;  scarcely 
had  they  succeeded,  when  their  old  jealousies  were  renewed  with  ag- 
gravated fury.  The  Scottish  convention  made  the  establishment  df 
presbyterianism  an  essential  part  of  the  settlement  of  the  crown ;  the 
protestant  sectarians  in  England  were  thus  encouraged  to  hope  for  some 
modifications  in  the  discipline  of  the  English  church ;  they  did  obtain  a 
general  toleration,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the  toiy  or  high-church  parly. 
Ireland  remained  faithful  to  James,  though  William  not  only  offerod 
wealth  and  dignity  to  the  lord-lientenant,  Tyroonnell,  but  promised  to 
secure  the  catholics  in  their  civil  rights,  and  give  them  one  third  of  ih» 
churches. 

But  the  protestants,  who  had  so  recently  been  secnrod  in  their  lands 
by  the  acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  conscious  that  the  jnatice  of 
their  titles  would  not  bear  a  very  rigid  scrutiny,  and  dreading  that,  under 
a  catholic  monarch  and  a  cadK>lic  parliament,  these  acta  might  be  re- 
pealed, boldly  took  up  arms,  and  atoned  for  their  deficiency  of  niunber 
by  martial  vigor  and  a  daring  spirit.  They  felt  that  under  Cromwell 
they  had  won  their  possessions  by  the  sword,  and  by  the  sword  th^ 
were  resolved  to  retain  them.  Some  of  them  formed  guerilla  bandi^ 
and  scoured  the  country ;  otheta  threw  themselves  into  Londonderry, 
Enniskillen,  and  other  garrison  towns,  resolved  to  hold  out  until  ud 
could  arrive  from  England.  James,  with  a  small  French  force,  pro* 
ceeded  to  Ireland,  and  convened  a  parliament  in  Dublin.  The  act  of 
Settlement  was  repealed,  and  all  the  protestants  who  favored,  or  were 
supposed  to  favor,  the  prince  of  Orange,  were  declared  guilty  of  high 
treason.  But  in  the  meantime,  the  adherents  of  the  abdicated  monarch 
had  been  ruined  in  Scotland  by  the  loss  of  their  leader,  the  brave  Vis- 
count Dundee,  who  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory.  The  Highlanders  who 
followed  his  standard  dispersed,  and  the  Jacobite  party  had  no  person 
of  sufficient  influence  to  collect  another  army.  James  began  his  opeia^ 
tions  in  Ireland  by  the  siege  of  Londonderry ;  it  was  nobly  defended  by 
the  inhabitants,  whose  religious  enthusiasm  more  than  supplied  their 
deficiency  in  martial  diaciplme.  They  were,  however,  on  the  point  of 
sinking  under  the  joint  sufferings  of  fatigue  and  famine,  when  a  rein- 
forcement arrived  from  England,  with  provision  and  ammunition,  upon 
which  the  besiegers  abandoned  their  undertaking. 

Ere  James  could  recover  from  this  disaster,  me  duke  of  Schomberg 
landed  at  Canickfergus  with  ten  thousand  men ;  but  as  the  operations 
of  this  general  were  too  slow  for  the  impatience  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, WUliam  followed  with  a  considerable  reinforcement,  and  hasted 
to  meet  his  father-in-law.  The  hostile  armies  met  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1690,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Boyne ;  the  skill  of  William  procured 
him  a  victory,  which  the  cowardice  of  James  rendered  decisiw  ;  he 
fled  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  scarcely  halting  in  Dublin  hasted  to 
take  shipping  at  Watexford  for  Fiapce,  abandoning  his  faithful  subjects 
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to  their  fate.  The  Irish,  though  forsaken,  did  not  despair ;  they  threw 
themselves  into  Limerick,  which  William  immediately  invested,  but 
was  finally  forced  to  raise  the  siege.  This  failure  was,  however,  com- 
pensated by  the  success  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough,  in  Mimster,  who 
with  five  thousand  men  reduced  Cork,  Kinsale,  and  some  other  places 
of  less  importance.  But  Ireland  was  not  yet  subdued,  and  William 
hitrusted  the  completion  of  the  task  to  Baron  Ginckle,  who  took  AtJi- 
kme  almost  in  the  presence  of  the  Irish  army,  chiefly  through  the  neg- 
ligence of  St.  Ruth,  whom  Louis  had  sent  over  at  the  request  of  James. 
Stung  with  remorse,  St.  Ruth  hazarded  a  batde  at  Aughrim,  but  he  was 
defeated  and  slain.  The  Irish  a  second  time  sought  shelter  in  Limer- 
ick, which  Ginckle  once  more  besieged.  All  parties  were  now  weary 
of  the  war,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Limerick,  by  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  catholics  should  enjoy  the  same  toleration  as  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. ;  that  they  should  be  restored  to  the  privileges  of 
subjects,  on  taking  ^e  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  that  as  many  as  chose 
to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  late  monareh  should  be  transported  to  the 
continent  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  .About  ten  thousand  men 
took  advantage  of  the  last  article,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  Irish 
brigades,  were  taken  into  the  service  of  the  king  of  France. 

William  had,  in  the  meantime,  become  disgusted  with  the  constitu- 
tional jealousy  of  the  whigs,  and  had  sought  the  friendship  of  the  tories, 
who  were  remaritable  for  their  zealous  support  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
But  a  sanguinaiy  act  of  vengeance,  the  massacre  of  the  Macdonalds  of 
Glencoe,  under  circumstances  of  great  treachery,  brought  so  much  odium 
on  the  new  govenmient,  that  James  began  to  entertain  some  hopes  of 
a  restoration.  The  Macdonalds  had  recognised  the  new  government  a 
day  later  than  that  named  in  the  act  of  parliament,  but  as  their  allegiance 
was  formally  accepted  by  the  authorities,  they  believed  themselves  in 
perfect  security.  A  military  force  was  received  into  their  glens  with- 
out distrust  or  suspicion.  But  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night,  the  sol- 
diers, pursuant  to  previous  orders,  rose  upon  their  hosts,  set  fire  to  die 
houses,  and  shot  down  the  wretched  inhabitants  as  they  attempted  to 
escape  firom  the  flames. 

This  atrocity  excited  universal  indignation  throughout  Europe  ;  the 
French  king  hoped  that  it  wotdd  enable  him  to  replace  James  on  the 
throne  ;  and  had  he  been  able  immediately  to  transport  his  forces  across 
the  channel,  the  liberties  of  England  and  the  crown  of  William  would 
have*  been  exposed  to  serious  danger.  A  camp  was  formed  between 
Cherbourg  and  La  Hogue  ;  twenty  thousand  Irish  and  French  soldiers 
were  prepared  to  invade  England,  and  a  poweriul  navy  was  equipped 
to  support  the  expedition.  The  whole  was  frustrated  by  the  valor  of 
the  British  seamen  ;  Admiral  Russell  having  formed  a  junction  with  a 
Dutch  squadron,  attacked  the  French  fleet  off  La  Hogue,  burned  sev- 
eral of  their  men-of-war  and  transports,  and  drove,  the  rest  into  their 
haibors.  James  beheld  from  the  shore  this  annihilation  of  his  hopes, 
but  could  not  forbear  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  valor  of  his  former 
subjects.* 

The  death  of  Queen  Maiy  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites,  as  the 

*  When  he  aaw  the  French  fleet  set  on  fire,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ah  I  none  bat  my 
brave  English  tars  eonld  have  performed  fo  gallant  an  action  f" 
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paitiaans  of  tbe  StuitrtB  were  called ;  but  insfead  ofopeii  rebtdfion,  tkef 
reaolred  to  romore  the  king  by  assaasmation.  The  plot  waa  diacovered, 
and  the  nation  was  so  disgusted  with  the  intended  treachery,  that  Wil* 
liam  was  restored  to  all  hia  fcHrmer  popularity.  From  this  tame  to  the 
accession  o£  Queen  Anne,  there  is  littlefworthy  of  note  in  the  domescio 
history  of  England.  On  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  last 
protestant  heir  to  the  crown,  an  act  was  passed  by  which  die  eventual 
succession  was  settled  on  Sophia,  dutchess  dowager  of  Hanorer,  and 
her  heirs,  being  protestants  (a.  d.  1701).  She  was  the  grand*daugfater 
of  James  I.,  by  the  pnnoess  Elisabeth,  married  to  the  unfortunate  elec* 
tor-palatine,  rarty  animosities  between  the  whigs  and  toiies  were 
occasionally  violent,  and  William  III.  was  not  always  on  the  beet  of 
terms  with  his  paiiiament. 

The  emperor  Leopold,  the  head  of  the  league  of  Augsburg,  was  & 
prince  of  great  abilities,  sullied,  however,  too  crften,  by  cruelty  and  big* 
otiy.  Though  the  chief  of  a  confederacy  for  mamtaining  His  liberties 
of  Europe,  he  trampled  on  the  privileges  of  his  Hungarian  sub^ecls^  and 
persecuted  the  protestants.  But  the  overthrow  of  the  Turics  at  Vienna, 
and  the  subsequent  capture  of  Belgrade,  left  the  discontented  without 
on  ally,  and  they  were  forced  to  submit  in  silence.  Louis  was  not 
daunted  by  the  power  of  the  league ;  he  aasombled  two  armies  in  Flan- 
dersy  sent  a  third  to  check  the  Spaniaids  in  Catakmia,  and,  to  form  a. 
barrier  on  the  side  of  Germany,  ravaged  the  Palatinate  with  fire  and 
sword  (a.  d.  1688).  This  barbarous  ^ilic^  filled  Europe  with  horror ; 
men,  wcMnen,  and  children,  driven  from  their  habitations,  in  the  inolero- 
ent  month  oi  Febraary,  wandered  by  the  light  of  dieir  own  burning 
houses  over  the  fioaen  fields,  and  Ml  victims  by  thousands  to  cold  and. 
hunger.  Nor  did  this  detestaUe  expedient  produce  the  desired  eflect ; 
ihe  German  armies,  in  the  cmautng  campaign,  gained  several  important 
triumphs.  I:iOuis  sought  to  recovwr  bis  former  superiority  by  nobler 
means ;  he  intrusted  b&  armies  to  new  generals  of  appioved  tslemc,  and 
the  fortune  of  the  wao'  instantly  changed.  Savoy  wbs  overrun  by  the 
French  marshal  Gatinat;  Marshal  Luxemburg  gained  a  brilliaiil  victory 
over  the  allies  in  Flanders ;  the  united  Dutch  and  English  fiesta  were 
defeated  off  Beachy  Head,  and  the  Spaniards  were  searcd^y  able  to  de- 
fend Gatalonia  (a.  d.  1690).  Little  was  done  on  the  side  of  Germany, 
fiur  the  emperor  was  once  more  assailed  by  Tekeii  and  the  Twrks^ 
whose  progress  threatened  die  rain  of  his  hereditary  dominions^  Had 
this  course  of  fortune  continued,  Louis  must  have  become  the  master  of 
EiuN^,  but  in  the  following  campaigns,  the  TurkSy  deprived  of  all  thsir 
advantagea,  left  the  emperor,  at  leisure  to  watch  his  western  frontiers^ 
and  Caiinat  was  driven  from  Italy  by  the  duke  of  Savoy.  But  in  Flan- 
ders the; French  oontinued  to  be  eminently  successful.  Mens  and  Na- 
mur  were  taken  in  spite  of  aH.the  efibrts  which  the  united  forces  of  the 
English  and  Duloh  could  make  for  thsir  relief,  and  the  allies  were  de- 
Ceated  in  two  great  general  engagements  by  the  duke  of  Luxentarg. 
Buit  William  IIL  was  never  daunted  by,  ill  success^  and  he  adopted 
such  prudent  measures,  iji&i  Luxemburg  was  unable  to  derive  any  im- 
portant ad?anta|[es  from  his  victories.  Similar  success  attended  the 
armies  of  Louis  m  Savoy,  Spain,  and  Germany ;  but  the  triumphs  were 
equally  unproductive.     Even  at  sea,  notwithstanding  the  recent  less  at 
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La  Hogue,  the  Frendi  navy  lode  trramphant,  and  gained  a  decided 
•upeiiority  over  the  En^k  and  Dutch  fleets.  But  France  was  ex- 
hansted  by  these  effnrts ;  a  dreadful  famine  ravaged  the  country,  arising 
partly  from  an  unfavorable  season,  and  partly  tram  the  want  of  hands  to 
till  the  ground ;  and  the  finances  of  the  state  were  fast  falling  into  con- 
fttsum.  The  allies,  aware  of  these  circumstanoes,  made  vigorous  efibrts 
to  recover  their  losses,  but  they  were  generally  nnsuccessftd,  except  on 
the  side  of  Flanders,  where  William  recaptured  Namur,  and  thus,  in 
some  degree,  retrieved  his  military  reputation.  All  parties  became 
weary  of  a  war  in  which  miich  blood  was  shed,  much  treasure  expend- 
ed, and  no  peimanent  acquisitions  made.  Negotiations  were  com- 
menced under  the  mediation  of  Charles  XL,  of  Sweden,  at  Ryswick 
(a.  n.  1697),  and  a  treaty  concluded,  in  which  I/}uis  made  many  im- 
portast  concessions,  to  purchase  an  interval  of  tranquillity  for  his  future 
projects.  The  French  king's  renunciation  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
which  it  had  been  the  main  object  of  the  war  to  dnforce,  was  not  even 
meutknied  in  the  articles  of  pacification,  and  several  olher  omissions 
left  abvndant  grounds  for  a  renewal  of  the  war  at  no  distant  period. 

The  emperor,  though  severely  harassed  by  the  Turks,  consented  to 
the  peace  with  great  reluctance,  and  complained  bitterly  of  the  desertion 
of  his  allies.  Buft  no  one  of  the  confederates  derived  more  advantage 
from  the  treaty ;  he  was  enabled  to  direct  his  whole  force  against  the 
Ottomans,  who,  under  their  new  sukan,  Mustapha  II.,  became,  for  a 
brief  space,  fraudable  to  Europe.  The  danger  was  averted  by  the 
celebrated  Prince  Eugene,  of  Savoy,  who  now  began  to  attract  admira- 
tion. After  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  he  took  the  command  of  the  impe- 
rialists, and  encountered  Mustapha  at  Zenta,  a  small  village  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Theysse,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  The  battle  was 
brief,  but,  for  its  duration,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  on  record ;  fiileen 
thousand  Turks  were  slain,  and  eight  thousand  more  drowned  in  their 
fiight  across  the  river ;  their  artillery,  baggage,  and  ammunition,  the 
sultan's  magnificent  pavilion,  countless  standards,  and  the  great  seal  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  remained  the  priase  of  the  victors ;  the  grand  vizier, 
the  aga  of  the  janissaries,  and  twenty-seven  pachas,  were  among  the 
victims  of  this  fatal  field.  Mustapha,  having  vainly  attempted  to  retrieve 
his  losses  in  a  new  campaign,  was  forced  to  consent  to  the  peace  of 
Cark>witz,  by  which  several  provinces  were  resigned  to  the  Austrians, 
Asof  ceded  to  the  Russians,  now  fast  rising  into  importance  under  the 
adndmstration  of  the  Czar  Peter,  and  the  Venetians  gratified  by  the 
cesMOA  of  the  Morea,  anciently  called  the  Peloponnesus. 

The  declining  health  of  the  king  of  Spain,  Charles  II.,  engaged  the 
general  atteiition  of  Europe  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick :  three  princes 
were  candidates  for  the  succession,  Louis  XI V.,  the  emperor  Leopold, 
and  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  It  is  unnecessary  to  canvass  their  several 
claims,  but  it  is  manifest  that  the  general  interests  of  Europe  pointed 
to  the  electoral  prince  as  the  most  eligible  of  the  competitors.  A  secret 
treaty  of  partition  was  concluded  between  William  and  Louis,  but 
Charles  II.  received  information  of  the  transaction,  and  enraged  that 
his  dominions  should  be  shared  during  his  life,  proclaimed  the  electoral 
prince  of  Bavaria  sole  heir.  Scarcely,  however,  had  this  arrangement 
been  made,  when  that  prince  died  suddenly,  not  without  strong  suspi- 
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cions  of  poison  (▲.  d.  1699).  A  new  treaty  of  partition  was  arranged 
by  Holland,  France,  and  England,  but  the  emperor  Leopold  refused  bis 
concurrence,  expecting  to  obtain  for  his  family  the  inheritance  of  the 
whole  Spanish  monarchy.  During  these  negotiations,  the  affections  •f 
the  Scotch  were  alienated  from  William,  by  his  sacrificing  the  settle- 
ment which  they  had  established  at  a  great  expense,  on  the  isthmus  of 
Darien,  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  commercial  jeal- 
ousy of  the  English.  Could  they  have  found  leaders,  they  would 
probably  have«had  recourse  to  arms,  but  fortunately  they  were  contented 
to  vent  their  rage  in  violent  language,  and  furious  invective.  Charles  II. 
was  long  disposed  to  favor  the  Austrian  claimant  to  his  crown,  but  the 
arrogance  of  his  queen  and  her  German  favorites,  alienated  the  nation 
from  the  court  of  Vienna,  while  the  Spanish  nobility  and  clergy  urged 
the  dying  monarch  to  bestow  the  sovereignty  on  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
Charles  applied  to  the  pope  for  advice ;  Innocent  XII.,  who  then  filled 
the  pontifical  chair,  was  very  jealous  of  the  progress  of  the  Austrian 
power  in  Italy ;  he  therefore  strenuously  recommended  the  choice  of  a 
French  princQ ;  a  new  will  was  made,  and  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  sec- 
ond son  of  the  dauphin,  was  nominated  heir  to  the  crown  of  Spain., 
Not  long  after  Charles  died  (a.  d.  1701),  and  Louis,  afier  some  hesi- 
tation between  the  will  and  the  partition  treaty,  proclaimed  bis  grandson 
king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies,  under  the  title  of  Philip  V. 

Though  England  and  Holland  were  equally  alarmed  at  this  proceed- 
ing, both  powers  were  obliged  to  acquiesce  for  a  season.  William 
found  his  parliament  reluctant  to  engage  in  a  new  war,  and  Louis,  by 
an  unexpected  movement  against  the  barrier  towns,  had  secured  a  great 
portion  of  the  Dutch  army.  The  emperor,  however,  commenced  a  war, 
claiming  the  dutchy  of  Milan  as  a  fief  of  the  imperial  crown,  and  his 
army,  under  the  command  a[  Prince  Eugene,  gained  several  advantages 
over  Marshal  Catinat,  in  Italy.  During  this  campaign,  the  states-gen- 
eral and  William,  having  failed  to  make  any  satisfactory  explanations 
of  his  designs  from  the  French  king,  concluded  a  treaty,  called  the 
Grand  Alliance,  with  the  emperor.  Its  avowed  objects  were  **  to  pro- 
cure satisfaction  to  his  imperial  majesty  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession ;  obtain  security  to  the  English  and  Dutch  for  their  "dominioDs 
and  commerce ;  prevent  the  union  of  the  monarchies  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  hinder  the  French  from  possessing  the  Spanish  dominions 
in  America."  But  this  treaty  would  probably  have  been  frustrated  by 
the  English  parliament,  but  for  the  imprudence  with  which  Louis  haz- 
arded an  insult  to  the  British  nation  (a.  d.  1701).  On  the  death  of 
James  II.,  he  caused  his  son,  commonly  called  the  Old  Pretender,  to  be 
recognised  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  under  the  title  of  James 
III.  The  parliament  at  once  entered  heartily  into  the  war,  which  they 
had  hitherto  disapproved,  and  their  martial  ardor  was  not  i^ted  by  the 
death  of  William^  who  fell  a  victim  to  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  the 
unskilfulness  of  an  inexperienced  surgeon  (a.  d.  1702).  The  intelli- 
gence of  this  event  filled  the  allies  with  consternation ;  but  their  fears 
were  of  short  duration,  for  Queen  Anne,  who  next  ascended  the 
throne,  declared  her  resolution  to  adhere  steadily  to  the  policy  of  her 
predecessor. 
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Sbctior  y. — The  War  of  the  Spanuk  Succession. 

Thv  acceBsion  of  Queen  Aime  gave  great  satiafactkm  to  the  English 
people  ;  William  was  disliked  as  a  foreigner,  who  was  more  strongly 
attached  to  Hollaad  than  to  his  adopted  country,  and  his  coldness  of 
manner  had  greatly  tended  to  increase  his  unpopularity.  He  was  sus- 
pected hy  the  tories  of  secret  designs  against  the  church,  on  account 
of  his  attachment  to  presbyterianism,  and  the  whigs  had  ceased  to 
respect  him,  because  he  had  not  shown  himself  sufficiently  grateful  for 
Iheir  services  in  raising  him  to  the  throne.  Though  his  military  talents 
were  great,  he  had  not  been  a  very  successful  general,  and  it  was  stu* 
diously  circulated,  that  he  endeavored  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  back 
ihe  earl  (afterward  duke)  of  Marlborough,  through  envy  of  his  superior 
abilities.  He  had,  at  first,  recognised  the  duke  of  Anjou  to  the  crown 
•f  Spain,  and  therefore,  when  he  joined  the  grand  alliance  formed  to 
prevent  what  he  had  previously  sanctioned,  he  was  exposed  to  suspi- 
cions of  insincerity,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  if  Louis  mado 
any  large  sacnfiees  to  conciHsite  the  Dutch,  the  English  monarch  would 
not  persevere  in  his  resistance.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it 
was  of  very  little  importance  to  En^and,  whether  an  Austrian  or  a 
French  prince  becsme  monarch  of  Spain ;  the  war  of  the  succession, , 
in  which  this  country  bore  the  principal  share,  was  that  in  which  its 
interests  were  the  least  involved;  and  this  country  lavishly  poured 
Ibrth  its  blood  and  treasure  to  accomplish  objects  which  had  ho  connex- 
ion with  its  real  position.  It  was  the  indignation  excited  by  the  at- 
tempt of  Louis  to  impose  upon  the  English  people  a  sovereign  of  his 
ehoice,  which  induced  the  queen  and  her  people  to  enter  on  a  bloody 
and  expensive  war,  for  no  other  purpose  than  humiliating  the  insolence 
of  a  despot.  They  subsequently  found  out  that  they  had  to  pay  too 
dear  a  price  for  the  luxuries  of  war  and  vengeance.  % 

Queen  Anne  infused  vigor  into  the  grand  alliance,  not  only  by  the 
prompt  declaration  of  her  adhesion,  but  by  her  judicious  choice  of 
ministers ;  Lord  Qodolphin  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  and 
the  earl  of  Matlborough,  who  was  eonnected  with  the  premier  by  mar- 
riage, w&s  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  English  army  in  Flan- 
ders, and  appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  states-general. 
War  was  declared  against  France  on  the  same  day,  at  London,  the 
Hague,  and  Vienna ;  and  the  campaign  was  simtdtaneoudly  <^>e4[ied  in 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders  (a.  d.  1702).  The  ead  of  Marlborougbi 
who  commanded  in  Flanders,  was  the  only  one  of  the  allied  generals 
who  obtained  success ;  he  capti^ed  several  important  towns,  and  would 
probably  have  defeated  the  French  in  the  open  field,  had  not  his  motions 
been  fettered  hy  the  presence  of  the  Dutch  field'deputies,  who  were 
too  cautious  or  too  timorous  to  allow  of  his  hazarding  an  engagements 
At  sea  the  ancient  renown  of  the  English  navy  was  re-established ; 
Sir  George  Rooke  sailed  against  Cadiz  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  sail,  having 
with  him  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  men« 
Cadiz  was  too  strong  to  be  taken,  and  Rooke  sailed  to  Vigo,  where  the 
galleons,  laden  with  the  treasures  of  Spanish  America,  lay  protected 
by  a  French  fleet  and  a  formidable  castle  and  batteries.  Tne  English 
admiral  broke  the  boom  that  protected  the  narrow  entrance  into  the  ins 
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ner  harbor,  Ormond  stormed  the  castle,  siid  the  Frei^h  losing  all  hope, 
set  fire  to  their  ships.  But  the  English  and  Dutch  were  at  hand  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames ;  six  ships  of  the  liqi^  and  wfie  gid]|9Qns  h^dfiamp-^e 
trophies  of  the  conqueror^. 

These  losses,  and  the  delecdoa  of  the  dvke  of  Safoj,  4id  nftt  abate 
the  courage  of  I^ouis ;  and  the  confederf^tes,  though  joioed  by  .thje  juag 
of  Portugal,  did  not  improve  their  adraot^gef  (a.  p.  1703).  Tl^  elector 
of  Bavaria,  Jthe  finn  ally  of  Fia^ee,  being  joia^d  by  Mar^bsd  ViUarSt 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  imperialists  ^t  Hochstet,  by  which  f 
icpad  was  opened  to  Vienna.  The  furmies  pf  Jjouis  i;etaiqed  xhm  supe- 
riority in  Italy;  even- at  sea  the  French  disconcerted  the  plans  of  th^ 
confederates,  and  these  disasters  were  poorly  compensated  by  tl^e  scr 
quisition  of  a  few  fortified  towns  in  Flinders,  which  ware  captured  by 
Marlboroqgh.  Even  these  slight  successes  gsye  qQurage  to  the  allies  t 
ihe  English  parliament  voted  liberal  suppUejs  for  continuing  ll^e  wa^, 
and  the  emperor,  though  menaced  on  oi^e  side  by  the  Hungarian  insur- 
gents, and  on  the  other  by  the  French  and  Bavarians,  prdered  hi^  sec- 
ond son,  Charles,  to  assume  the  title  pf  Ipog  of  Spi^n,  fu^d  to  prop^4 
10  Portugal,  for  the  purpose  of  iny^uling  thai  county. 

Marlborough  had  hitherto  been  grea^  ii^peded  l^y  tb^  tinjivl  cfkutip^ 
of  his  Dutch  colleagues ;  he  concerted  the  j^an  of  hi^  next  cai^paigfli 
with  a  more  congenial  spirit,  Priac^  Engf  n^.  i^p  his  Flemish  coi^r 
quests,  in  the  preceding  campaignS|  had  soured  v^  gqo|d  b^riie^  ^or  the[ 
united  provinces,  Marlborough  now  ^dvan<<^  to  (be  t^  of  dnjf^^ 
leaving  the  defence  of  the  fortresses  t/o  the  Pnbch  |rarri4»on9,  p^n^qp- 
trated  his  forces,  with  the  professed  design  of  iny^^iag  Fraipi^cey  and 
then  suddenly  marched  into  Genpany.  A  junc^on  ws3  effected  witl^ 
the  imperialists,  the  elector  of  Bayaria's  lines  9^  Dpnaw^rt  )^ej^e  foxc^edt 
and  the  allies  advanced  to  the  Dannbo*  The  Bavarian  prince  having 
l^en  reinforced  by  thirty  thousand  French  under  tJ^e  cp^aipi^nd  pf  ^)^- 
sbal  Tallard,  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  ^^  ^^l^Q  l^yi^g  b|oen 
joined  by  Prince  Eugene,  with  an  equal  number,  eagerly  sought  for  as^ 
eng&^gement  (August  13,  ▲.  o.  1704). '  The  Fr^ch  and  Bavarians  were 
advantageously  posted  on  %  hiU  between  th|9  Danubp  ai^i  the  yillage  of 
Blenheim ;  but  their  line  was  inceakensid  by  det^^shment^,  and  Marlbor-: 
ongh,  taking  advantage  of  their  error,  charged  thrqpgb,  ^d  yffxoL,  a  de- 
cisive victory.  Thirty  thousand  French  and  B^v^ans  were  )ull^^ 
wounded,  or  taken ;  their  camp-equipage,  baggage,  artiUeiy,  and  s^tandr 
9jrds,  became  the  prize  of  the  conquerors ;  Tallaid  was  t^en  prisoneft 
and  the  Bavarian  prince. narrowly  escaped  th^  wnis  fi|te.  The  aUieSi 
however,  suffered  very  severely ;  their  loss  amounted  to  np  lpsf\  thai| 
$ve  thousand  killed  and  seven  thousand  wounded. 

The  consequences  of  this  brilliant  but  Uoody  viptoi^  Y^'^i  ^^  V^' 
mediate  liberation  of  the  emperor  from  all  d^uo^er ; '  the  Hungarian^ 
^urgents  were  terrified  into  submission,  ^y^ria  was  sb^dojoied  by  its 
fovereign  to  the  rayages  of  the  imperialists,  and  th^  shf^tered  relici| 
of  the  French  army  were  driven  to  seek  ^helt^r  with)!^  theii;  qwn  frcp: 
tiers.  The  moral  influence  of  the  victory  was  evpn  of  xapre  imporr 
tance  than  the  immediate  results :  it  not  only  conypens^ted  for  the  ill 
success  of  the  allies  in  Italy  and  Spain,  but  changpd  the  wholes  coijA^ 
flexion  of  th«  ww-    At  aea  the  Ei^lish  n^yy  l^gan  to  xelzieYf^  it^ 
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hnB ;  il|oi9gb  Sir  Gecqrge  Sodka  failed  in  an  attad^  on  Ba^elona,,  be 
ftonaed  Gibraltar,  a  fortresa  hitherto  deemed  impregnable,  a^  gained 
a  glori^ua  bvut  unprofita.ble  vicUury  over  the  French  fleet  off  Malaga. 

Had  all  the  allies  exhibited  the  same  vigor  as  the  English,  Louis 
most  have  beem  flfteedily  ruined  ;  but  the  Germans  were  sluggish ;  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Leopoid,  ^nd  the  accession  of  his  more^enter- 
prising  son  Joseph,  i^ade  no  change  in  their  policy  (a.  d.  ,1705) :  the 
prince  of  Baden,  the  general  of  the  imperialists,  obstinately  refused  to 
join  Marlborough  on  the  Moselle,  and  the  allies  could  attempt  no  con- 
4iiief»t  of  importance  in  Flanders.  In  Italy  the  French  obtained  so 
pany  advantages  thf4  the  duke  of  Savoy  was  forced  to  shut  himself  up 
i|i  his  capitsil,  whpre  he  was  besieged,  with  but  little  prospect  of  relief; 
ViU  on  the  aide  of  Spain  the  allied  annis  were  crowned  with  brilliant 
auQceas.  Sir  John  Lea^^e  defeated  a  French  fleet  off  Gibraltar,  and 
thus  forced  the  marshal  de  Tesse  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  fortress ;  the 
confederates,  ent^ripg  Spain  on  the  Portuguese  side,  captured  severs) 
places  in.  Estremadura,  while  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  having  been 
convoyed  by  Sir  1^  Cloudesly  Shovel  to  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  took 
the  important  city  of  Barcelona,  and  established  the  authority  of  Charles 
III.  ia  the  whole  province  of  Catatonia,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
l^ngdom  of  Valencia. 

Theae  variations  of  quqcoss  ii^fl^u^ed  the  courage  and  obstinacy  of 
the  beUigenuj^t  poipfrers.  Louis  was  so  elated  that  he  ordered  Marshal 
ViUeroy  to  act  on  the  oflfeni^iye  in  Flanders,  wljdle  his  Italian  army  be- 
ifi^ed  Turin,  and  the  forces  he  aent  into  Germany  drove  the  prince 
of  Baden  and  the  imperialists  before  them  (a.  p.  1706).  The  English 
parliament,  now  composed  principally  of  whigs,  showed  the  greatest 
Oagemeaa  for  the  prosecutiofi  of  tne  war,  and  voted  liberal  supplies  for 
the  ensuing  campaign.  Marlborough  joined  the  united  army  of  Hol- 
land and  England  in  May,  and  soon  after  received  i^  subsidiary  Danish 
fdfce,  ViUeroy,  relying  op.  his-  superior  strength,  advanced  to  attack 
the  allies,  and  the  two  armies  met  near  the  village  of  Ramillies.  The 
French  marshal  posted  his  left  wipg  behind  a  morass,  where  it  could 
not  be  attacked,  but  where  it  was  equally  incapable  of  advancing  against 
the  enemy.  Marlborough  topk  impiedi^^t^  advantage  of  this  error;* 
mnusiog  the  French  left  wing  by  a  feigned  attack,  he  poured  his  in- 
fantry in  ma69a9  on  the  centre ;  they  encountered  a  brave  resistance, 
but  ^  duke,  bpringing  up  ^e  cavalry  just  as  the  French  lines  began  to 
waver,  broke  through  them  with  a  headstrong  charge,  apd  in  an  instant 
Villeroy'a  army  was  a  helpless  mass  of  confusion.  Seven  thousand  of 
the  French  were  alain*  six  thousand  taken  prisoners,  and  a  vast  quan- 

3'iy  of  artillery  and  ammunition  abandoned  to  the  victors.    The  loss  of 
te  allies,  in  killed  and  wounded,  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  five 
l|undred  men. 

.  The  reeulta  of  this  brilliant  victory  w^re  the  immediate  conquest  of 
Brabant,  and  almost  all  the  Spanish  Netherlands ;  but  its  consequences, 
ifere  felt  even  in  Italy.  Marshal  Vendome  having  been  recalled  to 
rennedy,  if  possible,  Vijleroy's  disaster,  Pr|nc0  Eugene  resolved  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Turin,  and  baffled  the  efibrts  of  the  di|ke  of  Orleans  to  ob- 
struct hii9  march.  Orleans  therefore  joined  the  besieging  army,  and  as 
a  battle  was  manifesUy  inevitable,  the  French  marshals  anxiously  de- 
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liberated  whether  they  should  wait  for  the  enemy  in  their  intraMh* 
ments.  The  majority  voted  against  the  measure,  but  Marshal  Maisia 
produced  an  order,  signed  by  the  king,  immediately  after  receiving  the 
account  of  his  defeat  at  RamilKes,  commanding  his  generals  not  to 
offer,  but  to  wait  for  battle.  This  oider  hurt  the  pride  and  confused  the 
measures  of  the  duke  of  Orieans.  While  the  French  generals  were 
angrily  debating  what  arrangements  shoidd  be  made,  Prince  Eugene 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy  fell  upon  their  lines ;  the  French  got  entangled 
in  their  extensive  intrenchments,  the  river  Doria  running  through  their 
camp  prevented  one  part  of  tbeir  army  from  coming  to  the  assistance 
of  the  other;  they  were  speedily  routed,  and  fled  wim  precipitation,  not 
halting  until  they  had  passed  their  own  frontiers.  In  men,  the  loss  of 
the  French  army  was  not  great,  but  they  abandoned  all  their  cannon, 
baggage,  ammunition,  and  military  chest.  By  this  single  blow,  the 
house  of  Bourbon  lost  the  dutchies  of  Milan  and  Mantan,  the  principality 
of  Piedmont,  and  eventually  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  # 

That  the  success  of  the  allies  was  not  equally  decisive  in  Spain, 
must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  energy  and  Austrian  sluggishBess  of 
the  archduke  Charles.  Philip  besieged  his  rival  in  Barcelona,  but  was 
forced  to  retire  by  the  app^rance  of  Sir  John  Leake,  with  an  English 
squadron,  before  the  town.  The  retreat  was  made  in  great  disorder, 
partly  occasioned  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  the  superstitious 
Spaniards  regarded  as  an  omen  of  their  ruin.  Forty  thousand  English 
and  Portuguese,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Galway  and  the 
marquis  de  las  Minas,  advanced  through  Estremadura  toward  Madrid, 
and  Philip  was  forced  to  abandon  his  capital ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
count  de  Santa  Cruz  surrendered  Carthagena  and  the  galleys  to  the 
allied  powers.  Had  the  archduke  gone  immediately  to  Madrid,  and 
closely  pressed  his  rival,  the  crown  of  Spain  would  probably  have  been 
lost  to  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  but  he  Ungered  unaccountably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Barcelona,  until  Philip  and  the  duke  of  Berwick,*  hav- 
ing collected  a  superior  army,  compelled  the  English  and  Portuguese 
to  abandon  Madrid.  Carthagena  was  soon  after  recovered,  but  this 
was  more  than  compensated  by  the  loss  of  the  islands  of  Majorca  and 
Ivica,  which  surrendered  to  the  English  fleet  under  Sir  Jolm  Lieake. ' 
Louis  was  so  disheartened  by  his  losses,  that  he  sought  for  peace  on 
very  humble  conditions,  but  the  alUes,  intoxicated  with  success,  de- 
manded such  humiliating  terms,  that  he  resolved  to  try  the  hazards  of 
another  campaign. 

While  the  English  ministers  were  lavishing  blood  and  treasure  to 
support  foreign  wars,  they  did  not  neglect  the  internal  affairs  of  the  na* 
tion.  A  treaty  for  uniting  England  and  Scotland  under  one  legislature, 
was  ratified  by  the  parliaments  of  both  countries  ;  but  the  Scottish  na* 
tion  generally  was  opposed  to  a  union  that  galled  their  national  pride, 
and  £o  advantages  of  which  time  alone  coidd  develop  (a.  d.  1707)-. 
Louis  derived  one  advantage  from  his  recent  misfortunes ;  tne  expulsion 
of  his  force  from  Italy  enabled  him  to  send  powerful  succors  into  Spain, 
where  the  allies  were  acting  with  the  greatest  negligence  and  miscon- 
duct.    The  earl  of  Galway  and  the  marquis  de  las  Minas,  having  ez- 

*  The  duke  of  Berwick  was  the  natural  soa  of  James  IL,  and  one  of  the  ablesl 
generals  in  the  service  of  France. 
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hausted  all  their  provisions  in'  Valencia,  attempted  to  pass  into  New 
Castile ;  the  duke  of  Berwick,  having  received  large  reinforcements, 
and  aware  that  the  allies  had  been  weakened  by  the  departure  of  the 
archduke,  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  them  at  Almanza,  and  won  a  vic- 
tory as  complete  as  any  that  had  been  obtained  during  the  war.  This 
great  triumph  restored  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons  in  Spain,  and  sim- 
ilar success  attended  the  French  army  in  Germany,  where  Marshal 
Yiilars  penetrated  to  the  Danube,  and  laid  the  dutchy  of  Wirtemberg 
under  contribution.  Nothing  of  importance  occurred  in  Flanders,  and 
the  only  naval  enterprise  was  the  siege  of  Toulon.  Prince  Eugene, 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy,  marched  through  France  to  besiege  this  great 
port,  while  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel  appeared  off  the  coast  to  second  their 
operations.  But  unfortunately,  the  garrison  of  Toulon  had  b^en  re- 
inforced two  hours  before  the  appearance  of  the  allies ;  they  retreated 
through  Provence,  wasting  the  country  as  they  passed,  and  diffusing 
consternation  almost  to  the  gates  of  Paris.  Nor  was  this  the  only  evil 
that  Louis  suffered  from  the  invasion ;  the  detachments'  withdrawn 
fVom  the  army  of  Marshal  Villars  so  weakened  that  general,  that  he 
was  forced  to  relinquish  his  high  projects  in  Germany,  and  repass  the 
Rhine,  instead  of  advancing  beyond  tne  Danube. 

Great  expectations  had  been  formed  in  England,  which  the  results 
of  the  campaign  miserably  disappointed  ;  Godolphin  and  Marlborough 
lost  a  considerable  share  of  their  popularity ;  they  were  opposed  even 
by  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  though  they  persuaded  the  queen 
to  dismiss  Mr.  Secretary  Harley,  and  Mr.  St.  John,  they  saw  that  their 
influence  with  her  majesty,  and  their  power  in  parliament,  had  been 
considerably  diminished  (a.  d.  1708).  Marlborough  felt  that  a  vigorous 
campaign  was  essential  to  his  future  interests,  especially  as  the  duke 
de  Yendome  had,  by  treachery,  gained  possession  of  Ghent  and  Bruges ; 
he  therefore  resolved  to  risk  a  general  battle,  and  crossing  the  Scheldt, 
came  up  with  the  French  army  strongly  posted  at  Ondenarde.  The 
British  cavalry  broke  their  opponents  at  the  first  charge,  the  French 
lines  fell  into  confusion,  and  though  the  approach  of  darlmess  prevented 
the  allies  from  completing  their  victory,  the  enemy  fled  in  such  disorder, 
that  nine  thousand  were  taken  prisoners,  and  nearly  six  thousand  de- 
serted. Marlborough,  being  reinforced  by  Prince  Eugene,  undertook 
the  siege  of  Lisle,  the  principal  city  in  French  Flanders,  and  though  it 
was  vigorously  defended  by  Marshal  BoufHers,  it  was  forced  to  surren- 
der after  a  siege  of  two  months,  while  Ghent  and  Bruges  were  re- 
covered ere  the  close  of  the  campaign.  Nothing  of  importance  occur- 
red in  Italy,  Germany,  or  Spain ;  but  the  English  fleet  conquered  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  and  terrified  the  pope  into  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  archduke  Charles  as  lawful  king  of  Spain. 

The  confidence  of  the  alHes  now  rose  to  the  highest  pitch ;  GMol- 
phin  and  Marlborough  found  the  English  parliament  ready  to  grant 
additional  supplies  ;  the  Dutch  agreed  to  augment  their  troops,  and  the 
imperialists  promised  to  lay  aside  their  inactivity.  Ix>ui8,  on  the  con- 
trary, disheartened  by  defeat,  his  treasury  exhausted,  his  councils  dis- 
tracted, and  his  kingdom  suffering  from  famine,  offered  to  purchase 
peace  by  every  concession  that  could  reasonably  be  demanded  f  a.  d. 
1709).    Once  more  his  proffers  were  rejected,  except  up<m  conditiooB 
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inconsistent  with  his  personal  honor  and  the  safety  of  his  kingdom,  and 
once  nu>re  he  appealed  to  the  hazards  of  war.  The  confederates  in 
Flanders,  finding  tnat  Marshal  Villars  had  taken  a  position  from  which 
he  could  not  be  dislodged,  laid  siege  to  Tournay,  and  on  the  surrender 
of  that  place  invested  Mons.  Villars,  unable  to  relieve  the  place,  took 
possession  of  a  strong  camp  at  Malplaquet,  whence  he  trusted  that  he 
could  harass  the  besiegers.  The  confederates,  elated  with  past  suc- 
cess, resolved  to  attack  the  French  in  their  intrenchments.  Few  bat« 
ties,  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  have  been  more  obstinate  and 
bloody ;  victory  finally  declared  in  favor  of  the  allies,  but  it  was  dearly 
purchased  by  the  loss  of  fifteen  thousand  men  ;  while  the  French,  who 
had  fought  under  cover,  lost  only  ten  thousand.  Mons  was  now  closely 
invested,  and  the  surrender  of  that  important  place  closed  the  campaign. 
Nothing  of  importance  occurred  in  Germany,  Italy,  or  Spain ;  but  Loms, 
finding  his  resources  exhausted,  once  again  made  an  unsuccessful  efifort 
to  obtain  peace. 
"^  Conferences  were  opened  at  Gertruydenberg  (a.  o.  1710),  but  the 
allies,  infiuenced  by  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene,  rejected  the 
propositions  of  the  French  king ;  he  was,  however,  unwHling  to  break 
off  the  negotiations,  and  the  conferences  were  continued  even  after  the 
hostile  armies  had  actually  taken  the  field.  The  duke  of  Marlborough 
took  several  fortified  places  in  Flanders ;  but  nothing  of  importance 
was  done  in  Germany  or  Piedmont ;  and  the  misfortunes  of  tne  allies 
in  Spain  more  than  counterbalanced  their  other  successes.  The  'arch- 
duke Charles,  aided  by  the  English  general.  Stanhope,  twice  defeated 
his  rival,  and  a  second  time  flamed  possession  of  Madrid ;  instead  of 
improving  these  advantages,  be  loitered  in  the  capital  until  forced  to 
retire  by  the  united  forces  of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  under  the 
duke  of  Vendome.  The  allies  retired  toward  Catalonia,  and  marched, 
for  the  sake  of  subsistence,  in  two  bodies.  Stanhope,  who  commanded 
the  rear  division,  allowed  himself  to  be  surrounded  at  Brihuega,  and 
was  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Staremberg,  who  led  the  prin- 
cipal division,  was  soon  after  forced  to  engage  at  a  disadvantage,  but 
he  made  such  able  dispositions,  that  Vendome  was  compelled  to  retreat, 
and  the  imperialists  continued  their  march  in  safety.  They  were, 
however,  so  weakened  and  dispirited  by  Stanhope's  misfortune,  that 
they  could  not  check  the  victorious  progress  of  Philip. 

A  revolution  in  the  English  cabinet  proved  of  more  consequence  to 
Louis  than  even  the  success  of  his  arms  in  Spain.  The  queen,  a  wo- 
majB  of  feeble  mind,  had  long  been  under  the  influence  of  Uxe  dutchess 
of  Marlborough,  who  did  not  always  use  her  power  with  discretion.  A 
ni^w  favorite^  Mrs.  Masham,  supplanted  the  dutchess,  and  was  gained 
over,  by  Harley  and  St.  John,  to  induce  the  queen  to  make  a  total 
change  in  the  administration.  This  would  have  been  impossible  if  the 
whigs  had  continued  to  enjoy  the  confidenice  of  the  nation  ;  but  many 
circumstances  contributed  to  diminish  their  popularity.  The  weight 
of  taxes,  occasioned  by  the  expenses  of  the  war,  began  to  be  felt  as  a 
burden,  when  victories,  from  their  veiy  frequency,  ceased  to  excite  joy ; 
the  conduct  of  the  allies^  who  contrived  that "  England  should  fight  for 
all  and  pay  for  all,*'  gave  just  dissatisfaction  ;  and  the  rejection  of  the 
French  king's  offers  at  Gertruydienberg  was  justly  regarded  as  the  tri- 
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itinplL  of  priratd  ambition  orer  poUic  policy.  In  addition  to  these 
grounds  of  discontent,  the  tories  raised  the  ciy  thai  the  **  church  i^ras  ift 
danger/'  on  accoimt  of  ^e  favor  diowu  to  the  diesentere ;  and  the  whige, 
instead  of  allowing  the  imputation  to  refute  itself,  unwisely  attempted 
to  silence  the  clamor  by  force.  Dr.  Henry  Sachererell  preached  a  ser- 
mon before  the  lord  mayor,  in  which  he  bitteriy  attacked  the  dissenteiB^ 
mm!  advocated  the  exploded  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  non-re- 
sistance. Though  it  was  but  a  poor  contemptible  production,  such  is 
Ihe  violence  of  party,  that  it  was  printed,  and  forty  thoosaad  copies  are 
said  to  have  been  sold  in  a  week.  In  another  week,  it  would  probably 
have  been  forgotten,  had  not  Godolphin,  who  was  personally  attacked  in 
the  commons,  persuaded  his  friends  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  parlii^ 
meutaiy  impeachment.  Common  sense  revolted  from  such  an  absurdi- 
ty ;  the  generous  feelings  of  the  nation  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
preacher,  and  this  sympathy  was  soon  transferred  to  his  cause.  Daring 
his  trial,  the  populace  showed  the  liveliest  zeal  in  his  behalf ;  and  when 
he  was  fonnd  guilty,  the  house  of  lords,  dreading  popular  tumults,  passed 
a  sentence  so  lenient,  that  it  was  hailed  by  the  tories  as  a  triumph. 

The  persecution  of  Sacheverell  was  the  ruin  of  the  whigs  ;  the  queen, 
aware  of  their  unpopularity,  dismissed  all  her  ministers  except  the  duke 
of  Marlborough ;  and  a  new  cabinet  was  formed  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr.  Haarley,  who  was  soon  after  created  eavl  of  Oxfbrd.  A  neW  partia^ 
nent  was  summoned,  in  which  the  toties  had  an  overwhelming  majority 
(a.  d.  1711),  but  the  ministers  did  not  abandon  the  foreign  policy  of 
their  predecessors,  and  copious  supplies  were  voted-  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  war. 

At  this  crisis  an  unexpected  event  changed  the  situations  add  views 
of  all  parties.  The  emperor  Joseph  died  without  issue ;  his  brother 
Charles,  the  claimant  of  the  Spanish  crown,  succeeded  to  the  empire, 
and  the  liberties  of  Europe  were  thus  exposed  to  as  much  danger  from 
Ae  aggrandisement  of  the  house  of  Austria,  «s  from  that  of  the  Bourbon 
family.  The  campaign  was  languidly  conducted  in  every  qnavter,  and 
ere  its  condosion,  the  English  ministers  w^e  secretly  negotiating  with 
France. 

After  many  disgraceful  intrigues,  in  which  all  the  actors  sactificed 
the  interests  of  the  nation  to  party  purposes,  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
was  stripped  of  all  his  employments,  tfnd  oonferenices  for  a  genertd 
peace  commenced  at  Utrecht*  The  snecessive  deaths  of  the  dauphin 
of  France,  his  son  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  his  grandson  the  duke 
of  Bretagne,  left  only  the  sickly  duke  of  Anjon  between  Plnlip  and  the 
throne  of  Prance.  The  union  of  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchies 
filled  the  confederates  with  no  unreasonable  apprehension,  and  the  Eng^ 
lish  ministers  were  obliged  to  threaiten  thait  they  wonld  renew  ^fe  war, 
imless  Philip  renounced  his  right  of  succession  to  the  throae  of  Frsmce 
(a.  d.  1712).  When  this  important  point  wsis  obtained,  the  EngHsh 
and  French  agreed  upon  a  cessation  of  arms ;  the  Dutch  and  the  impe- 
rialists continued  the  campaign,  but  with  sneh  01  success,'  thot  they 
were  induced  to  renew  the  conferences  for  peace.  On  the  91st  of 
March,  1713,  the  treaties  between  the  diflRMrent  powers  were  signed  at 
Utrecht  by  the  plenipoientiarie*  of  Ftasi^,  England,  Prussia  freoently 
exalted  into  a  kingdom),  S»roy,  and  the  United  Provinees.    The  sbh 
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peror  held  out  until  the  following  yew,  when  he  signed  a  treaty  at  Rad> 
stadt,  less  favorahle  than  that  which  had  heen  offered  at  Utrecht ;  and 
the  king  of  Spain,  with  more  reluctance,  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  general 
arrangements. 

Few  subjects  have  been  more  fiercely  contested  than  the  conduct  of 
the  English  ministers  in  relation  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  reason 
is  perfectly  obvious  :  both  the  political  parties  that  divided  the  nation 
had  acted  wrong ;  the  whigs  continued  the  war  after  all  its  reasonable 
objects  had  been  gained ;  the  lories  concluded  a  peace  in  which  the  ad- 
vantages that  England  might  have  claimed,  from  the  success  of  her 
arms,  were  wantonly  sacrificed.  The  people  of  England  generaDy  dis- 
liked the  peace,  and  the  commercial  treaty  with  France  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  nine  votes  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  whigs  now 
began  to  pretend  that  the  protestant  succession  was  in  danger,  and  the 
alarm  spreading  rapidly,  brought  back  to  their  party  a  large  share  of  its 
former  popularity.  Nor  were  these  apprehensions  groundless ;  through 
the  influence  of  the  Jacobites,  the  earl  o.f  Oxford  was  removed  from  bis 
office,  and  a  new  administration,  more  favorable  to  the  house  of  Stuart, 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  St.  John,  X/ord  Bolingbroke.  But  before 
the  court  of  St.  Germains  could  derive  any  advantage  from  this  change, 
the  queen,  harassed  by  the  intrigues  and  quaireb  of  her  servants,  sank 
into  a  lethargy,  and  her  death  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  Pretender 
and  his  adherents  (August  1, 1714).  Several  whig  lords,  without  being 
summoned,  attended  the  council,  which  was  of  course  held  at  the  de* 
mise  of  the  crown ;  and  the  tories,  overawed,  concurred  in  issuing  an 
order  for  the  proclamation  of  the  elector  of  Hanover,  as  Greorge  I.,  king 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.r 

SxcTioN  VL-^Peter  the  Cheat  of  Russia.'-^Charlei  XII»  of  Sweden. 

In  the  last  two  sections,  we  have  confined  our  attention  to  the  wars 
which  the  ambition  of  Louis  XI V.  excited  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Europe.  During  this  period,  the  northern  and  eastern  divisions  of 
Christendom  were  occupied  by  the  rivalry  of  two  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary men  that  ever  appeared  on  the  stage  of  human  life— Peter  the 
Great  of  Russia,  and  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  Before  entering  on 
their  history,  we  must  take  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  affairs  of  the  north, 
afler  the  accession  of  the  Czar  Alexis,  and  the  resignation  of  Queen 
Christitta. 

Under  the  administration  of  Alexis^  Russia  began  rapidly  to  emerge 
from  the  barbarism  into  which  it  had  been  plunged  by  the  Mongolian 
invasion  and  subsequent  civil  wars.  He  reformed  the  laws,  encouraged 
commerce,  and  patronised  the  arts ;  he  recovered  Smidensko  from  the 
Poles,  and  prevented  the  Turks  from  establishing  their  dominion  over 
the  Cossack  tribes.  His  son  Theodore,  though  of  a  weak  constitution, 
steadily  pursued  the  same  course  of  vigorous  policy.  "  He  lived,"  says 
a  native  Russian  historian,  "  the  joy  and  delight  of  his  people,  and  died 
amid  their  sighs  and  tears.  On  the  day  of  his  decease,  Moscow  was 
in  the  same  state  of  distress  which  Rome  felt  at  the  death  of  Titus." 
John,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Th^ore,  was  a  prince  of  weak  in- 
tellect ;  his  ambitious  sister,  Sophia,  seized  for.  a  time  on  the  soveroign- 
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iff  excluding  her  young  brother  Peter,  to  whom  Theodore  had  bequeathed 
uye  crown.  During  eeven  years  of  boyhood  Peter  endured  Sophia's 
galling  yoke ;  but  when  he  reached  his  seventeenth  year,  he  took  advan- 
tage of  the  general  indignation  excited  by  the  misconduct  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  shut  that  princess  up  in  a  nunnery,  and  banish  her  favorite  into 
a  distant  part  of  the  empire. 

Denmark  was  the  scene  of  an  extraordinary  revolution  (a.  d.  1661). 
The  tyranny  of  the  aristocracy  arose  to  such  a  height,  that  the  clergy 
and  commons  voted  for  the  surrender  of  their  liberties  to  the  king,  and 
Ferdinand  111.,  almost  without  any  effort  of  his  own,  was  thus  invested 
with  absolute  power.  On  his  death  (a.  d.  1670),  his  successor.  Chris- 
tian v.,  commenced  war  against  Charles  XL,  king  of  Sweden,  who, 
though  assailed  by  a  power&l  league,  defended  himself  with  great  abili- 
ty and  success.  Charles  XI.,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  tried  to 
make  himself  as  absolute  as  the  kings  of  Denmark,  but  he  dild  prema- 
turely (a.  o.  1697),  leaving  his  crown  to  his  son  Charles  XII.,  who  has 
been  deservedly  styled  the  Alexander  of  the  North. 

Peter  the  Great  commenced  his  reign  by  defeating  the  Turks,  from 
whom  he  wrested  the  advantageous  port  of  Azof,  which  opened  to  his 
subjects  the  commerce  of  the  Black  sea.  This  acquisition  enlarged  his 
views  ;  he  resolved  to  make  Russia  the  centre  of  trade  between  Europe 
and  Asia,  to  connect  the  D  wina,  the  Volga,  and  the  Don,  by  canals,  thus 
opening  a  water  communication  between  the  northern  seas  and  the 
Black  and  the  Caspian  seas.  To  complete  this  magnificent  plan,  he  de- 
termined to  build  a  city  on  the  Baltic  sea,  which  should  be  the  empori- 
um of  northern  commerce,  and  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  A  still 
greater  proof  of  his  wisdom,  and  of  his  anxiety*  to  secure  the  prosperity 
of  his  subjects,  was  his  undertaking  a  tour  through  Europe,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  instruction,  and  bringing  back  to  hi&  subjects  the  im- 
provements of  more  civilized  nations.  In  1698,  hanng  established  a 
regency  to  direct  the  government  during  his  absence,  he  departed  from 
his  dominions  as  a  private  gentleman,  in  the  train  of  the  ambassadors 
that  he  had  sent  to  the  principal  courts  of  Europe.  Amsterdam,  at  that 
time  one  of  the  most  flourishing  commercial  cities  in  Europe,  was  the 
first  place  that  arrested  his  attention  ;  he  entered  himself  as  a  common 
carpenter  in  one  of  the  principal  dockyards,  laboring  and  living  exactly 
like  the  other  workmen.  Thence  he  went  to  England,  where  he  ex- 
amined and  studied  the  principal  naval  arsenals.  King  William  present- 
ed the  czar  with  a  beautiful  yacht,  and  permitted  him  to  engage  several 
ingenious  artificers  in  his  service.  After  a  year's  absence,  Peter  re- 
turned home,  greatly  improved  himself,  and  accompanied  by  a  train  of 
men  well  qualified  to  instruct  his  subjects.  / 

Anxious  to  extend  his  dominions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Baltic,  he  <^ 
entered  into  an  alliance  against  Sweden  with  Frederick  Augustus,  elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  who  had  succeeded ,  John  Sobieski  on  the  throne  of 
Poland,  and  Frederick  IV.,  king  of  Denmark  (a.  d.  1700).  The  Danes 
commenced  the  war  by  invading  the  territories  of  the  duke  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp,  brother-in-law  and  ally  of  the  king  of  Sweden.  Their  progress 
was  slower  than  they  expected,  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  career,  they 
were  arrested  by  intelligence  of  the  dangers  which  menaced  their  own 
capital.     Charles  XII.,  undaunted  by  the  power  of  the  league,  rescued 
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to  cany  the  war  into  tbe  dominions  of  l!)enniaTk.  WhQe  Ms  flee^ 
strengdiened  by  an  English  squadron,  blockaded  Copenhagen,  he  sud- 
denly embarked  his  troops  at  Carlscrona,  and  having  easily  effected  a 
passage,  laid  siege  to  the  city,  by  labd.  Frederic,  cut  off  from  his  do^ 
minions  by  the  Swedish  cruisers,  and  alarmed  by  the  inmnnent  danger 
of  his  fleet  and  capital,  concluded  a  peace  highly  honorable  to  tne 
Swedes,  leaving  his  Russian  and  Pohcrh  allies  to  continue  the  contest. 

No  sooner  had  Charles  concluded  the  treaty,  than  he  resolved  to  turn 
his  arms  against  the  Russians,  who  were  besieging  Narva  with  a  force 
of  eighty  thousand  men ;  though  his  own  army  did  not  e;cceed  ten 
thousand,  the  heroic  king  of  Sweden  boldly  resolved  to  attack  his  ene- 
mies in  their  intrenchments.  As  soon  as  his  artillery  had  opened  it 
small  breach,  he  commanded  his  men  to  advance  to  the  charge  with 
fixed  bayonets.  A  storm  of  snow,  that  blew  full  in  their  faces,  added 
to  the  coldfusion  into  which  the  undisciplined  Russians  were  thrown  by 
this  daring  assault;  the  very  superiority  of  th^ir  numbers  added  to 
their  confusion ;  after  a  contest  of  three  hours'  duration  they  were  to-^ 
tally  routed ;  eighteen  thousand  of  the  besiegers  fell  in  the  battle  or 
flight,  thirty  thousand  remained  prisoners,  aH  iheir  artiflery,  baggage, 
and  ammunition,  became  the  prey  of  the  conquerors.  The  czar  wa^ 
not  disheartened  by  this  defeat,  which  he  attributed  to  the  right  cause, 
the  ignorance  and  baibarism  of  his  subjects  ;  **  I  knew,"  he  s(aid,  "  that 
the  Swedes  would  beat  us,  but  they  will  tciach  us  to  become  conquer- 
(NTS  in  our  turn."  Though  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  he  did 
not  venture  to  encounter  his  rival,  but  evacuated  the  provinces  that  he 
had  invaded. 

Having  wintered  at  Narva,  Charles  m&rclied  against'  the  Poles  and 
Saxons,  who  were  encamped  in  the  neighborhood  of  Riga ;  he  fbrced 
a  passage  across^e  Duna,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Thence  ho 
entered  as  a  con^eror  into  Courland  and  Ldthuania,  scarcely  encolin'^ 
tering  any  opposition.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  he  formed  the  pro- 
ject of  dethroning  King  Augustus,  who  had  lost  the  afTcfetion  of  the 
Poles  by  the  undisguised  preference  which  he  showed  for  his  SaxoA 
subjects.  With  this  design  he  entered  into  a  secret  cotresfpondence 
with  Radzrewiski,  the  cardinal  priiliate,  by  whose  means  such  a  spirit 
fii  opposition  was  raised  in  the  diet  and  senate,  that  Augustus  sought 
peace  as  his  only  means  of  safety.  Charles  reAised  to  treat  unless  the 
Poles  elected  a  new  king ;  and  Augustus,  convinced  that  he  could  only 
protect  his  crown  by  the  sword^  led  his  ann^  to  meet  the  Swedes,  in  al 
spacious  plain  near  Clissau  (a.  d.  1702).  The  Polish  monarch  had 
^itk  him  about  twenty-four  thousand  men,  the  forces  of  Charies  did 
not  exceed  half  that  number  ;  but  the  Swedes,  flushed  by  recent  con- 
quests, gained  a  complete  vtctoiy ;  and  Augustus,  after  having  made  in 
vain  the  most  heroic  efforts  to  rally  his  troops,  was  forced  td  fly,  leaving 
the  enemy  in  possession  of  all  his  artilleiy  and  baggage.  A  second 
triumph  at  Puitilsk,  in  the  following  campaign,  gave  such  encourage- 
ment to  the  enemies  of  Augustus,  that  he  was  formally  deposed  by  the 
diet  U.  D.  1704),  and  the  vacant  crown  given  to  l^antsHras  Leczinski, 
who  had  been  nominated  by  the  king  of  Sweden. 

Peter  had  net  been  in  &e  meantime  inactive ;  though  he  had  not 
given  much  assistance  to  his  ally  Augustus,  he  had  made  d  powerful 
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•diTersion  by  inyadiag  Ingria,  and  taking  NatvEy  so  recently  the  acane 
of  Ilia  misfortunes,  by  storm.  At  the  same  time  he  founded  his  pro- 
jected capital  in  the  heart  of  his  new  conquests,  and  by  his  judicious 
measures  protected  the  rising  city  from  the  attacks  of  the  Swedish  gen- 
erals. St.  Petersburgh,  founded  on  a  marshy  island  in  the  river  Neva, 
during  a  destructive  war,  and  surrounded  by  countries  recently  subdued 
or  still  hostile,  rose  rapidly  into  importance,  and  remained  in  perfect  se- 
curity while  all  around  was  in  confusion.  Augustus  had  not  yet  re- 
signed all  hopes  of  recovering  his  crown ;  he  concerted  a  scheme  of 
operations  with  Peter,  and  sixty  thousand  Russians  entered  Poland  to 
drive  the  Swedes  from  their  recent  acquisitions.  Charles  was  not 
daunted  by  the  numbers  of  his  enemies ;  he  routed  the  Riissian  divis- 
ions successively,  and  inspired  such  terror  by  the  rapidity  of  his  move- 
ments, which  seemed  almost  miraculous,  that  the  Russians  retreated  (o 
their  own  country  (a.  d.  1706).  In  the  meantime  a  victory  obtained 
by  a  division  of  the  Swedish  army  over  the  Saxons,  opened  to  Charles 
a  passage  into  the  hereditary  dominions  of  his  rival,  and  crossing  the 
Oder,  he  appeared  in  Saxony  at  the  head  of  twenty-four  thousand  men. 
Augustus  was  forced  to  conclude  peace  on  the  most  humiliating  condi- 
tions. Charles  wintered  in  Germany,  where  his  presence  created  con- 
siderable alarm.  He  demanded  from  the  emperor  toleration  for  the 
protestants  of  Silesia,  and  the  relinquishment  of  the  quota  which  Swe- 
den was  bound  to  furnish  for  its  German  provinces.  Involved  in  the 
war  of  the  succession,  Joseph  submitted,*  and  the  fears  with  which  the 
presence  of  Charles  filled  the  allied  powers  were  soon  dispersed  by 
his  departure  in  quest  of  new  adventures.f 

From  Saxony  Charles  marched  back  into  Poland,  where  Peter  was 
making  some  ineffectual  efforts  to  revive  the  party  of  Augustus.  Pe- 
ter retired  before  his  rival,  who  had,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  de- 
feating an  army  of  twenty  thousand  Russians,  strongly  intrenched.  In- 
toxicated by  success,  he  rejected  the  czar's  offers  of  peace,  declaring 
that  he  would  treat  at  Moscow  ;|  and  without  forming  any  systematic 
plan  of  operations,  he  crossed  the  frontiers,  resolved  on  the  destruction 
of  that  ancient  city.  Peter  prevented  the  advance  of  the.  Swedes,  on 
the  direct  line,  by  destroying  the  roads  and  desolating  the  country ; 
Charles,  af^er  having  endured  great  privations,  turned  off  tpward  the 

*  The  pop«  was  greatly  displeased  by  the  emperor's  restoring  the  SHesian  dnirth- 
es  to  the  protestants ;  Joseph  facetioosly  replied  to  hit  remonstraaeet : ''  Had  Um 
king  of  Sweden  demanded  that  I  should  become  a  Lutheran  myself,  I  do  not  know 
what  might  have  been  the  consequence.'' 

t  The  duke  of  Marlborough  went  into  Saxony  to  dissuade  the  Swedish  monarch 
from  accepting  the  offers  of  Louis  XIV.  Marlborough  was  too  cautious  a  poli- 
tician to  enter  immediately  on  the  object  of  his  mission.  He  complimented  Charles 
on  his  victories,  and  even  expressed  his  anxiety  to  derive  instruction  in  the  art  of 
war  from  so  eminent  a  commander.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Marlbo- 
rough perceived  that  Charles  had  a  rooted  aversion  to,  and  was  not,  therefore, 
likely  to  form  an  alliance  with  Louis.  A  map  of  Russia  lying  open  before  the 
king,  and  the  anger  with  which  Charles  spoke  of  Peter,  revealed  to  the  duke  the 
real  intentions  of  the  Svredish  monarch.  He,  therefore,  took  his  leave  without 
making  any  proposals,  convinced  that  the  disputes  of  Charles  with  the  emperor 
might  easily  be  accommodated,  as  all  his  demands  woaM  be  granted. 

t  When  Peter  was  infbrmed  of  this  haughty  answer,  he  coolly  replied,  "  My 
brother  Charles  affects  to  play  the  part  of  Alexaiideri  bat  I  hope  he  will  not  find 
in  me  a  Darius.'^ 
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Ukraine,  whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Maxeppa,  die  chief  of  the" 
Cossacks,  who,  disgusted  by  the  conduct  of  the  czar,  had  resolved  to» 
throw  off  his  allegiance.  In  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  that  nature  and 
the  enemy  could  throw  in  his  way,  Charles  reached  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous ;  but  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  Mazeppa  appear  in  his- 
camp  as  a  fugitive  rather  than  an  ally,  for  the  czar  had  discovered  hi& 
treason,  and  disconcerted  his  schemes  by  the  punishment  of  his  asso* 
ciates. 

A  still  greater  misfortune  to  the  Swedes  was  the  loss  of  the  convoy 
and  the  ruin  of  the  reinforcement  they  had  expected  from  Livonia. 
General  Lewenhaupt,  to  whose  care  it  was  intrusted,  had  been  forced 
into  three  general  engagements  by  the  Russians ;  and  though  he  had 
eminently  distinguished  himself  by  his  courage  and  conduct,  he  was 
forced  to  set  fire  to  his  wagons  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  bands  of 
the  enemy.  Undaunted  by  these  misfortunes,  Charles  continued  the 
campaign  even  in  the  depth  of  a  winter*  so  severe  that  two  thousand. 
men  were  at  once  frozen  to  death  almost  in  his  presence.  At  length . 
he  laid  siege  to  Puitowa,  a  fortified  city  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Ukraine^ 
which  contained  one  of  the  czar's  principal  magazines.  The  garrisoa. 
was  numerous  and  the  resistance  obstinate  ;  Charles  himself  was  dan- 
gerously wounded  in  the  heel  while  viewing  the  works  ;  and  while  he 
was  still  confined  to  his  tent  he  learned  that  Peter  was  advancing  with 
a  numerous  army  to  raise  the  siege.  Leaving  seven  thousand  men  to> 
guard  the  works,  Charles  ordered  his  soldiers  to  march  and  meet  the- 
enemy,  while  he  accompanied  them  in  a  litter  (July  8,  1709).  The 
desperate  charge  of  the  Swedes  broke  the  Russian  cavalry,  but  the  in» 
fantry  stood  firm,  and  gave  the  horse  an  opportunity  of  rallying  in  the 
rear.  In  the  meantime,  the  czar's  artillery  made  dreadful  havoc  in  tho 
Swedish  line  ;  and  Charles,  who  had  been  forced  to  abandon  his  can- 
non in  his  forced  marches,  in  vain  contended  against  this  formidable- 
disadvantage.  Afler  a  dreadful  combat  of  more  than  two  hours'  dura-^ 
tion,  the  Swedish  army  was  irretrievably  ruined ;  eight  thousand  of 
their  best  troops  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  six  thousand  were  takea 
prisoners,  and  about  twelve  thousand  of  the  fugitives  were  soon  after 
forced  to  surrender  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  from  want  of  boats  to- 
cross  the  river.  Charles,  accompanied  by  about  three  hundred  of  his- 
guards,  escaped  to  Bender,  a  Turkish  town  in  Bessarabia,  abandoning 
all  his  treasures  to  his  rival,  including  the  rich  spoils  of  Poland  and. 
Saxony. 

*  This  catastrophe  is  powerfully  described  by  Campbell : — 

<<  Oh  !  learn  the  fate  that  bleeding  thousands  bore. 
Led  by  their  Charles  to  Dnieper's  sandy  shore. 
Faint  from  his  wounds,  and  shivering  in  the  blast. 
The  Swedish  soldier  sank  and  groaned  his  last ; 
File  aAer  file  the  stormy  showers  benumb, 
Freese  every  standard  sheet  and  hush  the  drum ; 
Horseman  and  horse  confessed  the  bitter  pang, 
And  arms  and  warrior  fell  with  hollow  clang. 
Yet,  ere  he  sank  in  Nature's  last  repose, 
Ere  life's  warm  correal  to  the  fountain  flroze. 
The  dying  man  to  Sweden  turned  his  eye, 
Thought  of  his  home,  and  closed  it  with  a  sigh. 
Imperial  pride  looked  sullen  on  his  phght, 
And  Charles  beheld,  nor  shuddered  at  the  sight.*^ 
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Few  Ttctories  have  ever  bad  .such  important  consequences  as  tiuMt- 
which  the  czar  won  at  Pultowa ;  in  one  fatal  day  Charles  lost  ^- 
fhiita  of  nine  years'  victories ;  the  veteran  army  that  had  been  the  ter- 
ror of  Europe  was  completely  ruined ;  those  who  escaped  from  the 
fatal  field  were  taken  prisoners,  but  they  found  a  fate  scarcely  better 
than  death,  for  they  were  transported  by  the  czar  to  colonize  the  wilds 
of  Siberia  ;  the  elector  of  Saxony  re-entered  Poland,  and  drove  Stan- 
islaus from  the  throne  ;  the  kings  of  Denmark*  and  Prussia  revived 
old  claims  on  the  Swedish  provinces,  while  the  victorious  Peter  invaded 
not  only  Livonia  and  Ingria,  but  a  great  part  of  Finland.  Indeed,  but 
for  the  interference  of  the  German  emperor  and  the  maritime  powers, 
the  Swedish  monarchy  would  have  been  rent  in  pieces. 

Charles,  in  his  exile,  formed  a  new  plan  for  the  destruction  of  his 
hated  rival ;  he  instigated  the  Turks  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Russia, 
and  flattered  himself  that  he  might  yet  enter  Moscow  at  the  head  of  a 
Mohammedan  army.  The  bribes  which  Peter  lavishly  bestowed  on 
the  counsellors  of  the  sultans,  for  a  time  frustrated  these  intrigues  ^ 
but  Charles,  through  his  friend  Poniatowski,  informed  the  sultan  of  his 
vizier's  corruption,  and  procured  the  deposition  of  that  minister.  Pu* 
pruli,  who  succeeded  to  the  office  of  vizier,  was  averse  to  a  Russian 
war,  but  he  was  removed  at  the  end  of  two  months,  and  the  seals 
of  office  given  to  the  pacha  of  Syria,  who  commenced  his  administra-^ 
tion  by  sending  the  Russian  ambassador  to  the  prison  of  the  Seven 
Towers. 

The  czar  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  the  new  war  hj 
which  he  was  menaced  (a.  d.  1711 ).  The  Turkish  vizier,  on  the  other 
hand,  assembled  all  the  forces  of  the  Ottoman  empire  in  the  plains  of 
Adrianople.  Demetrius  Cantemir,  the  hospodar  of  Moldavia,  believing 
(hat  a  favorable  opportunity  presented  itself  for  delivering  his  country 
from  the  Mohammedan  yoke,  invited  the  czar  to  his  aid ;  and  the  Rus- 
sians, rapidly  advancing,  reached  the  northern  banks  of  the  Pruth,  near 
Yassi,  the  Moldavian  capital.  Here  the  Russians  found  that  the  prom- 
ises of  Prince  Cantemir  were  illusory ;  the  Moldavians,  happy  under 
the  Turkish  sway,  treated  the  invaders  as  enemies,  and  refused  to 
supply  them  with  provisions ;  in  the  meantime,  the  vizier  arriving, 
formed  a  fortified  camp  in  their  front,  tvhile  his  vast  host  of  light  cav^ 
airy  swept  round  their  lines  and  cut  off  all  foraging  parties.  The  Rus- 
sians defeated  three  successive  attempts  to  storm  their  intrenchments ; 
but  ihey  must  have  pelded  to  the  effects  of  fatigue  and  famine,  had  not 
the  emperess  Catherine,!  who  accompanied  her  husband  during  the 
campaign,  sent  a  private  message  to  the  vizier,  which  induced  him  to 
open  negotiations.  A  treaty  was  concluded  on  terms  which,  though 
severe,  were  more  favorable  than  Peter,  under  the  circumstances,  could 
reasonably  have  hoped ;  the  Russians  retired  in  safety,  and  Charles 

*  The  Danish  monarch  Invaded  Schonen,  bat  his  troops  were  defeated  by  the 
Swedish  militia,  and  a  few  regiments  of  the  line,  commanded  by  General  Steea- 
bock.  When  intelligence  of  this  victory  was  conveyed  to  Charles,  he  exdaimed, 
**  My  brave  Swedes  1  shoold  Qod  permit  me  to  join  yon  once  inorSy  we  will  beat 
them  all." 

t  Catherine  was  a  Liyonian  captive,  of  low  condition,  whom  the  emperor  fiiat 
saw  waiting  at  table.  Her  abilities  and  modesty  won  his  heart,  he  raised  her  to 
Us  throne^  and  never  had  reason  to  repeat  of  hit  ehoiet. 
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jmi^liad  the  Turkiah  c«m|s  oaly  to  kam  die  downfall  of  all  bis  ^i^iacU 
•lions. 

A  n^w  series  of  iathgues  in  the  court  of  Constajatinople  led  to  the 
appointment  of  a  new  vizier ;  but  this  minister  was  little  inclined  to 
l^tify  the  king  of  Sweden  ;  on  the  contrary,  warned  by  the  &te  (^hia 
predecessors,  he  resolved  to  remove  him  from  the  Ottoman  empire  (a.  d^ 
1713).  Charles  continued  to  linger ;  even  after  he  had  received  a  let* 
4er  of  dismissal  from  the  sultan's  own  hand,  he  resolved  to  remain,  and 
^hen  a  resolution  was  taken  to  send  him  away  by  force, 'he  determined^ 
^ith  his  few  attendants,  to  dare  the  whole  strength  of  the  Turkish 
•empire.  After  a  fierce  resistance,  he  was  captured  and  conveyed  a 
prisoner  to  Adrianople  ;  on  his  road,  he  learned  that  Stanislaus,  whoni 
he  had  raised  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  was  likewise  a  Turkish  captive  ; 
but,  buoyed  up  by  ardent  hopes,  he  sent  a  message  to  his  fellow-sufier- 
er,  never  to  make  peace  with  Augustus.  Another  revolution  in*  tho 
divan  revived  the  hopes  of  Charles,  and  induced  him  to  remain  in 
Turkey,  when  hie  return  to  the  North  would  probably  have  restored 
loim  to  his  former  eminence.  The  Swedes,  under  General  Steenbock, 
gained  one  of  the  most  brilliant  victories  that  had  been  obtained  during 
Sie  war,  over  the  united  forces  of  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  at  Gadebusch, 
in  the  dutchy  of  Mecklenburg  ;  but  the  conqueror  sullied  his  fame  by 
burning  the  defenceless  town  of  Altona,  an  outrage  which  excited  the 
indignation  of  all  Europe.  This,  however,  was  the  last  service  that 
Steenbock  could  perform  to  his  absent  master ;  unable  to  prevent  the 
iypction  of  the  Russians  with  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  he  retreated  be- 
fore superior  numbers,  and,  by  the  artifices  of  Baron  Goertz,  obtained 
temporary  refuge  in  a  fortress  beloiaging  to  the  duke  of  Uolstein.  The 
■allies,  however,  pursued  their  advantages  so  vigorously  that  Steenbock 
^nd  hie  followers  were  forced  to  yield  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
Goertz,  however,  in  some  degree  averted  the  consequences  of  this 
calamity  by  a  sejdes  of  political  intrigues,  which  excited  various  jeal- 
ousies and  discordant  interests  between  the  several  enemies  of  Sweden. 

The  czar  in  the  meantime  pushed  forward  his  conquests  on  the 
aide  of  Finland ;  and  the  glory  of  his  reign  i^peared  to  be  consumma- 
ted by  a  naval  victory  obtained  over  the  Swedes  near  the  island  of 
.Oeland  (a.  d.  1714).  This  unusual  success  was  celebrated  by  a 
Iriumphal  eatiy  into  St.  Peterburgh,  at  which  Peter  addressed  his 
subjects  on  the  magnitude  of  the  advantages  they  had  derived  from  his 
^Qvenmient.  Charles  heard  of  his  rival's  progress  unmoved ;  but  when 
he  learned  that  the  Swedish  senate  intended  to  make  his  sister  regent^ 
and  to  make  peace  with  Russia  and  Denmark,  he  announced  his 
jn^tion  of  returning  home.  He  was  honorably  escorted  to  the 
Turkish  frontiers  ;  but  though  orders  had  been  given  that  he  should  be 
jreoeived  with  all  due  honor  in  the  imperial  dominions,  he  traversed 
Germany  incognito,  and  toward  the  close  of  the  year  reached  Stralaund, 
the  capital  of  Swedish  Pomerania. 

Charles,  at  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign,  found  himself  sur*- 
vounded  with  enemies  (a.  p.  1715).  Stralsund  itself  was  besieged 
by  the  united  armies  of  the  Prussians,  Danes,  and  Saxons,  while  the 
K\;is$ian  fleet,  which  now  rode  triumphant  in  the  Baltic,  threatened  a 
aescent  upon  Sweden.      Ajfter  an  obsi^ate  defei^ssi  i|t  which  th9 
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Swadisk  monarch  displafed  all  his  accustomed  bravery,  Stralsund  watf 
ibfced  to  capitulate,  Charles  having  previously  escaped  in  a  small 
tMsel  to  his  native  shores.  All  Europe  believed  the  Swedish  mon- 
arch tmdone ;  it  was  supposed  that  he  could  no  longer  defend  his  own 
dominions,  when  to  the  inexpressible  astonishment  of  every  one,  it  was 
iatiounced  that  he  had  invaded  Norway.  His  attention,  however, 
iras  less  engaged  by  the  war  than  by  the  gigantic  intrigues  of  his  new 
favorite  Goert;,  who,  taking  advantage  of  a  coolness  between  the 
Russians  and  the  other  enemies  of  Sweden,  proposed  that  Peter  and 
Charles  should  unite  in  strict  amity,  and  dictate  the  law  to  Europe.  A 
part  of  this  daring  plan  was  the  removal  of  the  elector  of  Hanover  from 
the  English  throne,  and  the  restoration  of  the  exiled  Stuarts.  But  while 
the  negotiations  were  yet  in  progress,  Charles  invaded  Norway  a  second 
time,  and  invested  the  castle  of  Frederickshall  in  the  very  depth  of 
winter.  But  while  engaged  in  viewing  the  works,  he  was  struck  by  a 
cannon-ball,  and  was  dead  before  any  of  his  attendants  came  to  his 
assistance  (a.  d.  1718).*  The  Swedish  senate  showed  little  grief  for 
the  loss  of  the  warlike  king ;  on  the  first  news  of  his  death,  his 
favorite,  Baron  Goertz,  was  arrested,  brought  to  trial,  and  put  to  death 
on  a  ridiculous  charge  of  treason.  The  crown  was  conferred  upon  the 
late  king's  sister,  but  she  soon  resigned  it  to  her  husband,  the  prince 
of  Hesse,  both  being  compelled  to  swear  that  they  never  would  attempt 

*  Dr.  Johnson's  character  of  Charles  XII.  is  the  best  comment  on  the  life  of  that 
adventaroos  warrior : — 

*'  On  what  foundation  stands  the  warrior's  pride. 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide  $ 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire. 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labors  tire ; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquered  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield, 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field ; 
Behold  surrounded  kings  their  powers  combine. 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign ;  * 

Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  lier  charms  in  vain  % 
*  Think  nothing  gained,'  he  cries, '  till  naught  remain : 
On  Moscow's  walls,  till  Gothic  standards  fly. 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky.' 
The  march  begins  in  military  state, 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 
Stern  famine  guards  the  solitary  coast. 
And  winter  barricades  the  realms  of  frost ; 
He  comes,  nor  want,  nor  cold,  his  course  delay  $ 
Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day : 
The  vanquished  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands^ 
And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands ; 
Condemned  a  needly  supplicant  to  wait 
While  ladies  interpose,  and  slayes  debate. 
But  did  not  chance  at  length  her  error  mend  7 
Did  no  subyerted  empire  marie  his  end  7 
Did  rival  monarchs  giye  the  fatal  wound  7 
Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground  7 
His  fall  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 
A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand ; 
He  left  the  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale. 
To  poinl  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale." 
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ihe  re-efltablislmient  of  arbitrary  power.  Negotiations  for  peace  were 
commenced  with  all  the  hostile  powers,  and  treaties  concluded  with  all 
but  Russia  (▲.  o.  1720).  The  appearance  of  an  English  fleet  in  the 
Baltic,  coming  to  aid  the  Swedish  squadron,  however,  finally  disposed 
the  czar  to  pacific  measures ;  and  he  consented  to  grant  peace,  on  oon* 
dition  of  being  permitted  to  retain  Ingria,  Livonia,  and  part  of  Finland 
(a.  d.  1721).  Thus  the  great  northren  war  terminated,  just  as  it  was 
about  to  be  connected  wii]^  the  politics  of  southern  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

vOROWTH  OF  THE  MERCANTILE  AND  COLONIAL 

SYSTEM. 

Sbctioh  I^^BiiahUMhmaU  of  the  HanoverioH  Swxusion  in  England. 

DuRiNO  the  wars  that  had  been  waged  against  Louis  XIV.,  the  fandinc 
^stem  was  established  in  England ;  it  commenced  by  the  founding  of 

.a  national  bank  (▲.  n.  1694),  which  lent  its  capital  to  the  govenunent 
nt  a  lower  rate  of  interest  than  was  then  usual.  Further  loans  were 
contracted  to  support  the  exigences  of  the  wars ;  parliament  guarantied 

'.the  payment  of  the  interest,  without  entering  into  any  obligation  to 
restore  the  capital,  which  was  transferable  to  any  one.  The  gradual 
extension  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  facilitatea  the  growth  of  this 

4iystem,  which  soon  gave  England  commanding  influence  on  the  con- 
tinent.    The  facilitiee  of  raising  money  possessed  by  the  English 

^vemment  enabled  it  to  conclude  subsidiary  treaties,  and  set  ihe 
armies  of  allied  states  Iq  motion.  Internally  the  funding  system 
wrought  a  still  greater  change ;  a  great  portion  of  the  political  influ- 
ence previously  possessed  by  the  landed  aristocracy  was  transferred  to 
large  capitalists  and  manufacturers ;  the  banking  and  funding  systems 

4Lflbrded  great  facilities  for  accumulating  the  profits  of  industry,  and 

'thus  fostered  the  growth  of  an  intelligent  and  opulent  middle  class, 
whose  strength  was  soon  displayed  in  the  increasing  importance  of  the 

Miouse  of  commons.  Even  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  mercantile 
system  began  to  manifest  itself  in  all  its  strength.  Grants  of  com- 
mercial privileges  were  made  the  conditions  of  peace  with  the 
maritime  powers,  and  territorial  concessions  were  made  with  a  regard 
io  the  interests  of  trade  rather  than  power.  Justly  as  the  British 
negotiators  at  Utrecht  may  be  blamed  for  not  taking  sufficient  advan- 

'  tage  of  the  position  in  which  their  country  was  placed  by  the  victories 
of  Marlborough,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  treaty  diey  concluded  laid  the 

.  foundation  of  the  commercial  superiority  of  England ;  it  also  contained 
the  germes  of  two  future  wars,  but  these  consequences  were  slowly 
developed ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
Tepublic  of  Holland  was  still  the  first  commercial  state  in  Europe. 

The  accession  of  George  I.  produced  a  complete  change  in  the 
English  administration ;  the  tones  were  dismissed  with  harshness,  the 
whigs  were  the  sole  possessors  of  office,  and  on  the  new  election  con* 

.^equent  on  the  demise  of  the  crown,  they  obtained  a  decided  majority 

'  m  parliament.     Unfortunately  they  used  their  power  to  crush  their 
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political  adversaries  ;  the  chiefs  of  the  late  ministry  were  impeached^ 
for  high  treason,  and  their  prosecution  was  hurried  forward  so  vindic- 
tively, that  Lords  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond  fled  to  the  continent. 
This  seemed  a  favorable  moment  to  make  an  effort  in  favor  of  the 
exiled  Stuarts,  but  Louis  XIV.,  broken  down  by  age,  infirmities,  and 
misfortune,  was  unwilling  to  hazard  a  new  war,  which  might  disturb 
the  minority  of  his  great-grandson,  for  in  consequence  of  the  mortality 
in  the  royal  family,  this  remote  descendant  was  destined  to  be  his 
successor.  The  death  of  Louis  (Sept.  1, 1715)  further  disconcerted  the 
projects  of  the  Pretender  and  his  adherents ;  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who 
was  chosen  regent  by  the  parliament  of  Paris  during  the  minority  of 
Louis  XV.,  adopted  every  suggestion  of  the  English  ambassador,  t£e 
earl  of  Stair,  for  counteracting  the  designs  of  the  Jacobites ;  and  he 
did  them  irreparable  injury  by  seizing  some  ships  laden  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  at  a  time  when  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  purchase  any 
fresh  supply.  The  Jacobites,  however,  persevered,  and  a  plan  was 
formed  for  a  general  insurrection ;  but  this  was  defeated  by  the  Pre- 
tender's imprudence,  who  prematurely  gave  the  earl  of  Mar  a  commis- 
sion to  raise  his  standard  in  Scotland.  The  earl  of  Mar  possessed 
considerable  influence  in  the  highland  counties ;  no  sooner  had  he  pro- 
claimed the  Pretender,  under  the  title  of  James  TIL,  than  the  clans 
crowded  to  his  standard,  and  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  nine  thousand 
men,  including  several  noblemen  and  persons  of  distinction.  Thus 
supported,  he  made  himself  master  of  Perth,  and  established  his  authori- 
ty in  almost  all  that  part  of  Scotland  which  lies  north  of  the  Frith  of 
Forth.  In  the  meantime  the  government  was  alarmed ;  the  Jacobite 
leaders  who  had  agreed  to  raise  the  west  of  England  were  taken  into 
ciTstody,  and  the  duke  of  Argyle  was  sent  against  xMar  with  all  the  forces 
of  North  Britain.  An  ill-contrived  and  worse  executed  insurrection  of 
the  Jacobites  exploded  in  the  north  of  England  ;  its  leaders,  the  earl  of 
Derwentwater,  Lord  Widdrington,  and  Mr.  Foster,  a  Northumbrian 
gentleman  of  great  influence,  were  joined  by  several  Scottish  lords  and 
«  body  of  Highland  infantry.  But  being  unable  to  agree  upon  any 
tfttional  plan  of  operations,  they  were  surrounded  by  the  royal  forces  ia 
the  town  of  Preston,  and  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  the  character  of  the  government  had  lenity  been 
shown  to  these  unhappy  men,  but  unfortunately  most  of  the  leaders 
were  doomed  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  high  treason. 

In  the  meantime  the  earl  of  Mar  had  fought  an  indecisive  battle  with 
the  duke  of  Argyle,  which  proved  nevertheless  ruinous  to  the  Pretend- 
er's cause.  Many  who  had  been  previously  in  doubt,  declared  for  the 
Toyal  cause,  and  several  of  the  insurgent  leaders  returned  to  their  alle- 
giance. In  this  desperate  state  of  his  affairs,  the  Pretender  landed 
with  a  small  train  in  Scotland :  but  finding  his  cause  hopeless,  he  re- 
turned to  France  with  such  of  the  leaders  as  did  not  expect  pardon, 
and  the  whole  country  quietly  submitted  to  the  duke  of  Argyle. 

Before  entering  on  the  singular  changes  wrought  by  the  policy  of 
the  duke  of  Orleans  in  Europe,  it  will  be  convenient  to  cast  a  brief 
^ance  at  the  affairs  of  Russia  and  Turkey.  No  sooner  had  Peter  the 
Great  concluded  peace  with  Sweden  than  he  assumed  the  title  of  em- 
peror, with  the  consent  of  all  the  European  powers.     By  sending  an. 
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auftiliaiy  force  to  aid  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Persia  against  an  Afghan 
ueurper,  he  obtained  the  cession  of  the  provinces  on  the  south  and  west 
of  the  Caspian  sea  ;  and,  while  he  thus  extended  his  dominions,  he  did 
not  neglect  their  internal  improyenient,  but  constructed  canals,  planned 
roads,  and  established  manuifactories.  But  Peter's  own  character  re- 
tained many  traces  of  barbarism,  and  his  treatment  of  his  eldest  son^ 
Alexis,  excited  general  horror.  This  unfortunate  prince  is  said  to  have 
been  induced  by  some  of  the  Russian  priests  and  boyars  to  promise,, 
that  in  the  event  of  his  accession,  he  would  restore  the  old  state  of 
things,  and  abolish  the  new  institutions  of  his  father.  He  was  arrested 
and  forced  to  sign  an  abdication  of  the  crown  ;  soon  after  this,  he  died 
in  prison,  but  whether  violent  means  were  used  to  accelerate  his  end, 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  second  son  of  the 
Eussian  emperor  died  in  infancy,  and  Peter  chose  his  emperess  as  his 
successor.  He  assisted  at  her  coronation  after  his  return  from  the 
Pei^uan  war ;  and  on  his  death  (a.  d.  1725)  she  became  emperess  of  all 
the  Kttssias^  and  by  the  excellence  of  her  administration  justified  the- 
'choice  of  her  illustrious  husband. 

The  TuriLS  were  enraged  at  the  diminution  of  their  national  glory  in 
the  war  that  was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz,  and  eagerly 
Ibnged  for  an  opportunity  of  retrieving  their  lost  honor.  Ahmed  HI., 
the  most  warlike  sultan  thai  had  recently  filled  the  throne,  was  far  ftwa 
being  displeased  by  their  martial  zeal,  and  he  took  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity of  declaring  war  against  the  Venetians,  whom  he  expelled  from 
the  Morea  in  a  single  campaign  (a.  d.  1715).  ^The  emperor,  Charle§ 
VI.,  was  solicited  by  the  pope  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Mohamme* 
dans ;  he  therefore  interfered,  as  protector  of  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz  *  but 
iiading  his  remonstrances  disregarded,  he  aasembled  a  powerful  iirmy, 
and  published  a  declaration  of  war  (a.  d.  1716).  Prince  Eugene,  at 
the  head  of  the  imperialists,  crossed  the  Danube,  and  attacked  the 
Ibvces  of  the  gr»id  vizier,  near  Peterwaradin.  He  gained  a  completo 
victory,  twenty^five  thousand  of  the  Turks  were  either  killed  or  drown* 
ed,  while  the  loss  of  the  Austrians  did  not  exceed  one  fifth  of  that  num* 
bor.  In  the  ensuing  campaign,  the  prince  laid  siege  to  Belgrade,  and 
having  defeated  with  great  sbui^ter  the  vast  Turkish  army  that  mareh* 
ed  to  itsirelief,  became  master  of  that  important  fortress.  Th^  conse* 
<|ilence  of  these  victories  was  the  peace  of  Passarowitz  (a.  d.  1718)  by 
which  Austria  and  Russia  gained  considerable  acquisitions ;  but  ^o 
vepublic  of  Venice,  for  whose  sake  the  war  was  ostensibly  undertaken, 
did  not  recover  its  possessions  in  Greece,  and  found  its  interests  neg- 
lected by  its  more  potent  allies. 

These  wars  were  very  remotedly  connected  with  the  political  con- 
dition of  southern  Europe,  which  now  depended  entirely  on  the  main- 
tenance of  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Several  powers  were 
interested  in  their  preservation ;  England's  flourishing  commerce  de- 
pended in  many  essential  particulars  on  the  articles  of  the  treaty ;  they 
were  the  best  security  to  Austria,  for  the  provinces  lately  ceded  in 
Italy ;  and  the  Dutch,  tbiable  or  unwilling  to  garrison  the  barrier  towns^ 
felt  that  peace  was  necessary  to  their  security.  Bui  above  all,  the  re- 
gent of  France  believed  that  this  treaty  was  the  sole  support  of  his 
power*  since  it  invQlved  the  Spanish  king's  lenunoiation  of  his  eWma 
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to  the  French  crown.  Altogether  opposed  to  these  views  were  the  de 
signs  of  the  court  of  Spain  ;  the  marriage  of  Philip  to  Elizabeth  Far- 
nese,  heiress  to  the  dutchies  of  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Tuscany,  inspired 
him  with  the  hope  of  recovering  the  provinces  that  had  been  severed 
from  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  his  prime  minister,  Cardinal  Alberoni, 
flattered  him  with  hopes  of  success,  and  at  the  same  time  diligently  la^ 
bored  to  improve  the  financial  condition  of  the  country.  Alberoni's 
projects  included  an  entire  change  in  the  political  system  of  Europe ; 
he  designed  to  reconquer  Sardinia  and  Sicily  for  Spain ;  to  place 
James  III.  on  the  throne  of  England  by  the  aid  of  the  Russian  emperor 
and  the  king  of  Sweden ;  to  prevent  the  interference  of  the  emperor,  by 
engaging  the  Turks  to  assail  his  dominions.  Pope  Clement  XL,  a 
weak  and  stupid  pontiff,  could  not  comprehend  the  merits  of  Alberoni's 
schemes ;  he  refused  to  pay  the  ecclesiastical  subsidies  to  Philip  V., 
and  before  the  ambitious  cardinal  could  further  develop  his  schemeSy 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  was  formed  by  the  alarmed  potentates  of  ^u* 
rope,  and  Philip  Y.,  was  forced  to  dismiss  his  intriguing  minister. 
The  pope  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  his  interests  were  totally' 
disregarded  in  the  new  arrangements  made  for  preserving  the  tranquilli- 

2  of  Europe ;  his  superiorities  in  Parma  and  Placentia  formed  part  of 
e  bribe  tendered  to  the  court  of  Spain  by  the  rulers  of  France  and 
Germany ;  he  remonstrated  loudly,  but,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  they  were 
accepted  and  retained. 

On  the  death  of  Clement  XL,  Alberoni  became  a  candidate  for  the 
papacy,  and  was  very  tfear  being  elected.  Fortunately  for<  the  pef- 
manency  of  Romish  power,  this  violent  prelate  was  excluded  from  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  Innocent  XIII.  was  chosen.  During  his  pontifi* 
cate  the  society  of  freemasons  began  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  by 
the  heads  of  the  church,  especially  as  several  other  secret  associations 
were  formed  in  Germany  and  Italy  for  the  propagation  of  what  were 
called  philosophical  tenets ;  but  these  doctrines  were,  in  reality,  not 
only  hostile  to  popery,  but  subversive  of  all  religion  and  morality. 
Though  Austria,  France,  England,  and  Holland,  united  against  the 
dangerous  schemes  of  Alberoni,  and  fonned  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
(a.  d.  1716),  yet  the  cardinal  steadily  pursued  his  course,  and  war  was 
proclaimed  against  Spain  by  France  and  England.  • 

The  strength  of  Spain,  exhausted  by  the  war  of  the  succession,  could 
not  resist  this  powerful  combination ;  the  English  fleet  rode  triun^hant 
in  the  Mediterranean ;  a  German  army  expelled  the  Spahiards  from 
Sicily ;  the  French,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Berwick,  inva- 
ded Spain,  and  captured  several  important  fortresses  ;  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond  failed  in  his  attempt  to  land  a  Spanish  army  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  Philip,  completely  subdued,  dismissed  Alberoni  (a.  d.  1720),  and 
acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  Qiuulruple  Alliance. 

During  this  war,  France  and  England  were  involved  in  great 
financial  difficulties,  by  the  Mississippi  scheme  in  one  country,  and  the 
South  sea  speculation  in  the  other.  A  Scotch  adventurer,  named  Law, 
proposed  a  plan  to  the  regent  of  France  for  spe^ily  paying  off  the  vast 
national  debt,  and  delivering  the  revenue  from  the  enormous  interest  by 
which  it  was  overwhelmed.  He  effected  this  by  an  extraordinary  issue 
4if  paper,  on  the  security  of  the  Mississippi  company,  from  whose  com- 
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meicial  specidatio&s  the  moat  extnvagant  results  were  expected.  So 
lapid  was  his  success,  thai  in  1719,  the  nominal  value  of  the  funds  was 
eighty  times  greater  than  the  real  value  of  all  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm.  This  immense  disproportion  soon  excited  alarm;  when^the 
holders  of  the  notes  tried  to  convert  them  into  money,  there  was  no 
specie  to  meet  the  demands,  and  the  result  was  a  general  bankruptcy. 
Some  efforts  were  made  by  the  government  to  remedy  this  calamity, 
but  the  evil  admitted  only  oT  slight  palliation,  and  thousands  were  oom* 
pletely  ruined. 

The  South  sea  scheme,  projected  by  Sir  John  Blount,  in  England, 
was  a  close  imitation  of  Law's  plan.  He  proposed  that  the  South  sea 
company,  to  which  great  commercial  advantages  had  been  secured  by 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  should  become  the  sole  creditor  of  the  nation ; 
and  facilities  were  offered  to  the  owners  of  stock  to  exchange  the  se- 
curity of  the  crown  for  that  of  the  South  sea  company.  Never  did  so 
wild  a  scheme  meet  such  sudden  success ;  South  sea  stock  in  a  short 
time  rose  to  ten  times  its  original  value ;  new  speculations  were  started, 
and  for  a  time  had  similar  popularity ;  but  when  suspicion  was  excited, 
and  some  cautious  holders  of  stock  began  to  sell,  a  universal  panic  suc- 
ceeded to  the  general  delusion.  By  the  prompt  interference  of  parlia- 
ment a  general  bankruptcy  was  averted,  and  the  chief  contrivers  of  tho 
fraud,  including  many  in^viduals  of  rank  and  station,  were  punished,  ^ 
and  their  estates  sequestrated  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers. 

The  confusion  occasioned  by  the  South  sea  scheme  encouraged  the 
Jacobites  to  make  another  effort  in  favor  of  the  Stuarts  (▲.  n.  1722). 
But  their  plans  were  discovered,  a  gentleman  named  Layer  was  capi- 
tally punished  for  enlisting  men  in  the  service  of  the  Pretender,  and 
Dr.  Atterbury,  bishop  of  Rochester,  the  soul  of  his  party,  was  exiled. 

Fortunately  for  the  repose  of  Europe,  the  prime  ministers  of  Franco 
and  England,  Cardinal  Fienry,  who  succeeded  to  power  soon  after  tho 
death  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  were  both  bent 
on  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  they  prevent- 
ed any  active  hostilities.  Walpole's  administration,  however,  began  to 
lose  its  popularity,  on  account  of  his  not  gratifjring  the  national  hatred 
against  Spain.  A  powerful  opposition  was  formed  against  him,  com- 
posed of  the  old  tories,  and  some  disappointed  courtiers,  which  he  con- 
tended  against  by  unbounded  parliamentary  corrupt  An.  The  death  of  f 
Greorge  I.  (a.  d.  1727)  made  no  change  in  the  position  of  parties,  for  ^j' 
George  II.  intrusted  Walpole  with  the  same  power  he  had  enjoyed 
under  his  father. 

The  emperor  Charles,  having  no  prospect  of  male  issue,  was  natu- 
rally anxious  to  secure  the  peaceful  succession  of  his  daughter,  Maiia 
Theresa,  to  his  hereditary  dominions  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  prepared 
a  solemn  law,  called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  procured  its  confimu^ 
tion  by  the  principal  states  of  Europe.  The  guarantee  of  France  was 
liot  obtained  without  war.  Stanislaus  Leczinski,  £EUher->in-law  to  the 
French  monarch,  was  elected  king  of  Poland,  but  was  dethnmed  by  tho 
influence  of  the  German  powers  (a.  d.  1733).  To  avenge  this  insult, 
the  French  king  formed  a  league  with  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Sardinia 
against  the  emperor ;  and,  after  a  brief  struggle,  the  court  of  Vienna 
was  forced  to  purchase  peace  by  considerable  sacrifices.    The  succesa* 
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ef  the  Riissunis  under  the  reign  of  the  emperesB  Anne,  niece  to  Peter 
tiie  Great,  against  the  Turks,  induced  the  German  emperor  to  commence 
a  second  unfortunate  war.  Scarcely  was  it  concluded,  when  the  death 
of  Charles  (a.  d.  1740)  inrolved  Europe  in  the  contentions  of  a  new 
disputed  succession. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  had  long  preserved  England  at  peace  ;  but  the 
interested  clamors  of  some  merchants  engaged  in  a  contraband  trade 
with  the  Spanish  colonies,  compelled  him  to  commence  hostilities  (a.  d. 
1739).  Admiral  Vernon,  with  a  small  force,  captured  the  important 
city  of  Porto  Belio,  on  the  American  isthmus.  This  success  induced 
the  minister  to  send  out  large  prmaments  against  the  Spanish  colonies. 
Vernon  with  a  fleet,  and  Lord  Cathcart  with  a  numerous  army,  under- 
took to  assail  Spanish  America  on  the  side  of  the  Atlantic,  while  Com- 
modore Anson  sailed  round  Cape  Horn  to  ravage  the  coasts  of  Chili 
and  Peru.  The  death  of  Lord  Cathcart  frustrated  these  arrangements  ; 
he  was  succeeded  by  General  Wentworth,  an  officer  of  little  experience, 
and  very  jealous  of  Vernon's  popularity.  An  attack  was  made  on 
Carthagena,  but  it  failed  lamentably,  owing  to  the  disputes  between  the 
naval  and  military  commanders.  Both  were  reinforced  from  England, 
but  they  effected  nothing  of  any  importance,  and  returned  home  after 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  of  their  men  had  fallen  victims  to  the 
^  dimate.  Anson,  in  the  meantime,  encountered  such  a  severe  storm  in 
rounding  Gape  Horn,  that  two  of  his  ships  were  forced  to  return,  and 
ene  was  lost.  His  diminished  squadron,  however,  took  several  prhses 
off  the  coast  of  Chili,  and  plundered  the  town  of  Paita,  in  Peru.  Hia 
force  was  finally  reduced  to  one  ship,  but  with  this  he  captnred  the 
Spanish  galleon,  laden  with  treasure,  that  sailed  annually  from  Aoapul- 
co  to  Manilla.  He  then  returned  to  England  triumphant ;  but  the  loss 
tx  Carthagena  was  so  severely  felt,  that  the  English  would  not  venture 
to  renew  their  enterprises  against  Spanish  America. 

Scarcely  had  Maria  Theresa  succeeded  her  father,  the  emperor 
Charles,  when  she  found  herself  surrounded  by  a  host  of  enemies. 
The  elector  of  Bavaria  lud  claim  to  Bohemia ;  the  king  of  Sardinia 
i^eviVed  some  obsolete  pretensions  to  the  dutchy  of  Milan ;  while  the 
kings  of  Poland,  Spain,  and  France,  exhibited  claims  to  the  whole 
^^  Austrian  succession.  An  unexpected  claimant  gave  the  fhrst  signal  for 
J^  war.  Frederic  III,  who  had  just  ascended  the  Prussian  throne,  in- 
^w  herited  from  his  father  a  rich  treasury  and  a  well-appointed  army. 
Relying  on  the  goodness  of  his  troops  rather  than  the  goodness  of  his 
cause,  he  entered  Silesia,  and  soon  conquered  that  fine  province  (a.  d. 
1741).  At  the  same  time  he  offered  to  support  Maria  Theresa  against 
all  competitors,  on  the  condition  of  being  permitted  to  retain  his  acquis- 
ition. The  princess  steadily  refused,  though  she  knew  that  France 
was  arming  against  her,  and  that  her  enemies  had  resolved  to  elevate 
Charles  Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  to  the  empire.  The  forces  of  the 
king  of  France  entered  Germany,  and  being  joined  by  the  Bavarian 
army,  made  several  important  conquests,  and  even  threatened  Vienna ; 
but  Maria  Theresa,  repairing  to  Pre^burg,  convened  the  states  of  Hun-< 
gary,  and  appearing  before  them  with  her  infant  son  in  her  arms,  made 
■nch  an  eloquent  appeal,  that  the  nobles  with  one  accord  exclaimedy. 
'*  We  will  die  for  our  King,  Maria  Theresa."    Nor  was  this  a  moment^ 
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«ry  bust  of  pasaioa ;  they  laifled  a  powerfiil  army  for  the  defence  of 
their  young  and  beautiful  pxinceasy  and  a  subsidy  was  at  the  same  time 
voted  to  her  by  the  British  parliament.  So  great  was  the  attachmenl 
of  the  English  people  to  her  cause,  that  the  pacific  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
was  forced  to  resign,  and  a  new  administration  was  formed  by  his  politi* 
cal  rivals. 

The  new  ministers  had  been  raised  to  power  by  a  sudden  burst  of 
popular  enthusiasm,  but  they  soon  showed  themselves  unworthy  of  the 
nation's  confidence.  They  took  the  lead  in  suppressing  the  measures 
which  they  had  themselves  declared  necessary  to  the  security  of  the 
constitution,  and  they  far  outstripped  their  predecessors  in  supporting 
German  subsidies,  standing  armies,  and  continental  connexions,  which 
had  been  so  long  the  theme  of  their  severest  censure.  They  augmented 
the  army,  sent  a  large  body  of  troops  into  the  Netherlands  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Stair,  and  granted  subsidies  to  the  Danes,  the 
Hessians,  and  the  Austrians.  The  French  had  some  hopes  of  gaining 
the  support  of  the  Russians,  who  were  now  ruled  by  the  emperess  Eliz- 
abeth. On  the  death  of  the  emperess  Anne,  her  niece,  the  pdncess  of 
Mecklenburgh,  assumed  the  government,  as  guardian  of  her  son  John* 
Bui  the  partidity  that  the  regent  showed  for  her  German  countrymea 
displeased  the  Russian  nobles ;  their  discontents  were  artfully  increased 
by  a  French  physician  named  Lestocq ;  a  bloodless  insurrection  led  to^ 
the  deposition  of  the  Mecklenburgh  princess,  and  Elizabeth,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  the  Great,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  She  found  the  country 
involved  in  a  war  with  Sweden,  which  she  brought  to  a  successful  is* 
sue,  and  secured  the  inheritance  to  the  Swedish  crown  for  her  favohtSi 
Adolphus,  bishop  of  Lubeck.  Though  the  czarina  owed  her  elevation 
in  a  great  degree  to  French  intrigue,  she  was  inclined  to  support  the 
Austrian  cause ;  but  she  did  not  interfere  in  the  contest  until  she  had 
completed  all  her  arrangements. 

.  The  republic  of  Holland  showed  still  more  reluctance  to  engage  in 
the  war ;  and  the  English  army  in  the  Netherlands,  deprived  of  the  ex* 
pected  Dutch  aid,  remained  inactive.  In  Grermany,  the  Bavarian  elec- 
tor  was  driven  not  only  from  his  conquests,  but  from  his  hereditary  do» 
minions,*  while  the  king  of  Prussia  took  advantage  of  a  brilliant  victory 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Maria  Theresa,  by  which  he  was  secured  in 
the  possession  of  Silesia.     The  French  army,  thus  deprived  of  its  mosl 

*  Dr.  Jo]in«on  has  powerfuUj  described  the  fkte  of  this  mfortimate  prinee  :— 

**  The  bold  Bavarian,  in  a  Inckless  hour. 
Tries  the  dread  summits  of  Csesarean  power. 
With  unexpected  legiou  hursts  away, 
And  sees  defenceless  reahns  receive  his  sway : 
Short  sway  I  fair  Aastria  spreads  her  moomfol  chazmf» 
The  qneen,  the  beauty,  sets  the  world  in  arms  i 
From  hill  to  hill  the  beacons*  rousing  blaze 
Spreads  wide  the  hope  of  plunder  and  of  praise; 
The  fierce  Croatian  and  the  wUd  hussar. 
With  all  the  sons  of  ravage,  crowd  the  war ; 
The  baiOed  prince,  in  honoris  flatteriog  bloom. 
Of  hasty  greatness  finds  the  fatal  doom ; 
His  foes'  derimoa,  and  his  subjeets'  blame. 
And  steals  to  dsatbi  firaai  angaish  and  inn  shams.'' 
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powerful  ally,  mutt  have  been  rained  but  for  tfie  abUidee  of  Ha  general,  Ae 
count  de  Bellisle,  who  effected  one  of  the  meet  masterly  retreats  record- 
ed in  history,  from  the  centre  of  Bohemia  lo  the  frontiers  of  Alsace. 
The  Spaniards  failed  in  their  attacks  on  the  imperial  territories  in  Italy, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  English  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  the  court  of  Versailles,  disheartened  by  these  repeated  failures^ 
made  proposals  of  peace.  Maria  Theresa,  intoxicated  with  success,  re- 
jected all  the  proffered  eonditions  (a.  d.  1743).  She  urged  forward  her 
armaments  with  such  vigor,  that  the  French  were  driven  to  the  Rhine, 
and  the  unfortunate  elector  of  Bavaria,  abandoned  by  his  allies,  and 
stripped  of  his  dominions,  sought  reAige  in  Frankfort,  where  he  lived  in 
indigence  and  obscurity.  The  euors  of  the  French  in  Flanders  led  to 
their  defeat  at  Dettingen,  just  when  a  little  caution  would  have  insured 
the  rain  of  the  English  and  Austrians.  But  the  allies  made  no  use  of 
their  victory,  owing  to  the  irresolution  of  George  II.,  who  took  the  man- 
agement of  the  campaign  into  his  own  hands,  and  superseded  the  earl  of 
Stair.  The  war  lingered  in  Italy,  but  the  haughtiness  and  ambition  of 
the  emperess  began  to  excite  the  secret  jealousy  of  the  German  princes ; 
and  the  French  and  Spanish  courts,  alarmed  by  her  treaty  with  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  drew  their  alliance  closer  by  the  celebrated  Family 
CkMnpact,  which  bound  them  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  each  other's 
dominions. 

England  had  now  become  a  principal  in  the  war,  and  the  monarchs 
of  France  and  Spain  resolved  to  invade  that  country,  and  remove  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty.  A  powerful  army  was  assembled,  and  a  fleet  pre- 
pared  to  protect  the  transports ;  but  the  French  ships  were  shattered  in 
^a  storm,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in  Brest  from  a  superior  English  force 
(a.  d.  1744).  The  English  navy  was  lees  successful  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean :  the  comlMned  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  were  met  by  the  British 
admirals,  Matthews  and  Lestock  ;  but  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  some 
captains,  and  Lestock's  remaming  aloof  wi£  his  whole  division,  the  re- 
sult of  the  engagement  was  indecisive.  It  is  a  sad  proof  of  the  violence 
and  injustice  of  faction,  that  when  these  officers  were  brought  to  trial, 
Matthews,  who  had  fought  like  a  hero,  was  condemned,  and  Lestock 
acquitted.  The  war  in  Italy  was  sanguinary,  but  indecisive.  In  Grer- 
many,  however,  the  king  of  Prussia  once  more  took  up  arms  against 
Maria  Theresa,  and  invaded  Bohemia.  He  was  defeated  with  great 
lose,  and  forced  to  retire  precipitately  into  Silesia.  Soon  afterward, 
the  death  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  removed  all/easonable  grounds  for 
the  continuance  of  hostilities ;  his  son,  who  had  no  pretensions  to  the 
empire,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Maria  Theresa,  and  promised  to  sup- 
port the  election  of  her  husband,  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  to  the  im- 
perial dignity. 

But  the  national  animosity  between  the  French  and  English  prevent- 
ed the  restoration  of  peace  (a.  d.  1745).  The  Austrians  were  completely 
vanquished  in  Italy  by  the  united  forces  of  the  French  and  Spaniards, 
whose  vast  superiority  of  numbers  could  not  be  resisted  ;  and  on  the 
side  of  the  Netherlands,  the  misconduct  of  the  allies  gave  a  signal  tri- 
umph to  the  Bourbons.  The  French  army  under  Marshal  Saxe  was 
strongly  posted  at  Fontenoy,  but  was,  notwithstanding,  attacked  by  the 
English,  Dutch,  and  Qemians.    In  few  battles  has  the  valor  of  the 
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BritiBb  iDfaatrj  been  displayed  more  aignally  or  laore  nseleaely.  Fom^ 
lag  themselyes  into  a  column,  they  bore  down  ever3rtbing  before  them^ 
until,  deserted  by  their  Dutch  and  German  auxiliaries,  they  were  ouU 
flanked  and  driven  back  by  the  entire  force  of  the  French  army.  The 
loss  on  both  sides  was  nearly  equal ;  but  though  the  victory  was  not 
decisive,  it  enabled  Marshal  Saxe  to  reduce  some  of  the  most  consider- 
able towns  in  the  Netherlands.  Tranquillity  was  restored  to  Germany 
by  the  election  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  to  the  empire,  under  the 
name  of  Francis  I. ;  and  about  the  same  time  Maria  Theresa,  as  queen 
of  Hungary,  concluded  the  treaty  of  Breslau  with  the  king  of  Prussia^ 
and  thus  quieted  her  most  dangerous  enemy.    < 

The  discontent  occasioned  by  the  loss  at  Fontenoy  induced  the  grand- 
son  of  James  11. ,  commonly  called  the  Young  Pretender,  to  attempt  the 
restoration  of  his  family.  He  landed  in  ScoUand  with  a  small  train,  but 
being  soon  joined  by  the  enthusiastic  Highland  clans,  he  descended  from 
the  mountains  and  marched  toward  Edinburgh.  The  city  surrendered 
without  any  attempt  at  resistance,  but  the  castle  still  held  out.  Sir 
John  Cope,  the  royal  commander  in  Scotland,  had  marched  northwaid 
to  raise  Uie  loyal  clans  ;  having  collected  some  reinforcements,  he  pro- 
ceeded from  Aberdeen  to  Dunbar  by  sea,  and  hearing  that  the  insurgents 
were  resolved  to  hazard  a  battle,  he  encamped  at  Preston  Pans.  Here 
be  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the  Young  Pretender,  at  the  head  of 
about  three  thousand  undisciplined  and  half-armed  soldiers.  A  panic 
seized  the  royal  troops  ;  they  fled  with  the  most  disgraceful  precipita- 
tion, abandoning  all  their  baggage,  cannon,  and  camp-equipage,  to  their 
enemies. 

The  reduction  of  the  French  colony  of  Cape  Breton,  in  North  Ameiw 
ica,  had  revived  the  spirit  of  the  English ;  and  the  time  that  the  Pre- 
tender wasted  in  idle  pageantry  at  E^nburgh  afibrded  the  ministers  aa 
opportunity  of  bringing  over  some  regiments  from  Flanders.  Notwith- 
standing the  formidable  preparations  3ius  made,  the  Pretender,  probably 
relying  on  promised  aid  from  France,  crossed  the  western  borders,  and 
took  Carlisle.  But  the  vigilance  of  Admiral  Vernon  prevented  the 
French  fleet  from  venturing  out ;  and  the  Pretender  having  failed  to 
raise  recruits  in  Lancashire,  and  unable  to  force  a  passage  into  Wales, 
baffled  the  royal  armies  by  an  unexpected  turn,  and  suddenly  marched 
to  Derby.  Had  he  continued  to  advance  boldly,  London  itself  might 
have  fallen  ;  but  he  delayed  at  Derby  until  he  was  nearly  encloeed  be- 
tween two  powerful  armies,  and  was  forced  either  to  retreat  or  to  hazard 
a  battle  on  very  disadvantageous  terms.  It  was  finally  determined  that 
they  should  return  to  Scotland,  and  this  retrograde  movement  was  effeet- 
ed  by  the  Highlanders  with  extraordinary  courage  and  expedition. 

This  retreat  did  not  produce  the  dispiriting  effect  on  the  insurgents 
that  had  been  anticipated.  The  Pretender's  forces  were  greatly  aug- 
mented after  his  return  to  Scotland ;  but  finding  that  Edinburgh  had 
been  secured  by  the  royal  army  during  his  absence,  he  marched  to  Stir- 
ling, captured  the  town,  and  besieged  Sie  castle.  General  Hawley  was 
sent  with  a  strong  force  to  raise  the  siege,  but  despising  the  undisci- 
plined Highlanders,  he  acted  so  imprudently  that  he  sufiered  a  complete 
defeat  near  Falkirk  (▲.  d.  1746).  The  Pretender,  instead  of  following 
up  his  advantage,  returned  to  the  siege  of  Stirling  castle,  while  tha  voyai 
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Miny,  reinforced  by  fresh  troops,  was  placed  under  &e  command  of  tho 
duke  of  Cumberland,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  who,  though  by  no  means  a 
skilful  general,  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  soldieiy.  The  insurgent 
army  retired  before  the  royal  troops  until  they  reached  Gulloden  Moor, 
where  they  resolved  to  make  a  stand.  Warned  by  the  errors  of  Cope 
and  Hawley,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  took  the  most  prudent  precautions 
to  meet  the  desperate  charge  of  the  Highlanders  ;  they  rushed  on  with 
their  usual  impetuosity,  but  being  received  by  a  close  and  galUng  fire 
of  musketry,  while  their  ranks  were  torn  by  artillery,  they  wavered, 
broke,  and  in  less  than  thirty  minutes  were  a  helpless  mass  of  confu- 
sion. The  victors  gave«no  quarter :  many  of  the  insurgents  were  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood,  and  their  unfortunate  prince  was  only  saved  from 
capture  by  the  generous  devotion  of  one  of  his  adherents,  who  assured 
the  pursuers  that  he  was  himself  the  object  of  their  search. 

The  cruelties  of  the  royalists  after  their  victory  were  perfectly  dis- 
graceful ;  the  country  of  the  insurgent  clans  was  laid  waste  with  fire 
and  sword  ;  the  men  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts  on  the  mountains,  the 
women  and  children,  driven  from  their  burned  huts,  perished  by  thou- 
sands  on  the  barren  heaths.  When  all  traces  of  rebellion,  and  almost 
of  population,  had  disappeared,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  returned  to 
London,  leaving  a  large  body  of  troops  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  the 
surviving  fugitives.  During  five  months  the  young  Pretender  remained 
concealed  in  the  Highlands  and  Western  isles  of  Sco^and,  though  a  re- 
ward of  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  set  on  his  head,  and  more  than  fi^ 
persons  were  intrusted  with  his  secret.  At  length  he  escaped  on 
board  a  French  privateer,  and,  afler  enduring  incredible  hardships, 
arrived  safely  in  Brittany.  The  vengeance  of  the  government  fell 
heavily  on  his  adherents  :  numbers  of  the  leaders  were  tried  and  exe- 
cuted, and  though  they  died  with  heroic  firmness,  their  fate  excited  little 
commiseration. 

In  the  meantime  the  French,  under  Marshal  Saxe,  had  overrun  the 
greater  part  of  the  Netherlands ;  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  Namur,  were 
captured,  while  the  confederate  army  was  defeated  in  a  sanguinary  but 
indecisive  engagement  at  Raucoux.  In  Italy,  the  allies  were  more  suc- 
cessful ;  taking  advantage  of  the  mutual  jealousies  between  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  the  Austrians,  reinforced  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  drove 
their  enemies  from  Italy,  and  pursued  them  into  France.  The  death 
of  their  monarch  had  abated  the  vigor  of  the  Spaniards,  for  the  designs 
of  Ferdinand  VI.,  Philip's  son  and  successor,  were  for  some  time  un- 
known y  but  when  he  declared  his  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  Family 
Compact,  the  hopes  of  the  partisans  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  were  re- 
vived. About  the  same  time  the  imperialists  were  compelled  to  evacu- 
ate the  south  of  France  by  the  judicious  measures  of  the  marshal  de 
Bellisle ;  and  the  Genoese,  irritated  by  the  severity  with  which  they 
were  treated,  expelled  the  Austrian  garrison,  and  b^ed  every  attempt 
that  their  oppressovs  made  to  recover  the  city.  The  national  animosity 
between  the  French  and  English  was  aggravated  by  conunercial  jeal- 
ousy ;  they  mutually  fitted  out  armaments  against  each  other's  colonies ; 
but  these  expeditions,  badly  contrived  and  worse  executed,  led  to  no 
decisive  results,  and  all  parties  began  to  grow  weary  of  a  war  which 
pnqlaced  no  cooaequeBc*  bat  a  lavish  waste  of  blood  and  tveasuvs^ 
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Conferences  were  commenced  at  Breda,  but  the  demands  of  the  French 
'appeared  so  exorbitant  to  the  allies,  that  the  negotiations  were  abruptly 
terminated,  and  the  hostile  powers  made  the  most  vigorous  preparations 
for  a  decisive  struggle  (a.  d.  1747).  The  exertions  of  the  allies  were 
long  paralyzed  by  the  indecision  of  the  Dutch  rulers  ;  even  when  their 
own  country  was  invaded,  they  could  not  be  induced  to  adopt  more  vig- 
orous councils,  until  a  popular  revolt  compelled  them  to  revive  the  office 
of  stadtholder,  and  confer  that  dignity  on  the  prince  of  Orange. 

Though  this  revolution  gave  more  vigor  to  the  operations  of  the  allies, 
the  whole  weight  of  the  war  was  ungenerously  thrown  upon  the  Eng- 
lish. The  obstinate  and  bloody  battle  of  Val  would  have  been  won  by 
British  valor,  but  for  the  timidity  and  slowness  of  the  Dutch  and  Aus- 
trians ;  in  consequence  of  their  misconduct  it  terminated  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  confederates.  Soon  after,  the  fortress  of  Bergen-op- 
Zoom,  generally  believed  to  be  impregnable,  was  captured  by  the  French, 
who  thus  became  masters  of  the  whole  navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  In 
Italy,  the  allies,  though  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Genoa,  were  gener- 
ally successful,  while  the  British  navy  gained  several  important  triumphs 
at  sea.  A  valuable  French  convoy  was  attacked  by  Admirals  Anson  and 
Warren,  off  Cape  Finisterre,  and,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  six 
ships-of-the-line  and  several  armed  Indiamen  were  taken.  Seven  weeks 
after,  a  fleet  laden  with  the  rich  produce  of  St.  Domingo  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Commodore  Fox ;  and  at  a  later  period  of  the  year.  Admiral 
Hawke,  after  a  sharp  battle,  took  six  ships-of-the-line  in  the  latitude  of 
Bellisle.  These  reverses,  and  the  sailing  of  a  powerful  British  arma- 
ment to  the  East  Indies,  so  alarmed  the  court  of  Versailles,  that  nego- 
tiations for  peace  were  once  more  commenced. 

While  conferences  were  opened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (a.  d.  1748),  Mar- 
shal Saxe  continued  to  carry  on  the  war  with  great  vigor :  he  laid  siege 
to  Maestricht,  which  was  obstinately  defended,  but  before  the  contest 
could  be  decided,  intelligence  was  received  that  the  prelimfnaries  of 
peace  had  been  signed.  The  basis  of  the  treaty  was  a  restitution  of  all 
conquests  made  during  the  war,  and  a  mutual  release  of  prisoners  with- 
out ransom.  It  left  unsettled  the  clashing  claims  of  the  Spaniards  and 
British  to  the  trade  of  the  American  seas,  and  made  no  mention  of  the 
right  of  search  which  had  been  the  original  cause  of  the  war ;  the  only 
advantage,  indeed,  that  England  gained,  was  the  recognition  of  the  Han- 
overian succession,  and  Uie  general  abandonment  of  the  Pretender, 
whose  cause  was  henceforth  regarded  as  hopeless.  This  result,  from 
so  expensive  a  contest,  gave  general  dissatisfaction ;  but  the  blame 
should  fall  on  the  authors  of  the  war,  not  of  the  peace  ;  England  had  no 
^interest  in  the  contests  for  the  Austrian  succession  ;  under  the  peaceful 
administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  her  commerce  and  manufactures 
liad  rapidly  increased ;  but  through  an  idle  ambition  for  miUtaiy  glory, 
und  a  perverse  love  of  meddling  in  continental  affairs,  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  received  a  severe  check,  and  an  enormous  addition  was 
made  to  the  national  debt. 

Section  II. — The  Colomal  Struggle  heiwten  France  and  Oreat  Britain* 

The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  soon  discovered  to  be  little  better 
•than  a  suspension  of  arms.     Two  causes  of  a  very  different  nature 
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united  to  produce  a  new  and  fiercer  struggle,  wbicli  no  arts  of  diploma- 
cy could  long  avert.     The  first  of  these  was  the  jealousy  with  which  the- 
court  of  Austria  regarded  the  great  increase  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  ; 
the  extorted  renunciation  of  Silesia  could  neither  be  forgiven  nor  forgot- 
ten, and  its  recovery  had  long  been  the  favorite  object  of  the  court  of 
Vienna.     The  Prussian  monarch  was  not  popular  with  his  neighbors- 
all  new  powers  are  naturally  objects  of  jealousy — and  the  selfish  policy 
which  Frederic  displayed,  both  in  contracting  and  dissolving  alliances, 
prevented  him  from  gaining  any  permanent  friend  ;  he  was  the  personal 
enemy  of  Elizabeth,  emperess  of  Russia,  and  of  Count  Bruhl,  the  lead- 
ing minister  in  the  court  of  Saxony,  and  both  readily  joined  in  the  plans 
formed  for  his  destruction. 

But  with  these  confederates,  the  Austrian  cabinet  was  reluctant  to 
engage  in  hostilities,  while  France  might  at  any  time  turn  the  balaBce, 
by  renewing  its  former  relations  with  Prussia.  Prince  Kaunitz,  the 
real  guide  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  and,  during  four  reigns,  the  soul  of  the 
Austrian  councils,  resolved  to  unite  the  empire  and  France  in  one  com- 
mon project  for  sharing  the  rule  of  Europe.  Louis  XV.,  who  had  sunk 
into  being  the  slave  of  his  mistresses,  was  induced,  by  this  able  diplon>- 
atist,  to  depart  from  the  course  of  policy  which  for  two  centuries  had 
maintained  the  high  rank  of  France  among  the  continental  powers ;  from 
being  the  rivals  and  opponents  of  the  Austrian  dynasty,  the  house  of 
Bourbon  sank  into  the  humble  character  of  assistants  to  that  power — a 
change  which  eventually  brought  the  greatest  calamities  on  themselves- 
and  their  country. 

The  commercial  jealousy  with  which  the  English  regarded  the  French,, 
was  the  second  cause  for  the  renewal  of  the  war.  During  the  late  war, 
the  French  navy  had  been  all  but  annihilated,  and  the  exertions  made 
for  its  restoration  were  viewed  with  secret  anger.  Owing  to  incapaci^^ 
or  defective  information,  the  negotiators  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  had  left  most 
of  the  colonial  questions  at  issue  between  England  and  France  wholly 
undecided.  The  chief  subjects  contested  were,  the  limits  of  the  Eng- 
lish colony  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  right  claimed  by  the  French  to  erect 
forts  along  the  Ohio,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  Canadas  with 
Louisiana,  the  occupation  of  some  neutral  islands  in  the  West  Indies  by 
the  French,  and,  finally,  the  efforts  of  both  nations  to  acquire  political 
supremacy  in  Hindtistan. 

The  maritime  war  between  England  and  France  had  no  immediate- 
connexion  with  the  struggle  between  Prussia  and  Austria.  But  wheo- 
the  French  king,  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  menaced  Han- 
over, George  II.,  who  preferred  the  interests  of  this  petty  principalitr 
to  those  of  tlie  British  empire,  entered  into  a  trea^  with  Frederic  for 
its  defence.  Thus  these  two  wars,  so  distinct  in  their  origin  and  na- 
ture, were  blended  into  one ;  but  before  their  termination,  they  were 
again  separated  and  concluded  by  distinct  treaties  of  peace. 

The  empire  which  the  descendants  of  Baber  had  established  in  Hin- 
dustan, touched  the  summit  of  its  greatness  in  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe ;. 
under  his  feeble  successors  the  imperial  power  rapidly  declined,  and 
after  the  successful  eruption  of  Nadir  Shah  ^a.  d.  1738),  it  was  almost 
annihilated.  The  governors  of  provinces  ana  districts  became  virtually 
independent  sovereigns,  and  the  allegiance  they  paid  to  the  court  of 
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Dblhi  was  merely  nominal.  Roth  the  French  and  the  English  East 
India  companies  took  advantage  of  this  state  of  things  to  extend  their 
influence  and  enlarge  their  territories.  Dupleix,  the  French  governor 
of  Pondicheny,  had  long  sought  an  opportunity  of  interfering  in  the 
troubled  politics  of  India ;  it  was  afforded  him  by  the  contests  which 
arose  on  the  vacancies  in  the  souhbadary  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  nabob- 
•ship  of  the  Camatic.  He  supported  the  claims  of  Chimdah  Saheb  to 
the  latter  post,  and  endeavored  to  make  Murzafa  Jing  souhbadar,  or 
▼iceroy  of  the  Deccan.  He  succeeded  in  these  objects,  but  his  favor- 
ites did  not  long  retain  their  elevation ;  still,  however,  a  precedent  was 
established  for  the  interference  of  the  French  in  the  contests  between 
the  native  powers,  and  their  aid  was  purchased  by  fresh  concessions  ia 
every  revolution.  The  rapid  progress  of  their  rivals  roused  the  Eng- 
lish from  their  supineness,  and,  fortunately,  they  found  a  leader  whose 
abilities,  both  as  a  general  and  statesman,  have  scarcely  been  surpassed 
by  any  European  that  ever  visited  the  east.  Mr.  CUve,  the  son  of  a 
private  gentleman,  had  been  originally  employed  in  the  civil  service  of 
the  East  India  company ;  but  war  no  sooner  broke  out  than  he  exchanged 
the  pen  for  the  sword,  and  the  union  of  courage  and  skill  which  he 
displayed  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  career,  excited  just  expect- 
ations of  the  glory  which  marked  its  progress.  He  gained  several 
brilliant  advantages  over  the  allies  of  the  French,  and  greatly  strength- 
ened the  English  interest  in  the  Deccan  or  southern  division  of  Hin- 
dustan. But  the  French  East  Ir\jlia  company  had  begun  to  distrust  the 
flattering  promises  of  Dnpleix ;  they  found  that  his  plans  of  territorial 
aggrandizement  involved  them  in  expensive  wars,  and  were,  at  the 
same  time,  destructive  of  their  commerce.  A  similar  feeling,  though 
to  a  less  extent,  prevailed  in  England,  and  the  rival  companies  prepared 
to  adjust  their  differences  by  the  sacrifice  of  Dupleix.  No  regard  was 
paid  by  his  countrymen  to  his  defence  ;  he  was  loaded  with  obloquy, 
as  a  selfish  and  ambitious  man,  though  it  was  notorious  that  he  had 
sacrificed  his  entire  private  fortune  to  the  support  of  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  true  interests  of  France. 

The  successor  of  Dupleix  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  English  au- 
thorities, in  which  all  the  objects  of  that  able  governor  were  abandoned. 
Mohammed  Ali,  the  friend  of  the  English,  was  recognised  as  the  nabob 
of  the  Camatic  ;  the  claims  of  the  French  upon  the  northern  CircaiB 
were  relinquished,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  colonists  from  each  na- 
tion should,  for  the  future,  abstain  from  all  interference  with  the  affairs 
of  the  native  princes.  It  was  scarcely  possible  that  these  stipulations 
could  be  stricUy  observed  ;  indeed,  the  treaty  had  scarcely  been  signed, 
when  mutual  complaints  were  made  of  infractions ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, events  had  occurred  in  another  part  of  the  globe,  which  frustrated 
it  altogether. 

After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  British  ministry,  anxious  to 
'secure  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  as  a  barrier  for  the  other  American 
colonies,  induced  many  disbanded  soldiers  and  sailors  to  settle  in  that 
country.  The  town  of  Halifax  was  built  and  its  harbor  fortified,  and 
Nova  Scotia  began  to  rise  rapidly  in  importance.  The  French,  who 
had  hitherto  viewed  the  province  as  little  better  than  a  barren  wasid, 
-h^guk  now  to  laise  disputes  coneeniing  its  iimito ;  and  the  aeitlers, 
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from  both  countries,  did  not  always  arrange  their  controrvrues  br 
peaceful  discussion.  Still  more  important  were  the  differences  whi^ 
arose  in  the  interior  of  North  America.  The  French  were  naturallj 
anxious  to  form  a  communication  between  the  Canadas  in  the  north  and 
Louisiana  in  the  south.  This  could  only  be  effected  by  depriving  the 
English  of  their  settlements  west  of  the  Allegany  mountains,  and 
seizing  the  posts  which  the  British  settlers  in  Virginia  and  the  Caroli« 
nas  had  established  beyond  that  chain  for  the  convenience  of  trade  with 
the  Indians.  Hostilities  were  commenced  by  the  colonial  authorities, 
without  the  formality  of  a  declaration  of  war ;  the  Virginian  post  of 
Logs'  town  was  surprised  by  a  French  detachment,  and  all  its  inhab- 
itants but  two  inhumanly  murdered ;  the  North  American  Indians  were 
stimulated  to  attack  the  British  colonists,  and  large  supplies  of  arms 
and  ammunition  were  imported  from  France  (a.  d.  1755).  The  British 
ministers  immediately  prepared  for  hostilities;  all  the  French  forts 
within  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia  were  reduced  by  Colonel  Monckton ; 
but  an  expedition  against  the  French  forts  on  the  Ohio  was  defeated, 
owing  to  the  rashness  of  General  Braddock,  who  refused  to  profit  by 
the  local  knowledge  of  the  provincial  officers.  He  fell  into  an  ambus- 
cade of  French  and  Indians,  and  instead  of  endeavoring  to  extricate 
himself,  attempted  to  make  a  stand.  At  length  he  was  slain,  while 
vainly  striving  to  rally  his  troops,  and  the  regular  soldiers  fled  with  dis- 
graceful precipitation.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked^  that  the  provincial 
militia,  commanded  by  Major  Washi|;igton,  did  not  share  the  panic  of 
the  royal  army,  but  displayed  great  coolness,  courage,  and  conduct. 

Two  other  expeditions,  against  the  forts  of  Niagara  and  Crown  Point, 
failed,  though  General  Johnson,  who  commanded  die  latter,  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  hostile  army.  But  at  sea  the  British  strength  was  more 
effectually  displayed ;  two  sail-of-the-line  were  captured  by  Admiral  Bos- 
cawen,  off  Newfoundland ;  and  more  than  three  hundred  merchant-ships 
were  brought  as  prizes  into  the  ports  of  Great  Britain.  Notwithstanding 
these  hostilities,  a  formal  declaration  of  war  was  delayed  ;  its  publicar 
tion  was  the  signal  for  one  of  the  fiercest  struggles  in  which  modera 
Europe  had  been  involved.  Before,  however,  we  enter  on  this  part  of 
our  history,  we  must  briefly  notice  the  important  events  that  for  a  time 
threatened  the  total  ruin  of  the  English  in  Bengal,  but  whose  finalnre- 
sults  made  their  power  paramount  in  northern  India. 

The  privileges  which  the  emperor  of  Delhi  had  granted  to  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  in  Calcutta  excited  great  jealousy  among  the  provincial 
governors,  and  were  violently  opposed  by  Jaffier  Khan,  the  souhbadar 
of  Bengal.  Means  were  taken,  however,  to  ccmciliate  this  powerful 
feudatory,  and  peace  was  preserved  until  the  accession  of  the  ferocious 
Suraja  Dowla,  who  was  enraged  at  the  shelter  which  the  English  af- 
forded to  some  of  his  destined  victims  (a.  d.  1756).  He  advanced 
against  Calcutta,  when  most  of  the  local  authorities  were  seized  with 
a  scandalous  panic ;  the  goveAior  and  the  military  commanders  escaped 
in  boaU,  leaving  Mr.  Holwell,  Mr.  Perks,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety  more,  to  provide  for  their  own  safety  as  they  best  might. 

After  endeavoring  vainly  to  bring  back  even  one  vessel  to  aid  their 
removal,  this  handful  of  men,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  ferocious  Suraja.    They  were  dl  thrast  into  a  room  tweii- 
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tf  feet  aqnare,  wlieTe,  from  the  heat  and  fouhieas  of  the  atrooapherei 
all  but  twenty-three  died  before  the  morning.  The  news  of  this  catas- 
trophe reached  Madras  just  when  Colonel  Clive  and  Admiral  Watson, 
flashed  by  their  recent  victory  over  the  celebrated  pirate  Angria,  had 
arrived  at  Madras  to  aid  in  the  destruction  of  the  French  influence  in 
the  Deccan.  The  troops  assembled  for  that  purpose  were  now  sent  to 
recover  Calcutta,  and  this  object  was  effected  by  the  mere  appearance 
of  the  fleet  before  the  city.  Several  of  the  Suraja's  own  places  were 
taken  and  plundered,  and  the  French  fort  of  Chandemagore  reduced ; 
conspiracies  were  formed  against  Suraja  Dowla,  and  that  haughty 
chieftain  felt  that  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal  must  be  decided  by  a  battle. 
Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  all  his  officers,  Clive  resolved  to  hazard  an 
engagement,  and  took  up  a  position  in  the  grove  of  Plassy  (June  23, 
1757).  The  •  British  force  consisted  of  three  thousand  two  hundred, 
not  more  than  nine  hundred  of  whom  were  Europeans  ;  their  artillery 
consisted  of  eight  six-pounders,  and  two  howitzers.  On  the  other 
hand,  Suraja  Dowla  had  with  him  fifty  thousand  foot,  eighteen  thousand 
horse,  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon.  Though  the  engagement  continued 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  the  British  did  not  lose  more  than  seventy 
in  killed  and  wounded ;  they  owed  the  victory,  indeed,  more  to  the 
errors  of  their  adversaries  than  to  their  own  merits ;  for  the  contest 
seems  to  have  been  little  better  than  an  irregular  cannonade,  occasion- 
ally relieved  by  ineffectual  charges  of  cavalry.  Its  consequences  were 
not  the  less  decisive  from  the  ease  with  which  it  was  won ;  Suraja 
Dowla,  afler  wandering  for  some  time  as  a  fugitive,  was  murdered  by 
one  of  his  personal  enemies ;  and  the  viceroy alty  of  Bengal  was  given 
to  Jaffier  Khan,  who  purchased  the  favor  of  the  British  by  large  public 
grants  and  larger  private  bribes.  This  brief  campaign  established  the 
supremacy  of  the  English  in  northern  India,  where  their  power  has 
never  since  been  shaken. 

SECTioif  III. — 7%«  Seven  Years*  War. 

»  When  the  French  government  received  intelligence  of  the  events 
that  had  taken  place  in  India  and  America,  vigorous  preparations  for 
war  were  made  throughout,  the  kingdom,  and  England  itself  was 
menaced  with  invasion  (a.  d.  1756).     Never  was  the  national  character 

■  of  the  Britisli  nation  so  tarnished  as  it  was  by  the  panic  which  these 
futile  threats  diffused  ;  Hessians  and  Hanoverians  were  hired  to  protect 
the  kingdom,  while  the  presence  of  these  mercenaries  was  justly  re- 
garded as  dangerous  to  public  liberty.  It  is  more  honorable  to  Britain 
to  relate,  that  when  Lisbon,  on  the  very  eve  of  this  war,  was  almost 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  parliament  voted  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  But  the  French  government 
menaced  an  invasion  only  to  conceal  its  project  for  the  reduction  of 
Minorca ;  a  formidable  force  was  landed  on  the  island,  and  close  siege 
laid  to  Fort  St.  Philip,  which  commands  the  principal  town  and  harbor. 
Admiral  Byng,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  English 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  was  ordered  to  attempt  the  relief  of  the 
place ;  he  encountered  a  French  squadron,  of  equal  force,  but  instead 
of  seeking  an  engagement,  he  would  not  even  support  Admiral  West, 
who  had  thrown  £e  French  line  into  confusion.     Afler  this  indecisive 
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skirmish,  he  returaed  to  Gibraltar,  abandoninji  Miowca  to  its  fttsi 
General  Blakeney,  the  governor  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  made  a  vigorons  de- 
fence, though  his  garrison  was  too  small  by  one  third ;  but  finding  thai 
he  had  no  prospect  of  relief  Orom  England,  he  capitulated.  But  his 
conduct  was  so  far  from  being  disapproved  of,  that  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  by  his  sovereign,  and  welcomed  as  a  hero  by  the  people. 

The  rage  of  the  people  at  the  loss  of  Minorca  was  directed  against 
the  unfortunate  Byng ;  popular  discontent  was  still  further  aggravated 
by  the  ill-success  of  the  campaign  in  America,  where  a  second  series 
of  expeditions  against  the  French  forts  signally  failed  ;  while  the  mar« 
quis  de  Montcalm,  the  governor  of  Canada,  captured  Oswego,  where 
the  British  had  deposited  the  greater  part  of  their  artillery  and  military 
•  stores.  Our  ally,  tbe  king  of  Prussia,  displayed  more  vigor ;  unable  to 
obtain  any  satisfactory  explanation  from  the  court  of  Vienna,  he  resolved 
to  anticipate  the  designs  of  the  Austrians,  and  invade  Bohemia.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  secure  the  neutrality  of 
Saxony,  but  the  elector  was  secretly  in  league  with  Frederic's  enemies  ; 
and  tbe  Prussian  monarch,  finding  pacific  measures  inefiectual,  advanced 
against  Dresden.  The  elector  Augustus,  wbo  was  also  king  of  Poland, 
fortified  himself  in  a  strong  camp  at  Pima,  where  he  resolved  to  wait 
for  the  junction  of  the  Austrian  forces.  Frederic  blockaded  the  Saxon 
army  and  cut  off  its  supplies ;  the  imperialists,  who  marched  to  tho 
relief  of  their  allies,  were  defeated  at  Lowositz,  and  the  Saxons,  thus 
left  to  their  own  resources,  were  forced  to  lay  down* their  arms.  Au- 
gustus fied  to  his  kingdom  of  Poland,  abandoning  his  hereditary  domin- 
ions to  the  Prussians,  who  did  not  use  their  success  with  extraordinaiy 
moderation. 

But  the  victories  of  their  ally  only  exasperated  the  rage  of  the  Eng- 
fish  people  against  their  'rulers ;  the  king  was  forced  to  yield  to  the 
storm,  and  dismiss  his  ministers.  William  Pitt  (afterward  earl  of 
Cbatham),  the  most  popular  man  in  the  kingdom,  was  appointed  head 
of  the  new  administration,  though  the  duke  of  Devonshire  was  nomi- 
nally premier ;  a  spirit  of  confidence  was  spread  abroad,  and  abundant 
supplies  voted  for  the  war.  Unfortunately,  as  a  concession  to  popular* 
clamor,  the  unhappy  B3mg,  whose  worst  fault  appears  to  have  been  an 
error  of  judgment  and  the  dread  of  the  fate  of  Admiral  Matthews,*  was 
brought  to  trial,  found  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  articles  of  }var,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  Great  exertions  were  made  to  save  the  life  of  the 
unhappy  admiral,  but  all  in  vain  ;  he  was  ordered  to  be  shot  on  board 
the  Monarque,  and  he  met  his  fate  with  an  intrepidity  which  efiectually 
clears  his  memory  from  the  stain  of  cowardice  (a.  d.  1757).  In  France, 
the  attention  of  the  court  was  engaged  by  an  attempt  on  the  king's  life. 
A  maniac,  named  Damien,  stabbed  Louis  with  a  penknife  as  he  was 
entering  his  carriage ;  the  wound  was  not  dangerous,  but  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  assassin  might  have  accomplices  in  his  treason.  Every 
refinement  of  cruelty  that  scientific  ingenuity  could  devise  was  exhaust- 
ed in  the  tortures  of  this  unhappy  wretch,  wliose  manifest  lunacy  made 
him  an  object  of  compassion  rather  than  punishment. 

The  danger  to  which  Louis  had  been  exposed  did  not  prevent  him 
from  making  vigorous  exertions  to  continue  the  war.     Two  armies 

*  See  page  606. 
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w^Xf  ^nt  into  Qermany,  one  destined  to  invade  Hanover,  the  other  to 
join  the  imperial  forces  against  Prussia.  George  II.,  anxious  to  save 
I^anover,  wished  to  send  o^er  a  body  of  British  troops  for  the  defence 
of  the  electorate,  but  being  opposed  by  the  Pitt  administration,  he 
dismissed  his  ministers,  and  tried  to  form  a  new  cabinet.  The 
burst  of  national  indignation  at  the  removal  of  the  popular  favorite 
was,  however,  so  great,  that  Pitt  was  soon  recalled  to  power,  but  not 
until  he  had  evinced  a  desire  to  make  some  concession  to  the  royal 
inclinations.     . 

At  the  commencement  of  the  canmaign,  the  prospects  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  were  very  gloomy ;  the  Russians  were  advancing  through 
Lithuania,  the  Swedes  threatened  him  in  Pomerania,  the  united  forces 
of  the  French  and  imperialists  were  advancing  through  Germany,  and 
the  emperess-queen,  Maria  Theresa,  covered  her  hereditary  dominions 
with  four  armies,  whose  united  strength  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  men. 

Frederic,  bafBing  the  Austrians  by  a  series  of  masterly  movements, 
opened  a  passage  into  Bohemia,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  prince  of 
Bevem  and  Marshal  Schwerin,  who  had  defeated  the  Austrian  divisions 
that  opposed  their  progress.  Confident  in  the  excellence  of  his  troops 
he  resolved  to  engage  without  delay,  though  his  enemies  were  posted 
in  a  camp  strongly  fortified  by  nature  (May  6).  The  memorable  battle 
of  Prague  was  vigorously  contested,  and  success  continued  doubtful  until 
the  Austrian  right  wing,  advancing  too  rapidly,  was  separated  from  the 
left.  Frederic  poiured  his  troops  through  the  gap,  so  that  when  the 
Austrian  right  was  forced  back  by  the  intrepidity  of  Marshal  Schwerin, 
it  suddenly  found  itself  surrounded,  and  fled  in  confusion.     The  cemre 

.and  left,  thus  abandoned,  could  not  resist  the  successive  charges  of  the 
Prussians,  and  sought  shelter  in  Prague.     Frederic  ventured  to  besiege 

» this  city,  though  the  numbers  of  the  garrison  nearly  equalled  those  of 
his  own  army ;  and  his  delay  before  the  walls  gave  the  Austrians  time 
to  recover  their  courage  and  recruit  their  forces.     Count  Daun  began 

.  soon  to  menace  the  Prussian  communications ;  Frederic  sent  the  prince 
of  Bevem  to  drive  him  back  ;  Daun,  though  his  forces  were  superior, 
retreated  before  the  prince,  until  he  could  procure  such  additional 
strength  as  to  render  victory  certain.  When  this  was  effected,  he  re- 
aumed  the  offensive,  and  Frederic  was  forced  to  hasten  to  the  prince's 

'  i»sistance.  A  junction  was  effected  at  Kolin,  and  Frederic  marched 
to  attack  the  imperial  camp  (June  18).  The  Prussians  charged  their 
enemies  with  their  usual  vigor,  but  they  were  unable  to  force  the  Aus- 
trian lines,  and  were  finally  driven  from  the  field. 

In  consequence  of  this  defeat,  the  Prussians  were  forced,  not  only  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Prague,  but  to  evacuate  Bohemia.  Nor  were  the 
arms  of  Frederic  and  his  allies  more  successful  in  other  quarters.  The 
Russians  having  defeated  General  Lehwald,  invaded  the  Prussian  do- 
minions on  the  side  of  Germany,  and  committed  the  most  frightful  devas- 
tations ;  the  British  and,  Hanoverian  troops,  under  the  duke  of  Cumber- 
land, were  forced  to  accept  the  disgraceful  convention  of  Closterseven, 
by  which  thirty-eight  thousand  soldiers  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  inac- 
tivity ;  and  the  French,  thus  released  from  an  enemy  that  might  inter- 

.  TUpt  their  communications,  advanced  to  join  the  Austrians  in  the  invasion 
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of  Prussia ;  finally,  an  Austrian  army,  by  a  rapid  march,  arrired  al  tli»" 
yery  gates  of  Beriin,  and  laid  that  city  under  contribution. 

An  expedition,  planned  by  Mr.  Pitt  soon  after  his  restoration  to 
power,  was  defeated  by  the  weakness  and  indecision  of  the  officers  in- 
trusted with  its  execution.  The  object  of  attack  was  the  French  port 
and  arsenal  of  Rochefort,  which  would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey,  had  it 
been  assailed  when  first  the  fleet  arrived  before  the  place.  But  the 
time  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  action  was  wasted  in  de- 
liberations, and  the  expedition  returned  ingloriously  home.  The  con- 
duct of  British  afilairs  in  America  was  equally  disastrous  ;  an  armament 
was  sent  against  Louisbourg,  but  it  returned  without  having  made  any 
effort  to  effect  its  object ;  while  the  French,  under  the  marquis  de  Mont- 
calm, captured  the  strong  fort  William  Henry,  the  bulwark  of  our  nor- 
thern frontier,  without  meeting  the  slightest  interruption  from  a  British 
force  posted  in  its  immediate  neighborhood. 

These  disasters  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the  new  ministry,  had 
it  not  been  generally  understood,  that  the  oflScers,  whose  cowardice  or 
incapacity  had  led  to  such  inglorious  results,  were  the  choice  of  their 
predecessors,  and  were  maintained  in  their  posts  by  court  favor.  This 
conviction  proved  favorable  to  Mr.  Pitt,  the  king  was  compelled  to  grant 
full  powers  to  his  ministers,  and  the  secret  intrigues  by  which  the  cab- 
inet was  controlled  were  rendered  powerless  for  a  season.  An  unex- 
pected change  of  fortune  on  the  continent  brightened  the  prospects  of 
the  British  and  Prussians  toward  the  close  of  the  year.  Frederic, 
though  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  three  hostile  armies,  never  lost 
courage  ;  though  his  army  did  not  exceed  half  the  number  of  his  ene- 
mies, he  resolved  to  give  battle  to  the  united  forces  of  the  French  and 
Austrians  (Nov.  5).  Frederic,  by  a  series  of  judicious  movements,  led 
his  enemies  to  believe  that  he  dreaded  an  engagement ;  confident  of 
victory,  they  hasted  to  force  him  to  action,  near  the  village  of  Rosbach. 
They  advanced  so  precipitately,  that  their  lines  were  thrown  into  dis- 
order J  and  before  they  could  remedy  the  error,  they  were  broken  by" 
the  headlong  charge  of  the  Prussian  horse.  Every  effort  made  by 
generals  of  the  combined  army  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  day  waa 
anticipated  by  the  genius  of  Frederic ;  they  were  forced  to  retreat  in 
great  confusion,  having  lost  nearly  nine  thousand  men  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  prisoners,  while  the  total  loss  of  the  Prussians  did^not  exceed 
five  hundred. 

From  this  field  Frederic  hasted  to  another  scarcely  less  glorious. 
The  Austrians  and  Hungarians,  under  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine, 
entered  Silesia,  captured  the  important  fortress  of  Schweidnitz,  drove 
the  prince  of  Bevem  from  his  intrenchments,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  greater  part  of  the  province.  Frederic,  by  a  rapid  march, 
formed  a  junction  with  the  relics  of  the  prince  of  Bevem's  army,  and  thus 
reinforced,  attacked  the  Austrians  at  Lissa  (Dec.  5).  Pretending  to 
direct  all  his  force  against  the  Austrian  right,  Frederic  suddenly  poured 
his  chief  strength  against  their  left  wing,  which  was  speedily  broken  ; 
Prince  Charles  attempted  to  restore  the  courage  of  his  flying  soldiers 
by  sending  reinforcements  from,  the  centre  and  right,  but  these  fresh 
troops  were  unable  to  form  under  the  heavy  fire  of  the  Prussians,  and 
thus  the  Austrian  battalions  were  defeated  one  after  another.     Night' 
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alone  presented  the  total  ruin  of  the  vanquished  anny.  Ahoat  £▼• 
thousand  men  were  killed  and  wounded  on  each  side ;  hut  within  a 
week  after  the  battle  the  Prussians  pressing  rigorously  the  pursuit  of 
their  retiring  foes,  captured  twenty  thousand  prisoners,  three  thousand 
wagons,  and  two  hundred  pieces  of  cannon.  The  Austrians  abandoned 
all  Silesia  except  the  town  of  Schweidnitz,  which  surrendered  in  the 
following  spring.  The  effects  of  the  victories  of  Rosbach  and  Lissa 
were  felt  throughout  Europe ;  the  French  had  flagrantly  violated  the 
convention  of  Closterseven ;  it  was  now  disavowed  by  the  British  and 
Hanoverians  (a.  d.  1758).  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  was  chosen 
by  George  II.  to  command  his  electoral  forces,  and  this  able  general  in 
a  short  time  not  only  recovered  Hanover,  but  drove  his  adversaries 
across  the  Rhine.  Mr.  Pitt  changed  his  policy,  and  consented  to  rein- 
force Prince  Ferdinand  with  a  body  of  British  troops,  while  liberal  sup- 
plies were  voted  to  subsidize  the  German  princes.  The  campaign  wa» 
honorable  to  Prince  Ferdinand's  abilities,  but  its  most  important  result 
was  the  diversion  it  made  in  favor  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  compelling 
the  French  to  employ  their  chief  force  on  the  Rhine. 

Frederic  in  this  campaign  endured  several  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 
Having  taken  Schweidnitz,  he  unexpectedly  entered  Moravia,  which 
had  hitherto  escaped  from  the  ravages  of  war,  laid  that  fine  province 
under  contribution,  and  even  menaced  Vienna.  He  failed,  however, 
at  the  siege  of  Olmutz,  but  he  effected  a  retreat  as  honorable  as  a  vic- 
tory, and  suddenly  directed  his  march  against  the  Russians,  whose  rav- 
ages in  Brandenburgh  were  shocking  to  humanity.  He  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  invaders  at  ZomdorfT,  and  then,  without  resting  a 
moment,  hasted  to  relieve  his  brother  Henry,  who  was  almost  surrounded, 
with  enemies  in  Saxony.  Count  Daun,  the  commander  of  the  impe- 
rialists, was  a  worthy  rival  of  Frederic ;  he  surprised  and  routed  the 
Prussian  right  wing  at  Hochkirchen ;  but  the  judicious  measures  of  the 
king  saved  the  rest  of  his  army,  and  Daun  was  unable  to  pursue  his 
advantages.  Indeed  so  little  was  Frederic  affected  by  the  reverse,  that 
he  drove  the  Austrians  a  second  time  from  Silesia,  and  then  returning, 
compelled  Daun  to  raise  the  sieges  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  and  even 
retreat  into  Bohemia. 

The  enterprising  spirit  of  Mr.  Pitt,  freed  from  the  trammels  which 
secret  intrigues  had  formed,  diffused  itself  through  the  British  empire, 
and  particularly  animated  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  Several 
French  ships-of-war  were  captured  by  the  British ;  an  armament, 
destined  for  North  America,  was  dispersed  and  driven  on  shore  by  Sir 
Edward  Ilawke,  whose  fleet  rode  triumphant  in  the  channel.  From 
apathy  and  despair  the  nation  passed  at  once  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  overweening  confidence.  It  was  resolved  to  carry  the  war  into 
France  itself,  and  two  successive  expeditions  were  sent  against  the 
French  coast.  As  might  reasonably  have  been  anticipated,  these 
armaments  produced  no  important  result ;  the  only  consequence  arising 
from  such  a  waste  of  blood  and  treasure,  was  the  destruction  of  Cher- 
bourg, a  triumph  dearly  purchased  by  the  subsequent  loss  of  some  of 
the  best  of  the  troops  in  the  hurried  embarkation. 

But  in  North  America,  where  the  British  arms  had  been  tarnished 
by  delay,  disaster,  and  disgrace,  the  removal  of  the  earl  of  Loudon 


frota  the  commaqd^  l«d  to  a  complete  change  in  the  fortune  of  tl^e  wax, 
IJi^  successor,  General  Abercrombie,  planned  three  simultaneous  ex- 
pedition, two  of  which  produced  triumphant  results.  General  Amherst 
laid  siege  to  Louisbourg,  and  aided  by  the  talents  of  Brigadier  Wolfe, 
^ho  was  fast  rising  into  eminence,  forced  that  important  garrison  to 
surrender.  This  was  followed  by  the  entire  reduction  of  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton,  and  the  inferior  stations  which  the  French  occupied  ia 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Brigadier  Forbes  was  sent  against  Fort  du 
Quesne,  which  the  French  abandoned  at  his  approach,  and  fled  dowa 
the  Mississippi.  Abercrombie  marched  in  person  against  Ticonderoga, 
which  he  found  better  fortified  than  he  had  anticipated,  and  after  a 
useless  manifestation  of  desperate  valor,  he  was  forced  to  retire  with 
considerable  loss.  The  French  were,  at  the  same  time,  deprived  of  all 
their  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  but  the  count  de  Ladly  not  only 
preserved  their  East  Indian  possessions,  but  wrested  from  the  English, 
Fort  St.  David  and  Cuddalore. 

Great  anxiety  was  felt  at  the  opening  of  the  next  campaign  (a.  d. 
1759).  Early  in  the  year,  the  Prussians  destroyed  the  Russian  maga- 
zines in  Poland,  laid  Bohemia  under  contribution,  and  reduced  Sie 
imperial  armies  to  inactivity.  But  Prince  Ferdinand  was  unable  to 
prevent  the  French  from  sending  succors  to  the  Austrians;  and  his 
ill-success  once  more  exposed  Hanover  to  an  invasion.  Had  Ferdinand 
wavered,  the  British  and  Hanoverians  might  have  been  forced  to  a 
second  convention  as  disgraceful  as  Closterseven,  but  his  courage  rose 
with  the  crisis,  he  engaged  the  French  at  Minden,  and  gained  a  complete 
victory.  Minden,  indeed,  would  have  been  as  illustrious  and  decisive  a 
battle  as  Blenheim,  but  for  the  unaccountable  conduct  of  Lord  George 
Sackville,  who  commanded  the  cavalry,  and  either  misunderstood  or 
disobeyed  the  order  to  charge  the  discomfited  French.  There  had  beea 
8[0ffle  previous  disputes  between  the  prince  and  Lord  George  ;  they  threw 
the*  blame  mutually  on  each  other,  but  which  ever  was  in  fault,  it  is 
certain  that  on  this  occasion  the  best  opportunity  that  could  have  beea 
desired  for  humbling  the  power  of  France  was  irretrievably  lost. 

The  victory  of  the  British,  at  Minden,  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  defeat  of  the  Prussians  by  the  united  forces  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  at  Cunersdorff.  But  the  heroic  Frederic  soon  retrieved 
this  disaster,  and  he  would  probably  have  triumphed  in  his  turn,  had 
he  not  exposed  a  large  division  of  his  troops  in  the  defiles  of  Bohemia, 
which  was  surrounded  and  taken  by  Count  Daun.  Still  the  only  per- 
manent acquisition  that  the  Austrians  made  was  Dresden,  for  Frederic's 
Tigor  and  rapidity  of  movement  rendered  even  their  victories  fruitless. 

This  indecisive  campaign  greatly  diminished  the  ardor  of  the  English 
for  their  ally,  the  king  of  Prussia,  while  their  victories  in  North  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  directed  their  attention  to  their  colonial  interests. 
Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Louisbourg,  which  was  justly  con- 
sidered the  key  of  Canada,  an  expedition  was  planned  against  Quebec. 
The  colonists  were  prepared  to  submit  to  a  change  of  masters  by  the 
politic  protection  granted  to  the  French  settlers  in  Gaudaloupe,  which 
had  been  subdued  early  in  the  year  (a.  o.  1758) ;  and  by  the  guarantee 
given  to  the  inhabitants  for  tlie  enjoyment  of  religious  freedom.  When 
General  Wolfe,  therefore,  proceeded  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  did  not 
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Mp^unter  any  serious  opposition  from  the  Canadians,  who  seemed  t# 
view  the  struggle  with  indifference.  While  Wolfe  advanced  toward 
'Quebec,  General  Amherst  cooquered  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point, 
and  Sir  WlUiam  Johnson  gained  possession  of  the  important  fortress  of 
Niagara.  But  Amherst,  as  had  been  originally  intended,  was  unable  to 
form  a  junction  with  General  Wolfe,  who  was  thus  employed  in  a 
hazardous  enterprise,  with  very  inadequate  means.  Though  he  almost 
despaired  of  success,  Wolfe  resolved  to  persevere ;  he  adopted  the  dar- 
ing plan  of  landing  at  night  under  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  leading  his 
men  up  the  steep,  and  securing  this  position,  which  commanded  the 
town.  The  stream  was  rapid,  me  landing-place  narrow,  and  the  pre- 
cipices formidable  even  by  day,  but  the  soldiers,  animated  by  their 
heroic  commander,  triumphed  over  these  difficulties ;  and  when  morning 
dawned,  the  marquis  de  Montcalm  was  astonished  to  learn  that  the 
British  army  occupied  those  heights  which  he  had  deemed  inaccessible. 
A  battle  was  now  inevitable,  and  both  generals  prepared  for  the  contest 
with  equal  courage'.  The  battle  was  brief  but  fierce ;  the  scale  of 
victory  was  just  beginning  to  turn  in  favor  of  the  British,  when  Wolfe 
fell  mortally  wounded.  This  loss  only  roused  the  English  regiments  to 
iresh  exertion,  their  bayonets  broke  the  French  lines,  and  a  body  of  High- 
landers, charging  with  their  broad  swords,  completed  the  confusion. 
The  French  fled  in  disorder ;  the  intelligence  was  brought  to  Wolfe, 
he  collected  his  breath  to  exclaim, "  I  die  happy  !*'  and  instantly  expired 
^[September  13). 

The  marquis  de  Montcalm  fell  in  the  same  field ;  he  was  not  infe- 
Tior  to  his  rival  in  skill  and  bravery,  nor  did  he  meet  death  with  less 
intrepidity.  When  told,  after  the  battle,  that  his  wounds  were  mortal, 
he  exclaimed,  '*  So  much  the  better :  I  shall  not  live  to  witness  the 
surrender  of  Quebec."  Five  days  afler  the  battle,  that  city  opened  its 
.gates  to  a  British  garrison,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  complete 
subjugation  of  the  Canadas,  which  have  ever  since  remained  subject  to 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 

The  success  of  the  English  in  the  East  Indies  was  scarcely  less 
decisive  than  in  America.  Lally,  the  French  general,  possessed  more 
courage  than  prudence ;  he  engaged  in  enterprises  beyond  his  means, 
and  especially  wasted  his  limited  resources  in  a  vain  attack  on  Madras. 
•Colonel  Coote,  the  commander  of  the  English  forces,  was  inferior  to 
his  adversaries  in  numerical  strength,  but  he  enjoyed  ampler  pecuniary 
resources,  and  was  far  superior  to  Lally,  both  as  a  general  and  a  state- 
man.  Coote  and  Lally  came  to  an  engagement  at  Wandewash  (Jan.  21, 
176Q),  in  *  which  the  French  were  completely  overthrown,  and  their 
influence  in  the  Carnatic  destroyed.  During  the  campaign,  Admiral 
Pococke  defeated  a  French  fleet  ofl*  the  coast  of  Ceylon  ;  the  English, 
in  consequence,  became  masters  of  the  Indian  seas,  and  began  to  form 
reasonable  expectation^  of  driving  their  rivals  from  Hindustan.  A  Dutch 
armament  arrived  in  Bengal,  under  suspicious  circumstances,  but  Clive 
ordered  that  it  should  be  immediately  attacked  by  land  and  sea  ;*  the 

*  Clive  was  engaged  in  a  robber  of  whist,  when  an  express  from  Colonel  Forde 
brought  him  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  the  Dutch.  He  replied  by  the  fpllow- 
injB^  pencil-note,  on  a  slip  of  paper  torn  from  the  colonel's  letter :  "  Dear  Forde— 
Fight  them  inunediately,  and  PIl  send  yon  an  order  of  council  Umuoitow-" 
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Dutch  were  forced  to  surrender,  and  ample  apologies  were  made  hy  di0 
authorities  of  Holland  for  this  infraction  of  treaties. 

The  French  court  threatened  to  take  revenge  for  the  destmction  of 
Cherboarg,  by  invading  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  but  the  ports  were 
so  strictly  blockaded  by  the  English  squadrons,  that  no  vessel  could 
venture  to  appear  in  the  channel.  Admiral  Boscawen  pursued  a  squad- 
ron from  Toulon,  that  tried  to  slip  unnoticed  through  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar,  overtook  it  off  Cape  Lagos,  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  (August 
18),  destroyed  two  ships-of-the-line,  and  captured  two  more.  A  still 
more  important  triumph  was  obtained  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  between 
Belleisle  andQuiberon  (November  20).  Conflans,  the  French  admiral, 
taking  advantage  of  the  gales  that  drove  the  blockading  squadrons  off 
the  coast,  put  to  sea,  but  was  soon  overtaken  by  Hawke.  Conflans^ 
unwilling  to  hazard  a  battle,  sought  shelter  among  ihe  rocks  and  shallows 
of  his  own  coast.  Hawke  unhesitatingly  encountered  the  perils  of  a 
stormy  sea  and  a  lee  shore  ;  he  gained  a  decisive  victory,  destroying 
four  ships-of-the-line,  and  compelling  another  to  strike  her  colors.  A 
tempestuous  night  alone  saved  the  French  fleet  from  destruction. 
Though  this  victory  delivered  the  English  from  all  fears  of  the  invasion, 
some  alarm  was  excited  by  the  enterprises  of  Commodore  Thurot,  wha 
sailed  from  Dunkirk  with  five  frigates,  and  hovered  round  the  coasts 
of  North  Britain.  Having  failed  to  make  any  impression  on  Scotland, 
he  entered  the  Irish  sea,  and  landing  at  Carrickfergus,  stormed  and 
pillaged  that  town.*  Having  heard  the  news  of  Conflans*  defeat,  he 
steered  homeward,  but  was  swiftly  pursued  by  a  squadron  under  Com- 
modore Elliot,  and  overtaken  near  the  Isle  of  Man  (February  28, 1760). 
After  a  fierce  engagement,  Thurot  was  killed,  and  all  his  vessels  forced 
to  surrender. 

'  Vigorous  preparations  were  made  by  all  parties  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  war  in  Germany,  although  the  people  of  England  had  become 
weary  of  continental  connexions,  and  the  French  finances  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  lamentable  disorder  (a.  d.  1760).  The  conduct  of  the 
people  of  France  to  their  sovereign  was,  indeed,  truly  generous  ;  the 
principal  nobility  and  gentry  sent  their  plate  to  the  treasury  to  be 
coined  for  the  public  service ;  an  army  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
men  was  assembled  in  Westphalia,  under  the  duke  de  Broglio,  while 
an  inferior  army  was  formed  upon  the  Rhine,  under  Count  St.  Germain. 
Prince  Ferdinand  could  not  have  coped  with  such  an  overwhelming 
force,  had  not  the  French  generals  quarrelled  with  each  other.  Seversd 
battles  were  fought,  but  tbey  were  all  more  or  less  indecisive ;  and 
rarely  has  there  been  a  campaign  in  which  such  numerous  and  well- 
appointed  armies  were  opposed  that  produced  so  few  memorable 
events. 

The  king  of  Prussia  resolved  to  act  on  the  defensive  in  Saxony, 
while  his  brother  Henry  opposed  the  Russians  and  Austrians  in  Silesia. 

*An  iateresting  example  of  hmnanity  softened  the  horrors  of  war  during  the 
attack  on  Carrickfergus.  While  the  French  and  the  garrison  were  engaged  in 
the  streets,  a  heautiful  child,  unconscious  of  its  danger,  ran  between  both  parties. 
A  French  grenadier,  moved  with  compassion,  threw  down  his  musket,  rushed  into- 
the  midst  of  the  fire,  took  up  the  child,  and  having  placed  it  in  safety,  returned  tcK 
3ua  compamonsy  who  with  loud  «houts  applauded  the  heroic  deed. 
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But  hU  plans  were  deiangod  by  the  enteiprise  of  Manhal  Laudoha, 
who  surrounded  the  Prussian  general,  Fouquet,  slew  three  thousand 
<yf  his  army,  and  compelled  the  remainder  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
Frederic  attempted  to  retrieve  his  affairs  by  a  sudden  advance  on  Dres- 
den, but  he  failed  to  capture  the  city ;  his  brother,  Prince  Henry,  was 
more  fortunate  in  raising  the  siege  of  Breslau,  which  Laudohn  had  in- 
vested afler  his  victory.  But  Frederic's  ruin  seemed  unavoidable,  as 
the  Russians  were  advancing  with  overwhelming  forces,  and  he  was 
himself  surrounded  by  three  Austrian  armies  at  Lignitz.  Count  Daun 
marched  to  storm  the  Prussian  camp,  in  full  confidence  of  victory ;  but, 
to  his  astonishment,  he  foimd  it  deserted,  Frederic  having  marched  that 
very  night  to  meet  the  army  of  Marshal  Laudohn,  who  was  eagerly 
pressing  forward  to  share,  as  he  fondly  believed,  in  assured  victory. 
The  heights  of  PfafTendorff,  judiciously  protected  by  a  formidable  array 
of  artillery,  prevented  Daun  from  marching  to  the  assistance  of  his 
colleague ;  Laudohn  was  completely  defeated,  and  the  Austrian  grand 
army  driven  from  Silesia.  But  this  victory  did  not  prevent  the  success 
of  the  enemy  in  other  quarters ;  the  Russians,  being  joined  by  a  con- 
siderable body  of  Austrians,  under  General  Lascy,  pushed  forward 
through  Brandenburgh,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Berlin.  They 
levied  a  heavy  contribution  on  the  city,  and  destroyed  its  arsenals,  foun- 
dries, and  public  works. 

The  Prussians  were  equally  unfortunate  in  Saxony,  but  Frederic 
resolved  to  run  every  risk  to  recover  a  country  that  had  hitherto  sup- 
plied the  chief  support  to  his  armies.  Daun,  equally  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  Saxony,  protected  the  electorate  with  a  force  of  seventy 
thousand  men,  advantageously  posted  in  a  fortified  camp,  near  Torgau. 
Frederic,  with  only  fifty  thousand  men,  resolved  to  attack  the  Austrians 
in  their  intrenchmenta,  and  to  stake  his  life  and  crown  on  the  hazard 
of  the  engagement  (November  3)«  The  battle  was  furious,  but  the  ardor 
of  the  Prussians,  who  felt  that  they  fought  for  the  very  existence  of 
their  country,  was  irresistible.  Dunn  was  borne  from  the  field  severely 
wounded ;  die  Austrians  were  broken  by  separate  charges,  and  night 
alone  saved  tbem  from  total  ruin.  The  result  of  this  glorious  victory 
was,  that  Frederic  recovered  all  Saxony  except  Dresden,  and  compelled 
the  Russians,  Austrians,  and  Swedes,  to  evacuate  his  dominions. 

The  Canadian  war  was  not  terminated  by  the  capture  of  Quebec ; 
the  French  had  still  formidable  forces  in  the  country,  and  they  made  a 
vigorous  effort  to  recover  that  city.  They  were  bafiled  by  the  intre- 
pidity of  General  Murray ;  and  General  Amherst  soon  af^er  having  ob- 
tained reinforcements  from  England,  advanced  to  Montreal,  and  com- 
pelled the  entire  French  army  to  capitulate.  The  savage  tribes  of 
Indians  who  had  been  induced  by  French  gold  to  attack  the  British 
settlements,  were  now  severely  chastised,  and  compelled  to  make  the 
most  humiliating  submissions. 

Not  less  complete  was  the  success  of  the  English  arms  in  India ; 
Pondicherry  and  Mahie  were  reduced  by  Colonel  Coote,  the  French 
power  in  the  east  completely  subverted,  and  the  English  rendered  mas- 
ters of  the  commerce  of  the  vast  peninsula  of  Hinddstaiv..  These  im- 
portant acquisitions  made  the  English  very  impatient  of  the  German 
war ;  they  complained  of  the  inactivity  of  the  navy,  and  asserted  that 
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Ae  Frencb  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  more  yalnable  to  a  commercial 
people  tban  half  the  German  empire,  might  have  been  gained  with  far 
less  risk  and  loss  than  attended  the  protection  of  the  useless  electorate 
of  Hanover.  In  the  midst  of  these  disputes,  George  II.  died  suddenly, 
in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age  (October  25).  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson,  George  III.,  a  young  prince  in  his  twenty-third  year, 
who  had  hitherto  taken  no  active  part  in  public  life. 

The  death  of  George  II.  produced  little  change  in  European  politics ; 
but  that  of  the  peacenil  Spanish  monarch,  Feidinand  VI.  (a.  d.  1759), 
led  to  some  important  results.  His  successor,  Charles  III.,  was  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  it  had 
been  agreed,  that  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  his  former 
kingdom  should  devolve  to  Don  Philip,  duke  of  Parma  and  Placentia, 
and  that  these  dutchies  should  be  resigned  to  the  empire.  By  the  me- 
diation of  France  with  Austria,  Charles  was  enabled' to  procure  tho 
Neapolitan  throne  for  his  third  son,  Ferdinand,  while  Philip  was  per- 
mitted to  retain  Parma  and  Placentia.  Grateful  for  such  a  benefit, 
Charles  signed  the  family  compact,  which  bound  the  Bourbon  princes 
to  afford  each  other  mutual  assistance,  and  secretly  prepared  to  join 
France  in  the  war  against  Great  Britain.  The  haughty  conduct  of  the 
English  diplomatists,  which  was  not  unjustly  offensive  to  Spanish 

Sride,  greatly  contributed  to  strengthen  the  resolution  of  the  court  of 
f  adrid,  especially  as  the  naval  superiority  of  the  English  menaced  the 
communications  of  Spain  with  her  American  colonies. 

Negotiations  for  peace  were  commenced  by  the  courts  of  France  and 
Great  Britain,  soon  afler  the  accession  of  George  III.,  but  with  little 
sincerity  on  either  side  (a.  d.  1761).  Mr.  Pitt  was  firmly  resolved  to 
humble  the  house  of  Bourbon ;  the  duke  de  Choiseul,  the  French  min- 
ister, relied  on  the  secret  promises  of  Spanish  aid,  and  thus  it  was  im- 
possible to  arrange  preliminaries.  The  war  languished  in  Germany; 
JPrince  Ferdinand  succeeding  in  protecting  Hanover,  but  he  could  not 
prevent  the  French  from  ravaging  Westphalia  and  East  Friesland.  The 
king  of  Prussia,  exhausted  even  by  his  victories,  was  forced  to  act  oa 
the  defensive ;  though  he  lost  no  battle,  he  had  Ibe  mortification  to  see 
the  Russians  make  themselves  masters  of  Colberg,  and  the  AustiianS 
surprise  Schweidnitz.  The  possession  of  these  important  places  ena- 
bled the  Russians  to  establish  their  winter-quarters  in  Pomerania,  and 
the  Austrians  in  Silesia.  On  sea,  the  honor  of  the  British  flag  was 
maintained  in  several  actions  between  single  ships  and  small  squad- 
rons. The  island  of  Belleisle,  on  the  coast  of  France,  was  captured 
by  a  British  armament,  but  at  a  veiy  disproportionate  cost  of  blood  and 
treasure. 

This  languid  campaign  seemed  to  prove  that  all  parties  were  weary 
of  the  war,  and  negotiations  were  resumed.  In  their  progress,  Mr. 
Pitt  discovered  the  intimate  connexion  that  had  been  formed  between 
the  courts  of  Versailles  and  Madrid ;  and  he  proposed  to  anticipate  the 
hostile  designs  of  the  latter  by  seizing  the  plate-fleet,  laden  with  the 
treasures  of  Spanish  America.  But  the  colleagues  of  Mr.  Pitt,  already 
dissatisfied  with  his  imperious  manners,  refused  to  adopt  such  bold 
measures,  and  he  instantly  resigned  the  seals  of  oflice.  The  king, 
anxious  to  introduce  his  favorite,  the  earl  h(  Bute,  into  the  cabinet, 
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adopted  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  his  coundl,  and  accepted  ifte 
resignation.  Fierce  political  disputes  arose,  whose  effects  were  frft 
throughout  Europe ;  the  hopes  of  the  French  court  were  raised,  and  the 
German  aUies  a(  Great  Britain  were  greatly  dispirited. 

But  the  new  ministry  showed  no  want  of  alacrity  in  maintaining  the 
honor  of  the  country.  One  of  their  earliest  measures  was  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Spain,  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Madrid  having  amply 
justified  Mr.  Pitt's  anticipations  of  its  hostile  designs  (a.  d.  1762). 
The  superiority  of  the  British  navy  over  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  hindered  these  powers  from  making  any  attempt  at  colonial 
conquests ;  but  they  believed  themselves  equally  superior  by  land,  and 
therefore  resolved  to  attack  Britain  through  the  side  of  its  ancient  ally^ 
Portugal. 

Few  kingdoms  had  sunk  into  such  a  state  of  degradation  as  Portugal 
at  this  period.  Trusting  to  the  protection  of  England,  and  enriched 
by  the  treasures  of  Brazil,  the  court  of  Lisbon  reposed  in  ignorance 
and  indolence ;  its  fortresses  were  neglected,  its  army  mouldering 
away,  its  subjects  destitute  of  martial  spirit.  The  earthquake  that  laid 
Lisbon  in  ruins  was  followed  by  a  dangerous  conspiracy  against  the  life 
of  Joseph,  the  reigning  sovereign.  This  monarch,  less  superstitious 
than  most  Portnguese  kings,  had  banished  the  Jesuits  from  his  court, 
and  had  resented  with  spirit  the  encroachments  of  his  nobles.  Some 
of  the  dissatisfied 'j^^uits  and  nobles  formed  a  plot  to  murder  the  king, 
and  he  was  dang^ii^y  wounded  by  assassins  while  on  his  road  from 
his  country-seat  to  Lisbon.  The  principal  conspirators  were  arrested 
and  punished  by  cruel  deaths ;  and  all  the  Jesuits  banished  from  the 
kingdom  (a.  d.  1759).  But  the  nobles  continued  discontented ;  the 
pope  and  the  clergy  resented  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  while  the 
superstitious  Portuguese  seemed  ready  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to 
a  sovereign  who  had  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  church.  Such 
was  Joseph's  situation,  when  the  ministers  of  France  and  Spain  pre- 
Sented  a  joint  demand  that  he  should  instantly  renounce  his  alliance 
with  Britain,  under  pain  of  incurring  their  resentment,  and  allowing 
him  only  four  days  to  deliberate  on  his  answer.  Joseph  at  once  returned 
a  spirited  refuslal  to  such  an  insolent  memorial,  and  the  Spanish  army 
crossed  the  frontiers.  An  auxiliary  British  force  of  eight  thousand  men 
was  sent  to  Portugal,  together  with  a  large  supply  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. Joseph  intrusted  the  command  of  his  army  to  the  count 
de  la  Lippe,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  Germany,  llbe 
skill  of  this  commander,  and  the  valor  of  the  British  officers,  compelled 
the  Spaniards  to  evacuate  the  kingdom  with  loss  and  disgrace,  before 
the  close  of  the  campaign. 

The  French  hoped  that  the  invasion  of  Portugal  would  facilitate  the 
progress  of  their  arms  in  Germany ;  but  Prince  Ferdinand,  and  the  tnar- 
quis  of  Granby,  not  only  protected  Hanover,  but  recovered  the  greater 
part  of  Hesse.  An  unexpected  event  delivered  the  king  of  Prussia  from 
the  ruin  that  seemed  to  threaten  him  at  the  close  of  the  last  campaign. 
Elizabeth,  emperess  of  Russia,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  her  nephew, 
Peter  III.,  who  entertained  a  romantic  admiration  of  Frederic.  Thie 
new  emperor  not  only  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  but  entered  into  alliance 
with  the  PruBsian  monarch ;  and  Europe  saw  with  astonishment  the 
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unprecedented  spectacle  of  an  army  marching  off  from  its  former  aOiet 
to  the  camp  of  its  enemies.  Sweden  followed  the  example  of  Russia 
in  concluding  peace ;  and  Frederic,  taking  advantage  of  these  favorable 
circumstances,  recovered  Schweidnitz  and  drove  the  Austrians  from  Si- 
lesia. 

A  new  revolution  in  Russia  compelled  the  Prussian  king  to  halt  in 
his  victorious  career.  The  reforms  of  Peter  III.  had  given  offence  to 
a  great  body  of  his  subjects ;  he  was  dethroned  by  his  wife,  who 
usurped  the  throne,  with  die  title  of  Catherine  II.  Peter  died  in  prison 
a  few  days  after  his  deposition,  but  it  has  not  been  ascertained  whether  ^ 
he  was  the  victim  of  disease  or  violence.  Catherine  did  not  renew  the 
war  against  Prussia,  as  had  been  at  first  expected,  but  she  withdrew 
her  forces,  and  resolved  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality.  Frederic's  vic- 
tories had  in  the  meantime,  so  seriously  alarmed  the  Austrians,  that 
they  consented  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  Silesia  and  Saxony. 
Tliis  impolitic  truce  laid  Bohemia  open  to  Frederic  :  one  division  of  his 
army  advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  Prague  and  destroyed  a  valuable 
magazine ;  another  laid  the  greater  part  of  Egra  in  ashes,  while  de- 
tachments ravaged  Franconia,  and  even  Suabia.  The  princes  of  the 
empire  hasted  to  conclude  treaties  of  neutrality,  and  the  war  was  left 
to  be  decided  by  the  powers  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  between  which 
the  contest  had  begun. 

In  the  meantime  the  English  conquered  the.glue^  islands  that  the 
French  still  retained  in  the  West  Indies,  Murbmig^,,  St.  Lucie,  Gre- 
nada, and  St.  Vincent ;  while  the  Spaniards  sulMfi^^d  the  more  severe 
loss  of  Havana,  the  capital  of  Cuba,  and  the  large  fleet  that  lay  in 
its  harbor.  Nor  was  this  the  least  alarming  of  the  consequences  that 
resulted  to  the  court  of  Madrid  from  its  unwise  interference  ;  an  arma- 
ment from  Madras,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Cornish  and  General 
Draper,  captured  Manilla,  and  the  fall  of  this  city  involved  the  fate  of 
the  whole  range  of  the  Philippine  islands. 

France  and  Spain,  heartily  tired  of  a  war  which  threatened  ruin  to 
the  colonies  of  both,  became  desirous  of  peace,  and  they  found  the  earl 
of  Bute,  who  now  ruled  the  British  cabinet,  equally  anxious  to  termi- 
nate the  war.  Indeed,  so  anxious  was  that  minister  to  avoid  a  contin- 
uance of  hostilities,  that  he  not  only  stopped  the  career  of  colonial 
conquest,  but  consented  to  sacrifice  several  acquisitions  that  Britain  had 
already  made.  Still  the  British  nation  gained  by  the  war  the  whole  of 
Canada  and  part  of  Louisiana,  the  chief  settlements  on  the  western 
coasts  of  Africa,  and  a  decided  superiority  in  India ;  had  the  war  lasted 
another  year,  hsid  even  the  fair  claims  of  Britain's  position  been  sup- 
ported by  her  negotiators,  these  gains  would  have  been  more  extensive 
and  more  secure.  Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  preliminaries  were 
sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  the  British  parliament,  and  soon  after  the 
definite  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris  (Feb.  10,  1763).  The  king  of 
Prussia  and  the  emperess  of  Austria,  deserted  by  their  respective  allies^ 
agreed  to  a  reconciliation  about  the  same  time,  on  the  basis  of  a  resti- 
tution of  conquests  and  an  oblivion  of  injuries. 

The  result  of  the  continental  war  was,  that  Prussia  and  Austria  be- 
came the  principal  European  powers,  France  lost  her  political  pre- 
eminence when  united  to  the  empire,  and  England  abandoned  her  iix- 
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fluence  in  the  Eurcmeui  syBtem,  maintaining  an  intimate  relation  only 
with  Portugal  and  Holland.  Britain,  by  the  colonial  war,  obtained  com- 
plete maritime  supremacy;  she  commanded  the  entire  commerce  of 
North  America  and  Hindtistan,  and  had  a  decided  superiority  in  the 
West  Indian  trade.  But  during  the -seven  years'  war  a  question  arose 
which  led  to  very  important  discussions  ;  France,  unable  to  maintain  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  her  colonies,  opened  the  trade  to  neutral 
powers ;  England  declared  this  traffic  illegal,  and  rel3ring  on  her  naval 
superiority,  seized  neutral  yesseb  and  neutral  property  bound  to  hostile 
ports.  The  return  of  peace  put  an  end  to  the  dispute  for  a  season,  but 
It  became  the  snb)eot  of  angry  controversy  in  every  future  war.  The 
internal  condition  of  England  improved  rapidly  during  the  contest  by 
the  extension  of  the  funding  system ;  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  goT« 
emment  became  intimately  connected  with  those  of  the  nation ;  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  loans  required  for  the  war  was  raised  at  home, 
so  the  increase  of  the  national  debt  more  cloeely  mited  the  rulers  and 
the  people  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  interest.  This  altered  state  of 
Jfainga  scarcely  excited  notice,  though  it  was  the  chief  source  of  the 
permanence  and  stability  di^layed  by  the  British  government  when 
revolutionary  movements  threatened  to  subvert  the  other  djmasties  of 
Europe.  , 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 
TH£  AGE  OF  EEVOLUTiORS. 

BsCTto^ li-'^Ckange  <m4ke  IkUtticmtfif  ^CMd^ pMenloiki 'SSAy  S^ 


No  ctrnvJatf  kad  «iAMd'80 .MieNty  ^  Fittco  Aili&g'lto  lile'iv%f  ^ 
t|ie  fiMDOea  had  Jbag  beMtA  cbnAwioBt  <uid  ^hBipiwfligAe  asspttt^MM 
of  a  domonlizedooivt  ag^nvatod  ife  lodigBiftioa  modutOlidlfy-ftailftMMil 
difilMSf.  LouM  XT^iboi^b  not  dMtitala  of  ribflitiea,i#afli  dia%ltef<a 
of  bio  ooiMNtal  afipotitet ;  rvM  by  his  BiBMaaea,  and  oHmt  atiwMfcf  hr 
Yorites,  he  connived  at  glaring  abuses,  and  sanctioned  the  grosaetttama 
of  tyranny  and  n^city.  A  spirit  of  opposition  spread  through  the 
kingdom,  seyeral  of  the  parliaments  reiuaed  to  register  the  edicts  for  the 
continuance  of  war-taxes,  and  others  remonstrated  in  a  tone  of  censure 
to  which  the  French  monarchs  had  been  long  unaccustomed.  This  un- 
usual liberty  of  the  parliaments  had  been  in  some  degree  fostered  by 
the  court  itself ;  the  king  permitted  these  bodies  to  set  bounds  to  eccle- 
siastical tyranny,  and  to  suppress  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  in  Franca 
(a.  d.  1762) ;  and  their  spirit  was  further  increased  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  duke  de  Choiseul,  who  persuaded  the  king  to  aUow  the  rarisian 
parliament  to  pass  sentence'  on  Lally,  the  unfortunate  c<Hnmander  of 
the  French  in  India,  whose  only  crime  was  failure  under  circumstancea 
that  rendered  success  impossible. 

Popular  discontent  was  at  the  same  time  rapidly  spreading  in  Spain, 
where  the  reforms  of  the  prime  minister,  Squillac^,  offended  the  obsti- 
nate prejudices  of  an  ignorant  and  bigoted  nation.  Charles  III.  yielded 
to  the  clamors  of  his  subjects  and  dismissed  the  minister,  but  he  firmly 
resolved  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Jesuits,  who  were  supposed  to  have 
eecretly  instigated  the  insurrection.  A  reforming  minister  in  Portugal 
maintained  lus  post  in  spite  of  opposition ;  the  marquis  of  Pombal 
ruled  the  land  with  iron  sway,  and  confident  in  the  rectitude  of  his  in- 
tentions, scorned  all  opposition.  But  though  he  removed  all  impedi- 
menta, including  the  higher  order  of  nobility  and  the  society  of  Jesuits, 
his  refonufs  took  no  root  in  the  land,  and  the  institutions  which  he  es- 
tablished by  force  perished  when  that  force  was  taken  away. 

The  enmity  of  Pombal  and  Choiseul  to  the  Jesuits  was  felt  in  &e 
Spanish  cabinet ;  the  king  was  indignant  at  their  share  in  the  late  dis- 
turbances, his  minister.  Count  d*Aranda,  regarded  the  order  as  hoatile 
to  all  existing  governments.  Both  took  their  measures  with  profound 
aecresy  (a.  d.  1767).  The  houses  of  the  Jesuits  in  Madrid  were  sur- 
rounded at  night,  and  the  inmates  commanded  to  set  out  instantly  for 


die  eoaat.  Aa  •diet  wm  than  miMd  fi>r  ihe  baoiflliiii^ot  ef  the  n»M« 
lars  of  that  oMamunify  from  Spain  and  its  colonies,  and  die  oonfiscalSHi 
of  tkeii  temporaUities.  The  jesuils  ia  Mexico  and  Peru  werO'SifnUiirlif 
seixed ;  and  in  Paraguay,  where  they  had  established  an  almost  indo* 
pendent  ompire,  they  were  suddenly  deposed  and  transported  to  Europe. 
The  king  of  Naples  and  the  duke  of  Panaa  £[^owed  the  example  of 
the  court  of  Spain,  in  spite  of  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  Pope  Ckn- 
•nt  XIII. ;  jdiey  also  plaeed  new  restrictions  en  the  pontiff's  jwisdic* 
tioa  in  their  states,  and  wb^n  Clement  made  a.  vigcurouf  .e0bn  to  supf- 
p<vt  the  aooient  privileges  ef  the  holv  see,  he  found  himself  apposed 
to  all  the  Italian  powers,  except  the  lung  of  Sardinia,  to  the  remon- 
stannees  oi  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  actire  hostili^  of  France. 

While  diese  disputes  between  th^  catholic  powers  and  the  head  of 
dieif  duuch  proved  that  the  supremaey  of  the  papacy  no  longer  exists 
ed,  but  in  name,  the  struggles  of  a  wiiall  iaaular  people  to  .maintain 
their  national  independaace  excited  general  s^ympathy.  The  Cenoeae 
transfenred  their  nominal  clsinis  over  the  ialand  of  Comioa  to  the 
aiown  of  Fsanne,  and  Choiaeul  sent  a  large  army  to  occupy  this  neur 
acifmaition.  But  the  Corsicans,  justly  enraged  at  the  taraasfer  of  ti^eir 
aUegiance  without  the  fonnality  of  asking  their  coBs^nt,  boldly  flew  to 
anns,  and  under  the  command  of  the  heroic  Paoli,  prepared  for  an  oh* 
atiaate  resistance.  Had  the  British  ministry  iatwfered,  the  result  of 
the  contest  would  have  been  vmT  doub^ ;  but  Paoli  coujid  Qet,ri9sm( 
the  entire  force  of  France,  he  was  driven  by  the  vast  superior!^  of 
muDbers  from  post  to  pest,  until  aveiy  strong  place  had  yield|d  to  the 
invadera,  when  he  out  has  way  through  the  enemy,  and  embarked  §Qf 
Leghorn  (a.  n.  1769).  The  island  submitted  to  LkmUs,  but  many  of  ik$ 
Gorsioaaa  long  continued  to  hnvass  the  French  by  a.gn^Da  war  in 
their  mountain  iiutnesBQs. 

Choiseul,  finding  his  influence  with  Louis  XV.  on  the  decjybie,  sought 
to  stitengthmi  it  by  oementittg  the  alliance  between  the  courts  of  Paria 
and  Vienna.  He  effected  a  manis^  betireen  the  king's  gran4e<m  ^aA 
heir  and  Marie  Antoinette,  daughter  of  the  emperessHlowag^.  Theso 
iU-omened  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  extraordinary  splendor  jduring 
a  season  of  great  public  distress :.  during  the  festivities  a  latal  {ac4^idefl|t 
oaat  A  shade  of  natelsAcholy  over  sU  parties ;  some  oonfuuon  arose  in 
the  crowd  of  spodatoirs,  and  nearly  two  hundred  persons  lost  th<9ir  liven 
in  the  tumult.  Choiseial  in^^lved  ^  king  m  a  quarrel  with  the  parlia- 
ments, which  precipitated  the  fall  pf  that  able  minister ;  tbo  king  re- 
luctantly conaeafted  to  abandon  tho  new  forms  of  jurisdiction  wh^ch 
were  proposed,  and  allow  the  old  courts  to.  resume  their  functuma^ 
Thia  unfortunate  and  dishonorable  proceeding  comirfeted  the  abs^s^ment 
of  Fiance ;  it  waa  notorioua  that  the  duke  de  Choiseul  owed  hi*  dis- 
grace lo  the  inttiffues  of  the  kiag*s  jiiofligate  miatress  ;*  and  wh^v^ 
may  have  been  the  faults  of  that  minister,  he  would  certainly  a^ver 
have  peiaiitted  the  jdiiflnence  of  his  «tHiatry  to  sink  so  low  i^M  ^  ^ 
during  the  administration  of  his  successor,  the  duke  d'Aguillpn* 

While  France  was  thus  declining,  the  Russian  empire  was  rapidly 
acquiring  a  pieponderatiug  influence  in  eastern  Europe.    The  ^a^pfiesa 

•  Madaiae  #a  Bant    She  was  lalseqfMntlr  one  of  the  TtttSais  ef  the  Vkaaeh 
rsfekulen. 
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Catherine  pn>ciired  the  throne  of  Poland  for  one  of  her  fkrorites,  Stan^ 
ifllaus  Augnstns  (a.  d.  1765),  having  sent  a  Russian  army  to  overawe 
the  diet,  when  it  assembled  to  choose  a  sovereign.  Frederic  of  Prus- 
sia, anxious  to  remedy  the  calamities  which  the  seven  years'  war  had 
brought  upon  his  country,  did  not  Venture  to  oppose  the  schemes  of  the 
ambitious  czarina ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  gained  over  by  some  com- 
mercial concessions  to  aid  her  projects  with  all  his  influence.  The 
new  sovereign  of  Poland,  opposed  by  a  licentious  aristocracy  and  a  big-> 
oted  people,  was  unable  to  remedy  the  disorders  of  the  state,  or  control 
the  events  that  soon  furnished  a  pretext  for  the  interference  of  his  pow- 
erful neighbors.  Poland  had  long  been  agitated  by  religious  disputes  ; 
the  oppressions  of  the  catholics  compelled  the  dissidents,  as  the  dis- 
senting sects  were  called,  to  seek  foreign  protection ;  those  of  the 
Greek  church  appealed  to  the  emperess  of  Russia,  while  the  Lutherans 
sought  aid  from  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  Denmark.  Catherine,  with 
great  promptitude,  sent  an  army  to  enforce  the  claims  of  the  dissidents, 
and  paying  little  regard*  to  the  remonstrances  of  Stanislaus,  acted  as  if 
Poland  had  been  one  of  her  own  provinces.  The  catholic  lords  formed 
a  confederacy  to  maintain  the  purity  of  their  religion,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  country,  but  they  were  unable  to  compete  wiUi  the  over- 
whelming forces  of  Russia  ;  Cracow,  where  they  attempted  to  make  a 
stand,  was  taken  by  storm,  the  fugitives  were  pursued  beyond  the  Turk- 
ish frontiers,  and  the  country  that  had  afforded  them  refuge  was  cruelly 
devastated. 

MuBt«4>ha  in.  was  more  peacefully  inclined  than  most  of  the  sultans 
diat  have  filled  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  but  he  felt  that  the  power 
which  Russia  was  acquiring  in  'Poland  would  be  dangerous  to  the  se- 
curity of  his  northern  provinces  ;  he  was  indignant  at  the  violation  of 
his  dominions,  and  he  was  secretly  instigated  by  the  French  court. 
The  king  of  Prussia  vainly  remonstrated  with  the  sultan  ;*  Mustapha 
had  formed  an  extravagant  estimate  of  his  military  resources,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  been  animated  by  a  personal  dislike  of  Catherine.  The 
war  was  commenced  by  die  Turks  (a.  d.  1769)  ;  their  irregular  troops 
entered  southern  Russia,  and  committed  the  most  frightful  ravages; 
but  when  they  hazarded  a  regular  engagement  at  Choczim,  they  suffered 
a  severe  defeat.  Catherine  prepared  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  agai&st 
the  Turkish  power ;  she  sent  a  fleet  from  the  Baltic  round  to  the  Med- 
iterranean^  to  support  an  insurrection  which  her  emissaries  had  exci- 
ted in  Southern  Greece  (a.  d.  1770).  The  insurgents,  aided  by  a  Rus- 
sian force,  at  first  gained  some  advantages,  but  on  the  first  reverse  they 
were  abandoned  by  their  allies  to  the  brutal  retaliations  of  their  Turkish 
masters.  Soon  afler^  the  Turkish  fleet  of  fifteen  siups^of-the-line  was 
burned  by  a  Russian  squadron  in  the  bay  of  Chesm6,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  vessel 4hat  was  captured.  This  was  followed  by  the 
defeat  of  the  grand  Ottoman  army  near  the  Pruth,  the  capture  of  Ben- 
der, Akerman,  and  Ismail,  and  the  occupation  of  the  entire  province  of 
Bessarabia. 

Stanislaus  was  forced  to  join  in  the  war  against  the  Turks,  though 
he  knew  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  taking,  up  arms  was  to 

'*  Frederic,'  wko  loved  to  iadidge  in  ssrcasiki,  said  that  a  war  between  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Torks  would  be  a  contest  between  the  one-eyed  and  the  blind. 
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defend  the  independence  of  Poland.  But  Joseph,  who  had  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  German  empire  (▲.  d.  1765),  began  to  dread  the  dan- 
gerous ambition  of  Russia  ;  and  even  his  mother,  Maria  Theresa,  began 
to  court  the  friendship  of  her  old  ri^al,  Frederic,  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  governing  power  of  the  czarina.  It  was  obviously  the  interest  of 
^e  northern  states,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  to  adopt  a  similar  course 
of  policy ;  but  the  governments  of  both  countries  were  too  deeply  en- 
gaged by  their  domestic  affairs  to  attend  to  the  state  of  their  foreign 
relations. 

FrederidL  Y.,  one  of  the  best  monarchs  that  ever  occupied  the  throne 
of  Denmark,  was  succeeded  by  Christian  V^  a  prince  of  weak  intellect 
and  dissipated  habits  (a.  d.  1766).  Soon  after  his  accession,  Christian 
married  Caroline  Matilda,  one  of  the  sisters  of  the  queen  of  England, 
and  the  engaging  manners  of  this  princess  won  her  the  favor  of  the 
Danish  king  and  people.  To  maintain  her  ascendency  over  the  mind 
of  her  husband,  Caroline  favored  the  ambition  of  S^truensee,  a  foreign 
adventurer,  who  was  raised  to  the  office  of  prime  minister,  or  rather, 
sole  ruler  of  Denmark.  Struensee's  administration  was  vigorous  and 
useful,  but  his  haughtiness  gave  great  offence  to  the  Danish  nobles  ;  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  of  which  the  king's  step-mother  and 
her  son  Frederic  were  the  principal  instigators,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
involve  the  unfortunate  queen  Caroline  in  his  fate.  Struensee  and  his 
friend  Brandt  were  arrested  at  midnight,  by  virtue  of  an  order  which 
had  been  extorted  from  the  imbecile  Christian ;  they  were  insulted  with 
the  mockery  of  a  trial,  and  put  to  a  cruel  death.  The  queen  was  also 
arrested  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Cronenberg  castle ;  dread  of  British  ven- 
geance, however,  saved  her  from  personal  violence.  She  was  permitted 
(o  retire  to  Hanover,  where  the  remainder  of  her  life  was  spent  in  com- 
parative obscurity.  The  queen  dowager,  having  removed  her  rival, 
usurped  the  roysd  authority  ;  a  young  nobleman  named  Bemstorff  was 
appointed  prime  minister,  and  the  court  of  Copenhagen  became  remark- 
able for  its  subserviency  to  that  of  St.  Petersburgh. 

Gustavus  III.,  a  young  prince  of  great  vigor  and  sagacity,  ascended 
the  Swedish  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  Adolphus  Frederic  (a.  d. 
1771);  he  had  early  formed  a  project  for  removing  the  restrictions 
which  the  senate  had  imposed  on  the  royal  authority  afler  the  death  of 
Charles  XII.,  and  his  efforts  were  seconded  by  the  bulk  of  the  nation, 
long  weary  of  aristocratic  tyranny.  The  senate,  suddenly  surrounded 
by  armed  bands,  was  intimidated  into  assenting  to  the  instniment  of 
government  which  Gustavus  had  prepared,  and  a  revolution  which 
changed  Sweden  from  one  of  the  most  limited  into  one  of  the  most  ab- 
solute monarchies  of  Europe,  was  effected  without  spilling  a  drop  of 
blood.  Dread  of  a  counter-revolution,  and  the  necessity  of  providing 
some  remedy  for  the  distress  which  prevailed  in  Sweden,  prevented 
Gustavus  from  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  a  country  that  had 
oflen  occupied  the  anxious  cares  of  his  predecessors. 

Stanislaus  was  sincerely  anxious  to  confer  the  blessings  of  tranquil- 
lity and  good  government  on  Poland ;  but  all  bis  judicious  measures 
were  frustrated  by  the  Polish  nobles,  who  clung  to  their  tyrannous  and 
absurd  privileges,  though  they  were  known  to  be  as  pernicious  to  them- 
selves as  they  were  nunoos  to  the  country.    An  attempt  on  the  personal 
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liberty  of  the  unhappj  lung  gave  Catherine  a  pretett  for  sendiiig  a  Ri»- 
sian  arrmr  into  the  country,  and  suggested  to  the  Proisian  kiiig  a  scheifle 
for  the  dismemberinent  of  Pohind.  A  treaty  was  concluded  betveea 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussiie,  for  dividing  the  Poliiih  protinces  betweea 
them.  Their  armies  instantly  occupied  their  several  shares  ;  and  die 
diet,  overawed  by  the  united  forces  of  the  three  powers,  was  forced  Id 
acquiesce  in  an  arrangement  that  left  Poland  a  merely  nomiikal  exist- 
ence (a.  d.  1773).  The  unhappy  Stanislaus,  reproached  for  calamities 
which  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  avert,  could  not  avoid  retorting  on  his 
accusers,  and  attributing  the  national  calamities  to  the  bigotiy,  the  fac- 
tious spirit,  and  the  incessant  contentions,  of  the  turbulent  ttoble».  By 
the  intervention  of  Prussia,  a  treaty  was  subsequently  concluded  b^ 
tween  Russia  and  Turkey,  by  which  the  emperess  gained  several  im- 
portant fortresses,  a  large  acquisition  of  territory,  and  pemissiou  for  her 
subjects  to  navigate  the  Black  sea  (a.  d.  1774).  Great  as  these  gum 
were,  they  were  less  valuable  in  themselves  than  as  means  for  obtain- 
ing other  objects  of  Catherine's  secret  aabition. 

Degraded  as  Ix)uis  XV.  was,  he  could  not  receive,  without  emolioo, 
intelligence  of  events  which  slewed  the  low  ebb  to  which  the  influence 
of  France  was  reduced.  When  informed  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming,  '*  Had  Choiseul  been  still  in  the  cabi- 
net, this  disgraceful  transaction  might  have  beea  arerted."  The  duke 
d'Aguiilon  merited  this  reproach,  but  he  resolved  to  atone  for  Iub  negli- 
gence by  gratifying  the  national  hatred  against  the  Jesuits,  tkwgh  he 
had  long  been  suspected  of  secretly  favoring  that  order.  The  de«tb  of 
Clement  XIII.  favored  his  projects  (a.  d.  1769).  Gan^ganelli,  wh6  suc- 
ceeded to  the  papacy  under  the  title  of  Clement  XIV.,  felt  that  the  time 
was  for  ever  gone  by  when  the  extravagant  claims  c»f  the  pontiflBi  could 
be  maintained,  and  he  therefore  sought  a  reoonciliatioii  with  the  catho- 
lic sovereigns  by  making  reasonable  concessions.  After  a  long  but  not 
unjustifiable  delay,  he  issued  a  bull  suppressing  the  order  of  Jesuits ;  and 
roost  of  the  catholic  prelates,  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  Uiat  fraterni- 
ty, eagerly  enforced  the  papal  edict  (a.  d.  1773).  Little  opposition  was 
made  by  the  Jesuits  to  this  decree,  but  the  iuBurrection  in  Sicily  aad 
the  deaths  of  Louis  XV.  and  Pope  Gangaoelli  (a.  d.  1774)  were  at- 
tributed to  Aeir  secret  practices,  though  ilot  a  shadow  of  proof  could  be 
adduced  to  support  such  severe  accusations.  Indeed,  it  is  notorious 
that  Louis  died  of  small-pox,  aad  Gaaganelti  of  a  constituftioml  disease 
to  which  he  had  long  been  a  martyr.  Lduis  XVI.,  of  whom  his  sub* 
jects  had  long  been  taught  to  form  the  most  fovorable  expectations,  as* 
cended  the  throne  of  France :  Angelo  Braschi  was  elected  to  the  papacy, 
under  the  title  of  Pius  VL,  by  the  influence  of  the  more  bigoted  cardU 
nals,  who  believed  that  he  would  be  a  aM>re  zealous  supporter  of  the 
ehurch  than  his  predecessors. 

Section  II. — History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Paris  to  the  Commence-^ 

ment  of  the  Atnerican  War* 

When  the  British  ministry  concluded  a  separ&te  treaty  with  Francoi 
they  dissevered  their  country  from  its  expensive  connexion  with  tho 
oontineut,  but  at  the  saaie  time  they  diminiahed  its  influeocsi  ia  Euio* 
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mm  pofitiM.  Extaasi¥«  coloaiiea,  or^idfy  iucreafling  conwieree,  and 
WpKidB^  HMWfao^Mwe,  8fibfde4  the  aaJioii  aaqple  amends  for  this  bss ; 
b|i(  a  9piri|f  of  faction  began  to  appear  in  die  natJonaJ  councils,  which 
|po4m;ed  i^.  jpomcioup  infliyiyire  on  t)ie  growing  proapeaty  of  the  nation. 
While  theie  Wia^  any  K^aeon  to  i^p^ehend  danger  from  the  house  of 
Sti|«ffty  the  Bnuwwick  ^^asty  was  necessaxily  thrown  for  support  on 
Ike  whigfl,  for  the-  toriea  were  from  principle  more  or  less  disposed  to 
fvri9ii  ik»  daima  of  the  exiled  houpe ;.  but  when  sU  fears  from  the  Pre* 
tfmder  had  diei^peared,  the  leal  which  the  tories  had  erer  shown  for 
die  maintenaftoe  of  the  royal  prerogative  naturally  recommended  them 
,to  ro|»l  fa¥oi;  Penonal  friendship  induced  George  III.  to  introduce 
the  earl  of  Bute  into  hia  cabinet ;  his  influei^e  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  wbifi)^  who  had  long  monopolized  the  favor  of  the  king  and  the  na^ 
fion ;  they  aocused  him  of  an  attachment  to  toryism,  of  partiality  to  his 
Scottish  Qimntiymen»  and  of  having  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  nation 
at  the  paac0.  UpaU^  os  unwilling  to  face  popular  clamor,  the  earl  of 
Butia  resigned  his  office^  but  it  was  believed  La  privately  retained  his  in- 
inenoe  ia  the  cahinet ;  and  thus  no  afiall  portion  of  hia  unpopularity 
wns  inhmted  by  hie  sn^esaocs. 

joha  WilJtesi^  metri>ei  of  parliament  for  Aylesbury,  assailed  the  min- 
iatew  wilh  great  bitteme»  in  a  paper  called  the  North  Briton.  The  for-; 
^f-^6£ik  nnmher  of  this  periodical  contained  a  fierce  atti^^k  on  the  king'a 
gyesch  ^l  the  opening  of  the  parliameataEy  session ;  and  the  ministers. 
Imettii^  dwiTOtion  in  their  rage,  issued  a  general  warrant  againat  the 
aimorsy  printei«»  and  puhUshera  of  the  UbeL  Wilkea  was  anrested,  but 
waaaoqn  liberaiedv  on  pleading  privilege  of  parliament.  The  house  of 
commona,  in  opposition  to  the  legal  authorities,  voted  that  privilege  of 
j^ariiasaent  did  not  extend  to  die  case  of  Ubel ;  but  it  aubsequendy  joined 
with  die  lords  in  voting  the  illegality  of  general  warrants.  Wilkea,  in 
Ifa^  neantioie,  (|oitted  the  country,  and  not  appealing  to  take  his  trials 
was  outlawed.  S<i  m^ch  waa  the  nation  engrossed  by  this  dispute  be^ 
tween  die  government  and  an  individual,  that  litde  attention  was  paid  to 
tdonial  a&ira;  butdwing  this  period  the  East  India  com]^y  acquired 
aevcMl  rich  diatricta  in  Bengal,  and  displayed  a  graspmg  ambition* 
v^eh  threatened  the  independence  of  the  native  powers^ 

A  more  dangerous  orospect  was  opened  in  the  American  states.  The 
Prench  being  removed,  and  the  Indians  driven  into  the  backwoods,  the 
aoloBies  began  to  incveaae  rapidly  i^  wealth,  and  their  prosperity  sug* 
feeted  to  Mr.  Granville  a  scheme  for  making  them  share  in  the  burden 
of  ta;](ation.  The  late  war  had  been  undertaken  principally  Cor  the  se^r 
iwiii^  of  the  cokinista,  they  had  been  almost  exclusively  the  gainers  by 
ita  aiiccesafq|  termination,  and  it  waa  therefore  deemed  equitable  that 
they  ahottld  pay  a  portion  of  the  cost.  But  the  Americans  were  not 
xepreaeated  in  die  British  parliament,  and  they,  together  with  a  large 
pmty  in  Britain,  maintained  that  they  could  not  be  constitutionaUy  taxed 
without  their  own  consent.  Mr.  Grenville,  supported  bv  his  royal  masi 
lar,  diaregarded  opposition,  and  an  act  was  passed  imposmg  stamp-dutiea 
«a  a  multitude  pf  artidea  (a.  n.  1765). 

The  dispute  seemed  to  be  allayed  by  a  change  in  the  British  mima* 
ferf  i  the  laaiqoia  of  Rofikingham,  much  againat  die  king's  will,  repealed 
Wa  ohnosiio^a  SVMiqp  Ac|  i  put  he  was  foroed  to  aasert,  in  strong  teznyii 
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the  right  of  the  king  andparliament  to  enact  kws,  bindtiig  the  coI<iiie8 nt 
all  cases  whatsoever,  liie  marquis  of  Rockingham  was  soon  obliged  to 
give  way  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  been  created  earl  of  Chatham ;  but  the  cabi- 
net constructed  hj  diis  once-popular  minister  had  no  principle  of  union, 
and  soon  fell  to  pieces.  The  appointment  of  Lord  North  to  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  exchequer  aggravated  party  animoeitieB  (a.,  d.  1767) ; 
the  new  minister  was  suspected  of  hostility  to  the  American  claims,  and 
had  taken  a  prominent  part  against  Wilkes.  That  demagogue  returned 
to  England ;  he  was  chosen  member  for  the  county  of  Middlesex  at  the 

general  election,  after  which  he  surrendered  himself  to  justice,  obtained 
le  reversal  of  his  outlawry,  and  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  the 
libel  he  had  published.  When  pariiam'ent  met,  it  was  supposed  that 
Wilkes  would  take  his  seat  for  Middlesex,  and  a  crowd  assembled  to 
escort  him  to  the  house ;  some  rioting  occurred,  the  military  were  called 
out,  and  a  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  some  lives  were  lost  Wilkes  stig- 
matized the  employment  of  the  soldiers  on  this  occasion  in  the  moet 
unmeasured  terms ;  the  ministers  took  advantage  of  this  second  libel  to 
procure  hb  expulsion  from  the  house  of  commons,  but  the  electors  of 
Middlesex  re-elected  him  without  any  hesitation.  The  commons  r^ 
solved  that  an  expelled  member  was  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  parlia^ 
ment  that  had  passed  such  a  sentence  upon  him,  and  issued  a  writ  for  a 
new  election.  Once  more  Wilkes  was  unanimously  chosen,  and  once 
more  the  commons  refused  to  admit  him.  A  new  election  was  held, 
and  Wilkes  was  returned  by  a  great  majority  over  Colonel  Luttrell,  the 
ministerial  candidate.  The  house  of  commons  persevered  in  its  decla^ 
ration  of  Wilkes's  incapacity,  and  resolved  that  Colonel  Luttrell  should 
be  the  sitting  member. 

In  their  anxiety  to  crush*  a  worthless  individual,  the  ministers  had  now 
involved  diemselves  in  a  contest  on  an  important  point  of  constttotional 
law,  with  all  the  constituencies  of  the  nation.  A  fierce  oppositioB  wae 
raised  against  them  in  England,  and  this  not  a  little  encouraged  the 
Americans  to  persevere  in  their  resistance. 

The  resignation  of  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who  wished  to  conciliate  the 
colonies,  the  removal  of  Eari  Camden,  who  disapproved  of  the  decision 
respecting  the  Middlesex  election,  and  the  appointment  of  Lord  Nortk 
as  premier,  added  to  the  exasperation  of  parties  (a.  d.  1770).  The  im- 
position of  a  light  duty  on  tea  kept  alive  me  dispute  with  Anierica,  while 
the  concessions  made  to  the  court  of  Spain,  in  a  dispute  respecting  the 
Falkland  islands,  were  represented  as  a  deliberate  sacrifice  of  thehonot 
of  the  country.  The  only  beneficial  result  from  these  disputes  was,  the 
indirect  license  given  to  the  publication  of  the  parliamentary  debates, 
which  had  hitherto  been  deemed  a  breach  of  pri^ege.  The  commons 
sent  a  messenger  to  arrest  some  printers  and  publishers,  but  the  execu- 
tion of  their  orders  was  opposed  by  the  civic  magistrates,  Crosby,  Oli- 
ver, and  Wilkes.  The  two  former  were  sent  to  the  Tower ;  but  Wilkee 
refused  to  attend,  unless  permitted  to  take  his  seat  for  Middlesex,  and 
the  commons  gave  up  the  point  by  adjourning  over  the  day  on  which 
he  had  been  summoned  to  appear.  Since  that  time  the  debates  have 
been  regularly  published  in  die  newspapers. 

The  abuses  in  the  government  of  the  dominions  of  the  East  India 
company  having  attracted  considerable  attention,  a  law  was  passed  tar 
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teinging  the  afUrs  of  that  commercial  aaaociation  in  aome  degree  under 
the  control  of  goyemmeni ;  but  to  reconcile  the  company  to  such  inter- 
ference, a  loan  was  granted  on  fayorable  terms  ;  and  also  permission  to 
export  teas  without  pa3rroent  of  duty.  A  quantity  of.  tea  was  shipped  for 
Boston,  and  Lord  North  hoped  that  the  low  price  of  the  commodity 
would  induce  the  New  Englanders  to  pay  the  small  duty  charged  on 
importation  ;  but  when  the  vessels  arrived  at  Boston,  they  were  boarded 
during  the  night  by  a  party  of  the  townsmen,  and  the  cargoes  thrown 
into  the  sea.  This  outrage,  followed  by  other  acts  of  defiance,  gave 
auch  offence  in  England,  that  acts  were  passed  for  closing  the  port  of 
Boston,  and  altering  the  Constitution  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts 
(a.  d.  1774).  It  was  hoped  that  the  other  colonies  would  be  warned 
by  this  example  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  encouraged  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  in  their  disobedience,  and  signed  agreements  against  the 
importation  of  British  merchandise,  until  the  Boston  port  bill  should  be 
repealed,  and  the  grievances  of  the  colonies  redressed.  But  though  the 
colonists  acted  firmly,  they  showed  the  greatest  anxiety  for  reconcilia^ 
tion ;  they  prepared  addresses  to  the  government  and  their  fellow- 
8ul>jects,  and  they  sent  a  memorial  to  the  king,  couched  in  terms  equally 
spirited  and  respectful.  The  address  to  his  majesty  was  not  received, 
as  it  had  emanated  from  an  illegal  assembly;  and  the  determination 
evinced  by  the  new  pariiament,  which  met  in  1775,  to  support  ministe* 
rial  measures,  defeated  all  hopes  of  an  accommodation. 

The  continental  powers,  jeadous  of  the  maritime  and  commercial  pros- 
perity of  England,  exulted  in  the  contest  thus  unwisely  provoked. 
Even  the  m<^erate  king  of  France,  though  severely  harassed  by  the 
disordered  state  of  his  finances,  and  the  embarrassing  disputes  which 
had  been  raised  by  his  grandfather  between  the  court  and  the  parlia- 
ments, seemed  disposed  to  favor  the  revolted  colonies  ;  several  of  his 
ministers  urged  him  to  offer  them  support,  but  the  opinion  of  Turgot, 
the  wisest  of  the  French  cabinet,  prevailed  for  a  season ;  he  strenuously 
condemned  such  interference  as  impolitic  and  unjust.  Spain,  involved 
in  a  disastrous  war  with  the  piratical  states  of  Barbary^  and  in  a  les$ 
formidable  dispute  with  Portugal,  respecting  the  boundaries  of  their 
South  American  colonies,  was  slow  to  engage  in  fresh  hostilities,  and 
was  resolved  to  imitate  the  example  of  France.  The  king  of  Prussia, 
indignant  at  the  desertion  of  his  interests,  in  the  peace  of  1763,  openly 
rejoiced  in  the  embarrassment  of  the  British  ministry ;  and  Catherine 
of  Russia  exulted  in  the  hope  of  seeing  the  naval  power  most  likely  to 
oppose  her  ambitious  schemes  preparing  to  destroy  what  was  believed 
to  be  the  secret  source  of  its  strength.  Undervaluing  th^  power  and 
the  fortitude  of  the  provincials,  the  king  and  his  ministers  resolved  to 
force  them  into  obedience,  parliament  seconded  these  views,  and  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  applauded  their  determination.  It  is  useless 
to  conceal  that  the  American  war  was  popular  at  its  commencement. 
The  vaeue  notion  of  dominion  over  an  entire  continent  flattered  £ng- 
Ibh  pride,  and  the  taxes  which  the  ministers  demanded/promised  some 
alleviation  to  the  public  burdens.  The  colonial  revolt  was  regarded  bv 
many  as  a  rebellion,  not  against  the  British  government,  but  the  British 
people,  and  the  contest  was  generally  looked  upon  in  England  as  an 
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Blood  haying  once  been  shed,  it  was  manifest  that  the  di«piite  bei- 
tween  Britain  and  her  American  colonies  could  only  be  decided  bj  the 
sword.  Both  parties,  therefore,  prepared  for  the  stmggle,  but  apr 
parently  with  some  lingering  hope  of  a  restoration  of  peace.  Mutual 
forbearance  was  exhibited  by  the  hostile  generals,  when  the  English 
were  compelled  to  eracuate  Boston ;  Howe,  the  British  commander, 
made  no  attempt  to  injure  the  town,  and  Washington  permitted  the 
royal  army  te  retire  unmolested.  But  the  employment  of  iSeaoan  mer^ 
cenaries,  by  the  English  ministry,  completed  the  alienation  of  the 
colonists ;  they  resolved  to  separate  themselves  wholly  from  the  uotheiy 
country,  and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  congress  published  tbm 

DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE  OF  THE  THIRTEEN  UNITED  STATES^ 

The  first  oampaign,  after  some  important  successes  gained  by  the 
British  forces  under  General  Howe,  terminated  in  the  entire  destnicr 
tion  of  the  army  of  the  north  commanded  by  General  Burgoyne.  But 
this  did  not  abate  the  confidence  of  the  British  miniaters  or  the  British 
people.  Conciliatoiy  acts  were,  indeed,  passed  by  the  parliament,  but 
before  intelligence  of  this  altered  policy  could  be  receiv^  in  America^ 
France  had  entered  into  a  treaty  recognising  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  (a.  d.  1778).  There  were  abeadv  some  in  Britain  wha 
advocated  this  extreme  measure ;  the  earl  of  Chatham  vehemently  op- 

Ksed  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  but  while  addresaimg  the 
-ds,  he  was  struck  down  in  a  fit,  and  died  within  a  few  days.  The 
nation  mourned  his  loss,  but  it  did  not  the  less  prepare  vigorously  to 
meet  impending  dangers.  A  declaration  of  war  was  issued  against 
France,  and  a  respectable  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Keppel,  sent 
to  cruise  in  the  channel.  Kef^el  met  and  engaged  the  French  fleet 
oflf  Ushant,  but  being  badly  supported  by  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  the  second 
in  command,  he  was  unable  to  make  any  use  of  the  slight  advantage  he 
obtained. 

The  peace  of  the  continent  was  momentarily  menaced  by  the  efibrts 
of  the  emperor  Joseph  to  obtain  possession  of  Bavaria,  but  the  pron^pt 
interference  of  the  lung  of  Prussia,  the  remonstrances  of  the  emperess 
Catharine,  and  the  unwillingness  of  France  to  second  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Austria,  compelled  Joseph  to  relinquish  his  prey  when  it 
was  almost  within  hj|  grasp  (a.  d.  1779).  France  alone,  of  the  conti* 
jaental  powers,  had  yet  interfered  in  the  American  contest,  but  the  in* 
timate  connexion  between  that  country  and  Spain,  led  to  a  general  be* 
Uef  that  the  latter  would  not  long  remain  neutral.  Nor  was  the  expect 
ation  groundless ;  the  court  of  Madrid,  after  an  insincere  oflfer  of  media* 
tion,  durew  oflf  the  mftsk,  and  openly  pre|>ared  for  active  hostilitiee^ 
Washington  adopted  a  cautious  defensive  policy,  by  which  his  adveraa* 
ries  were  more  exhauated  than  by  a  loss  ol  a  battle.  The  Englinh  sub- 
dued Georgia,  and  made  aome  progress  in  the  Carolinas;  but  the 
French  captuied  several  iskmds  in  the  West  Indies,  and  a  Spanish 
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fleet,  ier  a  tee  nde  triiin|iliiBi  in  the  duanel,  and  eves  ineuhei 
PijrineMlk. 

Sefioue  note  in  Londen  tended  more  to  lower  l£ie  eharactep  of  the 
Eng&iehy  eoieng  foreign  ontiono,  than  iheae  reveraea.  Some  of  Ae 
penal'  bwa  afininat  the  cathehoe  hnrhig  been  repealed,  an  aaaoeiation 
waa  formed  b^  acme  ignorant  fanatica  fev  ifae  proteetion  of  the  piotestani 
religion ;  they  stunukted  the  paaaiona  of  the  niob^  and  roueed  an  ia»- 
menae  multitnde  to  acta  of  oulraga.  Fof  aeTontl  tfaiya,  London  w)a»  el 
tbe  mercy  of  an  infariete-  populace ;  aone  oathotiw  chapela  were  bnmed, 
and  many  private  bousea  deatroyed.  Tranquillity  waa  at  length  re- 
etored  by  the  interference  of  the  nnlitny,  end  aev«erai  of  tlie  riotera 
c^italiy  pimiehed.  Theae  diagracefid  tranaactieBB  alienated  the  eowt 
of  Madrid  ait  a  time  when  it  waa  dtaposed  to  negotiate,  and  the  pmmiee 
of  the  Freoeh  to  aid  in  the  roduction  of  Oibtaltar,  confiniied  the  hoetfle 
diapoaitione  of  the  Spaniania. 

The  Ettglkh  had  reduced  all  the  French  aecdemenaB  ia  the  Eaat 
indiea  in  1778,  and  hwnhled  the  Mahrattea ;  but  a  new  and  formidable 
enemy  now  appeared.  Hydec  Ali,  a  aoldier  of  fortune,  raiaed  by 
chance  to  the  tl»oue  of  Seringapatam,  reaolved  to  drir e  the  European 
intnidera  hook  Hindiatan,  and  emered  tbe  Caarnatic  with  overwhelming 
forcea.  The  local  government  of  Madraa  waa  unprepared  ibr  thia 
eventy  and  the  reaourcea  at  ita  cemmand  were  waated  by  the  obatinacy 
and  incapacity  of  the  coMDci).  Owing  to  thia  miamanagement,  the 
Englieh  forcea,  commanded  by  Baillse  and  Fletcher,  were  all  either 
Main  or  taken  by  Hjder  and  hta  aon  Tippoo. 

The  maritiaae  glory  of  England  waa  aUy  maintained  by  Sir  George 
Rodney ;  he  captured  four  Spanidk  ahipa-of-the-line  off  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent, drove  x^o  more  on  ahore,  and  burned  another:  thence  proceeding 
to  America,  he  thrice  encountered  the  French  fteet,  under  the  count  de 
Guichen,  and  though  he  obtained  no  deciaive  aueceas,  he  prevented 
Waahington  from  receiving  n»val  aid  in  hia  meditated  attack  on  New 
York.  But  the  progreaa  of  the  war  now  threatened  to  involve  England  in 
m  new  conteat  wkh  all  the  maritime  peweiB>  reapecting  the  trade  of  nen- 
tral  veaaela.  The  empereaa  of  Roaaia  took  the  lead  in  demanding  freedom 
of  trade  far  neutral  veaada  not  laden  with  the  momtiona  of  war,  to  an 
porta  not  actually  Uockaded ;  ahe  piopoeed  that  the  northern  powen 
ahottld  unite  to  aupport  thia  right ;  a  confederacy,  called  the  Armed  Nen- 
trahty,  waa  fanned  by  Ruaaia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden ;  Holland  promptly 
acceded  to  the  league ;  the  covrta  of  Viennia,  Berlin,  and  Naplaa,  ad<^tea 
ita  princzplee ;  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  even  Portugal,  the  oldeat  ally 
of  En^bnd,  joined  the  aaaociation.  The  Britiah  miniatry  temporized, 
they  expected,  pobably,  that  the  amothered  jealouay  between  Auatrin 
and  Pruaaia  might  lead  to  a  war  that  would  divert  the  attention  of  the 
continental  powera,  b«c  theae  hopea  were  fimatraled  by  ihe  death  of 
Maria  Thereaa,  wheae  inveterate  haired  of  the  Ptuaaian  monarch  waa 
not  inherited  by  her  aucceaaor. 

The  conduct  of  the  Dutch  government  had  long  been  anapieiona ;  but 
proof  wan  at  length  obtained  of  ita  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
American  congreas,  and  tbe  remonatrancee  of  the  Btitiah  miadater  were 
treated  with  diadain.  War  waa  niaiantly  deelarad,  and  aeveral  of  the 
Dutch  coloniea  in  the  South  American  aeaa  were  aubdued  by  the  Eng- 
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ISbIi  forces.  Nor  was  this  the  only  calamity  thai  befell  die  Dutch  re" 
public  ;  no  sooner  had  the  emperor  Joseph  succeeded  to  the  ample  in- 
heritance of  Maria  Theresa,  than  he  commanded  a  series  of  important  re- 
forms, among  which  was  in«hided  the  dismantling  of  the  banrier  towns  in 
the  Netherlands,  which  had  been  fortified  at  a  vast  expense  to  sare  Hol« 
land  from  the  encroachments  of  France  (a.  d.  1781).  A  Dutch  fleet, 
under  Zoutman,  was  defeated  by  Admiral  Parker,  at  the  Doggers'  bank ; 
but  the  English  had  less  success  in  the  American  seas,  where  Sir 
Samuel  Hood  was  reduced  to  inactivity  by  the  superior  force  of  Count 
de  Grasse. 

The  defeat  of  Lord  Comwallis,  and  the  loss  of  the  second  British 
army  that  had  been  forced  to  surrender,  led  to  a  general  feeling  in  £ng* 
land  that  any  further  protraction  of  the  contest  would  be  hopeless  (▲.  d. 
1782).  The  ministers,  indeed,  seemed  at  first  resolred  to  continue  the 
war,  but  they  could  no  longer  command  a  pariiamentary  majority,  and 
were  forced  to  resign.  A  new  ministry,  formed  by  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham  and  Mr.  Fox,  commenced  negotiations  for  peace,  without 
at  all  relaxing  in  their  efforts  to  support  the  war ;  but  before  the  results 
of  the  change  could  be  fully  developed,  the  ministry  was  dissolved  by 
the  death  of  the  marquis.  But  ere  this  event  produced  any  efifect  on 
the  political  aspect  of  affairs,  two  signal  triumphs  shed  lustre  on  the 
arms  of  Britain.  Admiral  Rodney  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
French  fleet  under  Count  de  Grasse,  between  the  islands  of  Martinique 
and  Guadaloupe  ;  and  General  Elliott,  who  had  long  been  besieged  in 
Gibraltar,  defeated  the  formidable  attack  of  the  combined  French  and 
Spanish  forces  on  that  fortress,  and  burned,  by  showers  of  red-hot  balls, 
the  floating  batteries,  which  the  besiegers  had  fondly  believed  irresisti'- 
ble.  In  the  East  Indies,  Sir  Eyre  Coote  partly  retrieved  the  fortunes 
of  the  company ;  he  recovered  the  Camatic,  and  totally  routed  Ryder's 
army  at  Porto  Novo  (a.  d.  1781) ;  and  again  at  PoUalore.  AU  the 
Dutch  settlements  were  captured  (a.  d.  1782),  but  this  success  was 
interrupted  by  the  defeat  of  Colonel  Braithwaite,  whose  forces  were 
surprised,  surrounded,  and  cut  to  pieces  by  Tippoo  and  an  auxiliary 
French  force  under  M.  Lally.  Several  indecisive  engagements  todc 
place  between  Suffrein  and  Hughes,  the. French  and  Enghsh  admiials, 
in  the  Indian  seas  ;  and  the  operations  of  the  British  by  land  were  im- 
peded by  the  jealousies  of  the  civil  and  military  authorities  (a.  d.  1783). 
The  deiUh  of  Hyder,  and  the  restoration  of  peace  between  France  and 
En^and,  induced  Tippoo  to  listen  to  terms  of  accommodation,  and  the 
English  terminated  Uiis  most  unfortunate  and  disgraceful  war,  by  sub- 
mitting to  humiliations  from  the  son  of  Hyder,  which  greatly  diminished 
the  respect  that  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  their  name  in  Asia. 

The  changes  of  ministry  in  England  protracted-  the  negotiations  for 
peace.  The  earl  of  Shelbume  succeeded  the  marquis  of  Rockingham ; 
but  he  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  overwhelming  parliamentary  strength 
of  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox,  who  formed  an  unexpected  coalition. 
The  independence  of  America  was  recognised  by  the  signature  of  pre- 
liminaries at  Versailles  (November  30,  1782) ;  little  difficulty  vras 
found  in  arranging  teitns  with  France  and  Spain;  but  the  English 
wished  to  gain  some  compensation  for  their  losses  from  Holland,  and 
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Section  IV. — The  Briti^  Empire  in  India. 

The  British  empire  in  India  waa,  ae  we  have  already  stated,  founded 
on  the  ruins  of  the  .empire,  of  Delhi.  The  French  were  the  first  who 
aimed  at  acquiring  sovereignty  by  interfering  in  the  contests  of  the  local 
governors  who  hsid  established  their  independence  ;  they  gained  a  de* 
cided  superiority  in  the  Camatic  and  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  until 
the  naval  supremacy  of  England,  in  the  seven  years'  war,  intercepted 
their  conununications,  and  enabled  their  rivals  to  seize  all  their  settle- 
ments.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  Coromandel  cost  more  than  it  was 
worth,  and  that  the  territorial  acquisitions  most  desirable  were  the  coun- 
tries round  the  Ganges.  Under  the  government  of  Lord  Clive,  the 
English  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  <hi  the 
condition  of  paying  twelve  lacs  of  rupees  annually  to  the  emperor  of 
Delhi..  No  sooner  had  the  company  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  this 
rich  and  opulent  countiy,  than  an  opposition  of  interest  arose  between 
the  directors  at  home  and  •  their  officers  in  India.  The  former  were 
anxious  to  augment  their  commercial  dividends  by  the  territorial  rev- 
enues, the  latter  were  as  obstinate  in  applying  the  surplus  income  to 
.their  own  advantage.  The  want  of  control  over  the  subordinate  au- 
thorities in  India  led  to  most  calamitous  results ;  the  officers  of  the 
company  established  monopolies  in  all  the  principal  branches  of  dome»- 
tic  trade,  rendered  property  insecure  by  arbitrarily  changii^  the  tenure 
of  lapd,  and  perverted  the  administration  of  justice  to  protect  their 
avarice.  The  injustice  with  which  the  native  princes  were  treated, 
roused  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  English  in  Hyder  Ali,  sultan  of  My- 
sore ;  and  had  he  been  supported  by  European  aid  as  effectively  as  he 
might  have  been,  the  company's  empire  in  Hinddstan  would  soon  have 
ended.  Some  improvements  were  made  in  1774,  by  concentrating  the 
power  of  the  three  presidencies  in  the  governor-general  and  council  of 
Bengal,  and  the  establishment  of  a  supreme  court  of  judicature.  But 
Warren  Hastings,  the  first  govenior-general,  by  a  series  of  oppresaions 
and  extortions,  provolted  a  second  war  with  Hyder  and  the  Mahratta 
states,  the  general  resuba  of  which  have  been  stated  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

Notwithstanding  the  fortunate  tennination  of  the  Mysorean  and 
Mahratta  wars,  and  the  extension  of  the  company's  territory  in  Bengal, 
by  the  capture  of  Negapatam  from  the  Dutch,  the  aspect  of  affairs  was 
very  gloomy  and  threatening.  All  the  exkctiona  of  the  oompany  did 
not  enable  it  to  fulfil  its  engagements  with  the  govenmient ;  and  its  af- 
fairs were  considered  as  fast  approaching  bankruptcy.  It  had  also 
been  found  very  iuconvenient  to  have  a  mercantile  association  existing 
as  a  state  within  the  state,  and  all  parties  agreed  that  the  company 
ought  tp  be  placed  more  directly  under  the  control  of  the  government. 

Under  the  administration  of  the  marquis  of  Rockinghun,  Mr*  Fox 
had  taken  the  lead  in  arranging  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  That  cooatry 
had  been  left  unprotected  during  the  late  war ;  the  inhabitants,  menaced 
by  invasion,  armed  in  their  own  defence,  sad  the  vekmteera  thus  raiaed, 
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dence  of  their  countiy.  The  prudence  of  their  leaders  averted  the 
horrors  of  a  civil  war,  which  would  probably  hare  ended  in  the  sepaia* 
tion  of  the  islands ;  but  they  coald  not  toog  haxre  XMtnuned  the  impa* 
tience  of  their  followers,  had  not  the  Rockingham  administration  showed 
early  ita- desire  to  comply  with  their  demands.  The  legiriatiTe  inde- 
pendence of  Ireland  was  acknowledged  (a.  ».  1788),  and  a  federal 
union  of  the  two  gov^mmonts  arranged^  which  promised  to  produce 

Sermaaent  adTanlages  to  boAi  countries.  His  success  in  -Ireland  in* 
uced  Mr.  Fox  to  prepare  a  measure  for  regulating  the  com{Aicated 
affairs  of  India ;  and  a  bill  was  introduced,  on  whose  success  he  staked 
the  existence  of  the  coalition  ministry.  The  princif^  of  Mr.  P<mc's 
BMasure  was  to  place  the  whole  civil  and  nnlttary  goremment  of  India 
under  a  board  of  nine  memben,  chosen  for  fiiur  years,  and  not  remov- 
able without  an  address  from  either  house  of  parliament.  Such  a  board 
would  manifestly  be  an  independent  authority  in  the  state ;  and  it  was 
said  that  ita  design  was  to  make  the  power  of  a  par^  rival  that  of  the 
king.  When  the  bill  had  passed  the  commons,  his  majesty,  through 
Earl  Temple,  intimated  to  the  peers  his  hostility  to  ^e  measure,  and 
the  lords  rejected  it  by  a  considerable  majority.  A  new  ministry  was 
formed  under  the  auspiees  of  Mr.  Pitt,  second  son  to  the  great  rail  of 
Chatham ;  snd  as  it  was  imposstt)le  to  resist  the  strength  of  the  codi- 
tion  in  the  iKrase  of  commons,  the  parHament  wasdisMlvod  at  the  ear- 
liest memmit  that  the  slate  of  public  business  would  permit  {a.  d.  1784). 
The  snaoessof  ^s  measmre  -surpassed  -the  expectations  of  the  new 
minister ;  tiM  lurtion  had  been  disgusted  by  the  oMdition  of  parties,  that 
had  been  so  long  and  so  bitteily  opposed  to  each  otfier  as  ^ose  of  Mr. 
Fox  aod  Lord  North ;  llieir  friends  were  in  most  phsces  beaten  by  the 
supporters  «f  the  new  cabinet,  and  Mr.  Pitt  found  nimself  firmly  estab- 
lishiad  in  the  plenitude  of  power.  A  new  hiD  was  framed  for  the  pn* 
enment  of  India,  which  transferred  to  the  ciown  the  influence  which 
Mr.  Fox  had  designed  to  intrust  to  paTfiamentary  ccmnissionerB ;  but 
some  share  of  power,  and' the  'whoie  management  of  commereial  aflFairs, 
was  allowed  to  remain  with  the<eourt  of  directors.  The  most  important 
beanehof  eommeroe  monopotiaed'hydie  company  waa  the  tea  trade 
widi  China,  and' this  was  thrown  complefei^  into'^eir  .hands  by  a  re- 
duction'of  the  duty,  which  removefd  all  temptation  to  amugg^g. 

This  change  in  the  government  of  India  was  followed  by  the  mem- 
ond)le  inqMsdunent  of  Mr.  liaiattngs,  '^hese  trial  lasted  several  years. 
It  aadodian  the  acquittal df  Ifefiat  genHetnan,  at  least  of  intentional  exrsr; 
hot/hiafoitune  and'hishetfMi'Were'raiined  by  the  pnMtacted  prosecu- 
tion. A  iwwe  ^aileotion-4lf  mleia  greatly  improved  Uie  condition  of.  die 
8niiah  empire  in  hidia;  -under  tlM  admiaistration  of  Lord  ComwalKs, 
the  siMiatian  of  the  nativos  was  gready  ameliorated ;  hut  die  seeds  of 
cormydoa,  arising  from  «n«t«nt  misgovemment  atfl  internal  wars,  coidd 
not  bet  wholly  aaadioatod. 

Tho'^at  eaienaien'of  the  Btitfiah  aMonios  gavn  a  afresh  stinndus  to 
dieispiitt.af  maoriiinie  disce^^eiv,-«n^  the  English  penetrsled  into  the 
raauMosfaeas,  stepping  only  where  nature' had  4ntorposed  impenetrahi^ 
banims'ofioe.  The?5iiee  vijyagos  df  Oaptoin'Oook'SiwAkened  a  spiill 
if *antoiprise  «caMi^  inlbnarto  4hat  whieh^had  been  roused  by  te 
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temofmAm  of  OdlimibiiB.  The  islanflu  of  (he  south  Pacific  ocean  be- 
came soon  as  well  known  as  those  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  bxA  their 
iwtunil  ptodnetions  speedilj-  formed  articles  of  trade.  Cook  himself 
•aggested  ihe  expediency  <yf  forming  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  New 
Hollmd ;  in  less  than  half  a  century  this  coloqy  has  risen  into  great 
impofflaioe  as  an  agricultural  community ;  it  promises,  at  no  7ery  dis- 
tnt  day,  to  ^ootgrow  the  fostering  care  of  liie  mother-country,  to  afford 
her  a  richmwaed,  and  become  one  of  her  most  fiotirishing  descendants. 
:From  the  period  of  Mr.  Pitf  s  accession  to  power  until  the  commence- 
inent  of  fine  French  revolution,  there  was  little  beyond  the  strife  of  par- 
ties rsmarkaUe  in  the  domestic  history  of  England.  The  illness  of  the 
king  (a.  d.  17Si7),  gave  indeed  alarming  proof  that  die  federal  union  of 
the  English  and  Irish -legislatures  was  by  no  means  sufficient  to  secure 
the  peranaent  conneidon  of  the  countries  ;  for,  while  the  British  parlia- 
Bietnt  adopted  a  restricted  regency,  the  Irish  offered  the  entire  royal 
power  to  theprinoe  of 'Wales.  The  speedy  recovery  of  the  king  avert- 
ed the  >  evils  that  might  have  resulted  from  so  marked  a  discrepancy,  but 
from  durt'tima  Mr.  Pitt  seems  to  have  determined  on  his  plan  for  uni- 
tiiftg  the  two  legtslatnres.  The  chief  parliamentary  struggles  were  for 
a  repeal  of  die  disqualifying  laws  that  affected  the  dissenters,  and  the 
abotition  of  the  infansous  slave-trade ;  but  the  success  of  both  these 
■leasores  was  reserved  ftr  later  times. 

a 

SECTibif  V. — History  of  Europe^from  the  end  ofOu  Ammean  War  to  (he 

commencement  ofthe  French  RewAuAon. 

DuEiKo  the  progness  of  the  American  war,  a  gradual  improvement 
va  the  scieaoe  of  govetnmenl  began  to  be  manifested  in  the  European 
states.  Many  of  the  Gemun  princes  began  to  moderate  the  stem  ex- 
ercise of  their  despotic  authority,  to  reform  their  expenditure  and  mili- 
fiury  estaUishraento,  and  to  adopt  new  institutions  suited  to  the  advanced 
state  of  civiliaSition.  The  empvior  Joseph  was  the  most  enterprising 
of  the  rojral  reformers  ;  his  measures  for  regulating  the  church  involved 
ham  ia  a  contest  with  Pope  Pius  VL,  who  hated  and  dreaded  innpva- 
tioay  and  wa«  bigotediy  attai^hed  to  tiie  «neient  pretensions  of  the'Romish 
see.  Persnaded  that  his  personal  influence  would  be  eufficient  to  dis- 
suade Joseph  from  pursuing  his  course  of  change,  the  pontiff  undertook 
an  expensive  joiiniey  to  Vienna,  but  the  emperor  only  gave  him  an  abuu" 
dance  of  compliments,  and  pesseveredin  his  resolutions.  His  iuinre 
oovered  the  pontiff  witii  ridicule,  especially  as  he -had  to  endure  similar 
dissfpointments  in  his  negotiations  widi  the  courts  of  Rnssia  and  Prus- 
sia. Jos^jli  was  willing  to  join  the  emporess  Catherine  in  the  dis- 
merabenpeal  of  Tnrkey,  end  pemittea  ttwt  orincess  to  -seize  the 
Crimea ;  but  the  {Nrinoipal  weetem  powen  still  dreaded  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  Austria*  and  the  threat  of  their  confederacy  saved  the  Ottonmii 
empire.  The  king  of  Prussia  wvs  foremost  In' cheeking  the  encroach- 
meata  of  the  emperor ;  he  secretly  instigsied  the  Mteh  to  refuse  the 
free  navigation  ef  the  Schridt  to  the  ships  of  the  Anstrian  Netherfamds, 
and  he  planned  «  ceafedesaoy  for  maintaining' ^  integrity  of  tiie  Ger- 
manic stales.  Frederic  dhied  iriien  he  had  complete  the  consolidation 
of  a  kingdemishieh  his  eonqossis  hadMHBly^eehled  <a.  n.  1786)  ;.'he 
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was  succeeded  hy  bis  nephew  Frederic  William,  whlMe  attenlioB 
early  directed  to  the  affairs  of  Holland. 

The  success  of  the  Americans  in  establishing  a  commonwealth,  in- 
duced many  of  the  Dutch  to  aim  at  restoring  their  old  republican  con- 
stitution, and  abridging  or  destroying  the  power  of  the  stadtholder, 
which  had  become  in  all  but  name  monarchical*  The  French  secretly 
encouraged  the  opponents  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  hoping  to  obtain 
from  the  popular  party  an  addition  to  their  East  Indian  colonies,  or  at 
least  such  a  nnion  of  interests  as  would  counterpoise  British  ascend- 
ency in  Asia ;  but  the  new  king  of  Prussia,  whose  sister  was  married 
to  the  stadtholder,  resolved  to  prevent  any  change,  and  the  English  am* 
bassador  vigorously  exerted  himself  to  counteract  the  intrigoes  of  the 
French.  An  insult  offered  to  the  princess  of  Orange  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis  ;  Frederic  William  immediately  sent  an  army  to  redress  his 
sister's  wrongs ;  the  republicans,  deserted  by  France,  made  but  a  feeble 
resistance,  and  the  stadtholder  was  restored  to  all  his  former  authority^ 

'The  disordered  state  of  the  French  finances  was  the  cause  of  tlus 
desertion  of  their  party  by  the  ministers  of  Louis ;  through  mere  jeal- 
ousy of  England,  ^ey  had  involved  their  country  in  the  American  war, 
and  had  thus  increased  the  confusion  in  which  the  prodigality  of  the 
preceding  year  had  sunk  the  treasury.  Minister  after  minister  had  al» 
tempted  to  palliate  the  evil,  but  M.  de  Calonne,  who  owed  his  eleva- 
Uon  to  the  unwise  partiality  of  the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  aggravated 
the  disorder  by  a  series  of  measures  formed  without  prudence,  and  sup- 
ported with  obstinacy.  Opposed  by  the  parliaments,  Calonne  recom- 
mended the  king  to  convene  an  assembly  of  the  notables,  or  persons 
selected  from  the  privileged  orders  (▲.  d.  1787) ;  but  these  orders  had 
hitherto  paid  far  less  than  their  fair  proportion  of  the  imposts,  and  an 
equitable  system  of  taxation  could  not  be  expected  from  such  an  inter- 
ested body.  Necker,  a  Swiss  banker,  who  had  been  for  a  short  time 
the  French  minister  of  finance,  joined  in  the  opposition  to  Calonne,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  he  demonstrated  the  total  inadequacy  of  the 
proposed  measures  to  remedy  the  decline  of  public  credit.  I>ouis  dis- 
missed Calonne,  but  he  would  not  gratify  his  subjects  by  recalling 
Necker  to  the  cabinet ;  and  he  dismissed  the  notables,  whose  uncom- 
plying disposition  rendered  all  hopes  of  aid  from  that  assembly  fruitless. 

But  the  derangement  of  the  finances  was  not  the  only  evil  that  the 
French  court  suffered  from  its  interference  in  the  American  war ;  the 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  fiiught  for  liberty  in  one  hemisphere  be- 
came dissatisfied  with  despotism  in  the  other.  A  general  desire  for  the 
establishment  of  a  free  constitution,  like  that  of  England,  was  difiused 
through  the  nation,  and  some  more  ardent  spirits  began  to  speculate  on 
a  republic.  The  connexion  of  the  court  with  Austria  was  the  cause  of 
much  secret  discontent ;  the  decline  of  the  influence  and  the  power  of 
France  was  traced,  to  its  unfortunate  alliance  with  the  court  ot  Vienna 
during  the  seven  years'  war,  and  the  queen,  who  was  naturally  inclined 
to  perpetuate  this  unpopular  union,  became  an  object  of  suspicion  and 
dislike.  It  was  mortifying  to  find  that  France  no  longer  held  the  bal- 
ance of  power  on  the  continent ;  that  she  could  not  save  Turkey  from 
^o  aggressions  of  the  ambitious  Catherine,  nor  protect  the  republican 
party  in  Holland  from  punishment  for  acts  done  in  her  sernce. 
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Wkile  Fmiice  was  thus  disturbed,  dis  pvogress  of  refom  itt  cdMt 
•states  was  unimpeded ;  the  rulers  of  Spain  and  Portugal  improved 
'their  kingdoms  by  institutions  for  the  protection  of  trade,  and  by  placiiMf 
checks  on  the  exorbitant  powers  of  the  clergy.  They  joined  in  an  e£ 
fort  to  chastise  the  piratical  powers  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  the 
strength  of  the  Algerine  capital  frustrated  the  attempt.  The  emperor 
Joseph  and  his  brother  Leopold,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  distinguished 
themselves  by  enacting  new  and  salutary  codes  of  law ;  they  abol* 
ished  the  use  of  torture  to  extort  confessions,  and  they  greatly  limited 
the  number  of  oflFences  to  which  the  penalty  was  affixed.  Their  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  emperess  Catherine,  whose  code  was  the 
greatest  blessing  that  her  glorious  reign  conferred  on  Russia ;  and  even 
the  sultan  evinced  a  desire  to  improve  the  institutions  of  Turkey. 

But  the  course  of  events  in  France  soon  inspired  all  the  sovereigns 
of  £urope  with  a  horror  of  innovation.  After  the  dismissal  of  the  no- 
tables, M.  de  Brienne,  archbishop  of  Toulouse,  had  become  minister 
of  finance,  and  he  soon  involved  himself  in  a  dispute  with  the  pariia* 
ments,  by  refusing  to  produce  the  accounts,  which  they  insisted  on  ex- 
amining before  registering  any  new  edicts  of  taxation.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  the  parliament  was  to  maintain  the  immunities  of  the  privileged 
orders  ;  the  minister  justly  recommended  a  less  partial  system,  when 
his  opponents,  yielding  to  temporary  irritation,  demanded  the  convoca^ 
tion  of  the  states-general.  The  nobles  and  the  clergy  joined  in  th» 
demand,  without  any  expectation  of  its  being  granted,  but  merely  to 
annoy  the  court ;  the  people,  however,  took  up  the  matter  in  earnest, 
and  determined  to  enforce  compliance.  Various  schemes  were  tried 
by  the  archbishop  to  overcome  this  powerful  opposition,  but  all  his 
plans  were  disconcerted  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  parliaments,  and  tke 
king,  finding  every  expedient  fail,  consented  to  recall  Necker  (a.  d. 
1788).  At  the  same  time,  a  solemn  promise  was  given  for  the  speedy 
assembly  of  the  states-general,  a  body  that  had  not  been  convened  since 
the  year  1614. 

Before  the  assembling  of  this  legislative  body,  it  was  necessary  to 
determine  the  number  of  representatives  that  should  be  sent  by  each  oi- 
the  three  orders,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the  people  ;  the  majority 
of  the  notables  voted  that  an  equal  number  of  deputies  should  be  sent 
by  the  respective  classes,  but  it  was  subsequently  determined  that  the 
representatives  of  the  third  estate  should  equal  in  number  those  of  the 
nobles  and  clergy  conjoined.  The  king  declared  that  the  three  estates 
should  form  separate  chambers,  but  this  very  important  matter  was  not 
so  definitely  fixed  as  to  prevent  future  discussion.  On  the  5th  of  May, 
1780,  the  states-general  met  at  Versailles,  and  the  democratic  par^t 
confident  in  its  strength,  demanded  that  the  three  orders  should  sit  and 
vote  together.  Afler  a  short  struggle,  the  court  was  compelled  to  con- 
cede this  vital  point,  and  the  united  bodies  took  the  name  of  the  National 
Assembly. 

A  spirit  of  insubordination  began  to  appear  in  Paris,  caused  in  some 
decree  by  the  pressure  of  famine ;  artful  and  ambitious  men  fanned  the 
rising  flame,  and  directed  the  popular  indignation  against  the  king  and 
his  family.  The  arms  in  the  Hospital  of  Invalids  were  seized  by  the 
.mob,  and  the  insurgents  immediately  proceeded  to  attack  the  Bastila,  of 
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alBteoprisoB  of  Paris.  After  a  brief  reaiatanee,  the  govavaor,  lutnug  ao- 
insufficient  garrison,  capitulated,  but  the  conditions  of  the  suirendea 
were  not  observed  by  the  infuriate  multitude ;  the  governor  was  torn  to 
pieces,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  inhumanly  massacred.  Louis,  greatly 
alarmed,  tried  by  every  means  to  conciliate  his  subjects  ;  he  removed 
the  regular  troops  from  Paris  and  Versailles,  intrusting  the  defence  of 
the  capital  to  a  body  of  civic  militia,  called  the  National  Guards.  The 
command  of  this  new  force  was  intrusted  to  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette^ 
who  had  acquired  great  popularity  by  his  liberal  sentiments  and  his 
services  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  American  war.  But  all  the 
king's  concessions  failed  to  conciliate  the  democratic,  or  rather,  as  we 
may  henceforth  call  it,  the  republican  party ;  arelying  on  the  support  of 
the  Parisian  populace,  the  leaders  of  this  band  resolved  that  the  legis- 
lature should  be  removed  to  the  capital,  and  a  mob  was  secretly  insti- 
gated to  make  the  demand.  A  crowd  of  the  lowest  rabble,  accompa- 
nied by  some  of  the  national  guards,  proceeded  to  Versailles,  the  palace 
was  violently  entered,  several  of  its  defenders  slain,  and  the  lung  com- 
pelled instantly  to  set  out  for  Paris,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  a  licen- 
tious crowd,  whose  insults  and  indecencies  were  revolting  to  humaor 
nature. 

This  atrocious  outrage  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  commencement 
of  the  French  Revolution  ;  thenceforth  the  royal  authority  was  an  empty 
name,  and  all  the  ancient  forms  of  government  set  aside ;  visionaries 
indulged  in  speculations  on  a  new  order  of  things,  ardent  patriots  hoped 
to  establish  a  constitution  more  perfect  than,  the  world  ever  yet  had 
witnessed,  but  the  base  and  the  depraved  sought  to  gain  their  own  selfish 
ends  by  stimulating  popular  violence ;  and  the  last  class  was  the  only 
one  whose  expectations  were  realized. 

Sbction  VL — The  Frmek  Beocluiimi. 

From  the  moment  that  Louis  XVL  was  brought  a  prisoner  to  hi& 
capital,  the  ancient  constitution  of  France  was  overthrown ;  the  mon- 
archy continued  to  exist  only  in  name,  and  the  abolition  of  feudal 
rights,  the  extinction  of  hereditary  titles,  and  the  secularization  of  ec- 
clesiastical property,  established  popular  sovereignty  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  structure.  Several  German  princes,  who  had  possessions  ini 
Alsace,  protested  against  these  violent  changes,  but  the  popular  rulers 
would  not  listen  to  any  proposal  of  a  compromise,  and  thus  the  leaders. 
of  the  revolution  were  embroiled  with  the  empire  in  the  verv  outset  of 
dieir  career.  A  club,  called  frpm  its  place  of  meeting,  the  Jacobin  As- 
sociation, was  formed  by  the  leading  democrats,  and  from  this  body  de- 
nunciations were  issued  against  all  who  were  believed  favorable  to  the 
ancient  institutions  of  the  country.  Through  the  machinations  of  tha 
Jacobins,  popular  hatred  was  directed  against  the  court,  and  violent  tu- 
mults excited  in  various  parts  of  France.  Infinitely  more  dangerous  ta 
the  repose  of  Europe  were  the  emigrations  of  the  nobles,  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  revolution  ;  instead  of  remaining  at  home  and  or* 
ganizing  a  constitutional  resistance,  they  resolved  to  seek  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  government,  with  aU  its  abuses,  by  the  intervention  of 
foreign  powers.    A  meeting  and  conference  took  place  at  Pilnitz,  be-r 
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«w^Mi  the  eBOpVKV  of  Qtrw^ttYf  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  elector 
of  Saxoay ;  the  Count  d'Artois,  brother  to  the  French  monarch,  and 
kead  of  the  emigrants,  came  uninTited,  and  he  engaged  the  sovereigns 
to  issue  a  vague  declaration  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  kings.  Lcmis, 
wearied  by  the  violence  of  the  Jacobins,  the  licentiousness  of  the  Par- 
isian mob,  and  the  disappointments  he  was  daily  forced  to  meet,  re- 
S(dved  to  escape  from  the  captivity  in  which  he  was  detained,  and  seek 
refuge  on  the  frontiers.  He  fled  from  Paris,  accompanied  by  his  queen 
and  children,  but  was  unfortunately  discovered  at  Varennes,  seized, 
and  brought  back  a  prisoner  to  his  capital.  This  failure  exposed  the 
royal  family  to  suspicions  of  which  the  Jacobins  took  advantage ;  but 
the  more  moderate  of  the  patriots  were  for  a  time  sufficiently  powerful 
to  restrain  their  violence  ;  and  after  a  long  deliberation,  they  prepared 
a  constitutional  code,  which  was  tendered  to  the  king  for  acceptance. 
The  readiness  with  which  Louis  assented  to  this  instrument  of  govern^ 
ment,  and  his  frank  communication  of  his  satisfaction  with  the  arrange- 
ment to  his  ambassadors  at  the  different  European  courts,  for  a  time 
restored  his  popularity.  The  emperor  Leopold  notified  to  the  other 
powers  that  all  ^danger  of  war  was  averted,  and  the  external  ai|d  inter- 
nal tranquillity  of  France  seenied  to  be  assured. 

But  the  constitution,  thus  established,  could  not  be  permanent ;  it 
was  itself  defective ;  and  the  minds  of  the  French  people,  once  ani- 
mated by  the  desire  of  change,  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  any  fixed 
form  of  government.  The  assembly  by  which  it  had  been  framed  was 
dissolved,  and  a  new  legislative  body  chosen,  according  to  the  system 
recently  established,  and.* in  this  assembly  the  more  violent  partisans  of 
democracy  had  more  influence  than  in  the  preceding.  It  was  the 
great  object  of  the  revolutionary  party  to  involve  the  kingdom  in  foreign 
war ;  and  the  suspicious  proceedings  of  the  emigrants,  their  intrigues 
in  the  German  courts,  and  the  avowed  determination  of  the  emperor  to 
maintain  the  feudal  rights  of  the  German  princes  in  Alsace,  fumiahed 
plausible  pretexts  for  die  commencement  of  hostilities.  The  death  of 
the  emperor  Leopold  accelerated  a  rupture ;  his  successor,  Francis  XL, 
continued  to  make  alarming  military  preparations,  and  on  his  refusal  to 
give  any  satisfactory  explanation,  Louis  was  compelled  to  declare  war 
against  him  (a.  o.  1792).  But  the  strife  of  parties  in  the  royal  cabinet 
and  the  national  assembly,  led  to  such  confusion  in  the  councils  of  the 
French,  that  their  armies,  though  superior  in  number,  were  defeated 
with  loss  and  disgrace ;  while  the  Jacobins,  whose  intrigues  were  the 
real  cause  of  these  misfortunes,  ascribed  them  to  royalist  treachery,  and 
to  the  influence  that  Austrian  councils  possessed  over  the  court  from 
its  connexion  with  the  queen.  These  malignant  slanders,  industriously 
circulated,  and  generally  believed,  stimulated  the  Parisian  mob  to  dis- 
graceful acts  of  violence  and  disorder,  against  which  La  Fayette  and 
die  friends  of  rational  liberty  protested  in  vain. 

A  new  incident  gave  fresh  strength  to  the  Jacobin  party ;  Frederic 
William,  king  of  Prussia,  engaged  to  co-operate  with  the  emperor 
Francis  to  restore  the  royal  authority  in  France ;  their  united  forces 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick ;  and  this 
prince  issued  a  sanguinary  and  insulting  manifesto,  which  had  the  effect 
of  uniting  all  the  French  factions  in  the  defence  of  their  common 
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country.  A  declarstion  issued  soon  after  byAe  emigimnt  brallimt 
and  relatives  of  Louis,  in  whieh  the  revolution  was  bitterly  condemnedi 
proved  still  more  injuriotts  to  the  unfortunate  king ;  scarcely  did  intelli- 
gence of  the  publication  reach  Paris,  when  the  palace  was  attacked  by 
an  infuriate  mob,  the  Swiss  guards  ruthlessly  massacred,  and  Louis, 
with  his  family,  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  hall  of  the  national  assent 
bly.  The  deputies  protected  his  person,  but  they  suspended  his  regal 
functions,  and  committed  him  a  prisoner  to  a  building  called  the  Tem- 
ple,  from  having  been  once  a  monastery  of  the  knights  of  that  order. 

La  Fayette  was  equally  surprised  and  indignant  at  these  outrages  of 
the  Jacobins ;  he  tried  to  keep  the  army  firm  in  its  allegiance ;  but 
all  his  exertions  not  being  sufficient  to  accomplish  this  result,  he 
fled  into  the  Netherlands,  when  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned  by  the 
Austrians  for  his  former  opposition  to  the  royal  -  power.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  command  of  the  army  by  Dumouriez,  who  made  energetic 
preparations  to  resist  the  coming  invasion.  Confident  in  their  strength, 
the  allied  armies  entered  France  with  the  proudest  anticipations,  and 
their  rapid  progress  in  the  beginning  seemed  to  promise  the  most 
decisive  results.  To  diminish  the  number  of  their  iutemal  enemies, 
Robespierre,  Marat,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Jacobins,  planned  the  mas- 
sacre of  all  the  suspected  persons  confined  in  the  prisons  of  Paris,  and 
this  diabolical  plot  was  executed  by  the  licentious  populace.  Similar 
horrors  were  perpetrated  in  other  parts  of  France ;  a  reign  of  terror 
was  established,  and  no  man  dared  to  remonstrate  against  these  shock- 
ing excesses.  In  the  meantime  the  invaders  had  met  with  unexpected 
reverses ;  trusting  to  the  representations  of  tfie  emigrants,  that  the  rev- 
olution had  been  the  work  of  a  few  agitators,  not  of  the  nation,  and  that 
th^re  was  a  general  reaction  in  favor  of  royalty,  the  allies  had  advanced 
without  providing  adequate  stores,  and  when  they  received  a  check  at 
Valmy,  their  camp  was  attacked  by  famine  and  disease ;  they  were 
soon  compelled  to  retreat,  and  to  purchase  an  inglorious  security  by 
resigning  the  fortresses  they  had  occupied.  Dumouriez  pursued  the 
Austrians  into  the  Netherlands,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory,  which 
encouraged  the  Belgians  to  throw  off  the  imperial  yoke ;  Flanders  and 
Brabant  were  soon  in  possession  of  the  victors,  and  their  arms  had 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  reduction  of  Luxemburg.  The  con- 
vention, as  the  national  assembly  began  to  be  called,  having  made  their 
own  country  a  republic,  resolved  to  extend  the  revolution  into  other 
states ;  they  offered  their  alliance  to  every  nation  that  desired  to  recover 
its  liberties,  and  they  ordered  the  ancient  constitutions  of  all  the  coun- 
tries occupied  by  the  French  troops  to  be  subverted.  As  the  republican 
arms  had  conquered  Savoy,  and  were  fast  gaining  ground  in  Germany, 
the  adoption  of  such  a  decree  was  virtually  a  declaration  of  war  against 
all  the  kings  of  Europe. 

The  Jacobins,  aided  by  the  Parisian  mob,  and  still  more  by  the  cow- 
ardice and  indecision  of  their  opponents,  were  now  masters  of  the  con- 
vention, and  ihe  first  use  they  made  of  their  power  was  to  bring  the..- 
tmfortunate  king  to  trial,  on  the  ridiculous  charge  of  his  having  engaged 
in  a  conspiracy  for  the  subversion  of  freedom.  Louis  defended  himself 
With  great  spirit  and  energy,  but  his  judges  were  predetermined  on  his 
conncUon:  six  hoadred  and  eighty-three  deputies  pronouDcad  bin 


gnkf'  of  Ireaooii  sguBst  the  aorereigiitjr  of  Ae  BfttioD,  wliile  Aei^ 
were  only  Uuitj-seTen  who  took  a  more  fa¥oi»ble  view  of  his  conduct, 
A  motkm  for  an  appeal  to  the  people  was  rejected ;  but  the  sentence  of 
death  was  passed  by  a  rery  inconsiderable  mi^nty,  and  this  probably 
induced  the  Jacobins  to  hasten  the  execution.  On  the  twenty-first  of 
January,  1793,  the  unfortunate  Liouis  was  guillotined  in  his  capital 
city  ;  and  the  seyerity  of  his  fate  was  aggravated  by  the  insults  of  his 
cruel  executioners. 

This  judicial  murder  excited  general  indignation  throughout  Europe ; 
Chauvelin,  the  French  ambassador,  was  dismissed  from  the  British 
court,  and  many  persons  in  England,  who  had  hitherto  applauded  the 
efforts  of  the  French  people,  became  vehement  opposers  of  revolu- 
tionary principles.  A  similar  result  was  produced  in  Holland,  where 
the  government  had  been  justly  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the  French 
in  the  Netherlands. 

The  convention  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked ;  a  vote  was  passed  that 
the  republic  was  at  war  with  the  king  of  England  and  the  stadtholder 
of  Holland,  by  which  artful  phraseology  it  was  intended  to  draw  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  sovereign  and  the  people  of  both  coun- 
tries. Spain  was  soon  after  added  to  the  enemies  of  France,  and  the 
new  republic  had  to  contend  against  a  coalition  of  all  the  leading  powers 
of  Europe.  None  of  the  alUes  threatened  more  loudly  than  the  em- 
peress  Catherine ;  she  had  just  concluded  a  successful  war  against 
Turkey,  in  which  her  general.  Suwaroff,  had  won  a  large  addition  of 
territory  for  bis  mistress,  and  the  power  of  Russia  in  the  Black  sea 
was  secured ;  she  had  also  triumphed  over  the  king  of  Sweden,  more, 
however,  by  the  insubordination  of  her  rival's  officers,  than  by  the  valor 
of  her  own  troops.  Poland  was  in  everything  but  name  subjected  to 
Russia,  and  the  emperess  was  secretly  maturing  a. plan  to  blot  that  couu'* 
try  from  the  list  of  nations.  As  the  coalition  against  the  French  repub- 
lic was  regarded  as  a  war  in  the  defence  of  the  rights  of  kings,  it  was 
intended  £at  a  king  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  allied  armies ; 
and  Gustaxois,  who  had  subverted  the  free  constitution  of  Sweden,  of- 
fered his  services ;  but  while  he  was  preparing  for  the  expedition,  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  by  his  discontented  nobles,  and  he 
was  murdered  at  a  masked  ball  by  Ankarstrom,  an  officer  who  believed 
himself  personally  injured  by  the  king  (a.  d.  1792).  After  the  death 
of 'Gustavus,  the  insincerity  of  Catherine  became  more  manifest ;  she 
issued  violent  proclamations  against  the  French,  but  carefully  abstained 
from  active  hostility  ;  indeed,  it  was  manifestly  her  purpose  to  involve 
the  continental  powers  in  a  war,  which  would  prevent  them  from 
watching  too  jealously  the  aggrandizement  of  Russia. 

The  English  and  Prussians,  deeming  the  defence  of  Holland  a  mat- 
ter of  primary  importance,  combined  to  check  the  progress  of  Dumou- 
riez,  who  had  overrun  Dutch  Brabant,  with  little  opposition  (a.  d.  1793). 
But  the  progress  of  the  Austrians,  on  the  side  of  Germany,  stopped  the 
French  in  their  career  of  conquest.  Dumouriez  quitted  Holland  to 
defend  Liouvain ;  he  suffered  a  complete  defeat  at  Neer-winden«  by 
which  his  soldiers  were  so  discouraged,  that  they  deserted  in  great 
numbers.  Dumouriez,  finding  himself  suspected  by  the  two  great  par- 
ties which  divided  the  republic,  and  weary  of  the  disorganised  stale  of 


die  French  goTenmieiit,  entered  into  negotiations  wi&  tibe  allied  gen- 
erals, and  arrested  the  deputies  sent  by  the  conyention  to  watch  bis 
movements.  But  the  army  did  not  share  the  anti-revolutionary  feel- 
ings of  Dumouriez,  and  he  was  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  the  Austrian 
camp. 

Custine,  the  successor  of  Dnmouriez,  was  unable  to  check  the  prog- 
ress of  the  allied  armies ;  being  reinforced  by  a  British  force  under 
the  duke  of  York,  they  captured  the  important  fortress  of  Valenciennes, 
and  seemed  to  have  opened  a  way  to  Paris.  The  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment punished  Custine*s  failure  by  a  public  execution,  and  empk>yed 
die  terrors  of  the  guillotine  as  an  incentive  to  patriotism.  But  the  sep- 
aration of  the  allied  forces  was  more  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  the 
convention  than  the  cruelties  of  the  **  Committee  of  Public  Safety,"  to 
which  the  supreme  power  in  France  was  intrusted.  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  England,  had  separate  interests,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  the  com- 
mon cause  was  forgotten ;  the  imperialists  laid  siege  to  Le  Quesnoi, 
while  the  English  and  Dutch  proceeded  to  invest  Dimkirk.  The  duke 
ef  York  attacked  Dunkirk  widi  great  spirit,  but  not  receiving  the  sup- 
port by  sea  that  he  had  expected,  and  the  Han^erian  force  that  cov- 
ered bib  operations  having  been  routed  by  Houchard,  he  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  and  abandon  the  greater  portion  of  his  artillery  and  mil- 
itary stores.  The  Austrians  were  for  a  time  more  successful,  but  when 
Hoche,  the  defender  of  Dunkirk,  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the 
republican  armies,  they  were  driven  from  all  their  conquests  in  Alsace, 
and  forced  to  seek  shelter  within  the  imperial  frontiers.  In  Italy,  the 
French  maintained  their  hold  of  Savoy,  but  they  experienced  some  ae- 
Tere  reverses  on  the  Spanish  frontier. 

The  revolutionary  excitement  produced  the  most  dreadful  effects  be- 

Knd  the  Atlantic ;  the  colored  population  in  the  French  division  of  St. 
>mingo  took  arms  to  force  the  whites  to  grant  them  equal  privileges ; 
their  claims  were  supported  by  the  three  deputies  sent  by  the  conven- 
tion to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  the  negroes  were  seduced,  by 
offers  of  liberty,  to  revolt  against  their  masters,  and  St.  Domingo,  which 
had  been  one  of  the  most  flourishing  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  was 
devastated  by  a  civil  war,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  for  its  sanguinary 
fiiry  and  the  wanton  destruction  of  life  and  property. 

The  wars  of  southern  and  western  Europe  permitted  Catherine  of 
Russia  to  accomplish  the  favorite  object  of  her  policy,  the  dismember- 
ment of  Poland.  Austria  and  Prussia  joined  in  this  iniquitous  scheme, 
for  the  purpose  of  sharing  the  plunder,  but  the  Poles  made  a  .gallant 
struggle  to  maintain  their  independence.  Kosciusko,  who  had  served 
in  America,  under  Washington,  was  the  chief  of  the  patriots,  and  his 
heroic  efforts  protracted  a  struggle  which  from  the  first  was  hopeless. 
Kosciusko,  severely  wounded,  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  War- 
saw was  stormed  by  the  brutal  Suwaroff,  and  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
erased  from  the  list  of  nations,  was  divided  between  the  three  confed- 
erates (a.  D.  1795).  The  king  of  Prussia,  more  anxious  to  secure  his 
new  acquisitions  than  to  support  the  objects  of  the  coalition,  made 
peace  with  the  French,  and  offered  to  mediate  between  the  republic  and 
Austria. 

Scarcely  had  the  Austrians  been  driven  firom  France,  when  that 
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.vmndry  wt»  convulsed  by  ciril  war  (a.  d.  lTf3.)    The  jacobins  hay- 
-ntg,  by  the  aid  of  the  Parisian  populace,  triumphed  over  the  rival  faction 
i4n  the  coAveiition,  mercilessly  proscribed  their  political  adversaries  as 
-traitors,  and  after  a  mockery  of  trial,  hurried  them  to  execution.     Among 
'Ae  victims  to  their  fury  was  the  unfortunate  queen  of  France,  Marie 
Antoinette,  but  death  was  to  her  not  a  punishment,  but  a  release  from 
/suffering.     The  tyranny  of  the  Jacobins  provoked  formidable  insurrec- 
tions in  the  south  of  France,  and  encouraged  the  royalists  of  Layend6e 
'to  take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  their  church  and  their  king.     Nothing 
icould  exceed  the  fury  of  the  Jacobins  when  they  heard  of  these  revolts ; 
severe  decrees  were  passed  against  the  cities  which  had  resisted  their 
Authority,  but  no  place  was  so  cruelly  punished  as  Lyons,  which  had 
continued  for  four  months  in  a  state  of  insurrection.     After  having  en- 
-dured  a  furious  bombardment,  it  was  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion ; 
five  deputies,  of  whom  Callot  and  Fouch6  were  the  chief,  received  a 
-communication  from  the  convention  to  punish  the  Lyonese  revolters  by 
the  summary  process  of  military  law,  and  about  four  thousand  victims 
•were  shot  or  guillotined  after  the  mockery  of  trial  before  this  savage 
/tribunal.     But,  in  the  midst  of  their  butcheries,  the  Jacobins  did  not 
•neglect  the  military  defence  of  their  country ;  a  decree  of  the  conven- 
.tion  declared,  that  all  the  French  were  soldiers,  and  a  levy  of  the  pop- 
ulation, en  massBy  was  ordered.     To  support  such  numerous  armies, 
f>rivate  property  was  seized  and  paid  for  in  promissory  notes,  called 
assignats,  whose  value  was  speedily  depreciated,  a  circumstance  which 
-ruined  public  credit  in  France. 

Toulon  having  revolted,  an  English  garrison,  strengthened  by  Span- 
ish and  Neapolitan  detachments,  occupied  that  important  seaport.  It 
m^a  soon  besieged  by  the  troops  of  the  convention  ;  the  artillery  of  the 
:besiegers  was  directed  by  a  young  Corsican,  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
iwho  had  risen  by  his  merits  from  an  inferior  station.  Owing  to  his 
•exertions,  the  English  soon  found  the  place  untenable ;  they  evacuated 
Toulon,  without  loss,  after  having  destroyed  the  arsenal  and  shipping, 
imt  they  abandoned  the  inhabitants  to  the  fury  of  the  conquerors,  who 
punished  their  revolt  with  indiscriminate  severity. 

In  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  the  French,  under  Pichegru  and 
Jourdan,  gained  many  important  advantages  over  the  imperialists  and 
4heir  allies ;  but  though  many  battles  were  fought,  nothing  of  any  con- 
sequence was  effected  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  (a.  d.  1794). 
A  more  important  event  was  the  downfall  of  the  sanguinary  faction 
which  had  so  long  deluged  France  with  .the  blood  of  its  best  citizens ; 
-Robespierre's  enormities  were  too  numerous  and  too  shocking  to  be 
l>ome,  even  by  many  of  the  Jacobin  party ;  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
Against  him ;  the  convention  was  induced  to  resume  its  authority,  and 
-order  his  arrest,  and,  after  a  brief  struggle,  he  and  his  accomplices 
-were  hurried  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  which  they  had  them- 
selves organized,  and  sent  to  the  scaffold.  This  revolution  did  nqt  pro- 
duce the  beneficial  results  that  had  been  expected ;  Robespierre's  suc- 
cessors were  little  better  than  himself,  and  they  were  confirmed  in  their 
hostility  to  Britain  by  the  recent  defeat  of  their  navy.  Lord  Howe, 
who  had  been  distinguished  as  a  naval  commander  in  the  two  preceding 
vars,  encountered  a  French  fieet  of  rather  superior  force  (June  1),  and 
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having  broken  tibe  enemy^  tine,  %oA  mx  skipe-of-war  end  sank  two^ 
This  euccess  reviTed  the  declining  spirits  of  die  English  nation,  dis- 
couraged by  the  ill  success  of  the  war  in  Holland.  Corsica  was  soon 
after  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  England,  but  the  French  were  victo- 
rious on  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  Holland  was  completely  subdued  by 
Pichegru  and  Moreau.  The  prince  of  Orange  and  the  English  forces 
escaped  by  sea ;  the  Dutch  abolished  the  office  of  stadtholder,  and 
adopted  a  new  form  of  government,  similar  to  that  of  the  French  repub- 
lic. If  there  were  any  in  Holland  who  expected  to  derive  advantage 
from  this  revolution,  they  were  grievously  disappointed ;  the  French 
despised  their  new  confederates,  and  treated  them  as  a  conquered  peo- 
ple, while  the  English  seized  the  colonies  and  destroyed  die  remains 
of  the  once  unparalleled  commerce  of  Holland. 

The  alarm  which  the  French  revolution  excited  in  England,  led  the 
government  to  prosecute  some  enthusiastic  advocates  of  reform  in  par- 
liament for  high  treason ;  three  of  them  were  brought  to  trial  and  ac- 
quitted, upon  which  the  prosecutions  of  the  others  were  abandoned. 
There  were  few  in  the  country  anxious  to  make  a  change  in  the  estab- 
lished institutions,  the  crimes  and  follies  of  the  French  Jacobins  had 
rendered  innovation  unpopular,  and  many  who  had  hitherto  been  in 
opposition  to  the  court,  tendered  their  aid  to  the  minister ;  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  converts  was  the  eloquent  Burke,  whose  denuncia^ 
tions  of  French  principles,  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  the  national 
mind. 

The  dismemberment  of  Poland,  and  the  desertion  of  the  coalition  by 
the  king  of  Prussia,  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  British  parliament, 
and  the  character  of  our  faithless  ally  was  made  the  thepie  of  severe 
and  not  unmerited  censure.  He  had  accepted  a  large  subsidy  from 
England,  and  employed  the  money  lavishly  granted  him,  against  the 
Polanders  instead  of  the  French.  But  the  defection  of  Prussia  did  not 
dishearten  the  English  or  the  Austrians,  who  were  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue the  war  by  the  distracted  state  of  France.  In  Paris,  the  conven- 
tion partially  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  Jacobins,  bnt 
the  city  was  frequently  endangered  by  their  machinations,  and  the  in- 
surrections of  the  ferocious  populace  who  supported  them.  The  royalist 
war  was  renewed  in  La  Vendee,  and  the  south  of  France  continued 
discontented.  But  the  allies  profited  little  by  these  commotions.  The 
Spaniards,  completely  humbled,  were  forced  to  make  peace  with  the 
republicans  ;  the  Austrians  barely  maintained  their  ground  in  Italy,  and 
success  was  evenly  balanced  on  the  side  of  Germany.  Great  Britun, 
however,  maintained  its  supremacy  at  sea ;  Admiral  Comwailis  com- 
pelled a  fleet  of  yery  superior  force  to  retire,  and  Lord  Bridport,  with 
ten  sail-of-the-line,  attacked  twelve  of  the  enemy,  three  of  which  were 
compelled  to  strike  their  colors.  The  French  were  deprived  of  Mar- 
tinique, Gaudaluupe,  and  St.  Lucie,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  their  re- 
luctant allies,  the  Dutch,  lost  their  settlements  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

The  convention,  by  an  attempt  to  perpetuate  its  authority,  provoked 
a  formidable  insurrection  in  Paris;  Bonaparte  had  a  considerable 
share  in  subduing  the  revolters,  more  than  two  thousand  of  whom  were 
mercilessly  slaughtered.     Soon  afterward,  France  had  a  new  constiso- 
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council  of  ancient«9  aad  a  directory  of  fivo  members,  intniBted  with  the 
executive  functions  of  government.  The  directors  soon  began  to  limit 
the  powers  of  the  legislative  body,  and  the  new  constitution  was  found  ta 
be  a  delusion.  But  an  apjNroach  had  been  made  to  regular  government,  and 
the  war  was  carried  on  with  fresh  vigor  by  the  directory  (a.  d.  1796)* 
Marshals  Jourdan  and  Moreau  made  successful  irruptions  into  Ger- 
many, but  they  encountered  a  formidable  antagonist  in  the  archduke 
Charles  of  Austria.  He  stopped  the  invaders  in  their  mid-career  of 
victory,  completely  routed  Jourdan  at  Komach,  and  then  suddenly 
marching  against  Moreau,  he  nearly  succeeded  in  surprising  and  over- 
whelming £at  general.  Moreau's  celebrated  retreat  was  more  honor- 
able to  his  abilities  than  the  most  brilliant  victory ;  he  led  his  forces 
through  the  black  forest,  from  position  to  position,  oiWn  compelled  to 
yield  his  ground,  but  never  thrown  into  confusion,  until  he  safely  crossed 
the  Rhine  with  all  his  artillery  and  baggage. 

The  campaign  in  Italy,  where  the  French  were  commanded  by 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  was  more  eventful.  The  king  of  Sardinia,, 
completely  routed  and  cut  off  from  his  communications  with  the 
Austrians,  was  forced  to  purchase  a  dishonorable  peace  from  the  re- 
public, by  the  cession  of  his  most  important  fortresses.  Napoleon  thea 
led  bis  forces  against  the  Austrians,  forced,  but  with  great  loss,  a  pas- 
sage over  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and  gained  possession  of  Milan  and  the 
principal  cities  of  Lombacdy.  The  victors  made  a -harsh  use  of  their 
triumph,  the  unfortunate  Lombards  were  treated  with  great  cruelty,  the 
duke  of  Tuscany  was  compelled  to  exclude  the  English  from  the  port 
of  Leghorn^  and  the  pope  was  forced  to  purchase  the  forbearance  of  the 
republicans  by  ceding  to  them  Bologna,  and  several  other  towns,  pay- 
ing a  heavy  ransom,  and  sending  three  hundred  precious  manuscripts 
and  pictures  to  enrich  the  national  museum  at  Paris.  The  dukes  of 
Modena  and  Parma  were  subjected  to  similar  exactions,  but  the  king 
of  Naples  had  providently  made  a  truce  with  the  French  before  they 
approached  his  frontiers.  Mantua,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Austrians 
in  Italy,  was  closely  besieged,  but  the  court  of  Vienna  made  vigorous 
preparations  for  its  relief.  Marshal  Wurmser  twice  pushed  forward 
against  the  French,  but  was  each  time  defeated  with  great  loss,  a 
calamity  owing  to  his  unwisely  dividing  his  forces.  Alvinzi,  who 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Austrians,  committed  the  same  fault,, 
and  was  compelled  to  retire ;  Mantua,  however,  was  still  obstinately 
defended,  but  the  garrison  ceased  to  entertain  sanguine  hopes  of 
success. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Corsicans  grew  weary  of  their  connexion 
with  Great  Britain,  drove  the  English  from  the  island,  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  France.  Ireland  was  exposed  U> 
the  horrors  of  an  invasion ;  a  formidable  squadron,  having  a  largo 
body  of  troops  on  board,  appeared  in  Bantry  Bay.  Hoche,  who  had 
acquired  considerable  fame  by  his  suppression  of  the  insurrection  ia 
La  Vendue,  commanded  the  expedition,  and,  could  he  have  effected  a. 
landing,  the  safety  of  the  British  empire  would  have  been  perilled; 
but  a  violent  storm  dispersed  the  ships,  most  of  which  were  subse- 
quently either  sunk  or  captured.    TMe  death  of  the  omperess  Catherias 
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inspired  the  Englisli  iiiini«ter  with  the  hope  of  gahiing  more  effectire 
assistance  from  Russia ;  but  her  successor,  the  emperor  Paul,  disre- 
garded all  the  soKcitations  addressed  to  him  by  the  courts  of  London 
and  Vienna. 

A  new  enemy  appeared  against  England ;  the  Spanish  government, 
always  jealous  of  British  naval  power,  and  overawed  by  the  French 
directory,  entered  into  alliance  with  the  republic,  and  began  to  increase 
its  navy  (a.  d.  1797).  At  this  moment,  when  the  existence  of  England 
depended  on  its  sailors,  a  formidable  mutiny  broke  out  in  the  fleet  at 
Spithead ;  the  officers  were  suspended  from  their  authority  and  dismissed 
from  their  ships  ;  the  malcontents  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
and  committed  several  acts  of  depredation.  Fortunately  the  sailors  grew 
alarmed  themselves  and  hastened  to  return  to  their  allegiance  ;  a  few 
of  the  ringleaders  were  hanged,  but  the  great  body  of  the  revolters  was 
conciliated  by  an  act  of  amnesty. 

The  war  in  Italy  was  not  discontinued  during  the  winter ;  Alvinzi 
made  a  desperate  effort  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  Austria,  but  he  was 
again  defeated,  and  Mantua  soon  capitulated.  Having  very  severely 
punished  the  pope  for  his  attachment  to  the  imperial  interests,  Napoleon 
resolved  to  carry  the  war  into  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria.  The 
territory  of  Friuli  was  quickly  subdued,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Tyrol 
occupied  by  the  French  ;  the  archduke  Charles  made  a  bold  defence, 
but  the  emperor  Francis,  terrified  by  the  advance  of  Hoche  and  Moreau 
in  Grermany,  sued  for  peace,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  English 
adiies.  While  the  terms  of  pacification  were  under  discussion,  Napo* 
leon  subverted  the  ancient  constitution  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  and  made 
both  republics  virtually  dependant  on  France. 

Spain  suffered  severely  in  the  war  she  had  so  rashly  commenced. 
Admiral  Jervis  encountered  a  Spanish  fleet  of  very  superior  force  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  by  a  dexterous  manoeuvre  cut  off  nine  of  their 
ships  from  the  line,  so  that  he  could  engage  the  rest  on  more  equal 
terms.  Four  ships-of-the-line  were  taken  in  this  brilliant  engagement, 
to  the  success  of  which  Nelson,  who  was  now  commencing  his  brilliant 
career,  mainly  contributed.  The  Spaniards  lost  also  the  valuable  island 
of  Trinidad,  but  an  attack  made  by  the  British  on  Teneriffe  was  unsuc- 
cessful. The  Dutch,  too,  were  punished  for  their  alliance  with  France. 
Three  ^ips-of-the-line  and  four  frigates  were  taken  by  the  British,  afier 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  recover  the  cape.  But  they  suffered  a  more 
severe  loss  on  their  own  coast ;  an  English  squadron,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Duncan,  got  between  their  ships  and  the  shore,  and  took  eleven 
out  of  fifteen  sail-of-the-line.  Two  of  the  prizes,  however,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation,  were  abandoned. 

A  new  revolution  in  France  invested  the  directory  with  supreme 
power,  and  their  opponents  were  banished  to  the  unhealthy  swamps  of 
Guiana,  where  they  were  treated  with  great  rigor.  Negotiations  for 
peace  were  commenced,  but  those  with  England  were  broken  off  abruptly 
by  the  extravagent  demands  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries.  This  did 
not  prevent  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  the  republic  and  Austria, 
when  the  emperor  was  renumerated  for  the  loss  of  Mantua  by  the  ces- 
sion of  Venice,  which  he  meanly  accepted,  and  t^e  frontiers  of  France 
were  extended  to  the  Rhine.  * 
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€hreal  Bnttm  was  now  the  only  power  at  war  with  France,  and 
the  directory  prepared  a  large  army  for  its  invasion.  This  threat  pro- 
duced s  noble  display  of  patriotism  threnighont  the  country,  volunteer 
associations  for  defence  woto  formed,  and  every  man  was  ready  to  act 
as  a  soldier.  But  while  the  British  navy  rode  triumphant  in  the  chan- 
nel, the  menace  of  invasion  was  an  idle  boast,  and  Bonaparte  only 
used  it  as  a  pretext  to  cover  his  ulterior  designs.  While  the  Frencn 
were  modelling,  at  their  pleasure,  the  governments  of  Italy,  Switzerland, 
and  HoUand,  Napoleon  planned  an  expedition  to  Egypt,  with  the  hope 
of  rendering  the  French  influence  as  predominant  in  ihe  east  as  it  was 
in  western  Europe  (a.  d.  1798).  Convoyed  by  a  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Brueys,  he  sailed  first  to  Malta,  which  was  betrayed  by  the  French 
knights.  A  garrison  was  left  to  secure  the  forts  of  this  important 
island  ;  the  rest  of  the  expedition  escaping  the  vigilance  of  the  English 
fleet,  safety  reached  Egypt,  and  having  eflfected  a  landing,  took  Alexandria 
by  storm.  The  Mameluke  beys,  who  were  then  masters  of  the  country, 
led  their  brilliant  cavalry  to  check  the  progress  of  the  invaders ;  but 
diase  undisciphed  warriors  were  unable  to  break  the  firm  squares  of 
the  French  infantry,  and  they  were  almost  annihilated  in  the  battle  of 
Embaba. 

But  the  hopes  inspired  by  such  success  were  soon  dashed  by  the 
ruin  of  the  French  fleet.  After  a  long  search.  Admiral  Nelson  dis- 
covered Brue3rs,  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  and  immediately  formed  a  bold 
plan  of  action.  He  led  a  part  of  his  fleet  between  the  French  and  the 
shore,  so  as  to  place  his  enemies  between  two  fires.  The  victory  was 
eomjdete,  nine  sail-of-the-line  were  captured,  L*Orient,  a  ship  of  uncom- 
mon size,  blew  up  with  the  greater  part  of  her  crew ;  another  ship-of- 
the-line  and  a  frigate  were  burned  by  their  respective  captains. 

But  Great  Britain  was  not  equaUy  fortunate  in  other  quarters ;  an 
annament  sent  against  the  Belgic  coast  signally  failed,  and  the  island 
•f  St.  Domingo  was  evacuated  by  the  British  troops.  Ireland  was  dis- 
tracted by  an  insurrection,  planned*  by  some  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
French  principles,  but  put  into  execution  by  an  ignorant  peasantry,  whose 
excesses  their  leaders  were  unable  to  control.  Many  acts  of  atrocity 
were  committed  by  the  insurgents,  and  the  conduct  of  the  royal  army 
was  frequently  very  disgraceful.  The  insurrection  was  finally  quelled ; 
but  scarcely  was  tranquillity  restored,  when  a  small  party  of  French 
landed  in  Connaught,  and  through  the  cowardice  of  the  troops  first  sent 
to  oppose  them,  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  Lord  Com- 
walhs,  who  had  just  been  appointed  lord  lieutenant,  soon  overtook  the 
French,  and  forced  them  to  surrender.  Judiciously  tempering  severity 
with  clemency,  he  conciliated  the  discontented ;  and  Sir  John  Warren, 
by  capturing  the  greater  part  of  a  French  fleet,  averted  the  dangers  of  a 
fikure  invasion. 

The  victory  of  Nelson  at  the  Nile  produced  a  powerful  eflfect  through- 
out Europe.  The  sultan  made  preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence  of 
his  dominions  ;  the  Russians  sent  an  armament  into  the  Mediterranean, 
and  captured  the  Ionian  islands,  which  the  French  had  wrested  from 
&e  Venetians ;  the  king  of  Naples  took  arms  to  recover  the  Roman 
territories  for  the  pope;  and  the  emperor  of  Austria  yielded  to  the 
•nggestiona  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  commenced  hostilities. 
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repelled  the  Neapolitans,  but  they  found  a  more  formidable  foe  in  dm 
Russians,  who  entered  Italy  under  the  conmiaad  of  Suwaroff,  and  being' 
there  joined  by  the  Austrians,  gained  eeveral  important  adyantages  in 
spite  of  Marshals  Moreau  and  Macdonald.  But  these  successes  were 
so  dearly  purchased,  that  the  allies  resolTod  to  try  a  new  plan  of  opera* 
tions.  Suwaruff  undertook  to  drive  the  French  from  Switzerland ;  Kray 
and  Melas  were  to  direct  the  Piedmontese  and  Austrian  tioope  in  Italy  ; 
while  the  archduke  Charles  protected  Germany  with  all  the  forces  of 
the  empire.  Victory  in  general  favored  the  allied  powers  :  the  French 
lost  all  their  posts  in  Italy  except  Genoa,  and  that  was  closely  besieged ; 
Suwaroff  made  rapid  progress  in  Switzerland ;  and  in  Germany  the 
French  arms  suffered  several  but  not  very  important  roverses.  In  the 
meantime  Napoleon  invaded  Syria ;  but  being  foiled  at  Acre,  chiefl3r 
through  the  heroic  exertions  of  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  he  returned  to  Egypt^ 
and  having  provided  for  the  security  of  that  country,  secretly  embariLed 
for  France.  He  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  English  cruisers,  and  ar« 
rived  at  Paris  just  as  the  directory  were  indulging  in  extravagant  jay 
for  the  defeat  of  the  joint  invasion  of  Holland  by  the  English  and  Rus<» 
sians.  It  had  been  confidently  asserted  that  the  Dutch  were  anxious  ta 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  France,  but  these  representations  were  proved  to 
be  fallacious  ;  and  the  duke  of  York,  who  commanded  the  English  forces, 
was  compelled  to  purchase  a  safe  retreat  by  restoring  eight  thousand 
French  prisoners  without  ransom  or  exchange. 

Bonaparte  soon  perceived  that  the  French  people  had  grown  weary 
of  the  directory.'  Trusting  to  his  popularity  with  the  army,  he  drofve 
the  legislative  council  from  their  chamber  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  formed  a  new  constitution,  by  which  the  executive  power  was  in» 
trusted  to  three  consuls,  of  whom  he  was  the  chief.  The  first  consul, 
in  everything  but  name  a  monarch,  attempted  to  commence  negodations ; 
the  English  ministers  repulsed  him  rather  harshly,  and  preparations 
were  made  for  a  decisive  campaigi^. 

An  important  and  necessary  change  was  made  in  the  constitution  of 
the  British  empire  (a.  d.  1800).  Some  difficulties  had  arisen  from  the^ 
existence  of  independent  legislatures  in  England  and  Ireland ;  the  two 
parliaments  had  already  divided  differently  on  the  important  quesdon  of 
the  regency,  and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  some  future  discrepancy- 
might  lead  to  die  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  To  provent  such  an 
evil,  it  was  resolved  that  the  two  legislatures  should  form  one  imperial 
parliament,  and  the  terms  of  the  union  were  warmly  canvassed  in  both 
countries.  The  measure  was  very  unpopular  in  Ireland,  and  when 
first  proposed,  was  rejected  by  the  parliament ;  but,  during  the  recess, 
the  minister  found  means  to  increase  the  number  of  his  supporters,  and 
in  the  following  session  the  Act  of  Union  was  passed  by  considerable 
majorides. 

It  was  expected  that  the  first  consul  would  attempt  the  invasion  of 
England  or  Ireland ;  but  Napoleon  was  too  well  aware  of  his  naval^ 
weakness  to  undertake  such  a  hazardous  enterprise.     He  formed  & 
daring  plan  of  a  campaign  in  Italy,  and  led  his  army  like  Hannibal  over 
the  Alps.     The  Austrians  could  scarcely  have  been  more  surprised  if 
an  army  had  fallen  from  the  clouds,  than  they  were  by  the  appearance 
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^  tb*  t*i<eiiefa  ccrfumns  descending  firom  Mount  St.  Bernard ;  but,  en- 
couraged by  thttr  recent  acquisition  of  Genoa,  they  prepared  to  make  a 
vigorous  resistance.  The  battle  of  Montebello,  in  wMch  the  French 
had  the  advantage,  was  the  prelude  to  the  decisivB  battle  of  Marengo. 
The  Austrians  commenced  the  fight  with  unusual  spirit ;  both  wings 
of  their  opponents  were  beaten,  and  the  centre  shaken  ;  but  some  fresh 
divisions  arriving  to  the  support  of  the  French  at  the  last  moment  of 
the  crisis,  Napoleon  pierced  the  lines  of  the  imperialists,  which  were 
too  much  extended,  and  Muraf  s  furious  charge  completed  the  rout  of 
the  Austrians.  So  jdisheartened  was  the  imperial  general,  Melas,  that 
he  purchased  a  truce  by  resigning  Crenoa,  and  the  principal  fortresses 
in  Piedmont  and  the  Milanese,  to  the  conquerors. 

The  influence  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  some  slight  successes  in 
Germany,  induced  the  emperor  Francis  to  continue  the  war ;  but  his 
rising  hopes  were  crushed  by  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  in  which  the 
French  and  Bavarians  under  Moreau  completely  defeated  the  imperial- 
ists, and  opened  a  passage  into  Upper  Austria.  The  emperor,  alarmed 
for  his  hereditary  dominions,  consented  to  a  truce,  and  this  was  soon 
followed  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  which  annihilated  for  a  season  the 
Austrian  influence  in  Italy.  Scarcely  had  Great  Britain  lost  one  ally, 
when  she  was  threatened  with  the  active  hostility  of  another.  The 
Russian  emperor,  Paul,  had  been  chosen  patron  of  tne  order  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem ;  and  when  the  English,  after  having  reduced  Malta  by 
blockade,  refused  to  restore  the  island  to  the  degenerate  knights,  the 
ehivalrous  potentate  ordered  the  British  ships  in  the  Russian  ports  to 
be  detained,  and  prevailed  upon  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  unite  with 
him  in  an  armed  neutrality  (a.  n.  1801).  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  had  so  long  presided  over  the  councils  of  Great  Britain,  resigned 
his  office  as  premier.  When  he  was  urging  forward  the  great  measuro 
of  the  union  with  Ireland,  he  had  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  catholics 
of  that  country  by  a  promise  of  his  aid  in  procuring  a  repeal  of  the  laws 
which  excluded  them  from  parliament  and  office  ;  but  the  king's  repug- 
nance to  catholic  emancipation  was  invincible,  and  Mr.  Pitt  retired  from 
the  cabinet.  Mr.  Addington,  his  successor,  had  scarcely  been  installed, 
when  the  gratifying  intelligence  was  received  of  a  great  triumph  ob- 
tained by  the  British  navy  in  the  Baltic.  When  Mr.  Pitt  received  in- 
telligence of  the  armed  neutrality,  he  sent  a  large  fleet  into  the  northern 
seas,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker  and  Lord  Nelson.  The 
latter,  with  twelve  sail-of-the-line  and  some  small  vessels,  attacked  the 
Danish  fleet,  moored  in  a  formidable  position  before  their  capital,  and, 
afler  a  desperate  contest,  took  or  destroyed  every  Danish  ship  that  had 
a  share  in  the  engagement.  The  Danes  were  humbled  by  this  loss, 
but  they  were  still  more  disheartened  by  the  death  of  the  Russian  em- 
peror, Paul,  who  was  the  founder  and  head  of  the  northern  confederacy. 
This  potenate's  incapacity  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  nobles  and 
the  people,  and  he  was  murdered  by  a  party  of  conspirators,  who  placed 
his  son  Alexander  upon  the  throne.  The  young  prince  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  British  on  equitable  terms,  and  the  other  northern  pow- 
ers imitated  his  example. 

A  British  army,  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  had  been  sent  to  drive 
the  French  from  Egypt,  and  it  succeeded  in  this  object,  but  with  the 
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loss  of  its  gallant  commander.  Some  naval  enlaipiises  were  less  s«e^ 
cessfiil :  and  as  there  was  now  a  stable  government  in  France,  the  £ng- 
lish  minister  consented  to  commence  negotiations  for  peace.  The  terms 
were  soon  arranged  :  France  retained  her  acquisitions  in  Germany  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  her  supremacy  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 
England  consented  to  resign  Malta  to  the  knights,  to  make  the  Ionian 
islands  an  independent  republic,  and  to  restore  all  her  colonial  con- 
quests except  Ceylon  and  Trinidad.  The  treaty  was  signed  at  Amiens^ 
and  for  a  short  time  Europe  was  deceived  with  a  hope  of  continued 
tranquillity. 

During  this  war  the  maritime  and  commercial  supremacy  of  England 
had  been  completely  established,  and  her  colonial  empire  in  India  ex* 
tended  and  secured.  When  the  French  invaded  Eg3rpt,  Tippoo,  the 
sultan  of  Mysore,  inheriting  his  father's  hostility  to  the  English,  medi- 
tated an  attack  on  the  company's  territories,  but  he  was  anticipsted  by 
the  vigor  of  the  earl  of  Momington,  the  governor-general,  who,  instead 
of  waiting  for  an  attack,  invaded  Mysore.  Seringapatam,  Tippoo's  cap- 
ital, was  taken  by  storm,  and  that  unfortunate  prince  fell  in  the  assault. 
This  conquest  made  the  British  power  supreme  in  southern  India,  and 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  company's  paramount  authority  over  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Hindustan. 

France  had  gained  a  vast  accession  of  territory,  but  the  freedom 
which  the  French  had  taken  arms  to  defend  was  no  more.  The  revo- 
lution, whose  progress  had  been  so  strangely  marked  by  savage  crime 
and  cruel  suffering,  was  now  fast  finding  its  consummation  in  a  military 
despotism,  more  arbitrary  and  crushing  than  the  iron  rule  even  of  the 
feudal  monarchs  ;  but  the  French,  weary  of  the  many  vicissitudes  that 
their  government  had  undergone,  submitted  to  a  change  that  promised 
future  stability,  and  consoled  themselves  with  dreams  of  glory  for  the 
loss  of  freedom. 


f  • 
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CHA.PTER  X. 

THE  FRENCH  EMPIRE. 

Section  I. — Renetoal  of  the  War  hdween  Engkmd  and  France* 

When  peace  was  restored,  Napoleon  directed  all  his  energies  to  con- 
solidate the  power  he  had  acquired.  Permission  was  granteid  to  those 
whom  the  violence  of  the  revolution  had  driven  from  their  country,  to 
return,  on  certain  conditions.  Christianity,  abolished  in  the  madness  of 
the  preceding  convulsions,  was  restored,  and  arrangements  were  made 
with  the  pope  for  the  future  government  of  the  Gallican  church ;  and 
finally,  the  consular  power  was  conferred  upon  Napoleon  for  life,  while 
a  representative  constitution  preserved  for  the  nation  a  mere  shadow  of 
freedom.  His  interference  in  foreign  states  was  less  honorable :  he 
moulded  the  Italian  and  Ligurian  republics  at  his  pleasure ;  but  the 
Swiss  proving  more  refractory,  Marshal  Ney  entered  their  territory 
with  a  large  army,  to  enforce  submission  to  the  imperious  dictates  of 
the  first  consul.  The  British  ministers  remonstrated  against  this  inter- 
ference, but  they  could  not  prevent  the  French  from  extending  their  in- 
fluence in  Germany  and  Italy,  as  well  as  the  Swiss  cantons.  Napoleon 
was  less  successful  in  his  efforts  to  recover  the  island  of  Hispaniola  or 
St.  Domingo.  A  large  French  army  was  sent  to  the  island,  and  the 
proceedings  of  its  commanders  were  marked  by  gross  cruelty  and  treach- 
ery ;  but  these  abominable  means  failed  to  crush  the  spirit  of  the  insur- 
gent negroes,  and  the  unfortunate  colony  was  exposed  to  all  the  horrors 
of  a  servile  war.  Great  Britain  did  not  interfere  in  this  contest ;  the 
example  of  a  successful  revolt  of  slaves  was  deemed  of  dangerous  con- 
sequence to  our  West  Indian  islands,  and  the  reduction  of  St.  Domingo 
was  desired  rather  than  deprecated. 

But  the  encroachments  of  France  on  the  independence  of  the  neigh- 
boring states,  and  the  determination  of  England  to  retain  the  island  of 
Malta,  gave  rise  to  angry  discussions,  which,  it  was  soon  obvious,  would 
only  terminate  in  a  renewal  of  hostilities  (a.  d.  1803). 

The  English  commenced  the  war  by  issuing  letters  of  marque,  ftiithor*-^ 
izing  the  seizure  of  French  vessels  ;  Napoleon  retaliated,  by  seizing  the 
persons  of  all  the  British  whom  pleasure  or  business  had  induced  to 
visit  France  during  the  brief  interval  of  peace.  The  threats  of  invasion 
were  renewed,  but  the  English  people  evinced  a  spirit  of  loyalty  which 
quelled  all  fear  of  danger.  In  Ireland  an  unmeaning  insurrection  was 
raised  by  two  enthusiasts,  Russell  and  Emmett,  but  it  was  suppressed 
almost  the  instant  it  exploded,  and  a  few  of  the  leaders  were  capitally 
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ponislied.  Hanorer,  howeyer,  was  occupied  by  a  French  army,  and  die 
Ihitch  republic  joined  in  the  war  against  Britain.  On  the  o&ier  hand, 
the  English  conquered  the  French  islands  of  St.  Lucie  and  Tobago,  and 
the  Dutch  settlements  of  Demerara  and  Essequebo.  In  Asia,  the  Eng- 
lish broke  the  dangerous  power  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  were  supposed, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  French,  to  have  formed  plans  for  the  subversion 
of  the  company's  power.  The  earl  of  Mornington,  who  had  recently 
been  created  marquis  of  Wellesley,  disconcerted  their  schemes  by  his 
rigor  and  promptitude  ;  and  the  formidable  Scindiah  was  forced  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  cession  of  a  large  portion  of  his  dominions.  The 
king  of  Kandi,  who  had  assailed  the  British  power  in  Ceylon,  was  also 
subdued,  and  the  English  colonial  empire  in  Asia  was  at  once  enlarged 
and  secured.  The  French  colonial  power  was  at  the  same  time  nearly 
annihilated  :  the  island  of  St.  Domingo  was  wrested  from  them  by  the 
insurgent  blacks,  and  erected  into  an  independent  state,  under  its  an- 
cient Indian  name  of  Hayii.  These  results  might  have  been  reasonably 
anticipated,  for  without  a  navy  it  was  impossible  for  France  to  retain  its 
colonies. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  retired  from  office  just  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  his  friends  became  anxious  that  he  should  return  to  the  admin- 
istration on  the  renewal  of  war,  and  Mr.  Addington  was  forced  to  yield 
to  their  superior  influence  (a.  d.  1804).  The  premier  encountered 
many  difficulties  in  constructing  a  cabinet,  and  had  to  resist  a  more 
formidable  opposition  in  parliament  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
meet.  While  Mr.  Pitt  was  laboring  to  strengthen  his  ministry,  Napo- 
leon was  more  successfully  engaged  in  securing  the  supreme  power  in 
France.  He  accused  his  rivals,  Moreau  and  Pichegru,  of  having  plot- 
ted his  destruction,  in  conjunction  with  Georges,  a  royalist  leader,  and 
charged  the  English  ministers  with  having  hired  assassins  to  destroy 
him.  A  more  atrocious  crime  was  the  murder  of  the  most  amiable  of 
Ae  Bourbon  princes.  The  young  duke  D'Enghien  was  unjustifiably 
seized  in  the  neutral  territory  of  Baden,  hurried  to  the  castle  of  Vin- 
cennes,  and  shot  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  contrary  to  all 
forms  of  law,  as  well  as  principles  of  justice.  Immediately  after  the 
perpetration  of  this  ruthless  deed,  Napoleon  obtained  the  title  of  em- 
peror from  his  servile  senate  ;  the  dignity  was  declared  hereditary  in 
his  family,  and  the  principal  powers  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
Great  Britain,  recognised  the  new  sovereign. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  was  anxious  to  avenge  the  fate  of  the  duke 
D'Enghien,  his  remonstrances  against  the  usurpations  of  Napoleon  were 
very  warm,  but  none  of  the  other  continental  sovereigns  seconded  his 
zeal,  and  the  storm,  which  threatened  to  burst  forth,  soon  subsided. 
Having  no  ally  on  the  continent,  England  had  no  means  of  employing 
her  military  strength,  and  the  operations  of  the  war  were  confined  to  a 
few  naval  enterprises.  Napoleon  offered  terms  of  peace;  but  the 
British  minister,  relying  on  the  probable  co-operation  of  Russia,  refused 
to  negotiate  (a.  d.  1805).  At  the  same  time  war  was  commenced 
against  Spain,  by  sending  out  a  squadron  to  intercept  the  Plate  fleet, 
laden  with  the  treasures  of  Spanish  America.  This  attempt  was  made 
before  hostilities  were  formally  declared  ;  but  the  British  minister  jus- 
tified it  by  referring  to  the  intimate  connexion  that  had  been  formed  be- 
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1  tli9  coTHlp- of  Paris. and  ]VIadrid.  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  was  ap« 
d  by  la^  parliamentary  majorities ;  but  he  received  a  barsh 
of  the  decline  of  bis  influence,  in  the  impeachment  of  his  friend 
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eroof  of  the  decline  of  bis  influence,  in  the  impeachment  of  his  friend 
ord  Melville,  for  official  delinquency.  When  the  charge  was  made 
in  the  bou^e  of  commons,  Mr.  Pitt  vindicated  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Melvi^e ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  minister's  exertions,  the  impeach- 
ment was  carried  by  the  casting  vot^  of  the  speaker.  The  premier 
was  more  successful  in  his  foreign  policy ;  the  emperor  of  Russia  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  England  for  restraining  the  ambition  of  France, 
and  Napoleon's  encroachments  in  Italy  induced  Austria  to  accede  to 
the  league. 

Napoleon,  at  the  request  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Italian 
repubfic,  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Italy ;  and  in  the  cathedral  of 
Milan  placed  upon  his  head  the  ancient  iron  crown  of  the  Lombard 
monarchs,  and  with  less  ceremony,  annexed  the  territories  of  the  Ligu- 
irian  republic  to  the  French  empire.  The  Austrian  emperor  vainly  re- 
monstrated ;  and  at  length,  relying  on  the  aid  of  the  Russians,  publish- 
ed a  declaration  of  war.  Unfortunately,  Francis  commenced  hostilities 
by  an  action  as  unjustifiable  as  any  of  which  he  accused  Napoleon. 
"The  elector  of  Bavaria,  whose  son  was  in  the  French  capital,  declared 
himself  neutral,  upon  which  the  Austrian  troops  entered  his  dominions, 
treated  them  as  a  conquered  country,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge 
in  Franconia.  Napoleon  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  branding 
his  enemies  as  the  aggressors  in  the  contest,  and  declaring  himself  the 
protector  of  the  liberties  of  Europe. 

The  naval  war  was  maintained  by  Great  Britain  with  equal  vigor 
and  success.  The  French  and  Spanish  fleets  having  formed  a  junction, 
sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  but  they  were  soon  pursued  by  Lord  Nel- 
son, the  terror  of  whose  name  induced  them  to  return  to  Europe.  Off 
Ferrol  they  encountered  an  inferior  squadron,  under  Sir  Robert  Calder» 
and  lost  two  of  their  ships,  but  the  rest  reached  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  lyheie 
they  were  strongly  reinforced.  Lord  Nelson,  with  twenty-seven  sail- 
of-tne-line,  appeared  off  the  coast,  and  the  French  admiral  Yilleneuve, 
relying  on  his  vast  superiori^  of  force,  resolved  to  hazard  an  engage- 
ment. The  allied  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  amounting  to  thirty-three 
ships-of-the-line,  besides  frigates  and  corvettes,  appeared  near  Cape 
Trafalgar,  ranged  in  order  of  battle  ;  Nelson  gave  immediate  orders  for 
an  attack,  and  the  English  fleet,  advancing  in  two  divisions,  soon  brokfS 
through  the  adverse  Ime.  In  the  heat  ot  the  engagement,  the  heroic 
^British  commander  fell  mortally  wounded  ;  but  he  lived  to  know  that 
his  plans  had  been  crowned  with  success,  twelve  of  the  enemies'  ships 
having  struck  before  he  expired.  A  dreadful  storm,  which  arose  just 
after  the  battle  closed,  prevented  the  English  from  retaining  all  the 
fruits  of  their  victory ;  but  four  prizes  reached  Gibraltar,  fifteen  French 
and  Spanish  vessels  were  destroyed  or  sunk ;  out  of  the  fourteen  which 
fled,  six  were  wrecked,  and  four  taken  at  a  later  period  by  Sir  Robert 
Strachan.  The  joy  which  so  brilliant  a  victory  diffused  throughoiit 
England  was  chastened  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  the  gallant  Nelson ;  he 
was  honorably  interred  at  the  public  expense,  and  monuments  were 
erected  to  his  memory  by  a  grateful  nation. 
Napoleon  consoled  himself  for  his  losses  at  sea  by  the  ppspect  of 
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gaining  some  decisive  advantage  over  the  Austrians  tJfere  tliej  could 
be  joined  by  their  Russian  auxiliarieis.  He  treated  with  contempt  the 
threats  of  Gustavus,  king  of  Sweden  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
pompous  boasts  of  that  eccentric  monarch,  combined  with  his  vaciOa- 
ting  conduct,  did  not  entitle  him  to  much  respect.  The  French  army 
.  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  disregarding  the  neutrality  of  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, passed  through  the  Franconian  territories  of  that  monarch,  and 
having  passed  the  Danube,  began  to  menace  the  rear  of  the  Austrians. 
In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  archduke  Charles,  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna  had  intrusted  the  chief  command  of  their  armies  to  General 
Mack,  whose  talents  and  fidelity  were  both  suspicious.  Mack  in  a 
short  time  permitted  himself  to  be  surrounded  by  the  French  at  Ulm ; 
he  had  ample  means  for  a  protracted  defence,  having  twenty  thousand 
men  under  his  command,  but  through  cowardice  or  inci^city,  he  con- 
sented to  a  capitulation,  by  which  he  and  his  soldiers  became  prisoners- 
of-war.  Intelligence  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  came  to  abate  Napoleon's 
triumph,  while  the  courage  of  Francis  was  revived  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Russian  auxiliaries.  The  French,  pushing  forward,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Vienna ;  but  the  Russians,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of 
their  emperor,  though  they  had  been  severely  harassed  in  Moravia, 
showed  so  much  spirit,  that  the  allies  resolved  to  hazard  an  engage- 
ment. In  the  beginning  of  December,  the  hostile  armies  met  near  the 
village  of  Austerlitz ;  Kutuzoff,  who  directed  the  movements  of  the 
allies,  injudiciously  extended  his  lines,  with  the  intention  of  outflanking 
the  French ;  Napoleon  at  once  saw  and  took  advantage  of  the  error,  he 
separated  the  enemies'  central  divisions  from  those  of  both  wings,  and 
pouring  his  columns  through  the  gaps,  overwhelmed  his  foes  in  detail. 
After  a  desperate  resistance,  the  Russians  were  forced  to  retreat ;  a 
large  body  attempted  to  escape  over  a  frozen  lake,  but  the  French  artil- 
lery poured  a  storm  of  shot  from  a  neighboring  eminence,  which  broke 
the  ice  around  the  fugitives,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  perished  in 
the  waters.  This  severe  defeat  humbled  the  emperor  Francis ;  he  ac- 
cepted peace  on  the  terms  dictated  by  the  conqueror,  but  the  emperor 
Alexander  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  treaty,  and  returned  to  his  own 
country. 

During  these  transactions,  the  selfish  conduct  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
was  as  injurious  to  the  allies  as  it  was  ultimately  ruinous  to  himself. 
On  the  violation  of  his  Franconian  territories,  he  had  taken  arms,  and 
entered  into  treaties  with  Great  Britain  and  Russia ;  but  Napoleon, 
aware  that  the  prompt  movement  of  a  third  power  might  disconcert  all 
his  plans,  contrived  to  keep  awake  the  ancient  jealousy  between  the 
sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  he  finally  won  the  tacit  appro- 
bation of  the  latter  power  by  ofifering  Hanover  as  a  bribe.  Thus  the 
Prussian  sovereign  was  induced  to  favor  the  alarming  extension  of 
French  power  by  a  share  of  the  plunder  of  his  own  allies. 

The  battle  of  Austerlitz  was  a  fatal  blow  to  Mr.  Pitt ;  he  had  been 
the  chief  agent  in  forming  the  coalition — he  had  loudly  and  boldly 
prognosticated  its  success,  and  had  despised  the  warnings  of  his  politi- 
cal adversaries ;  the  failure  of  all  his  hopes  proved  too  much  for  his 
shattered  constitution,  and  he  died  at  the  commencement  of  the  parlia- 
mentary session  (a.  d.  1806).    His  parlivuentary  friends  procured  him 
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a  splendid  foneral,  and  the  payment  of  his  debts  at  the  national  cost, 
and  a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Section  II. — Progress  ofNapoUan''s  Power, 

While  Napoleon  was  establishing  his  supremacy  orer  the  continent 
of  Europe,  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  was  furdier  extending  and  securing 
the  British  empire  in  India,  by  humbling  the  Mahratta  powers.  Jess- 
wunt  Holkar,  a  formidable  chief,  made  a  yigorous  resistance,  but  he 
soon  found  that  his  soldiers  could  not  cope  with  the  disciplined  troops 
of  the  company,  and  was  finrced  to  beg  a  peace.  He  obtained  better 
terms  than  he  could  hare  expected,  from  the  marquis  Comwallis,  who 
succeeded  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  for  the  court  of  directors  had 
found  that  conquests  were  very  expensiTe,  and  that  every  new  ac- 
quisition of  territory  became  an  additional  source  of  expense.  At  this 
time  the  English  nation  generally  took  little  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
India ;  men's  minds  were  more  occupied  by  the  change  of  ministiy 
consequent  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt.  It  was  generally  desired  that  as 
large  a  share  of  the  talent  of  the  country  as  possible,  without  reference 
to  party,  should  be  included  in  the  new  administration ;  and  Lord 
GrenviUe,  to  whom  the  arrangements  were  confided,  overcame  the 
king's  reluctance  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  made  that  gentleman  one  of  the  sec- 
retaries of  state.  The  first  measures  of  the  ministers  won  them  a  con- 
siderable share  of  public  favor ;  Lord  Henry  Petty  introduced  <Nrder 
into  the  financial  accounts,  which  were  in  such  a  state  of  confusion  as 
to  afford  protection  to  fraud  and  peculation ;  Mr.  Pox  proposed  and 
carried  the  abolition  of  the  infamous  slave-trade,  which  had  been  so 
long  a  disgrace  to  England  and  to  Christianity.  The  acquittal  of  Lord 
Melville  by  the  house  of  peers  was  received  with  some  surprise ;  but 
the  ministers  appear  to  have  acted  impartially  in  avoiding  any  inter- 
ference that  might  influence  the  result  of  an  ofiicial  investigatioa. 

The  war  was  still  prosecuted  with  great  vigor ;  the  Dutch  colony  of 
the  Cape  was  subdued,  and  a  small  force  under  Sir  Home  Popham  and 
General  Beresford,  captured  the  important  city  of  Buenos  Ajves  in 
South  America.  The  provincials,  however,  disappointed*  in  &e  hope 
of  obtaining  freedom  and  independence  by  British  aid,  took  up  arras, 
and  the  conquerors  of  Buenos  Ayres  were  forced  to  capitulate,  while  a 
British  armament  was  on  its  way  to  maintain  the  supposed  conquest. 

Hastening  to  secure  the  reward  of  his  perfidy,  die  king  of  Prussia 
occupied  Hanover,  ceding  to  the  French  the  dotchy  of  Cleves,  and 
some  other  districts,  as  a  reward  for  yielding  him  the  electorate.  Gus- 
tavus  of  Sweden  joined  the  British  court  in  remonstrating  against  this 
proceeding ;  but  as  that  monarch's  actions  were  not  very  consisteiit 
with  his  menaces,  the  Prussians  treated  him  with  contempt.  An  ally 
of  Britain  was  about  the  same  time  driven  from  his  dominions.  During 
the  Austrian  war,  the  king  of  Naples,  encouraged  by  the  withdrawu 
of  the  French  troops  from  his  territofies,  and  instigated  by  his  queen, 
an  Austrian  princess,  received  an  army  of  Russians  and  English  into 
his  capital.  Napoleon,  provoked  by  this  unexpected  war,  declared  that 
4he  Bourbon  dynasty  had  ceased  to  reign  in  Nipples,  and  assembled  an 
aimy  to  execute  his  ihreato  just  as  £e  Rissian-Mid  English  faicca 
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irere  wuludbawn.  Hie  mvaden  s<»Toely  enoonnterBd  any  resistance, 
except  in  Calabria,  where  the  peasantg  made  a  brief  stiuid.  The  king 
of  Naples  fled  to  Sicily,  and  Napoleon  conferred  the  vacant  throne  on 
his  brother,  Joseph  Bonaparte.  The  peasants  in  Calabria  and  the 
Abruzzi,  harassea  the  French  by  desultory  attacks,  and  they  were 
supported  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who  coounanded  the  British  naval 
force  on  the  Sicilian  station.  The  queen  of  Naples  and  Sir  Sydney 
Smith  prevailed  on  Sir  John  Stuart,  the  commander  of  the  British  foree 
in  Sicily,  to  transport  his  troops  into  Calabria ;  the  natives  did  not  join 
the  invaders  in  such  force  as  had  been  expected,- and  they  would  have 
immediately  returned,  had  not  an  opportunity  offered  of  engaging  the 
French  general  Regnier.  The  armies  met  at  Maida,  and  the  Frenck, 
though  greatly  superior  in  number,  were  completely  defeated.  But  the 
victory  had  no  result  except  to  raise  the  character  of  the  British  army, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  depressed.  The  French  poured  larfe 
bodies  of  soldiers  into  Calabria,  and  in  a  short  time  established  their 
ttothority  over  the  whole  of  the  south  of  Italy. 

Having  procured  the  throne  of  Naples  for  his  brother  Joseph,  Napo- 
leon resolved  to  place  his  brother  Louis  on  that  of  Holland.  The 
^  Dutch  submitted  to  the  change  without  remonstrance,  though  their 
country  thus  became  a  mere  province  of  France;  but  they  consoled 
^lemselves  by  reflecting  on  the  mild  character  of  their  new  sovereign, 
who  was  sincerely  anxious  to  jvomote  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects. 
His  elSbrts,  were,  however,  controlled  by  his  imperial  brother,  who  was 
aaxibos  of  becoming  the  arbiter  of  Europe,  and  rendering  every^ng 
nd)servient  to  the  m^tary  sway  of  France.  Still  Napoleon  professed 
an  anxious  desire  for  peace,  and  made  overtures  to  Mr.  Fox,  for  whose 
character  he  professed  and  probably  felt  the  highest  veneration.  The 
aegDtiatiQns  were  broken  off  by  the  refusal  of  the  French  to  admit  the 
Russians  to  a  share  of  the  treaty,  and  by  Napoleon's  pereeverance  in 
retaining  power  inconsistent  wiu  the  independence  of  the  other  £a- 
sopean  states.  While  the  subject  was  under  discussion,  Mr.  Fox  died, 
jand  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Mr.  (afterward  Earl)  Grey :  the  con- 
lerences  were  continued,  but  M.  Talleyrand,  who  was  the  representa- 
tive of  France,  insinuated  that  the  change  in  the  British  cabinet  blighted 
the  hope  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  Europe. 

.  The  irustration  of  this  negotiatioad  led  to  a  new  war ;  during  the 
conferences,  Napoleon's  agents  averred  that  the  restoration  of  Hanover 
would  not  be  reused ;  the  king  of  Prussia  was  indignant  at  the  readi- 
ness with  which  this  pretended  friend  sacrificed  his  interests  ;  Hanover 
•  had  been  the  reward  of  subserviency,  if  not  treachery,  and  he  now 
found  thst  he  retained  the  bribe  by  a  very  insecure  tenure.  A  move 
imlil^able  ground  of  indignation  was  the  opposition  which  Nspoieon 
'l^siv'e  to  the  efforts  of  the  Prussians,  in  forming  an  association  which 
,migbt  counterbalance  the  Confederation  K>f  the  Rhine,  an  alliaace  that 
^traosferred  to  France  the  sc^remacy  over  Germany,  ^at  had  formerly 
•belonged  to  tSte  house  of  Austria ;  finally,  it  was  more  than  suspecied 
that  Napoleon  had  offered  to  win  the  favor  of  the  Russian  emperor  at 
ithe  eo^ense  of  his  Prussiaa  ally.  Frederic  WiUiam  was  further 
!atimulated  by  his  queen  and  his  subjects ;  the  Germans  generally  were 
ensged  hyJthe  snlitary  tyranny^  the  Frenoh,  especially  by  the  jn- 
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dicial  murder  of  two  booksellers,  who  were  shot  piirsuant  to  the  sen* 
tence  of  a  court-martial  for  circulating  libels  against  Napoleon. 

Anger  is  an  evil  counsellor  to  nations  as  well  as  individuals ;  yield" 
ing  to  the  suggestions  of  indignation  rather  than  prudence,  the  king  of 
Prussia  commenced  hostilities  before  his  own  arrangements  were  com- 
plete, or  his  allies  ready  to  give  him  effective  assistance ;  and  he  in- 
ttusted  the  command  of  his  army  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  pos- 
sessed the  personal  bravery  of  a  soldier,  but  not  the  prudence  and  abil- 
ities requisite  for  a  general.  Louis,  the  king^s  cousin,  impetuously 
advancing  to  seek  the  French,  encountered  a  vastly  superior  force  ;  he 
was  defeated  and  slain,  a  calamity  that  greatly  dispirited  the  Prussian 
armiy.  This  was  only  the  preliminaty  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Jena ;  the 
Prussians  injudiciously  posted,  and  badly  commanded,  were  routed  with 
great  slaughter,  and  what  was  even  worse  than  defeat,  a  dispute  arose 
between  them  and  their  Saxon  allies,  which  induced  the  latter  to  con- 
elude  a  separate  peace  with  Napoleon.  The  success  of  the  French 
Was  unimerrupted,  Berlin  opened  its  gates  to  the  conquerors,  and  the 
division  Of  the  Prussian  army,  which  had  been  long  preserved  unbroken 
by  the  heroic  exertions  of  Marshal  Blucher,  was  forced  to  capitulate. 
The  fugitive  king  still  preserved  his  courage,  relying  on  the  approach- 
ing aid  of  his  Russian  ally.  Napoleon's  forces  advanced  into  Poland, 
where  they  were  joined  by  many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  taught 
to  hope  tluu  the  French  emperor  would  restore  the  independence  of 
their  native  country ;  but  he  was  incc^ble  of  such  generous  policy,  and 
in  afier-llfe,  he  lamented  too  late  that  he  sacrificed  the  hopes  of  a  brave 
and  grateful  people  to  the  temporaiy  gain  of  selfish  ambition.  The 
Russians  successfully  engaged  the  French  at  Pultusk,  but  they  were 
unable  to  retain  their  advantages,  and  were  forced  gradually  to  retreat. 

Encouraged  by  his  rapid  success.  Napoleon  resolved  to  crush,  if 
possible,  the  commercial  prosperity  of  Crreat  Britain ;  he  nsued  a  series 
of  edicts  from  Berlin,  declaping  the  British  islands  in  a  stale  of  block- 
ade, and  excluding  British  manufactures  firom  all  the  continental  ports. 
Every  country  that  refused  obedience  to  these  decrees  was  threatened 
with  immediate  vengeance,  and  Portugal,  so  long  the  faithful  ally  of 
Enghmd,  was  marked  out  as  the  first  victim  (a.  d.  1807).  Great  in- 
digvatio*  was  ^excited  throughout  Britain  by  the  French  emperor's 
adoption  of  this  unparalleled  system ;  but  it  proved  eventudly  more  in- 
JDrk>UB  to  himself  than  to  his  enemies ;  British  manufactures  and 
colonial  produce  were  smuggled  lo  the  continent  in  various  ways,  and 
Napoleon  was  finally  compelled  to  connive  at  the  illicit  traffic.  But 
the  menaces  of  the  French  had  roused  the  spirit  of  the  English  people, 
and  complaints  were  made  of  the  want  of  vigor  and  success  with  winch 
the  war  was  supported.  A  second  expedition  against  Buenos  Ayres, 
under  General  Whitelock,  disgracefully  failed,  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  hatred  of  the  Spanish  provincials  to  the  English,  as 
strangers  and  heretics,  would  probably  have  prevented  any  permanent 
success  in  South  America.  An  armament  sent  against  Constantinople, 
to  gratify  our  Rusmn  ally  by  enforcing  his  demands  on  Turkey,  was 
equally  unsuccessful ;  and  an  attempt  to  occupy  Egypt,  badly  contrived, 
and  Worse  executed,  terminated  in  loss  and  disgrace.  But  the  mnusters 
night  have  overoo^M  the  unpopdari^  occasioned  by  these  ftdlures,  had 
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they  not  displeased  the  king  by  introducing  a  bill  fox  opening  the  high- 
est dignities  of  the  army  and  navy  to  Roman  catholics.  His  majesty 
entertained  religious  objections  to  the  measures ;  he  demanded  that  the 
cabinet  should  not  only  abandon  it  for  the  present,  but  give  a  promise 
that  it  should  not  be  proposed  at  any  future  period.  The  ministers  re- 
fused to  give  a  pledge  which  they  regarded  as  unconstitutional,  and  re- 
signed their  offices.  A  new  adnunistration  was  formed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  duke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Perceval ;  an  a}^a]  was 
made  to  the  country  by  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  .and  the  tide  of 
popular  prejudice  ran  so  strong  against  the  preceding  cabinet,  that 
many,  if  not  most  of  its  supporters,  were  rejected  by  the  electors. 

Russia  vigorously  maintained  the  war  against  Turkey,  and  gained 
some  important  advantages.  The  Turks,  enraged  by  their  losses, 
directed  their  vengeance  against  Sultan  Selim,  whose  attempts  to  in- 
troduce European  reforms  had  offended  their  inveterate  prejudices. 
The  Janissaries  deposed  their  unfortunate  sovereign,  and  raised  hia 
cousin  Mustapha  to  the  throne ;  bqt  this  revolution  did  not  change  the 
fortune  of  the  war,  for  the  Russians  soon  afler  gained  a  signal  naval 
victory  off  the  island  of  Tenedos. 

But  the  Turkish  war  did  not  divert  the  attention  of  Alexander  from 
the  more  impoi;tant.  ol^ject  of  checking  French  ambition.  Military 
operations  were  renewed  during  the  winter,  and  a  sanguinary  battle  at 
Eylau,  in  which  each  army  lost  i^pre  than  twenty  thousand  men,  led  to 
no  decisive  result.  .In  some  minor  engagements  the  allies  had  the 
advantage,  but  their  gains  were,  more  than  outbalanced  by  the  loss  of 
Dantzic,  which,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  surrendered  to  the  French. 
Napoleon,  on  the  fall  of  Dantzic,  hastened  to  terminate  the  war  by  the 
decisive  battle  of  Friedland  ;  the  Russians  fought  with  great  bravery, 
but  their  generala  were  inferior  in  ability  and  expeiience  to  those  of 
the  enemy,  and  they  were  completely  defeated.  Koningaberg  waa 
surrendered  immediately  after  this  battle,  and  the  existence  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy  now  depended  on  the  discretion  or  moderation  of 
the  conquerors.  An  annistice  having  been  concluded.  Napoleon  sought 
a, personal  interview  with  the  Russian  emperor,  and  arrangements  were 
aoon  made  for  a  conference  of  the  two  potentates  on  a  raft  in  the  river 
Niemen.  In  this  and  some  subsequent  interviews,  ^ona^iarte  won 
over  the  emperor  Alexander  to  hia  interests,  by  stimulating  that  moa* 
arch's  ambition  for  eastern  conquest,  and  promises  of  support.  Peace 
was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  all  sacrifices  were  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  by  whose  distress  even  his  Russian 
aUy  did  not  refuse  to  profit ;  and  when  Frederic  ventured  to  remonstrate, 
he  was  contemptuously  informed  that  he  owed  the  preservation  of  the 
miserable  remnant  of  his  kingdom  to  Napoleon's  personal  friendship  for 
Alexander. 

The  eccentric  king  of  Sweden  refused  to  be  included  in  this  pacifica- 
tion,* but  he  was  unable  to  prevent  the  French  from  occupying  Stral- 
sund  and  the  island  of  Rugen.  Terms  were  arranged  for  a  peace  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey,  but  so  many  points  remained  open  for  dis- 
pute, that  it  was  manifest  war  would  be  renewed  at  no  distant  period. 
The  king  of  Prussia  was  forced,  not  only  to  accede  to  the  Berlin  de- 
cre^Sy  and  exclude  British  manufactures  and  colonial  produce  from  hia 
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^omimonsy  but  had  also  to  receive  FreQch  garrisona  into  bis  principal 
fortresaesy  and  tliese  troops  treated  the  unfortunate  Germans  with  such 
iMTOgance  and  cruelty,  that  they  were  almost  reduced  to  despair.  Na- 
poleon's power  had  now  nearly  touched  the  summit  of  its  greatness, 
and  had  he  been  contented  with  what  he  had  already  acquired,  it  might 
have  been  permanent ;  but  his  restless  ambition  hurried  him  soon  into 
an  unprincipled  contest,  which  terminated  in  his  overthrow. 

Sbctiov  in. — The  Frtnch  Jnioasion  of  Spain. 

Aftbr  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  it  was  generally  believed  that  Napoleon 
would  endeavor  to  enforce  the  Berlin  decrees  by  excluding  the  British 
from  the  navigation  of  the  Sound,  and  that  he  would  probably  avail  him- 
self of  the  Danish  navy  to  execute  his  old  project  of  an  invasion.  To 
prevent  such  an  enterprise,  a  powerful  armament  was  sent  against  Den- 
nuurk,  which  had  hitherto  remained  neutral  in  the  contest.  An  imperi- 
ous demand  for  the  instant  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet  and  naval  stores, 
to  be  retained  as  a  deposite  by  the  English  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  being  peremptorily  rejected,  the  Danes  were  briskly  attacked  by 
land  and  sea.  Afler  Copenhagen  had  been  furiously  bombarded  for 
four  days,  the  Danish  court  was  constrained  to  submit  to  the  demands 
of  the  British,  and  the  fleet  was  removed,  while  the  indignant  people 
could  scarcely  be  prevented  from  avenging  the  national  insult  even  by 
the  presence  of  a  superior  force. 

The  attack  on  Denmaik  furnished  the  Russian  emperor  with  a  pre- 
text for  fiiifilling  the  promises  he  made  to  Napoleon  at  Tilsit,  and  break- 
ing oflf  his  connexion  with  Great  Britain.  He  complained  in  strong 
language  of  the  disregard  which  England  had  ever  shown  for  the  rights 
of  neutral  powers,  and  the  unscrupulous  use  that  had  been  made  of  her 
naval  supremacy,  and  many  of  the  maritime  states  seconded  his  remon- 
strances. A  second  fleet  was  saved  from  the  grasp  of  the  French  by  a 
less  unjustiEable  proceeding  than  the  attack  on  Denmark.  Napoleon 
issued  one  of  his  imperious  edicts,  that  "  the  house  of  Braganza  had 
ceased  to  reign,"  and  to  enforce  it,  sent  an  army  to  occupy  Portugal. 
The  prince-regent  of  that  country,  at  the  instigation  of  the  British,  ss^ed 
with  the  Portuguese  fleet  for  Rio  Janeiro,  where  he  resolved  to  hold 
his  court  until  peace  was  restored.  As  a  retaliation  for  the  Berlin  de- 
crees, the  British  government  issued  orders  in  council,  restraining  the 
trade  of  neutrals  with  France,  and  all  countries  subservient  to  its  power. 
^  Against  these  regulations  the  government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica protested  loudly,  and  their  remonstrances  assumed  a '  very  angry 
character,  which  threatened  speedy  hostilities.  An  attack  made  on  an 
American  frigate,  whose  captain  refused  to  submit  to  having  his  ship 
searched  by  an  English  vessel  of  inferior  force,  was  resented  as  a  na- 
tional insult ;  a  proclamation  was  issued,  excluding  all  armed  British 
ships  from  the  haxbors  and  waters  of  the  United  States ;  and  an  embargo 
was  laid  on  British  commerce. 

While  the  policy  of  the  orders  in  council,  and  the  proffered  mediation 
of  Austria  to  effect  the  restoration  of  tranquillity,  were  warmly  discussed 
in  the  British  parliament,  events  were  occurrmg  in  Spain  which  gave 
the  war  an  entirely  new  character  and  direction. 
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The  annals  of  the  world  coiild  scarcely  supply  a  parallel  to  tbe  pfc* 
tuie  of  degradation  which  the  Spanish  <;oiirt  presented  at  this  penod. 
Charles,  the  imbecile  king,  was  the  dupe  of  a  faithless  y^ife  and  an  un- 
principled minister;  this  unworthy  favorite  had  been  taised,  by  thi9 
queen's  partiality,  from  an  humble  station  to  the  hig^hest  rank ;  Godoy, 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  as  he  was  called,  had  neither  abilities  for  the  high 
office  with  which  he  was  invested,  nor  striength  of  mind  to  support  his 
elevation ;  he  excluded  Ferdinand,  the  heir  apparent,  from  all  share  in 
the  government,  and  thus  provoked  the  resentment  of  a  prince  who  was 
a^  ambitious  of  power  as  he  was  unfit  to  possess  it.     But  Ferdinand's 
evil  dispositions  were  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Spanilirds,  and  when  Go- 
doy  attempted  to  ruin  him  by  an  accusation  of  treason,  the  people  showed' 
such  discontent  that  Charles  was  forced  to  consent  to  his  son's  libera- 
tion.   Napoleon  won  Godoy's  support  by  proposing  a  partition  of  the 
peninsula,  part  of  which  should  be  assigned  to  the  royil  minion,  as  an 
mdependent  sovereignty,  and  he  thus  obt^dned  the  means  of  pouring  a 
large  body  of  troops  into  Spain,  and  occupying  the  principal  fortresses. 
Charles,  intimidated  by  these  proceedings,  meditated  flight  to  Spanish 
America,  but  finally  resolved  to  resign  ms  crown  to  Ferdinand  (a.  n. 
1808).     By  the  intrigues  of  the  Fretich,  Charles  was  indilced  to  disa- 
vow nis  abdication,  while  Ferdinand  wai  led  to  expect  a  recognition  of 
his  royal  title  from  the  emperor  Napoleon.     Deluded  by  snch  represen- 
tations, he  proceeded  to  Bayonne,  where  he  was  contemptuously  in- 
formed that  '*  the  Bourbons  had  ceased  to  teign  f*  and  on  his  rel^Mal  to 
resign  his  claims  for  the  petty  kingdom  of  £trurra,  he  wa^  guarded  as  a 
prisoner.    A  fierce  riot  m  Madrid,  Occasioned  by  preparations  for  the 
removal  of  the  Spanish  princes  t6  France,  was  cruelly  punished  by 
Murat,  who  massacred  multitudes  of  the  unarmed  populace.    8bon  after, 
Charles,  accompanied  by  his  queen,  proceeded  to  Bayonne,  and  formally 
abdicated  his  crown  in  favor  of  Napoleon.     Ferdinand;  datmted  by  in- 
telligence of  the  massacre  at  Madrid,  pursued  die  same  course ;  and  the 
French  emperor  summoned  his  brother  Joseph  from  the  throne  of  Na- 
ples, to  occupy  that  of  Spain.    The  Neapolitan  kingdom  t^as  given  to 
Murat,  whose  eminent  services  to  the  French  emperor  were  liot  over- 
paid, even  by  the  splendid  donation  of  a  crown.     Many  df  the  Spanish 
nobles  tamely  acquiesced  in  this  arrangement,  but  the  great  bulk  df  the 
nation  rejected  the  intruding  sovereign,  and  prefparations  to  maintaftt 
Spanish  independence  were  made  in  the  principal  provinces.   Andalusia 
took  the  lead  :  Ferdinand  VII.  was  proclaimed  in'  Seville,  war  declared 
against  Napoleon,  and  a  junta,  or  council,  chosen  to  direct  the  affiiirs 
of  the  government.     A  French  squadron,  which  had  been  stationed  in 
the  bay  of  Cadiz,  wais  forced  to  surrender  to  a  Spanish  flotilla ;  but  tbia 
would  not  have  happened  if  the  port  had  not  been  at  the  same  time 
blockaded  by  the  British  fleet. 

^  In  every  province  not  occupied  by  French  troops,  the  aidult  poptfla- 
tion  offered  military  service  to  the  duiSeren}  juntas  ;  tibie  English  sent 
large  supplies  a(  arms  and  ammunition,  and  released  all  their  Spdidslt 
prisoners-of-war,  a  seasonable  reinforcement  to  the  patriotic 'armies.  In 
their  first  contests  with  the  invaders,  the  Spaniards  obtained  considera- 
ble success ;  Marshal  Moncey  was  repulsed  iVom  Valencia  with  great 
loss,  and  Marshal  Dupont,  with  eight  thousand  men,  was  ffn'ced  to  attr- 
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render  to  ihei  pat^bi  gener&I,  Castanos  (July  20).  On  the  very  i^f 
that  this  unfavorable  event  occurred,  the  intrusive  monarch  made  his 
tiiutnphal  entr^  into  Madrid.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  however,  had  neither 
the  firmnesd  nor  courage  of  his  brother  Napoleon ;  the  moment  he  heard 
of  Dupont's  surrender,  he  plundered  the  treasury  and  royal  palaces  of 
their  most  valuable  contents,  and  fled  to  Burg6s. 

A  bold  eiamjile  df  Spanish  heroism  directed  Che  attention  6f  all  Eu- 
rope to  the  struggle  iu  the  peninsula.  The  citizens  of  Saragossa,  dis- 
trusting the  fidelity  of  the  captain-general  of  Aragon,  deposed  him,  and 
chose  for  their  leader  D(5n  Joseph  Palafox,  a  nobleman  of  dauntless 
coumge,  thbtigh  destitute  of  military  experience.  Their  city  was  al- 
most destitute  df  defences,  they  had  6ni^  a  mere  handful  of  regular  sol- 
diers in  the  garrison,  and  they  had  a  very  limited  supply  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  Notwithstanding  these  disadvantages,  they  sternly  refused 
to  admit  the  French,  and  prepared  for  a  desperate  resistance.  All  classes 
were  animated  with  the  same  spirit ;  the  monks  manufactured  gunpow- 
der and  prepared  cartridges,  llhe  women  shared  the  toil  of  raising  forti- 
fications— even  the  children  lent  their  feeble  aid  in  such  labor  as  was 
m)t  beyond  their  strength.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  French  soldiers 
were  daunted  by  such  an  heroic  population.  Afler  a  long  and  sangui- 
nary contest  they  abandoned  the  ^iegB,  leaving  Saragossa  in  ruins,  but 
immortalized  by  the  patriotic  courage  that  had  enabled  its  Undisciplined 
citizens  to  triumph  over  a  regular  army. 

The  spirit  of  resistance  soon  extended  to  Portugal :  the  people  of 
Oporto  rose  in  a  body,  seized  and  imprisoned  all  the  French  they  could 
find,  and  foirm^d  a  junta  under  the  superintendence  of  the  bishop.  A 
British  forc6  commanded  by  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  stimulated  and  pro- 
tected these  patriotic  exertions.  A  French  division,  posted  at  Roleia 
to  terrify  the  insurgents,  was  driven  fVom  its  poditidh  by  the  allied  forces, 
and  the  north  of  Portugal  delivered  from  the  invaders.  Marshal  Junot 
collected  all  the  forces  at  his  disposal  to  drive  back  the  English ;  he 
found  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  at  Vimi^ta,  and  immediately  attacked  his 
lines  (Augusi  21).  Afler  a  brief  but  vigorous  struggle,  the  French 
were  defeated  and  dtiven  in  confusion  toward  Lisbon.  Scarcely  had 
the  victory. been  won,  when  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  was  superseded  by 
Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple,  who  concluded  a  convention  with  Jundt  for  the 
evacuation  of  Portugal,  on  terms  that  Were  generally  regarded  as  too 
favotable  to  the  French  after  their  recent  defeat. 

While  Napoleon  was  pursuing  his  ambitious  designs  against  Spain, 
Aletitnder  of  Rtissia  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Sweden,  undertaken  in 
an  equally  Unjust  and  aggressive  spirit.  The  English  sent  an  army  un- 
der Sir  John  Moore  to  assist  their  ally,  but  that  general  refusing  to 
submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  eccentric,  or  perhaps  the  insane  Gustavtis, 
soon  returned  hom^.  Though  the  Swedes  fought  With  gre&t  courag'e, 
they  were  uUable  to  resist  the  overwhelhiing  force  of  the  Russians,  es- 
pecially as  the  limited  resources  of  Sweden  were  wasted  by  Gustavus 
in  senseless  and  impracticable  enterpYlses.  At  length  the  l^iv^edes  gre# 
weaty  of  a  sovereign  whose  conduct  threatened  the  ruin  of  their  country. 
He  was  arrested  by  some  df  his  oflicer&,  deposed,  and  the  crown  trans- 
ferred to  the  duke  of  Sudermania,  who  todk  the  title  of  Charles  XIU. 
(a.  d.  1609).    The  new  monarch  was  forced  to  purchase  p6a;c6  fir^* 
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Russia  by  the  cession  of  Finland,  and  tke  exclusion  of  Btituih  resaels 
from  the  ports  of  Sweden. 

The  Spaniards  soon  found  that  a  central  govemment  was  necessary 
to  the  success  of  their  operations ;  the  different  juntas,  therefore,  chose 
deputies  who  formed  a  supreme  junta  for  the  general  conduct  of  the  war. 
The  marquis  de  hi  Romana,  who  had  commanded  a  large  body  of  Spaa« 
iards  employed  by  the  French  in'  Holstein,  was  enabled  to  return  home 
with  his  troops,  by  British  aid,  and  take  a  share  in  the  defence  of  his 
country.  But  the  want  of  concert  among  the  Spanish  leaders,  and  of 
disciphne  among  the  soldiers,  rendered  them  unable  to  cope  with  the 
French  ;  they  were  severely  defeated  at  Durango,  Reynosa,  and  Tude- 
la,  and  Napoleon  soon  appeared  in  Spain  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
and  fifly  thousand  men  (a.  d.  1808). 

A  very  exaggerated  notion  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Spaniards  appears 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  English  ministers.  They  ordered  Sir  John 
Moore  to  advance  with  the  British  forces  in  Portugal  to  the  aid  of  the, 
patriot  armies,  but  do  not  seem  to  have  sufficiently  investigated  the  ob* 
stacles  by  which  his  march  was  impeded.  When  Sir  John  Moore  en* 
tered  Spain,  he  found  that  the  French  were  everywhere  victorious,  and 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  such  active  co-operation  from  the  Span- 
iards as  would  enable  him  to  turn  the  scale.  Afler  some  hesitation, 
finding  himself  in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  he  retired  rather  precipi- 
tately into  Gallicia.  The  English  soldiers,  in  their  retreat,  displayed 
great  courage  whenever  they  were  attacked  by  the  French  ;  but  in  other 
respects,  their  conduct  was  so  disorderly  that  it  was  stigmatized  by  the 
general  himself  as  disgraceful.  At  length  a  halt  was  made  at  Corunna, 
where  the  troops  remained  until  the  transports  prepared  for  their  em- 
barkation could  arrive  from  Vigo.  In  this  position  they  were  attacked 
by  the  French ;  but  the  English  soldiers,  though  dispirited  by  their  late 
retreat,  and  worn  down  by  fatigue,  compelled  the  enemy  to  retire.  Sir 
John  Moore  was  mortally  wounded  in  this  battle,  and  was  buried  on  the 
field.  The  embarkation  of  the  army  was  very  feebly  resisted,  and 
though  the  British  gained  no  honor  by  the  campaign,  its  conclusion  im- 
pressed the  enemy  with  greater  respect  for  English  patience  and  valor 
than  they  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  entertain. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1809*,  the  possession  of  Spain  seemed 
assured  to  Napoleon,  but  neither  the  Spaniards  nor  the  British  despaired 
of  final  success.  The  English  parliament  readily  voted  the  necessary 
supplies  for  the  defence  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  reinforcements  were 
sent  to  the  peninsula.  About  the  same  time,  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  York  was  accused  of  having  connived  at  some  abuses  in  the 
command  of  the  ^nny ;  he  was  acquitted  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
house  of  commons,  but  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  resign  his  situation,  and 
Sir  David  Dundas  was  appointed  commander-in-chief. 

Austria  once  more  resolved  to  try  the  hazards  of  war.  The  emperor 
Francis  was  induced  to  take  this  precipitate  step  by  the  harsh  remon- 
strances and  menaces  of  Napoleon.  Taking  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  the  large  body  of  French  troops  employed  in  Spain,  the  archduke 
Charles  entered  Bavaria  and  took  possession  of  Munich.  But  the  rapid 
measures  of  Bonaparte  bafiled  the  Austrian  calculations  ;  he  speedily 
collected  a  large  army  and  defeated  the  archduke  at  Eckmuhl,  so  se- 
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▼erely,  that  he  was  compelled  ta  cross  the  Danybe.  Vienna  was  thib 
opened  to  the  conqueror,  .and  Napoleon  took  possession  of  that  capital. 
The  archduke  was  still  undismayed ;  he  attacked  the  French  in  their 
positions  at  Asperne  and  Essling.  The  battle  was  very  sanguinary  and 
obstinate ;  it  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  the  Austrians,  but  they  had 
suffered  such  severe  loss  that  they  were  unable  U^  profit  by  their  victory. 
The  failure  of  the  archduke  John,  in  Italy,  more  than  counterbalanced 
the  success  of  the  Austrians  at  Aspeme,  and  was  the  chief  cause  of 
their  final  overthrow  at  Wagram  (July  5).  It  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  within  reasonable  limits  the  various  conflicts  that  terminated 
in  this  result ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Austrians  were  driven  from  all 
their  positions,  forced  to  retreat  in  confusion,  and  only  saved  from  total 
ruiu  by  an  armistice. 

The  Tyrolese  and  Yoralbergers  had  been  transferred  to  the  king  of 
Bavaria  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg,  but  their  national  privileges  and  im- 
munities had  been  guarantied  by  the  articles  of  pacification.  But  Maxi- 
milian Joseph  was  as  regardless  of  a  compact  as  his  master  Napoleon  ; 
he  violated  the  Tyrolese  constitution  without  scruple,  crushed  the  peas- 
ants with  severe  taxes,  and  punished  remonstrances  as  seditious.  The 
Tyrolese  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  Austrian  war  to  raise  the  standard 
of  revolt ;  success  attended  their  early  operations,  and  the  Bavarians 
were  expelled  from  the  principal  towns.  A  French  army  entered  the 
country  and  laid  it  waste  with  fire  and  aword ;  but  the  Tyrolese,  ani- 
mated by  an  heroic  peasant  named  Hoffer,  expelled  the  invaders  once 
more,  and  secured  a  brief  interval  of  tranquillity.  When,  the  total  de- 
feat of  the  Austrians  at  Wagram  compelled  the  emperor  Francis  to  ac- 
cept peace  on  any  terms,  the  Tyrolese  were  assailed  by  overwhelming 
forces  I  they  made  a  desperate  resistance,  but  the  French  and  Bavarian 
columns  penetrated  their  fastnesses,  desolated  the  land  with  fire  and> 
sword,  and  punished  the  leading  patriots  as  rebels.  Hoffer  was  taken 
ptrisoner  and  put  to  death  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial ;  Mayer, 
another  gallant  chieftain,  shared  the  same  fate,  and  the  green  hills  of 
Tyrol  were  again  subjected  to  Bavarian  tyranny. 

Several  efforts  were  made  in  Germany  to  shake  off  the  French  yoke. 
Schill,  who  commanded  a  regiment  ia  the  Prussian  service,  collected  a 
considerable  force  and  harassed  the  French  detachments  in  Saxony  and 
Westphalia,  but  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  some  Dutch  and  Danish 
troops,  near  Strabund.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  made  a  bold  effort  to 
recover  his  hereditary  dominions,  but  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Ausf 
trians  he  despaired  of  success,  and  sought  refuge  in  England.  The 
archduke  Fexdiqand  invaded  Saxony,  while  Napoleon's  brother  Jerome 
trembled  for  the  security  of  his  Westphalian  throne,  in  consequence  of 
the  progress  of  General  Kienmayer.  Bui  the  success  of  Napoleon  in 
Austria  frustrated  the  exertions  of  the  patriots  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
especially  as  no  effort  was  made  to  send  them  support  from  England. 

The  attention  of  the  British  ministry  was  occupied  by  an  expedition 
of  a  very  different  nature,  for  which  Uie  most  ample  preparations  were 
made.  A  fleet  of  thirty-seven  sail-of-the-line,  twenty *nine  ships  of 
inferior  rate,  besides  smaU  crafl,  and  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men, 
were  sent  to  the  island  of  Welcheren,  on  the  coast  of  Holland.  After 
many  delays,  the  fort  of  Flushing  was  besieged  and  taken ;  but  Antwerp, 
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wldoh  was  the  great  al>|«ct  of  attsck,  Itad,  m  ihe  meantime,  been  se- 
cured, and  the  eomraanders  despaired  of  sirecees.  8oon  afterward  the 
pestilential  climate  6f  Walcheren  spread  disease  through  the  British 
army  and  nary ;  the  greater  part  of  the  forces  retmned  to  England ;  the 
progress  of  the  disease  soon  rendered  the  remoral  of  the  remainder  ne- 
cessary, and  the  only  rfsult  of  iMs  costly  armament  was  the  destnictioa 
of  the  fortifications  of  Flushing.  Their  nayal  successes  in  some  de* 
gree  consoled  the  English  for  this  disappointment.  Lord  Cochrane  de- 
stmyed  four  vessels,  forming  part  of  a  French  squadron,  in  Basqne- 
r6ads,  and  irreparably  injured  several  others ;  Lord  Collingwood  was 
similarly  successful  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  French  were  deprived 
of  their  remaining  colonies  in  the  West  Indies. 

Some  European  islands,  especially  those  called  the  Ionian,  were 
added  to  the  British  dominions,  a  proceeding  which  gave  some  offence 
to  the  new  sultan  of  Turkey,  Mahmoud  II.,  who  had  been  elevated  to 
the  throne  on  the  deposition  of  his  cousin  Selim  aiid  his  half-brother 
Mustapha.  But  the  progress  of  the  Russian  arms  induced  Mahmoud 
to  court  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  and  jealousy  of  the  same  power 
inclined  the  Persian  shah  to  renew  his  former  friendly  connexions  witii 
England. 

Though  the  Russian  emperor  did  not  join  Napoleon  in  the  war 
against  Austria,  he  received  a  share  of  the  provinces  which  Francis 
was  forced  to  resign,  in  order  to  purchase  peace.  But  tfaoufi[h  the  Aus- 
trian emperor  was  compelled  to  make  many  great  and  painful  sacrifices, 
he  obtained  more  favorable  conditions  than  had  been  anticipated  ;  and 
Napoleon  received  general  praise  for  the  moderation  with  which  he 
used  his  victory.  The  secret  cause  of  this  affected  generosity  was 
subsequently  revealed,  and  proved  that  it  resulted  from  a  plan  for 
more  effectually  securing  his  despotism  over  Europe. 

After  the  retreat  of  the  British  from  Corunna,  the  French  seemed  to 
have  permanentiiy  secured  possession  of  Spain.  Though  the  marquis 
de  la  Romana  and  the  duke  del  infeintado  held  out  against  the  invaders, 
yet  Saragossa  was  taken,  in  spite  of  the  heroic  resistance  of  its  inhab- 
itants ;  ^  and  Soult  having  invaded  Portugal,  made  himself  master  of 
Oporto.  Victor  also  advanced  toward  the  same  country,  and,  on  his 
march,  overthrew  the  Spanish  army  of  Estremadura.  But  Oporto  was 
soon  recovered  by  a  British  force  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  and  the 
removal  of  a  large  body  of  the  French  to  take  part  in  the  Austrian  war 
revived  the  courage  of  the  Spaniards.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  beKeving 
it  possiUe  to  str^e  an  important  blow  befbre  the  Predch  grand  army 
could  be  reinforced,  boldly,  and  perhaps  rashly,  advanced  into  Spain. 
He  was  attacked  at  Talavera  (July  28),  by  the  united  forces  of  Jour- 
dan,  Victor,  and  Sebastiani,  who  were  rather  the  masters  than  the  ser- 
vants of  the  nominal  king,  Joe^pfh  Bonaparte.  British  valor  has  rarely 
been  more  nobly  displayed  than  in  this  engagement ;  the  French  were 
beaicen  back  at  every  fiAtA,  and  had  the  Spaniards  displayed  the  same 
oourage  and  teal  as  tb^ir  allies,  the  retreat  might  have  been  changed 
into  a  total  nmt.  The  misconduct  of  the  Spaniards^  indeed,  deprived 
the  English  of  ll^  chief  fruits  of  t^ir  victory ;  they  were  soon  com- 
p^«fd  to  act  only  on  the  defensive,  and  to  retrett  slowly  toward  tho 
of  Pcortttgal.    N<Mr  were  the  patriots  more  successful  in  odxer 
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qnaiteis ;  they  did  not,  howoTer,  despair,  and  the  supreme  junta  pnb- 
^hed  a  spirited  proclamation,  animating  the  national  courage,  and  con- 
voking an  assembly  of  the  cortes  or  estates  of  the  realm,  to  form  a 
£9^d  constitutional  goremmeat.  <- 

Th^  celebration  of  the  fiflieth  anniversary  of  the  king's  accession 
diffused  joy  through  England.  About  the  same  time  the  death  of  the 
ivUfie  of  Portland,  and  soipe  dissensions  in  the  cabinet,  led  to  a  partial 
change  in  the  ministry.  Mr.  Perceval  was  appointed  premier,  and  sev- 
eral angry  debates  ensued  in  both  houses  of  parliament.  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  ministry  failed  in  procuring  a  condemnation  of  the  Wal- 
cberen  expedition ;  but,  during  the  discussion,  party  spirit  raged  with 
g^at  violence,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  having  assailed  the  privileges 
of  the  house  of  commons  in  very  unmeasured  terms,  was  ordered  to  be 
coqamitled  to  the  Tower.  He  declared  his  intention  to  resist  the  war- 
rant, hut  was  arrested  and  oomautted  to  the  Tower  hy  a  military  force. 
The  soldittps,  on  their  return,  were  assaulted  by  the  mob,  and  a  riot 
ensued,  in  which  several  lives  were  lost.  At  the  close  of  the  session, 
the  popular  baropet  was  liberated,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  he  brought 
actions  Dor  what  he  regarded  as  an  illegal  arrest,  against  the  speaker 
and  the  serjeant-at-arms,  but  the  court  of  King's  Bench  disallowed  his 
claims,  and  supported  the  {nivileges  of  the  house  of  commons. 

These  ebullitions  of  party  violence  did  not  weaken  the  British  cabi- 
net, though  they  induced  the  enemies  of  England  to  believe  the  coun- 
try on  the  verge  of  a  convulsion.  France  was  sf^rently  tranquil,  and 
NiqpAleon  revealed  the  secret  of  his  moderation  at  Vienna,  by  procuring 
A  divorce  from  the  eraperess  Josephine,  the  faithful  companion  of  his 
former  ibrtunes,  and  offering  his  hand  to  the  archdutchess  Mauria  Louisa, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  (a.  d.  1810).  This  marhage,  which 
seemed  permancAtly  to  estab^sh  Bonaparte's  power,  became  eventually 
the  principal  cause  of  his  ruin,  fpr  it  alarmed  all  the  northern  powers, 
and  especially  the  Russians,  who  justly  feared  that  Napoleon,  secured 
by  ibe  Austrian  alUmice,  would  strive  to  make  himself  abac^ute  master 
of  Europe.  His  arbitrary  conduct  to  Holland  justified  these  suspi- 
cions ;  he  removed  his  bopther  from  the  throne  of  that  country,  and  an- 
nexed it  as  a  province  to  France. 

The  disputes  respecting  the  trade  of  neutrals,  between  England  and 
Ajfoerica,  began  to  assume  a  very  hostile  aspect,  and  it  was  feared  that 
war  could  not  long  be  delayed.  But  public  attention  was  diverted  from 
this  subject  to  the  struggle  in  Portugal,  where  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
who  had  recently  been  created  Lord  Welling^m)  iidbly  sustained  the 
honor  of  the  Engliah  aixps.  The  French  army,  stronglV  reinforced, 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  Massena,  ponce  of  Essling ;  the 
fortresses  of  Astorga,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Almeida,  were  captured ; 
Loi^  Wellington  retired  slowly  before  a  superior  fopiice,  9!f^  Massena 
flattered  himself  that  he  would  ^oo^  obtain  posshe9|ion  oif  Lisbon.  His 
presumption  was  first  checked  at  Busaoo,  where  the  British  made  a 
stand  find  inflicted  a  sev.ere  check  on  their  assailants  ;•  but  the  hopes 
of  the  French  were  completely  destroyed  when  they  aaw  Lord  Wel- 
Imgton  take  up  his  position  in  the  foiwidable  lines  of  Torres  Y^drm. 
Not  during  to  advance,  and  asbamed  to  retreat,  Massena  remained  lor 
nor^  than  a  month  wfitching  his  cautious  a^v^rasfy,  and  loaing  duw* 
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sands  of  his  men  by  disease  or  desertion.  He  at  length  retreated  to 
Sontsreniy  bnt  thongh  he  receired  a  large  reinforeemeiit,  he  did  not 
Tenture  to  resume  offensive  operations. 

A  desultory  war  was  maintained  in  Spain ;  the  patriot  armies  were 
usually  defeated  in  regular  engagements,  hut  the  invaders  were  severely 
harassed  by  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  guerilla  paities ;  convoys  were 
intercepted,  stragglers  cut  off,  and  outposts  exposed  to  constant  danger. 
Cadiz,  the  residence  of  the  supreme  junta  and  the  seat  of  government, 
was  besieged,  but  the  strength  of  its  works  and  the  ease  widi  which 
relief  was  obtained  by  sea,  prevented  the  French  from  making  any 
progress  in  its  reduction.  The  cortes  assembled  in  this  city  and  framed 
a  form  of  constitutional  government,  which,  however,  had  many  violent 
opponents  among  the  higher  orders  of  the  nobility  and  clergy. 

Most  of  the  French  and  Dutch  colonies  in  the  Indian  seas  were 
subdued,  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Minto,  the  govemer-general  of 
India,  a  nobleman  whose  judicious  administration  of  affairs  in  the  east, 
not  only  extended  the  British  dominions  in  the  east,  but  suppressed  a 
dangerous  mutiny  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  occasioned  by  the  adop- 
tion of  economical  regulations,  which  curtailed  the  allowances  made  to 
officers  in  the  company's  service. 

In  the  north  of  Europe,  little  of  moment,  in  war,  occurred;  die 
Danes  and  Russians  had  some  trivial  naval  engagements  with  EngUsh 
vessels ;  but  Sweden  was  the  theatre  of  a  most  extraordinary  revolu- 
tion, which,  for  a  time,  added  her  to  the  enemies  of  England.  The 
crown  prince  died  suddenly,  not  without  some  suspicion  of  poison, 
and  the  Swedish  senate  tendered  the  succession  to  Charles  John  Ber- 
nadotte,  one  of  Napoleon's  most  celebrated  marshals,  who  had  won  their 
favor  by  the  leniency  and  prudence  he  displayed  some  years  before  in 
the  noith  of  Germany.  Bemadotte  accepted  the  offer,  to  the  secret 
annoyance  of  Napoleon,  who  had  long  been  jealous  of  his  military  fame 
and  independent  spirit. 

•  Civilised  Europe  might  now  be  said  to  be  arrayed  against  Great 
Britain,  but  the  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  did  not  sink.  Its  sovereign, 
afflicted  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  favorite  daughter,  was  seized  by  the 
disease  under  which  he  had  formerly  suffered,  and  fell  into  a  state  of 
mental  derangement,  from  which  he  never  afterward  recovered  (a.  d. 
1811).  The  prince  of  Wales  was  appointed  regent,  under  restrictions 
similar  to  those  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1789,  but  these  were  subse- 
quently removed  when  it  was  found  that  he  intended  steadily  to  pursue 
his  father's  system  of  policy. 

It  was  not  long  before  Lord  Wellington  reaped  the  fruits  of  his 
prudent  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  Portugal.  Massena  was 
forced  to  retreat  from  Santarem,  but  before  he  evacuated  the  country, 
he  ravaged  it  in  the  most  frightful  manner,  destroying  many  noble 
monuments  of  architecture  in  mere  wantonness.  The  British  parlia- 
ment voted  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  relief  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  a  liberal  subscription  for  the  same  purpose  was 
formed  by  private  liberality.  Almeida  was  the  only  town  in  Portugal 
retained  by  the  French ;  it  was  blockaded  by  the  allies,  and  Massena's 
efforts  to  relieve  it  led  to  the  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onor.  The  engage- 
ment was  severe,  but  British  valor  triumphed ;  the  garrison  of  Almeida, 
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disheartened  by  the  defeat  of  their  coimtiymen,  evacuated  the  place,  and 
Portugal  was  delivered  from  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 

The  liberation  of  Spain  was  a  more  difficult  task,  and  it  was  ren- 
dered still  more  so  by  the  surrender  of  Badajoz  to  Marshal  Soult,  afler 
a  very  brief  and  ineffective  defence.  Lord  Wellington  sent  Sir  William 
Beresford  to  recover  this  important  place,  but  the  advance  of  the  French 
from  Seville,  compelled  that  general  to  raise  the  siege.  The  united 
forces  of  the  British  and  Spanish  encountered  the  French  at  Albuera, 
and  gained  an  important  victory ;  Badajoz  was  once  more  invested,  but 
the  approach  of  Soult  on  one  side  and  Marmont  on  the  other,  induced 
Lord  Wellington  to  retire  beyond  the  Tagus.  But  in  his  anxiety  to 
save  Badajoz,  Soult  had  so  much  weakened  the  force  which  blockaded 
Cadiz,  that  the  Spaniards  resolved  to  hazard  an  expedition  against  the 
invading  armies  in  Andalusia.  General  La  Pena,  aided  by  the  British 
lieutenant-general,  Graham,  undertook  to  direct  these  operations,  and 
great  hopes  were  entertained  of  success.  But  though  Graham  obtained 
a  brilliant  victory  at  Barossa,  over  Marshal  Victor,  no  efforts  were  made 
to  follow  up  his  success.  In  the  other  Spanish  provinces,  the  patriotic 
armies  were  still  more  unfortunate ;  Mina,  indeed,  from  his  mountains, 
threatened  and  harassed  the  invaders,  but  the  other  Spanish  leaders 
showed  themselves  equally  deficient  in  courage  and  conduct.  Neither 
did  all  the  expected  advantages  result  from  the  assembling  of  the  cortes  ; 
they  prepared,  indeed,  a  constitutional  code,  which,  however,  was 
scarcely  suited  to  the  Spanish  people  ;  but  they  maintained  the  onerous 
restrictions  on  the  colonial  trade,  and  thus  gave  deep  offence  to  the 
South  American  provinces,  and  drove  them  to  organize  plans  for  self- 
government. 

In  other  quarters  the  war  was  more  favorable  to  British  interests ; 
the  island  of  Java  was  wrested  from  the  Dutch  ;  several  flotillas  were 
destroyed  by  English  frigates  in  the  Italian  seas,  and  an  attempt  made 
by  the  Danes  to  recover  the  island  of  Anholt,  in  the  Baltic,  was 
defeated  by  the  gallant  garrison.  Sweden  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  at  war  with  Great  Britain ;  Bemadotte  soon  discovered  that  sub- 
serviency to  France  was  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  his  adopted 
country,  and  he  secretly  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Russian 
emperor  for  restoring  their  mutual  independence.  But  Alexander  was 
still  too  deeply  engaged  in  pursuing  the  favorite  policy  of  the  czars,  and 
establishing  the  supremacy  of  Russia  on  both  sides  of  the  Black  sea, 
at  the  expense  of  Tiurkey  and  Persia.  His  success  was  far  from  an- 
swering his  expectations ;  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Caucacus  severely 
harassed  the  invaders  of  Asiatic  Turkey ;  and  though  Kutusoff  was 
more  successful  on  the  European  side,  his  acquisitions  were  obtained 
by  a  very  disproportionate  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.  The  dis- 
organized state  of  the  Turkish  provinces  prevented  the  sultan  from  effec- 
tively defending  his  dominions  ;  in  most  of  them  a  military  aristocracy 
had  usurped  the  chief  power  of  the  state,  and  in  Egypt  especially,  the 
Mameluke  beys  acted  as  independent  princes.  Mohammed  Ali,  pacha 
of  Egypt,  finding  that  the  beys  would  not  submit  to  his  power,  and  fear- 
ing the  hazards  of  civil  war,  invited  them  to  a  banquet,  where  they 
were  all  ruthlessly  massacred.    The  sultan  applauded  this  perfidy,  but 
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ere  long  he  found  Mohammed  All  a  more  dattgerous  snliiject  than  tbf 

turbulent  lords  whom  he  had  removed. 

The  mental  disease  of  George  III.  showed  no  symptoms  of  improva- 
ment,  and  as  the  time  approached  when  the  restrictions  imposed  on  tha 
authority  of  the  prince  regent  would  expire,  some  anxiety  was  felt  about 
the  probable  fate  of  the  ministry.  But  the  prince  regent  had  become 
reconciled  to  the  cabinet,  and  ailer  a  faint  effort  to  gain  the  support  of 
Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  it  was  resolved  that  no  change  should  be 
made  in  the  government  (a.  d.  1812).  At  a  later  period  in  the  year, 
negotiations  were  resumed,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Perceval ;  the  premier  was  shot  in  the  lobby  of  the  house  of  commons, 
by  Bellingham,  a  merchant,  who  believed  that  the  ministers  had  shown 
indifference  to  his  fancied  claims  on  the  Russian  government.  After 
some  delay,  the  old  cabinet  was  reconstructed,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  earl  of  Liverpool,  and  the  plans  for  forming  a  united  administration 
were  abandoned. 

Lord  William  Bentinck,  the  British  minister  in  SicOy,  strenuously 
exerted  himself  to  remedy  the  evils  which  the  imbecility  of  the  king 
and  the  tyranny  of  the  queen  had  introduced  into  the  government  of 
that  island.  He  succeeded  in  procuring  the  establishment  of  a  consti- 
tution similar  to  that  of  Britain  ;  and  the  island  be£aii  to  enjoy  peace 
and  prosperity  in  a  greater  degree  than  had  been  experienced  for  severifl 
centuries. 

A  change  in  the  Spanish  constitution  revived  the  courage  of  the 
nation  ;  a  pew  regency,  the  promulgation  of  the  constitutional  code, 
and  various  reforms  in  the  different  branches  of  the  administration, 
gave  fresh  spirit  to  the  Spaniards,  and  inspired  hopes  of  final  success. 
Lord  Wellington  ppened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo ;  the  capture  of  this  important  fortress  was  followed  by  that 
of  Badajoz,  but  the  victors  suffered  severe  loss  of  both  places.  Wel- 
lington, who  had  been  created  an  earl  for  these  exploits,  next  marched 
against  lytarmont,  and  took  the  important  city  of  Salamanca.  Mar- 
mont,  strengthened  by  large  reinforcements,  hoped  npt  only  to  defeat 
the  British,  but  to  intercept  their  retreat.  As  he  extended  his  lines 
for  this  purpose,  Wellington  seized  the  favorable  opportuni^,  and, 
pouring  his  whole  force  on  the  weakened  divisions,  gained  the  most 
,  complete  victory  that  the  allies  had  yet  won  in  the  peninsula.  Indeed 
if  the  Spaniards  had  displayed  the  same  energy  as  the  British  and  the 
Portuguese,  Marmont's  entire  army  would  have  been  ruined.  Still  the 
immediate  results  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca  were  very  great ;  Madrid 
was  evacuated  by  the  intrusive  king  Joseph ;  the  blockade  of  Cadiz  was 
raised  ;  and  the  city  of  Seville  was  taken  by  Colonel  Skerret  and  the 
Spanish  general  La  Cruz. 

The  failure  of  the  British  at  the  siege  of  Burgos,  the  want  of  con- 
cert in  the  Spanish  councils,  and  the  great  reinforcements  received  by 
the  French,  compelled  Wellington  to  resign  the  fruits  of  his  victory ;  he 
r.etired  leisurely  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  and  firmly  waited  an  oppor- 
tunity for  renewing  his  efforts.  But  events  in  other  parts  of  the  globe 
were  producing  the  most  important  results  in  favor  of  Spanish  independ- 
ence ;  the  South  American  colonies,  alarmed  by  ^n  earthqual^  which 
was  superstitiously  believed  to  be  a  visitation  of  Providence,  retnmed  to 
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"Aaif  allegiaice,  and  the  Rusaiaa  emperor  prepared  ti>  i^eaame  bit 
strength  with  the  colossal  power  of  Napoleon. 

Section  IV.^Tke  Russian  War. 

No  long  time  ailer  the  conclusion  of  the  pejice  of  Tilsit,  Alexander 
began  to  doubt  the  prudence  of  the  compacrhe  had  made  with  the 
French  emperor,  and  the  subsequent  marriage  of  Napoleon  to  aq. 
Austrian  princess  gave  him  fresh  grounds  of  alarm.  The  Austrian 
emperor,  however,  was  not  very  sincerely  attached  to  his  son-in-law  ; 
Napoleon  had  given  his  infant  son  the  title  of  king  of  Rome,  a  very 
plain  intimation  of  his  design  to  retain  his  hold  on  Italy.  The  interests 
of  his  subjects,  many  of  whom  were  almost  ruined  by  the  suspension 
of  the  trade  with  Great  Britain,  compelled  Alexander  to  seek  for  soma 
relaxation  of  the  restrictive  system  established  by  the  Berlin  decrees  i 
but  Napoleon  would  not  abandon  his  favorite  policy,  and  the  discus- 
sions between  the  courts  of  St.  Peterburgh  and  Paris  began  to  ftj^^uifi^ 
an  angry  and  even  hostile  tone.  Both  parties,  however,  professed  an 
anxious  desire  for  peace,  and  Napoleon  even  made  overtures  to  the 
British  government,  but  as  he  refused  to  restore  Spain  to  its  legitimate 
sovereign,  or  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Prussia,  negotiations  were 
fruitless,  and  both  sides  prepared  for  war. 

Alexander  entered  into  sdliance  with  Sweden  and  England  :  Napo- 
leon arrayed  under  his  baoners  the  military  strength  of  western  and 
southern  Europe.  But  the  selfishness  of  the  French  emperor  in  the 
very  outset  deprived  him  of  the  best  security  for  success ;  to  secure  the 
aid  of  Austria,  he  refused  to  restore  the  independence  of  Poland,  and 
thus  lost  the  hearts  of  a  brave  and  enthusiastic  race  of  warriors,  who 
would  have  powerfully  aided  his  advance,  or  effectually  covered  his 
retreat.  Trusting  to  the  vast  number  of  his  victorious  legions.  Napoleon 
crossed  the  Niemen,  routed  a  division  of  Cossacks  at  Kowno,  and 
directed  his  march  to  the  capital  of  Lithuania.  The  Russians  retired 
before  the  French  deliberately,  wasting  the  country  as  they  retreate4. 
Several  sharp  battles  were  fiought  without  any  important  result ;  but 
the  hopes  of  the  Russians  were  raised  by  the  conclusion  of  a  trea^ 
with  the  Turks,  which  enabled  them  to  direct  all  their  energies  to  repel 
the  invaders.  Napoleon  with  his  main  body  directed  his  march  toward 
Moscow,  while  a  large  division  of  his  forces  menaced  the  road  to  St. 
Petersburgh.  The  Russians  repelled  the  latter,  but  the  main  force  of 
the  invaders  advanced  to  Smolensko,  which  was  justly  regarded  as  the 
bulwark  of  Moscow.  A  dreadful  battle  was  fought  under  the  walls  of 
Smolensko  ;  it  terminated  in  favor  of  the  French,  but  they  purchased 
their  victory  very  dearly,  and  the  Russians  made  an  orderly  retreat. 

Kutusoff  now  assumed  the  command  of  the  Russians,  and  resolved  to 
hazard  another  battle  for  the  protection  of  Moscow ;  he  fixed  upon 
a  position  near  the  village  of  Borodino,  and  there  firmly  awaited  the 
enemy.  The  battle  was  furious  and  sanguinary,  nearly  seventy  thon- 
sand  of  the  combatants  fell  without  giving  to  either  side  a  decisive 
victory.  The  Russians  indeed  maintained  their  ground  ;  but  the  French 
having  been  joined  by  new  reinforcements,  Kutusoff  was  forced  to  re- 
treat and  abandon  Moscow  to  its  fate.  This,  ancient  capital  of  the 
czars  is  revered  by  the  Russians,  as  Jerusalem  was  by  the  Jews  9  they 
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ghre  it  the  fond  name  of  Mdther  Moscow,  and  regard  it  as  the  sanctoaty 
of  thqir  nation.  But  when  the  inyaders  approached,  the  citizens  re* 
solved  not  only  to  abandon  their  beloved  metropolis^  but  to  consign  it  to 
the  flames.  Napoleon  entered  Moscow,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  Kremlin,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  czars  ;  but  while  he  was  holding 
a  council,  fires  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  though  many 
of  the  incendiaries  were  shot,  it  was  found  impossible  to  check  the- 
conflagration. 

When  the  greater  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  its  stores  con- 
sumed, and  all  supplies  cut  off.  Napoleon  found  himself  in  a  very 
embarrassing  position.  With  great  reluctance  he  gave  orders  for  a 
retreat,  and  the  French  obeyed  with  so  much  precipitation,  that  they 
were  unable  to  complete  the  demolition  of  Moscow.  Before  the  fiigi- 
tives  had  proceeded  far  on  their  route,  they  began  to  experience  the- 
horrors  of  a  Russian  winter ;  thousands  became  the  victims  of  cold  and^ 
hunger,  while  their  pursuers,  taking  courage  from  their  calamities,, 
harassed  them  severely  at  every  step.  It  had  been  Napoleon's  inten- 
tion to  make  a  stand  at  Smolensko,  but  the  magnitude  of  his  losses*^ 
the  disorganized  state  of  his  army,  and  the  increasing  want  of  provisions, 
rendered  such  a  course  impossible.  Once  more  the  French  had  to 
undertake  a  perilous  march,  amid  the  rigors-  of  the  severest  winter  ever 
known,  pursued  by  enraged  enemies,  deprived  of  food,  of  clothing,  and 
of  shelter.  Language  fails  to  describe  the  horrors  of  such  a  retreat  f 
every  hour  added  to  the  miseries  of  the  sufferers  ;  they  lost  the  disci- 
pline of  soldiers,  and  almost  the  semblance  of  men.  The  passage  of 
the  Borodino  was  one  of  the  most  terrific  scenes  recorded  in  history ;; 
in  their  eagerness  to  place  the  river  between  themselves  and  their  pur- 
suers, the  French  rushed  in  a  disorderly  crowd  over  the  bridges,  under 
a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  from  the  heights  behind  them.  Eight  thousand 
were  killed  or  drowned  in  this  calamitous  passage,  and  long  before  alt 
had  crossed  over,  Napoleon  ordered  the  bridges  to  be  set  on  fire,  aban- 
doning twelve  thousand  of  his  followers  to  the  mercy  of  the  irritated 
Russians.  Napoleon  at  length  resolved  to  provide  for  his  personal 
security,  and  fled  to  Paris,  where  indeed  some  revolutionary  attempts 
rendered  his  presence  necessary  ;  the  miserable  remnant  of  his  once 
mighty  host  foimd  a  precarious  shelter  in  Poland. 

In  the  meantime  Great  Britain  was  engaged  in  active  hostilities  witk 
the  United  States.  The  Americans  twice  invaded  Canada,  but  were 
defeated  ;  they  were  more  successful  at  sea,  where  the  superiority  of 
their  frigates  in  size  and  weight  of  metal  to  the  British  vessels  of  the 
same  denomination,  secured  their  victory  in  some  engagements  between^ 
single  ships.  But  this  war  attracted  comparatively  but  little  attention  ; 
every  mind  was  too  deeply  occupied  with  the  great  struggle  on  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

The  domestic  affairs  of  England,  though  of  importance,  did  not  di- 
vert attention  from  the  contest  with  Napoleon.  An  unfortunate  pub- 
licity was  given  to  the  discords  between  the  prince  regent  and  his  con- 
sort ;  a  bill  for  emancipating  the  catholics  was  rejected,  after  having 
passed  several  stages,  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  charter  of  the 
East  India  company  was  renewed  for  twepty  years.  Notwithstanding^ 
bis  recent  reverses,  Napoleon  found  that  he  stiH  possessed  the  confix 


dcmce  of  the  Ftench  nalioQ,  a  large  conscription  was  ordered  to  SHf^y 
the  losses  of  the  late  campaign  ;  and  the  emperor  having  provided  for 
the  internal  security  of  his  dominions,  hasted  to  the  north  of  Europe, 
where  he  had  to  encounter  the  hostility  of  a  new  enemy. 

It  was  with  great  reluctance  that  the  king  of  Prussia  sent  an  army 
to  serve  under  Napoleon,  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  contingent 
were  far  from  being  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  During  the  retreat,  one  Prussian  corps  separated  itself 
from  the  division  to  which  it  was  attached,  and  concluded  a  convention 
of  neutrality ;  as  the  Russians  advanced,  the  Prussian  monarch  took 
courage  to  assert  his  independence,  and  he  entered  into  alliance  wiUi 
Alexander.  But  notwithstanding  his  recent  losses.  Napoleon  had  as- 
sembled an  army  numerically  superior  to  those  of  his  adversaries ;  in 
three  sanguinary  battles  the  French  gained  the  advantage,  but  ^ey 
were  unable  to  obtain  a  decided  victory ;  and  Napoleon,  alarmed  by 
the  magnitude  of  his  losses,  and  the  obstinacy  of  his  enemies,  consent- 
ed to  an  armistice.  During  the  truce  the  British-  government  encour- 
aged the  allies  by  large  subsidies,  and  the  aid  of  Sweden  was  pur- 
chased not  only  by  money,  but  by  a  promise  to  aid  that  power  in  the 
acquisition  of  Norway.  But  what  was  of  far  greater  importance,  the 
emperor  of  Austria  was  induced  to  abandon  the  cause  of  his  son-in-law, 
and  take  an  active  part  in  the  confederation  for  restraining  the  power 
of  France. 

Napoleon,  establishing  his  headquarters  at  Dresden,  commenced  a 
series  of  vigorous  operations  against  his  several  foes.  They  were  at 
first  successful ;  but  the  tide  of  fortune  turned  ;  several  of  his  divisions 
were  defeated,  the  Bavarians  joined  the  allies,  and  at  length  the  baffled 
emperor  retired  to  Leipsic.  Under  the  walls  of  this  ancient  city  the 
battle  was  fought  which  decided  the  fate  of  Europe  (Oct.  18).  While 
the  result  of  the  engagement  was  yet  undecided,  the  Saxon  troops  in 
the  French  service  deserted  in  a  body  to  the  allies,  and  the  position 
thus  abandoned  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  Swedish  forces. 
Napoleon's  soldiers,  driven  from  their  lines  in  every  direction,  were 
compelled  to  seek  shelter  in  Leipsic,  but,  as  the  city  was  incapable  of 
-  defence,  a  further  retreat  became  necessary.  The  French  emperor 
gave  the  requisite  orders,  but  did  not  wait  to  see  them  executed ;  the 
evacuation  of  the  city  was  not  completed  when  th^  allies  forced  an  en- 
trance ;  the  French,  entangled  in  the  streets,  suffered  very  severely, 
and  nuiny  were  drowned  as  they  crowded  over  the  narrow  bridge, 
which  was  their  only  path  of  safety.  The  bridge  was  blown  up  before 
the  whole  of  the  fugitives  could  pass,  and  this  obstruction  of  the  retreat 
swelled  the  number  of  the  slain  and  the  captives. 

The  battle  of  Leipsic  liberated  Germany ;  Napoleon  fled  to  France, 
his  followers  were  severely  harassed  in  their  retreat,  especially  as  the 
Bavarians  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  intercept  them  at  Hanau ;  their 
sufferings  were  very  great,  and  multitudes  were  made  prisoners  by  the 
allied  armies,  as  they  advanced  to  the  Rhine.  Bemadotte  was  natu- 
zally  reluctant  to  join  in  the  meditated  invasion  of  France,  but  he  under- 
took the  task  of  expelling  the  enemy  ftom  the  circle  of  flower  Saxony. 
At  his  approach,  the  Hanoverians  eageriy  seized  the  oppoftunity  of  de- 
livering themselves  firom  a  foreign  yoke,  and  returning  once  more  under 


the  paternal  govenunent  of  the  Graelphe.  Tbe  ibme  of  indepeadento 
epread  to  Holland,  and  kindled  eren  the  cold  bosoms  of  the  Dutch. 
Insurrections  broke  out  in  the  principal,  towns,  the  hereditary  claims  of 
the  bouse  of  Orange  were  rapturously  acknowledged,  and  when  the 
stadtholder  arrived  from  England,  he  found  the  Hollanders  eager,  not 
only  to  acknowledge  his  former  power,  but  to  extend  it  by  conferring 
on  him  the  title  of  royal^. 

While  the  allies  were  thus  triumphant  in  Germany,  Wellington  was 
now  gloriously  occupied  in  the  liberation  of  Spain.  Early  in  the 
spring,  he  concentrated  his  forces  near  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  br  a  series 
of  able  movements,  compelled  the  French  not  only  to  abandon  their 
positions  on  the  Douro,  but  to  retire  beyond  the  Ebro.  Marshal  Jour* 
dan,  who  exercised  the  real  authority,  for  Joseph  was  king  only  in 
name,  resolved  to  make  one  yigorous  effort  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
French  power,  ai^d  chose  a  strong  position  near  Vittoria,  as  the  theatre 
of  a  decisive  engagement.  The  allied  army  advanced  with  an  eager- 
ness that  insured  success  ;  the  heights  that  protected  the  hostile  lines 
were  successively  stormed,  and  at  length  the  French  were  forced  to 
retreat  in  such  disorder,  that  they  abandoned  their  artillery,  baggage, 
and  military  chest.  In  the  east  of  Spain  the  allies  were  less  success- 
Ail  ;  Sir  John  Murray,  on  the  approach  of  Marshal  Suchet,  abandoned 
the  siege  of  Tarragona  with  unnecessary  precipitation ;  but  the  arrival 
of  Lord  William  Bentinck  prevented  the  enemy  from  profiting  by  this 
partial  success. 

When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria  reached  Napoleon,  he  seat 
Marshal  Soult  from  Germany  to  take  the  command  of  the  amry  in 
•Spain,  where  Pampeluna  and  St.  Sebastian  had  been  invested  by 
Wellington,  now  raised  to  the  dignity  of  marquis.  Soult's  operations 
were  vigcnrous,  but  unsuccessful ;  his  forces  were  unable  to  make  any 
impression  on  the  British  lines,  and  so  severe  was  their  repulse,  that 
they  fled  to  their  own  frontiers.  St.  Sebastian  was  soon  after  taken  by 
etorm,  but  not  without  a  very  severe  loss  to  the  conquerors,  and  the 
British  now  prepared  to  invade  France. 

The  allies  crossed  the  Bidassoa,  and  advanced  slowly  but  steadily 
towaid  Bayonne :  Soult  showed  great  courage  and  talent  in  his  arrange- 
ments, but  his  efforts  were  foiled  by  the  superior  valor  of  the  Briush 
aoldiers,  and  two  regiments  of  Dutch  and  (xermans  quitting  his  lines, 
.  went  over  to  the  camp  of  his  allies.  Spain  was  now  ftee,  but  the  efforts 
of  the  enlightened  portion  of  the  cortes  to  secure  its  future  happiness, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional  government,  were  frustrated  by 
the  interested  opposition  of  tbe  clergy,  and  the  ignorant  bigotry  of  the 
people. 

The  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  continued  to 
be  maintained  with  the  obstinacy  that  chataotenzes  the  quarrels  be- 
tween *'  foes  who  once  were  friends  ;"  but  it  was  not  productive  of  any 
important  event.  The  Americans  were  unsuccessful  in  their  repeated 
invasions  of  Canada,  but  they  established  their  naval  superiority  on  the 
lakes,  while  the  honor  of  the  British  flag  was  nobly  maintained  in  the 
engagement  between  the  frigates  Ghesi^eake  and  Shaimon. 

The  memorahle  year  1814  opened  with  the  invasion  of  France ;  the 
fiufloian,  Ffussian,  and  Austiiaa  armies  foroed  an  entnnoe  through  the 
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eftstem  fhmtiers,  wliile  Wellington  waa  making  an  alarming  progress 
on  the  western  side.  Never,  in  the  hours  of  his  greatest  success,  did 
Napoleon  display  more  promptitude  and  ability  ;  but  he  had  beaten  his 
enemies  into  the  art  of  conquering,  and  even  partial  success  was  inju- 
rious, because  it  inspired  hopes  which  prevented  him  from  embracing 
the  proflfered  opportunities  of  negotiation.  Several  furious  but  indeci- 
sive battles  were  fought ;  the  allied  armies  had  moved  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  each  other,  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  suffered  severely 
for  their  error,  that  they  learned  the  necessity  of  a  combined  plan  of 
operations.  But  in  other  quarters  the  success  of  the  allies  was  more 
decided ;  Bemadotte  completed  the  liberation  of  the  north  of  Germany, 
and  not  only  intimidated  the  Danish  court  into  an  abandonment  of  the 
French  alliance,  but  enforced  its  consent  to  the  transfer  of  Norway ;. 
thence  he  marched  to  the  Netherlands,  where  the  allies  had  made  con* 
siderable  progress,  though  General  Graham  had  been  baffled,  with 
much  loss,  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  Bergen-op-Zoom. 

But  Napoleon  was  much  more  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  Welling- 
ton in  the  southwest  of  France.  The  English  general  having  driven 
the  French  from  their  posts,  crossed  the  Adour,  and  invested  the  cita- 
del of  Bayonne.  As  he  advanced,  the  old  partisans  of  the  Bourbons 
began  to  revive,  the  exiled  family  was  proclaimed,  and  the  white  flag 
hoisted  at  Bordeaux.  More  mortifying  was  the  defection  of  Mvrat ; 
eager  to  secure  his  crown,  the  king  of  Naples  entered  into  a  secret 
treaty  with  Austria,  and  lent  his  aid  in  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  Italy. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  fate  of  France  was  decided ;  Napoleon 
moved  his  main  army  eastward,  hoping  to  intimidate  the  allies  into  a 
retreat,  by  threatening  their  communications.  Blucher  and  Prince- 
Schwartzenberg  immediately  decided  on  marching  to  Paris,  and  having 
defeated  the  forces  of  Marmont  and  Mortier,  who  guarded  the  road, 
tfoon  came  in  sight  of  that  metropolis.  The  outworks  that  defended 
Paris  were  stormed,  and  the  intimidated  citizens  hastened  to  secure 
their  persons  and  property  by  a  capitulation.  The  allied  sovereigns, 
Frederic  and  Alexander,  made  a  triumphant  entry  into  the  city  (March 
31),  and  were  hailed  as  liberators  by  the  fickle  populace. 

When  Napoleon  heard  that  the  Austrians  had  effected  a  junction 
with  the  Pnissians,  he  hasted  back  to  defend  his  capital,  but  before  he 
reached  Fontainebleau  the  capitulation  had  been  signed,  and  a  pro- 
visional government  installed,  without  any  regard  to  his  authority.  On 
the  2d  of  April  he  was  formally  deposed  ;  and  on  the  6th  of  the  same 
month,  Louis  XVIII.  was  invited  to  ascend  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
A  constitutional  charter  was  framed  for  the  protection  of  the  French 
people,  and  Napoleon  was  promised  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of 
Elba,  and  a  pension.  Before  intelligence  of  these  events  was  received 
in  the  south,  a  sanguinary  battle  had  been  fought  between  the  armies 
of  Soult  and  Wellington  at  Toulouse,  which  ended  in  the  complete  dis- 
comfiture of  the  former ;  but  the  British  general  sincerely  lamented  a. 
triumph  which  had  been  purchased  by  a  useless  expenditure  of  human 
life. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  liouis  XYIII.  retomed  firom  his  tedious  exile, 
and  landed  at  Calais.    The  preliminaries  of  a  general  peace  were  ngn^ 
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ed  at  Paris  ;  aad  it  was  anranged  that  the  detaQa  and  the  adjnatmeiit  of 
the  claims  of  the  different  European  princes  should  be  referred  to  a 
future  convocation  at  Vienna. 

Section  V. — History  of  Europe  from  the  dethronement  of  Napoleon  to  iSkt 

Conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 

Before  his  final  overthrow,  Napoleon  liberated  the  captive  Ferdi* 
nand,  well  aware  that  Spain  would  have  little  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 
restoration  of  such  a  sovereign.  No  sooner  had  he  obtained  his  free- 
dom than  he  annulled  all  the  proceedings  of  the  cortes,  re-establi^ed 
the  old  despotism  with  all  its  abuses,  and  even  revived  the  horrors  of 
the  inquisition.  Several  of  those  who  had  most  strenuously  resisted 
the  French  invasion  were  punished  by  imprisonment  or  exile,  thei;r 
attachment  to  constitutional  freedom  being  deemed  to  outweigh  their 
former  services.  The  allies  could  not  be  blamed  for  the  perfidy  and 
tyranny  of  Ferdinand,  but  they  incurred  just  censure  by  aiding  in  the 
forcible  annexation  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  against  the  earnest  remon* 
strances  of  the  inhabitants,  and  thef  displayed  little  policy  in  uniting 
Belgium  to  Holland,  for  the  countries  were  qyposed  to  each  other  ia 
their  religious  creeds  and  commercial  interests. 

The  American  war  was  protracted  more  in  a  spirit  of  revenge  than 
sound  policy  ;  a  sanguinary  but  indecisive  struggle  took  place  in  Cana* 
da ;  an  English  armament  captured  Washington,  the  capital  of  the 
United  States,  and  destroyed  the  public  buildings ;  but  similar  attacks 
on  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans  were  repulsed  with  great  losft.  Peace 
was  at  length  concluded  at  Ghent,  and  we  may  confidently  hope  that 
hostilities  will  never  again  be  renewed  between  two  nations  so  elosely 
united  by  the  tief  of  language,  religion,  and  blood.  Before  this  war 
was  terminated,  the  emperor  Alexander,  and  Frederic,  king  of  Prussia, 
accompanied  by  their  most  distinguished  marshals  and  statesmen*  per- 
sonally visited  England,  and  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 
But  the  convulsion  produced  in  the  commercial  world  by  the  sudden 
transition  from  war  to  peace,  was  necessarily  followed  by  numerous 
bankruptcies  and  great  distress,  which  threw  a  shade  of  gloom  over  the 
general  joy. 

The  conduct  of  Louis  XVIII.  immediately  after  his  accession  tp  the 
throne,  was  calculated  to  win  popularity ;  but  the  establishment  of  a 
censorship  over  the  press,  his  anxiety  to  restore  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  clergy,  and  to  remunerate  the  loyal  emigrants  who  had  shared 
the  calamities  of  his  exile,  gave  general  offence,  and  revived  the  courage 
of  the  friends  of  Napoleon.  A  secret  conspiracy  was  formed  for  re- 
storing the  emperor,  and  he,  dreading  that  the  allied  powers,  whose 
plenipotentiaries  were  assembled  at  Vienna,  would  remove  him  from 
Elba  to  a  place  of  greater  securiQr,  resolved  to  make  a  bold  effort  for 
the  recovery  of  his  throne.  Accompanied  only  by  eleven  hundred  men, 
he  landed  at  Frejus  (March  1,  1815),  and  advanced  into  the  interior  of 
the  country.  At  first  he  received  httle  encouragement;  but  being 
joined  by  the  garrison  of  Grenoble,  and  supported  by  secret  promises 
of  aid  from  other  divisions  of  the  army,  he  proceeded  to  Lyons,  where 
he  held  hie  eourt.    Louis  made  a  spirited  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  the 
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'French  natiod ;  bnt  Maxshal  Ney  haying  aet  the  example  of  defection, 
all  the  aoldiery  declared  in  favor  of  the  emperor ;  and  Louis,  compelled 
to  abandon  his  kingdom,  sought  safety  in  Ghent. 

'Fhottgh  the  allied  powers  had  shown  a  great,  want  of  ngilance  and 
caution  in  not  preventing,  as  they  easily  might  have  done,  the  escape 
of  Napoleon,  they  were  not  for  a  moment  undetermined  in  resolving  on 
the  course  of  action  rendered  necessary  by  that  event.  A  proclamation 
was  issued  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  denouncing  him  as  the  common 
enemy  of  £urope,  and  excluding  him  from  the  pale  of  civil  and  social 
relations.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  each  of  the  four  powers, 
Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  England,  engaged  to  maintain  an  army 
of  150,000  men  until  they  had  rendered  Napoleon  incapable  of  disturb- 
ing the  tranquillity  of  Europe;  and  the  Prussians 'and  the  English  at 
once  began  to  assemble  their  forces  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  France. 

Napoleon,  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  procuring  the  acquiescence  of 
the  allied  powers  in  his  usiSrpation,  prepared  boldly  to  meet  the  danger 
by  which  he  was  menaced.  He  gratified  the  vanity  of  the  Parisians 
by  the  splendid  ceremonial  of  proclaiming  a  new  constitution  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  and  at  the  same  tim^  he  made  the  inost  vigorous  ex* 
ertions  to  recruit  his  annies  and  supply  his  military  stores.  In  a  short 
time,  far  shorter  than  had  been  anticipated,  his  troops  were  ready  for 
action,  and  instead  of  waiting  for  the  attack  of  his  enemies,  ho  resolved 
to  beconte  the  aggressor.  The  first  brunt  of  the  war  fell  on  the  Prus- 
sians, who  were  driven  from  their  advanced  posts.  Blucher  immediately 
concentrated  his  forces  at  Ligny ;  while  the  duke  of  Wellington,  with 
the  British  and  subsidiary  troops,  occupied  a  parallel  position  at  Quatre 
Bras.  The  main  body  of  the  French  attacked  the  Prussian  lines,  and, 
after  a  sanguinary  battle,  compelled  Blucher  to  abandon  Ligny  (June 
16) ;  but  ys  retreat  was  elTected .  in  good  order,  and  in  a  very  few 
hours  his  troops  were  ready  to  renew  £e  fight.  In  the  meantime  the 
British  had  defeated  the  enemy  at  Quatre  Bras,  but  the  retreat  of  the 
Prussians  rendered  a  corresponding  movement  necessary  on  their  part ; 
ind  Wellington  led  his  army  to  the  memorable  position  of  Waterloo. 

Flushed  by  his  recent  victory  over  the  Prussians,  Napoleon,  on  the^ 
morning  of  the  18th  of  June,  appeared  in  front  of  the  English  position^ 
.  and  commenced  an  attack,  in  full  assurance  of  success.  His  first  effort 
waa^  directed  against  Hougoumont,  a  post  which  protected  the  English 
right ;  but  after  a  murderous  conflict,  the  French  were  baffled,  and  the 
place  maintained.  The  emperor's  next  effort  was  to  turn  the  left  wing 
so  as  to  intercept  the  communication  with  the  Prussians,  but  this  still 
more  signally  failed ;  Sir  Thomas  Picton's  division,  though  with  the 
Loss  of  their  brave  ecMnmander,  repulsed  the  French  infantry,  while  the 
Scotch  Greys,  aided  by  a  corps  of  dragoons,  routed  the  Freni^i  cavalry, 
2)articularly  the  cuirassiers,  who  fondly  deemed  themselves  invincible. 

A  third  great  effort  was  made  against  the  centre,  and  at  first  some 
advantages  were  gained.  The  French  seized  the  farm  of  La  Haye 
Sainte,  which  covered  the  position,,  and  poured  masses  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  on  the  British  lines.  But  Wellington,  forming  his  troops  in 
hollow  squares,  maintained  a  steady  resistance,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
baffled  assailants  gradually  relaxed.  At  this  moment  the  Prussiaii 
troops  began  to  appeaip  on  the  right  flank  of  the  French,  and  to  take  a 
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fifaiire  in  the  engagement.  Napoleon  now  mustered  his  |uaTd  for  one- 
decisive  engafrement,  but  did  not,  as  was  expected,  place  himself  at 
their  head.  The  imperial  guard  adranced  under  a  perfect  storm  of  ai^ 
tlUery  and  musketry  from  the  Biitish  lines,  which  had  been  graduallj 
advanced  after  the  defeat  of  the  former  attacks.  They  attempted  to 
deploy,  undor  this  formidable  fire,  but  their  lines  were  shaken,  and  they 
began  to  fail  into  confusion.  Wellington  seized  the  decisive  moment 
to  charge ;  the  effect  was  instantaneous,  not  a  single  French  soldier 
remained  to  cross  a  bayonet ;  and  as  the  British  pressed  forward,  the 
letreat  was  soon  a  perfect  rout.  As  the  English  were  too  much  fa« 
tigued  to  pursue  the  fugitives,  that  duty  devolved  upon  the  Prussians, 
and  they  executed  it  with  the  vigor  of  men  who  felt  that  they  had  the 
wrongs  of  their  country  to  avenge.  Out  of  the  entire  French  army  not 
more  than  forty  thousand  men  could  again  be  imbodied. 

Napoleon  continued  his  melancholy  flight  to  Paris,  where  he  soon 
found  that  his  reign  was  at  an  end.  He  abdicated  the  crown  in  favor 
of  his  son,  but  while  his  resignation  was  received,  the  acknowledgment 
of  Napoleon  11.  was  evaded.  He  lingered  so  long  in  the  hope  of  some 
favorable  change,  that  his  oppoi^nitaes  of  escape  were  cut  off,  and  he 
was  forced  to  seek  refuge  on  board  a  British  man-of-war.  After  some 
discussion  respecting  his  destination,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  be 
imprisoned  for  life,  in  the  island  of  St.  Helena ;  and  to  this  rock,  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  he  was  sent,  with  a  small  train  of  attendants. 

Murat's  fate  was  still  more  calamitous ;  no  sooner  had  he  heard  of 
Napoleon*s  landing  in  France,  than  he  renounced  his  alliance  with 
Austria,  and  endeavored  to  unite  all  the  Italians  in  a  league  against 
that'  power.  His  efforts  completely  failed  ;  his  forces  were  routed  at 
Feirara,  the  cowardly  Neapolitans  could  not  be  induced  to  make  any 
effective  resistance,  and  finally  he  fled  disguised  from  his  kingdom. 
His  restless  ambition  induced  him,  with  only  thirty  followers,  to  make 
an  eflbrt  to  recover  his  dominions ;  he  landed  on  the  Calabrian  coast, 
but  he  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  shot  by  sentence  of  a  court-martial. 

After  the  victory  at  Waterloo,  the  Prussians  and  the  British  advanced 
toward  Paris,  without  encountering  any  serious  opposition.  The  two 
legislative  chambers  were  reluctant  to  restore  the  king,  at  least  un- 
conditionally, but  their  appeal  to  the  nation  was  disregarded,  and  on 
the  nearer  approach  of  the  allies,  a  convention  was  concluded  by  which 
Louis  was  restored.  A  few  of  Napoleon's  most  strenuous  supporters 
were  excluded  from  the  act  of  amnesty ;  Ney  and  Labedoy^re  were 
shot,  but  Lavalette  escaped  by  the  aid  of  his  wife  and  some  British 
officers. 

The  future  peace  of  Europe  now  depended  on  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
but  the  decrees  of  this  body  were  guided  more  by  the  convenience  of 
sovereigns,  than  the  wishes  of  nations.  The  ancient  republics  of 
Venice  and  Genoa  were  abolished ;  the  territories  of  the  former  were^ 
eiven  to  Austria,  while  the  Ifttter  were  assigned  to  the  king  of  Sardinia ; 
Poland  was  annexed  to  the  territories  of  Russia,  and  the  Prussian  do* 
minions  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  Saxony.  When  these  arrange-* 
ments  were  completed,  the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,, 
altered  into  a  solemn  compact  called  the  Holy  Alliance ;  the  professed 
ebjecv  of  the  treaty  was  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  on  the  prin-- 


eiples  wbich  God,  in  his  reyelation,  lias  pointed  out  as  the  sonrce  of 
tranquillity  and  prosperity.  But  the  contractirig  parties  understood  by 
these  principles  the  maintenance  of  despotic  power,  and  made  their  en- 
gagement a  pretext  for  resisting  the  efforts  made  subsequently,  by 
several  nations,  to  establish  constitutianal  freedom. 
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CHAPTER  XT. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PEACE. 

Sscnozr  I.-^tote  ofEwrope  at  the  Close  of  the  War. 

When  the  sanguinary  and  expensive  wars  arising  out  of  the  French 
Teroludon  terminated,  the  different  nations  of  Europe  that  shared  in  the 
contest  were  so  enfeebled  and  harassed,  that  they  sank  at  once  into 
inactive  repose.  But  the  transition  from  war  to  peace  made  such  a 
complete  change  in  all  commercial  transactiims,  that  credit  was  shaken, 
trade  injured,  manufactures  checked,  and  thousands  suddenly  deprived 
of  employment.  These  evils  were  more  sensibly  felt  in  England  than 
in  any  other  country;  for  while  the  tide  of  war  swept  over  every 
other  European  state,  England,  protected  by  her  insular  situation,  en« 
joyed  internal  tranquillity,  and  was  enabled  to  sell  with  profit,  not  only 
her  manufactures,  but  her  agricultural  produce  to  less  favored  countries. 
Peace  permitted  the  people  of  the  continent  to  supply  themselves  with 
many  of  the  articles  which  they  had  previously  been  forced  to  import ; 
and  the  jealousy  with  which  the  continental  sovereigns  began  to  regard 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  England,  induced  them  to  encourage  na- 
tive manufactures ;  hence  the  demand  for  Britbh  goods  ^d  produce 
•suddenly  slackened,  and  distress  was  felt  by  every  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. Several  serious  riots  occurred  in  the  agricultural  distress ; 
but  still  more  alarming  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  were  displayed  in 
the  metropolis,  where  meetings  were  held  under  pretence  of  procuring 
a  reform  in  the  constitution,  but  which  threatened  to  end  in  revolution. 
Several  strong  restrictive  statutes  were  passed  by  parliament,  and 
energetic,  if  not  severe  measures  adopted  by  the  government;  it  was 
not,  however,  until  the  commercial  crisis  had  passed  over,  and  the 
embarrassments  of  transition  disappeared  that  me  public  tranquillity 
was  restored. 

There  were  not,  however,  wanting  more  cheering  occurrences  which 
relieved  the  gloom ;  the  piratical  states  of  Algiers  were  humbled ;  Lord 
Ezmouth,  with  a  united  squadron  of  English  and  Dutch,  attacked  the 
city  of  Algiers,  destroyed  its  fortifications,  and  compelled  the  dey  to 
abolish  Christian  slavery  (a.  d.  1816).  Great  joy  was  also  diffused  by 
the  marriage  of  the  princess  Charlotte,  the  pride  and  the  hope  of  Eng- 
land, to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg.  But  the  expectations  of  the 
nation  were  fatally  disappointed ;  the  princess  died  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1817,  after  having  been  delivered  of  a  dead  child.  The 
national  sorrow  was  general  and  profound,  and  there  never  was  an 
occasion  in  which  the  British  nation  showed  greater  regret  for  the  loss 
<»f  an  individual.    But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  deaths 
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Bi  the  royal  famfly ;  Queen  Chariotte  died  during  the  ensuing  year,  she 
was  soon  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  duke  of  Kent,  and  finally,  the 
aged  monarch  George  III.,  without  having  enjoyed  one  lucid  interval 
during  his  long  illness,  sank  quietly  into  the  tomb. 

France,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  neighboring  states,  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  tranquillity  under  the  mild  and  conciliatory  government  of 
Louis  XYIII.  The  revolution,  and  its  consequent  wars,  had  given  the 
chief  property  of  the  country,  and  consequently  the  elements  of  politi- 
cal power,  to  the  middle  classes  of  society ;  their  interests  could  only 
be  secured  by  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  they  became  sealous  roy- 
alists, because  they  regarded  the  monarchy  as  the  surest  pledge  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  order.  Some  of  them  carried  their  zead  to  such 
extravagant  lengths  that  they  provoked  resistance,  and  the  king  was 
forced  to  interfere,  to  prevent  the  ill  consequences  that  were  likely  to 
xesult  from  the  indiscretion  of  those  who  claimed  to  be  his  best  firiends. 

The  united  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  though  apparently  tranquil, 
was  secretly  shaken  by  the  national  antipathy  between  the  Belgians  and 
the  Dutch.  Gratitude  induced  the  sovereign  to  accede  to  the  holy  alli- 
ance, a  circumstance  which  gave  great  offence  to  many  of  his  subjects, 
especially  in  Flanders,  where  a  republican  spirit,  fostered  by  municipal 
institutions,  had  prevailed  from  the  time  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Great  disappointment  was  felt  in  Germany,  by  the  delay  or  refusal 
of  the  constitutions,  which  the  several  states  had  been  taught  to  expect 
daring  the  war  of  independence.  But  the  principal  sovereigns,  es- 
pecially the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  alarmed  by  the 
lemembrance  of  the  calamities  that  political  innovations  had  produced 
ia  France,  steadily  opposed  every  change  in  the  forms  of  government, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  zealously  labored  to  secure  to  their  subjects  the 
benefit  of  a  just  and  enlightened  administration. 

Spain  was  far  more  unfortunate;  the  imbecile  Ferdinand  wis  the 
tool  of  the  courtiers  and  the  priests  ;  at  their  instigation  he  revived  the 
ancient  principles  of  despotism  and  bigotry,  punishing  with  remorseless 
severity  every  expression  of  liberal  sentiments  in  politio»  or  religion. 
The  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  court  was  not  the  only  cause  of  the  mis« 
ery  that  prevailed  in  the  Peninsula;  the  South  American  colonies, 
which  had  long  been  regarded  as  the  chief  and  almost  the  only  source 
of  the  small  share  of  commercial  prosperity  which  the  Spaniards  re- 
tained, openly  revolted,  and  raised  the  standard  of  independence.  Fer- 
dhiand  made  some  faint  efforts  to  subdue  the  insurgents,  but  he  was 
badly  supported  by  his  subjects,  and  the  troops  he  had  assembled  refu- 
sed to  embark.  Finally,  the  liberals  having  gained  over  a  great  portion 
of  the  army,  compelled  the  king  to  establish  a  democratic  constitution, 
by  which  the  royal  power  was  almost  annihilated  (a.  d.  1820).  Simi- 
-hiT  revolutions  took  place  in  Portugal,  Naples,  and  Piedmont ;  alarm 
seized  the  minds  of  the  European  sovereigns,  and  they  secretly  conip 
bined  to  check  popular  movements.  But  experience  soon  proved  that 
liiose  who  had  framed  the  Spanish  constitution  were  ignorant  of  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  Spanish  people.  Louis  XVIII.  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  France  by  the  revoluttonary  movements  in  Spain,  sent  an 
army,  under  the  conunand  of  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  to  restore  the 
Myal  authority ;  the  invaders  encountered  na  iSfbetive  opposition ;  the 
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eortes  fled  before  them  to  Cadiz,  and  when  the  French  approached  ihat 
city,  they  permitted  the  king  to  resume  his  former  despotic  authority 
(a.  d.  1823).  The  revolutions  of  Naples  and  Piedmont  ended  similarly; 
the  liberals  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  approach  of  the  Austrian  ar- 
mies, and  the  new  constitutions  were  abolished. 

The  accession  of  Charles  John  Bemadotte,  to  the  crown  of  Sweden, 
made  no  change  in  the  politics  of  the  northern  natiofis;  his  right  of  in- 
heritance  had  been  solemnly  recognised  by  the  allied  sOTereigns,  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  and  his  conduct  as  a  crown-prince  had  taught  the 
Swedes  to  respect  and  love  the  monarch  they  had  chosen.  Even  the 
Norwegians  became  reconciled  to  their  fate,  and  learned  to  console 
themselves  for  the  loss  of  national  independence  by  the  blessings  that 
result  from  paternal  government. 

No  sooner  was  peace  restored  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  than  the  old  feelings  of  friendship  and  kindred  revived  between 
the  two  countries,  and  the  leading  statesmen,  in  both,  showed  an  earn* 
est  desire  to  have  former  animosities  buried  in  oblivion.  But  far  dif> 
ferent  were  the  feelings  between  Spain  and  her  revolted  colonies ;  the 
South  American  states  vigorously  maintained  their  straggle  for  inde- 
pendence, and  finally  succeeded.  The  English  government  delayed 
acknowledging  these  republics  until  the  duke  of  Angouleme  had  crossed 
the  Pyrenees,  when  consuls  were  sent  out  to  the  chief  states,  and  com- 
mercial treaties  formed  with  their  governments. 

From  this  rapid  sketch,  it  will  be  seen  that  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  civilized  world  there  was  a  struggle  between  the  principles 
of  monarchy  and  democracy,  and  that  even  England,  though  it  had  lon^ 
enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitution,  was  not  wholly  exempt 
firom  the  agitation. 

Section  II. — History  of  Europe  during  (he  reign  of  Oeorge  IV. 

Georob  IY.  had  so  long  wielded  the  supreme  executive  power  iia 
England,  under  the  title  of  regent,  that  no  political  change  was  made 
er  expected  when  he  assumed  the  royal  dignity.  A  month  had  not 
elapsed  after  his  accession,  when  a  plot  was  discovered  for  the  murder 
of  all  his  majesty's  ministers,  and  thus  facilitating  a  revolution,  which 
had  been  planned  by  a  few  obscure  enthusiasts.  The  conspirators  used 
to  assemble  in  Cato  street,  an  obscure  place  near  the  Edgeware  road ; 
tiiey  were  arrested  in  their  rendezvous,  just  as  they  were  preparing  to 
execute  their  project,  all  their  plans  having  been  betrayed  to  govern- 
ment by  a  spy  who  had  pretended  to  join  in  the  conspiracy.  Such 
were  the  insanity  and  misery  of  these  wretched  men,  who  proposed  to 
subvert  a  powerful  government,  that  when  they  were  searched,  not  eve& 
a  shilling  was  found  among  the  whole  party.  The  government  pitying 
tibeir  delusion,  punished  only  the  ringleaders,  and  tMs  clemency  had  & 
beneficial  efifect  in  calming  political  agitation. 

Preparations  were  now  made  for  the  king's  coronation,  when  they 
were  suspended  by  an  event  which  excited  more  public  interest,  and 
stimulated  ibore -angry  passions  than  any  other  which  had  occurred  for 
several  years.  Thu  waa  the  return  of  Queen  Caroline  to  England,  sad 
her  subsequent  trial  before  the  house  of  l<»ds.    Her  marriage  had  beea 
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lafiMtiiaate  almost  firom  the  conunenceindnt ;  she  wto  eady  s^MXtted 
from  her  husband ;  after  the  lapse  of  som^  years,  her  conduct  was 
made  the  subject  oi  official  inquiry ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  ra- 
gency  she  was  excluded  from  court,  and  these  indignities  induced  her 
to  quit  England.  She  visited  the  most  celebrated  spots  along  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  then  selected  a  permanent  residence  in  that 

Sart  of  Italy  subject  to  the  Austrian  government.  Reports  injurious  to 
er  character  were  circulated ;  commissioners  were  sent  to  Milan  to 
investigate  them,  and  the  ministers,  in  consequence  of  the  evidence 
thus  collected,  excluded  her  name  from  the  liturgy,  on  the  king's  acces- 
sion. Irritated  at 'such  an  insult,  she  resolved  to  return  to  England, 
though  a  pension  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  annually  was  offered  to  pur« 
chase  her  submission,  and  though  she  was  informed  that  her  landing 
would  be  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a  prosecution. 

No  sooner  had  the  queen  landed,  than  messages  were  sent  to  both 
houses  of  parliament,  recommending  that  her  conduct  should  be  inves- 
tigated. "  A  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties*'  was  introduced,  to  deprive 
her  of  royal  rights  and  dignities,  and  a  trial  commenced  which  lasted 
forty-five  days,  when  the  bill  was  read  a  second  time  by  a  majority  of 
forty-five.  On  the  third  reading,  however,  the  ministers  could  only 
command  a  nu^rity  of  nine,  and  the  bill  was  abandoned.  During  these 
proceedings,  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind  knew  no  bounds;  ad- 
dresses to  the  queen  poured  in  from  all  sides,  and  when  the  bill  was 
abandoned,  her  fiiends  celebrated  her  escape  as  an  acquittal.  The  re- 
mainder of  her  melancholy  history  may  be  briefly  told :  her  populari^ 
sank  as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen ;  she  was  refused  a  share  in  the  ceremo- 
nial of  the  coronation;  her  appeals  to  the  nation  were  disregarded; 
and  the  sense  of  disappointment  and  degradation  produced  a  mortal  dis- 
ease which  terminated  her  unhappy  life.  Hei  funeral  was  marked  by 
a  disgraceful  riot:  the  mob  determined  that  her  remains  should  pass 
through  the  city  of  London,  and  triumphed  over  the  troops  that  tried  to 
carry  the  hearse  by  a  different  route. 

Soon  afler  his  coronation  the  king  visited  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Hanover ;  he  was  everywhere  received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm, 
but  the  permanent  results  expected  from  these  visits  were  not  realized. 
In  Ireland,  party  spirit  blazed  more  furiously  than  ever,  and  the  depre- 
ciation of  agricultural  produce  rendering  it  difficult  for  tenants  to  pay 
their  rents,  led  to  a  series  of  agrarian  outrages  which  could  only  be 
checked  by  severe  coercive  laws.  The  distress  of  the  lower  classes, 
which  indeed  almost  exceeded  credibility,  was  relieved  by  a  general 
and  generous  subscription  in  England,  which  arrested  the  progress  of 
a  pestilential  disease,  produced  by  famine  and  distress. 

England  suffered  severely  from  the  financial  difficulties  produced  by 
the  inmiense  expenditure  of  the  late  war.  While  statesmen  were  en- 
gaged in  devising  means  to  alleviate  the  pressure  of  taxation.  Napoleon 
B<maparte,  the  cause  of  so  many  calamities,  died  almost  unnoticed  in 
his  place  of  exile  at  St.  Helena.  During  the  king's  visit  to  Scotland, 
Lord  Londonderry,  who  had  so  long  directed  the  foreign  affairs  of  Eng- 
land, committed  suicide  ;  his  f4aee  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Canning,  who 
was  8i4>posed  to  be  favorable  to  what  was  called  a  more  liberal  line  of 
policy  than  that  of  his  predecessor* 
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The  distrftcted  condition  of  Spain  at  tiiis  period  engaged  tlie  atten^ 
tion  of  Europe.  Ferdinand  had  been  compelled  to  grant  his  8abject» 
-a  free  and  almost  a  republican  constitution,  but  the  ministers  forced 
upon  him  by  the  cortes,  showed  little  wisdom  or  moderation,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  cortes  themselves  were  unworthy  the  dignity  of  a 
deliberatire  assembly.  In  consequence  of  these  errors,  a  large  party 
was  formed  in  the  Peninsula  to  restore  absolute  monarchy ;  sereial 
bodies  of  insurgents  were  raised  by  the  monks  and  friars,  who  feared  that 
the  estates  of  the  monasteries  and  the  church  would  be  confiscated ; 
-they  called  themselves  the  ''Army  of  the  Faith,"  and  were  zealously 
supported  by  the  lower  ranks  of  the  populace.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, a  congress  of  the  European  powers  was  held  at  Verona,  and  a 
resolution  was  adopted  for  subverting  the  Spanish  constitution,  and  re- 
storing the  absolute  power  of  the  king.  The  duke  of  Wellington,  on 
the  part  of  England,  refused  to  sanction  this  design,  and  the  execution 
of  it  was  intrusted  to  the  king  of  France,  who  was  naturally  anzioun 
to  check  the  progress  of  revolutionary  principles,  before  his  own  throne 
was  endangered  by  the  contagion. 

Early  in  the  year  1823,  the  due  d'Angouleme  entered  Spain  at  die 
head  of  a  powerful  army ;  the  constitutionalists  made  but  a  -feeble  re- 
sistance, and  the  king  was  restored  to  absolute  authority  with  little 
trouble.  Ferdinand  made  a  bad  use  of  his  power ;  he  persecuted  all 
whom  he  suspected  of  liberal  principles  with  the  utmost  severity,  and 
revived  all  the  ancient  abuses  which  had  so  long  disgraced  the  govenr- 
ment  of  Spain.  Though  the  English  ministers  maintained  a  strict 
neutrality  during  this  contest,  they  severely  censured  the  conduct  of 
the  French  government,  and  as  a  counterpoise,  they  recognised  the  in- 
dependence of  the  South  American  republics,  which  had  withdrawn 
themselves  from  their  allegiance  to  Spain. 

During  the  Spanish  war,  which  excited  little  interest,  the  sympathies 
of  civilized  Europe  were  engaged  in  the  Greek  revolution,  which,  how- 
ever, was  a  barbarous  and  sanguinary  struggle,  that  for  many  years 
seemed  to  promise  no  decisive  result.  The  principal  members  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  viewed  the  Greek  insurrection  with  secret  dislike,  for 
they  regarded  it  as  a  rebellion  against  legitimate  authority ;  but  the  young 
and  enthusiastic  spirits  throughout  Europe  viewed  it  as  a  just  revolt 
against  Turkish  tyranny,  and  hoped  that  its  success  would  restore  the 
classical  ages  of  Greece.  Among  the  many  volunteers  who  went  to  aid 
the  insurgents  was  the  celebrated  poet.  Lord  Byron  ;  before,  however^ 
they  could  profit  by  his  services,  he  was  attacked  by  fever,  and  died 
prematurely  at  Missolonghi. 

Commercial  embarrassments  and  political  disputes  diverted  the  atten-^ 
lion  of  England  from  foreign  affairs ;  a  sudden  rage  for  speculation 
seized  the  people ;  projects  and  joint-stock  companies  were  multiplied 
without  number,  but  suddenly  the  bubbles  burst,  and  a  terrible  reaction 
ensued.  The  panic  in  the  money-market  was  equal  to  the  overween- 
ing confidence  which  had  led  to  these  extravagant  speculations.  But 
the  evil  was  transitory,  and  it  bad  perhaps  some  beneficial  influence  in 
limiting  attention  to  those  branches  of  trade  best  suited  to  the  condition 
of  the  country.  Political  agitation  was  not  so  easily  enred  ;  the  lead* 
era  of  the  Irish  catholics  formed  an  aesociatioa  to  procure  the  repeal  of 
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illie  re8lri<stiT6  laws  by  wliioli  members  of  their  cbureh  were  esehided 
from  parli|ment  and  offices  of  state.  This  body  a^umed  all  the  fiMtom 
and  some  of  the  fmietions  of  a  legi^ative  afcembly,  and  though  an  act 
of  partiament  was  passed  for  its  suppression,  the  statute  was  eluded  by 
the  legal  skill  of  the  popular  leaders  in  the  association. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Canning's  accession  to  power,  the  attention  of  M 
Europe  was  excited  by  an  erent  which  seemed  to  prove  that  England 
had  not  only  deserted  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  but  was  about 
to  take  her  position  at  the  head  of  a  more  liberal  political  system.  On 
-the  death  of  John  YL,  king  of  Portugal  (March  10,  1826),  the  crown 
devolved  to  his  eldest  son,  Don  Pedro,  who  reigned,  with  the  title  of 
emperor,  over  the  old  Portuguese  colonies,  in  Brazil.  Compelled  to 
choose  between  his  empire  and  his  kingdom,  Pedro  selected  the  former ; 
but  he  sent  to  Portugal  a  constitutional  charter,  and  a  formal  resignation 
of  the  crown  in  favor  of  bis  daughter  Donna  Maria.  Pedro's  brother, 
Don  Miguel,  the  queen  dowager,  and  the  most  bigoted  portion  of  the 
clevgy,  labored  hard  to  frustrate  this  arrangement,  and  their  machinations 
were  encouraged  by  the  French  and  Spanish  cabinets.  Several  Port»- 
guese  regiments  were  induced  to  desert  across  the  frontier  and  proclaim 
Don  Miguel  absolute  king.  As  the  Spanish  goverament  notoriously 
supplied  the  rebels  with  military  stores  and  arms,  the  Portuguese  min- 
ister applied  to  the  British  government  for  aid,  and  a  message  was  sent 
to  both  houses  of  parliament,  calling  on  them  to  aid  in  maiotaining  the 
independence  of  Portugal.  Mr.  Canning  introduced  the  subject  in  the 
house  of  commons,  describing  the  situation  and  policy  of  Great  Britain, 
placed  as  a  mediator  between  the  conflicting  opinions  that  convulsed 
Europe ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  his  eloquence,  that  only  four  per- 
sons in  a  full  house  could  be  got  to  oppose  ^e  address.  A  British  ar- 
mamient  was  .sent  to  the  Tagus  :  its  effect  was  instantaneous  and  deci- 
sive. The  French  diplomatic  agent  was  recalled,  the  Spanish  cabinet 
forced  to  desist  from  its  intrigues,  and  Portugal  restored  to  temporary 
tranquillity. 

Death  and  disease  among  the  great  and  noble  of  the  land  produced 
some  important  changes  in  the  councils  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1827,  the  duke  of  York,  who  had  solemnly  pledged 
himself  to  oppose  the  claims  of  the  catholics  to  the  utmost,  sank  under 
disease.  He  was  sincerely  lamented  even  by  his  political  opponents ; 
for  his  conduct  in  the  management  of  the  army,  ever  since  he  had  been 
restored  to  the  office  of  commander-in-chief,  had  deservedly  won  for  him 
the  honorable  appellation  of  **the  soldier's  friend."  Soon  afterward 
the  earl  of  Liverpool,  who  by  his  conciliating  conduct  as  premier,  had 
held  together  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  catholic  emancipation  in 
the  cabinet,  was  seised  with  a  At  of  apoplexy,  which  terminated  his  po- 
litical existence,  though  his  natural  life  was  protracted  for  sevmd 
-months.  Mr.  Canning,  who  had  long  been  a  distinguished  advocate  of 
the  catholic  claims,  was  appointed  his  successor,  upon  which  all  the 
members  of  the  cabinet,  opposed  to  concession,  resigned  in  a  body. 
The  fatigues  and  anxieties  imposed  upon  him  proved  too  much  for  the 
new  premier ;  he  sank  under  them,  anid  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  F.  Rob> 
inson,  who  was  at  the  same  time  raised  to  the  peerage,  widt  the  titiB 
of  Lord  Goderich.    Before  relating  the  overthrow  of  &b  feeble  minis* 
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txjr,  tr0  mast  ftom  our  attention  to  tfao  eTonto  in  another  partof  the  ^obe, 
which  accelerated  its  downfall. 

Notwithstanding  the  hoArid  atrocities  committed  on  both  sides  during 
the  Greek  war,  the  aympathies  of  ChriBten4om  in  favor  of  the  insurgents 
continually  increased ;  it  was  expected  that  Alexander,  emperor  of  Rus- 
aia,  would  have  taken  some  measures  in  their  favor,  bat  he  died  rather 
suddenly  while  engaged  in  a  survey  of  his  southern  provinces.  At  this 
onsis,  the  sultan,  unable  to  crush  the  revolt  by  his  own  strength,  sought 
the  aid  of  his  powerful  vassal,  Mohammed  Ali,  the  pacha  of  Egypt. 
This  provincial  governor,  who  had  acted  for  some  time  more  like  an  in- 
dependent monarch  than  a  tributary,  readily  sent  his  adopted  son,  Ibra- 
him Pacha,  with  a  powerful  army,  into  the  Morea.  The  excesses  of 
the  Turks  and  Egyptians  were  so  shocking  to  humanity,  that  the  Euro- 
pean powers  felt  bound  to  interfere,  especially  &s  the  protracted  contest 
was  very  pernicious  to  the  commerce  of  the  Levant.  A  treaty  for  the 
pacification  of  Greece  was  concluded  in  London  between  Russia, 
France,  and  England,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  Greece  should 
enjoy  a  qualified  independence  under  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey,  and 
Ihat  measures  should  be  taken  to  coerce  the  sultan  if  he  refused  his 
consent  to  these  arrangements. 

The  Austrian  cabinet  refused  to  share  in  this  treaty.  Dread  of  a 
similar  insurrection  in  Italy,  which  was  scarcely  less  oppressed,  and 
which  could  equally  appeal  to  classical  sympathies  and  reminiscences, 
induced  the  court  of  Vienna  to  oppose  anything  that  seemed  like  sanc- 
tioning a  revolt.  But  not  contend  with  refusing  to  join  the  allies,  the 
Austiians  aecretly  urged  the  sultan  to  reject  the  profiered  con^promise, 
•and  the  court  of  Constantinople,  already  bent  on  the  extermination  of 
the  Greeks,  made  more  vigorous  exertions  than  ever.  The  fleets  of 
England,  Russia,  and  France,  which  had  been  sent  to  support  the  ne- 
gotiations, when  it  was  known  that  the  sultan's  answer  was  nnfayora- 
Ue,  blockaded  the  Turoo-Egyptian  fleet  in  the  harbor,  of  Navarino,  and 
Sir  Edward  Codrington,  who  commanded  the  allied  squadrons,  con- 
eluded  an  armistice  wiilh  Ibrahim  Pacha,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  hor- 
rors of  war.  This  aimistice  was  flagranUy  violated  by  the  Turks  and 
Egyptians  in  every  particular,  and  the  allied  squadrons  entered  the 
harbor  of  Navaxino,  in  order  to  enforce  compliance  with  its  stipulations. 
A  shot  fired  from  a  Turkish  ship  at  an  English  boat,  was  the  signal  or 
the  pretext  for  a  general  engagement,  which  ended  in  the  utter  annihi- 
lation of  the  Turco-Egyptian  armament.  The  independence  of  Greece 
waa  thus  virtually  secured,  and  its  completion  was.  secured  soon  after 
by  the  arrival  of  a  small  military  force  from  France,  which  compelled 
the  Turks  to  evacuate  the  Morea. 

In  Russia  and  in  France  the  victory  of  Navarino  was  regarded  as  a 
national  triumph ;  in  England  it  only  increased  the  embarrassments  of 
Lord  Goderich's  distracted  cabinet,  the  members  of  which  were  at  va- 
riance on  almost  every  point  of  policy,  foreign  and  domestic.  Finding 
themselves  unable  to  determine  in  what  manner  the  event  should  be  no- 
ticed in  the  king's  speech^  the  ministers  resigned  their  situations  before 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  and  the  task  of  Attming  a  new  administration 
intrusted  to  the  duke  of  Wellington. 

The  anltan  was  not  daunted  by  the  intelligenee  of  the  deatmction  of 
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3iis  ileet ;  it  seemed,  indeed,  rather  to  confirm  him  in  his  obstinacy. 
After  many  ineffectual  efforts  to  change  his  resolution,  the  ambassadors 
of  France,  England,  and  Russia,  demanded  their  passports,  and  quitted 
Constantinople,  a  proceeding  which  was  of  course  equivalent  to  a  dec- 
laration of  war.  But  the  allies  were  no  longer  united  in  their  policy : 
France  and  England  were  not  unreasonably  jealous  of  Russian  ambition ; 
France  limited  her  exertions  to  protecting  the  Morea,  the  new  ministers 
of  England  declared  the  victory  of  Navarino  "  an  untoward  event" — a 
phrase  which  led  to  the  belief  that  they  were  disposed  to  look  favorably 
on  the  pretensions  of  Turkey.  This  error  precipitated  what  all  wished 
to  avoid,  a  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  Still  more  unfortunate, 
the  events  of  the  first  European  campaign  led  many  European  states- 
men to  believe  that  Turkey  could  defend  herself  from  her  own  re- 
sources ;  though  the  Russians  had  taken  Varna  by  the  treachery  of  its 
governor,  they  were  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Shumlah,  and  retire 
with  some  precipitation.  It  was  unnoticed  or  forgotten  that  this  failure 
was  more  than  compensated  by  the  decisive  success  of  the  Russians  in 
the  Asiatic  provinces,  where  the  real  strength  of  the  Turkish  empire 
lies ;  they  conquered  the  greater  part  of  ancient  Armenia,  occupied  the 
fortresses  which  command  the  principal  lines  of  march,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  decisive  success  in  die  next  campaign. 

In  consequence  of  the  general  misapprehension  respecting  the  posi- 
tion and  resources  of  the  belligerant  parties,  Turkey  narrowly  escaped 
being  blotted  from  the  map  of  Europe.  The  Russians  opened  the  cam-' 
paign  by  surprising  Sizopoli,  and  laying  siege  to  Silistria.  The  grand 
vizier  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  fortress,  but  he  was  surprised  on 
his  march  by  Marshal  Diebitsch,  and  defeated.  In  this  battle  the  Turks 
behaved  so  courageously  that  the  Russians  almost  despaired  of  success, 
and  made  an  attempt  to  open  negotiations.  Their  offers  were  rejected  ; 
the  vizier,  trusting  to  his  impregnable  position  af  Shnmlah,  remained 
quietly  in  his  intrenchments,  while  the  Russians  pressed  forward  the 
siege  of  Silistria.  That  city  surrendered  on  the  last  day  of  June,  but  it 
was  the  middle  of  July  before  Diebitsch  could  concentrate  his  forces  for 
the  bold  enterprise  which  decided  the  fortune  of  the  war.  Having 
masked  Shumlah  with  one  division  of  his  forces,  he  forced  a  passage 
through  the  defiles  of  the  Balkan,  and  took  Aidos  by  storm.  The  viz- 
ier, alarmed'  by  this  unexpected  movement,  determined  to  remove  his 
quarters  to  Salamno.  He  was  encountered  by  Diebitsch  on  his  march, 
and  irretrievably  defeated.  The  very  soldiers  who  had  so  recently 
fought  the  Russians  for  seventeen  hours,  now  scarcely  withstood  them 
for  as  many  minutes ;  they  fled  at  the  first  onset,  abandoning  arms,  am- 
munition, artillery,  and  baggage.  Adrianople,  the  second  city  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  was  captured  without  firing  a  shot ;  Stamboul  itself 
must  have  fallen,  had  not  the  sultan  consented  to  the  terms  of  peace 
dictated  by  the  conquerors.  He  signed  a  treaty  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, by  which  he  recognised  the  independence  of  Greece,  and  granted 
to  Russia  very  considerable  advantages,  and  a  guarantee  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Greece  indeed  was  already  virtually 
free  ;  the  French  expedition  had  recovered  the  fortresses  of  the  Morea 
from  the  Turks  and  Egyptians,  while  the  Greeks  themselves  had  gained 
considerable  advantages  in  the  north.    It  wbs  resolved  that  the  final 
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destinies  of  the  country  should  be  arranged  by  a  congress  of  the  great* 
powers  in  London.  The  crown  of  Greece  was  first  offered  to  PHnce 
Leopold,  the  relict  of  the  late  princess  Charlotte,  but  afVer  a  long  nego- 
tiation he  rejected  it,  and  it  was  finally  bestowed  on  Prince  Otho,  the- 
son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria. 

A  revolution  of  a  very  different  character  took  place  in  Portugal. 
When  Don  Pedro  resigned  the  throne  of  that  kingdom  in  favor  of  his  > 
daughter,  Donna   Maria  de   Gloria,  he  appointed  his   brother,  Don. 
Miguel  regent,  reasonably  hoping  that  he  might  thus  secure  his  daugh* 
ter's  rights,  and  the  constitutiooal  privileges  which  he  had  given  to  the 
Rortuguesti.     Before  quitting  Vienna  to  assume  the  reins  of  power*. 
Don  Miguel  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  charter ;  when  he  visited. 
England,  on  his  way  to  Portugal,  he  repeated  his  protestations  of  at- 
tachment to  the  constitution  and  the  rights  of  his  niece  so  warmly,  that, 
the  British  statesmen,  assured  of  his  fidelity,  consented  to  withdraw 
their  troops  from  Lisbon.     Unfortunately,  after  his  return,  he  resigned! 
himself  to  the  guidance  of  the  queen-mother,  an  unprincipled  woman^ 
who  seemed  to  think  that  a  bigoted  zeal  for  what  she  believed  to  be  the. 
cause  of  religion  would  atone  for  every  other  crime.     At  her  instigation^, 
he  induced  the  fanatic  rabble,  by  means  of  an  artful  priesthood,  to  pro* 
claim  him  absolute  king,  and  to  denounce  the  charter  as  inconsistent, 
with  the  purity  of  the  Roman  faith.     The  friends  of  the  constitution  or- 
ganized a  resistance  at  Oporto  and  in  the  island  of  Madeira ;  but  their, 
efforts  were  badly  directed,  and  worse  supported.     They  were  finally 
defeated  and  driven  into  exile,  while  Don  Miguel  commenced  a  bitter 
persecution  against  all  who  had  been  conspicuous  for  their  advocacy  of 
liberal  opinions.     The  principal  powers  of  Europe  manifested  their  de- 
testation of  such  treachery,  by  withdrawing  their  ambassadors  from  the- 
court  of  Lisbon. 

France  during  this  period  was  greatly  agitated  by  political  strife.. 
Charfes  X.  was  more  bitterly  opposed  to  revolutionary  principles  thaa 
his  brother,  and  he  yielded  to  the  counsels  of  the  bigoted  priests,  who 
persuaded  him  that  it  was  his  duty  to  restore  to  the  church  all  the  power 
which  it  had  possessed  in  the  dark  ages.     On  the  other  hand,  the. 
French  people  became  persuaded  that  a  plot  was  formed  to  deprive  them 
of  the  constitutional  privileges  which  they  had  gained  ailer  so  long  a 
struggle ;  thus  the  nation  became  gradually  alienated  from  the  court,, 
and  the  court  from  the  nation  ;  while  some  turbulent  spirits  endeavored 
to  aggravate  this  hostility,  in  the  hope  of  profiting  by  a  future  convul* 
sion.     A  new  ministry  was  forced  upon  the  king  by  Uie  popular  party  ; . 
the  members  of  it  professed  moderate  principles,  but  they  wanted  the 
abilities  and  the  influence  necessary  for  steering  a  safe  course  between 
the  extremes  of  royal  prerogative  on  one  side,  and  popular  encroach- 
ment on  the  other.     They  were  driven,  by  the  majority  of  the  chambers^ 
to  make  larger  concessions  to  the  demands  of  the  people  than  they  had 
originally  intended,  and  the  reluctance  with  Which  they  yielded,  de* 
prived  them  of  popular  gratitude.     Even  their  sending  an  armament  U> 
aid  the  Greeks  in  the  Morea,  their  recalling  the  French  army  of  occu- 
pation from  Spain,  and  their  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the 
South  American  republics,  failed  to  conciliate  the  support  of  the  demo-- 
cratic  party,  while  these  measures  rendered  them  perfectly  odious  ta 
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the  xoyalitta.  They  were  sitddenlj  dismissed,  and  the  formation  of  & 
cabinet  was  intrusted  to  Prince  Polignac,  whose  appointment  was 
studiously  represented  as  a  declaration  of  war  by  Charles  X.  against  his- 
subjects. 

Interesting  as  these  events  were,  they  excited  little  attention  in  Eng-^ 
land,  where  the  public  mind  was  intently  fixed  on  the  struggle  in  par^ 
liament,  betweeih  those  who  sought  to  effect  important  constitutional 
changes,  and  those  who  were  resolved  to  resist  all  innovation.     The 
duke  of  Wellington's  cabinet  had  been  placed  in  office  mainly  by  the 
influence  of  that  portion  of  the  aristocracy  which  was  anxious  to  check 
the  progress  of  change,  and  resist  certain  proposed  measures,  which  thejr 
deemed  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy,  if  not  the  safety,  of  the  estab-- 
lished  church.     One  of  these  measures  was  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  acts,  by  which  dissenters  were  excluded  from  office ;  it  was^ 
proposed  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  on  a  division  the  ministers  were- 
left  in  such  a  minority,  that  they  not  only  withdrew  further  oppositfoi/y, 
hut  adopted  the  measure  as  their  own,  and  carried  it  successfully  throu^ 
both  houses  of  parliament. 

This  event  gave  fresh  vigor  to  the  efforts  made  by  the  Irish  catholics 
to  procure  the  concessions  which  they  usually  called  emancipation. 
The  rejection  of  a  bill  for  the  purpose  by  the  house  of  lords  in  1828, 
only  roused  them  to  greater  exertion ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  par- 
tisans of  protestant  ascendency  in  Ireland  began  to  form  clubs /or  the 
protection  of  their  peculiar  privileges.  An  unexpected  event  exasper^ 
ted  the  strife  of  parties,  and  threatened  to  bring  matters  to  a  dangerous 
crisis.  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  having  accepted  office  under  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  vacated  bus  seat  for  the  county  of  Clare,  reasonably  ex-% 
pecting  that  there  would  be  no  obstacle  to  his  re-election.  Mr.  O'Cob- 
nell,  an  Irish  catholic,  who  had  been  long  recognised  as  the  popular 
leader,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  seat,  and  in  spite 
of  the  disqualifying  laws,  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 
It  was  considered  disputable  whether  he  might  not  take  his  seat,  but 
on  all  hands  it  was  allowed  that  he  was  the  legal  representative  of  the 
county. 

This  was  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  with  safety  be  permitted 
to  -continue ;  the  ministers  felt  that  they  should  either  increase  the  se- 
verity of  the  exclusive  laws,  which  the  temper  of  the  times  would 
hardly  have  permitted,  or  that  they  should  remove  the  few  restrictions 
which  prevented  catholics  from  enjoying  the  full  benefits  of  the  consti- 
tution. They  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  after  some  difficulty  in 
overcoming  the  king's  reluctance,  they  had  the  concession  of  the 
catholic  claims  recommended  in  the  royal  speech,  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  parliament.  The  bill  for  giving  effect  to  this  recommenda- 
tion was  strenuously  opposed  in  both  houses,  but  as  it  was  supported 
by  the  united  strength  of  the  ministers  and  the  party  by  which  they 
were  most  commonly  resisted,  it  passed  steadily  through  both  houses^ 
and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  13th  of  April,  1629. 

From  the  time  that  this  important  measure  was  carried,  the  domestic 
condition  of  England  presented  an  aspect  of  more  tranquillity  than  haid 
been  witnessed  for  many  years.  Party  strife  seemed  hushed  Withia 
mad  without  the  walls  of  parliament,  as  if  both  parties  had  been  wenied 
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•out  by  the  protracted  diseiiMum  of  the  qaemkm  Aey  had  jost  aettlod. 

'This,  cahn  was  increased  by  the  gloom  which  the  illness  of  the  kiof 

•  diffused  over  the  nation.  Early  in  1830  the  symptoms  of  the  disease 
became  alarming,  and  for  many  weeks  before  its  termination,  all  hopes 

•^--of  a  favorable  result  were  abandoned.  On  the  26th  of  June,  George 
IV.  died  at  Windsor  castle,  after  having  borne  the  agonies  of  protracted 
aickness  with  great  firmness,  patience,  and  resignation. 

Section  III. — History  of  Europe  during  the  Rdgn  of  WUliam  IV. 

Few  monarchs  ever  obtained  such  immediate  popularity  on  their  ac- 
cession as  William  IV.     He  had  been  educated  in  the  navy,  always  a 
favorite  branch  of  service  with  the  British  people ;  he  was  eminent  for 
ihe  domestic  virtues,  which  are  the  more  readily  comprehended  by  a 
nation,  as  their  value  is  felt  in  every  walk  of  Ufe ;  his  habits  were 
economical,  and  his  manners  familiar ;  he  exhibited  himself  to  his 
people,  conversed  with  them,  and  shared  in  their  tastes  and  amuse- 
ments.    As  he  had  been  intimately  connected  with  some  of  the  leading 
whigs  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
t^e  policy  by  which  that  party  had  been  jealously  excluded  from  power 
jlpriog  the  two  preceding  reigns  would  be  abandoned,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  a  new  cabinet  would  be  formed  by  the  coalition  of  ministers  with 
their  opponents.     The  parliamentary  debates  soon  put  an  end  to  these 
expectations ;  the  opposition  to  the  ministry,  which  had  been  almost 
nominal  since  the  settlement  of  the  catholiq  question,  was  more  than 
usually  violent  in  the  debate  on  the  address ;  the  formal  business  of 
.the  house  was  indeed  despatched  with  all  possible  expedition,  prepar- 
atory to  a  new  election ;  but  before  parhament  could  be  prorogued, 
the  whigs  were  viituaUy  pledged  to  irreconcilable  war  with  the  ad- 
ministration. 

It  is  now  time  to  turn  to  the  affairs  of  France,  which  had  for  two 
years  been  fast  hastening  to  a  crisis.  Never  had  a  ministry  in  any 
oountry  to  encounter  such  a  storm  of  virulence  and  invective,  as  that 
which  assailed  the  cabinet  of  Prince  Polignac ;  though  he  was  per- 
haps justly  suspected  of  arbitrary  designs,  yet  his  first  measures  were 
dignified  and  moderate ;  some  of  them  even  seem  to  have  been  framed 
in  a  spirit  of  conciliation.  But  nothing  could  purchase  the  forbearance 
of  his  opponents ;  they  scrupled  not  to  have  recourse  to  downright 
falsehood,  and  in  some  cases  accused  him  of  designs  so  exquisitely  ab- 
surd, that  they  appeared  to  have  been  invented  for  the  express  purpose 
of  measuring  the  extent  of  popular  credulity.  Charles  X.  more  than 
shared  the  odium  thrown  on  his  obnoxious  favorite  ;  his  patronage  o( 
the- Jesuits  and  monastic  orders,  his  revival  of  austere  and  rigid  etiquette 
in  his  court,  and  his  marked  dishke  of  those  who  had  acquirMl  eminence 
in  the  revolution,  or  under  Napdeoa,  were  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered him  unpopular  with  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  so  long  estranged 
from  the  Bourbons  and  their  policy. 

Polignac  defied  the  storm;  but  unfcwtnnately,  as  the  contest  con- 
jtinued,  he  departed  from  the  course  of  caution  and  prudence,  probably 
heoause  injustice  had  driven  him  into  anger,  and  he  soon  furnished  his 
adveraarios  with  just  grounds  fi>r  eontinued  hostility.    When  the  chsm- 
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bers  assembled,  the  toyal  speech  was  a  direct  attack  oh  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution,  concluding  with  a  threat  of  resuming  the  con- 
cessions made  by  the  charter,  which  was  notoriously  impotent,  and 
therefore  supremely  ridiculous.  A  very  uncourtly  reply  was  voted  by 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  after  a  very  animated  debate,  by  a  majority  of 
forty.  The  only  alternative  now  left  was  a  dissolution  of  the  chambers, 
or  a  change  of  the  ministry ;  Charles  X.  chose  the  former,  trusting  that 
events  might  turn  the  popular  current,  and  give  him  a  more  manageable 
chamber  at  a  new  election. 

Charles  and  bis  ministers  appear  to  have  hoped  that  their  unpopu** 
larity  would  be  overcome,  and  iheir  future  projects  facilitated,  by  grat- 
ifying the  taste  of  the  French  people  for  military  glory.  An  armament 
was  therefore  prepared  with  extraordinary  care,  and  sent  against  Al- 
giers, under  the  pretext  that  the  dey  had  insulted  the  honor  of  France. 
The  success  of  the  expedition  corresponded  with  the  exertions  made  to 
ensure  it ;  the  city  of  Algiers  was  taken  after  a  very  slight  resistance, 
the  dey  was  sent  prisoner  to  Italy,  and  his  vast  treasuies  remained  at 
the  disposal  of  the  conquerors.  It  was  reasonable 'that  the  maritime 
powers  should  feel  jealous  at  the  establishment  of  French  garrisons 
and  colonies  in  northern  Africa ;  to  allay  their  suspicions,  a  promise 
was  made  that  the  occupation  of  Algiers  should  be  merely  temporary ; 
but  the  French  nation  formed  such  an  infatuated  attachment  to  their 
conquest,  that  they  have  kept  it  ever  since,  though  it  causes  an  annual 
waste  of  life  and  treasure,  without  conferring  any  appreciable  advan- 
tage either  on  Africa  or  on  France.  • 

Polignac,  relying  on  the  moral  effect  which  the  conquest  of  Algiers 
would  produce,  dissolved  the  chambers,  but,  with  the  same  infatuation 
which  seems  to  have  directed  all  his  movements,  he  at  the  same  time 
dismissed  the  only  two  moderate  members  of  his  cabinet,  and  supplied 
their  places  by  the  most  unpopular  men  in  France.  Such  a  course,  as 
ought  to  have  been  foreseen,  more  than  counterbalanced  any  benefit- 
which  the  ministers  might  have  gained  from  the  conquest  of  Algiers  ; 
the  elections  left  them  in  a  miserable  minority,  and  matters  were^ 
consequently  brought  to  a  crisis. 

The  majority  of  the  commercial  classes  and  landed  proprietors 
in  France  dreaded  the  renewal  of  civil  commotions ;  they  knew  that 
there  was  an  active  republican  party  in  the  country,  which  though  not 
very  numerous,  was  very  unscrupulous  and  energetic ;  they  feared, 
and  not  without  reason,  that  the  triumph  of  this  party,  which  was  no- 
unlikely  termination  of  a  revolutionary  struggle,  would  lead  to  the 
renewal  of  the  horrors  perpetrated  during  the  reign  of  terror,  when 
the  Jacobins  were  in  power.  But  at  the  same  time,  these  classes  were 
equally  hostile  to  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  despotism,  which  ther 
believed  to  be  the  object  of  the  king  and  his  ministers.  Had  Charles  X. 
declared  that  he  would  be  contented  with  the  prerogatives  of  a  consli- 
tational  monarch,  dismissed  his  obnoxious  ministers,  and  formed  a- 
cabinet  of  moderate  men,  the  crisis  would  have  passed  over  without 
danger ;  unfortunately,  more  arbitrary  counsels  prevailed ;  Polignac  and 
his  ciolleagues  resolved  to  terminate  the  struggle  by  subverting  the- 
constitution. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  July,  three  oidinan^es  were  jnb^ 
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lished,  which  yirtuallj  subverted  the  constitutional  privileges  granted 
by  the  charter.  The  first  dissolved  the  newly  elected  chamber  of 
deputies  before  it  assembled :  the  second  changed  the  law  of  elections, 
and  disfranchised  the  great  body  of  electors ;  and  the  third  subjected 
the  press  to  new  and  severe  restrictions  which  would  completely  have 
annihilated  its  liberties. 

It  was  late  in  the  day  before  intelligence  of  these  events  was  gene- 
rally circulated  through  Paris,  and  the  news,  at  first,  seemed  to  excite 
astonishment  rather  than  indignation ;  the  ministers  passed  the  day  in 
quiet  at  their  hotels,  receiving  the  visits  of  their  friends  and  congratu- 
lating themselves  upon  the  delusive  tranquillity.  But  their  opponents 
were  not  inactive ;  expresses  were  sent  to  summon  all  the  deputies  of 
their  party  within  reach,  and  those  who  had  already  arrived  in  Paris 
held  a  private  meeting  to  concert  measures  of  resistance.  The  prin- 
cipal journalists  acted  with  still  greater  promptitude  ;  they  prepared 
and  published  a  protest  against  the  restrictions  on  the  press,  whose 
daring  language  would  probably  have  exposed  them  to  the  penalties  €€ 
treason  had  the  contest  terminated  differently. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  few  of  the  journals  appeared,  for  the 
publication  of  those  which  were  not  sanctioned  by  the  minister  of  the 
interior  was  prohibited  by  the  police.  The  printers,  thus  suddenly 
deprived  of  employment,  formed  a  body  of  vindictive  rioters,  and  their 
numbers  were  increased  by  the  closing  of  several  large  factories  in  the 
suburbs  of  Paris.  The  proprietors  of  two  journals  printed  their 
papers  in  defiance  of  the  onlinance,  and  the  first  disturbance  was 
occasioned  by  the  police  forcing  an  entrance  into  their  establishments, 
breaking  the  presses,  scattering  the  types « and  rendering  the  machinery 
unserviceable.  So  little  was  an  insurrection  anticipated,  that  Charles, 
accompanied  by  the  dauphin,  went  on  a  hunting  match  to  Rambouillet ; 
and  his  ministers  neglected  the  ordinary  precaution  of  strengthening 
the  garrison  of  the  capital.  It  was  only  on  the  morning  of  the  27th 
that  Marmont  received  his  appointment  as  military  governor  of  Paris, 
and  it  was  not  till  after  four  in  the  afternoon,  that  orders  were  given  to 
put  the  troops  under  arms. 

Between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  some  detachments  of 
troops  were  sent  to  the  aid  ojf  the  police ;  this  was  the  signal  for  com- 
mencing the  contest ;  several  smart  skirmishes  took  place  between  the 
citizens  and  the  soldiers,  in  which  the  latter  were  generally  successful, 
80  that  Marmont  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  congratulating  him  on  the 
suppression  of  the  riot,  while  the  ministers  issued  their  last  ordinance, 
declaring  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege.  When  night  closed  in,  the  citizens 
destroyed  every  lamp  in  the  city,  thus  securing  the  protectiou  of 
darkness  for  their  preparations  to  renew  the  struggle. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th.  Marmont  was  astonished  to  find  that 
the  riots  which  he  had  deemed  suppressed,  had  assumed  the  formidable 
aspect  of  a  revolution.  The  citizens  were  ready  and  organized  for  a 
decisive  contest ;  they  were  in  possession  of  the  arsenal  and  the  powder 
magazine ;  they  had  procured  arms  from  the  shops  of  the  gunsmiths 
and  the  police  stations ;  they  had  erected  barricades  across  the  principal 
streets,  and  had  selected  leaders  competent  to  direct  their  exertions. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  marshal  hesitated  before  taking  any 
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decisive  step  ;  it  was  noon  before  he  had  resolred  how  to  act,  and  he 
then  determined  to  clear  the  streets  by  military  force.  He  divided 
'his  troops  into  four  columns,  which  he  directed  to  move  in  different 
'directions,  thus  unwisely  separating  his  forces,  so  that  they  could  not 
net  in  concert.  Every  step  taken  by  the  columns  was  marked  by  a 
series  of  murderous  conflicts  ;  they  were  assailed  with  musketry  from 
'the  barricades,  from  the  windows  and  tops  of  houses,  from  the  comers 
of  streets,  and  from  the  narrow  alleys  and  passages  which  abound  in 
•'Paris.  When  the  cavalry  attempted  to  charge,  they  were  overwhelmed 
with  stones  and  articles  of  furniture  flung  from  the  houses;  their 
horses  stumbled  in  the  unpaved  streets,  or  were  checked  by  the  bar- 
Ticades,  while  the  citizens,  protected  by  their  dwellings,  kept  up  a 
heavy  fire,  which  the  disheartened  horsemen  were  unable  to  return. 
'Though  the  royal  guards  performed  their  duty,  the  troops  of  the  line 
^showed  great  reluctance  to  fire  on  the  citizens,  and  hence  the  insur- 
-gents  were  enabled  to  seize  many  important  posts  with  little  or  no 
opposition.  When  evening  closed  the  troops  had  been  defeated  in 
every  direction ;  they  returned  to  their  barracks,  weary,  hungry,  and 
dispirited ;  by  some  inexplicable  blunder,  no  provision  was  made  for 
their  refreshment,  while  every  family  in  Paris  vied  in  supplying  the 
insurgents  with  everything  they  wanted. 

Marmont  was  now  fully  sensible  of  the  perils  of  his  situation ;  he 
wrote  to  the  infatuated  king,  representing  the  dangerous  condition  of 
Paris,  and  soliciting  fresh  instructions ;  the  orders  he  received  in  reply, 

^tirged  him  to  persevere,  and  indirectly  censured  his  former  conduct,  by 

'  "directing  him  "  to  act  with  masses. ** 

The  contest  was  renewed  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  the 

'  soldiers  evincing  great  feebleness,  while  the  populace  seemed  animated 
by  a  certainty  of  success.  While  the  issue  was  yet  doubtful,  two 
Tegiments  of  the  line  went  over  to  the  insurgents  in  a  body ;  the  citizens 
thus  strengthened,  rushed  through  the  gap  which  this  defection  lefl  in 
the  royal  line,  took  the  Louvre  by  assault,  and  soon  compelled  the 
troops  that  remained  faithful  to  the  royal  cause,  either  to  lay  down 
their  arms  or  evacuate  Paris.  The  revolution  was  speedily  completed 
i)y  the  installation  of  a  provisional  government ;  measures  were  adopted 
for  the  speedy  convocation  of  the  chambers,  and  in  a  few  hours  the 

•  capital  hsid  nearly  assumed  its  ordinary  aspect  of  tranquillity. 

Charles  and  his  ministers  appear  to  have  believed  that  the  country 
would  not  follow  the  example  of  Paris.  They  were  speedily  convinced 
of  their  error ;  the  king  was  abandoned,  not  only  by  his  courtiers,  but 
-even  by  his  household  servants ;  he  was  forced  to  wait  helplessly  in 
his  country-seat,  until  he  was  dismissed  to  contemptuous  exile  by  the 
national  commissioners.  His  ministers  attempted  to  escape  in  disguise, 
but  were  most  of  them  arrested,  a  circumstance  which  occasioned 
great  perplexity  to  the  new  government.  In  the  meantime,  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  far  the  most  popular  of  the  royal  family,  was  chosen  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  kingdom,  and  when  the  chambers  met,  he  was 
elected  to  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  IjOuIb  Philippe  I.,  king  of 
the  French. 

This  revolution  produced  an  extraordinary  degree  of  political 
azcitement  throughout  Europe ;   even  in  England  2ie  rick-bumings 
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and  other  incendiary  acts  gave  formidable  signs  of  popular,  disconteat  ;-. 
but  the  personal  attachment  of  the  nation  to  the  sovereign,  and  th^ 
prudent  measures  of  the  government,  prevented  any  attempt  at  revo- 
lution. When  parliament  assembled,  the  duke  of  Wellington  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  declaring  that  he  would  resist  any  attempt  to  make 
a  change  in  the  representative  system  of  the  country,  and  this  declar- 
ation, which  was  wholly  unexpected,  or  rather,  which  was  contrary  to 
very  general  expectations,  at  once  deprived  the  ministers  of  the  popu- 
larity they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  An  event  of  trifling  importance  in 
itself,  but  very  grave  in  its  consequences,  proved  still  more  injurious 
to  the  Wellington  administration.  The  king  had  been  invited  to  dine 
with  the  lord-mayor  of  London  on  the  9th  of  November,  and  his 
ministers  were  of  course  expected  to  accompany  him.  All  the  prepar- 
ations were  complete,  when  a  city  magistrate*  having  heard  that  some 
persons  intended  to  insult  the  duke  of  Wellington,  in  consequence  of 
his  late  unpopular  speech,  wrote  to  his  grace,  recommending  him  not 
to  come  without  a  military  escort.  The  riots  in  Paris  and  Brussels^ 
>vhich  had  commenced  with  trifling  disturbances,  and  ended  in  revo- 
lutions, were  too  recent  not  to  alarm  the  ministers ;  they  resolved  that 
the  king's  visit  to  the  city  should  be  postponed  to  some  more  favorable 
conjuncture. 

This  announcement  produced  a  general  panic ;  business  was  sus- 
pended ;  the  funds  fell  four  per  cent,  in  a  few  hours :  the  city  of 
London  continued  in  the  greatest  anxiety  and  alarm,  for  every  one 
believed  that  some  dreadful  conspiracy  was  discovered  at  the  moment 
it  was  about  to  explode.  A  day  sufficed  to  show  that  no  substantial 
grounds  for  apprehension  existed,  and  people  excused  their  vain  terrora 
by  throwing  all  the  blame  upon  the  government.  The  ministers  were 
overwhelmed  with  a  storm  of  indignant  ridicule,  which  was  scarcely 
merited,  for  they  could  not  have  anticipated  such  an  extensive  and 
groundless  panic,  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  the  propriety  of 
removing  any  pretext  for  a  tumultuous  assembly  in  the  long  nights  of 
November. 

This  strange  occurrence  proved  fatal  to  the  ministry,  which  indeed 
had  previously  been  tottering.  On  a  question  of  confidence,  the 
ministers  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  twenty-nine  in  the  house  of 
commons,  upon  which  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  his  colleagues 
immediately  resigned  their  offices.  A  new  ministry  was  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  Earl  Grey,  composed  of  the  old  whig  opposition,  and 
the  party  commonly  called  Mr.  Canning's  friends ;  it  was  recommended 
to  the  nation  by  the  premier's  early  declaration,  that  the  principles  of 
his  cabinet  should  be  reform,  retrenchment,  and  peace. 

But  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  was  now  a  task  of  no  ordinary 
difficulty.  The  excitement  produced  by  the  late  French  revolution  had 
aroused  an  insurrectionary  spirit  in  every  country  where  the  people  had 
to  complain  of  real  or  fancied  wrongs  ;  and  the  continental  sovereigns^ 
alarmed  for  their  power,  looked  with  jealousy  on  every  movement  that 
seemed  likely  to  lead  to  a  popular  triumph.  The  emperor  of  Russia 
went  so  far,  as  to  hesitate  about  acknowledging  the  title  of  Louis 
Philippe  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  when  he  at  length  yielded  to  the 
example  and  influence  of  the  other  European  states,  his  recognition  of 
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a  king  elected  by  the  people  was  so  reluctant  and  ttograekms,  as  to  be 
deemed  an  insult  by  the  French  nation. 

Nowhere  did  the  insurrectionary  spirit  thus  excited  produce  more 
decisive  effects  than  in  Belgium,  whose  compulsory  union  with  Holland 
was  one'of  the  most  unwise  arrangements  of  the  congress  of  Vienna. 
The  Dutch  and  Flemings  differed  in  language,  in  habits,  and  in  reli- 
gion ;  their  commercial  interests  were  opposed,  their  national  antipao 
tlues  were  ancient  and  inveterate.  In  Uie  midst  of  these  anxieties 
produced  by  the  events  in  Paris,  the  Dutch  ministers  continued  to  goad 
the  Belgians  by  restrictive  laws,  and  at  length  drove  them  into  open  re-^ 
volt.  On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  August,  a  formidable  riot  began  ia 
Brussels ;  the  Dutch  authorities  and  garrison,  after  having  ex^bited 
the  most  flagrant  proofs  of  incapacity  and  cowardice,  were  driven  out^ 
and  a  provisional  government  installed  in  the  city.  The  king  of  Hol- 
land hesitated  between  concession  and  the  employment  of  force ;  he 
ajdopted  a  middle  course  of  policy,  and  sent  his  sons  to  redress  griev- 
ances, and  an  army  to  enforce  the  royal  authority ;  at  the  same  time  he 
convoked  the  states-general.  The  Dutch  princes  were  received  with 
such  coolness  at  Brussels,  that  they  returned  to  the  army  ;  soon  after,  - 
Prince  Frederick,  having  learned  that  the  patriots  were  divided  among 
themselves,  led  the  royal  troops  to  Brussels,  and  at  the  same  time  pub- 
lished an  amnesty,  but  unfortunately,  with  such  sweeping  exceptions,, 
that  it  should  rather  be  called  an  edict  of  proscription.  For  four  days 
the  Dutch  and  Belgians  contested  the  possession  of  the  city  with  equal 
want  of  skill  and  courage,  but  with  somewhat  more  of  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  insurgents.  Finally,  the  Dutch  were  driven  out,  and  a  pro* 
visional  government  established.  Proposals  of  mediation  were  miade 
by  the  prince  of  Orange,  which  were  disavowed  by  his  father,  the  king 
of  HoUand,  and  equally  rejected  by  the  Flemings ;  thus  refused  by 
both  parties,  he  allowed  matters  to  take  their  course,  and  Belgium  be- 
came an  independent  state.  Many  tedious  negotiations  and  discussions- 
were  necessary  before  this  disarrangement  of  the  European  powers- 
could  be  adjusted  so  as  to  avert  the  danger  >of  a  general  war.  At  length 
Leopold,  prince  of  Saxe  Coburg,  nearly  connected  with  the  royal 
family  of  England,  was  elected  sovereign  of  the  new  kingdom,  and  Uy 
conciliate  his  subjects  and  strengthen  his  throne,  he  formed  a  matnmo- 
nial  alliance  with  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  French. 

Germany  was  not  exempt  from  the  perils  of  popular  commotion.  In 
the  year  1813,  the  sovereigns  of  the  principal  German  states  had  prom- 
ised popular  constitutions  to  their  subjects,  as  a  reward'  for  their  exer- 
tions in  delivering  the  continent  from  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon.  These 
promises  had  not  been  fulfilled ;  there  were  many  discontented  persons 
anxious  to  profit  by  the  example  of  France  and  Belgium,  but  fortunately^ 
in  the  principal  states,  the  personal  character  of  the  sovereigns  had  so> 
endeared  them  to  the  people,  that  no  insurrection  was  attempted.  Ia 
some  of  the  minor  states  there  were  slight  revolutions ;  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  was  deposed  by  his  subjects,  and  the  throne  transferred  to- 
his  brother ;  the  king  of  Saxony  was  forced  to  resign  in  favor  of  ^s 
nephew  ;  and  the  elector  of  Hesse  was  compelled  to  grant  a  constitii- 
tional  charter. 
.Spain  continued  to  lan^gniah  under  the  iron  sway  o£  Ferdinand  YU. ;. 
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the  people  generally  teemed  to  have  no  wieb  for  liberty,  and  the  abor* 
tive  efforts  to  establish  the  constitution  again  were  easily  quelled,  and 
cruelly  punished.  The  condition  of  Portugal  appeared  to  be  similar ; 
Don  Miguel,  who  had  usurped  the  throne,  was  so  strenuously  supported 
by  the  priests  and  monks,  that  every  attempt  to  effect  a  change  seemed 
hopeless.  Italy  shared  in  the  excitement  of  the  time,  but  the  jealous 
watchfulness  of  Austria,  and  the  formidable  garrisons  which  that  power 
had  established  in  northern  Italy,  effectually  prevented  any  outbreak. 
Insurrectionary  movements  took  place  in  several  of  the  Swiss  cantons, 
but  the  disputes  were  arranged  with  promptness  and  equity,  so  spee<]t> 
ily  as  to  avert  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

Poland  was  one  of  the  last  countries  to  catch  the  flame  of  insurrec- 
tion, but  there  it  raged  most  furiously.  Provoked  by  the  cruelties  of 
the  archduke  Constantine,  who  governed  the  country  for  his  brother, 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  the  Poles  took  up  arms,  at  a  time  when  all  the 
statesmen  of  Europ'e  were  intent  on  maintaining  peace,  and  were  there- 
fore compelled  to  withhold  their  sympathies  from  the  gallant  struggle. 
Unaided  and  unsupported,  the  Poles  for  nearly  two  years  maintained  an 
•unequal  struggle  against  the  gigantic  power  of  Russia ;  they  were 
;finally  crushed,  and  have  ever  since  been  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  the 
most  cruel  despotism. 

France,  which  had  scattered  these  elements  of  discord,  was  far  from 
enjoying  tranquillity  itself.  The  republican  party  deemed  itself  be- 
trayed by  the  election  of  a  king,  and  several  who  had  consented  to  that 
arrangement  were  dissatisfied  with  the  limited  extension  of  popular 
privileges  gained  by  the  revolution.  A  great  number  of  idle  and  dis- 
contented young  men  were  anxious  to  involve  Europe  in  a  war  of  opin- 
ion, and  they  denounced  the  king  as  a  traitor  to  the  principles  which 
had  placed  him  on  the  throne,  because  he  refused  to  gratify  their  insane 
wishes.  The  total  separation  of  the  church  from  tifie  state  alienated 
the  French  clergy ;  while  the  royalists  recovered  from  their  first  terror, 
began  to  entertain  hopes  of  a  restoration.  Thus  surrounded  by  diffi- 
<;ulties  and  dangers,  Louis  Philippe  was  far  from  finding  his  throne  a 
bed  of  roses  ;  but  he  evinced  firmness  and  talent  adequate  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  he  was  zealously  supported  by  the  middle  classes,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  their  guarantee  for  constitutional  freedom  and  assured  tran- 
•quillity. 

His  success,  however,  would  have  been  doubtful  but  for  the  efficient 
4BHpport  he  received  from  the  national  guard,  whose  organization  was 
xapidly  completed  in  Paris  and  the  provinces.  This  civic  body  re- 
pressed the  riots  of  the  workmen  and  artisans,  broke  up  the  meetings 
'Of  revolutionary  clubs,  and  frustrated  the  attempts  of  republican  fanatics, 
without  incurring  the  odium  which  would  have  been  attached  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  police  and  military.  The  severest  test  t5  which  the 
stability  of  the  new  government  in  Paris  was  exposed,  arose  from  the 
trials  of  the  ministers  who  had  signed  the  fatal  ordinances.  Louis 
Philippe  made  no  effort  to  seize  these  delinquents,  and  would  probably 
have  been  rejoiced  at  their  escape ;  four  of  them  were,  as  we  hare 
saia,  arrested  by  some  zealous  patriots,  at  a  distance  firom  Paris,  as 
they  were  endeavoring  to  escape  under  the  protection  of  false  pass- 
jperts ;  the  government  had  no  option,  but  was  forced  to  send  thaoi  for 
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trial  before  the  chamber  of  peers.  The  partisans  of  anarchy  took  ad- 
Tantage  of  the  popular  excitement  to  raise  formidable  riots,  which  might 
have  terminated  in  a  new  and  sanguinary  revolution,  but  for  the  zeal 
and  firmness  of  the  national  guard.  After  an  impartial  trial,  Polignac 
and  his  companions  were  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  and 
civil  death,  and  were  quickly  removed  from  the  capital  to  a  distant  pris- 
on. Tranquillity  was  re-established  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
after  the  trial,  and  the  citizens  of  Paris  demonstrated  the  extent  of  their 
late  alarms  by  the  brilliant  illuminations  with  which  they  celebrated  the 
restoration  of  order. 

England  was  deeply  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  remodel  her  constitu- 
tion. Early  in  1831,  the  new  premier  declared  that  '*  ministers  had 
succeeded  in  framing  a  measure  of  reform,  which  they  were  persuaded 
would  prove  efficient  without  exceeding  the  bounds  of  that  wise  moder- 
ation with  which  such  a  measure  should  be  accompanied."  On  the  1st 
of  March  the  measure  was  introduced  to  the  house  of  conmions  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  andfrom  that  moment  to  its  final  success  it  almost 
wholly  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  country.  The  debate  on  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  lasted  the  unprecedented  number  of  seven  nights ; 
the  discussion  on  the  second  reading  was  shorter,  but  more  animated ; 
it  was  carried  only  by  a  majority  of  one.  Ministers  were  subsequently 
defeated  on  two  divisions,  and  at  their  instigation  the  king  hastily  dis- 
solved die  parliament.  The  elections  took  place  amid  such  popular  ex- 
citement, that  ardent  supporters  of  the  ministerial  measure  were  re- 
tamed  by  neariy  all  the  large  constituencies,  and  the  success  of  the 
reform  bill,  at  least  so  far  as  the  house  of  commons  was  concerned, 
was  secured. 

The  reform  bill  passed  slowly  but  securely  through  the  house  of 
commons,  it  was  then  sent  up  to  the  lords,  and  after  a  debate  of  five 
nights,  rejected  by  a  majority  of  41.  Great  was  the  popular  disappoint- 
ment, but  the  promptitude  with  which  the  house  of  commons,  on  the 
motion  of  Ijord  Ebrington,  passed  a  vote  of  confidence  in  ministers, 
and  pledged  itself  to  persevere  with  the  measure  of  reform,  calmed  the 
agitation  in  the  metropolis  and  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  Some 
serious  riots,  however,  occurred  at  Derby  and  Nottingham,  which 
were  not  suppressed  until  considerable  mischief  was  done ;  Bristol  suf- 
fered still  more  severely  from  the  excesses  of  a  licentious  mob,  whose 
fhry  was  not  checked  until  many  lives  were  lost,  and  a  great  amoimt  of 
Taluable  property  wantonly  destroyed. 

While  the  excitement  respecting  the  reform  bill  was  at  the  highest, 
a  new  pestilential  disease  was  imported  into  the  country.  It  was  called 
the  Asiatic  cholera,  because  it  first  appeared  in  India,  whence  it  grad- 
ually extended  in  a  northwestern  direction  to  Europe.  Its  ravages  in 
Great  Britain  were  not,  by  any  means,  so  great  as  they  had  been  in 
some  parts  of  the  continent,  yet  they  were  very  destructive  ;  they  were 
met  by  a  bold  and  generous  offer  of  service  from  the  physicians 
diroughont  the  empire,  and  their  conduct,  while  the  pestilence  pre- 
vailed, reflected  the  highest  honor  on  the  character  of  the  medical  pro- 
lession  in  Great  Britain. 

A  new  reform  bill  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  commons  im- 
aediately  after  the  assembling  of  pariiament ;  it  passed  there  with  lit- 
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tie  o]^8ition,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  house  of  lords.  As  no  change 
had  been  made  in  the  constitution  of  that  body,  great  anxiety  was  felt 
respecting  the  fate  of  the  measure ;  but  some  peers,  who  had  formerly 
opposed  it,  became  anxious  for  a  compromise,  and  the  second  reading 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine.  But  these  new  allies  of  the  minis- 
try were  resolved  to  make  important  alterations  in  the  character  ef  the 
measure,  and  when  the  biQ  went  into  committee  the  ministers  found 
themselves  in  a  minority.  Earl  Grey  proposed  to  the  king  the  creation 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  peers  to  turn  the  scale,  but  his  majesty  refused 
to  proceed  to  such  extremities,  and  all  the  members  of  the  cabinet  re- 
signed. The  duke  of  Wellington  received,  through  Lord  Lyndhurst^ 
his  majesty's  commands  to  form  a  new  administration,  and  he  under** 
took  the  task  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties  that  it  had  ever 
been  the  fate  of  a  British  statesman  to  encounter.  The  nation  was 
plunged  into  an  extraordinary  and  dangerous  state  of  excitement;  the 
bouse  of  commons  by  a  majority  of  eighty,  virtually  pledged  itself  to 
the  support  of  the  late  ministry ;  addresses  to  the  crown  were  sent 
from  various  popular  bodies,  which  were  by  no  means  distinguished  by 
moderation  of  tone  or  language ;  associations  were  formed  to  secure 
the  success  of  the  reform  measure,  and  the  coimtry  seemed  brought  to 
the  verge  of  a  revolution.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  duke  of 
Wellington  saw  that  success  was  hopeless,  he  resigned  the  commission 
with  which  he  had  been  intrusted,  and  advised  his  majesty  to  renew  hia 
communications  with  his  former  advisers.  Earl  Grey  returned  to  office ;. 
a  secret  compact  was  made  that  no  new  peers  should  be  created  if  the 
reform  bill  were  suffered  to  pass  ;  and  the  measure  having  been  rap- 
idly hurried  through  the  remaining  stages,  reeeived  the  royal  assent  on 
the  7th  of  June.  The  Irish  and  Scotch  reform  bills  attracted  com- 
paratively but  little  notice  ;  a  law  for  enforcing  the  collection  of  tithes- 
in  Ireland  was  more  vigorously  opposed,  and  the  ignorant  peasants  of 
Ireland  were  encouraged  by  their  advocates  to  resist  the  payment  of 
the  impost. 

While  England  was  engrossed  by  the  discussions  on  the  reform  biU^ 
the  new  monarchy  established  in  France  was  exposed  to  the  most  im- 
minent dangers  from  the  republicans  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  partisaoa. 
of  the  exiled  family  on  the  other.  The  republican  party  was  the  moie- 
violent  and  infinitely  the  more  dangerous,  because,  in  the  capital  at 
least,  there  was  a  much  greater  mass,  to  whom  its  opinions  and  incen-> 
tives  were  likely  to  be  agreeable.  There  was  also  a  spirit  of  fanaticism^ 
in  its  members,  which  almost  amounted  to  insanity ;  several  attempta- 
were  made  to  assassinate  the  king,  and  his  frequent  escapes  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  providential.  When  any  of  the  apostles  of  seditioa 
were  brought  to  trial,  they  openly  maintained  their  revolutionary  doc- 
trines ;  treated  the  king  with  scorn  and  derisioa ;  inveighed  against  the 
existing  institutions  of  the  country  ;  entered  into  brutal  and  violent  al- 
tercations with  the  public  prosecutor ;  menaced  the  juries  and  insulted 
the  judges.  The  very  extravagance  of  this  evil  at  length  worked  out  a. 
remedy  :  the  bombast  of  the  republicans  was  carried  to  such  an  excess- 
of  absurdity,  that  it  became  ridiculous  ;  the  republicans  were  disarmed, 
when  they  found  that  the  nonsense  of  their  inflated  speeches  produced 
x|ot  intimidation,  but  shouts  of  laughter.    Moderate  men  took  courage  ^ 
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the  middHle  claases,  to  whoM  prosperity,  peace  abroad  and  tranqnillity 
at  home  were  essentially  neoessaiy,  rallied  ronnd  the  OMmarehy,  and  the 
repoUicans  were  forced  to  remain  silent,  unul  some  new  excitement  of 
the  public  mind  would  afibrd  an  opportunity  for  disseminating  mischier'' 
oos  falsehoods. 

An  insurrection  of  the  Carlists,  as  the  partisans  of  the  exiled  faritily 
were  called,  in  the  south  of  France,  injured  the  cause  it  was  designed 
to  serve.  It  was  easily  suppressed,  but  the  government  learned  that 
the  dutchess  de  Berri,  whose  son,  the  duke  of  Bourdeaux,  was  the  legit- 
imate heir  to  the  crown,  had  made  arrangements  for  landing  in  La 
Yendee,  and  heading  the  royalists  in  the  province.  Such  preparations 
were  made,  that  when  the  dutchess  landed,  she  found  her  partisans  dis- 
heartened, and  their  movements  so  closely  watched,  that  it  was  scarce- 
ly possible  for  them  to  assemble  in  any  force.  Still  she  resolved  to 
persevere,  but  the  enterprise  degenerated  into  a  series  of  isolated  and 
insignificant  attacks,  made  by  small  bodies  in  a  strong  country,  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  royalists,  consequently,  resembled  those  of  brigands. 
The  dutchess  continued  five  months  in  the  country,  though  actively  pup- 
eued  by  the  military  and  police  ;  she  was  at  length  betrayed  by  one  of 
Jier  associates,  and  made  prisoner.  The  government  of  Louis  Philippe 
treated  the  royal  captive  with  great  clemency ;  she  had  not  been  long  in 
prison  when  it  was  discovered  that  she  was  pregnant,  having  been 
privately  mairied  some  time  before  her  arrest.  T&s  unfortunate  cir- 
eomstance  threw  such  an  air  of  ridicule  over  the  entire  enterprise,  that 
the  royalists  abandoned  all  further  efforts  against  the  government. 

While  the  south  of  France  was  thus  agitated  by  the  royalists,  Paris 
narrowly  escaped  the  perils  of  a  republican  revolution.  The  funeral  of 
General  Lamarque  afforded  the  opportunity  for  this  outbreak,  which 
•lasted  about  five  hours,  and  was  attended  with  great  loss  of  life.  The 
entire  body  of  the  military  and  all  the  respectable  citizens  supported 
ihe  cause  of  monarchy  and  good  order,  or  else  the  consequence  would 
have  been  a  new  revolution.  The  revolt  had  the  effect  of  strengthening 
ihe  ministerial  influence  in  the  chambers ;  when  they  met,  the  opposi- 
tion conld  not  muster  more  than  half  the  number  of  votes  that  supported 
■the  cabinet. 

A  treaty  had  been  condoded  by  the  representative  of  the  five  great 
powers,  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  England,  arranging  the  conditions 
on  which  Belgiom  should  be  separated  from  Holland  ;  to  these  terms 
the  Belgians  had  acceded,  but  they  were  declined  by  the  Dutch,  who 
«Cill  retained  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  A  French  army  entered  Belgium, 
and  proceeded  to  besiege  this  fortress ;  it  was  tdcen  after  a  sharp  siege, 
and  was  immedialely  given  up  to  a  Belgian  garrison,  the  French  re- 
tiring within  their  own  frontiers  in  order  to  avert  the  jealousies  and 
saspicions  of  the  European  powers. 

Turkey  was  exposed  to  the  greatest  danger,  by  the  rebellion  of  its 
powerfiil  vassal,  the  pacha  of  Egypt.  Mohammed  Ali  was  anxious  to 
annex  Syria  to  his  territories,  a  dispute  with  the  governor  of  Acre 
furnished  him  a  pretext  for  invading  the  country ;  the  sultan  command- 
ed him  to  desist,  and  on  his  refusal  treated  him  as  a  rebel ;  Mohammed 
Ali  was  so  indignant,  that  he  extended  his  designs  to  the  whole  empire ; 
his  forces  routed  the  Turkish  armies  in  every  little ;  Syria  and  a  great 
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part  of  Asia  Minor  w^re  tubdiiod  with  little  dilBcidtj,  and  Gonataiitiiio* 

?Ie  itself  would  have  fallen  but  for  the  prompt  int^erence  of  Rossis, 
^he  sultan  was  thus  saved  from  his  rebellious  tssssI,  hot  the  independ- 
ence of  his  empire  was  fearfully  compromised. 

The  declining  health  in  King  Ferdinand  directed  attention  to  the 
law  of  succession  in  Spain  :  his  only  child  was  an  infant  daughter,  and 
the  Salic  law,  introduced  by  the  Bouibon  dynasty,  excluded  females 
irom  the  thrcMie.  Ferdinand  had  repealed  this  law,  but  when  he  was 
supposed  to  be  in  his  mortal  agonies,  the  partisans  of  his  brother,  Don 
Carlos,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  surest  support  of  the  priesthood 
and  of  arbitrary  power,  induced  him  to  disinherit  his  daiighter,  and 
recognise  Don  Carlos  as  heir  to  the  crown.  The  very  next  day  Ferdi- 
nand was  restored  to  consciousness  and  understanding ;  the  queen  in- 
stantly brought  before  him  the  injustice  he  had  been  induced  to  com- 
mit, and  the  king  was  so  indignant  that  he  not  only  dismissed  his  min- 
isters but  threw  himself  into  Uie  arms  of  the  liberal  party.  A  general 
amnesty  was  published ;  those  who  hsd  been  exiled  for  supporting  the 
constitution  were  invited  home,  and  the  Carlist  party  was  so  discouraged 
that  it  sank  without  resistance.  Don  Carlos  himself,  his  wife,  and  his 
wife's  sister,  the  princess  of  Beira,  were  compelled  to  quit  Madrid ; 
they  sought  and  found  shelter  with  Don  Miguel,  the  usurper  of  Portugal. 
On  the  20th  of  September,  1833,  Ferdinand  died :  his  daughter  was 
proclaimed  at  Madrid,  but  Carlist  insurrections  broke  out  in  several 
parts  of  Spain,  and  have  continued,  with  little  interruption,  almost 
ever  since. 

The  excitement  fnoduced  by  the  French  revolution  extended  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  Don  Pedro,  emperor  of  Braail,  was  compiled  by  his 
subjects  to  abdicate  the  throne  in  favor  of  his  infant  son ;  an  event  the 
more  singular,  as  he  hsd  some  time  before  resigned  the  crown  of  Por- 
tugal in  favor  of  his  daughter.  Donna  Maria  de  Gloria.  When  Pedro 
returned  to  Europe,  he  resolved  to  assert  his  daughter's  rights,  which 
had  been  usurped  by  Don  Miguel ;  soldiers  were  secretly  enlisted  in 
France  and  Borland,  the  refugees  from  Portugal  and  Brasii  were  form- 
ed into  regiments,  and,  after  some  delay,  a  respectable  armament  was 
collected  in  the  Azores,  which  had  remained  faithful  to  Donna  Maria. 
Pedro  resolved  to  invade  the  north  of  Portugal ;  he  landed  near  Oporto, 
and  made  himself  master  of  that  city ;  but  his  further  operations  were 
cramped  by  the  want  of  money,  and  of  the  munitions  of  wsr ;  Oporto 
was  invested  by  Don  Miguel,  and  for  seversl  months  the  contest  between 
the  two  brothers  was  confined  to  the  desultory  operations  of  a  siege. 
At  length,  in  the  summer  of  1833,  Don  Pedro  intrusted  the  command 
of  his  naval  force  to  Admiral  Napier ;  this  gallant  officer,  after  having 
landed  a  division  of  the  army  in  the  province,  sought  Don  Miguel's 
fleet ;  though  superior  in  number  of  ships,  men,  and  weight  of  metal,  he 
attacked  it  w^th  such  energy,  that  in  a  short  time  ail  the  large  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  usurper  struck  their  colors.  This  brilliant  success,  fol- 
lowed by  the  capture  of  Lisbon,  which  yielded  to  Pedro's  foroes  with  little 
.difficulty,  and  the  recognition  of  the  young  queen  by  the  principal 
powers  of  Europe,  proved  fatal  to  Miguel's  cause.  Aiiter  some  faint 
attempts  at  jwotracted  resistance,  he  almndoned  the  sUuggle,  and  sought 
shelter  in  Italy. 
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Doa  Pedro's  deatk,  which  aooo  followed  his  triumph,  did  little  injuy 
to  the  constitutional  cause.  His  daughter  retains  the  crown ;  she  was 
married  first  to  the  prince  at  Leuchtenberg,  who  did  not  long  survive 
his  nuptials ;  her  second  hudband  is  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saze  Coburg, 
nearly  allied  to  the  queen  of  Great  Britain. 

Several  disturbances  in  the  papal  states  gave  the  French  a  pretext 
for  seizing  the  citadel  of  Ancona,  which  gave  just  grounds  of  offence  to 
Austria.  But  neither  party  wished  to  hazard  the  perils  of  war.  The 
pope  excommunicated  all  the  liberals  in  his  dominions,  but  was  mortified 
to  find  that  ecclesiastical  censures,  once  so  formidable,  were  now  ridic« 
ulous.  When  the  French  evacuated  Ancona,  he  was  obliged  to  hire 
a  body  of  Swiss  troops  for  his  personal  protection,  and  the  pay  of  these 
mercenaries  almost  ruined  his  treasury.  To  such  a  low  estate  is  the 
papal  power  now  reduced,  which  was  once  supreme  in  Europe,  and 
exercised  unlimited  sway  over  the  consciences  and  conduct  of  potentates 
and  nations. 

The  attention  of  the  first  reformed  parliament  of  Great  Britain 
was  chiefly  engrossed  by  domestic  affairs.  In  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinued agrarian  disturbances  in  Ireland,  a  coercive  statute  was  passed, 
containing  many  severe  enactments ;  but  at  the  same  time,  the  Irish 
church  was  forced  to  make  some  sacrifices,  a  tax  for  ecclesiastical 
purposes  was  levied  on  its  revenues,  and  the  number  of  bishoprics  was 
diminished. 

But  measures  of  still  greater  importance  soon  occupied  the  attention 
of  parliament;  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  England  was  renewed, 
on  terms  advantageous  to  the  country ;  the  East  India  company  was 
deprived  of  its  exclusive  commercial  privileges,  and  the  trade  to  HiQ- 
dustan  and  China  thrown  open  ;  but  the  company  was  permitted  to  re- 
tain  its  territorial  sovereignty.  Finally,  a  plan  was  adopted  for  the 
abolition  of  West  India  slavery  ;  the  sen'ice  of  the  negro  was  changed 
into  apprenticeship  for  a  limited  period,  and  a  compensation  of  twenty 
millions  was  voted  to  the  planters.  There  was  a  very  active  though 
not  a  very  large  section  of  the  house  of  commons  dissatisfied  with  the 
limited  extent  of  change  produced  by  the  reform  bill ;  they  demanded 
much  greater  innovations,  and  they  succeeded  in  exciting  feelings  of  dis- 
content in  the  lower  classes  of  the  community.  Popular  discontent 
was  not  confined  to  England,  it  was  general  throughout  Europe,  but 
fortunately  no  serious  efforts  were  made  to  disturb  the  public  tran- 
quillity. 

The  second  session  of  the  reformed  parliament  was  rendered  memor- 
able by  the  passing  of  an  act  for  altering  the  administration  of  the  poor 
laws,  which  was  very  fiercely  attacked  outside  the  wails  of  parliament. 
It  was,  however,  generally  supported  by  the  leading  men  of  all  parties  ; 
though  its  enactment  greatly  weakened  the  populari^  of  the  ministers. 
The  cabinet  was  itself  divided  respecting  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
toward  Ireland,  and  the  dissensions  respecting  the  regulation  of  the 
church,  and  the  renewal  of  the  Coercion  bill,  in  that  country,  arose  to 
such  a  height,  that  several  of  the  ministry  resigned.  Liord  Melbourne 
succeeded  Earl  Grey  as  premier,  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  the 
king  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  the  change ;  and  that  on  the  Irish 
church  questioui  he  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  line  of  con* 
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4aet  piniBued  by  his  imniBters.  In  the  month  of  NoTember,  the  death 
4>f  Earl  Spencer  removed  Lord  Althorp,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
to  the  house  of  lords,  and  rendered  some  new  modifications  necessary. 
The  king  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  dismiss  the  ministers, 
an  express  was  sent  to  summon  Sir  Robert  Peel  from  the  continent,  to 
assume  the  office  of  premier ;  and  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  had 
administered  the  government  in  the  interim,  was  appointed  foreign 
secretary.  Parliament  was  immediately  dissolved,  and  the  three  king- 
doms were  agitated  by  a  violent  explosion  of  party  spirit.  A  tithe- 
affray  in  Ireland,  which  ended  with  the  loss  of  life,  supplied  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  ministry  with  a  pretext  for  rousing  the  passions  of  the 
peasantry  in  that  country,  and  of  this  they  availed  themselves  so  effec- 
tually, that  the  ministerial  can<^date3  were  defeated  in  almost  every 
election.  v 

While  the  country  was  anxiously  waiting  the  result  of  the  struggle 
between  the  rival  political  parties,  both  houses  of  parliament  were 
burned  to  the  ground.  This  event  at  first  excited  some  alarm,  but  it 
was  soon  allayed,  for  the  cause  of  the  fire  was  clearly  proved  to  be  ac- 
cidental. When  parliament  met,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  cabinet  was  found 
to  be  in  a  minority  in  the  house  of  commons.  The  premier,  however, 
persevered  in  spite  of  hostile  majorities,  until  he  was  defeated  on  the 
question  of  the  Irish  church,  when  he  and  his  colleagues  resigned. 
The  Melbourne  cabinet  was  restored,  with  the  remarkable  exception  of 
Lord  Brougham,  whose  place  as  chancellor  was  supplied  by  Lord  Cot- 
tenham. 

On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Don  Carlos,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  assert 
bis  claims,  was  driven  from  Spain  into  Portugal,  and  so  closely  pur- 
sued that  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  on  board  an  English  ship-of-war. 
He  came  to  London,  where  several  abortive  efiforts  were  made  to  in- 
duce him  to  abandon  his  pretensions.  But  in  the  meantime  his  parti- 
sans in  the  Biscayan  provinces  had  organized  a  formidable  revolt,  under 
a  brave  leader,  Zumalacarregui,  and  a  priest  named  Merino.  Don 
Carlos  secretly  quitted  London,  passed  through  France  in  disguise,  and 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents.  A  quadrupartite  treaty  was 
concluded  between  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  England,  for  support- 
ing the  rights  of  the  infant  queen.  It  was  agreed  that  France  should 
guard  the  frontiers,  to  prevent  the  Carlists  from  receiving  any  aid  by 
land  ;  that  England  should  watch  the  northern  coasts  ;  and  that  Portu- 
gal should  aid  the  queen  of  Spain  with  a  body  of  auxiliary  troops  if 
necessary. 

Notwithstanding  these  arrangements,  the  Carlists  were  generally 
successful,  and,  at  length,  the  court  of  Madrid  applied  to  England  for 
direct  assistance.  This  was  refused;  but  permission  was  given  to 
raise  an  auxiliary  legion  of  ten  thousand  men  in  the  United  IQngdom, 
the  command  of  which  was  intrusted  to  Colonel  Evans.  But  the  eflfect 
produced  by  this  force  was  far  inferior  to  what  had  been  expected ;  in 
the  dilapidated  state  of  the  Spanish  finances,  it  was  found  difficult  to 
supply  the  legion  with  pay,  provisions,  and  the  munitions  of  war.  A 
revolution  at  Madrid,  wMch  rendered  the  form  of  government  very 
democratic,  alienated  the  king  of  the  French  from  the  cause  of  the 
SpaniiA  queen,  and  the  war  Imgered,  without  any  prospect  of  restored 
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traiqiiillity.  At  the  end  of  its  second  year  of  service,  the  British  legion 
was  disbanded,  and  the  Spanish  government  and  its  auxiliary  force 
parted  with  feelings  .of  mutual  dissatisfaction'. 

After  the  departure  of  the  legion,  the  Carlists,  weary  of  the  war,  eib- 
tered  into  negotiations  with  the  queen  regent,  and  returned  to  their  alle- 
giance. Carlos  was  again  compelled  to  become  an  exile  ;  but  defeat 
eould  not  break  his  spirit,  and  he  continued  to  declare  himself  the  right- 
ful heir  to  the  Spanish  crown,  though  rejected  by  the  people,  and  dis- 
avowed by  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Spain,  however,  was  too 
disorganized  for  tranquillity  to  be  easily  restored ;  the  queen  regent  en- 
deavored, with  more  good  will  than  abalUy,  to  reconcile  contending  fac- 
tions ;  but  her' efforts  proved  unavailing,  and,  wearied  of  her  situation, 
she  resigned  the  regency  in  the  summer  of  1840. 

The  pe(>ple  of  England  generally  felt  little  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Spain ;  public  attention  was  principally  directed  to  the  state  of  Ireland 
and  Canada.  The  great  Irish  questions  discussed  in  parliament  were, 
the  reform  of  the  corporations  on  the  same  plan  that  had  been  adopted 
in  the  reform  of  the  English  and  Scotch  corporations ;  the  regulation 
ef  tithes,  and  the  establishment  of  a  provision  for  the  poor ;  but  the  dif- 
ferent views  taken  by  the  majorities  in  the  houses  of  commons  and 
lords,  prevented  the  conclusion  of  any  final  arrangements.  In  Canada, 
the  descendants  of  the  old  French  settlers,  for  the  most  part  bigoted  and 
ignorant,  viewed  with  great  dissatisfaction  the  superiority  to  which  the 
English  settlers  had  attained,  in  consequeace  of  their  knowledge,  spirit, 
and  enterprise ;  they  attributed  this  [Nre-eminence  to  the  partiality  of 
the  government,  and,  instigated  by  designing  demagogues,  clamored  for 
constitutional  changes,  little  short  of  a  reoognition  of  thsir  independence. 
Their  demands  were  refused,  and  the  deluded  Canadians  were  perssa*- 
ded  to  hazard  a  revolt.  After  a  brief  struggle,  the  insurgents  were  re- 
duced, and  since  the  termination  of  the  revolt.  Upper  and  Lower  Cana- 
da have  been  united  into  one  province  by  an  act  of  the  British  legiala* 
ture. 

Great  embarrassment  was  produced  in  the  commdrcial  worid  by  the 
failure  of  the  American  banks,  which  rendered  many  leading  mwohants 
and  traders  unable  to  fulfil  thc^pr  engagements.  The  crisis  was  sensi- 
bly felt  in  England,  nvrhere  it  greatly  checked  the  speculations  in  rail- 
roads, which  peibaps  were  beginning  to  be  carried  to  a  perilous  ex- 
tent ;  the  manufacturing  di9tricts  su&red  most  severely,  but  the  pres- 
sure gradually  abated,  and  trade  began  to  flow  in  its  accustomed  chfla- 
neU.  Parties  were  so  nicely  balanced  in  the  British  parliament,  that 
no  measure  of  importance  could  be  arranged ;  a  further  gloom  was 
thrown  over  the  discussions  by  the  increasing  iUness  of  the  king,  and 
the  certainty  that  its  termination  must  be  fat^.  William  IV.  died  on 
the  morning  of  the  20th  of  June,  1837,  sincerely  regretted  by  every 
class  of  his  subjects.  During  the  seven  years  that  he  swayed  the 
sceptre,  England  enjoyed  tranquillity  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  it  was 
the  only  reign  in  British  history  in  which  there  was  no  execvtiott  far 
high  treason,  and  no  foreign  war. 

45    ' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

HISTORY   OF    COLONIZATION- 

In  order  to  avoid  frequent. iDtepruptions  in  the  coxmie  of  the  namElnre, 
it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  reserve  the  accoont  'Of  the  |)rindp«A 
European  colonies  for  the  close  of  the  volume,  and  thn»  to  briQg  hefoi» 
the  reader  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in modemhistory.  Tlie 
discoveiy  of  a  new  world  gave  an  extraordinary  impulse  to-emigFatioiiy 
and  produced  one  of  the  most  striking  series  of  events  in  ^annals  q£ 
mankind.  The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  tgreat  .paite-^ 
the  European  colonies  in  the  western,  and  tboae  in  the  eastern  wodd; 
and  .to  the  former  we  shall  first  direct  our  attention. 

Section  I.-^j(%e  Establishment  of  the  Spaniards  in  MsxioDn 

IvMSDiATEiAT  after  the  discovery  of  America,  the 'first  Spanish  colo- 
ny was  established  in  Hispanidla,  bcttter  known  by  the  more  modem 
name  of  St.  Domingo.  The  queen  Isabella  had  given  strict  orders  to 
pmlect  the  Indians,  and  had  issued  a  proclamation  prohibiting  the 
Spaniards  from  compelliAg  them  to  work.  The  natives,  wiio  consid- 
eonsd  exemption  from  toil  aa  supreme  felicity,  resisted  every  attempt  to 
induce  them  to  labor  for  hira,  and  so  many  Spaniards  fdl  victims  to 
the  diseases  peculiar  to  the  climate,  that  hands  were  wanting  to  work 
die  mines  or  till  the  soil.  A  syetem  of  compulsory  labor  was  therefore 
adopted  almost  by  necessity,  and  it  was  soon  extended,  until  the  Indians 
were  reduced  to  hopeless  slavery,  l^e  mines  of  Hispaniola,  when 
first  discovered,  were  exceedingly  productive,  and  the  riches  acquired 
bpr  the  early  adventoreis  attracted  fredi  crowds  of  greedy  but  enterpri- 
suig  settlem  to  ita  shofea.  The  haidships  to  which  the  Indians  were 
subjected,  rapidly  decreased  their  numbers,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
dinnnished  the  profilB  of  the  adventnrers.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to 
•i0k  new  sette&ents ;  theisland  of  Puerto  Rico  was  annexed  to  the 
Spanish  dominions,  and  its  unfbitonate  inhabitants  were  subjected  to 
lb  aame  orael  tyranny  aa  the  nathres  of  Hiepaniola.  The  island  of 
Cnba  was  ilext  oonquered  *;  (though  it  is  seven  hundred  miles  in  length, 
aod  vras<tlMaidenaely  pepubted,  euch  was  the  unwarlike  character  of 
the  inhabitaiita,  Una  tlnee  ImndinMl  Spaniaids  were  sufficient  for  its  total 
«abj«9ilwii. 

More  important  conquests  were  opened  by  the  intrefMdi^  of  Balboa, 
who  had  founded  a  small  settlement^on  the  isthmus  of  Darien. 

At  length  the  Spaniards  began  to  prepare  an  expedition  for  establish- 
ing thdr  empire  on  the  American  continent.    An  armament  was  organ- 
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iaed  in  Od)a,  and  the  command  intniated  to  Fernando  Cortez,  a  com- 
mander possessing  great  skill  and  brayery,  but  avaricious  and  cruel  even 
beyond  the  gener^  average  of  his  coontrymen  at  that  period.  On  ike 
2d  of  April,  1519,  this  bold  adventurer  entered  the  harbor  of  St.  Juan 
de  Uloa,  on  the  coast  of  Yucatan.  By  means  of  a  female  captive,  he 
was  enabled  to  open  communications  with  the  natives  ;  and  they,  in^ 
stead  of  opposing  the  entrance  of  these  fatal  guests  into  their  country, 
assisted  them  in  all  their  operations  with  an  alacrity  of  which  they  top 
soon  had  veas<m  to  repent.  The  Mexicans  had  attained  a  pretty  high 
degree  of  civilisation ;  they  had  a  regular  govemraent,  a  system  ^  law, 
and  an  established  priestliood ;  they  recorded  events  by  a  species  of 
picture-writing,  not  so  perfect  as  the  Egyptian  system  of  hieroglyphics, 
bat  which,  nevertheless,  admitted  more  minuteness  and  particularity 
than  is  generally  imagined ;  their  architectural  structures  were  remark- 
able  for  their  strength  and  beauty ;  they  had  advanced  so  far  in  science 
as  to  construct  a  pretty  accurate  caleiKiar ;  and  ihey  possessed  consid- 
erable skill,  not  only  in  the  useful,  but  also  in  the  ornamental  Mts  of 
life.  Cortez  saw  that  such  a  nation  must  be  treated  differently  from 
the  rude  savages  in  the  islands  ;  he  therefore  concealed  his  real  inteu- 
tions,  and  merely  demanded  to  be  introduced  to  the  sovereign  of  the 
country,  the  emperor  Montezuma. 

The  Indian  caziques  were  unwilling  to  admit  strangers  possessed  of 
sncliibmiidAble  weapons  as  muskets  ai^  artHlery  into  the  interior  of  their 
country;  and  Montezuma,  who  was  of  a  weak  and  cowardly. disposition, 
was  still  more  reluctant  to  receive  a  visit  from  strangers,  of  whose 
prowess  he  had  received  an  exaggerated  description.  He  therefore  re- 
solved to  temporize,  and  sent  ambassadora  to  Cortez  with  rich  presents, 
declining  the  proposed  interview.'  fiut  these  magnificent  gifts  served 
only  to  increase  the  rapacity  of  the  Spaniards.  Cortez  resolved  to  tem- 
porize ;  he  changed  hu  camp  into  a  permanent  settlement,  which  sub- 
sequently grew  into  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  patiently  watched  from 
his  intrenchments  the  courae  of  events.  He  had  not  long  continued  in 
this  position,  wben  he  received  an  embassy  from  the  Zempoallans,  a 
tribe  which  had  been  long  discontented  with  the  government  of  Monte- 
zuma. He  immediately  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  these  disaf- 
fected subjects,  and  sent  an  eudbassy  to  Spain  to  procure  a  ratification 
of  his  powen,  and  set  fire  to  his  fleet,  in  order  that  his  companions,  de- 
prived of  all  hope  of  escape,  should  look  for  safety  only  in  victory.  Hav- 
ing completed  his  preparations,  he  marched  through  an  unknown  coun- 
try to  subdue  a  mighty  empire,  with  a  force  amounting  to  five  hundred 
foot,  fifteen  horaemen,  and  six  pieces  of  artillery.  His  fint  liostile  en- 
oounter  was  with  the  Tlascalans,  the  most  wariike  race  in  Mexico ; 
their  country  was  a  republic,  under  the  piotection  of  the  empire,  and 
ikey  fought  with  the  ftuy  of  men  animated  by  a  love  of  freedom.  But 
nothing  could  resist  the  superiority  which  their  firearms  gave  ^ 
Spaniiurds ;  the  Tlascalans,  after  several  defeats,  yielded  themselves 
as  vassals  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  engaged  to  assist  Cortez  in  alf 
his  future  operations.  Aided  by  six  thousand  of  these  new  allies,  he 
advanced  to  Gfaolula,  a  town  of  great  importance,  where,  by  Montezu- 
na's  Older,  he  was  received  with  open  professions  of  friendship,  While 
ptams  w«re  MoreMy  deviled  for  his  destitiction.    Cortez  discovered  the 
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Slot,  and  punished  it  by  the  massacre  of  six. thousand  of  the  citizens; 
le  rest  were  so  terrified,  that,  at  the  command  of  the  Spaniard,  they 
returned  to  their  usual  occupations,  and  treated  with  tho  utmost  respect 
the  men  whose  hands  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  their  countrymen. 

As  a  picture  of  national  prosperity  Ions;  since  extinct,  we  shall  here 
insert  the  description  given  by  Cortex  in  his  despatches  to  the  Spanish 
monarch  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tlaacala,  which  still  exists,  though  much 
decayed :  *'  This  city  is  so  extensive,  so  well  worthy  of  admiration, 
that  although  I  omit  much  that  I  coidd  say  of  it,  I  feel  aesured  that  the 
little  I  shall  say  will  be  scarcely  credited,  since  it  is  larger  than  Gre- 
nada, and  much  stronger,  and  contains  as  many  fine  houses  and  a  much 
larger  population  than  that  city  did  at  the  time  of  its  capture ;  and  it  is 
much  better  supplied  with  the  products  of  the  earth,  such  as  com,  and 
with  fowls  and  game,  fish  from  the  rivers,  various  kinds  of  vegetables, 
and  other  excellent  articles  of  food.  There  is  in  this  city  a  market,  ia 
which  every  day  thirty  thousand  people  are  engaged  in  buying  and 
selling,  besides  many  other  merchants  who  are  scattered  about  the  city. 
The  market  contains  a  great  variety  of  articles  both  of  food  and  clothing, 
and  all  kinds  of  shoes  for  the  feet ;  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  and  ornaments  of  feathers,  all  as  well  arranged  as  they 
can  possibly  be  found  in  any  public  squares  or  markets  in  the  worlds 
There  is  much  earthenware  of  every  style  and  a  good  quality,  equal  to 
the  best  of  Spanish  manufacture.  Wood,  coal,  edible  and  medicinal 
plants,  are  sold  in  great  quantities.  There  are  houses  where  they  wash 
and  shave  the  heads  as  barbers,  and  also  for  baths.  Finally,  there  is 
found  among  them  a  well-regulated  police  ;  the  people  are  rational  and 
well  disposed,  and  altogether  greatly  superior  to  the  most  civilized  Af- 
rican nation." 

From  Cholula,  Cortez  advanced  toward  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  had 
almost  reached  its  gates  before  the  feelble  Montezuma  had  determined 
whether  he  should  receive  him  as  a  friend  or  as  an  enemy.  After  some 
hesitation,  Montezuma  went  forth  to  meet  Coitez,  with  all  the  magnifi- 
cence of  barbarous  parade,  and  granted  the  Spaniards  a  lodging  in  the 
capital. 

But  notwithstanding  his  apparent  triumph,  the  situation  of  Cortez 
was  one  of  extraordinary  danger  and  perplexity.  He  wasin  a  city  sur- 
rounded by  a  lake,  the  bridges  and  causeways  of  which  might  easily  be 
broken  ;  and  his  little  band,  thus  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  its 
allies,  must  then  have  fallen  victims  to  superior  numbers.  To  avert 
this  danger,  he  adopted  the  bold  resolution  of  seizing  Montezuma  as  a 
hostage  for  his  safety,  and  he  actually  brought  him  a  prisoner  to  the 
Spanish  quarters.  Under  pretence  of  gratifying  the  monarch's  curiosity 
to  see  the  structure  of  European  vessels,  the  Spaniards  built  two  brig- 
antines,  and  launched  them  on  the  lake,  thus  securing  to  themselves  the 
means  of  retreat  in  case  of  any  reverse  of  fortune. 

The  ostensible  pretext  for  this  act  of  violence  was  that  a  cazique, 
named  Qualpopoca,  had  slain  several  Spaniards  in  the  city  of  Nautecal 
or  Almeira.  The  account  which  Cortez  gives  of  the  transaction  is  too 
singular  to  be  omitted,  especially  as  his  despatches  are  utterly  unknown 
in  this  country^  It  will  be  seen  that  he  never  gives  Montezuma,  or  as 
he  writes  his  name,  Muteczuma  the  tide  of  kii^  or  emperor,  but  speaks 
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of  bim  as  if  Ms  right  to  royalty  bad  been  sacrificed  from  the  moment 
that  the  Spaniards  had  landed  in  his  country. 

The  offending  cazique,  Qualpopoca,  was  brought  to  the  capital,  as  our 
readers  are  probably  aware,  and,  with  his  followers,  was  burnt  alive. 
Cortez  tells  this  part  of  the  story  with  much  tunveti :  '*  So  they  were 
publicly  burnt  in  a  square  of  the  city,  without  creating  any  disturbance ; 
and  on  the  day  of  their  execution,  as  they  confessed  that  Muteczuma 
had  directed  them  to  kill  the  Spaniards,  I  caused  him  to  be  put  in  irons, 
which  threw  him  into  great  consternation."  All  this  was  manifestly 
done  merely  from  the  motiyes  above  intimated,  namely,  **  to  subserve 
the  interests  of  your  majesty  and  our  own  security ;"  yet  Cortez  had 
some  apprehension  lest  he  might  offend  royal  sympathies,  and  so,  in  re- 
spect of  his  demeanor  toward  Montezuma,  he  writes  to  the  emperor  :*- 

"  Such  was  the  kindness  of  my  treatment  toward  him,  and  his  own 
contentment  with  his  situation,  that  when  at  different  times  I  tempted 
him  with  the  offer  of  his  liberty,  begging  that  he  would  return  to  his 
palace,  he  as  often  refdied  that  he  was  well  pleased  with  his  present 
quarters,  and  did  not  wish  to  leave  them,  as  he  wanted  nothing  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  enjoy  in  his  own  palace  ;  and  that  in  case  he  went 
away,  there  would  be  reason  to  fear  the  importunities  of  the  local  gov- 
ernors, his  vassals,  might  leiad  him  to  act  against  his  own  wishes,  and 
in  opposition  to  your  majesty,  while  he  desired  in  every  possible  man- 
ner to  promote  your  majesty's  service ;  that  so  far  he  had  informed 
them  what  he  desired  to  have  done,  apd  was  well  content  to  remain 
where  he  was ;  and  should  they  wish  to  suggest  anything  to  him,  he 
could  answer  that  he  was  not  at  liberty,  and  thus  excuse  himself  iiom 
attending  to  them." 

Cortez  thus  describes  the  original  city  of  Mexico,  which  he  soon  af« 
terward  totally  destroyed  :  "  TMs  great  city  of  Temixtitan  [Mexico]  is 
^ntuated  in  this  salt  lake,  and  from  the  main  land  to  the  denser  parts  of 
it,  by  whichever  route  one  chooses  to  enter,  the  distance  is  two  leagues'. 
There  are  four  avenues  or  entrances  to  the  city,  all  of  which  are  formed 
by  artificial  causeways,  two  spears'  length  in  width.  The  city 4^  as 
large  as  Seville  or  Cordova ;  its  streets  (I  speak  of  the  principal  fflies) 
are  very  wide  and  straight ;  some  of  them,  and  all  the  inferior  ones,  are 
half  land  and  half  water,  and  are  navigated  by  canoes.  •  *  *  This 
city  has  many  public  squares,  in  which  are  situated  the  markets  and 
other  places  for  buying  and  selling.  There  is  one  square  twice  as  large 
as  that  of  the  city  of  Salamanca,  surrounded  by  porticoes,  where  are 
daily  assembled  more  than  sixty  thousand  souls,  engaged  in  buying  and 
selling ;  and  where  are  found  all  kinds  of  merchandise  that  the  worid 
affords,  embracing  the  necessaries  of  l^e,  as,  for  instance,  articles  of 
food,  as  well  as  jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  lead,  brass,  copper,  tin,  pre- 
cious stones,  bones,  shells,  snails,  and  feathers.  There  are  also  ex- 
posed for  sale  wrought  and  unwrought  stone,  bricks  burnt  and  unbumt, 
timber  hewn  and  unhewn,  of  different  sorts.  *  *  *  Every  kind  of 
merchandise  is  sold  in  a  particular  street  or  quarter  assigned  to  it  ezelu^ 
sively,  and  thus  the  best  order  is  preserved.  They  sell  everything  by 
number  or  measure  ;  at  least  so  far  we  have  not  observed  them  to  sell 
anything  by  weight.  There  is  a  building  in  the  great  square  that  is 
used  as  an  audience-house,  where  ten  or  twelve  persons,  who  aie  m»- 
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gistratee^  sit  and  decide  all  contrilTersies  that  a»e  in  tke  maifcet,  and 
order  delinquents  to  be  punished*  £n  tibe  same  square  there  are  other 
persons  who  go  consthntty  abont  among  the  people,  obserring  what  is 
sold,  and  the  measures  used  in  selling  f  and  they  hav^e  been  seen  to 
break  measures  that  were  not  true.  This  great  city  contains  a  large 
number  of  temples,  or  houses  for  their  idols,  rery  handsome  edifices, 
which  are  situated  in  the  different  districts  and  the  suburbs :  in  the  prin^- 
oipal  Qoes  religious  persons  of  each  particular  sect  are  constantly  resi- 
ding, for  whose  use  beside  the  houses  containing  the  idols  there  are 
other  conrenient  habitations.  All  these  persons  dress  in  black,  and 
Beyer  cut  or  comb  their  hair  from  the  time  they  enter  the  priesthood 
4mtil  they  leave  it ;  and  all  the  sons  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  both 
nobles  and  respectable  citizens,  are  ]^aced  in  the  temples,  and  wear  the 
nme  dkress  from  the  age  o£  seven  or  eight  years  until  they  are  taken  out 
to  be  married ;  which  occurs  more  frequently  with  the  first-born  who 
inherit  estates  than  with  the  oUiers.  The  priests  are  debarred  from  fe- 
male society,  nor  is  any  woman  permitted  to  enter  the  religious  houses. 
They  also  abstain  Arom  eating  certain  kinds  of  food,,  more  at  some  sea- 
^  sons  of  the  year  than  others.  Among  these  temples  there  is  one  which 
far  surpasses  all  the  rest,  whose  grandeur  of  arehitecturai  details  no 
human  tongue  is  able  to  describe  ;  for  within  its  precincts,  surrounded 
by  a  loky  wall,  there  is  room  enough  for  a  town  of  five  hundred  fann^ 
lies.  Around  the  interior  of  this  enclosure  there  are  handsome  edifices, 
containing  large  halls  and  corridors,  in  which  the  religious  persons  at- 
tached to  the  temple  reside.  There  are  fcdl  forty  towers,  which  are 
loftj)r  and  well  built,  the  largest  of  which  haa  fifty  steps  leading  to  its 
mam  body,  and  is  higher  than  the  tower  of  the  principal  church  at 
Seville.  The  stone  and  wood  of  which  they  are  constmcted  are  so 
well  wrought  in  every  part,  that  nothing  could  be  better  done,  ibr  the 
Interior  of  the  chapels  containing  the  idols  consists  of  curious  imagery, 
wrought  in  stone,  with  plaster  ceilings,  and  woodworit  carved  in  relief, 
and  painted  with  figures  of  monsters  and  other  objects.  All  these  tow- 
ers are  the  burial*places  of  the  nofbles,  and  every  chapel  in  them  is 
dedicated  to  a  particular  idol,  to  which  they  pay  their  devotions." 

But  danger  impended  over  Cortez  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  The 
governor  of  Cuba,  anxious  to  share  in  ^e  plunder  of  Mexico,  of  whose 
wealth,  great  as  it  really  was,  he  had  received  very  exaggerated  state* 
meats,  sent  a  new  armament,  under  the  command  of  Narvaez,  to  deprive 
the  ofkaqueror  of  the  fruits  of  his  victory.  Cortez,  leaving  a  small  gar- 
rison in  Mexico,  marched  against  Narvaez,  and  by  a  series  of  prudent 
operations,  not  only  overcame  him,  but  induced  his  followers  to  enlist 
tinder  his  own  banners.  Thisfreinfercement  was  particularly  valuable 
ait  a  tiiae  when  the  Mexicans,  weary  of  Spani^  orvelty  and  Qrraony, 
had  resolved  to  make  the  most  desperate  efforts  (w  expelling  the  inva- 
ders. Scarcely  had  Cortez  retumcKl  to  Mexicoy  when  his  quarters  were 
attacked  with  desperate  fuiy  ;  and  diough  thousands  of  the  assailants 
wiere  slain,  fresh  thousands  eageriy  hurried  forward  to  take  their  place. 
At  length  Cortez  brought  out  Montezuma  in  his  royal  robes  on  the  ram- 
parts, trusting  that  his  inflnence  over  his  subjects  would  induce  them  to 
suspend  hostilities.  But  the  unfortunate  emperor  was  mortally  wounded 
fay  a  miseile  flung  by  one  of  his  own  subjects  ;  and  Cortez,  having  done 
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ewyduAg  wUch  prndance  and  valot  couLLdietate,  waa  foccod  to  abaQ-  * 

don  the  capitaL  The  Spaniards  aufieced  severely  in  this  calamitous. 
rotreat ;  t^ey  lost  theiz  artillery,  ammuiiitiony  and  baggage»  together  with 
tha  greater  part  of  the' treasure  for  which  they  had  encountered  so  many 
perils.  Il  splendid  victory  at  Otumba,  over  the  Mexicans,  who  attempt- 
ed to  intescept  them,  restored  the  confidence  of  the  Sjpaniards,  and  thsv* 
Beached  the  friendly  territories  of  the  Tlascalans  in  safety.  Having  coK 
beted  some  reinforcements,  and  by  judicious  arts  revived  the  courage 
of  his  men,  Cortez  once  more  advanced  toward  Mexico,  and,,  halting  oni 
the  borders  of  the  lake,  he  began  to  build  some  brigantines,  in  order  tOr 
attack  the.  city  by  water.  While  thus  engaged^  he  succeeded  in  de-^ 
taching  manyof  the. neighboring  cities  from  their  allegiance  to  the  new 
emperor,  Guatimozin ;  and  having  obtained  some  fresh  troopa  from  His-- 
paniola,  he  prepared  for  a  vigorous  siege  by  launching  his  bngantinest 
OQ  the  lake.  Guatimozin  maide  a  gallant  resbtance,  and  repiuised  the- 
Spaniards  in  an  attempt  to  take  the  city  by  storm ;  but  being  unable  Uk 
veaist  the  slower  operations  of  European  tactics,  he  attempted  to  escime! 
over  the  lak»,  when  his  canoe  was  intercepted  by  a  brigantine^  and  the 
imfortunate  emperor  remained  a  prisoner.  As  soon  as  the  fate  of  their 
flovereign  was  known,  the  resistance  of  the  Mexicans  ceased,  and  all 
the  provinces  of  the  empire. imitated  the  example  of  the  capital.  Guar 
timozin  was  cruelly  tortured  to  extcwt  a  confession  of  concealed  treaar- 
ure,  and  his  unfortunate,  subjects  became  the  alaves  of  their  rapacious- 
GonqtterorsL.  Cortez  himself  was  treated  with  gn>ss  ingratitude  by  his* 
sovereign,  whose  dominions  he  had  enlarged  by  the  conquest  of  aa 
empire,  and  he  died  in  comparative  obscurity.  s 

The  first  thought  of  the  conquerors  was  to  propagate  the  Christiaa  • 

iaith  in  their  new  dominions,  not  only  from  motives  of  bigotry,  but  in 
•bedience  to  the  soundest  dictates  of  piudence.  Missionaries  were  in- 
¥ited  from-  Europe  to  aid  in  the  great  work  of  civilization ;  between  tha 
years  1522  and  1545,  numbers  of  monastics  came  from  various  parts  of 
the  world  to  aid  in  the  convernon  of  Mexico.  Many  practices  unknown 
to  the  Roman  ntual  were  admitted  and  consecrated. 

It  most  not  be  omitted  that  the  missionaries  honorably  exerted  them^ 
selves  to  protect  the  Mexicans  from  the  sanguinary  cruel^  of  the  Span* 
iards;  Sahagun  and  Las  Casaa  were  particularly  iamous  for  their  exr 
«rtions  in  behalf  of  the  vanquished ;  they  obtained  bulls  from  the  pope, 
and  edicts  from  the  Spaoisn  government,,  fully  recognising  the  claims 
of  the  Indians 'to  the  rigbts  of  humanity,  and  though  they  failed  to  ob« 
^in  a  full  measure  oi  justice  for  the  native  Mexicans,  they  saved  them 
firom  the  wretched  fate  wl|ich  swept  away  the  native  population  in 
almost  every  other  colony  of  Spain.  In  consequence  of  the  protection 
thus  accorded  them,  both  by  the  secular  and  regular  clergy,  the  attach** 
ment  of  the  native  Mexicans  to  the  Ro^nish  religion  became  more 
ardent  and  passionate  than  that  of  the  Spaniards  themselves,  and  it 
still  continues  to  be  feh,  though  Ae  country  has  been  restored  to  in* 
dependence. 

The  edicts  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  in  favor  of  the  Indians  wera 
disiegfiided ;  the  population  began  to  decrease  rapidly,  and  a  new  ays* 
tem  was  adopted  by  which  of^ression  was  reduced  to  an  organized 
fiftm,  and-  ameliorated  by  being  placed  under  the  control,  of  the  govern- 
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ment.  It  was  determined  that  the  natire  Americans  shmdd  be  MgavMI 
as  serfs  attached  to  the  soil,  and  distributed  Into  encomiendas,  a  kind 
of  fiefs  or  estates  established  in  favor  of  the  Spanish  settlers,  who  took 
the  name  of  Conquistadores.  Slavery,  which  had  previously*  been  ar« 
bitrary,  was  thus  invested  with  legal  forms  ;  the  Indian  tribes  divided 
into  sections,  some  of  which  contained  more  than  a  hundred  fiunHies, 
were  assigned  either  to  the  soldiers  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  war  of  invasion,  or  to  the  civilians  sent  from  Madrid  to  adminis* 
ter  the  government  of  the  provinces.  It  was  fortunate  for  the  Mexicans 
that  their  masters  did  not  -erect  fortified  castles,  like  the  feudal  barons 
of  the  middle  affes ;  instead  of  these  they  established  kadendas^  or 
large  farms,  whi(^  they  had  the  wisdom  to  govern  according  to  the  old 
forms  of  the  Mexican  proprietary.  There  was  no  change  or  intemip- 
tion  in  the  cultivation  of  plants  indigenous  to  the  soil ;  the  serf  cultiva* 
ted  the  sofl  according  to  hereditary  routine,  and  so  identified  himself 
with  his  master,  that  he  frequently  took  his  name.  There  are  many 
Indian  famUies  of  the  present  day  bearing  Spanish  names,  whose  Uood 
has  never  been  mingled  with  that  of  Europeans.  Another  fortunate 
circumstance  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  die  native  Mexicans ; 
the  Spanish  settlers  in  that  country  did  not  enter  into  any  of  Ihose 
mining  speculations  which  led  their  brethren  in  Hispaniola  and  other 
islandb  of  the  Antilles  to  sacrifice  the  natives  by  myriads  to  their  grasp- 
ing cupidity.  The  Conquistadores  had  neither  the  capital  nor  the  in- 
telligence necessaiy  for  such  enterprises ;  they  contented  themselves^ 
in  imitation  of  the  natives,  with  washing  the  earth,  silt,  and  sands,, 
brought  down  from  the  mountains  by  rivers  and  winter  torrents,  to  ex- 
tract the  grains  of  gold  which  they  contained.  The  nines  of  Mexico, 
which  have  spread  so  much  of  the  precious  metals  over  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  were  not  discovered  until  after  the  conquest,  and  brought 
very  trifling  profits  to  those  who  first  attempted  their  exploration.  The 
loss  of  these  speculators  was  a  positive  gain  to  humanity. 

Up  to  the  eighteenth  century  the  condition  of  the  Mexican  peasants 
was  very  little  different  from  that  of  the  serfs  in  Poland  or  Russia. 
About  tiiat  period  their  condition  began  to  be  sensibly  ameliorated. 
Many  families  of  Conquistadores  became  extinct,  and  the  encomiendas 
were  not  again  distributed  by  the  government.  The  viceroys  and  the 
provincial  councils,  called  AudiencktSy  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
mterests  of  those  Indians  who  were  liberated  by  the  breaking  up  of  die 
encomiendas;  they  abolished  every  vesdge  of  compulsory  YShot  in  the 
mines,  requiring  that  this  employment  should  be  voluntary,  and  fairiy 
remunerated.  Several  abuses,  nowever,  prevailed  in  the  colonial  ad- 
ministration, from  the  monopoties  esublished  by  the  agento  of  the  Span- 
ish  governments ;  they  conferred  upon  themselves  die  exclusive  priv- 
ilege of  selling  those  articles  most  likely  to  be  used  by  an  agricultural 
population,  and  fixed  whatever  price  they  pleased  upon  diese  commodi- 
ties. Having  thus,  by  a  system  iMf  force  and  fraud,  got  the  Indians 
deeply  into  dieir  debt,  they  established  a  law  by  which  insolvent  debt- 
ors became  the  absolute  slaves  of  their  creditors.  Many  edicts  were 
issued  to  check  these  abuses,  but  they  were  not  effectually  remedied 
until  after  die  revolution  which  gave  independence  to  Mexico.  ^ 

We  shall  now  briefly  state  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  ai 
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ftMPtiOA  of  Mefxiean  independence.  On  tbe  8th  of  My,  1808,  a  corirette 
from  Cadia  brought  mtelligence  of  the  dethronement  of  the  Spanish 
Bourbone,  by  Napoleon,  and  the  transfer  of  the  monarchy  to  Joseph 
Bonapaite.  The  yiceioy  at  first  published  the  news  witl^out  a  word 
of  eomment,  but  soon  recorering  from  his  first  surprise,  he  issued  a 
proclamation  decUring  his  intention  to  preserve  his  fidelity  to  King 
Ferdinand,  and  exhorting  the  Mexican  people  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
their  legitimate  sovereign.  It  was  the  first  time  that  **  the  people"  had 
been  named  in  any  act  of  state,  emanating  from  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, and  this  was  among  th^  chief  causes. of  the  extraordinary  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  viceroy's  i^peal  was  received.  It  was  proposed 
to  establish  a  provisional  government  on  the  model  of  the  juntas,  which 
kad  been  formed  by  the  patriots  in  Spun.  This  proposition,  favorably 
received  by  the  viceroy,  was  rejected  by  his  council  as  inconsistent 
with  the  ascendency  which  had  hitherto  been  enjoyed  by  all  pure  Span- 
iards; three  months  were  spent  in  controversy,  until  at  length  the 
council  or  audieneia  took  the  bold  measure  of  arresting  the  viceroy, 
and  throwing  him  into  the  prisons  of  the  inquisition  on  a  charge  of 
hefesy.  As,  however,  there  was  some  danger  that  the  populace  might 
rise  in  his  favor,  the  audieneia,  having  first  invested  itself  with  the 
functions  of  regency,  sent  the  governor  a  prisoner  to  Cadiz,  where  he 
was  long  confined  in  a  dungeon. 

f  The  Creoles  and  Indians  were  indignant  at  this  usurpation,  and  they 
were  still  more  enraged  by -the  undisguised  contempt  with  which  their 
claims  were  tlrested  by  the  Spanish  oligarchy.  Bataller,  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  council,  was  accustomed  to  say  that  '*  no  na- 
tive American  should  participate  in  the  government,  so  long  as  there 
was  a  mule-driver  in  La  Mancha,  or  a  cobbler  in  Castillo  to  represent 
Spanish  ascendency."  The  juntas  of  Spain,  though  engaged  in  a  des- 
perate struggle  for  their  own  freedom,  were  obstinate  in  their  resolu- 
tion to  keep  the  colonies  in  dependance,  and  they  sent  out  Yenegas  as 
viceroy,  with  positive  orders  to  maintain  the  ascendency  of  the  Span- 
,  iards,  and  keep  ^Creoles  and  Indians  in  their  own  condition  of 
degradation. 

A  priest  of  Indian  descent,  Hidalgo,  the  curate  of  Dolores,  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt ;  he  declared  to  his  congregation  that  the  Eu- 
ropeans had  formed  a  plot  to  deliver  up  the  country  to  the  French  Ja- 
cobins ;  he  exhoited  them  to  take  up  arms  to  defend  their  liberties  and 
Ifaeir  religion,  and  to  march  boldly  to  battle  in  the  name  of  King  Fer- 
dinand ^d  the  blessed  Virgin.  On  the  18th  of  September,  1810,  he 
made  himself  master  of  San  Fehpe,  and  San  Miguel  el-Grande ;  he 
confiscated  the  property  of  all  the  Europeans,  declaring  that  the  soil  of 
Mexico  belonged  of  right  to  the;  Mexicans  themselves.  Several  other 
cities  were  ceviquered,  and  in  all  of  them  the  Indians  and  Creoles  sac- 
rificed every  European  without  mercy,  their  commander  seeming  to 
wink  at  their  excesses,  which  he  trusted  would  prevent  terms  of  peace 
from  being  offered  or  accepted. 

Venegas,  the  viceroy,  made  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  check  the 
progress  of  this  rebellion ;  he  conciliated  the  Creoles  by  investing  one 
of  their  body  with  high  military  rank ;  he  caused  Hidalgo  to  be  excom- 
MNmicated  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  he  paraded  an  image 
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of  thA  Virgil^  to  wlueh  superstition  attached  nuiacndoaa  poweiv^  thro^^ 
the  streets  of  Mexico.  This  last  expedient  caused  Hidalgo  to  stop 
short  in  the  midst  of  his  victorious  career,  and  at  a  time  when  ho  was 
joined  by  several  regiments  of  pronncial  militiay  and  hj  the  cnrate 
Morelos,  whose  abilities  were  equivalent  to  a  host.  Hidalgo  retired 
from  before,  the  walls  of  Mexico^  which  could  not  have  xesisted  a  vigo^ 
ous  assault.  He  was  overtaken  and  defeated  by  an  tatayi  of  Spaniuds 
and  Creoles ;  several  of  the  towns  which  had  submitted  to  him.  were 
recaptured,  and  the  victors  more  than  retaliated  the  aangninary  exeeesea 
of  the  insurgents.  The  royal  army  continued  to  pursue  Hidalgo  and 
his  half-armed  associates;  a  second  victory  completed  theit*  ruin; 
Hidalgo  and  two  of  his  principal  officers*  endeavoring  to  escape  to  the 
United  States  were  betrayed  to  the  Spaniards,  March  21,  ISll,  and 
after  a  long  confinement,  in'  which  they  were  vainly  toitnred  to  obtain 
a  confession  of  the  extent  of  the  oonapizacy,.  diey  wese  poblidy 
executed. 

The  dispersed  army  of  Hidalgo  divided  itself  into  sqiarate  banda» 
and  maintained  a  ruinous  guerilla  warfare  against  their  oppieesen. 
Rayon  and  Morelos  resolved  to  unite  them  onee  moie  in  a  gruid 
scheme  of  patriotic  warfare.*  Bayon  caused  a  national  junta  to-be  es- 
tablished in  the  district  where  the  Spaniards  had  least  power ;  and  in 
its  name  an  address  was  sent  to  the  viceroy  requiring  him  to  convokA 
a  national  cortes,  similur  to  that  which  had  been .  assembled  in  Spain, 
and  insisting  on  the  equality  of  the  American  and  the  European  Spanp 
iards  in  all  political  rights*  The  tone  of  this  manufeslo  was  equally 
firm  and  respectful,  but  it  gave  such  offence  to  the  viceroy  Yeaegas* 
that  he  ordered  it  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman  in  the  marketr 
place  of  Mexico* 

Morelos,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  influence  of  Hidalgo,  prudently 
initiated  his  troops  to  habits  of  discipline  in  skirmishes  and  petty  enter* 
prises  before  venturing  on  any  decisive  engagement  with  the  regular 
armies  of  Spain.  His  defence  of  Cuantha,  where  he  was  besieg^  by 
the  royalists  for  several  weeks,  gave  lustre  to  his  very  defeat.  Yield- 
ing to  famine,  he  evacuated  the  town,  and  led  his  army  to  bucar,  with 
the  loss  of  only  seventeen  men.  The  barbarous*  cruelties  perpetrated 
by  the  Spanish  General  Calleja  in  the  town  after  the  ganrison  had  with* 
drawn,  rendered  the  royalist  cause  so  odious,  that  many  who  had  hith- 
erto supported  the  viceroy  passed  over  to  the  ranks  of  the  inaurgents. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerale  the  bsitlM,  skinmahes,  and  si««e8 
which  filled  the  next  two  years ;  we  must  limit  ourselves  to  saying  uM 
Morelos  was  continuously  successful  until  the  close  of  the  year  1813| 
when  he  was  decisively  defeated  by  IturUde.  Thenceforward  his 
career  was  one  continued  series  of  raisfcHtunee^  until,  on  the  5th  of 
November,  1615,  he  was  surprised  by  sn.  overwhelming  force,  and 
made  prisoner  after  a  desperate  resistaaco.  He  was  carriad  in  chaina 
to  Mexico,  degraded  from  his  clerical  rank,  aad  executed.  The  Mexir 
can  Junta,  or  congress,  was  soon  after  dissolved,  and  the  revolt  became 
once  more  a  confused  series  of  partial  anddesultiwy  insunoctions  whiph 
the  Spaniards  hoped  to  quell  in  detail.  In  1817  the  younger  Mina  at- 
tempted to  rekindle  the  flames  of  insurrection  in  Mexico ;  bat,  as  ho 
refused  to  assert  the  absolute  independenoe  of  the  countiyi  he  didaol 
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lAse^ive  sucb  entfaiisiastic  suppoirt  m  HidiBLlgo>  or  Morelos.  After  a  brfl* 
liant  career,  in  which  he  diaplayed*  die  most  ezteovdinaiy  bEa?eii]r  amt 
resources  of  genius,  he  was  orerthrown,  made  prisoner,  and  shot  as  a 
traitor. 

The  insurrection  in  Mexico  was  virtually  at  an  end,  when  news  ar- 
fived  that  tlM  army  which  had  been  assembled  in  Spain  to  restore  the 
absolute  autfamrity  of  the  sovereign  in  America,  had  revolted  at  Cadis, 
proclaimed  the-  constitution,  and  demanded  the  convocation  of  the  oortes* 
The  viceroy,  Apodaea^  was  a  devoted  partisan  of  absolute  power ;  he 
ibrmed  a  pkn  for  inviting  Ferdihaiid  to  Mexico,  and  there  restoring 
kirn  to  his  despotic  authority,  and'  he  emptoyed  as  his  ehief  agent  Don. 
Augustan  Iturbide,  who  had  shown  himself  a  bitter  enemy  of  Mexican; 
ttberty  during  the  entire  course  of  the  preceding  insurrection.  Iturbide' 
drew  up  a  very  different  plan  fVom  that  which  Apodaca  had  contem- 
plated ;  i^  asseited  the  civic  equality  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico, 
established  a  constitution,  proclaimed  the  country  independent,  invited! 
Ferdinand  to  become  its  sovereign  with  the  tiUe  of  emperor,  and  in 
ease  of  his  refusal  declared  diat  die  crown  should  be  proffered  to  some 
other  prince  of  the  blood.  The  old  Spaniards  of  Mexico,  in  a  storm  of 
mingled  rage  and  fear,  deposed  Apodaca,  and  chose  Francisco  Novello 
viceroy  in  his  place.  This  false  step  rendered  Iturbide  irresistible ; 
the  Creoles  and  Indians  flocked  to  his  standard  *  several  Spanish  offi>- 
eeis,  disliking  the  new  viceroy,  joined  him  with  their  regiments ;  and 
en  the  27t;h  of  November,  1821,  the  royalist  army  surrendered  the  cap- 
ital, and  oonseofed  to  evacuate  Mexico.  The  treaty  which  the  viceroy 
had  con!claded  with  the  insurgents  was  annulled  by  the  cortes  of  Mad* 
rid,  and  the  effect  of  this  imprudence  was  the  utter  ruin  of  the  party 
wlMich  clung  to  the  hope  of  seeing  a  Bouihon  prince  placed  at  the  head 
ef  the  new  state. 

The  congress  which  assembled  in  Mexico  seemed  disposed  to  form 
a  federattive  republic ;  but  the  partisans  of  Iturbide  suddenly  proclaimed 
tiidr  favorite  emperor,  and  the  deputies  were  constrained  to  ratify  their 
ehoice.  He  did  not  retain  the  sovereignty  for  an  entire  year ;  he  was 
^edironed,  ast  be*  had  been  elevated,  hy  the  army ;  the  congress  pro- 
aounc0d  upon  him  sentence  of  perpetual  esdle,  but  wii^  laudable  gen- 
erosity gnnited  a  oonsiderable  pension  iot  his  support.  Iturbide,  after 
ibe  lapse  of  rather  more  dum  a  year,  returned  to  Moxico,  July  IGth^ 
1834,  m  liie  hope^ittf  reviving  his  party.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
lepublicans,  and  was  immediately  put  to  death.  A  repubhc  was  then 
established ;  soon  after  the  fortress  of  St.  Juan  d'Ulloa,  the  last  posses- 
sion of  the  govommenti  was  surrendered  by  capitulation,  and  the  stand* 
isd  of  Casdl»,  after  an  ascendency  of  more  than  three  hundred  years, 
disappeared  for  ever  from  the  coasts  of  Mexico. 

llie  progress  of  the  Mexican  republie  since  the  estabtishment  of  its 
independence  has  not  been  prosperens.  Conspiracies,  insurrections^ 
and  civil  wars,  have  kept  evefy  part  of  the  territory  in  misery  and  con* 
fusion.  Texas,  one  of  the  richest  prevhices,  has  separated  from  the 
Mexican  union,  and  established  ils  independence.  Alt  European  Span* 
iai^  have  been  compeBed  to  quit  the  territories  of  the  republic,  which 
thus  dxove  away  sone  of  the  most  v^eailhy,  intelligent,  and  indnstrioua 
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q(  its  citixeas.  The  Mexican  finances  have  fallen  into  confiuion,  aai 
tbie  army  seems  to  be  the  sole  ruling  power  in  the  stale. 

Section  II.— -7%e  Establishment  of  the  Spaniards  in  Peru. 

The  discovery  of  a  passage  round  the  South  American  contineni 
into  the  Pacific  ocean,  by  Magellan,  and  the  establishment  of  a  colony 
at  Panama,  soon  after  Balboa  had  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  isthmus, 
incited  the  Spanish  adventurers  to  undertake  new  conquests.  Pizarro, 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  men  that  ever  visited  the  New  World, 
having  with  great  difficulty  prepared  a  smaU  armament,  landed  in  Pern 
(▲.  D.  1531),  and  though  at  first  disappointed  by  the  barren  appearance 
of  the  coast,  he  found  so  much  treasure  at  Coague  as  to  convince  him 
that  the  accounts  which  Balboa  had  received  of  the  riches  of  the  coun- 
try were  not  exaggerated.  When  the  Spaniards  first  appeared  in  Pern, 
the  nation  was  divided  by  a  civil  war  between  the  sons  of  the  late 
inca,  or  sovereign ;  Huaacar,  the  elder,  was  dethroned  by  his  brother 
Atafaualpa,  and  detained  in  captivity,  while  his  partisans  were  secretly 
maturing  plans  for  his  restoration.  Pizarro  advanced  into  the  country 
with  the  professed  design  of  acting  as  mediator,  but  with  the  perfidious 
purpose  of  seizing  Atahualpa,  as  Cortes  had  the  unfortunate  Montezu- 
ma. He  prepared  for  the  execution  of  his  scheme  with  the  same  de- 
liberation, and  with  as  little  compunction,  as  if  he  had  been  engaged 
in  the  most  honorable  transaction.  When  the  Spaniards  approached 
the  capita],  the  inca  was  easily  persuaded  to  consent  to  an  interview ; 
and  he  visited  the  invaders  with  a  barbarous  magnificence,  and  osten- 
tatious display  of  wealth,  which  inflamed  the  cupidity  of  the  Spaniards, 
almost  beyond  the  power  of  restraint.  When  Atahualpa  reached  the 
Spanish  camp,  he  was  addressed  by  Valverde,  the  chaplain  to  the  ex- 
pedition, in  a  long,  and  what  must  to  the  inca  have  appeared  an  incom- 
prehensible discourse.  The  priest,  afler  a  brief  notice  of  the  mysteries 
of  creation  and  redemption,  proceeded  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the 
pope's  supremacy.  He  then  dwelt  upon  the  grant  which  Pope  Alex^ 
ander  had  made  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  by  virtue  of  it  called  upon 
Atahualpa  at  once  to  embrace  Christiani^,  and  aclmowledge  himself  a 
vassal  of  the  Spanish  monarch.  The  inca,  completely  puzzled,  de- 
manded where  Valverde  had  learned  such  wonderful  things.  "  In  this 
book,"  replied  the  priest,  presenting  the  monarch  witkhis  ^eviary.  The 
inca  took  the  book,  turned  over  the  leaves,  and  then  put  it  to  his  ear. 
"  This  tells  me  nothing !"  he  exclaimed,  flinging  the  breviary  on  the 
groimd.  ^*  Blasphemy !  blasphemy !"  exclaimed  Valverde  ;  **  to  arms, 
^  arms,  my  Christian  brethren !  avenge  the  profanation  .of  God's  word 

I  by  the  polluted  hands  of  infidels." 

This  scdemn  farce  appears  to .  have  been  preconcerted.  Ere  Val- 
yerde  had  concluded,  the  trumpets  sounded  a  charge ;  a  dieadfid  fire 

I  of  artillery  and  musketry  was  opened  on  the  defenceless  Peruvians ; 

^  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  surprise  and  consternation,  they  were  charged 

by  the  cavalry,  whose  a^^arance  to  men  who  had  never  before  beheld 
a  horse,  seemed  something  supernatural.  Atahualpa  was  taken  pris- 
oner and  conveyed  to  the  Spanish  camp,  while  the  invaders  satiated 
themselves  with  the  rich  spoils  of  the  field.     The  unfortunate  inca  at- 
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lempted  to  procure  his  liber^on  by  the  payment  of  an  enormous  ran- 
som, but  Pizarro,  after  receiving  the  gold,  reaolred  to  deprive  the  credu- 
lous monarch  of  life.  He  was  brought  to  trial  under  the  most  iniqui- 
tous pretences,  and  sentenced  to  be  burned  ative ;  but  on  his  consent- 
ing to  receive  baptism  from  Yalverde,  his  sentence  was  so  hx  mitigated 
that  he  was  first  strangled  at  the  stake.  The  Spaniards  quarrelled 
among  themselves  about  the  division  of  the  spoils  ;  the  Peruvians  took 
advantage  of  their  discord  to  raise  formidable  insurrections,  and  the 
new  kingdom  seemed  likely  to  be  lost  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  gained. 
Pisanro  himself  was  murdered  by  Almagro,  the  son  of  one  of  his  old 
companions,  whom  he  had  put  to  death  for  treason,  and  but  for  the  arri- 
val of  Vara  de  Castro,  who  had  been  sent  as  governor  from  Spain,  the 
confusioa  produced  by  this  crime  would  probably  have  been  without  a 
remedy.  De  Castro  conquered  Almagro,  and  by  his  judicious  meas- 
ures restored  tranquillity  to  the  distracted  province.  Fresh  disturban- 
ces were  excited  by  the  ambition  of  Gionzalo  Pizarro,  and  it  was  not 
until  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  its  conquest,  that  the  royal 
authority  was  firmly  established  in  Peru. 

The  government  established  by  the  Spaniards  in  Peru  was  far  more 
iniquitous  and  oppressive  than  that  of  Mexico,  because  the  Peruvian 
mines  were,  from  the  first  moment  of  the  conquest,  almost  the  only  ob- 
jects which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  and  the  provincial 
<gavemments.  Anorrible  system  of  conscription  was  devised  for  work- 
ing these  mines ;  all  the  Indians  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
fifty  were  enrolled  in  seven  lists,  the  individuals  on  each  list  being 
obliged  to  work  for  six  nK>nth8  in  the  mines^  so  that  this  forced  labor 
came  on  the  unfortunate  Indians  at  intervals  of  three  years  and  a  half; 
four  out  of  every  five  were  supposed  to  perish  annually  in  these  deadly 
labors,  and  to  add  to  the  mbery  of  the  natives,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  purchase  the  necessaries  of  life  except  from  privileged  dealers,  who 
robbed  them  of  their  earnings  without  remorse  or  scruple.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  last  century  two  serious  insurrections  of  the  native 
Peruvians  filled  the  Spaniards  with  tenror;  they  were  not  suf^pressed 
until  the  rebellion  had  taxed  the  resources  and  power  of  the  provincial 
government  to  the  utmost,  and  the  sanguinary  massacres  of  all  who 
were  suspected  of  having  joined  in  the  revolt,  left  the  country  in  a  state 
of  helplessness  and  exhaustion  from  which  it  had  not  recovered  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  gratify  the  lapacious  ctqpidity  of  all  the 
Spaniards  who  sought  to  share  in  the  produce  of  the  Peruvian  mines, 
it  became  a  principle  of  colonial  policy  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture, by  sending  divisions  to  wrest  new  tracts  of  land  from  the  na* 
tivesy  without  organizing  any  new  system  of  conquest.  It  was  thus 
that  Chili  became  finally  annexed  to  the  Spanish  dominions ;  but  the 
efibrts  made  for  its  conquest  were  desidtory  and  separated  by  lone 
intervals,  so  that  over  a  great  part  of  the  country  the  sovereignty  of 
Spain  was  merely  nominal.  The  colonists  and  natives,  however,  seem 
never  to  have  wished  for  independence,  until  the  desire  of  nationality 
was  pressed  upon  them  by  the  irresistible  force  of  circumstances,  and 
in  fact  their  first  revolutionary  movements  were  made  in  the  name  of 
loyalty  and  obedience. 
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Wh0a  Joaepli  Bonaparte  was  ptoclaimed  king  of  Spain  by  Napoleon, 
all  the  Spanish  c^^niea  of  South  America  resolvtsd  to  remain  faithfid 
-to  the  ancient  dynas^.  It  was  suspected  that  the  European  Spaniards 
were  disposed  to  make  terms  with  the  French  emperor,  and  therefore 
j»tive  juntas  were  elected  to  maintain  the  rights  of  Ferdinand.  In 
'September,  1810,  the  Chilians  formed  a  junta  in  Santiago ;  the  Spanish 
general  of  the  district  attempted  to  dispeise  this  body ;  a  smart  skip- 
raish  ensued,  and  the  Ohilians,  having  obtained  the  victory,  became  de- 
sifous  to  establish  a  perpetual  systom  of  self-government.  The  strug- 
gle for  independence  in  Chili  and  Peru  resembled  the  Mexican  war  in 
its  general  outlines :  at  first  the  patriots,  after  gaining  advantages  of 
which  they  did  not  know  bow  to  make  use,  were  reduced  to  temporary 
submission.  But  the  Spanish  yoke,  always  heavy,  proved  intolerable 
to  men  who  had  obtained  a  brief  experience  of  freedom ;  new  insurrec- 
tions were  raised  in  every  quarter,  the  superior  discipline  which  had 
previously  given  victory  to  the  royahsts  was  acquired  by  ftie  rerolters ; 
several  European  officers  joined  them,  the  Spanish  government  feebly 
supported  its  defenders,  and  the  viceroys  showed  themselves  destiteto 
of  talent  either  as  generals  or  statosmen.  The  independence  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  South  America  was  nearly  completed  in  the  year 
1823,  but  the  last  Spanish  garrison  ^ras  not  surrendered  until  Ihe  96th 
of  February,  1826,  when  Rodil,  themly  ro3ralist  leader  who  had  ex- 
hibited courage,  fidelity,  and  talent,  suirendered  the  citadel  of  Callao  to 
the  patriots. 

Before  the  Tevolntion  the  provinoes  of  upper -Peru  formed  part  of  the 
viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres ;  but -as  the  manners,  habits,  and  even  the 
language  of  ^e  Peruvians,  differed  materially  from  those  of  the  people 
en  the  -Rio  de  la  Plata,  ihe  latter,  after  forming  themselves  into  the 
Argentine  republic,  left  their  neighbors  firee  to  pursue  any  eomse  they 
pleased.  A  general  assembly  of  the  Peruvian  provinces  solemnly  pro- 
claimed that  upper  Peru  should  beaeefordi  form  an  independent  nation, 
that  it  should  be  named  Bolivia  in  honor  of  Bolivar,  the  chief  agent  in 
its  liberation,  and  that  the  rights  of  person  and  property  should  form  the 
basis  of  iu  repabhcan  constitution.  A  million  of  dollars  was  voted  to 
Bolivar  as  a  tribute  of  natiottal  gratitude,  but  llutt  chivalrous  general 
refused  to  receive  die  money,  and  requested  that  it  abouM  be  .expended 
in  purchasing  the  freedom  ofibefew  negroes  who  still  renmined  slaves 
in  Bolivia. 

In  lower  Pern  the  Bolivian  tonstitiitioii  was^far  fp9m  being  so  popu- 
lar; as  it  :had  been  iin  the>upper  provinces.  It  was  indeed  at  first  ac- 
cepted, and  Bdlivar  chosen  pret^KJent,  but  when  he  went  to  suppress 
aniinsurrection  in  Oolumftna,  advantage  was 'taken  of  his' absence  to-set 
aside  the  system  ihe  had  established.  •Since  tbait  period  Columbia, 
Bolivia,  and  Peru,  have 'suffered  severely  from  intestine  wars  and  eivii 
ftommoCions,  which  have  greaitly  deteriorated  the  vast  natural  resources 
Of  these  istates.  Boliviaihas  indeed  regained  tranquifiity,  and  its  rulers 
appear  desirous  tto' extend  its 'Commerce  and  encomrage  those  branches 
f^iiadnstiy  most  >likefy:to  benefit  the  Qommunity.  It  is  the  only  one 
Of  utbe  newtrepuldibs  ini^^hidh  :tbe  tfiEnan^esare  in  a  whdlesome  con- 
ditiett ;  ite  irevtenues  are  (net  only  sufficient -for  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  state,  but  there  is  a  considerable  suiplus,  which  is  wisely  ex- 
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penSed  mi  the  maintenance  and  conetniction  of  roads,  and  on  faciltta- 
lingtiie  means' of  communication  interaally  among  the  inhabitants  them- 
aelvee  and  externally  with  strangers. 

Previous  to  the  expeditions  t>f  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  Florida  had  been 
discovered  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon.  Its  verdant  forests  and  mag- 
niftoent  ^wering  aloes  seemed  so  inviting,  that  a  colony  was  formed 
with  little  difficuby.  But  the  Indians  of  Florida  were  the  most  warlike 
of  the  native  races  in  America,  and  they  severely  harassed  the  settlers. 
Soto,  a  companion  of  Pizarro,  led  an  expedition  into  the  interior,  where 
he  discovered  the  Mississippi.  He  died  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  his  followers,  anxious  to  conceal  his  death  from  the  Indians,  sank 
his  body  in  the  stream.  A  plan  was  formed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
French  Hi^enots  for  emigrating  to  Florida,  and  an  exploring  party 
was  sent  out,  but  the  jealousy  of  Spain  was  roused  ;  the  adventurers 
were  elosely  pursued,  made  prisoners,  and  put  to  death.  Florida  re- 
mained subject  to  Spain  until  the  year  1618,  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  depredations  of  the  Indians,  which  the  governors  pleaded  their  in- 
ability to  restrain,  the  Americans,  under  General  Jackson,  entered  the 
(nrovince  and  annexed  it  to  the  United  States.  The  Spanish  govern- 
ment remonstmted,  but  had  not  the  means  of  obtaining  redress ;  and  it 
finally  acceded  to  the  cession  (a.  d.  1821). 

SxcnoN  III* — J^criugueae  (Joloniu  in  S&uih  Ameriea. 

Brazil  was  accidentally  discovered  by  a  Pbrtuguese  admiral  bound 
^  to  the  East  Indies,  in  the  year  1501,  but  he  did  not  ascertain  whether 

'  it  was  an  island  or  part  of  the  continent,  a  subject  which  long. remained 

I  a  matter  of  doubt.    No  effort  vras  made  to  colonize  the  country  for 

nearly  half  a  century ;  this  apparent  neglect  arose  from  the  reluctance 
of  the  Portuguese  to  interfere  with  the  .pretensions  of  the  court  of  Spain, 
for  the  papal  grant  of  newly-discovered  countries  to  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch was  held  by  the  court  of  Madrid  to  include  the  whole  American 
continent.  At  length  the  king  of  Portugal,  envious  of  the  wealth 
acquired  by  the  Spaniards,  sent  out  a  small  body  of  colonists,  who 
founded  St.  Salvador  (a.  n.  1549).  These  settlers  reported  that  the 
native  Brazilians  were  far  lower  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than  the 
Mexicans  or  Peruvians ;  diey  were  divided  into  a  number  of  petty 
tribes  or  states,  constantly  at  war  with  each  other,  and  the  invaders, 
though  few  in  number,  were  easily  able  to  sttbdue  the  Indian  tribes  in 
detail,  by  fomenting  their  animosities  and  cautiously  holding  the  bal<r 
anee  between  their  contending  interests.  This  course  of  policy  was 
rendered -necessary  by  the  personal  bravery  of  the  native  Brazilians; 
though  ignorant  of  discipline  and  unable  to  act  in  masses,  they  dis- 
played great  individual  courage  in  battle ;  they  were  skilful  in  the  use 
of  bows,  darts,  wooden  clubs,  and  shields,  and  frequently  were  victori- 
ous in  petty  skirmishes.  But  they  were  unable  to  resist  European 
tactics  and  £uropean  policy,  and^hence  they  were  fmally.reduced  under 
the  yoke,  with  wnich  they  soon  appeared  to  be  contented.  The  facility 
with  which  the  Portuguese  made  themselves  masters  6(  this  rich  ter- 
ritory excited  the  cupidity  df  other  powers,  and  they  were  successively 
attacked  by  Ute  Spaniards,  the  Trench,  and  the  Dutdh.    The  latter 
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were  the  most  dangerous  enemies,  they  had  just  effected  th^  deliver- 
ance from  the  iron  despotism  of  Spain,  under,  which  the  Pdrtuguese 
themselves  groaned  at  the  period,  and  hence  they  had  such  a  party  in 
the  country  that  their  conquest  would  have  been  certain  had  diey  not 
alienated  Uieir  supporters  by  attempting  to  establish  odious  monopoUed. 
From  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch,  the  Portuguese  made 
it  their  object  to  keep  everything  connected  with  Brazil  a  profound 
secret,  and  little  was  known  of  the  country  until  it  asserted  its  inde* 
pendence. 

For  more  than  three  centuries  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
regions  of  the  globe  was  thus,  by  the  policy  of  Portugal^  restricted 
from  all  intercourse  and  commerce  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe, 
and  even  the  residence  or  admission  of  foreigners  was  equally  pio- 
hibited.  The  vessels  of  the  allies  of  the  mother-country  were  occasioa* 
ally  permitted  to  anchor  in  its  ports,  but  neither  passengers  nor  crew 
were  allowed  to  land  excepting  under  the  superintendence  of  a  guaid 
of  soldiers. 

Previously  to  the  year  1808,  though  the  viceroy  resident  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  was  nominally  the  highest  functionary  of  the  government,  yet 
this  personage  was,  in  reality,  invested  with  but  little  p<^tical  power 
except  in  the  province  of  Rio,  where  alone,  he  acted  as  captain-general^ 
the  virtual  administration  of  the  colony  being  intrusted  chiefly  to  similar 
officers,  one  of  whom  was  appointed  to  each  province.  They  were 
nominated  for  three  years  only,  and  received  their  instructions  from  the 
court  of  Lisbon,  to  which  they  were  compelled  to  render  an  account  of 
their  proceedings.  They  were  not  only  prohibited  from  marrying  within 
the  sphere  of  their  jurisdiction,  but  also  from  the  transaction  of  any 
commercial  pursuits,  as  well  as  from  accepting  any  present  or  emolu- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  stipend  allotted  them  by  the  government.  For 
the  management  and  application  of  the  public  finances  bodies  were  ap- 
pointed denominated  **  Juntas  de  Fazenda,"  Juntas  of  Finance ;  of 
which  the  captains*general  of  the  respective  provinces  were  the  presi- 
dents. 

The  highest  fqnctions  of  the  judicial  power  were  confided  to  a  court 
of  appeal  composed  of  disembargadores,  or  chief  judges,  to  whom  suc- 
ceeded the  onvidores,  or  itinerant  judges,  who  were  under  the  obhgsr 
tion  of  making  an  annual  circuit  to  the  districts  conunitted  to  their  charge, 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  judgment  in  criminal  cases.  For  the  adju- 
dication of  certain  cases,  judges  termed  ''  Juizes  de  Fora,"  who  were 
selected  from  among  such  as  had  taken  their  degree  in  Coimbra  as 
bachelors  of  law,  were  appointed,  who,  as  well  as  the  officers  of  the 
higher  tribunals,  were  all  nominated  by  the  court  of  Portugal.  In  the 
less  populous  and  inferior  districts,  ^*  Juizes  ordinarios,"  with  the  same 
attributes  as  the  "  Juizes  de  fora,"  were  also  occasionally  selected  by 
the  votes  of  individuals  denominated  '*  Bous  de  pivo,"  the  qualification 
for  which  title  was  to  have  held  office  in  the  municipalities.  From  the 
sentence  of  these  "  Juizes*^  appeal  could  be  made  to  the  court  of  disem- 
bargadores in  Rio,  and  from  this  again,  ultimately,  to  the  "  Disembargo 
do  Baco"  in  Lisbon.  Unless,  however,  the  appellant  were  possessed 
either  of  great  interest  at  court,  or,  in  default  of  it,  could  bribe  higher 
than  his  antagonist,  these  final  appeals  were  seldom  of  any  real  utUity. 
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The  Btattttss  on  which  die  decisions  of  the  judicial  power  were  (omir 

ed,  was  the  Portuguese  code  framed  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  PhilipSy 
and  entitled  "  Oranacoens  do  Reino,"  to  which  were  appended  all  die 
**  Cartas  de  Lei"  and  decrees  issued  since  the  accession  of  the  house 
of  Braganza,  forming  altogether  about  nine  volumes. 

Though  in  ordinary  cases  the  decision  of  both  civil  and  criminal 
causes  was  left  exclusively  to  the  judicial  authorities,  the  mandate  of 
the  captains  general  was  at  any  time  sufficient  either  to  suspend  or  set 
aside  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  law. 

The  municipidities  were  close  corporations,  formed  on  the  model  of 
those  of  Portugal ;  -where  those  J>odies  had  formerly  been  intrusted  with 
the  nomination  of  deputies  to  thAupreme  cortes :  though  this  as  well  as 
many  other  important  privileges,  had  latterly  fallen  into  desuetude. 

On  occasions  of  public  ceremony  the  national  banner  was  stiU  car- 
ried in  their  processions,  and  they  were  still  recognised,  in  appearance 
at  least,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people.  In  Brazil  also  their  power 
was  once  considerable,  and  instances  have  occurred  of  the  deposition 
of  the  captains  general  by  the  municipalities,  and  of  this  exercise  of 
authority  having  been  sanctioned  by  the  entire  approbation  of  the 
government  of  Lisbon,  though  toward  the  end  of  the  last  century  their 
powers  had  been  restricted  almost  exclusively  to  the  improvement  of 
roads,  the  construction  of  bridges,  the  control  of  the  markets,  and  other 
objects  of  minor  importance.  Their  executive  officers,  who  were  en- 
titled '<  Juizes  Almotaceis"  were  nominated  by  the  municipalities  them- 
selves every  three  months,  and  were  charged  with  the  power  of  exacting 
£nes  and  enforcing  imprisonment  according  to  certain  established 
regulations. 

The  regular  troops  we^'e  recruited  according  to  the  direction,  and 
placed  entirely  at  the  disposition  of  the  captains-general,  but  the  officers 
were  nominated  by  the  court  of  Lisbon.  The  militia,  or  troops  of  the 
second  line,  were  enlisted  by  the  officers  of  each  respective  corps,  and 
the  officers  themselves  were  also  appointed  in  Lisbon,  at  the  proposition 
of  the  captains-general.  Though  serving  gratuitously,  this  latter  force 
was  often  employed  in  very  laborious  and  odious  services,  and  its  meni" 
bers  as  well  as  the  regular  troops  were  amenable  to  martial  law  in  all 
matters  relative  to  their  military  duty. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  were  the  Ordenan9as,  or  troops  of  (he 
third  line,  who  by  the  regulations  of  their  institution  ought  to  have  been« 
composed  exclusively  of  such  individuals  as  were  incapacitated  by 
physical  defects  or  otherwise  from  serving  in  the  militia.  Their  duQr 
was  to  defend  the  country  in  cases  of  emergency,  but  this  service  waa 
merely  nominal,  and,  by  a  perversion  of  the  real  objects  of  the  institur 
tion,  it  became  customary  for  all  possessed  of  sufficient  patronage  ta 
obtain  a  post  in  the  Ordenan9as  for  the  express  object  of  avoiding  enrd- 
ment  in  the  militia.  The  fidalgos,  or  Portuguese  noblemen  of  the  first 
rank,  were  exempt  from  personal  service  altogether. 

The  orders  of  knighthood  were  those  of  Santo  I  ago,  San  Bento  de 
Aviz,  and  the  order  of  Christ,  of  all  of  which  the  sovereigns  of  Portugal 
were  the  grand  masters  and  perpetual  administrators.      Among  (be 
privileges  appertaining  (o  the  office  of  grand  master  of  the  order  of 
Christ,  a  pontifical  buU  had  conferred  that  of  an  entire  ecclesiasticaL 
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jurisdiction  over  ultra-marine  conquests,  and  by  virtue  of  this  title,  dis- 
crown of  Portugal  shortly  after  the  discovery  of  Brazil  appropriated  UK 
its  own  use  all  the  tithes  levied  in  the  country ;  with  however  a  proviso^ 
binding  the  monarch  to  provide  for  the  celebration  of  public  worship, 
and  to  pay  a  stipulated  sum  for  the  adequate  maintenance  of  the  various^ 
clergy.     By  the  same  authority  the  presentation  of  ecclesiastial  bene- 
fices was  also  constituted  one  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  royalty^ 
though,  at  the  proposition  of  the  bishops,  with  an  injunction  that  th& 
natives  of  the  respective  captaincies,  and  more  especially  the  descend- 
ants of  the  ancient  nobility  who  were  among  the  first  emigrants  to  Brazil^ 
should  on  all  occasions  be  preferred,  th^  right  of  presentation  still  being.- 
restricted  to  the  sovereign. 

The  stipulations  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  established  religion^ 
and  the  due  support  of  the  clergy,  were  nevertheless  but  very  imper- 
fectly complied  with. 

Many  priests  came  to  be  dependant  on  the  mere  fees  of  their  office* 
for  subsistence,  and  the  stipend  paid  to  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the 
church  was  but  trifiing  when  compared  with  what  would  have  accrued 
to  them,  had  they  been  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  their  tithes. 
The  revenue  of  the  archbishop  of  Bahia,  the  head  functionary  of  the 
Brazilian  church,  never  amounted  to  more  than  ten  contos  of  rees  per 
annum,  at  par,  2,812/.  \0s,  sterling;  nor  was  the  bishopric  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  embracing  within  its  limits,  the  provinces  of  Rio  Grande, 
Espirito  Santo,  and  Santa  Catherine,  ever  worth  to  its  incumbent  more 
than  six  contos  of  rees,  or,  1,687/.  10^.  per  annum.     These  peculiarities 
in  the  condition  of  the  clergy  are  perhaps  worthy  of  more  particular 
note  than  the  circumstances  of  any  other  class,  since  they  will  be  found 
to  have  exercised  a  most  important  influence  during  the  period  of  the 
subsequent  revolution. 

The  jealousy  of  the  Portuguese  government  constantly  led  them  to 
dread  the  growth  of  every  power  or  corporation  which  might  hereafter 
militate  against  the  exercise  of  its  authority ;  and  on  this  account  not 
only  were  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  functionaries  brought  more  imme- 
diately under  control  than  in  the  mother-country,  but  even  the  increase 
of  capitalists  and  large  proprietors  was  systematically  prevented.  The- 
entailment  of  landed  property  could  be  effected  only  by  virtue  of  an  ex- 
press permission  from  the  sovereign ;  and  all  manufactures,  excepting^ 
the  preparation  of  sugar,  were  most  rigidly  prohibited. 

During  the  year  1769  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by  a  few  influential 
individuals  in  Villa  Rica,  not  so  much,  however,  with  the  design  of 
proclaiming  an  independent  republic,  as  from  a  desire  to  ascertain  what 
co-operation  they  were  likely  to  meet  with  in  case  that  step  should' 
subsequently  be  adopted.     From  a  diminution  in  the  product  of  the 
coal-mines  in  this  district,  several  of  the  individuals  working  them  were 
in  considerable  arrear  for  taxes.     These  arrears  the  government  in 
Lisbon  had  ordered  to  be  paid  up,  with  but  little  regard  to  the  practica- 
bility of  the  demand.     Much  irritation  had  in  consequence  been  excited^ 
and  a  military  oflicer  of  the  name  of  Joaquim  Joz^  da  Silva  Xavier, 
commonly  termed  "  Tiradentes,'*  or  the  Tooth-drawer,  was  sent  off*  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rio^ 
Janeiro.    Here  the  imprudence  of  Tiradentes  led  to  an  immediate  dia^ 
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ee^tfry  of  the  association^  tne  members  of  which  were  forthwith  arresteii/ 
Altogether,  however,  their  numbers  did  not  amount  to  forty,  yet,  though: 
little  could  be  urged  in  evidence  against  them,  they  were  all  8entence<i9 
to  death,  banishment,  or  the  galleys,  according  to  the  different  degrees 
of  their  supposed  guilt. 

These  sentences  wer«  nevertheless  mitigated  in  favor  of  all,  except 
the  unfortunate  Tiradentes,  who,  though  but  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  others,  was,  after  the  lapse  of  two  years,  condemned  to  be  hanged,' . 
decapitated,  and  quartered  ;  by  the  same  sentence  it  was,  among  other 
ignominious  provisions,  enacted  that  his  head  should  be  exposed  in  the 
public  square  in  Villa  Rica,  his  house  razed  to  the  ground,  and  his 
children  and  grandchildren  declared  infamous.  A  conspiracy,  origi- 
nating exclusively  among  the  people  of  color,  was  also  organized  in  . 
Bahia  during  the  year  1801,  but  like  the  former,  it  was  discovered 
before  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  put  it  into  execution.  The  com- 
munication between  the  different  provinces  was  neither  sufficient  to  * 
facilitate  a  general  revolt,  nor  indeed  were  the  free  population  disposed.' 
to  it.  Their  condition,  as  contrasted  with  that  which  is  the  result  oP 
European  civilization,  was  wretched ;  yet  the  tyranny  exercised  over 
them  was  of  a  negative  rather  than  of  a  positive  character.  Their 
wants  were  few,  and  from  the  almost  total  absence  of  nobility,  large 
proprietors,  or  powerful  ecclesiastical  dignitaries^,  there  was  an  equality 
throughout  their  entire  association  which  prevented  their  being  sensible 
of  any  undue  privations.  Could  they  have  been  exempted  from  all  ex- 
traneous impulse,  ages  might  have  rolled  away,  and  Brazil  have  beeii 
known  to  Europe,  only  as  the  colossal,  yet  submissive,  and  imaspiring 
dependancy  of  Portugal.  But  events  were  occurring  elsewhere,  about 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  effects  of  which  were  fated  to 
extend  their  influence  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth.  The  young  re^ 
public  of  France  emerged  from  amid  the  storms  of  the  revolution,  and 
the  crowned  heads  of  all  the  surrounding  states  entered  into  one  mighty 
coalition  to  crush  the  intruder.  In  this  attempt  their  efforts  were  par- 
tially successful,  yet  their  aggressive  policy  was,  ere  long,  followed  up 
by  a  fearful  and  overwhelming  counteraction.  They  raised  up  a  spirit 
which  they  afterward  in  vain  attempted  to  exorcise.  They  called  forth 
a  conqueror  who  for  a  while  scattered  all  their  armaments  before  him, 
and  who  burst  and  riveted  at  will  the  manacles  of  many  nations.  The 
results  of  his  victories  were  not  bounded  by.  the  hemisphere  wherein 
they  were  achieved.  They  gave  birth  to  the  immediate  independence 
of  all  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America,  and  by  compelling  the 
royal  family  of  Portugal  to  seek  refuge  in  Brazil,  they  created  as  it  were 
a  new  era  in  her  history. 

The  royal  family  of  Portugal  sailed  from  Lisbon  under  the  escort  of 
a  British  squadron,  and  reached  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  7th  of  March, 
1806.  As  Portugal  was  occupied  by  a  French  army,  it  would  have 
been  absurd  to  maintain  the  ancient  monopoly  of  trade,  and  the  ports 
of  Brazil  were  thrown  open  to  foreigners  of  every  nation  by  a  royal 
decree.  As  the  dowager-queen  of  Portugal  was  in  a  state  of  mental 
imbecility,  the  government  was  administered  by  her  son,  Don  John, 
with  the  title  of  regent ;  he  introduced  several  great  improvements  into 
the  government;  Brazil  was  no  longer  treated  as  a  colony;  it  was 
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rdaed  to  tlie  digakj  of  a  natkm,  and  the  progress  of  ansliontiiQii  ia  ifta 
financial  and  commercial  condition  was  unusually  rapid. 

The  first  cause  of  discontent  was  the  preference  which  the  cowl 
naturaUy  showed  for  officers  of  Portuguese  birth ;  and  this  jealousy 
was  increased  by  the  contempt  with  which  the  Europeans  treated  erery 
one  of  Braxilian  birth.  Indeed,  a  Portuguese  general  formally  pro- 
posed that  all  Brazilians  should  be  declared  incompetent  to  hold  a  high- 
er rank  than  that  of  captain,  and  though  no  such  law  was  formsJly 
enacted,  its  spirit  was  acted  upon  in  every  department  of  the  adminis- 
tration. Dissatisfaction  was  silent,  but  it  was  deeply  felt  and  rapidly 
extending,  when  in  October,  1820,  intelligence  arrived  of  the  revolt  in 
Portugal  in  favor  of  a  constitutional  government.  On  the  26th  of  Feb- 
ruary,  1821,  the  king  was  compelled  to  proclaim  the  constitution  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  to  promise  that  he  would  convoke  a  Brazilian  cortes. 

In  the  meantime  the  cortes  at  Lisbon  began  to  form  {NPojects  for  se- 
-curing  to  Portugal  its  ancient  monopoly  of  Brazilian  commerce,  and  to 
render  its  provinces  once  more  colonies  dependant  on  the  mother- 
country.  These  projects  were  eagerly  supported  by  the  Portuguese  ia 
Brazil,  who  trusted  to  revive  their  ancient  ascendency  over  the  colo- 
nists and  natives.  Violent  disputes,  frequently  ending  in  bloodshed, 
ax ose  between  the  Portuguese  and  the  Brazilians ;  Don  John,  who  had 
assumed  the  title  of  king  on  his  mother's  death,  returned  to  Lisbon, 
leaving  his  son,  Don  Pedro,  at  the  head  of  the  Brazilian  government 
which  he  clearly  saw  would  not  long  remain  dependant  on  PortugaL 
The  cortes  of  Lisbon  assumed  the  right  of  legislating  for  the  colonies 
without  consulting  their  inclinations;  they  abolished  the  tribunal* 
which  had  been  created  in  Rio  Janeiro,  and  passed  a  decree  recalling 
Don  Pedro  to  Europe.  These  decrees  were  resisted  by  the  Brazilians, 
and  ailer  some  delay  they  took  the  decisive  step  of  declaring  their  in- 
dependence, and  establishing  a  constitutional  monarchy  under  Don  Pe- 
dro as  emperor. 

We  have  elsewhere  noticed  the  revolution  in  which  Pedro  was  d^ 
throned  and  a  regency  established  in  the  name  of  his  son.  Since  thai 
period  Brazil  has  enjoyed  more  tranquillity  than  any  of  the  other  South 
American  states,  and  but  for  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  negro  slavery  in  the  country,  it  would  seem  to  have  every 
fair  prospect  of  advancing  rapidly  in  social  prosperity  and  political  ust- 
portance. 

Paraguay  can  not  with  propriety  be  reckoned  among  the  colonies 
either  oi  Spain  or  Portugal,  though  both  governments  have  claimed  it 
as  their  own.  It  was  first  brought  under  European  control  by  the  Jes- 
uit missionaries,  who  professed  a  nominal  obedience  to  the  crown  of 
Bpain.  Their  success  in  making  converts  was  greater  than  that  of 
their  brethren  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe ;  they  instructed  the 
Indians  who  embraced  Christianity  in  agriculture  and  the  aits  of  social 
life  ;  the  surrounding  tribes  were  not  slow  in  perceiving  the  advantages 
which  their  countrymen  had  derived  from  the  change,  and  they  came 
voluntarily  to  seek  instruction.  In  a  very  short  time  the  Jesuits  became 
complete  masters  of  the  country ;  in  order  to  perpetuate  their  dominioi^ 
they  carefiilly  excluded  all  foreigneis  from  Paraguay,  and  infused  into 
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iie  iiihidt  of  Uie  natives  a  sospioious  jealousy,  or  ratber  hatred  df  fv^ 
eigners,  which  hae  never  aince  been  eradicated. 

When  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  was  abolished,  Paragnay  was  all  bal 
left  to  itself,  and  its  name  was  scarcely  mentioned  in  Europe,  until  it 
took  a  share  in  the  revolutionary  movement  which  establisbed  so  many 
new  states  in  South  America.  Doctor  Francia  headed  the  revolution 
of  Paraguay,  and  obtained  absolute  power  for  himself,  with  the  title  of 
dictator.  He  establisbed  as  rigid  a  system  for  excluding  foreigners  as 
the  Jesuits  themselves,  and  his  successors  appear  to  continue  the  same 
course  of  policy. 

Section  IV. — The  English  in  America, 

England  had  shared  in  the  ardor  for  discovery  which  the  successiul 
enterprise  of  Columbus  diffused  tbroughont  Europe.  Newfoundland 
was  visited  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VII. ;  and  twa 
unsuccessful  voyages  were  made  to  Ae  southern  seas,  by  the  same 
navigator,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  But  the  object  which  long- 
continued  to  be  the  favorite  one  of  the  English  adventurers,  was  the 
discovery  of  a  passage  through  the  northerri  seas  to  India  and  China* 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  and  Richard  Chancellor,  hoped  that  this  might 
be  attained  by  sailing  to  the  northeast ;  the  latter  reached  Archangel^ 
a  port  then  unknown  in  western  Europe,  and  though  he  failed  in  his 
principal  object,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  active  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia.  The  company  of  Merchant  Adventurers^ 
incorporated  by  Edward  VI.,  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  open 
new  courses  of  trade,  by  encouraging  maritime  and  inland  discovery ; 
while  their  navigators  penetrated  to  Nova  Zembla  and  the  river  Oby, 
several  of  their  factors  accompanied  some  Russian  caravans  into  Per- 
sia, by  the  route  of  Astrachan  and  the  Caspian  sea ;  and  the  accounts 
wMch  they  published  on  their  return,  first  gave  British  merchants  ac- 
curate intelligence  concerning  the  state  of  the  remote  regions  of  the 
east.  These  enterprises  were  renewed  under  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;. 
a  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  with  the'  ^lah  of  Persia,  and  such 
information  obtained  respecting  India,  as  greatly  increased  the  national 
ardor  for  opening  a  communication  with  that  country  by  sea.  But 
every  effort  to  discover  a  northwest  or  northeast  passage  failed  ;  Maiw 
tin  Frobisher,  like  every  navigator  from  his  days  to  those  of  Sir  John 
Ross,  found  the  seas  blockaded  with  fields  of  ice,  through  which  n^ 
opening  could  be  made.  This  disappointment  might  bave  damped 
the  spirit  of  the  English,  but  for  the  successful  enterprise  of  Sir  Fran*- 
cis  Drake,  who  circumnavigated  the  globe  with  a  small  squadron,  and 
returned  home  with  an  account  of  many  important  discoveries  in  the- 
Pacific  ocean.  War  with  Spain  rendered  this  information  peculiariy 
important ;  and  the  English  resolved  to  attack  their  enemies  through 
dieir  colonies,  and  thus  cut  off  the  sources  of  the  wealth  which  ren* 
dered  Philip  II.  formidable  to  Europe. 

In  the  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  will  be  found  9a 
account  of  the  colonies  planted  by  the  English  wufaznthe  limits  ef  thsft 
country. 

Canada  was  the  first  colony  established  by  the  French  in  Gaoada^ 
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imt  the  early  settlers  sufiered  so  maoy  nusfortimes,  that  the  eomitiy 
was  several  times  on  the  point  of  being  sbandooed.  It  began^  however, 
to  prosper  af^er  the  foundation  of  Quebec,  by  Champlain  (a.  d.  1608), 
and  the  formation  of  a  new  colony  at  Montreal.  The  contests  of  the 
French  with  the  Iroquois  and  the  Hurons  were  less  perilous  than  those 
of  the  Nqw  Englanders  with  the  Pequods  and  Narragansets,  but  they 
were  less  ably  conducted,  and  more  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony. 

At  a  much  later  period,  the  French  colonized  Louisiana  (a.  d.  1686), 
with  the  hope  of  securing  the  fertile  countries  watered  by  the  Misissip- 
pi.  The  settlement  was  more  valued  by  the  government  than  Canada, 
because  it  was  supposed  to  contain  mines  of  gold,  and  for  the  same 
reason  possession  of  it  was  equally  coveted  by  the  £nglish  and  the 
Bpaniaids.  Having  two  colonies,  one  at  the  northern  and  one  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  British  settlements,  the  French  govemme&t 
prepared  to  connect  them  by  a  chain  of  forts  which  would  have  com- 
pletely hemmed  in  the  £nglish.  A  furious  war  ensued  between  the 
two  nations  in  the  back  woods,  which  end^  in  the  complete  overthrow 
of  the  French.  Canada  and  Louisiana  were  ceded  to  England  by  the 
peace  of  1763 ;  but  the  latter  is  now  joined  to  the  United  States,  while 
the  former  still  continues  under  British  government.  In  the  history  of 
the  other  British  American  colonies  there  is  nothing  of  sufficieet  im- 
portance to  deserve  a  place  in  this  summary.  The  most  important  of 
them  now  form  a  great  republic,  which  must  for  the  futute  occupy  a 
conspicuous  position  in  Modem  History ;  and  among  the  best  guides  to 
a  correct  estimate  of  their  future  career,  is  a  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cums^ances  attending  their  foundation. 

SacTioif  V. — OoUmizatioH  of  C/ks  WeH  Indiis. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  settlements  of  the  Spaniards  in  Hi^ 
paniola,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Cuba,  and  shall  now  briefly  give  a  sketch  of 
the  colonization  of  the  other  principal  islands.  Barbadoes,  one  of  the 
earliest.  Fnglish  settlements,  was  totally  uninhabited  when  the  English 
took  possession  of  it  (a.  d.  1623).  Its  prosperity  first  began  to  attract 
notice  when  some  of  the  Dutch,  who  were  ex]>elled  from  Brazil  by  the 
Portuguese,  introduced  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  cane,  from  which  that  useful  article  is  extracted.  Negroes  were 
not  imported  as  slaves  until  about  the  year  1630;  previously  to  which 
lime  the  planters  are  said  to  have  been  frequently  guilty  of  kidnapping 
the  Caribs.  The  negroes  multiplied  so  fast,  that  they  frequently  con- 
spired to  massacre  all  the  white  inhabitants,  and  take  possession  of  the 
island,  but  their  plots  were  discovered  and  punished  with  remorseless 
severity. 

St.  Lucia  was  first  settled  by  the  English  (a.  d.  1637),  but  the  colo- 
nists were  soon  massacred  by  the  Caribs,  after  which  it  was  seized  by 
the  French,  who  are  said  to  have  instigated  the  revolt  of  the  native 
tqbes.  The  island  frequently  changed  masters  in  the  wars  between 
France  and  England,  but  it  now  belongs  to  the  latter  power.  St.  Vin- 
cent and  the  Grenadine  islands  were  similarly  contested,  and  now  belong 
to  England. 


.  Martimco  and  Guadaloupe  were  ookmized  by  the  French,  in  the  b^ 
jgiuiiDK  of  the  -seventeenth  century.  Their  prosperity  received  very 
severe  checks  in  the  frequent  wars  between  France  and  England.  At 
^he  late  treaty  of  peace  they  were  restored  to  France.  The  other  Car«  * 
ibbee  islands  are  possessed  by  the  Dutch,  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  and 
4he  English,  but  the  largest  share  belongs  to  the  English.  Antigua  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  flourishing  of  these  islands,  but  there  is  nothing  re- 
markable in  its  history. 

Tobago  was  oolonized  by  the  Dutch,  conjointly  with  the  Courlanders 
^A.  D.  1632).  It  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  French,  who  subse- 
quently ceded  it  to  the  English  (a.  d.  1737). 

Trinidad  is  a  large  and  fertile  island  on  the  coast  of  South  America, 
remarkable  for  a  lake  of  asphaltum,  or  mineral  pitch.  It  was  early 
colonized  by  Spain,  but  was  captured  by  the  English  in  1797,  and  is 
still  retained  by  them.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  of  these  islands  which 
contains  any  portion  of  its  ancient  population. 

The  Bahama  islands,  though  discovered  by  Columbus,  were  com- 
j>letely  neglected  until  they  were  accidentally  visited  by  an  Englishman 
named  Sayle  (a.  d.  1667),  who  was  driven  to  seek  shelter  among  them 
by  stress  of  weather.  The  account  which  he  gave  of  their  climate  and 
.jproductions,  on  his  return  home,  induced  some  spirited  advenfurers  to 
combine  for  their  colonization.  The  early  settlers  suffered  very  severe- 
ly from  hurricanes  and  the  hostility  of  the  Spaniards,  but  ihey  sui^ 
jnounted  these  difficulties,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  communities  which 
are  now  flourishing  and  prosperous. 

The  Bermudas,  or  Summer  islands,  were  discovered  but  never  colo- 
nized by  the  Spaniards.  An  Englishman  named  May  was  shipwrecked 
on  one  of  them ;  he  and  his  companions  built  a  vessel  of  the  native  .ce- 
dar, and  returned  to  Europe,  where  they  published  a  very  exaggerated 
jiccount  of  the  beau^  and  fertility  of  these  islands,  which  gave  rise  to 
jnany  poetic  fictions.  A  colony  was  planted  on  St.  George's  island,  by 
the  Virginia  company,  but  it  narrowly  escaped  destruction  in  its  infancy 
irom  a  very  singular  visitation.  Some  rats,  imported  in  European  ves- 
4iels,  multiplied  so  prodigiously,  that  theyjcovered  the  ground  and  buih 
V nests  in  the  trees.  Their  devastations  were  continued  during  five 
years,  when  they  suddenly  disappeared,  but  from  what  cause  is  uncer- 
tain. Since  that  period  the  prosperity  of  these  islands  has  been  unin- 
terrupted ;  and  of  late  years  vast  works  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
Jiere  a  naval  arsenal  have  been  in  progress,  and  are  now  near  com- 
jpletion. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  and  soon  after  colonized  by 

the  Spaniards,  who  massacred  the  greater  part  of  the  native  inhabitants. 

As  there  were  no  mines  in  the  island,  it  was  neglected  by  the  Span- 

Jards,  and  was  easily  wrested  from  them  by  a  British  armament,  under 

the  command  of  Penn  and  Yenables,  during  the  protectorate  of  Crom- 

JweU.     The  position  of  Jamaica  aiSbrded  many  facilities  for  attacking 

the  Spanish  settlements,  and  it  was  therefore  the  great  rendezvous  of 

4he  formidable  combination  of   pirates    called  the   bucaniers.     This 

.  confraternity  was  composed  of  adventurers  from  various  nations,  and  the 

.  Spanish  ships  and  colonies  were  their  chief  objects  of  attack.     They 

were  not,  however,  very  scrupulous  in  ascertaining  to  what  nation  any 
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ricUy-*ladeii  vessel  belonged ;  and,  to  prevent  any  discovery  of  their 
'erimes,  they  generally  massacred  the  crews.  Morgan  was  their  most 
noted  leader ;  he  conquered  Panama,  and  several  other  rich  towns  be^ 
longing  to  the  crown  of  Spain '',  and  having  by  his  continued  successes 
gained  the  command  of  a  large  force,  appears  to  have  meditated  the  es^ 
tablishment  of  an  independent  sovereignty.  Subsequently  he  abandoned 
hk  piracies,  submitted  to  the  English  government,  and  received  the 
honor  of  knighthood.  The  bucaniers  being  no  longer  protected  in 
Jamaica,  removed  to  the  French  settlement  in  Hisfianiola,  and  long 
continued  to  be  the  terror  of  the  American  seas.  Jamaica  has  often 
been  harassed  by  negro  insurrections,  but  since  the  mountains  have 
been  opened  by  roads,  the  insurgents,  deprived  of  any  place  of  shelter, 
have  found  themselves  unable  to  make  considerable  stand. 

To  the  north  of  the  river  Amazon,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sonth 
America,  lies  a  vast  level  tract,  known  by  the  general  name  of  Guiana, 

E)8sessed  by  the  Portuguese,  the  French,  Dutch,  and  English.  The 
nd  is  exuberantly  fertile,  bnt  the  climate  unhealthy.  Formerly  the 
Dutch  settlements  were  the  most  considerable,  but  the  chief  of  them 
were  captured  in  1797  by  the  English,  and  are  now  in  their  possession. 
This  is  the  only  portion  which  bears  the  appearance  of  regular  coloni- 
xation,  the  other  tracts  being  either  held  by  the  natives,  or  mainly  used 
by  the  European  rulers  as  penal  settlements. 

Hispaniola,  or  St.  Domingo,  after  having  been  long  an  object  of  con- 
tention between  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  English,  is  now  an  inde- 
pendent negro  state,  and  has  resumed  its  old  native  name  of  Hayti. 

Section  VI.— TO«  Portuguese  in  India. 

■ 

The  colonies  vre  have  just  described  owe  their  origin  to  the  discov- 
eries of  Columbus ;  we  must  now  direct  our  attention  to  those  in  the 
opposite  division  of  the  globe,  which  were  consequent  on  the  discovery 
of  a  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  Vasco  de  Gama.  The 
first  enterprises  of  the  Portuguese,  when  a  way  was  opened  for  them 
to  Hindustan,  were  limited  to  securing  their  commerce  ;  but  under  the 
guidance  of  the  illustrious  Albuquerque,  they  procured  a  grant  of  ground 
horn  one  of  the  native  sovereigns,  and  founded  a  strong  fortress.  The 
Mohammedans,  who  had  hitherto  engrossed  the  entire  commerce  of 
India,  formed  a  league  to  expel  the  intruders,  in  which  they  were  en- 
couraged by  the  Venetians,  who  purchased  Indian  spices  and  other 
goods  from  the  Arabs,  with  which  they  supplied  the  principal  markets 
of  Europe.  This  enterprise  was  defeated,  and  soon  after  Don  Alphonzo 
Albuquerque  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  supremacy  of  the  Portu- 
guese by  reducing  Groa,  which  afterward  became  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  was  also  erected  into  an  archbishop's  see  by  the  pope.  This 
was  the  first  commencement  of  territorial  acquisition  by  European  pow- 
-ers  in  .India,  a  system  strongly  deprecated  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  and 
which  it  is  impossible  to  defend  on  any  principles  of  national  justice. 
Albuquerque  defended  himself  by  declaring  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  Portugal  to  command  the  trade  unless  it  shared  in  the  empire  of 
India,  a  pretext  whose  obvious  weakness  it  is  not  necessary  to  expose. 
Albuquerque  also  subdued  the  city  of  Malacca,  and  the  island  of  Omraz, 
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in  the  Fenim  ftlf.  The  efforts  of  liit  tuccessora  weve  prineipdly  ^^ 
lected  to  the  mainteneiiee  of  Albuqu^qne's  acqaisitaons,  and  to  cheeks 
ing  the  pn^ess  of  the  Turks,  who,  ator  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  made 
several  aitempto  to  establish  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Mali£ar.  Had 
they  succeeded,  it  is  probable  that  the  Christians  would  never  have  oc> 
ci:q[)ied  India,  for  the  Mussulmans  spread  over  the  peninsula  would  havo 
united  to  support  a  power  equally  favorable  to  their  religious  prejudices 
and  their  temporal  interests.  In  about  sixty  years  the  Portuguese  had 
established  an  empire  in  the  east,  whose  extent  and  power  were  truly 
wonderful.  On  one  side,  their  authority  extended  as  far  as  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  coast  of  Persia,  and  over  all  the  islands  in  the  Persian 
gulf ;  some  of  the  Arabian  princes  were  their  tributaries,  others  tbeu^ 
allies,  and  through  the  whole  Aralnan  peninsula  none  dared  to  confess 
themselves  their  enemies.  In  the  Red  sea,  they  were  the  only  powet 
that  commanded  respect,  and  they  had  considerate  influence  over  tfao 
emperor  of  Abyssinia  and  the  rulers  of  eastern  Africa.  They  possessed 
the  whole  coast  of  Malabar,  from  Gape  Ramoz  to  Cape  Comorin ;  they 
were  masters  also  of  the  Coromaiidel  coast,  the  bay  of  Ben^l,  the  city^ 
fortress,  and  peninsula  of  Malacca.  The  potent  islands  of  Ceylon,  Su* 
matra,  and  Java,  paid  them  tribute,  as  did  the  Moluccas  ;  and  they  had 
obtained  a  settlement  in  China  (Macao),  and  a  free  trade  witii  the  islands 
of  Japan. 

The  ruin  of  this  empire  arose  chiefly  from  the  union  of  Portugal  with 
Spain  (a.  d.  1580).  Immediately  after  that  event,  Philip  II.  issued  an 
edict,  prohibiting  the  Dutch  from  trading  with  Lisbon,  and  thus  com* 
pelled  them  to  seek  for  the  spices  and  wares  of  India  in  other  quarters. 
The  enterprising  republicans  were  then  hardy  and  necessitous,  and  had 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  ;  the  Portuguese,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  divided  in  their  counsels,  depraved  in  their  manners,  and 
detested  by  their  subjects  and  neighbors.  The  Dutch  first  established 
themselves  in  some  distant  islands,  whence,  being  joined  by  new  set- 
tlers from  home,  partly  by  force  of  arms  and  partly  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  errors  conmiitted  by  the  Portuguese,  they  finally  supplanted  them 
everywhere,  and  stripped  them  of  their  dominions  in  far  less  time  thaa 
they  had  acquired  them. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  w^s  the  island 
of  Ormuz.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  salt  and  barren  rock  in  the  Persian 
gulf,  destitute  of  water,  save  where  rain,  which  rarely  falls,  is  collected 
in  natural  or  artificial  cavities ;  but  its  commodious  situation  rendered 
it  the  most  flourishing  commercial  mart  in  the  eastern  seas.  Its  road- 
stead was  frequented  by  shipping  fsom  all  parts  of  the  Indies,  from  the 
coasts  of  Africa,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  while  it  possessed  an  extensive 
caravan  trade  with  &e  interior  of  Asia,  through  the  opposite  ports  of 
Persia.  The  wealth,  the  splendor,  and  the  concourse  of  traders  at  Or* 
muz,  during  its  flourishing  condition,  gave  the  world  a  memorable  exam- 
ple of  the  almost  omnipotent  power  of  commerce :  in  the  trading  seasons, 
which  lasted  from  January  to  March,  and  from  the  end  of  August  to  the 
beginning  of  November,  not  only  was  there  an  unparalleled  activity  of 
trafiic,  but  a  display  of  luxury  and  magnificence  which  seemed  to  real- 
ise the  extravagances  of  fiction.  The  salt  dust  of  the  streets  was  con- 
cealed  and  kept  down  by  neat  mats  and  rich  carpets ;  canvass  awnings 
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srere  extended  from  the  roofs  of  die  houses  to  exclude  tlie  scon 
rays  of  the  sun ;  the  rooms  next  the  street  were  opened  like  shops^ 
adorned  with  Indian  cabinets  and  piles  of  porcelain,  intermixed  with 
odoriferous  dwarf  trees  and  shrubs,  set  in  gilded  vases,  elegantly  adorned 
with  figures.  Camels  laden  with  water*skins  stood  at  the  comer  of 
every  street,  while  the  richest  wines  of  Persia,  the  most  costly  perfumes 
and  the  choicest  delicacies  of  Asia,  were  poured  forth  in  lavish  profu- 
sion. The  Portuguese,  in  the  insolence  of  prosperity,  provoked  the 
hostility  of  Shah  Abbas,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  and 
quarrelled  with  the  English,  just  as  they  were  beginning  to  obtain  con- 
sideration in  the  east.  A  league  was  formed  between  Shah  Abbas  and 
the  English ;  their  united  forces  assailed  Ormnz  (a.  d.  1622);  it  was 
taken  with  little  difficidty,  and  the  value  of  its  plunder  was  estimated  at 
two  millions.  Thenceforward  the  trade  of  Ormuz  rapidly  declined  :  its 
merchants  transferred  their  capital  and  enterprise  to  other  quarters,  the 
very  materials  of  its  splendid  edifices  were  take.n  away  by  the  Dutch 
ships  as  ballast,  and  it  soon  relapsed  into  its  original  condition  of  a  bar- 
ren and  desolate  rock.  Scarcely  the  smallest  remains  are  now  left 
to  vindicate  the  records  of  history,  or  to  prove  that  this  was  once  the 
flourishing  capital  of  extensive  commerce,  and  the  principal  magazine 
of  the  east. 

Sbctiow  VIL — 7%€  Sfamards  in  Ute  Eatt  Indies, 

We  have  before  stated  that  the  object  of  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus 
was  to  discover  a  western  passage  to  the  East  Indies,  and  this  project 
was  not  forgotten  by  the  Spaniards,  even  after  a  new  world  had  beea 
opened  to  their  ambition.  Afler  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the 
extremity  of  South  America  by  Magellan,  they  prepared  to  occupy  some 
of  the  Moluccas,  but  were  prevented  by  the  papal  division  of  newly- 
discovered  countries  between  them  and  the  Portuguese.  But  when 
Portugal  was  united  to  Spain,  under  Philip  II.,  Lopez  de  Legaspi  re- 
solved to  form  a  settlement  in  a  valuable  cluster  of  these  islands,  which 
he  called  the  Philippines,  in  honor  of  his  sovereign.  The  city  of  Ma- 
nilla was  speedily  built  and  fortified  ;  scarcely  were  its  defences  com- 
plete, when  it  was  attacked  by  the  native  islanders,  instigated  by  the 
Chinese,  who  appear  to  have  been,  at  some  remote  period,  masters  of 
•the  country.  With  some  difliculty  the  insurrection  was  suppressed ;  but 
more  formidable  rivals  soon  appeared :  the  Dutch  occupied  the  most 
valuable  of  the  Moluccas,  and  the  Spanish  court  seriously  contemplated 
the  abandonment  of  the  Philippine  islands.  But  though  these  settle- 
ments have  been  frequently  attacked  both  by  the  Dutch  and  English, 
^ey  have  been  preserved  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  are  now  almost 
the  only  remnant  of  the  extensive  colonial  empire  once  possessed  by 
that  monarchy. 

SscTioN  VIlI.'-The  Duich  in  the  East  Indies. 

It  was  the  intolerable  cruelty  of  the  Spanish  government  that  drove 
the  Dutch  to  revolt ;  and  the  incurable  bigotry  of  Philip  II.  prevented 
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*4k6  UMttTfeats  horn  ever  seekiag  an  acoommodation.  But  llie  same 
•aanguiiiaiy  and  short^eighted  policy  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future 
INToeperity  of  Holland,  and  enabled  the  Dutch  to  attain,  in  a  very  ahort 
period,  an  unrivalled  aacendency  in  commerce.  To  check  the  growing 
epirit  of  freedom  in  the  Netherlands,  the  Spaniards  destroyed  the  trade 
of  Antwerp,  discouraged  every  effort  made  for  its  restoration,  and  thus 
dirove  its  merchants  to  increase  the  establishments  and  the  trade  of  Am- 
sterdam. Desirous  of  humbling  the  Portuguese,  Philip's  ministers  laid 
4he  most  vexatious  restraints  on  the  commerce  isli  Lisbon,  and  thus  com- 
pelled the  Dutch,  whose  subsistence  almost  wholly  depended  on  the 
eanying-trade,  to  seek  out  means  for  the  direct  importation  of  Indian 
commodities.  It  was  still  hoped  that  a  northeast  passage  to  the  Indian 
eeas  might  be  discovered,  and  three  fruitless  expeditions  were  sent  out 
<Mi  this  hopeless  inquiry.  In  the  meantime,  Comehus  Houtman,  who 
had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  at  Lisbon,  obtained  such  in- 
formation from  the  Portuguese  respecting  the  course  of  their  voyages 
round  the  cape  of  Grood  Hope,  that  on  his  escape  to  Amsterdam,  he  in- 
duced some  of  the  leading  merchants  to  form  a  company  for  sending 
Um  out  with  an  expedition  ;  and  a  fleet,  well  provided,  sailed  firom  the 
Texel  (a.  d.  1595).  The  Spaniards  first  attempted  to  defeat  the  enter- 
prises of  the  Dutch  by  main  force,  but  being  soon  convinced  of  their 
inferiority  at  sea  to  the  hardy  republicans,  they  sent  emissaries  to  the 
principal  eastern  sovereigns,  describing  the  new  adventurers  as  pirates. 
But  the  Dutch  admiral,  Heemskirk,  having  captured  a  rich  Portuguese 
vessel,  on  her  way  from  Macao,  treated  his  prisoners  with  so  much 
•generosity,  that  letters  of  thanks  were  addressed  to  him  from  the  prin- 
cipal Spanish  authorities  in  the  east ;  these  letters  he  produced  in  every 
port  at  which  he  touched,  and  thus  satisfactorily  refuted  the  calumnies 
which  had  been  heaped  upon  his  nation.  A  company  was  soon  incor- 
porated in  Holland  for  managing  the  Indian  trade  ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
subjects  of  the  United  Provinces  were  prohibited  from  trading  with 
Asia,  either  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn.  They  first  oc- 
cupied the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  islands,  from  which  they  were  driven 
by  the  Spaniards,  but  soon  retrieved  their  losses.  Ere  long,  the  Dutch 
und  English  East  India  companies,  excited  by  mutual  jealousy,  began 
to  assail  each  other's  possessions.  The  island  of  Java  was  the  chief 
t)bject  of  their  mutual  ambition  ;  after  a  long  struggle,  the  Dutch  pre- 
vailed, and  immediately  secured  their  acquisition  by  building  the  city 
of  Batavia.  Soon  afterward,  all  the  English  merchants  resident  at  Am- 
boyna  were  massacred,  and  by  this  act  of  treachery  the  Dutch  succeed- 
ed in  securing  for  a  long  time  the  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade.  They 
also  wrested  the  Japanese  trade  from  the  Portuguese,  and  continue 
even  now  to  be  the  only  Europeans  admitted  to  trade  with  the  empire 
of  Japan. 

The  next  great  object  of  the  Dutch  was  to  gain  possession  of  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  from  which  they  not  only  expelled  the  Portuguese, 
rbut  reduced  the  native  princes  under  their  dominion,  and  thus  gained 
ihe  monopoly  of  the  cinnamon  trade.  They  long  kept  possession  of 
ihis  valuable  island,  but  during  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution  it  was 
wrested  from  them  by  the  English,  under  whose  power  it  still  continues. 

The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  court  of  Pekin  baffled  all  the  ef^ 
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•forts  of  tiie  Dutck  to  open  a  trade  wtlli  iIm  Oyneee  einpim ;  bttt  Aigr 
micceeded  in  eetabliehtng  a  flowisbing  settlement  on  the  island  of  For* 
aiosa,  which  opened  to  &em  a  lucratiye  traffic  with  the  Indo»Chinose 
nations.  But  soon  afler  the  conquest  of  China  by  the  Maatehew  Tat- 
tan»  the  Fonnosans,  joined  by  a  large  anny  from  China,  besieged  the 
Dutch  settlement  and  con^>elled  the  garrison  to  surrender.  Since  that 
period,  Fcmnosa  has  been  annexed  to  the  empire  of  China,  and  is  no 
longer  visited  by  Europeans. 

The  Dutch  adopted  a  more  ezclusiro  system  of  policy  than  the 
Spaniards  or  Portuguese,  and  this  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  rmn 
of  the  empire  they  had  acquired.  Their  hanh  conduct  to  the  nativea 
fHToduced  frequent  civil  wara  or  insurrections,  which  greatly  weakened 
their  settlements.  In  Java  especially,  their  dominion  was  maintiuned 
only  by  an  enormous  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasore ;  and  as  other 
-European  nations  began  gradually  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  spice  trade,, 
the  Dutch  East  India  company  found  the  profits  of  its  monopoly  rapidly 
diminishing.  During  the  wan  of  the  French  revolution,  most  of  the 
Dutch  colonies  were  occupied  by  the  English,  but  some  of  them  weve 
restored  at  the  general  peace.  England,  however,  kept  the  two  of 
greatest  importance,  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  island  of  Ceylon  , 
but  Holland  still  possesses  the  island  of  Java,  and  the  monopoly  of  die 
trade  with  Japan. 

Section  IX. — 7%e  Danes  in  the  East  Indies. 

An  association  was  formed  at  Copenhagen  for  opening  a  trade  with 
the  East  Indies  (a.  d.  1612),  in  consequence  of  the  riches  which  se 
lucrative  a  branch  of  commerce  seemed  to  have  brought  into  the  neigh* 
boring  nations.  A  small  expedition  was  sent  out  to  the  Coromand^ 
coast,  where  the  adventurers  were  hospitably  received  by  the  rajah  of 
Tanjore,  from  whom  they  received  permission  to  establish  a  settlement 
at  Tranquebar.  Many  circumstances  contributed  to  check  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Danish  East  India  company,  but  none  more  than  the  per* 
tinacious  jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  who  excluded  them  from  the  meet 
profitable  branches  of  trade.  But  though  the  Danes  did  not  attain  ta 
any  remarkable  eminence  in  East  Indian  comjnerce,  they  were  honor- 
ably distinguished  by  their  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian 
religion  ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  limited  means,  they  have  succeed- 
ed in  diffusing  the  principles  of  true  religion  through  a  considerable 
portion  of  tht»  south  of  India. 

Section  X. — The  French  in  the  East  Indies. 

Maritime  affairs  were  long  neglected  in  France  ;  and  though  Fran-> 
cis  I.  and  Henry  III.  issued  edicts,  exhorting  their  subjects  to  under- 
take long  voyages,  yet  either  a  want  of  enterprise  in  the  people,  or  the 
inability  of  the  government  to  afford  pecuniary  assistance,  prevented 
any  efibrt  being  made  meriting  notice.  After  some  attempts  to  foraa 
an  association  of  merchants,  productive  of  Uttle  advantage,  an  East 
India  company  was  founded  (a.  d.  1616),  but  meeting  with  some  mis- 
fiMlnnes,  the  memben  resolved  to  abandon  the  Indian  trade,  and  t<^ 
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jinol  their  aHMtiMi  t«  the  eetaUiebneal  of  a  eettlemeBt  m  iIm  idaad 
ef  Madegaecar.  Toward  the  cloae  of  the  seTenteenth  century,  the 
French  purehaeed  the  town  of  Pondicheiry  from  the  king  of  Visapdr, 
and  began  to  form  a  aettlement  there  with  every  reasonabie  proep^ct  of 
auceeae.  It  was,  however,  wreated  from  them  by  the  Dutch  (a.  d. 
1693),  bat  was  aubaequentiy  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Ryawick  (a.  d. 
1607).  Thenceforward,  the  proaperity  of  the  colony  progreaaively  in- 
creased, and  the  subsequent  acquisition  from  the  Dutch  of  the  islands 
called  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  but  previously  the  Mauritius 
and  the  Maacarenhas,  led  the  French  to  hope  that  they  might  acquits 
an  important  share  in  eastern  commerce.  A  new  career  of  ambition 
was  opened  to  them  by  the  sanguinary  struggles  which  arose  between 
the  jiew  states  formed  out  of  the  fragments  of  the  emjure  of  Delhi; 
M.  Dupleix,  the  governor  of  Pondicherry,  hoped  by  embroiling  the 
natives  with  each  other,  to  obtain  territorial  acquisitions  as  the  price  of 
his  assistance  to  some  of  the  combatants.  The  English  adopted  the 
aame  course  of  policy,  and  thus  the  ancient  hostility  between  the  two 
Bations  extended  its  influence  to  India.  The  talents  of  Olive,  however, 
carried  the  English  triumphantly  through  an  arduous  struggle,  which 
ended  in  the  almost  total  expubion  of  the  French  from  the  peninsula, 
and  the  cession  of  most  of  their  settlements,  by  the  peace  of  1763. 
They  afterward  intrigued  with  the  native  princes,  Hyder  Ali  and  Tip- 
poo  Sultan,  against  £eir  succeaaful  rivals,  but  they  have  been  utteily 
unable  to  regain  any  portion  of  their  former  influence. 

Section  XI. — Ttu  EnglM  in  India. 

A  Hi>Nl>RED  years  have  not  elapsed  since  the  possessions  oi  the 
British  East  India  company  were  limited  to  three  settlements  of  narrow 
extent,  inhabited  by  a  few  hundred  Europeans,  who  were  scarcely  able 
to  defend  themselves  against  pirates  and  banditti,  much  less  compete 
with  the  power  of  the  native  princes.  Now  this  association  of  mer- 
chants, from  its  court  in  Leadenhall  street,  rules  over  an  empire  con- 
taining a  hundred  millions  of  subjects,  raises  a  tribute  of  more  than 
three  millions  annually,  possesses  an  army  of  more  than  two  hundred 
thousand  rank  and  file,  nas  princes  for  its  servants,  and  emperors  pen- 
sioners on  its  bounty.  Calcutta,  from  a  miserable  village,  has  become 
the  metropolis  of  the  east ;  Bombay  possesses  more  trade  than  Tyre, 
in  the  days  of  its  glory ;  and  Madras,  in  spite  of  its  perilous  surf,  rivals 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  Carthage.  There  is  no  parallel  to  auch  a 
career  in  the  annab  of  the  world ;  conquerors,  indeed,  have  acquired  a 
more  extensive  dominion  in  a  shorter  space  of  time,  but  they  failed  to 
establish  a  permanent  empire  ;  after  a  few  years,  the  traces  of  their 
tempestuous  passage  were  as  completely  eflaced  aathe  track  of  a  vessel 
in  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 

In  the  preceding  chapters,  we  have  incidentally  noticed  the  progreas 
of  the  company's  empire  in  its  relation  to  the  general  politics  of  Europe, 
but  it  is  of  importance  to  mark  more  definitely  the  successive  steps  by 
which  such  vast  acquisitions  have  been  won  and  secured.  The  history, 
of  the  East  India  company,  indeed,  has  more  than  ordinary  claims  on 
our  attention  i  it  is  intimately  connected  with  our  national  character 
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aad  national  wetfsra,  and  all  must  deaire  to  know  wlMtker  our  eaalenr 
empire  has  advanced  the  great  cause  of  ciTilisalion,  and  whether  our 
domination  is  likely  to  endure,  or  to  meet  at  some  tame  or  other  a  pre* 
cipita)e  overthrow. 

The  London  company  for  trading  with  the  East  Indies  was  incor* 
porated  by  Queen  Elizabeth  (a.  d.  1600),  and  remained  without  a  riyal 
for  nearly  a  century,  when  the  necessities  of  the  state  led  to  the  format 
tion  of  the  English  company  (a.  d.  1698)  ;  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
rivalry  between  these  bodies  was  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  both, 
and  at  the  recommendation  of  his  majesty  King  William  III.,  the  two 
companies  agreed  to  form  one  association,  to  be  designated  *'  Tke  United 
Company  of  Merchants  of  England,  trading  to  the  East  Indies,"  The 
first  English  settlement  of  importance  was  Bantam,  in  the  island  of 
Java ;  but  in  1658,  they  obtained  a  grant  of  land  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  near  Madras,  where  they  erected  a  stronghold.  Fort  St.  George. 
In  1668,  the  island  of  Bombay,  ceded  by  the  crown  of  Portugal  te 
Charles  II.,  as  a  part  of  the  dowry  of  the  infanta  Catharine,  was  grant- 
ed by  the  king,  and  appointed  the  capital  of  the  British  settlements  in 
India.  Bengal  was  not  at  first  estimated  at  its  true  value,  but  toward 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  (a.  d.  1698),  the  English  had  a 
settlement  at  Calcutta,  the  French  at  Chandemagore,  and  the  Dutch  at 
Chinsura,  all  situated  on  the  river  Hooghly.  An  embassy  was  sent  to 
the  court  of  Delhi  with  presents ;  fortunately  one  of  its  members  was 
an  eminent  physician,  and  his  professional  aid  was  required  by  the  em- 
peror Ferrokshir.  In  gratitude  for  the  services  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  Fer- 
rokshir  granted  valuable  firmans^  or  patents  of  privileges  to  the  com- 
pany, which  gave  them  great  advantages  over  their  Europefoi  rivals. 
The  viceroy  of  Bengal,  jealous  of  the  privileges  granted  to  the  English^ 
advanced  against  Calcutta,  took  the  town,  and  confined  one  hundred  and 
forty-six  in  a  dungeon  called  the  Black  Hole,  so  narrow  and  confined, 
that  only  twenty-three  of  the  captives  survived  till  the  morning  (a.  d. 
1756).  Colonel  Clive,  who  had  already  given  proofs  of  his  military 
talents  in  the  Madras  presidency,  was  sent  into  Bengal.  He  soon  re- 
covered Calcutta,  and  took  Chandemagore  from  the  French.  Finding 
that  the  viceroy  of  Bengal,  Suraj-u-Dowlah,  was  obstinate  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  company's  interest,  Clive  adopted  the  bold  resolution  of 
deposing  him  without  waiting  for,  or  indeed  asking  the  emperor's  sanc- 
tion, although  the  company  was  at  peace  with  the  court  of  Delhi.  Act- 
ing promptly  on  this  determination,  Clive  attacked  the  viceroy's  troops 
at  Plassey  (June  23,  1757),  and  gained  a  decisive  victory.  Suraj-u- 
Dowlah  was  deposed,  and  his  post  given  by  the  conquerors  to  Jafiier 
Ali  Khan. 

After  Clive's  return  to  England,  the  government  of  Calcutta  was  in- 
trusted to  a  council,  of  which  Mr.  Yansittart  was  appointed  president. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  English  had  acquired  supremacy  in  Ben- 
gal, inspired  them  with  feehngs  of  contemptuous  superiority,  which  in- 
volved them  in  angry  disputes  with  the  new  viceroy.  At  length,  the 
council  of  Calcutta,  induced  by  a  bribe  of  200,000/.,  resolved  to  depose 
Jaffier,  and  confer  the  viceroyship  on  Cossim  Ali  Khan.  But  Cossxm 
was  soon  as  odious  as  his  predecessor.  The  servants  of  the  East  India 
company  cUimed  an  exemption  from  all  duties  on  commerce,  and  ihos 
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nulled  die  native  merohante ;  Cossiin,  after  many  reaMmstrancee  to  the 
council  of  Calcutta,  abolished  the  transit  duties  altogether ;  and  this  act 
of  justice  to  his  own  subjects,  though  extorted  by  necessity,  was  loudly 
exclaimed  against  as  an  infringement  of  his  engagements  with  the  com« 
pany,  and  two  agents  were  sent  to  demand  the  repeal  of  the  decree* 
While  negotiations  were  pending,  the  English  resident  seized  the  cita- 
del of  Patna,  and  though  it  was  immediately  retaken  by  Cossim  Ali, 
his  rage  was  so  excited  by  what  he  regarded  a  deliberate  act  of  treach- 
ery, that  he  put  all  the  English  prisoners  to  death.  War  was  instantly 
declared,  Cossim  Ali  was  defeated  and  deposed,  and  Jaffier  Khan  was 
once  more  declared  viceroy  of  Bengal.  It  is  not  known  at  what  price 
Jaffier  purchased  his  restoration,  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  it ;  he  died 
a  few  months  before  Clive,  who  had  been  recently  elevated  to  the  peer- 
age, returned  as  governor-general  to  Calcutta. 

LfOid  Clive  found  the  affairs  of  the  presidency  in  a  deplorable  con* 
dition :  their  troops,  goaded  to  madness  by  the  insolence  and  rapacity 
of  their  officers,  were  in  open  mutiny  ;  the  fertile  province  of  Bengal 
was  '*  marred  to  a  wilderness'*  by  the  most  corrupt  of  all  the  corrupt 
bodies  ever  intrusted  with  its  destinies ;  friendly  native  powers  were 
estranged  by  systematic  extortion :  hostile  princes  were  confirmed  in 
their  enmity  by  witnessing  such  excesses  of  profligacy  and  peculation ; 
and,  to  complete  his  lordship's  difficulties,  his  proceedings  were  con- 
trolled by  a  subordinate  committee,  wholly  unused  to  subordination. 
Clive's  zeal  in  reforming  such  crying  abuses,  procured  him  a  host  of 
enemies,  whose  resistance  was  encouraged  by  their  friends  and  patrons 
in  the  court  of  directors  at  home;  The  first  outbreak  of  opposition  was 
a  general  mutiny  of  the  military  officers,  supported  by  a  large  subscrip- 
tion from  the  civilians  in  Calcutta.  Through  a  defect  in  the  mutiny 
act,  the  governor-general  was  not  able  to  sentence  any  of  the  criminals 
to  death,  not  even  those  who  were  found  guilty  of  planning  his  assassi- 
nation. Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  the  general  in  command  of  the  army,  was 
subsequently  proved  to  be  the  instigator  of  the  whole  plot,  and  having 
been  convicted  by  a  court-martial,  he  was  cashiered.  But  it  must  be 
added,  that  this  very  officer  was  subsequently  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of  Madras,  where  he  headed  the  mutinous  opposition 
by  which  Lord  Pigot  was  removed  from  that  government.  Another  of 
the  mutineers,  sent  home  by  Clive,  on  charges  that  affected  his  life, 
obtained  a  very  high  appointment  in  the  civil  service  of  Bengal  by  hia 
party  interest  in  the  court  of  directors. 

Clive's  firmness  restored  order  in  Calcutta ;  and  soon  after,  the  sub* 
stitution  of  British  rule  for  the  native  viceroyalties  in  Bengal,  removed 
the  chief  source  of  intrigue  and  peculation.  But  in  the  meantime,  the 
presidency  at  Madras  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  the  arms  of 
Hyder  Ali,  whose  abilities  had  raised  him  from  the  rank  of  a  private 
soldier  to  that  of  an  independent  sovereign.  After  a  protracted  war, 
Sir  Eyre  Coote  retrieved  all  the  losses  of  the  English,  and,  on  the  death 
of  Hyder  (a.  d.  1782),  concluded  a  treaty  with  his  son,  Tippoo,  on 
terms  very  advantageous  to  the  company. 

The  charters  granted  at  various  times  to  the  company,  only  secured 
to  it  the  exclusive  right  of  trade ;  when,  therefore,  it  began  to  make 
territorial  acquisitions,  it  became  a  serious  constitutional  qoestioa 
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provinces  conquered  by  its  subjects.  The  ministers,  sad  especially 
Lord  North,  already  embarrassed  by  the  American  war,  were  unwiJling 
to  attempt  the  decision  of  a  matter  encumbered  with  so  many  difficulties  ; 
but  the  right  of  the  British  parliament  to  interfere  in  ^e  affairs  of 
India,  was  virtually  asserted,  by  passing  various  acts  of  regulatioD, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  custom  of  time-bargains  with  the  company, 
which  were,  in  fact,  mere  expedients  to  escape  from  difficulties  becom- 
ing more  complicated  every  hour. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Wanren  Hastings  greatly  extended  the 
company's  territories,  and  rendered  its  influence  paramount  in  northern 
India ;  but  the  means  which  he  employed  were  not  aiwsys  consistent 
with  European  notions  of  equity ;  and  the  disputes  which  arose  between 
him  and  his  council,  fixed  the  attention  of  the  British  parliament  and 
the  British  nation  on  the  affairs  of  India.  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  then  in 
power,  introduced  a  bill  for  transferring  the  government  of  India  from 
the  court  of  directors  to  a  parliamentary  committee,  but  the  measure 
was  frustrated  by  the  reluctance  of  the  king,  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
ministry.  We  have  already  noticed  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  his  acquittal,  after  a  trial  of  unparalleled  duration,  by  the  house  of 
lords. 

At  length  an  important  change  was  made  in  the  government  of  India, 
by  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  control,  according  to  a  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  Pitt  (a.  d.  1784).  The  principal  object  of  the  new  measure 
was  to  secure  the  obedience  and  responsibility  of  ^  company's  ser- 
mnts  to  the  authorities  in  England,  and  to  remedy  the  most  glaring 
abuses  of  patronage  by  the  court  of  directors.  This  measure,  though 
not  so  stringent  as  it  was  originally  intended  to  be,  produced  very  bene* 
ficial  effects,  and  introduced  a  system  of  subordination,  in  which  the 
presidencies  had  long  been  deficient. 

Lord  Cornwallis  was  sent  out  as  governor-general,  under  the  new 
system  ;  he  exerted  himself  to  remedy  some  of  the  most  flagrant  abuses 
in  the  administration,  and,  though  opposed  by  a  majority  of  the 
supreme  court  at  Calcutta,  he  partially  succeeded.  He  soon  began  to 
look  with  suspicion  on  the  ambitious  projects  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  who 
had  inherited  his  father  Hyder's  hostility  to  the  English.  Tippoo's 
intrigues  were  secretly  encouraged  by  the  French  government,  for  suf- 
ficiently obvious  reasons.  The  French  had  beMi  the  first  to  tiy  the 
plan  of  acquiring  territorial  possessions  by  interference  in  native  wars, 
<yften  excited  by  themselves ;  and  they  had  been  completely  defeated, 
while  the  English  had  as  completely  succeeded.  Anger  at  this  failure, 
too  high  an  estimate  of  the  injury  which  the  British  power  had 
received  from  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies,  and  a  confident  belief 
that  our  empire  in  the  east  was  as  insecure  as  it  had  proved  in  the 
west,  were  popular  feelings  in  France,  and  were  just  as  rife  in  the  court 
•f  Versailles  as  they  were  at  a  later  period  in  the  jacobin  clubs  of  Paris. 
The  danger  which  Lord  Cornwallis  anticipated,  seemed  more  fonnid* 
able  to  Mr.  Pitt  than  to  the  court  of  directors,  and  led  to  a  serious  dis- 
pute  between  the  ministry  and  the  company^  The  premier,  through 
the  board  of  control,  insisted  on  sending  regular  British  troops  to  India, 
and  ooppelling  the  eompaay  to  pay  for  Sieir  sapport.  .  This  was  ro« 
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gaided  by  ibe  comt  of  directon  as  an  indirect  effort  on  die  part  of  the 
crown  to  grasp  the  patronage  of  the  Indian  army,  and  was,  of  course, 
strenuously  resisted.  Mr.  Pitt  settled  the  matter  by  forcing  through 
parliament,  with  all  the  influence  at  his  command,  an  act  of  explana- 
tion ;  but  he  had  the  mortification  to  encounter  a  fierce  opposition  from 
many  who  were  generally  his  stanchest  supporters.  The  war  with 
Tippoo,  which  rendered  the  English  authority  supreme  from  the  rirer 
Krishna  to  Cape  Comorin,  soon  followed.  Lord  Comwallis  haying 
brought  it  to  a  prosperous  termination,  returned  home,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Sir  John  Shore,  afterward  Lord  Teignmouth. 

During  Sir  John  Shore's  peaceful  administration,  the  organization 
of  the  internal  government  of  India  was  considerably  improved  ;  but 
its  most  remarkable  events  were  the  interference  of  the  English,  as 
arbitrators,  in  the  disputed  succession  to  the  throne  of  Oude  ;  and  the 
commencement  of  discontents,  almost  amounting  to  mutinies,  among 
the  officers  of  the  Indian  army,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  their 
field  allowances  by  the  court  of  directors.  The  latter  subject  soon  be* 
came  one  of  increasing  anno3rance,  and  even  danger ;  but  the  calamities 
which  it  threatened  were  fortunately  averted  by  judicious  measures  of 
conciliation. 

Lord  Momington,  afterward  marquis  of  Wellesley,  was  next  ap- 
pointed governor-general.  His  first  efiforts  were  directed  to  lessen 
the  growing  influence  of  the  French  in  Hindtistan ;  finding  Tippoo 
indisposed  to  form  new  engagements  with  the  British  government,  war 
was  declared  against  him,  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  ended  in 
the  defeat  and  death  of  that  turbulent  monarch.  A  subsequent  war 
with  the  Mahratta  powers  completely  established  British  supremacy 
in  India,  and  made  the  company  supreme  in  the  Peninsula.  But 
notwithstanding  his  brilliant  services,  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  was 
thwarted  in  many  important  points  of  policy  by  the  court  of  directors. 
The  chief  of  these  were,  &e  employment  of  India-built  ships,  the 
establishment  of  a  college  for  the  education  of  civil  servants  at  Calcutta, 
and  the  patronage  of  certain  appointments,  which  the  court  wished  to 
reserve  for  its  favorites.  This  last  difference  led  to  very  angry  re- 
monstrances, both  horn  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  and  Lord  Clive,  who 
was  governor  of  Madras.  Lord  Clive  resigned  his  situation  ;  and  on 
quitting  Madras,  addressed  a  spirited  remonstrance  to  the  court  of 
directors,  in  which  the  inefficiency,  insubordination,  and  delinquency 
of  many  of  their  servants,  were  directly  traced  to  the  abuse  of  patron- 
age, and  to  the  encouragement  which  the  idle  and  the  dissolute, 
possessing  interest  with  the  court,  received  from  authority  superior  to 
the  local  government.  Lord  Wellesley,  supported  by  the  board  of 
control,  retained  his  place  in  defiance  of  the  court,  and,  by  his  success- 
ful management  of  the  Mahratta  war,  bore  down  all  opposition. 

The  great  extent  of  country  gained  in  the  Mahratta  war,  gave  .rise  to 
serious  embarrassments  after  the  marquis  of  Wellesley  had  returned  to, 
£urope ;  his  successor.  Lord  Comwallis,  died  before  completing  the 
requisite  arrangements,  and  Sir  George  Barlow,  who  acted  as  vice- 
governor,  adopted  a  line  of  policy  directly  contrary  to  that  which  had 
received  the  sanction  of  his  predecessor.  This  change  led  to  an  angry 
controversy  with  the  English  ministers  (Lord  Oren^e  and  Mr.  Fox) 

47 
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rei^ctiiig  the  vppmntmemx  of  a  saccessor  to  the  mttqiiie  orCk>niwaIHs. 
The  miniAters  aomuiated  Lord  Lauderdale  to  the  Tacaat  office,  the  court 
of  directora  iasiated  thai  Sir  George  Barlow  shoidd  retain  his  power. 
After  a  very  loag  negotiation,  both  parties  agreed  to  withdraw  the  rival 
ca^didajbea,  aad  they  finally  ctmcnrred  in  selecting  Lord  Minto  as 
|9veraor-gaaeral. 

When  Lord  Minto  reached  Madras,  his  attention  was  directed  to 
certain  traaaaetioas  in  that  presidency,  too  important  to  be  omitted 
even  in  this  brief  outline  of  Indian  history.  Lord  William  Benttnck 
succeeded  Lord  Clive  (afWward  eail  or  Powis)  in  the  government 
of  Madras,  and,  like  his  predecessor,  was  involved  in  serious  disputes 
with  the  local  cotmcil  and  the  subordinate  servants  of  the  company. 
In  the  midst  of  these  discussions,  a  dangerous  mutiny  of  the  native 
Indian  army  at  Vellove,  furnished  a  pretext  fbr  recalling  the  obnozioos 
governor  with  something  like  censure.  In  the  Indian  army  no  native 
could  attain  the  rank  of  commissioned  officer ;  many  of  the  sepoys  were 
Mohammedans,  and  they  could  not  forget  how  very  recently  the  whole 
peniasula  of  India  was  their  own ;  &  deposed  dynasty  of  Mysore, 
including  Tippoo's  family  and  several  of  Ids  ministers,  were  on  die 
spot,  to  aggravate  these  feeliags  of  natural  discontent ;  and  the  fakirs^ 
Qr  preacblag  friars  of  Mohammedanism,  lent  their  aid  to  fkn  the  fiame. 
A  regulation  respecting  Ae  head-dress  oi  the  troops  was  the  pretext^ 
for  revolt ;  though  the  shiqie  of  the  sepoy  turban  had  no  more  connex- 
ion with  the  re^  cause  of  ^e  nnitiny,  tlum  die  color  of  the  roses  with 
the  rival  claims  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  The  insurrec- 
tion was  suppressed,  but  the  leniency  which  Lord  William  Bentinck 
was  disposed  to  show  toward  the  mutineers,  though  sanction^  by  Lord 
Miato,  gave  such  dispbasure  to  many  influential  persons,  that  the 
governor  returned  home. 

When  Lord  Minto  reached  Calcutta  (a.  d.  1809),  he  prepared  to 
adopt  a  S3r8teni,  of  policy,  which  had  long  been  a  favorite  scheme  with 
the  court  of  directors  and  indeed  with  ihe  great  majority  of  the  people 
of  England.  This  was  simply  to  introduce  the  European  principle  of 
a  balance  of  power  in  India; — ^no  plan  could  be  more  excellent  in 
theory,  but  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  it  to  practice,  for  no  materials 
existed  in  the  disorganized  governments  of  India,  f^m  which  such  a 
system  could  be  constnict^.  The  company  had  ever  opposed  the 
ooloniaation  of  India  by  Europeans,  and  had  merefore  rather  occupied 
than  possessed  its  successive  acquisitions ;  with  the  exception  of  its 
hired  servants  (and  not  dil  of  them),  there  was  not  a  single  individual 
interested  in  maintaining  its  sway ;  its  soldiers  were  mere  mercenaries, 
its  sultjects  utterly  indifferent  to  the  continuance  of  its  rule.  In  pursuit 
of  this  favorite  but  hoptdess  project,  the  establishment  of  a  balance  of 
power.  Lord  Minto  conunitted  many  serious  errors,  but  his  administra- 
tis was  oa  the  whole  very  beneficial  to  England,  especially  as  he  was 
among  the  fii^st  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  with 
which  onr;  commerce  i&  so  rapidly  increasing,  both  in  extent  and  im« 
portaace.  His  prudence  leraiinated  a  very  serious  dispute  between  the 
civil,  and  militsxy  authorities  at  Madras,  which  had  nesoly  produced  the 
most,  calaaaloiis  results :  he  tried  the  eiperiment  of  neutral  policy  with 
grea^r  flncooM  tkaa  oenld>  hare  attended'  such  a  system  in  less  able 
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ImndB ;  njki  when  lie  at  lengdi  perceived  that  <^  balance  of  pcywer"  was 
iAftpplicable  to  the  slate  of  society  in  India,  he  ackno^edged  the  change 
in  his  opimons  with  a  manly  candor  which  is  too  rarely  met  with 
aBM>ng  modem  statesmen. 

The  earl  of  Moira,  afterward  marquis  of  Hastings,  succeeded  Lord 
Mittio  in  the  government.  He  was  forced  to  abandon  the  nentral  lin:e 
of  policy,  by  which  the  Goorkas,  or  wild  tribes  of  the  mountains  of 
Nepaul,  had  been  encouraged  to  encroach  upon  the  territories  both  of 
the  British  and  their  allies.  War  was  declared  ;  the  Goorkas  proved 
more  formidable  enemies  than  the  company's  trOops  had  yet  encoun- 
tered, but  they  were  finally  overcome,  and  the  provinces  ceded  by  the 
Nepaulese,  as  the  price  of  peace, -brought  the  English  dominions  into 
close  contact  with  the  frontiers  of  the  Chinese  empire.  In  the  mean- 
time central  India  was  devastated  by  ferocious  bands  of  freebooters, 
known  by  the  name  of  Pindarries,  and  extensive  combinations^were 
formed  for  their  suppression.  The  treachery  and  duplicity  of  several 
of  the  native  powers  on  this  occasion  compeUed  the  marquis  of  Has- 
tings to  demand  from  them  considerable  cessions  of  territoiy ;  and,  ^t 
the  conclnsion  of  the  war,  the  company  felt  itself  bound  to  retain 
those  acquisitions,  not  only  as  essential  to  its  own  interests,  but  to  those 
of  the  native  inhabitants.  Of  greater  importance  than  all  these  prov- 
inces was  the  establishment  of  a  British  settlement  at  Singapore 
(a.  t,  1819),  by  which  its  present  share  in  the  lucrative  commerce  of 
the  Indian  archipelago  was  secured  to  Great  Britain. 

The  earl  of  Amhemt,  who  had  previously  been  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  China,  was  the  next  governor-general  (a.  d.  1823).  In  a  few  months 
Biter  his  arrival,  he  found  himself  constrained  to  adopt  active  measures 
for  repressing  the  insults  and  encroachments  oi  the  Burmese.  The  war 
was  one  oi  more  than  ordinary  difficulty,  but  it  finally  terminated  to  the 
advantage  of  the  British,  who  obtained  possession  of  many  new  and 
valuable  provinces.  Scarcely  less  important  was  the  capture  of  Bhurt- 
pore,  a  fortress  which,  having  been  on  two  former  occasions  assailed  in 
vain  by  the  British,  was  fondly  believed  impregnable  by  the  natives  of 
Hinddstan  (a.  d.  1826) ;  its  conquest  therefore  tended  not  a  little  to 
increase  that  general  sense  of  British  superiority  on  which  the  security 
of  our  Indian  empire  mainly  depends. 

Earl  Amherst  was  succeeded  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  whose 
generally  peaceful  administration  is  prhicipally  remariLable  for  a  series 
of  financial  reforms  in  every  department  of  the  government.  But  the' 
expiration  of  the  company's  charter,  and  the  arrangements  fbr  its 
renewal,  led  to  a  total  change  of  system  (a.  d.  1833).  The  company 
was  deprived  of  its  exclusive  right  of  trade  ;  the  commerce  with  India 
and  China  was  opened  freely  to  all  British  subjects  :  the  politicid  gov- 
ernment of  Hindustan  was  continued  to  the  company  for  twenty  years, 
but  all  its  other  rights  and  possessions  were  ceded  to  the  nation  fbr  an . 
annuity  of  six  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds,  secured  by  a  guar^ 
aatee  fund  of  two  millions  sterling. 

The  East  India  company  was  not  the  only  power  that  profited' by  the 
overthrow  of  the  Mogul  empire;  two  new  kingdoms,  that  of  the 
Afghans  and  that  of  the  SlkliB,  were  founded  on  the  northwest:  of 
Ifimddstan,  mid'  both  have  risen  tt)'  gi^eac  importance.    The  Afghans 
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were  originally  subject  to  Penia,  but  toward  the  close  of  (he  sevsen* 
teenth  century  thev  revolted  against  their  rulers  and  nearly  conquered 
the  whole  Persian  empire .  Ni^ir  Shah  restored  the  Persian  supremacy, 
but  on  his  death  an  Afghan  leader  proclaimed  the  independence  of  hia 
country,  and  while  the  Persians  wasted  their  strength  in  civil  wars, 
founded  a  new  kingdom  at  Cabul.  The  Afghan  monarchy  continued 
to  prosper  until  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  when  it 
was  distracted  by  the  wars  arising  out  of  a  disputed  succession.  Three 
brothers,  Zemin,  Mahmild,  and  Sujah,  contended  for  the  crown,  and 
each  prevailed  in  turn,  according  to  the  will  of  the  chief  vizier,  who 
was  head  of  the  Baurikzye  tribe.  At  length  Zeman  was  blinded, 
Sujih  driven  into  exile,  and  Mahmlid  placed  on  the  throne.  Unfor- 
tunately he  permitted  his  son  Kemriin  to  assassinate  the  vizier,  upon 
which  the  Baurikzye  brothers  revolted,  and  compelled  Mahmtid  to  seek 
shelter  in  Herat. 

Under  the  Baurikzye  brothers,  Afghanistan  was  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  petty  independent  states,  ea<m  governed  by  one  or  more  chief- 
tains of  this  powerful  family ;  the  principal  being  Dost  Mohammed,  the 
ruler  of  Cabul,  whose  supremacy  was  nominally  recognised  by  all  the 
rest.  Soon  aller  Lord  Auckland  had  succeeded  Lord  William  Bentinck 
as  governor-general  of  India,  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Cabul  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  commercial  treaty  which  might  open  the  markets 
of  central  Asia  to  British  manufactures.     When  the  Persian  court, 

S 'elding  to  Russian  suggestions,  had  determined  to  advance  against 
erat,  the  mission  to  Cabul  was  changed  from  a  commercial  to  a 
political  legation,  and  a  treaty  was  proposed  to  Dost  Mohanuned  which 
It  was  believed  might  avert  the  danger  of  Russian  influence  being 
established  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  The  ruler  of  Cabul  demanded 
as  the  price  of  his  adhesion  that  the  territory  of  Peshawer,  recently 
seized  by  the  king  of  Lahore,  should  be  restored  to  the  Afghans,  and 
when  this  was  refused  he  manifested  a  disposition  so  hostile  to  English 
interests  that  the  envoy  was  recalled,  and  a  resolution  formed  to  restore 
Shah  Sujdh  to  his  throne  by  the  aid  of  a  British  army. 

The  army  of  the  Indus  having  surmounted  all  the  toils  and  difficul- 
ties of  its  march  through  previously  untraversed  countries,  soon  arrived 
at  the  capital  of  Afghanistan,  and  Shah  Sujih  was  reinstated  upon  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors. 

Shah  Sujdh's  government  was  not  popular,  and  indeed  did  not  de- 
serve to  be  so ;  general  dissatisfaction,  continued  to  exist,  but  had  not 
begun  to  show  itself  in  a  dangerous  shape  when  General  Elphinstone 
took  the  command  of  the  occupying  force,  in  April,  1841.  In  the  fol- 
lowing November  a  formidable  insurrection  unexpectedly  exploded  in 
Cabul;  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  and  several  other  Englishmen,  were 
treacherously  massacred,  while  the  most  deplorable  want  of  energy  and 
decision  was  displayed,  both  by  the  envoy  and  the  military  authorities. 
The  fort  in  which  the  provisions  for  the  troops  were  stored  was  per- 
mitted to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  without  an  effort  being  made 
to  relieve  its  feeble  garrison ;  and  after  the  means  of  holding  out  in 
Cabul,  until  relief  could  be  obtained  from  the  other  divisions  of  the^ 
army,  had  been  sacrificed,  it  was  resolved  to  commence  a  retreat. 

The  only  result  from  this  calamitous  war,  is  the  occupation  of  the 
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territories  of  Scinde,  which  have  been  formally  annexed  to  the  British 
dominions.  These  districts  command  the  navigation  of  the  lower  In- 
dus, and  would  possess  some  value  and  importance  if  that  river  could 
be  rendered  available  for  the  purposes  of  commercial  navigation,  but  in 
the  present  distracted  condition  of  central  Asia,  it  does  not  t^pear 
probable  that  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  trade  will  be  found  lucrative  for 
many  years  to  come,  and  it  is  therefore  very  doubtful  whether  the  ac« 
cupation  of  Scinde  will  produce  such  a  demand  for  British  manufac- 
tures as  to  defray  the  heavy  expenses  which  its  retention  will  neces- 
sarily involve. 


\ 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

HISTORY   OF   CHINA. 

The  Chinese,  like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  lay  claim  to  a  most  ex- 
travagant antiquity,  but  their  authentic  history  does  not  commence  till 
the  age  of  Confucius,  who  flourished  about  five  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  At  the  time  of  his  birth,  China  was  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  independent  states,  which  harassed  each  other  by  mutual  wars,  and 
his  earliest  efforts  as  a  reformer  were  directed  to  unite  them  in  one  great 
confederation.  He  collected  the  old  traditions  of  the  country;,  and  from 
them  deduced  a  series  of  moral  and  political  lessons,  designed  to  form 
the  basis  of  good  government.  His  main  principle  was,  that  outward 
decorum  is  both  the  emblem  and  the  test  of  goodness  of  heart ;  he 
therefore  constructed  a  Htual  strictly  regulating  every  relation  of  life, 
both  public  and  private,  which  was  gradually  received  as  a  standard 
authority  by  the  nation. 

Ching-whang,  the  founder  of  the  Tsin  dynasty,  was  the  first  who 
united  all  the  Chinese  under  one  sovereign ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
name  China  was  adopted  from  that  of  his  family.  He  is  said  to  have 
erected  the  Great  Wall,  to  restrain  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars  (b.  c. 
240),  but  this  service  was  overbalanced  by  his  cruelty  and  inveterate 
hostility  to  men  of  letters.  Under  the  Han  dynasty,  which  arose  b.  c. 
202,  the  Huns  began  to  invade  China  and  frequently  devastated  the 
country ;  they  at  length  were  induced  to  direct  their  march  westward, 
and  burst  like  a  torrent  into  the  Roman  empire,  while  China  continued 
tranquil.  Under  the  Han  dynasty,  foreigners  came  to  China  for  the 
first  time ;  literature  was  zealously  cultivated,  the  art  of  printing  invent* 
ed,  and  the  laws  collected  into  an  orderly  system.  For  these  reasons 
the  memory  of  the  Hans  is  stiU  cherished  in  China ;  their  dynasty 
ended  a.  d.  264. 

No  very  important  event  occurred  in  the  history  of  China  from  the 
extinction  of  the  Han  dynasty  until  the  invasion  of  the  empire  by  the 
Mongols,  under  the  celebrated  Zingis  Khan  (a.  d.  1234).  The  sover- 
eign who  then  ruled  was  cruel  and  cowardly ;  town  after  town  sub- 
mitted to  the  invaders,  and  at  his  death  the  Mongols  possessed  the 
greater  part  of  the  country,  though  the  conquest  was  not  completed  till 
the  year  1279,  by  Kublai  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Zingis.  Ze-ping,  the 
infant  sou  of  the  last  emperor,  sought  shelter  in  the  fleet,  but  die  Mon- 
gols soon  prepared  a  navy  and  pursued  him.  The  Chinese  and  Mongol 
fleets  met,  and  after  an  engagement  which  lasted  an  entire  day,  the 
former  was  totally  defeated.  When  the  Chinese  admiral  saw  that 
escape  was  impossible,  he  went  to  the  prince,  who  stood  on  the  deck, 
and  said,  '*  It  is  better  to  die  free  than  to  dishonor  our  anceators  by  an 
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lagklciMM  ^mpdyritf**  ik»n^  ifUbbxnt  wtitfng  ibr  a  reply,  he  caught  the 
fttiace  in  hie  anas  and  jumped  iato  the  sea,  where  Uiey  both  perished. 

The  Mongols^  though  Ibreigaers,  we^e  wise  and  beneficent  rulers ; 
Kubiai  Khan  coastmcted  sereral  canals,  and  made  erery  possible  ez- 
ertion  to  restore  the  agricahural  prosperity  of  China ;  his  grandson, 
Timur  Khan,  extirpated  the  bands  of  robbers  thai  infested  the  countty^ 
and  both  labored  to  promote  oommercial  intercourse  with  foreign  na- 
tions. But  on  the  failure  of  the  direct  royal  line,  the  Mongols  were 
ao  weakened  by  a  war  of  disputed  successicm,  that  the  Chinese  easily 
drove  them  from  the  country,  and  placed  a  native  dynasty  on  the  throne 
(a.  d.  1368). 

ChooH|tMn-chang,  the  conqueror  of  the  Mongols  and  founder  of  the 
Ming  dynasty,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  laborer.  In  early  life  he  was 
destined  ibr  the  priesthood,  but  his  martial  spirit  induced  him  to  enlist 
as  a  soldier.  He  very  soon  became  so  distinguished  for  courage  and 
conduct  ^t  he  was  promoted  to  high  rank ;  his  marriage  to  a  lady  of 
great  wealth  strengthened  his  influence,  and  he  soon  began  to  be  re^ 
garded  as  the  leader  of  a  party.  So  great  was  the  hatred  of  the 
Chinese  to  their  barbarian  conquerors,  that  it  required  only  a  few 
months  to  drive  the  Mongols  beyond  the  Great  Wall ;  they  were  pur* 
Sued  in  their  retreat  and  slaughtered  without  mercy.  The  new  em- 
peror was  a  wise  and  prudent  ruler ;  his  early  death  was  a  national 
nusfortune,  especially  as  it  involved  the  country  in  the  calamitieii  of  a 
disputed  succession. 

The  last  of  the  Mine  dynasty  was  Hwae-tsung.  Very  soon  after  his 
accession  the  king  of  Uie  Mantcbew  Tartars  advanced  toward  the  fron- 
tiers, and  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  he  had  been  divinely 
summoned  to  assume  the  empire  of  China.  There  would  have  been, 
however,  little  reason  to  fear  this  invasion,  had  not  rebellions  in  other 
quarters  distracted  the  attention  of  the  emperor.  Bands  of  robbers  in- 
fested the  roads,  and  uniting  themselves  together  under  favorite  chiefS| 
bade  defiance  to  the  imperial  army.  One  of  these»  named  Ld,  gained 
the  favor  of  the  populace  by  promising  a  remission  of  taxes  ;  crowds 
flocked  to  his  standard,  and  entire  battalions  of  the  imperial  army  de- 
eerted  to  him.  Ld  no  longer  scrupled  to  declare  himself  emperor ;  he 
marched  to  Pekin,  the  soldiers  intrusted  with  its  defence  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  the  emperor  was  abandoned  even  by  his  domestic  ser^ 
vants.  In  his  despair,  he  slew  his  children,  and  then  strangled  him- 
self, leaving  behind  him  a  written  request  that  the.  conqueror  would  be 
satisfied  wkh  the  destruction  of  the  royal  family,  and  not  inflict  any  om^ 
elty  on  the  people.  ' 

Woo-san-kivei,  a  celebrated  general,  was  stationed  with  a  large  army 
on  the  frontiers  of  Mantchew  Tartary,  whan  he  received  intelligence  of 
these  events.  He  resolved  to  avenge  his  master,  and  punish  the  usurp- 
er ;  for  this  purpose  he  had  not  only  made  peace  with  the  Mantchews, 
but  solicited  their  active  assistance.  The  Tartars  gladly  assented  to  a 
proposal  which  opened  them  a  passage  into  China ;  and  acting  with  a 
rapidity  of  which  their  opponents  had  ao  idea,  their  progress  was  iire- 
aistibls.  The  usurper  Ld  was  defeated  in  three  great  battles,  but  when 
the  general  wished  to  dismiss  his  allies,  they  not  only  reftised  to  return, 
hnt  took  possession  of  Pekin,  and  proclaimed  a  Mantchew  prince  em- 
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peror.  For  many  years  ihe  Chinese  in  different  pnmnces  sternly  ro- 
eisted  the  domination  of  the  Tartars,  but  there  was  no  harmony  in  their 
comicils  and  no  concert  in  their  actions  ;  they  were  therefore  sncces- 
sirely  subdued,  but  not  until  the  en^  country  had  been  so  devastated 
that  it  almost  became  a  desert  (a.  d.  1644).  During  this  calamitous 
period,  a  pirate,  named  Coxinga,  kept  the  entire  coast  of  China  in  con- 
stant alarm  ;  he  expelled  the  Dutch  from  the  island  of  Formosa,  which 
for  a  time  flourished  as  an  independent  kingdom :  but  after  his  deaths 
his  son  submitted  to  the  Mantchews,  and  this  noble  island  was  annexed 
to  the  empire  of  China. 

Kang-he,  the  second  of  the  Mantchew  emperors,  was  rery  anxious 
to  make  his  subjects  acquainted  with  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Europe ; 
he  patronised  the  Jesuit  missionaries  who  came  to  his  court,  and  profit- 
ed so  much  by  their  instructions,  as  to  become  himself  the  author  of  a 
clever  treatise  on  geometry.  All  his  wishes,  however,  to  give  a  new 
turn  to  Chinese  literature  were  frustrated ;  the  native  men  of  letters  re* 
fused  to  quit  the  tracks  of  their  ancestors,  and  nothing  new  was  conse- 
quently produced.  Equally  able  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  Kang-ha 
was  unquestionably,  next  to  Kublai  Khan,  the  greatest  prince  who  ever 
sat  on  the  throne  of  China.  He  revived  the  empire,  distracted  by  re- 
peated rebellions,  impoverished  by  long  and  ruinous  wars,  and  oppressed 
by  vicious  administration.  When  he  died  (a.  d.  1722),  peace  and  tran- 
quillity pervaded  all  the  provinces,  and  the  unruly  barbarians  on  the  froo- 
tieis  had  been  reduced  to  obedience. 

Yung-ching  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne,  but  did  not  pursue 
the  same  enlightened  policy.  He  put  an  effectual  stop  to  improvement, 
by  banishing  the  missionaries  who  had  spread  themselves  over  all  the 
Chinese  provinces,  and  only  retained  a  few  individuals  at  court,  with 
whose  services  he  could  not  dispense.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed, 
that  the  intriguing  spirit  of  the  Jesuits  had  given  some  reasonable  grounds 
for  alarm,  and  that  their  extravagant  assertions  of  papal  supremacy  might 
have  infused  suspicions  of  their  designing  to  render  the  emperor  de- 
pendant on  the  pope.  In  other  respects  Yung-ching  was  a  good  sov- 
ereign ;  he  preserved  peace  during  his  reign,  and  by  prudent  precau- 
tions he  averted  the  horrors  of  those  famines  that  periodically  devastated 
China.  He  died  a.  d.  1735,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  illegitimate  son, 
Ke^n-lung. 

The  long  reign  of  Keen-lung  was  almost  wholly  spent  in  wars  with 
the  various  barbarous  races  <m  the  whole  western  frontier  of  China. 
There  is  no  interest  in  the  record  of  these  savage  contests,  which  were 
for  the  most  part  a  series  of  ruthless  massacres.  He  cruelly  persecuted 
the  Christians,  whom  he  accused  of  treasonable  designs  without  a 
shadow  of  reason ;  and  the  relentless  fury  he  displayed  was  eagerly 
seconded  by  the  mandarins,  who  had  been  jealous  of  the  superior  intel- 
ligence of  the  missionaries.  Keen-lung  always  thought  that  he  had  a 
just  cause  when  he  butchered  whole  tribes.  After  the  defeat  and  mas- 
sacre of  the  Kalmuks,  he  erected  a  stone  tablet  at  Ele,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription :  **  The  tree  which  Heaven  plants,  though  man  may  fell 
it,  can  not  be  unrooted  :  the  tree  which  Heaven  fells,  &ough  man  may 
replant  it,  will  never  grow." 

The  fame  of  Keto-lung  extended  to  Europe,  and  missions  from  HoL-^ 
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land,  England,  and  Russia,  were  sent  to  his  court.  These  embassies 
did  not  produce  the  good  expected  from  them :  the  Chinese,  with  all  the 
conceit  of  ignorance,  believed  or  pretended  to  believe  themselves  the 
only  enlightened  nation  in  the  universe,  and  claimed  homage  from  all 
others  as  barbarians.  The  emperor  himself  appears  to  have  been  free 
from  these  preindices,  but  all  the  officers  of  state  were  opposed  to  an  in- 
crease of  foreign  intercourse,  which  they  feared  would  be  fatal  to  their 
privileges. 

After  a  reign  of  sixty  years,  Keen-lung  abdicated  the  throne  in  favor 
of  his  fifUi  son,  Kia-king  (a.  d.  1795),  and  died  three  years  afterward 
at  the  age  of  eighty-eight.  His  successor  had  all  his  vices,  without 
any  of  his  redeeming  qualities  ;  his  misconduct  provoked  frequent  in- 
surrections, while  his  feeble  administration  encouraged  the  pirates  to 
renew  their  depredations  in  the  Chinese  seas.  Unfortunately  the  great- 
est maritime  power  in  the  world  submitted  to  receive  laws  from  this 
feeble  government.  In  1808,  a  British  squadron  commanded  by  Admi- 
ral Drury  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  Portuguese  settlement  of 
Macao,  and  prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The 
Chinese  authorities  at  Canton  became  alarmed,  and  threatened  to  stop 
all  trade  unless  the  English  garrison  was  withdrawn  from  Macao ;  their 
demands  were  granted  with  a  precipitation  which  closely  resembled 
cowardice,  and  the  Chinese  erected  a  pyramid  to  commemorate  what 
they  were  pleased  to  call  their  victory  over  the  English.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  concessions  then  made  to  their  arrogance  have  been 
the  chief  cause  of  the  repeated  insults  they  have  since  •  offered  to  the 
British  flag. 

Kia-king's  bitter  hatred  of  Europeans  was  supposed  by  many  to  have 
arisen  from  the  misrepresentations  of  the  Canton  authorities,  and  it  was 
therefore  resolved  to  send  Lord  Amherst  as  an  ambassador  to  Pekin,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  amicable  relations  between  England  and 
China.  This  embassy  completely  failed  ;  the  officers  of  the  imperial 
court  prevented  Lord  Amherst  from  obtaining  an  audience,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Canton.  In  the  meantime  the  Chinese  had  shown  a  disposi- 
tion to  insult  the  naval  forces  that  had  conveyed  the  embassy,  but  a  few 
shots  from  one  of  the  frigates  brought  them  to  their  senses,  and  the 
mission  returned  in  safety. 

Kia-king  died  in  1820,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  reigning  emperor, 
Tao-kwang,  who  is  even  more  prejudiced  against  Europeans  than  his 
predecessor.  Proclamations  against  the  importation  of  opium  were  is- 
sued by  the  Chinese  government,  but  the  prohibited  article  continued 
to  be  largely  smuggled  into  the  country.  At  length  Captain  Elliot,  the 
English  resident  at  Canton,  was  compelled  by  the  Chinese  authorities 
to  consent  to  the  destruction  of  several  cargoes  of  opium,  and  his  prot- 
ests against  the  restraint  to  which  he  was  subjected,  were  disregarded. 
War  was  declared  against  the  emperor  of  China  by  ihe  English  govern- 
ment, and  a  large  naval  and  military  force  sent  against  Canton.  Canton 
and  Ningpo,  two  of  the  most  important  cities  in  China,  were  taken  by 
mere  handfuls  of  British  troops,  and  the  immense  masses  collected  in 
the  imperial  armies  were  unable  to  withstand  an  organized  force  rarely 
amounting  to  the  tenth  of  their  numbers.  A  treaty  was  at  length  nego- 
tiated, in  which  great  concessions  were  very  reluctantly  made  to  die 
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English  demands  :  Ike  islend  of  Hong-kong  ires  ceded  to  dien  in  pM^ 
petvity,  fire  ports  vere  freely  opened  lo  tWr  littde»  and  the  emperor 
consented  to  pajr  a  large  siun  to  defray  the  esq^enses  of  the  war,  and 
compensate  for  the  large  quantities  of  opium,  the  property  of  Uie  Biilish 
sutNects,  which  had  been  destioyed  at  the  ooaomencemeot  of  the  wir. 
A  nation  so  completely  isdkted  by  natural  bomdaries  as  the  Cfaiaese, 
having  no  neighbors  but  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Tartaiy,  is  of  corns 
disposed  to  indulge  in  national  vanity.  They  believe  that  their  couatiy 
occopies.  the  centre  of  the  globe,  and  that  **  the  middle  kingdom,"  as 
they  therefore  call  it,  is  unequalled  on  the  eaith.  Their  own  laws  aad 
usages,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  remote  satiquity,  appear  to  diem 
periect,  and  every  successive  government  has  shown  itself  a  decided 
foe  to  innovation.  But  the  Chinese  are  the  only  people  that  have  per* 
severed  in  treating  aU  foreigners  as  barbarians,  and  ev«en  when  oooh 
pelled  to  abate  their  absurd  claims  for  the  time,  have  invariably  rerived 
them  on  a  more  favorable  opportunity.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  negch 
tiate  with  them  according  to  the  rules  of  European  diplomacy,  for  until 
intimidated  by  defeat  or  terror,  they  will  look  upon  attempts  to  form  a 
treaty  as  signs  of  submission.  It  is  singular  that  the  Tartar  oonqiaron 
of  China  have  invariably  adopted  the  institutions  and  prejudices  of  the 
vanquished ;  but  they  have  not  succeeded  in  wiiming  the  afiectkms  of 
the  nation.  During  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  inswiections  havo 
followed  each  other  with  frightful  rapidity,  and  the  Mantohew  domiat'' 
tion  has  been  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  ruia.  Secret  societies 
exist  at  the  present  moment,  formed  to  restore  the  ancient  supremacy 
of  the  native  Chinese,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  any  signal  humilisp 
tion  of  the  imperial  forces  may  lead  to  a  revolutiott. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS. 

In  the  **  Bianvai  <f  Ancient  History ^^  we  sketched  the  history  of  the 
ievrs  fron  the  dajrs  of  the  patriarchs  to  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of 
Bar-Cochab  (a.  d.  136)  :  u  bow  remains  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  this 
sioguiar  race  dow&  to  our  own  dmes,  aad  brieflj  to  exhibit  their  condi- 
tion at  the  present  day. 

Though  the  number  of  Jews  who  perished  in  the  successive  over- 
throws of  their  aation  was  doubtless  very  great,  we  are  by  no  means  to 
beliere  that  on  any  of  these  occasions  the  whole  body  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victor ;  in  proof  of  the  contrary,  we  may  refer  to  the  Jewish  colo- 
nies which  we  early  find  in  places  to  which  their  conquerors  would 
not  have  tnuisported  them,  and  where,  consequently,  we  must  look  upon 
Ihem  as  located  by  their  own  choice.  Beside  other  places  of  less  im- 
portance, we  have  mention  of  a  flourishing  Jewish  community  in  Rome 
before  the  Christian  era  ;  and  the  travels  of  the  apostles  furnish  evidence 
that  shortly  after  that  period  they  were  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every 
part  of  Asia,  Greece,  aad  northern  Africa.  Though  their  fathers  in 
their  own  land  had  been  noted  for  a  proud  contempt  for  all  literature  but 
their  own,  these  coionists  did  not  neglect  the  opportunities  of  mental 
culture  thus  laid  open  to  them,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  many  of 
die  most  learned  philosophers  of  Alexandria  were  either  Jews,  or  in 
h^ts  of  such  intimacy  with  ^em,  as  imply  that  the  sciences  were  pur* 
•ued  with  equal  ardor  by  both  parties.  Indeed,  it  was  only  under  such 
circumstances  that  that  strange  mixture  of  pagan,  Jewish,  and  Christian 
dogmas,  called  Qnosticism,  could  have  originated  ;  and  this  we  know  to 
have  taken  its  rise  in  ^e  schoob  of  Alexandria. 

Thoagh  the  Jews  who  spread  over  the  east  seem  chiefly  to  have  re* 
sorted  to  the  mote  polished  regions  of  Egypt  or  Babylon,  circumstances 
induced  many  of  them  to  repair  to  Arabia,  and  others  penetrated  even 
to  China,  where  their  reception  seems  to  have  been  favorable.  In  the 
days  of  Mohanuned,  great  numbers  of  Jews,  wealthy,  and  possessed  of 
political  power,  were  found  settled  in  the  peninsula,  whom  the  impostor 
endeavored  in  vain  to  conciliate.  His  successors  granted  them  tolera- 
tion, and  both  parties  being  animated  by  a  like  hatred  of  the  Christians, 
we  often  find  them  acting  in  concert,  especially  during  the  Saracen  con* 
quest  of  Africa  and  Snain. 

The  AbbaMde  khaiiphs,  who  seized  the  throne  of  IsHon  from  the 
Ommtade  dynasty,  were  generally  tolerant  of  the  Jews  ;  tibe  khaliph 
idmaaxor,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  restore  dieir  academies,  and  evinced 
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some  taste  for  Hebrew  literature  himself.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  the  khaliph  Mamun  caused  the  best  of  the  Jewish  books  to  be 
translated  into  Arabic,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  a  taste  for  literature 
and  science  among  his  subjects.  Several  eminent  men  of  Jewish  race 
flourished  at  his  court ;  they  were  particularly  famous  for  their  skill  in  as- 
tronomy and  medicine,  which  had  up  to  this  period  been  rery  slightly 
cultivated  by  the  Saracens.  The  fame  of  the  Jewish  ph3rsicians  was 
spread  over  all  the  Mohammedan  countries,  so  that  few  of  any  other 
race  could  find  employment ;  but  the  wealth  acquired  by  this  lucTative 
profession  excited  the  cupidity  of  several  of  the  later  khaliphs,  who 
availed  themselves  of  religious  prejudices  to  gratify  their  avarice.  Da- 
ring this  season  of  persecution  ih»  Jews  were  frequently  duped  by  false 
prophets  and  pretended  messiahs,  who  induced  them  to  raise  partial  in- 
surrections, which  only  served  to  luniish  a  pretext  for  renewed  perse- 
cutions. In  the  midst  of  their  difficulties  the  khaliphate  was  overtbiowa 
by  the  barbarous  Mongols,  and  the  Jews  were  exposed  to  renewed  per- 
secutions from  the  Saracens,  who  attributed  to  their  impiety  all  tlie  cm- 
lamities  of  the  empire. 

From  the  death  of  Timdr  Lenk  to  the  accession  of  Shah  Abbast  the 
Jews,  like  the  other  inhabitants  of  Media  and  Persia,  had  to  endure  aD 
the  calamities  arising  from  a  violent  war,  a  rapid  conquest,  and  the  long 
series  of  sanguinary  wars  for  succession  between  the  conqueror's  de- 
scendants. At  the  accession  of  Shah  Abbas,  Persia  was  almost  unna- 
habited ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  subjects,  that  monarch  granted  large 
privileges  to  all  strangers  willing  to  settle  in  his  dominions.  Nunsbeis 
of  Jews  who  were  oppressed  in  other  eastern  countries  accepted  his 
offers,  but  their  wealth  soon  excited  suspicions,  and  the  shah  issued  an 
edict  that  they  should  either  embrace  Islamism  or  prepare  for  death. 
The  remonstrances  of  the  Mohammedan  priests  prevented  the  execution 
of  this  sanguinary  edict,  but  legal  protection  was  withdrawn  from  the 
persecuted  race,  and  has  not  been  again  restored  in  the  provinces  sub- 
ject to  Persia. 

The  Jews  from  Africa  crossed  into  Spain,  and  thence  to  Gaul,  G^- 
many,  and  even  Britain.  In  Spain  they  were  often  subject  to  persecu- 
tion under  the  Gothic  monarchs,  which  induced  some  to  dissemUe 
their  faith,  and  others  to  leave  the  country.  Of  these  latter,  many  re- 
tired to  Africa,  whence  they  returned  with  the  Saracens,  whom  they 
materially  assisted  in  the  c<mquest  of  the  country.  Under  the  rule  of 
the  Spanish  Moslems,  the  condition  of  the  Jews  was  highly  prosperous ; 
they  cultivated  science,  were  intrusted  with  the  highest  dffices  of  the 
state,  and  enjoyed  complete  toleration ;  indeed  to  this  era  belong  the 
names  of  Rabbi  Hasdai,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Isaac  of  Cordova,  and 
numerous  others,  whose  works  have  been  preserved,  and  which  prove 
their  proficiency  in  almost  every  art  or  science  then  known. 

In  more  northern  countries  their  state  was  materially  different. 
Though  their  industry  and  abilities  rendered  them  valuable  to  their 
rulers,  and  some  few  aro  to  be  found  even  in  the  courts  of  princes,  they 
were  as  a  body  subject  to  the  most  gaUing  restrictions,  being  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  mere  chattels  of  the  superior  lord,  not  human  beinss. 
Charlemagne,  and  his  immediate  successors,  enqtloyed  many  of  um 
Jews  as  their  physicians,  or  as  bankers,  and  even  despatched  them  on 
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impoiftant  embaasieB;  but  about  the  year  870,  by  a  decree  of  the 
council  of  Meauz,  they  were  declared  incapable  of  filling  any  dWl 
offices,  and  under  Philip  Augustus  (a.  d.  II 80)  they  were  stripped  of 
their  property,  and  banished  from  France.  They  soon  returned,  but 
were  exposed  to  the  most  rigorous  and  uiljust  treatment ;  Louis  IX., 
whose  right  to  the  title  of  Saint  appears  more  than  questionable,  began 
the  career  of  renewed  persecution  by  forbidding  the  legal  officers  to 
seize  the  persons  or  estates  of  Christians  indebted  to  Jews  in  default 
of  pajrment ;  catholics  were  strictly  prohibited  from  employing  Jewish 
physicians ;  it  was  ordained  that  they  should  have  only  one  synagogue 
and  burial-ground  in  each  diocese,  Uiat  they  should  not  exercise  any 
of  the  higher  industrial  arts,  and  that  they  should  wear  some  distinctire 
mark  on  a  conspicuous  part  of  their  dress.  In  1288  the  parliament  of 
Paris  fined  the  Jews  for  singing  too  loud  in  their  synagogues.  Philip 
the  Long  pronounced  sentence  of  banishment  against  them,  but  granted 
charters  of  protection  to  a  fe^nr  who  were  able  to  gratify  his  cupidity  by 
large  bribes.  A  strict  search  was^nade  for  those  who  dared  to  remain 
in  the  kingdom ;  several  were  burned  alive,  and,  as  an  additional  insult, 
dogs  were  thrown  on  the  funeral  pile.  A  great  number  were  slain 
with  less  ceremony  by  the  populace,  who  practised  all  sorts  of  cruelty 
upon  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  In  1350  John  revoked  the  edicts  of 
banishment,  and  the  Jews,  grateful  for  his  kindness,  cheerfully  aided 
him  in  raising  the  large  ransom  with  which  he  purchased  his  deliver- 
ance from  captivity  in  England.  This  tranquillity  Was  disturbed  by 
the  renewal  of  persecution  under  Charles  YL,  but  the  edicts  of  in- 
tolerance were  found  so  difficult  of  execution  that  they  were  permitted 
soon  to  sink  into  oblivion. 

Many  of  the  popes  commiserated  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews,  and  en- 
deavored to  restrain  the  fanaticism  of  their  persecutors.  Honorius  III. 
issued  a  bull,  forbidding  the  use  of  force  in  converting  them  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  menacing  excommunication  against  those  who  insulted  or 
injured  them  on  account  of  their  religion.  Gregory  IX.,  when  a  sudden 
burst  of  bigotry  threatened  the  extermination  of  the  Jews  in  every 
country  in  which  they  had  settled,  not  only  protected  them  in  his  own 
states,  but  wrote  urgent  letters  in  their  behalf  to  all  the  monarchs  of 
Europe.  When  the  holy  see  was  tranrferred  to  Avignon  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  favor  shown  to  the  Jews  in 
Italy  was  continued,  and  the  lot  of  Uiose  in  France  greatly  alleviated. 
Avignon  itself  became  the  chief  residence  of  the  wealthy  Jews,  and 
their  riches  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  splendor  of  the  pontifical 
court. 

After  the  popes  had  returned  to  Rome,  several  pontiffs  exhibited  less 
wise  and  humane  policy  toward  the  Jewish  race.  Gregory  XIII.,  who 
celebrated  the  atrocious  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  with  public 
thanksgivings,  was  of  course  a  persecutor  of  the  Jews.  He  ordained 
that  they  should  be  subject  to  trial  before  the  inquisition,  for  blasphemy, 
for  ridiculing  the  ceremonies  of  the  catholic  religion,  or  for  reading  the 
Talmud  and  similar  prohibited  books.  He  further  enjoined  that  all  the 
Jews  in  Rome,  above  twelve  years  of  age,  should  be  assembled  once  a 
week  to  listen  to  a  sermon  in  condemnation  of  their  religion.  Sixtus 
y.  was  a  pontiff  of  a  different  character ;  on  the  22d  of  October,  1&86» 
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hd  re-estsblnhod  the  Jews  in  all  thm  nuaieipal  pnTileged,  tIkmwL 
them  full  rigbt  of  cidzenflhip  in  the  Roman  states,  with  power  to  hold 
houses  and  lands ;  he  restored  tiieir  synagogues  and  huriol-gromidB, 
hnposing  on  them  only  a  veiy  moderate  tribute,  and  pnMniamg  them 
exemption  for  the  fvtiure  from  all  ai1>iirary  exactions.  8nbseqnent 
popes  revoked  the  tolerant  edicts  of  Sixtus,  but  diey  did  not  reTire  the 
cruel  code  of  Gregory  XIII.,  and  in  general  the  Jews  hxre  been  per* 
nutted  to  enjoy  greater  freedom  and  to  hold  their  property  with  greater 
tranquillity  in  the  papal  states,  than  in  most  other  coontries  of  Clnisten- 
dom.  Hence  while  die  Spanish  Jews  generally  favored  the  sefomadony 
those  of  Italy  regarded  the  progress  of  protestaat  opinioii  with  complete 
indifference,  and  sometimes  with  avowed  hostility. 

In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  most  of  the  greet  Geman  citiea 
had  among  their  inhabitants  numerous  Jews,  wealthy,  intelligent,  and 
polished  in  their  manners,  but  their  prosperity  was  af  all  times  at  dio 
mercy  of  their  rulers,  and  it  was  only  by  means  of  their  purchased  and 
precarious  protection  that  even  their  fives  were  secure.  At  length 
arose  the  crusading  spirit,  and  the  Jews  in  Geimany,  to  the  number 
of  many  Aonsands,  were  its  fiist  victims.  Again  the  fanatics  wh» 
were  preparing  to  march  to  the  third  crusade  (a.  d.  1188),  butchered 
all  the  Jews  they  met  with  in  Germany  and  Italy,  and  similar  bar- 
barities were  exercised  in  this  and  other  countries,  so  that  the  smihila- 
tion  of  the  devoted  nee  seemed  inevitable ;  but  diis,  like  other  storms, 
passed  away.  After  a  while  the  Jews  again  arose  from  the  dust,  some 
returned  to  their  ancient  habitations,  ai^  ethers  pushed  forward  intoi 
the  then  almost  unknown  rogions  of  Poland,  where  they  at  length  be* 
came,  and  still  continue,  a  very  influential  part  of  the  population. 

At  what  period  the  Jews  first  reaehed  Britain  does  not  distinctly  ap- 
pear ;  but  in  the  eighth  century  we  find  them  reckoned  among  the 
property  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  who  seem  te  have  exercised  abeo» 
lute  power  over  iKith  dieir  lives  and  goods.  In  this  state  they  re- 
mained under  the  Norman  princes  and  the  eaify  Plantagenets,  as  is 
sufRcienliy  testified  by  their  butchery  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I. ;  the 
conduct  of  John,  who  drew  out  a  tooth  daily  till  he  obtained  a  laigo 
sum  of  money  from  a  rich  Jew ;  die  enormous  fines  levied  on  them  by 
Heniy  III. ;  and  their  expulsion  by  Edward  t.  (a.  n.  11)90),  after  the 
oonfiscation  of  all  their  propeity.  The  eendnot  of  the  monarchs  was 
of  course  imitated  by  the  nobles'  tto  the  extent  of  their  power,  and  the 
hatred  of  all  classes  was  eateiled  by  marveUons  stories  of  the  era* 
oifixion  of  Christian  children,  the  profanation  of  the  sacraments,  uid 
other  improbable  outrages,  of  which  they  were  said,  but  never  proved, 
to  be  guilty. 

As  the  Arabs  lost  their  hold  on  Spain  the  Je^wv  flmnd  themselves 
exposed  to  all  the  horrore  of  persecution.  The  inquisition  was  intro- 
duced, snd  after  great  numbers  had  been  burnt;  all  who  reftised  to  be- 
come Christians  were  expelled'  the  kingdom}  bekg'  idlowed  to  retun 
only  t^ir  moveable  proper^  (a.  d.  1492) ;  their  number  is  said  to 
have  exoeedod  800,000-,  and  they  chiefiy  took  reftige  in  Africa  and 
Turkey.  They  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner  in^  Portugal.  But  it 
sooM  M9peai«di  diat  Judaismj  though  suppressed;  vras  by  no  means  e3^ 
tinguislMd  hi  the  peninsu^  and  the  severity  of  the  mquisitioa  was 
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then  exercised  upon  the  nominal  Christians ;  snch  was  the  case  also 
in  Italy.  Thus  persecuted  in  every  country  under  the  influence  of  the 
see  of  Rome,  the  Jews  at  the  era  of  the  reformation  eagerly  flocked 
toward  the  rising  protestant  states,  where  they  were  at  least  sure  of 
personal  safety.  This  wsip  more  especially  the  case  in  Holland,  where 
they  were  equitably  treated,  and  where  they  are  now  exceedingly 
numerous. 

Although  no  repeal  of  the  edict  for  their  banishment  had  taken 
place,  the  Jews  entered  into  some  negotiations  with  Oliver  Cromwell 
for  their  return  to  England,  but  which  do  not  appear  to  have  led  to 
any  result.  At  the  time  of  the  restoration  they  came  in,  in  snudl  num* 
bers,  without  exciting  any  particular  notice,  and  have  ever  since  re- 
mained unmolested.  In  1753,  an  act  was  passed  to  facilitate  their 
naturalization,  but  it  was  speedily  repealed,  and  though  popular  feeling 
is  less  strong  at  present  on  the  subject,  the  attempt  to  place  them  upon 
the  same  footing  aa  other  British  subjects,  though  several  times  made, 
has  been  unsuecessful. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  and  the  present  centuries  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  in  European  countries  has  been  greatly  ameliorated.  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austria,  and,  after  her,  most  of  the  German  states,  have 
gxanted  diem  equal  privileges  with  Christians ;  in  France  they  enjoy 
every  civil  right ;  in  Poland  they  form  the  only  middle  class,  and  are 
found  engaged  in  agriculture  and  mantdiictures ;  in  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  they  now  reside  unmolested,  and  in  many  of  the  British  colo** 
nies  (as  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  Jamaica),  they  are  among  the  principal 
merchants  and  traders.  Indeed,  Russia  is  the  only  civilized  state  where 
they  are  now  subject  to  anything  like  their  former  restrictions,  or  are 
looked  upon  with  much  of  the  antipathy  of  former  days.  In  Moham- 
medan countries^  however,  Aey  are  still  an  obnoxious  sect,  against 
whom  the  most  improbable  charges  are  readily  credited,  a  circum- 
stance frequently  taken  advantage  of  by  the  local  governors. 

As  might  be  expected  with  regard  to  a  people  so  widely  scattered, 
the  most  contradictory  statements  of  the  nuihber  of  the  Jews  have  been 
made,  few  of  them  being  anjrthing  more  than  mere  conjecture.  The 
most  probable  statement  seems  to  be  that  of  the  Weimetr  Almanac,  which 
gives  a  total  of  about  3,200,000,  reckoning  near  2,000,000  in  Europe, 
740,000  in  Asia,  900,000  in  Africa,  and  5,000  in  America. 
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CHA.PTER  XV. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Section  L-^CoUmial  Historr^. 

Several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  plant  colonies  within  the  limits  of 
the  United  States  were  made  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  but  no  perma^ 
nant  settlement  was  effected  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth. 
Before  the  close  of  that  century,  however,  all  the  colonies  composing 
the  original  thirteen  states  were  established  except  one,  that  of  Georgia. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  the  whole  country  between  the 
thirty-fourth  and  forty-fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  received  the  name 
of  Virginia^  in  honor  of  the  queen.  In  the  next  reign  it  was  granted 
by  royal  charter  to  two  companies  formed  for  the  purpose  of  settling  it, 
the  southern  portion,  called  South  Virginia,  to  the  London  company, 
and  the  northern,  called  North  Virginia,  to  the  Plymouth  company. 

In  1607,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  from  the  discovery  of  San 
Salvador  by  Columbus,  the  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  at 
Jamestown  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  company :  and  thus  com- 
menced the  planting  of  the  colony  of  Virginia. 

In  1613  the  settlement  of  New  York  was  begun  by  the  Dutch,  on 
the  island  of  New  York,  then  called  Manhattan.  The  same  year,  a 
naval  force  from  Virginia  compelled  the  Dutch  to  acknowledge  the 
sovereignty  of  the  king  of  England :  but  it  was  not  until  1664  that  the 
colony  was  finally  conquered  and  occupied  by  the  English. 
•  In  1620  the  colony  of  Plymouth  was  planted  by  English  indepen- 
dents, who  had  for  some  years  been  settled  in  Holland.  Two  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  had  been  previously  made  to  form  settlements  in  New 
England,  one  by  the  Plymouth  company  in  1607,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kennebec  river ;  the  other,  a  little  later  by  the  celebrated  Capt.  John 
Smith,  the  father  of  the  Virginia  colony. 

In  1628  the  Massachusetts  colony  was  established  by  a  company 
under  a  grant  of  lands  from  the  Plymouth  company.  The  fiirst  settle- 
ment was  at  Salem,  Shortly  afler  Charlestown,  Boston,  and  the  towns 
adjacent,  were  settled.  In  1692,  the  Plymouth  colony  was  incoipo- 
rated  with  that  of  Massachusetts.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  remained  a 
voluntarv  association,  governed  by  regulations  made  by  the  settlers 
among  themselves. 

In  1623,  the  settlement  of  New  Hampshire  was  begun  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Piscataqua  river,  and  subsequently  at  Dover,  Portsmouth,  and 
Exeter,  These  three  settlements  continued  distinct  and  independent 
governments  until  1641,  when  they  united  in  coming  under  the  govern- 
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-^auftkt  0f  MaBsacfametto.    In  1679-  New  Haapthire  waA  hf  a  royal  or* 
^nance  erected  into  a  separate  province. 

New  Jersey  was  first  settled  by  ike  Danes  abmit  the  year  1624 ;  and 
shortly  after  some  Datch  families  planted  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York.     In  1665,  Peter  Stnyvesant,  the  Dutch  governor  of  New* 
York,  conquered  the  country,  which  was  finally  occupied  by  the  Engli^ 
on  the  conquest  of  New  York  in  1664. 

DeiauHxre  was  first  occupied  by  the  Swedes  in  1627.  The  Dutch, 
however,  disputed  the  possession  of  it  with  them,  from  the  first,  and  in 
1655  obtained  and  held  it  until  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  English 
along  with  New  York  and  New  Jersey  in  1664.  Most  of  the  Swedes^ 
after  the  Dutch  conquest,  left  the  country. 

Maine  was  Settled  in  1639.  The  first  town  founded  was  York. 
This  province  was  united  lo  Massachusetts  in  1652,  and  so  continued 
until  1820. 

Maryland  was  settled  in  1634  by  English  Roman  catholics,  under  a 
patent  to  Cecil  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  by  whom  a  colony  was  planted. 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  at  a  plaoe  csUed  St.  Mary. 

The  first  settlement  in  Connecticut  was  began  in  1635  at  HarCbrd 
and  its  vicinity,  by  a  conpany  from  Massachusetts.  In  1638,  New  Ha- 
ven  was  set^ed,  and  with  the  towns  aiomid  it  was  called  the  colony  of 
New  Haven  ;  but  in  16€i2,  it  was  united  to  the  colony  of  Connecticut* 

The  settlement  of  Rhode  Iskmd  dates  from.  1636,  when  Roger  Wil- 
liams, banished  from  Massachnsetts  on  account  of  his  religious  princir 
pies  (which  were  those  of  the  baptists),  established  the  town  of  Prow-) 
denee,  Rhode  Island  itself  was  occupied  In  1638,  by  persons  also 
driven  from  Massachusetts  by  ivligious  persecolion.  Roger  Williams, 
was  a  man  far  in  advance  of  his  time.  To  him  belongs  the  eminent 
glory  of  giving  the  first  practical  example  of  religious  toteratiim.. 
The  Providence  and  Rhode  Island  colonies  wene  politically  united  ia 
1644. 

'  North  Carolina  was  oceopied  by  sefttlera  from.  Virginia  between  die 
years  1640  and  1650.  They  established  theknselves  on  lands  north  ot 
Albemarle  sound.    It  became  a  distinct  ookmy  in  1729. 

In  1670  the  settlement  of  South  Carohna  was  begun  at  Port  Royal ;.  - 
but  the  colony  removed  the  next  year,  and  founded  a  town  which  was 
cafled  Charleston;  but  in  16180  tku  place  was  abandoned,  and  the 
settlement  of  the  present  city  of  Charleston  Gomoienced. 
•  Pennsylvania  was  settled  in  1662,  under  a  royal  grant  to  William 
Penn.  This  colony  had  a  more  rapid  and  prosperous  growth  than  any- 
of  the  ether  eolonies,  owing  paidy  to  the  later  date  of  its  settlement, 
when  the  obstacles  to  colonization-  had  become  leas,  and  partly  to  the 
mildness  and  equity  of  its  laws  and  administration. 

Georgia  was  not  coloiiiBed  till  1783.  It  was  then  settled  under  a 
patent  granted  to  twenty'one  trustees,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  land 
gratuitously  to  indigent  subjects  of  Great  Bdritain.  Liberal  doaations 
were  made  by  benevolent  persens  to  defray  the  expense  of  transporting 
and  providing  Ibr  the  settlers.     The  first  place  founded  was  Savannah. 

The  limits  of  this  sketch  will  not  permit  any  details  in  regard  to  the 
histdry  of  the  sepaiata  colonies,  the  dates  of  .whose  settlMaent  hara 
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now  been  given.    A  few  mattere  of  more  general  interest  can  only  h^ 

noted. 

In  ,1643,  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New 
Haven,  formed  a  union  by  articles  of  confederation,  under  the  style  of 
"The  United  Colonies  of  New  England."  To  protect  themselTes 
against  the  Indians,  and  against  the  claims  and  encroachments  of  the' 
Dutch  of  New  Netherlands  (as  New  York  was  then  called),  were  the 
motives  of  this  confederation.  Rhode  Island,  refusing  to  merge  her 
political  existence  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts,  was  excluded 
from  the  union.  The  conquest  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware, in  1664,  brought  the  whole  country,  from  Maine  to  Caroliiu^. 
under  the  dominion  of  the  English. 

In  1675  New  England  was  afflicted  by  a  memorable  war  with  the 
Indians,  called  Kinjf  Philip^s  loar,  from  the  name  of  an  Indian  sacheok 
of  great  abilities,  who  combined  the  Indian  tribes  against  the  English* 
The  capture  and  death  of  Philip  the  following  year  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  in  which  New  England  suffered  the  loss  of  six  hundred  men,  the- 
flower  of  her  strength,  twelve  or  thirteen  towns  destroyed,  and  six. 
hundred  dwellings  consumed. 

'  In  1676  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Virginia,  known  as  "  Bacon^s  rebel- 
lion" from  the  name  of  the  leader,  an  able  and  ambitious  man,  who 
seized,  and  for  some  months  maintained,  the  supreme  authority.     His- 
death  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war.     The  causes  of  this  rebellion  wete 
oppressive  restrictions  on  commerce,  and  heavy  taxes  imposed  by 
Governor  Berkley. 

During  the  reign  of  James  II.  the  New  England  colonies  were 
severely  oppressed.  The  king  revoked  the  charters  and  assumed  the, 
government  into  his  own  hands,  appointing  Sir  Edmund  Andros  gov- 
ernor. Under  his  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  administration  the  colonies, 
suffered  nntil  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  in  1689. 

The  news  of  the  abdication  of  James,  and  the  accession  of  Willianb 
and  Mary  to  the  English  throne  was  the  signal  for  a  revolution  in  New 
England.  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  deposed  and  imprisoned.  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island  resumed  their  charters  and  were  allowed  la 
retain  them.  Massachusetts  obtained  a  new  charter,  in  some  respects 
preferable  to  its  former  (Mie. 

In  New  York,  where  Sir  Edmund  Andros  had  formerly  been  thos 
tyrannical  governor,  and  where  his  snccessors  had  generally  followed 
his  example,  the  discontents  of  the  people  led  likewise  to  a  revolution, 
which  at  length  resulted  in  a  constitution ;  but  the  collisions  betweea 
ike  colonial  assemblies  and  the  royal  governors  retarded  the  restoration. 
of  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  colony. 

It  will  be  proper  here  to  advert  to  the  forms  of  government  which 
prevailed  in  the  several  colonies.    These  were  of  three  sorts — the. 
charter ;  the  royal ;  and  the  proprietary. 

1.  The  CHARTER  governments.  These  were  confined  to  New  Eng- 
land. By  their  charters  the  people  of  these  colonies  were  expressly 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  British  bom  subjects ;  and  invested  with 
the  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  powers  of  government.  They 
ohoee  their  governor*  and  legislative  bodies^  and  established  their  owtk 
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eoinrls.  Their  legislatures  were,  howe^r,  reatrained  horn  paaaing  any 
laws  emitrary  to  thoae  of  England.  The  crown  claimed  the  right  ci ' 
revoking  the  charters ;  but  this  was  denied  by  the  colonists,  unless  they 
were  forfeited  for  cause.  They  were  sometinies  declared  forfeited,  or 
forcibly  revoked,  as  we  have  just  seen  in  the  reign  of  James  11.  The 
disputes  arising  on  this  subject  were  one  of  the  causes  of  the  * 
revoittt*on. 

2.  The  ROTAL  governments.  These  were  Virginia,  New  York,  and^ 
subsequently,  North  and  South  Carolina  and-  New  Jersey.  In  ^se 
colonies,  the  people  had  legislative  assemblies  of  their  own  choosing ; . 
but  the  governor  and  council  were  appointed  by  the  crown,  who  had  » 
negative  on  all  proceedings  of  the  popular  assemblies,  and  also  .ther 
appointment  of  the  judges  and  moat  of  the  administrative  officers* 
The  sources  of  grievance  in  these  colonies  were  the  arbitrary  conduct 
of  the  govemofs,  and  the  claim  of  absolute  power  by  the  crown  to 
negative  the  acts  of  the  assemblies. 

3.  The  PROPRiKTARY  governments.  These  were  Maryland  and  Penn* 
sylvania,  and,  at  first,  the  Carolinas  and  Jerseys.     In  these  colonies^, 
the  proprietors,  or  individuals  to  whom  the  territories  had  been  granted 
by  the  crown,  were  empowered,  under  certain  limitations  reserved  by 
the  crown,  to  establish  civil  governments  and  to  make  laws.    There 
were  in  most  cases  colonial  assemblies,  partly  summoned  by  the  prd- 
prietora,  and  partly  chosen  by  the  people.    Perpetual  quarrels  arose  be^ 
tween  the  people  and  the  proprietors,  chiedy  respecting  the  prerogaltva  - 
exercised  by  the  latter  of  repealing  or  negativing  the  acts  of  the  as*- 
semblies. 

At  the  time  of  the  accession  of  William  III.,  in  1689,  the  populatioor 
of  the  colonies  is  estimated  to  have  exceeded  two  hundred  thousand. 
There  was  but  little  trade  or  commerce  except  with  England,  whence 
the  colonists  derived  all  their  merchandise,  sending  thither  in  return 
-tobacco,  peltry,  some  pork,  and  fish.  Agriculture  was  the  principal 
emi^3rment ;  and  the  manufactures  in  use  were  principally  Uiliited  to 
the  most  common  articles  of  necessity  and  convenience,  and  these  were 
mostly  imported  from  England. 

The  year  1692  is  signalized  in  the  annals  of  New  England  by  the 
oommencement  of  the  trials  for  wiichcraft.  This  fanatic  delusion  went 
on  increasing  until  about  twenty  persons  were  publicly  executed  ;  one 
hundred  and  fifty  were  in  prison,  and  two  hundred  mere  were  accused. 
The  phrensy  then  subsided  as  suddenly  as  it  had  sproog  up  and  spread. 
The  principal  theatre  ^f  these  deplorable  scenes  was  in  Salem,  Massa^ 
chusetts,  and  the  neighboring  towns,  though  there  were  some  cases  ia 
Coonecticnt. 

The  Engbsh  revolution,  which  placed  William  III.  on  the  dirone, 
while  it  freed  the  colonies  from  the  oppressions  they  endured  during 
the  reign  of  his  predecessor,  involved  them  in  the  calamities  of  the  war 
between  France  and  England,  which  lasted  from  1690  to  the  peace  of 
Ryswick  in  1697.  The  French  in  Canada  directed  an  expeditioa 
•gainst  the  English  colonies,  instigating  the  Indians  to  join  them  in 
t^Bir  hostilities.  In  return,  an  armament  was  fitted  out  by  Massacho- 
Mtta  for  the  invasion  of  the  French  settlsmeate.    Port  Royal  in  Nov* 
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Sootia  was  takm.  A  sMond  axpeditioft  was  nadpilaken  by  the  cofe* 
tties  of  New  York,  Ooanecticat,  and  Maaaachuaetta,  for  tha  radaotioa 
of  Montreal  and  Quebec  It  failed  in  its  object,  and  bad  the  effed  of 
poducing  diaaatisfaetion  anwng  the  Indian  tribea  in  New  Yoik,  who 
were  the  alliea  of  the  Engliah.  This  war,  commonly  called  King  Wil» 
hanCs  war,  waa  marked  by  the  moat  savage  atrocities  on  die  pan  of  the 
French  and  Indians. 

Scarcely  had  the  colonies  begun  to  recover  from  this  war,  when  in 
1702  they  were  plunged  into  another  with  the  French,  Indians,  woA 
Spaniards,  commonly  called  Q^teen  Anne^s  war,  arising  from  diaputes 
about  the  boundaries,  which  had  been  left  unsettled  at  the  peace  of 
Ryswick.  The  ookmies  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  were 
the  chief  sufferers,  being  most  exposed  to  the  devastating  and  murder- 
oua  incursions  of  the  French  and  Indians  from  Canada.  Several  expe- 
ditions were  sent  into  Canada ;  but  the  only  auccess  that  attended  the 
English  arms  was  the  taking  again  of  Port  Royal,  which  had  been  re- 
alored  to  the  Fr^ich  at  the  close  of  the  former  war.  It  was  now 
IMU&ad  Annapolis,  The  peace  oi  Utrecht,  in  1713,  put  an  end  to  the 
trar  in  the  northern  colonies  ;  but  South  Carolina  continued  to  be  an* 
noyed  for  some  time  by  the  Indiana.  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  France 
seded  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia  to  England. 
•  In  1744,  England  again  deelajred  war  against  France  and  Spaiii, 
which  again  involved  the  colonies  in  hostilities  with  the  enemies  oif  the 
■Mther^GOuntry  and  with  their  Indian  alliea.  The  principal  event  of 
this  war,  in  Ametica,  waa  the  capture  of  Louiaborg  from  the  French  by 
forces  from  New  England.  The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1746 
again  gave  peace  to  Uie  colonies.  Prisoners  were  to  be  released  on 
both  aides  without  ransom,  and  all  conqueata  to  be  mntoally  reatored. 
.  This  war  was  extremely  disastBous  to  the  colonies.  Many  lives 
were  losj: ;  the  growth  of  population  was  checked ;  great  losses  weie 
sustained  in  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country ;  and  finally  a  bnr- 
densome  debt  of  several  milhons  had  been  incurred  to  defray  the  es- 
penses  of  the .  war.  With  the  return  of  peace,  however,  commerce 
levived ;  the  settlements  began  to  extend,  and  public  credit  was  restored. 

But  only  a  brief  interval  of  repose  was  allowed  to  the  colonies.  In 
1756,  eight  years  firom  the  peace  of  Aix-U-Chapelle,  Great  Britain 
again  declared  war  against  France,  on  the  ground  of  the  encroachments 
of  the  French  upon  &e  English  territories  in  America. 

Some  years  previous  to  this  war  the  French  had  oommenced  a  ehaia 
of  poats,  designed  to  extend  firom  the  head  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Miaaiasippi,  with  a  view  to  maintain  a  communication  between  their 
northern  possessions  and  Louisiana. 

In  1750,  the  English  government  granted  a  large  tract  of  bnd  on  the 
Ohio  liver  to  a  company  called  the  Ohio  company,  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  setdang  the  country,  and  carrying  on  a  txnde  in  furs  with  the 
Indians.  The  French  governor  of  CananU,  apprehending  both  the  loss 
of  the  fur-trade  and  tbe  interruption  of  his  communications  with  Louis* 
iana,  claimed  the  whole  country  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Alieganiea, 
aHid  prohibited  the  fpitfaer  encooachments  of  the  Engliah.  He  also 
opaned  a  new  oontmnmoation  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio,  and 
aMioned  troops*  itl  |kMi  siimg  the  line.    The  Ohio  ooD^iany, 
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^featened  in  (iieir  trade,  persuaded  Groveroor  Difiwiddie  of  Yitgima,; 
in  1753,  to  send  a  remonstrance  to  the  French  commandant.  Georob) 
Washington  was  the  bearer.  The  eommandant  returned  for  answer 
that  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  country  by  order  of  the  governor- 
^neral  of  Canada,  whose  orders  alone  lie  could  regard. 

The  British  government,  on  learning  the  claim  set  up  by  the  French^ 
directed  the  Virginians  to  resist  it  by  force.  In  1754,  an  expediti<Mi 
was  conducted  against  the  French  by  Washington ;  but  the  superior 
force  of  the  French  obliged  him  to  capitulate,  with  the  privilege  of -re- 
turning with  his  troops  to  Virginia.  This  was  properly  the  commence- 
nent  of  what  is  commonly  styled  the  French  tear,  although  the  fotaud 
declaration  was  not  yet  made. 

In  the  meantime,  the  British  government  recommended  the  colonies 
to  unite  for  their  common  defence.  A  convention  of  delegates  from  aU 
tine  northern  colonies  accordingly  met  at  Albany  in  1754,  and  adopted 
a  plan  of  union  ;  but  it  was  rejected,  both  by  the  provincial  assemblies 
and  by  the  home  government :  by  the  former  because  it  gave  too  mw^ 
fbwer  to  the  crown,  and  by  the  ktter  because  it  gave  too  litde. 

In  the  spring  of  1755,  vigorous  preparations  were  made  fop  carrying 
te  the  war.  An  expedition  was  sent  against  Nova  ScoHa^  which  met 
with  entire  success :  the  colonial  forces,  with  trifling  loss,  subdued  thus 
French,  and  gained  complete  and  permanent  possession  of  the  whole 
ooumry. 

■  An  expedition  under  General  Braddock,  directed  agxutist  the  French 
6n  the  Ohio^  was  unfortunate.  Owing  to  the  arrogance  and  rashness 
of  the  commander,  the  British  troops  were  surprised  and  defeated  with 
great  loss  by  a  very  inferior  force  of  French  and  Indians.  General 
Braddock  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  conduct  of  the  retreat  de- 
Solved  on  Washington,  who  was  in  command  of  the  colonial  militia,  and 
by  whom  the  army  was  saved  from  total  destruction. 

The  American  arms  were  more  successful  in  the  north.  The  Fresclt 
were  signally  defeated  on  the  borders  of  Lake  George,  and  their  com- 
msader.  Baron  Dieskau,  was  mortally  wounded.  The  moral  effect  of 
this  victory,  following  within  a  few  weeks  the  discomfiture  of  Braddodk^ 
was  very  great  and  salutary  in  its  influence  upon  the  colonies. 

The  next  year,  1756,  war  was  formally  declared  between  Gr^at 
Britain  and  France;  and  in  Europe  began  what  is  called  the  «eSsfi 
pear^  war^  in  which  Prussia  was  united  with  England  against  Francs, 
in  America  the  campaign  of  1756  was  very  disastrous  to  the  colonists ; 
they  were  unable  even  to  attempt  gaining  possession  of  Niagara  and 
Crown  Point,  places  of  great  importance  in  the  bands  of  .the  French^ 
and  the  reduction  of  which  was  in  the  plan  of  operations.  The  Prenohi 
under  Montcalm,  took  Fort  Oswego,  thus  gaining  entire  commaad  oi 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie,  besides  infiictiiig  upon  the  English  a  very  s6» 
vere  loss,  amounting  to  sixteen  hundred  men  made  prisoners,  one  huii«^ 
dred  and  twenty  cannon,  with  fourteen  mortars,  two  sloops-of-war,  and 
two  hundred  bateaux. 

'  The  British  government  made  great  preparations  for  the  campaign  <rf 
1757.  A  large  force  was  destined  for  the  reduction  of  Louisbtirg ;  but 
tlie  indecision  snd  incapacity  of  Lord  Loudon,  the  comsiander-in«chis( 
the  six|wdition  to  be  abandoned.    Meantimsi  Montoslm-y  (km 
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uces  prodaced  great  eiaspenukm  in  the  cploniee,  aad  M  to  oominmiaow 

against  using  the  articles  subjected  to  duty.  In  1770,  this  ad  was  i»- 
pealed,  with  the  exception  of  the  duty  on  tea.  The  colonists  were  xMily 
the  more  decided  in  renouncing  the  use  of  that  article.  An  act  of  par- 
liament was  passed  in  1773,  allowing  the  East  India  company  such  a 
drawback  of  duties  on  teas  exported  to  America  that  they  could  nfhrd 
to  sell  them  there  cheaper  than  in  England.  This  was  done  with  the 
hope  of  inducing  the  colonists  to  return  to  the  use  of  the  article.  Large 
shipments  were  accordingly  made  ;  but  the  Americans  refused  to  pay 
the  slight  duty  upon  it ;  the  cargoes  sent  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
were  not  suifered  to  be  landed  ;  in  Charleston  it  was  not  allowed  to  be 
put  to  sale  ;  and  at  Boston  it  was  thrown  into  the  sea  by  a  party  of 
disguised  as  Indians.  These  proceedings  excited  the  fierce  displ 
of  the  British  government,  especially  against  Boston ;  and  in  March, 
1774,  the  *'  Boston  Port  Bill"  so  called,  was  passed,  prohibiting  all 
commercial  intercourse  with  that  town.  Another  bill  subverted  the 
charter  government  of  Massachusetts,  vesting  the  appointmeot  of  the 
council  and  judges  in  the  crown ;  and  a  third  shortly  after  empowerad 
the  governor  to  send  persons  indicted  for  capital  offences  to  another 
colony  or  to  Great  Britain  for  trial. 

These  violent  proceedings  awakened  the  greatest  indignation  throngh- 
out  the  colonies.  All  made  common  cause  with  Massachusetts.  On 
the  5th  of  September  a  general  congress  met  at  Philadelphia,  and 
adopted  a  declaration  of  rights  and  grievances,  and  agreed  to  an  entire 
suspension  of  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great  Britain  until  the 
repeal  of  the  acts  of  which  they  complained.  They  likewise  voted  an 
address  to  the  king,  another  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  thiid 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada.  These  peaceful  measures  for  rediesa 
proving  ineffectual,  the  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  resisting  by  foroe 
became  quite  general  in  the  colonies.  Preparations  began  to  be  made ; 
warlike  stores  were  collected,  and  the  citizens  began  to  arm. 

In  Massachusetts  Governor  Gage  had  convoked  the  legislative  as- 
sembly for  the  5th  of  October,  1774,  but  afterward  judged  it  expedient 
to  countermand  the  writs.  The  assembly  notwithstanding  convened,  and 
the  governor  not  appearing,  organized  themselves  and  adopted  a  plan 
for  the  defence  of  the  province.  In  November  they  met  again  and 
vesolved  to  raise  a  force  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and  to  request  the 
other  New  England  states  to  increase  the  number  to  twenty  thousand* 

Early  the  next  year,  1775,  parliament,  in  spite  of  the  conciliateiy 
counsels  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  proceeded  to  pass  a  bill  restraining 
still  further  the  trade  of  New  England.  Soon  after  they  imposed  re- 
strictions upon  the  middle  and  southern  colonies,  except  New  York^ 
Dela^'are,  and  North  Carolina.  This  exception  was  made  with  a  view 
to  produce  dissension  among  the  colonies :  but  it  failed  of  its  object. 

This  brings  us  to  the  commencement  of  actual  hostilities.  General 
Gage,  the  royal  governor  of  Massachusetts,  sent  a  detachment  of  eight 
hundred  soldiers  to  destroy  some  military  stores  deposited  at  Conc^wd. 
On  their  way,  they  arrived  at  Lexington  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
April,  1775,  where  they  found  a  company  of  provincial  militia  assem- 
bled on  parade.  This  company,  not  instantly  obeying  an  order  ttk- 
throw  down  their  arms  and  disperse,  were  fired  upon  a|id  eight  of  thok' 
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nmber  kitted.  The  datackment  proceeded  to  Conoofd  and  destvc^yedt 
&e  Bteres,  though  not  without  opposition  and  bloodshed.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  people  was  up,  and  on  their  return  to  Boston  the  British 
were  harassed  the  whole  way,  and  continually  fired  upon  Irom  behind 
walls^  buildings,  and  fences.  The  British  loss,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
ttSBsing,  amounted  to  nearly  three  hundred  :  the  American  to  less  than 
a  hundred. 

The  war  was  now  begun  in  good  earnest.  The  important  fortresses 
gi  Tioonderoga  and  Crown  Point  were  taken  by  the  Americans ;  and 
soon  after  (June  17,  1775)  the  memorable  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  was 
fought.  The  result  of  this  engagement,  though  the  Americans,  from 
iaikire  of  ammunition,  were  obliged  to  retreat,  was  in  its  moral  effeca 
equal  to  a  victory.  The  British  loss  was* two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
killed,  and  eight  hundred  and  twennr«eight  wounded.  The  Americans 
kwt  one  hun£ed  and  thirty-nioe  kUfed,  and  three  hundred  and  fouiteen 
wounded  and  missing. 

The  second  continental  congress  was  at  this  time  in  session,  having 
ttet  at  Philadelphia  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  resolved  to  organiae  an 
avmy.  On  the  15th  of  June,  Georoe  Washington  was  appointed 
eommaoder-in-ohief.  He  proceeded  at  once  to  "die  American  annjr 
auKninting  to  about  14,000  men,  posted  in  the  environs  of  Boston; 
The  BCttish  occupied  Boston,  Bunker's  and  Breed's  hill,  and  Boston 
Neck.  The  lost  cafes  of  the  commander^iiiH^hief  were  directed  to  in-^ 
tirodncing  discipline,  order,  and  system,  into  the  army. 

Meantime,  an  expedition  against  Canada  was  planned.  St.  John's 
and  Montreal  were  sooeessively  taken ;  Quebec  was  unsuceessfblly 
besieged.  General  Montgomery,  the  commander  of  the  expedition, 
fell  beneath  its  walls.  The  Americans,  for  want  of  adequate  fotces,. 
were  obliged  to  retire  from  Canada. 

In  March,  1776,  General  Wariiington  executed  a  plan  for  driving  the 
Bfitish  from  Boston,  by  seizing  and  fortifying  Dorcnester  hei|^te,  and 
tlius  getting  command  of  the  harbor  and  British  shipping.  On  ^  ITCh 
the  British  forces  evacuated  the  town  and  sailed  for  Halilax. 

In  the  month  of  June,  General  Clinton  and  Sir  Peter  Parker  made  tni 
attack  on  Fort  Moultrie,  near  Charleston,  South  Carolina ;  but  wers 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss. 

Congress  meanwhile  continued  in  session,  and  on  the  4dk  of  JftHif 
adopted  the  memorable  DeelaraHon  of  Independence.  This  declaration 
was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  joyous  enthusiasm  throughout. 
the  colonies.  The  royal  authority  had  been  everywhere  entiroly  suIk 
verted  the  year  before:  the  revolution  was  now  in  a  political  sense 
completed ;  but  the  war  for  its  establishment  was  yet  to  be  waged. 

Shortly  after  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British,  General  Wash* 
ington  removed  te  New  York,  making  that  place  his  headquarters^ 
The  American  forces  in  and  around  the  city  were  about  17,000  men^ 
of  whom  a  part  were  encamped  near  Brooklyn,  on  Long  Island,  undev 
ihe  command  of  General  Sullivan.  .In  June  following.  General  Hows 
with  the  forces  from  Halifax,  arrived  near  New  York,  and  was  shortly 
aftier  joined  by  hie  brother  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  with  a  reinforcemsttt 
of  troopsi  a  strong  naval  force,  and  abundant  military  stores.  Th# 
amy.nodef  Geaemi  Howe  now  amsmited  fs  twenty-^bnr  thoMtn^* 
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On  the  27th  of  August;  the  Americans  on  Long  Isbnd  w«ib  attacked 
and  defeated  with  the  loss  of  upward  of  a  thousand  men.  G#nerels 
Sullivan,  Woodhull,  and  Lord  Sterling,  were  taken  prisoners.  General 
Washington  crossed  over  from  New  York  during  this  engagement  and 
witnessed  the  defeat  of  his  best  troops  with  indescribable  anguish.  He 
knmcdiatelj  withdrew  the  American  forces  from  Long  Island  and 
shortly  afterward  from  New  York,  which  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  British.  Washington  at  first  took  position  at  Harlem  heights,  but 
soon  retired  to  White  Plains.  Here  on  the  28th  of  September  a  battle 
was  fought,  but  without  any  decided  advantage  to  either  side.  General 
Washington  had  adopted  the  policy  of  wearing  out  the  enemy  by  keep- 
ing them  in  perpetual  pursuit,  and  avoiding  any  general  engagement 
for  the  present,  and  by  engaging  in  skirmishes  whenever  he  could  da 
so  with  decided  advantage.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  he  withdrew 
from  White  Plains,  leaving  part  of  his  army  in  a  position  a  few  miles 
from  there,  crossed  the  Hudson,  and  took  post  near  Fort  Lee.  The 
British  general  having  been  thus  far  baffled  in  his  attempts  to  draw  oa 
a  general  engagement,  turned  his  forces  against  Fort  Washington  and 
Fort  Lee.  The  former  was  first  attacked,  and  afler  a  spirited  defence 
was  taken,  with  between  2,000  and  3,000  men  made  prisoners.  The 
garrison  of  Fort  Lee  abandoned  the  place  and  joined  Washington,  who 
was  now  at  Newark. 

The  forces  with  the  commander-in-chief  were  now  reduced  to  three 
thousand  men,  and  they  were  destitute  of  tents,  blankets,  and  even  of 
utensils  to  cook  their  provisions.  Pursued  by  the  enemy,  Washington 
retreated  successively  to  Brunswick,  Princeton,  Trenton,  and  finally 
^ross  the  Delaware  into  Pennsylvania.  So  hot  was  the  pursuit  that 
the  rear  of  the  American  army  was  oilen  in  sight  of  the  van  of  the 
enemy. 

This  retreat  dirough  New  Jersey  was  the  daricest  hour  of  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle.  On  the  same  day  that  Washington  was  driven  acion 
the  Delaware,  the  British  took  possession  of  Rhode  Island.  They 
were  already  in  possession  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  The  divie* 
ion  of  the  army  with  Washington  was  continually  diminishing  by  the 
discharge  of  the  militia  whose  term  of  service  expired,  and  bydesertioa 
of  the  regulars.  The  militia  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  disre- 
garded the  call  made  upon  them ;  and  the  handful  of  men  that  remained 
with  Washington  were  exposed  in  an  open  country,  without  tools  to 
intrench  themselves,  suffering  the  greatest  hardships  and  privations  in 
the  midst  of  a  population  of  whom  many  were  hostile  and  all  disheart- 
ened. A  general  gloom  and  despondency  hung  over  the  country.  Bnt 
nothing  could  shake  the  constancy  of  Washington.  Being  at  length 
reinforced  by  some  militia  and  by  the  second  division  of  the  regular 
army  that  had  been  lefl  in  New  York  under  General  Lee,  but  which 
(in  consequence  of  that  general  being  surprised  and  taken  prisoner  by 
the  British)  was  then  in  command  of  General  Sullivan,  his  forces  now 
amounted  to  about  7,000  men.  Feeling  the  absolute  necessity  of  doing 
something  to  rouse  the  army  and  the  country  from  the  depression  that 
was  weighing  down  all  minds,  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  with 
a  detachment  of  his  army,  surprised  and  took  prisoners  a  body  of  a 
thousand  Hessuuos,  with  the  hSss  of  but  nine  men  on  hia  own.  sid»« 
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Sooa  bUbi  evading  by  diglu  tlie  Britisli  wbo  were  encamped  at  Tren- 
ton in  the  confident  expectation  of  forcing  him  to  a  general  engagement 
the  next  day,  he  marched  upon  Princeton  where  a  part  of  the  British 
force  had  been  left,  routed  and  put  to  flight  two  regiments  which  he 
met  on  his  way,  and  captured  nearly  the  whole  of  another.  These 
brilliant  affairs  turned  the  tide.  The  British  immediately  evacuated 
Trenton,  and  retreated  to  New  Brunswick ;  the  inhabitants,  stung  to 
revenge  by  the  brutalities  they  had  8ufl*ered,  took  courage,  and  the 
enemy  were  driven  from  every  post  in  New  Jersey,  except  Amboy  and 
New  Brunswick :  and  Washington  went  into  secure  winter  quarters  at 
Morristown.     Thus  closed  the  campaign  of  1776. 

During  the  darkest  period  of  this  campaign  the  American  congress 
showed  no  sign  of  dismay.  They  adopted  articles  of  confederation  for 
a  perpetual  union  of  the  states ;  took  measures  for  raising  a  new  army 
with  a  larger  term  of  enlistment ;  created  a  paper  currency  ;  and  sol* 
emnly  proclaimed  that  they  would  listen  to  no  terms  of  peace  short  of 
independence.  They  sent  commissioners  to  France  to  treat  for  the 
acknowledgment  of  their  independence  and  for  aid  in  their  struggle. 
The  cause  of  America  was  popular  at  the  French  court ;  countenance 
and  assistance  were  at  once  in  various  ways  secretly  given.  Many 
French  officers  became  desirous  of  enlisting  in  the  struggle,  among 
whom  was  the  young  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  who  arrived  in  season  to 
take  part  in  the  next  campaign. 

The  campaign  of  1777.  In  May,  Washington  broke  up  his  winter 
encaiiq>ment  at  Morristown.  His  army  now  amounted  to  little  more 
than  7,000  men.  The  British  also  removed  from  New  Brunswick. 
No  decided  movement  was  made  till  August,  when  General  Howe,  the 
British  commander,  sailed  for  the  Chesapeake  with  16^0  men. 
Washington  immediately  put  his  army  in  moti<m  to  save  Philadelphia 
from  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The  two  armies  met  at  Brandy 
lotne,  September  11,  and  the  Americans,  afler  fighting  nearly  all  day, 
were  forced  to  retire.  In  this  battle  La  Fayette  was  wounded  in  the 
leg  After  another  ineffectual  i^tempt  to  save  Philadelj^a,  Washing* 
ton  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  force,  and  General  Howe  entered  the 
pity.     Congress  adjourned  to  Lancaster.  * 

On  the  4th  of  October,  Washington  attacked  a  part  of  the  British 
^rmy  posted  at  Germantown^  but  was  repulsed  with  a  loss  double  that 
of  the  enemy.  After  this  the  British  remained  for  some  time  inactive 
at  Philadelphia. 

But  while  the  southern  army  under  Washington  accomplished  so 
little,  brilliant  s^iceess  crowned  the  army  of  the  north.  As  a  part  of 
the  plan  formed  by  the  British,  General  Burgoyne  invaded  the  states 
from  the  north,  with  a  view  to  form  a  communication  between  Canada 
and  New  York,  and  cut  off  New  England  from  the  more  southern 
states.  Afler  various  movements — in  the  course  of  which  Ticondeioga 
was  abandoned  by  the  Americans,  and  a  detachment  of  the  British  was 
defeated  at  Bennington-^ike  two  armies  met  at  Saratoga,  where,  after  two 
severe  engagements.  General  Burgoyne,  finding  lumself  hemmed  in 
without  chance  of  escape,  and  his  provisions  reduced  to  a  three  days' 
supply,  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  surrendering  to.  Greaeral 
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Gkites,  wbtk  hk  wh^  araif,  coiiBitftittg  of  fire  thousand  and  tfeT«i 
Jwadred  effective  men. 

■  This  event  was  hailed  throughout  the  country  with  transports  of  joy. 
Its  moral  effect  was  every  way  important.  Among  its  consequeneea 
was  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  by 
France,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  The  campaign  was  terminated  by  the  British 
army  going  into  winter  quarters  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  American  at 
Valley  Forge,  about  fifteen  miles  distant.  The  hardships  and  suffer-^ 
inga  of  the  American  army  this  winter,  from  badnese  of  shelter,  destitu- 
tion of  clothing,  and  scarcity  of  food,  with  consequent  sickness,  were 
intense. 

Campaign  of  1778.  The  intellifence  of  the  alliance  between  Ameiv 
ica  and  France,  determined  the  British  to  evacuate  Philadelphia.  They 
begnn  their  retreat  to  New  York  on  the  18th  of  June.  General  Wasl^ 
ington  crossed  the  Delaware  in  pursuit,  and  on  the  28th  an  engagement 
took  place  at  Monmouth,  in  New  Jersey.  Night  broke  off  the  battle^ 
but  the  Americans  on  the  whc^e  gained  the  advantage,  passing  the  ni^fat 
«n  the  field,  intending  to  renew  the  attack  in  the  morning.  But  undefr 
cover  of  the  night,  the  British  general  made  good  his  retreat. 
>  Toward  the  cloee  of  this  year,  the  sout^m  states  became  tibe  theatre 
of  the  operations  of  the  enemy.  Savannah  was  tdcen,  and  with  it  t]ie 
whole  state  of  Georgia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 

The  campaign  of  1779  was  marked  by  nothing  memorable  or  deci* 
aive.  An  attempt  was  made  to  recovei^  Savannah  and  Greorgia  by  tlio 
ooanbined  forces  of  the  Americans,  mider  General  Lincoln,  and  the 
Firench,  under  Count  D'Estaheig,  who  had  arrived  the  year  before  wiA 
twelve  ships-of-the'Hne  and  six  frigates.  Several  British  vessels-of-wsor 
were  taken,  but  the  attempt  to  reduce  Savannah  fi&iled.  D'Estaing  left 
the  continent. 

The  enemy  limited  their  efforts  tSiis  year  chiefiy  to  predatory  expedi^ 
tions,  fitted  out  from  New  Yoric,  with  a  view  to  distress  and  impoverish 
the  country.  An  expedition  of  thie  kind  was  sent  to  Virginia ;  New- 
Haven,  in  Connecticut,  was  ^undered ;  and  Fairfield,  NorwaUt,  and 
some  other  towns  in  the  same  state,  were  wantonly  burnt. 

With  the  exception  of  taking  Stony  Point  (July  15),  and  sending 
expedition  against  the  Six  Nations  of  Indians,  little  was  done  or 
tempted  by  the  Americans.  This  is  attributable  partly  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  country  with  respect  to  the  advantage  they  expected  from 
the  aid  of  D'Estaing  and  the  French,  but  still  more  to  the  embarrass- 
nents  and  difiiculties  which  resulted  from  the  depreciation  of  the  *'  con- 
tinental currency,*'  as  the  bills  of  credit  issued  by  Congress  were  called. 
The  amount  in  circulation  had  now  risen  to  nearly  two  hundred  millions 
of  dollars ;  and  so  great  was  the  depreciation,  that  it  is  said  ^  foner 
months'  pay  of  a  private  would  not  procure  his  family  a  single  bnsh^ 
of  wheat,  and  the  pay  of  a  colonel  would  not  purchase  oats  for  bin 
horse."  Under  circumstances  like  these,  the  wisdom  and  pm* 
dence  of  Wai^iington  were  tasked  to  the  utmost  to  keep  an  amjr 
together. 
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Hie  enmfmgtk  «f  17^0  wtta  nwfked  by  more  important  evetits.  8b 
Henry  Clinton,  leaving  General  Kniphausen  in  conmiaiid  at  New  York, 
eeadBded  a  force  of  betv«en  seven  and  eight  thonsand  men  against 
Charleston,  South  Carolaa.  General  Lincoln,  who  was  in  command 
«f  the  army  of  the  south,  attempted  to  defend  the  place,  but  was  obliged 
to  capitidate,  and  his  army,  amounting  to  five  thousand  men,  became 


prisoners.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  soon  returned  to  New  York,  leaving 
Lord  Comwallis  with  four  thousand  men  in  South  Carolina. 

General  Gates  succeeded  General  Lincoln  in  command  of  the  Amer< 
ieaa  army  of  the  south.  On  the  16th  of  August,  a  bloody  battle  was 
fought  at  Camden f  in  which  the  Americans  were  defeated. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  tiorth,  the  British  continued  their  system  of  im* 
poverishing  the  country  by  marauding  expeditions  sent  out  from  New* 
York. 

In  July,  arrived  atHhode  Island  a  French  fleet  of  seven  sail-of* 
the4ine,  five  frigates,  and  five  smaller  armed  vessels,  and  several  trans- 
ports, with  six  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Count  de  Rocbam- 
heau.  Great  was  the  Joy  and  great  were  the  hopes  inspired  by  this 
event ;  bat  the  British  naval  force  was  still  the  greatest ;  and  both  ^ 
French  fleet  and  army  were  for  some  time  prevented  from  aiding  the 
Ajmericans.,  by  being  blocked  up  at  Rhode  Island. 

This  year  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  ^  war,  for  the  treachery 
o£  Greneral  Arnold,  and  the  sad  fate  of  Major  Andre.  Arnold  was  in 
conimand  of  the  important  fortress  of  West  Point,  and  engaged  to  betray 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Major  Andre  was  the  agent  employed 
by  the  British  general  in  conducting  the  negodation.  The  plot  was 
discovered ;  Arnold  fled  to  the  British,  and  Andre  was  taken  and  hung 
as  a  spy. 

The  campaign  of  1761  wais  opened  by  an  inauspicious  event,  the  re^ 
volt  of  the  Pennsyivuua  line-of-the-army,  occasioned  by  want  of  pay, 
clothing,  and  provisions.  Their  grievances  were  considerately  exam- 
ined and  redressed  by  congress,  and  the  mutiny  subsided. 

Virginia  was  meanwhile  suflering  from  the  marauding  incursions  of 
the  British,  commanded  by  the  traitor  Arnold. 

In  the  south.  General  Gkeene  succeeded  General  Gates.  Lord  Com- 
wallis was  preparing  to  invade  North  Carolina,  but  unwilling  to  leave 
an  enemy  in  has  rear,  sent  Colonel  Tarleton  to  engage  General  Morgan, 
whom  Greene  had  put  in  command  of  one  division  of  his  army,  and  sta- 
tioned in  the  western  part  of  South  Carolina.  They  met  at  C&wpens, 
on  the  17th  of  January,  and  more  than  one  thousand  of  the  choicest 
veterans  of  the  Briti^  army  were  defeated  by  scarcely  five  hundred 
Americans,  chiefly  militia.  This  was  the  most  brilliant  affair  of  the 
war. 

Hereupon  Lord  Comwallis  went  in  pursuit  of  Greene,  who  evaded 
him  until  die  8th  of  March,  when,  having  received  a  reinforcement,  he 
mrched  against  the  British,  and  a  general  engagement  took  place  at 
Oui^fird  Courthouse,  which  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  enemy.  Gen- 
eral Greene  then  led  his  foreea  to  Soutii  Canriina,  to  attack  Lord  Raww 
den  at  Camden.  A  baittle  was  fought,  March  25,  and  Greene  was 
(Miged  to  letreal.    Meanwhile  Geneol  Lee,  with  a  detaohinent  dee^ 
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patched  for  tlwt  purpo^le,  took  poBsesnen  of  a  poit  «t  Mottes,  «ear  &e 
junctioa  of  the  Saatoe  and  Congaree  riven.  This  led  the  British  to 
evacuate  Camden  and  their  whole  line  of  poatg,  exoepC  Ninety-oix  and 
Charleston.  Not  long  after,  Ninety-six  was  absjodoned,  and  the  Bridsh 
encamped  at  Eutaw  Springs,  forty  miles  from  Charieston.  Here,  oa 
the  8th  of  September  following,  an  indecisive  batiie  was  fought.  Th!^ 
British  now  retired  to  Charleston. 

After  the  battle  of  Guilford,  Lord  Comwollis  began  his  march  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  arrived  on  the  20th  <^  May.  General  Lafayette  hast- 
ened to  oppose  him,  and  to  cut  off  the  reinforcements  which  were  march- 
ing to  join  him.  In  this  he  failed.  Comwallis's  force  now  amounted 
to  eight  thousand  men.  Lafayette  was  obliged  by  inferiority  of  num- 
bers to  avoid  a  battle,  and  continued  to  retreat,  manceuvring  with  great 
prudence  and  skill.  Comwallis  at  length  retired  to  Yorktown,  near  the 
mouth  of  York  river,  and  fortified  himself  there. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign,  as  first  formed  by  Washington,  had  for  its 
main  project  the  siege  of  "New  York,  in  concert  with  a  French  fleet 
under  Count  de  Grasse,  expected  to  arrive  in  August.  Being  advised, 
however,  that  De  Grasse  would  arrive  at  the  Chesapeake,  instead  oi 
New  York,  Washington  changed  his  whole  plaa  of  operations,  and 
began  to  move  upon  Yorktown  with  a  combined  force  of  Americans  and 
French  amounting  to  twelve  thousand,  while  Count  de  Ghasse  with  his 
fleet  occupied  the  mouth  of  York  river,  and  thus  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
Comwallia  in  that  direction. 

The  siege  of  Yorktown  commenced  on  the  6th  of  October,  and  oo 
the  19th  Lord  Comwallis  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  surrendering  his 
whole  force,  amounting  to  seven  thousand  men,  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  pieces  of  artillery. 

With  so  much  skill  nad  Washington  arranged  his  measures  for  with- 
drawing his  army  from  New  York,  and  combining  his  forces  for  the 
blockade  <^  Yorktown,  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  British  commander- 
in-chief,  then  at  New  York,  did  not  suspect  his  designs  till  he  was  far 
on  his  way  to  Virginia.  'On  the  very  day  that  Comwallis  surrendered, 
Clinton  left  New  York  with  a  reinforcement  of  seven  thousand  men ;  and 
five  days  after,  arrived  off  the  capes  of  Virginia.  Receiving  intelligence 
of  the  fate  of  Comwallis,  he  returned  to  New  York. 

This  great  and  important  victory  filled  the  coun^  with  joy  and  ex- 
ultation. Congress  passed  resolutions  of  thanks  to  tfa^  generals,  offioere, 
and  soldiers,  and  went  in  procession  to  church  to  render  solemn  thanka 
to  Almighty  God :  and  appointed  the  30th  of  December  as  a  festival  of 
national  thanksgiving. 

Thus  ended  3ie  campaign  of  1781,  and  with  it  the  war  was  substan- 
tially ended.  The  British  held  a  few  posts  of  importance — ^New  York» 
Charleston,  and  Savannah — ^but  the  country  at  large  was  wrested  fima 
their  possession. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1782,  the  British  house  of  commons  passed  a 
resolution  that  "  the  house  would  consider  as  enemies  to  his  majesty 
and  to  the  country  all  those  who  should  advise  or  attempt  the  ftmher 
prosecution  of  offensive  war  on  the  continent  of  North  America."  The 
government  immediately  af^inted  Sir  Guy  Carleton  commander-in- 
ohiefi  in  place  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton*    In  obedience  to  his  instructioiiftv 
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jBir  Guy  mftdB  advaaces  hit  negotiaticimy  but  congress  refused  to  ntgt^ 
tiate  except  in  concert  with  the  French  government*  Not  long  after,  a* 
the  instance  of  the  French  court,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  ne- 
gotiate a  peace.  These  were  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
Jay,  and  Henry  Laurens.  The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  England 
were  Mr.  Fitzherbert  and  Mr.  Oswald.  Provisional  articles  of  peace 
were  signed  on  the  30th  of  November,  1762.  The  definitive  treaty  wa» 
not  signed  until  September  30,  1783.  A  formal  proclamation  of  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  was  made  to  the  army  on  the  1 9th  of  April,  1783. 
In  July,  the  British  evacuated  Savannah ;  in  November,  New  York  ;  and 
in  December,  Charleston. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  the  army  of  the  United  States  was  disband* 
ed ;  and  on  the  23d  of  December,  Washington  appeared  in  person  in 
the  hall  of  congress,  and  resigned  his  commission  as  commander-in- 
chief.  The  moral  grandeur  of  that  act  and  of  that  scene  is  without  par- 
allel in  history.  Washington  concluded  his  address  on  that  occasion 
as  follows : — 

"  I  consider  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  close  the  last  solemn  act  of 
my  official  life  by  commending  the  interests  of  our  dearest  country  to 
the  protection  of  Almiohtt  God,  and  those  who  have  the  superintend- 
ence of  them  to  his  holy  keeping. 

'*  Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned  to  me,  I  retire  from  th» 
great  theatre  of  action ;  and,  bidding  an  a£fectionate  farewell  to  this 
august  body,  under  whose  orders  I  have  long  acted,  I  here  offer  my 
commission,  and  take  my  leave  of  all  the  employments  of  public  life." 

Mr.  Mililin,  president  of  congress,  in  behalf  of  that  body,  replied  to 
this  address,  expressing  their  high  sense  of  his  wisdom  and  ability  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war ;  concluding  in  these  words  : — 

''.We  join  you  in  commending  the  interests  of  our  dearest  country  to 
the  protection  of  Almighty  6(»d,  beseeching  him  to  dispose  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  its  citizens  to  improve  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of 
becoming  a  happy  and  respectable  nation. 

'*  And  for  ycm,  we  address  to  him  our  earnest  prayer  that  a  life  so 
beloved  may  be  fostered  with  all  his  care ;  that  your  days  may  be  ao 
happy  as  they  have  been  illustrious  ;  and  that  he  will  finally  give  you 
that  reward  which  this  world  can  not  give." 

Well  for  the  nation  if  it  always  remcNmber  the  example  and  the  lessna 
here  presented ! 

During  the  war,  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  were  nearly 
destroyed.  Agriculture  was  greatly  interrupted  and  depressed  ;  but  the 
necessity  of  providing  articles  which  could  no  longer  be  imported,  led 
to  a  greater  progress  in  manufactures  than  at  any  former  period.  The 
population  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  about  three  mil* 
lions  and  a  quarter. 

SECTioif  III. -^QmstUutamal  HUtary. 

The  return  of  peace  found  the  country  burdened  with  more  than  forty 
millions  of  dollars  of  debt,  du^  partly  to  foreign  holders,  and  partly  to 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolutionary  war.  By  the  articles  of 
confederation,  imder  which  the  (enesal  government  of  the  country  had 
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beta  curried  on  liBce  17T7y  eongreM  htd  ezctaaife  fight  to  imlne  w»r, 
Make  peace,  borrow  money,  issue  bills  of  credit,  and  make  requisitMMM 
ttpen  the  states  for  men  and  money :  bat  it  bad  no  power  to  dischargte 
the  national  debt.  It  could  only  recommend  the  states  to  raise  money. 
Various  plans  were  proposed,  to  redeem  the  credit  of  the  country,  among 
which  was  that  of  the  states  granting  congress  power  to  impose  a  duty 
c(  five  per  cent,  on  foreign  goods.  But  this  was  defeated  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  Rhode  I  aland  and  New  York.  The  interest  <^  the  public  debt 
remained  unpaid  ;  the  certificates  of  it  depreciated  every  day,  and  many 
of  the  poor  officers  and  soldiers  who  held  them  were  obliged  to  s^ 
them  for  almost  nothing.  Some  of  the  states  made  attempts  to  main- 
tain their  credit ;  Massachusetts  imposed  a  heavy  tax  to  this  end,  but  it 
produced  an  armed  insurrection  (a.  d.  1786),  which  was  with  some  diffi- 
eolty  pat  down. 

In  this  disturbed  and  distressed  condition  of  a&iro,  it  became  obvi* 
ous  that  the  common  danger  from  foreign  war  being  over,  the  confedera* 
tion  was  an  insufficient  basis  for  the  govemihent  of  the  country.  Ae« 
cordingly,  in  the  month  of  May,  1787,  a  convention  of  delegates  from 
all  the  states^  except  Rhode  Island,  assembled  at  Philade^hia,  and  after 
about  four  months'  session,  adopted  the  present  constitution  of  the  Uni-» 
ted  States,  with  a  resolution  that  as  soon  as  it  should  be  ratified  by  nine 
states,  it  should  be  carried  into  operation  by  congress.  July  14,  1788, 
ten  states  having  acceded  to  it,  it  was  decksed  ratified  and  adopted  by 
congress.  The  other  states  subsequently  assented  to  it :  New  Yorky 
July  26,  1788  ;  North  Carolina  in  November,  1789 ;  aad  Rhode  Island 
m  May,  1790. 

GnonoB  Washinoton  was  imanimonsly  elected  the  first  president 
under  the  new  constUution :  J<An  Adams  vice-president.  The  first  coa« 
gfess  assembled  at  New  York,  March  4, 1789  ^.and  on  the  30th  of  April, 
Washington  was  inaugurated.  The  most  important  affairs  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  congress  :  the  govemmMit  was  to  be  organised ;  the  ad* 
ministrative  and  judiciary  departments  to  be  established ;  and  a  revenne 
to  be  provided.  These  measures  occupied  the  first  session  of  congress, 
which  terminated  on  the  29th  of  September. 

The  second  session  of  the  frst  congress  began  January  8,  1790. 
Agreeably  to  a  plan  submitted  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  treas* 
mry,  congress  proceeded  to  OMke  provision  for  discharging  in  fall  the 
foreign  and  domestic  debt,  and  assumed  also  the  debts  incurred  by  the 
several  states  in  carrying  on  the  war.  To  this  object  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands  lying  in  the  western  territory,  the  surplus  revenue  from 
the  duties  on  imports,  and  a  loan  of  two  millions,  were  appropriated. 
This  measure  immediately  restored  public  credit ;  certificates  of  public 
debt  rose  to  par  ;  and  those  who  had  purchased  low,  realized  immense 
fortunes.  Business  of  all  kinds  revived,  and  the  country  entered  upon 
a  career  of  prosperous  activity  and  enterprise. 

At  the  next  sessdon  of  congress,  after  a  protracted  debate,  a  bill  was 
passed  imposing  a  tax  on  domestic  spirits,ibr  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
interest  on  the  state  debts  assumed  by  the  Union.  A  national  bank  was 
also  established,  not  without  opposition,  mainly  on  the  gvonnd  of  its  un- 
constitutionality. The  party  lines  between  the  federalists  and  anti- 
iSsderalists  (as  they  were  called),  whiek  had  begun  «e  appear  when  the 
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mdoptioii  of  the  new  constitation  was  under  discussion,  became  tliis 
session  more  broad  and  clear.  A  regular  opposition  to  the  administra- 
tion be^n  to  be  organized. 

Meantime  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians  northwest  of  the  Ohio  made 
it  necessaiy  to  send  an  expedition  against  them.  Creneral  Harmar  was 
put  in  command,  but  he  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss  in  a  battie 
near  Chihcothe.  General  St.  Clair,  who  succeeded  in  command,  was 
also  totidlj  defeated.  A  bill  then  passed  congress  for  raising  an  addi* 
tional  force  to  the  army.  The  measure  was  bitterly  resisted  by  the  op- 
position, chiefly  on  the  ground  that  standing  armies  were  dangerous,  and 
that  the  proposed  increase  showed  the  existence  of  monarchical  designs 
on  the  part  of  the  administration.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
the  next  session  to  reduce  the  mUitary  establishment ;  and  the  opposi- 
tion introduced  Tarious  resolutions,  eyincing  their  hostility  to  the  admin- 
istration. The  public  press  became  also  the  vehicle  of  Tehement  attacks, 
particularly  upon  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Hamilton ;  and  party 
spirit,  from  day  to  day,  grew  stronger  throughout  the  country. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  of  office,  Washington  was  never- 
dieless  unanimously  re-elected  president,  March,  1793 ;  Mr.  Adams 
again  vice-president.  Beside  the  still  unsetded  condition  of  Indian  af- 
liurs,  this  term  of  Washington's  administration  was  embarrassed  by  new 
difficulties,  growing  out  of  the  French  revolution.  The  French  republic 
had  just  declared  war  against  England  and  Holland  ;  and  so  strong  in 
the  United  States  was  the  hatred  of  the  people  to  the  British,  and  so 
lively  their  sympathy  with  the  French,  that  the  opinion  was  entertained 
in  many  quarters  that  America  was  bound  by  every  consideration,  both 
of  gratitude  to  an  old  ally,  and  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  republican- 
ism, to  make  common  cause  with  France. 

Immediately  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  war,  Wash- 
ington convened  a  cabinet  council,  and  by  their  unanimous  advice,  issued 
a  pioclanuition,  enjoining  strict  neutrality  to  be  observed  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  toward  the  belligerant  powers,  April  22, 1793.  The 
opposition  (anti-federalist)  party,  through  the  press,  bitterly  inveighed 
against  this  proclamation,  denouncing  it  as  a  high-handed  assumption 
of  power  on  the  pan  of  the  president,  ^  a  royal  edict,"  evincing  his  mon- 
archical disposition,  and  also  as  dishonorable  and  ungrateful  toward 
France. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Mr.  Genet,  the  new  minister  appointed  by  the 
French  republic,  arrived  in  the  country,  with  the  object  of  engaging  the 
co-operation  of  the  United  States  against  England.  Misled  by  the  flat- 
tering reception  he  met  with  at  Charleston,  where  he  landed,  he  imme- 
diately began,  even  before  he  had  been  recognised  as  minister,  to  excite 
the  people  against  the  government ;  and  carried  his  audacity  so  far,  as  to 
set  at  defiance  the  proclamation  of  neutrality,  fitting  out  expeditions,  and 
giving  commissions  to  American  vessels  to  cruise  against  the  enemies 
of  France,  and  assuming  the  power  to  hold  admiralty  courts,  for  the  trial 
and  sale  of  prizes  thus  made.  In  these  measures  he  was  supported  bv 
the  opposition,  or  as  it  began  to  be  called,  the  demochatic  part^,  which 
now  lM»gan,  under  the  influence  of  the  French  minister,  and  m  mutation 
of  the  ([filiated  clubs  in  France,  to  form  democratic  societiesthroughout 
the  country. 
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Wasliiiigton  demanded  tbe  TecaQ  of  Mr,  Genet.  The  Frencli  gtmn- 
meut  complied,  and  iiatructed  hia  ancceasor  to  eipreaa  its  eolire  diaap- 
pxoval  of  Genet'a  conduct. 

When  eongreaa  aaaenbled  in  Decemb^  foUowing^  tbe  paoclamalion 
of  neutrality,  and  ^  conduct  of  Waahington  teiraxd  Geonet,  wese  ap- 
proved by  that  bodf,  aa  they  were  finally  by  Che  great  body  of  the 
nation. 

1794.  Congreaa  thia  year  paaaed  a  bill  pvoyiding  for  a  naval  force 
to  protect  American  commerce  againat  the  Algeiuaea.  The  alavB-trade 
was  likewise  prohibited. 

There  seemed  now  reaaon  to  apprehend  tbeneceaaisy  of  another  war 
with  England.  In  addition  to  severe  and  unjuat  commercial  ceatrictiana 
impoaed  by  that  government,  ahe  had  prooeeded  to  eaptore  and  coDdemn 
neutral  yeaaels  having  on  boaid  French  goodst  or  carrying  con  and  olber 
aimpliea  to  France.  In  anticipation  of  a  war,  congreaa  paaaed  aevteral 
bula— ^or  imposing  an  embargo ;  for  organizing  the  militin ;  and  for  m- 
creasing  the  standing  army.  Mje^whUe  infovmatioawaa  xeceiTed  that 
the  Britiah  government  was  disposed  to  redress  the  grievances  eom- 
idained  of,  and  amicably  adjust  all  difierencea.  John  Jay  waa  aceodl* 
mgly  nominated  and  approved  as  envoy  to  Gkeat  Britain. 

All  attempta  to  make  peace  wilh  the  Indiana  lum^g  foiled^  the  war 
waa  renewed.  General  Wayne  waa  appointed  to  succeed  Gcneml  St 
Clair.  On  the  20th  of  August,  he  gamed  a  decisive  victory  over  a  large 
body  of  the  Miamies,  and  then  proceeded  to  lay  waste  their  countiy. 
Thus  victory  prevented  a  geneonl  war  with  the  Six  Natiena  and  wkh 
the  tribea  northwest  of  the  Ohio. 

The  '<  Whiskey  Insurrection"  in  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  events  of 
this  year.  It  grew  out  of  the  duty  on  domeatio  spirita ;  this  tax  preaaed 
beaiily  on  the  inhabitanta  of  the  weat,  and  waa  besides  considered  un- 
just in  principle.  The  proclaauition  of  the  president  being  disreguded^ 
a  considerable  force  of  militia  (filieen  thousand  men),  under  Governor 
Lee  of  Maiyland,  was  ordered  out.  On  their  approach,  the  insurgenta 
laid  down  their  arma,  and  pionneed  aubmisaion  to  the  laws. 

1795.  Thia  year  Mr.  Jay  having  eonclnded  a  tzeaAy  of  amity,  eoo^ 
merce,  and  navigation,  with  Grfi^i  Britain,  the  sMiale  waa  eonvi^ed  to 
consider  it.    Meanwhile,  its  contents  hanng  been  disdosed,  the  most 
violent  opposition  was  made  to  it ;  public  meetings  were  held,  and  peti* 
tiona  against.it  were  sent  ffom  all  quarters  of  the  country.    The  parti- 
sans  of  France  and  the  enemies  of  England  denounced  it  in  the  most 
unmeaauied  terms.    The  objections  to  it  <*  were,  generally,  that  it  wealed 
reciprocity ;  tiiat  it  gave  up  all  compensation  for  negioea  carried  away 
contrary  to  the  tireaty^  of  peace^  and  for  the  detention  of  the  western 
posts  ;  that  it  contravened  the  Fsench  tareaty,  and  sacrificed  the  interest 
of  our  ally  to  that  of  Great  Britain ;  that  it  gave  up  in  aeveral  important 
instances  the  law  of  nations,  particularly  in  relation  to  fi»e  dliips  msking 
free  goods,  caaes  of  blockade,  and  contraband  of  war ;  that  it  impn^rly 
interfered  with  the  legislative  powers  of  congress  ......  and  that  the 

commercial  part  gave  few  advantages  to  the  United  Statea.*^  The 
treaty  was^owever,  ratified  by  the  aeante^and  aigned  by  the  president, 
August  14^795. 

«  Pfikiny  Civil  History  of  the  United  Statei. 
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'  In  October,  after  a  lofig  negotiatioii^  a  treaty  ^as  made  with  Spain, 
settling  some  questions  of  boundary,  and  acqtiirtng  for  the  United  States 
the  right  ef  navigating  the  Dilissietippi.  Treaties  were  sliro  eoneksled 
with  Algiers,  and  with  the  Indians  in  the  west. 

1796.  On  the  assembling  of  congress  this  year,  it  beeame  necessary 
to  make  appropriations  and  pass  resolutions  for  carrying  theee  treatiesr 
into  effect.  This  gave  occasion  for  a  new  display  of  hoitility  to  the 
British  tiPealy ;  and  it  was  only  iifWr  a'  debate  of  seVen  weeks,  that  the 
necessary  resc^utions  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  sjid  then  only 
by  a  majority  of  three.  Public  opinion  at  length  gradually  settled  ia 
lavor  of  this  treaty,  as  the  only  means  of  saving  tlw  cenntry  from  be^ 
coming  involved  in  the  waxs  of  the  French  revohittoa ;  and  hi  the  sequel 
H  proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  United  St«tes« 

The  close  of  the  second  term  of  Washington'e  administratiott  was  now 
approaehing.    Signifying  his  intentaon  to  retire  from  public  life,  the 
Father  of  his  oeuatry  took  occasion  to  issue  a  fwrmtM  mddreu  to  hie 
countiymea,  replete-  with  maxims  of  political  wisdom,  and  sentiments 
of  patriotism  end  virtue*    If  anything  in  this  moomparable  doeumeM 
may  be  signalioed,  wh^e  all  shoidd  be  prolbuhdly  weighed,  the  conclu- 
sion may  justly  ekim  sltentieaa :  '^  Of  aU  the  dispositions  sad  habite 
which  lead  to  political  prosperity,. hbuoiok  and  jiORALirv  are  indis* 
pensable  sq^ports  ......  Whatefer  may  be  conceded  to  the  inflnen«e 

of  refined  edvieatien  on  minds  of  pecnliax  atm^turs,  reason  and  experi- 
ence both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  natumal  merdt^can  prevail  in  excln* 
sion  of  rdigitnu  prme^.^  This  was  said,:  let  it  be  conssdeved^  at  a  time 
when  the  infidel  ^irii,  the  sneering  spirit,  of  French  atheism,  was  fash-* 
ionable,  almoei  the  prevailing  sj^int,  among  the  higher  dasses  tiirmigh*- 
oiit  the  land. 

The  personal  influence  of  Wa^ngton,  due  aiike  to  hi*'  wisdom^  hie 
virtues,  and  his  eminent  services,,  was  ef  the  utmost  importance  in-  the 
fimt  working,  of  the  new  government.  During  the  eight  years  of  lo»^ 
administration,  all  differences  with  foreign  nations  had  been  peaceably' 
settled,  except  these  wiAi  France ;  and  at  home  th^  Indian  iribeo  had 
been  pacified.  "  Public  and  private  cDeditwas  restored ;  ample  provis*^ 
ion  made  for  the  security  and  uhimaite  payment  oi  the  public  debt ; 
American  tonnage  bad  nearly  doubled ;  the  exports  had  increased  from 
ninetejBn  to  more  than  fifty-six  millions  of  doUfue ;  the  imports  in  about 
the  same  pn^H^rtioh  ;  and  the  amount  of  revenue  from  imposts  had  ex- 
ceeded the  most  sanguine  oalculatione."*  The  populasfcion  had  increased 
from  three  and  a  half  to  ^ye  millions  ;  and  agriculture  and  al)^  the  ibdns- 
ti^  interests  of  the  country  w^eie  in  a  flourishing  state. 

The  only  drawback  to  tlus  pictwre  of  ]»Qsperity  were  the  diffienltiee 
with  Fraace .  Discontented  at  the  neutral  policy  of  America,  the  French 
republic  continued  to  make  demands  upon  the  gratitude  oi  the  United 
States,  which  could  be  yielded  to  only  by  surreadering  the  right  of  self- 
govemmenU  Finding  all  attempts  to  iarvelve  America  in  its  wars  with 
Europe  ineffectual,  and  feeling  aggrieved  at  the  treaty  wtth  its  enemy^ 
the  Fnmeh  government  proceeded' to  retaliate,.by  adopting  certain. reso- 
Itttiitms  injurious  to  American  commerce,  under  the  opevation  of  which^ 
moieovviy  several  hundred  Ameiieair  vmeeb- were  seised  and  eelifis- 

•Pitkin. 
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cated.  JH8t  before  Ida  retireriient  from  office,  Washington  had  recalled 
Bifr.  Monroe,  and  despatched  Mr.  Charies  Cotesworth  Pinckney  to 
Fraoee,  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  to  settle  the  difficulties  between  the 
two  nations. 

Sudi  was  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  Washington's  ad- 
ministration. 

m 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1797,  John  Adams  became  president.  The 
French  republic  refusing  to  receive  Mr.  Pinckney ;  a  subsequent  mis- 
sion extraordinary  to  that  government  having  also  totally  failed ;  and 
spoliations  i:q>oa  American  commerce  continually  increasing ;  congress 
bsgan  to  adopt  vigorous  measures  for  defence  and  retahation.  The 
treaties  with  France  were  declared  no  longer  obligatory  on  the  United 
States  ;  an  army  was  raised  ;  and  Washington  was  appointed  comman- 
der-in-chief. Several  engagements  at  sea  took  place  between  French 
and  American  vessels.  The  French  government  now  signified  indi- 
rectly a  willingness  to  ^eat,  and  envojfs  were  again  sent  from  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Before  their  arrival,  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Bmmaire 
(November  10,  1799)  had  taken  place  ;  the  directorial  government  was 
overthrown,  and  Bonaparte  was  at  the  head  of  affiurs  as  first  consul. 
This  event  changed  the  pdicy  of  the  -French  government ;  negotiations 
were  commenced,  and-  a  treaty  was  concluded  ^ptember  30,  1800. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  died  Gborob  Wasrinoton,  mourned 
by  the  nation  as  no  odier  man  was  ever  mourned  by  any  people.  There 
have  been  great  men  superior  perhaps  to  him  in  particular  qualities  and 
endowments ;  but  in  the  perfect  proportion  and  harmony  of  all  the  quali- 
ties of  his  nature,  intellectual  and  moral,  in  ^e  entireness  and  unity  of 
his  character,  he  is  distinguished  above  all  the  great  men  whom  history 
presents  to  our  oonten^lalion.  In  this  consisted  the  secret  of  the  re- 
pose, dignity,  and  grandeur,  that  through  his  whole  life  made  so  strong 
an  impressi^Mi  upon  all  who  approached  him,  and  gave  him  such  power 
over  them. 

Party  spirit  ran  high  during  Mr.  Adsms's  administration.  Its  meas- 
ures were  violently  sesailed  by  the  opposition,  particularly  the  "  alien*' 
and  ''  sedition"  laws :  by  the  former  of  which,  any  alien  considered  dan- 
gerous might  be  ordered  to  depart  from  the  country ;  and  by  die  latter, 
combinations  to  oppose  the  government,  libellous  publications,  ^c,  were 
made  penal.  The  unpopularity  of  these  and  some  other  measures  gave 
great  strength  to  the  democratic  party,  and  defeated  the  re-election  of 
Mr.  Adams^ 

On  the  4th  of  Maroh,  1801,  Thomas  JsFrBRsoN  succeeded  Mr.  Ad- 
anis  as  president  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  next  session  of  congress,  several  of  the  most  important  acts 
of  the  preceding  period  were  repealed,  particularly  those  imposing  inter- 
nal taxes,  and  reorganizing  the  United  States  courts. 

Among  the  most  important  events  of  this  period  was  the  purchase  of 
Louinana  from  the  French  for  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Jefierson's  term  of  office  expiring,  he  was  re-elected,  and  com- 
menced a  second  term,  March.  4,  1805.  The  same  year  a  war,  which 
had  been  carried  on  for  seiveral  years  with  Tripoli,  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  treaty  of  peace. 
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The  €loee  of  the  year  1806  is  marked  by  the  explosion  of  Aaron 
Burt's  plot  for  revolationizing  the  western  and  southwestern  territory. 
This  ambitious  and  unprincipled  man  was  engaged  in  the  western  conn- 
try  ostensibly  with  the  purpose  of  settling  a  tract  of  country  on  the 
Washita,  in  Louisiana ;  but  the  nature  of  his  preparations,  the  character 
of  the  men  he  was  collecting,  &c.,  excited  suspicions — which  Ae  in- 
discreet disclosures  of  some  of  his  associates  confirmed — that  his  real 
object  was  to  seize  New  Orleans,  and  establish  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  new  empire  in  the  southwestern  territory  of  the  United  States  ;  or, 
failing  that,  in  Mexico.  He  was  seized  and  brought  to  trial  the  next 
year,  but  no  overt  act  being  in  proof  against  him,  he  was  discharged. 
He  was,  however,  generally  believed  to  be  guilty ;  apd  under  the  odium 
thus  incurred,  joined  with  that  which  attached  to  him  for  his  murderous 
duel  with  General  Hamilton  in  1804,  he  sunk  to  abject  contempt  and 
wretchedness. 

The  interests  of  the  United  States  were  now  becoming  complicated 
with  policy  of  the  beUigerant  powers  of  Europe.  The  peace  of  «A.miens 
(a.  d.  180^)  gave  but  a  short  repose  from  war;  hostilities  were  soon 
renewed  between  France  and  England,  and  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
became  involved  in  thesa.  The  United  States  maintained  a  strict  neu- 
trality, and  engaged  in  an  extensive  and  profitable  carrying^trade. 

But  in  1806,  the  English  government,  by  an  ordttr  of  council^  declared 
the  blockade  oif  all  the  ports  and  rivers  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest.  Napo- 
leon retaliated  by  the  famous  " Berlin  decree"  declaring  all  the  British 
islands  in  a  state  of  blockade.  This  was  met  by  anod^er  British  order 
of  council,  prohibiting  all  coasting-trade  with  France. 

While  these  measures,  which  were  partly  in  contravention  of  the  law 
4si  nations,  operated  very  injuriously  upon  the  commerce  of  America, 
and  tended  to  embroil  her  with  both  the  beUigerant  powers,  an  old  diffi- 
culty with  England  was  aggravated  by  a  special  outrage.  Great  Britain 
had  always  claimed  the  right  of  searching  American  vessels,  and  of 
impressing  from  them  native-bom  British  subjects.  They  had  also  im- 
pressed some  thousands  of  American  seamen,  under  the  pretext  that 
they  were  British  born.  In  this  course  the  English  government  per- 
sisted in  siHte  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  United  States.  In  June,  1807, 
Commodore  Barron,  commanding  the  American  frigate  Chesapeake,  re- 
fusing to  deliver  three  men  claimed  by  the  British,  the  Chesapeake  was 
attacked  by  the  British  frigate  Leopard  ofiT  the  capes  of  Virginia,  very 
BHich  injured  and  crippled,  and  the  men  in  question  forcibly  taken  away. 

The  public  mind  was  greatly  exasperated  by  this  outrage.  The  pres- 
ident, by  proclamation,  ordered  all  British  armed  vessels  off  the  waters 
of  the  United  States,  until  satisfaction  should  be  made,  which  the  Amer- 
ican minister,  Mr.  Monroe,  was  instructed  to  demand  forthwith,  as  well 
as  security  against  future  impressments  from  American  vessels.  The 
British  government  declined  to  treat  concerning  the  general  question  of 
search  and  impressment^  but  sent  a  special  envoy  to  the  United  States, 
to  settle  the  particular  injury  in  the  case  of  the -Chesapeake.  Mr.  Rose 
was  instructed,  however,  not  to  treat  until  the  president's  proclamation 
was  revoked.  This  being  refused,  the  matter  rested ;  and  was  not 
finally  adjusted  until  four  years  later,  when  satisfactory  reparation  was 
made  by  the  British  government 
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Meaatime,  on  tlie  17th  of  December,  1807,  Bontpaite,  in  retaliaCioa 
tor  the  Qntisb  order  in  council,  issued  '*  tha  Milan  deerw!,**  declaring 
every  vessel  denationalized  that  should  submit  to  search  by  the  British, 
and  every  vessel  a  good  prize  taken  sailing  to  or  from  Great  Britain  or 
its  colonics,  or  any  place  occupied  by  British  trdope. 

The  embargo  failing  to  compel  the  belligerant  powers  to  revoke  meas- 
ures so  injurious  to  American  commerce,  and  so  subversive  of  the  rights 
of  neutrals,  it  was  repealed  on  the  1st  of  March,  1809,  and  a  law  paaH»ed 
prohibiting  ail  trade  and  intercourse  with  France  and  England. 


Mr.  Jefferson  declining  a  re-^ectioii,  was  succeeded,  March  4, 1809, 

by  Ji.ME8  MADISON. 

The  state  of  the  country  was  gloomy.  Her  oonnnerce  was  malfenng 
both  from  foreign  and  dofpestio  restrictions ;  and  it  seemed  that  she  must 
indefinitely  submit  to  this  condition  of  things,  or  make  war  with  the 
belligerants. 

In  passing  the  non-inierc^urse  ad  of  March  1,  coiigreea  had  empow- 
ered the  president  to  repeal  it  by  proclamataon  in  regard  to  either  oif  the 
hostile  parties  revoking  their  edicts.  The  Britiah  minister  at  Washing- 
ton engaged  for  his  government  the  repeal  of  the  orders  of  oonnciU  so 
far  as  uie  United  States  were  copcemed.  The  president  accordingly 
notified  the  renewal  of  commercial  ioterooune  with  Great  Britain.  But 
the  English  government  disavowed  the  engagement  of  its  minister,  and 
non-intercourse  was  again  proclaimed. 

On  the  23d  of  March»  1810,  Napoleon  retaliated  the  non-interoonrae 
act  of  congress  by  issuing  the  "  RambouiUei  decree^^ — oardering  all  Tee- 
sels  arriving  in  French  ports>  or  the  ports  of  countries  occupied  by 
French  troops,  to  be  seized  and  condemned.    On  the  Ist  of  May,  co»- 

Sess  passed  an  act  excluding  British  and  French  armed  vessels  from 
e  waters  of  the  United  States^-with  a  provision  for  lenewii^  inter- 
course with  whichever  nation  should  within  a  given  time  cease  to  violate 
the  commercial  rights  of  neutral  natipns.  In  consequence  of  this  acl^ 
the  French  decrees  were  revoked,  and  intercoarse  with  France  was 
renewed. 

It  had  been  made  a  condition  on  Uie  part  of  the  Ftonch  govemment, 
in  revoking  its  decrees,  that  the  Engliah  orders  of  oouncU  shonid  be 
also  revoked.  But  England,  affecting  to  question  the  &ct  of  the  actual 
revocation  of  the  French  decrees,  continued  to  enforce  its  orders*  sla^ 
tioning  vessels*pf- war  just  out  the.  Wbovs-of  the  United  States,  searchiag, 
and  in  many  instances  capturing  and  condemning  Asaerican  merchant- 
yessels.  In  the  per^  between  1803  and  the  close  of  161 1»  nine  hui^ 
dred  American  vessels  had  been  thus  captured. 

On  the  3d  of  April,  1812,  an  act  was  passed  by  congress  laying  aa 
emhargo  for  ninety  days  on  ^  all  vessels  within  the  jurisdiction  cf  the 
United  States.    And  on  the  4th  of  Jufie  following,  waa  was  dbolarsd 
against  Great  Britain.    The  grounds,  of  war  alleged  were  the  impress 
nent  of  American  seamen,  and  the  violation  of  neutral  rights. 

The  feeling  of  the  ns^tion  was  by  no  means  unanimous  in  favor  of  the 
war.  It  was  protested  against  by  a  strong  minority  in  congress^  as  mi* 
necessary,  impolitic,  and  immoral  i  and  was  generally  condemned  bjr 
the  federal  party  throughout  the  country. 
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Thus  die  Uaited  StatBi  were  agam  at  wmr  widi  E&ij^laiid.  The  eeii* 
teat  kated  for  nearly  Uuree  yeara.  The  limita  of  thia  hiatoiy  forbid  aay- 
ijbing  bill  a  alight  aketch  oi  ita  eventa. 

la  the  campaign  of  1812,  nothing  of  any  importance  waa  aehieved 
by  land.  The  inraaion  of  Canada  waa  jdanned  :  foreea  were  drawn  to 
the  northern  frontieitof  the  Union,  and  naral  preparationa  made  upoa 
the  lakea^  No  footing  waa,  however,  gained  in  the  Britiah  territoiy ;  on 
the  contrary*  Detioit  and  all  the  foria  wod  gamaona  in-  Michigan  fell  into 
the  handa  of  the  Britiah,  together  with  a  conaiderable  force  under  the 
^ioniniaad  of  General  Hull,  who  aiurendered  without  a  battle,  August 
19 ;  and  the  Americana  were  repulsed  in  an  attack  on  Queenstawm^  and 
obliged  to  aurender,  October  18. 

Birt  «n  the  ocean  the  Ajtterican  anna  were  more  aucoeaaM.  The 
seriea  of  btilliant  naval  yictohea  which  diadngqiahed  the  war  wea  com* 
Sieneed  by  the  capture  of  the  Britiah  frigate  Gutrrwre  by  the  CoMtUuf* 
4fM,  Captain  laaao  Hull,  August  10.  Thia  waa  followed  (August  13) 
by  the  eapture  of  the  AUtt  by  the  Esfm^  Captain  Porter ;  of  the  Frolic 
by  the  Wasp  (October  17) ;  of  the  Mac^onio^  by  the  tfwUsd  States^ 
<>Mnmodiare  Decatur  (October  35) ;  and  of  the  Jaca  by  the  C<mnUulum^ 
them  commanded  by  Commodore  Basnlwidge. 

.  On  the  4lk  of  Mafch,  1813,  Mt.  Madiaon  waa  re-elected  preai* 
dent. 

.  The  military  opeiatiMa  of  this  year  extmded  along  the  whole  line 
•f  the  northern  firoallier«  The  Americana  were  aignally  defeated  at 
Fremehuwi^  by  a  body  of  Britirii  and  Indiana,  and  five  hundred  men 
made  priaoneacf ,  who  were  nearly  all  masaacred  by  the  Indians  after 
their  surrender.  York  (now  Toronto),  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada, 
waa  taken  by  the  Americii^  urith  a  large  quantity  of  military  sterea. 

On  the  lat  of  Jtme,  this  year,  the  American  navy  auffered  a  aevera 
loaa  lu  the  eaj^tiire  of  the  frigate  CA#«apMiU,  Captain  Lawrence,  by  the 
Britiah  ftigate  Skannom*  In  the  engagement,  Captain  Lawrence  and 
•evenl  Iwave  (^ieera  were  killed.  Thia  waa  IbUowed  (August  14)  by 
the  loas  of  the  Argus. 

These  losses  were  connterbalanoed  by  the'  capture  of  the^Britiah  brig 
B09er  by  the  Enisrprissy  on  the  5th  of  September,  and  by  a  brilliant 
victory  gained  (September  10)  by  the  fleet  on  Lake  Erie,  under  the 
command  of  Commodore  Perty.  This  made  the  Americana  maaters  of 
the  lake,  and  opened  the  way  to  betroit,  which  waa  soon  after  taken ; 
ita  ftiU  being  preceded  by  the  battle  of  the  Tkamesi,  in  which  the  Brxdah 
and  Indian  forces,  under  the  coomand  of  Choral  Proctor,  were  totally 
defeated  by  General  Hareuou.  This  •victory  had  the  effect  of  putting 
en  end  to  the  Indian  wav  in  the  nonkweot,and  of  giving  secnri^tothat 
ftontier. 

The  invasion  of  Canada  waa  again  attempted  |  but  unexpected  ciiw 
cnmatancea  concurred  to  diaanrange  the  plan  of  operationa,  and  at  length 
the  northern  army  went  into  winter-quartera,  without  having  effected 
anything  toward  tae  aooompliahment  <xf  the  object.  High  ezpectationa 
had  been  fbrmed  of  the  auccess  of  this  campaigi^  and  the  public  disap- 
pointment was  pfoportionably  great. 

At  the  aonth,  the  Creek  Indiana,  instigated  by  the  Britiah^  had  taken 
Sf  anna  against  the  United  StatiMi  and  a  aangainaiy  war  waa  carried  on 
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m  that  quarter  doring  the  year  1813,  and  imtil  in  the  gummer  of  1614, 
when  Gfeneral  Jackson,  having  reduced  the  enemy  in  several  engage- 
ments, at  length  inflicted  upon  them  an  almost  exterminating  defeat  at 
Horseshoe  Bend,  The  remnant  o{  the  tribe  submitted,  and  the  war  was 
at  an  end.  General  Jackson  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  forces  at  New  Orleans. 

In  the  spring  of  1 814,  the  American  frigate  Essex  was  captm«d  by  a 
superior  British  force  in  the  bay  of  Valparaiso.  Bat  about  the  same 
time,  the  British  brigs  Epervier  and  Reindeer  were  captured,  the  former 
by  the  United  States  sloop-of-war  Peacock,  the  latter  by  the  sloop 
Wasp. 

After  some  ineffectual  movements  at  the  north  by  General  Wilkinson, 
little  wa»  attempted  by  either  nation  until  midsummer,  when  the  British 
government,  freed  from  the  burden  of  the  European  war  by  the  abdica* 
tion  of  Napoleon,  augmented  their  armies  in  America  by  the  addition 
of  fourteen  thousand  of  the  veteran  troops  of  Wellington,  and  at  the 
same  time  sent  a  strong  naval  force  to  blockade  the  harbors,  and  ravage 
the  towns  xnpoa  the  coast. 

On  the  sid  of  July,  General  Brown  crossed  the  Niagara  river  from 
Buffalo,  and  took  the  British  fort  Erie  ;  and  on  the  4th,  after  an  obsti- 
nate and  bloody  engagement,  gained  a  victory  over  the  British  at  CAsjop^ 
wa.  On  the  25th,  was  fought  the  battle  of  BridgeuxUer^  near  the  fidlk 
of  Niagara^  one  of  the  most  bloody  battles  of  modem  times.  The  Brit- 
ish force  amounted  to  nearly  ^y^  thousand  men ;  the  American  was  one 
third  less.  The  loss  of  the  English  was  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  ;  of  the  Americans,  eight  hundred  and  sixty.  The  Americans 
were  left  in  possession  of  the  field. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  a  large  British  fleet  arrived  in  ^  Ches- 
apeake bay.  Six  thousand  men,  under  the  conmiand  of  General  Robs, 
landed  and  proceeded  to  Washington,  burnt  the  capitol,  Uie  presideB^s 
house,  and  the  buildings  of  the  executive  departments ;  and  then  by 
rapid  marches  retired  to  the  ships,  having  lost  about  one  thousand  men 
in  the  expedition. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  an  attack  was  made  on  Baltimore ;  but 
the  place  was  so  gallantly  defended  by  militia  and  the  inhabitants,  thai 
the  enemy  abandoned  the  attempt.  General  Ross,  the  conunander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  forces,  was  among  the  killed. 

While  the  English  were  thus  repulsed  from  Baltimore,  signal  suoceea 
attended  the  American  arms  at  the  north.  The  naval  force  of  the  ene- 
my on  Lake  Champlain  was  annihilated  by  Commodore  M'Donough. 
The  engagement  took  place  off  Plattsburgh ;  and  while  it  was  raging, 
Sir  George  Provost,  with  a  force  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  commcnaced 
an  assault  on  the  American  works  at  Plattsburgh  :  but  he  met  with  such 
a  destructive  fire  from  the  Americans  under  General  Macomb,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  twenty-five  hundred  men,  aban- 
doning his  miUtary  stores,  his  sick  and  wounded. 

The  close  of  the  year  1814  is  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  coun- 
try on  account  of  the  celebrated  Hartford  conmrntion.  The  federal 
party,  as  has  been  said,  was  from  the  first  opposed  to  the  war,  aa 
unjust  and  impolitic.  The  oj^Nwition  was  piurticularly  strong  in  the 
Mew  England  states.    As  the  war  advanced,  the  on-position  became 
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itUl  flaore  decided^  snd  aerious  apprehenmons  were  expressed  that  the 
measures  of  the  general  government  would  involve  the  country  in  ruin. 
The  opposition  was  aggravated  by  a  misunderstanding  betweeh  the  gov- 
ernors of  those  states  and  the  president  in  relation  to  the  requisitions 
made  by  the  latter  for  the  militia  to  be  placed  under  the  command  of 
officers  of  his  appointment.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Con- 
liecticut,  were  at  this  time  unprotected  by  any  national  troops  against 
the  enemy's  forces  hoveling  on  the  coast. 

In  this  state  of  things,  a  convention  of  delegates  from  the  New  Eng- 
land states  met  at  Hartford  on  the  15th  of  December,  1814 ;  and  after  a 
sessioa  of  three  weeks,  published  a  statement  of  grievances,  and  recom- 
mendations for  redress.  *'  The  convention  recommended — 1 .  That  the 
states  they  represent  take  measures  to  protect  their  citizens  from  *  forcible 
drafts,  conscriptions,  or  impressments,  not  authorized  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States ;'  2.  That  an  earnest  applicauon  be  made  to 
the  government  of  Jhe  United  States,  requesting  their  consent  to  some 
arrangement,  whereby  the  states  separately,  or  in  concert,  nlay  assume 
upon  themselves  the  defence  of  their  territory  against  the  enemy,  and 
that  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  taxes  collected  within  the  states  be  ap« 
propriated  to  this  object ;  3.  That  the  several  governors  be  authorized 
by  law  to  employ  the  military  force  under  their  command  in  assisting 
any  state  requesting  it  to  repel  the  invasions  of  the  public  enemy  ;  4 
That  several  amendments  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  cal- 
culated in  their  view  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  evils  of  which  they 

complain,  be  proposed  by  the  states  they  represent  for  Sjdoption ; 

5.  Lastly,  that  if  the  application  of  these  states  to  the  government  of 
the  United  States  should  be  unsuccessful,  and  peace  should  not  be  con- 
cluded, and  the  defence  of  these  states  be  still  neglected,  it  would,  in 
their  opinion,  be  expedient  for  the  legislatures  of  &e  several  states  to 
appoint  delegates  to  another  convention,  to  meet  at  Boston,  in  June, 
with  such  powers  as  the  exigency  of  a  crisis  so  momentous  may  re- 
quire. 

"  The  effect  upon  the  public  mind  in  the  aggrieved  states  was  alike 

seasonable  and  salutary served  greatly  to  allay  the  passions,  and 

to  inspire  confidence  and  hope.  Nor  was  the  influence  of  this  body 
upon  the  national  councils  less  perceptible.  Within  three  weeks  afler 
the  adjournment  of  the  convention,  and  the  publication  of  their  report, 
an  act  passed  both  houses  of  the  national  legislature,  and  received  the 
signature  of  the  president,  authorizing  and  requiring  him  to  '  receive 
into  the  service  of  the  United  States  any  corps  of  troops  which  may 
have  been  or  may  be  raised,  organized,  and  officered,  under  the  author- 
ity of  any  of  the  states,'  to  be  '  employed  in  the  state  raising  the  same, 
or  an  adjoining  state,  and  not  elsewhere,  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
executive  of  the  state  raising  the  same.'  Before  the  commissioners  who 
wore  sent  to  confer  with  the  government  could  reach  Washington,  a  bill 
passed  the  senate,  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  and  militia 
already  called  into  service  under  the  authority  of  the  states.  The  arri- 
val of  the  trea^  of  peace,  at  this  juncture,  arrested  all  further  proceed- 
ings."* 

While  the  Hartford  convention  was  in  session,  on  the  24th  of  De- 

*  Holmea'fl  Annals. 
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eemb0T,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  s^paed  at  Ghent.  But  befiire  its  aimal, 
tlw  last  and  most  memorable  battle  of  the  war  wae  fought  at  Ntm  Or^ 
leans.  Oa  the  8th  of  Jaouaij,  1815,  the  Americaa  forces,  amoonting  to 
abouEt  six  thauscmd^  chiefly  militia,  undar  the  oommaiid  of  General  Jack* 
80D»  intrenched  before  the  city,  were  attacked  hy  fifteen  thousand  Britisk 
troops,  commadded  by  Sir  Edward  Packenhaa.  After  three  chargea, 
in  which  they  were  swept  down  with  incredible  slaughter,  the  British 
fled  in  confusion,  leaving  their  dead  and  womded  on  &e  field  of  battle. 
General  Packenham  was  kiAed  while  rallying  his  troops  to  the  second 
charge;  General  Gibbs,  who  succeeded  in  command,  fell  mortallf 
wounded  in  the  third  charge.  The  loss  of  the  British  in  killed  wae 
seven  hundred ;  in  wounded,  fefwrUen  htmdred ;  in  prisoners,  five  Atm- 
dred :  in  all,  ttpeniy-sig  hundred.  The  Americans  lost  seven  killed  and 
sue  wounded. 

The  joy  excited  by  this  Tictory  was  merged  in  the  still  livelier  jor 
with  which  the  news  of  the  treaty  of  peace  was  soon  after  recei^sd. 
On  the  17th  of  February,  the  treaty  wss  ratified  by  ^e  president  and 
senate.  This  treaty  made  no  allusion  to  the  causes  of  the  wsr,  snd  se^ 
tied  none  of  the  matters  in  dispute,  and  for  which  it  was  professedly 
declared.  All  parties,  however,  welcomed  the  return  of  peace.  At  a 
subsequent  convention,  signed  by  plenipotentiaries  of  the  two  comtries 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  various  articles  for  the  regulation  of  com- 
merce between  England  and  the  United  States  were  adopted. 

Before  the  expiration  of  the  time,  within  vHuch,  by  the  treaty,  afl 
vessels  taken  by  either  party  were  to  beheld  good  prizes,  seveni  en- 
gagements  at  sea  were  fought,  and  several-  captures  made.  Among 
them  the  Aoisrioan  frigate  President  was  captured  by  a  British  squad* 
ion  ;  and  the  British  ships  Cyaney  Levant^  wad  Penguin^  were  taken  by 
•the  Amerieans* 

At  the  next  session  of  congress,  a  bill  was  passed  incorpo;rating  die 
"  bank  of  the  United  Stales"  with  a  capital  of  thir^-five  nullions  of  dol- 
lars. The  charter  was  to  continue  in  force  until  the  3d  of  March,  1836. 
This  measure  was  the  subject  of  a  very  earnest  and  protracted  debate, 
both  as  to  its  constitutionality,  and  aa  to  the  prinoijies  on  which  the 
bank  should  be  established* 

Mr.  Madison  was  succeeded  in  the  ofllce  of  president  by  Jaxbo 
MoNROB,  March  4,  1817. 

The  country  was  now  at  peace,  but  its  condition  was  by  no  means 
prosperous.  Commerce  had  sot  yet  revived,  and  the  manufactures 
which  had  been  carried  on  during  the  war  were  entirely  broken  down 
by  the  mflux  of  foreign  merohandise. 

In  1818,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Seminolea  and  the  United 
States^  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  some  Indians  from  lands  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Creeks  is  1814.  The  Indians  were  entiiely 
subdued  by  General  Jackson. 

In  1819,  another  convention  was  made  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  granting  to  AoiMoan  citizens  the  right  to  fish  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland ;  establishing  a  portion  of  the  northern  bounds^ 
ry ;  and  extending  for  ten  yearn  longer  tne  commercial  conventioii  con- 
cluded four  years  before. 
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A  treatj"  wm  alio  this  jext  conelud^d  whh  Spain,  by  wkich  East 
and  West  Florida,  with  ^  ialands  adjacent,  were  ceded  to  the  United 
States. 

On  the  4^  of  March,  1821,  Mr.  Monroe  was  nnanimouely  elected  to 
•  second  term  of  office.  Much  lesa  unanimity,  however,  was  displayed 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  next  congress.  Some  important  commercial 
acta  were  pasted  ;  reTointionary  soldiers  were  provided  for  by  pensions ; 
and  the  ratio  of  popuiation  and  representation  fixed  at  one  representa- 
tsfe  to  foity  thousand  inhid>ftants. 

The  year  16S4  is  signalised  in  the  annak  of  the  country  by  a  visit 
fipom  La  Payette,  the  friend  and  companionriD-arms  of  Washington,  to 
whose  services  in  the  dark  day  of  the  revolutionaiy  war  the  nation 
owed  BO  much.  He  passed  aboiil  a  year  in  the  country,  visiting  every 
part  of  it,  and  receiving  everywhere  the  most  enthusiastic  tokens  of 
homage  and  gratitude.  He  returned  to  his  own  country  in  a  national 
frigate  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  named,  in  honor  of  him,  the  Brai^ 
dymne — the  name  of  the  battle  in  which  he  was  wounded  nearly  fifty 
years  before.  During  his  visit,  congress  appropriated  two  hundred 
thousand  doUars,  and  a  township  of  land  in  Florida,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  eminent  services. 

Mr.  Monroe  retired  from  office  with  the  respect  and  good  will  of  all 
parties.  Hie  administration  of  affairs,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  had 
been  nninfiuenced  by  party  spirit,  and  characterized  by  uprightnesB, 
prudence,  aad  good  sense.  The  cotmtry  was  everywhere  peaceM  and 
prosperous. 

No  choice  of  a  sueceasor  to  Mr.  Monroe  having  been  made  by  the 
electors,  the  choice  devolved  upon  the  house  of  representatives. 

On  the  4th  of  Marcli,  1929,  John  Quiwot  Adahs  was  inaugurated 
president  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  noticeable  events  during  this  administration,  the  first  to 
be  mentioned  is  a  controversy  between  the  general  government  and  the 
executive  of  Georgia,  in  relaUon  to  certain  hmde  held  by  the  Oherokeed 
and  Creeks  in  that  state.  The  general  government  had  agreed  to  ex-r 
tinguish,  for  the  benefit  of  Georgia,  the  Indian  title  to  those  lands — 
**  whenever  it  could  be  peaceably  done,  upon  reasonable  terms.*'  But 
the  Cr^ks,  at  a  uatiooeji  council,  refused  to  alienate  their  territory.  Af« 
ter  the  council  had  broken  up,  and  a  minority  of  the  chiefs  had  departed^ 
a  few  who  remained  were  induced  to  make  a  treaty,  ceding  the  lands 
in  qoesnoa  to  the  United  States.  This  treaty  was  repudiated  by  the 
Creek  nation.  But  the  governor  of  Georgia  determined  to  act  upon  it 
as  valid.  To  prevent  a  war,  the  p^eAident  ordered  General  Gaines  to 
repair  to  the  Creek  couotiy,  for  the  protection  of  the  Indiana ;  and  di- 
rected Governor  Troup  of  Georgia  to  siispeod  his  intended  measures. 
Congress  i^i^proved  the  courses  of  the  president ;  and  at  length  a  treaty 
was  formed  with  the  Creeka,  whieli  gave  sa^alaction  to  all  parties  exy 
cept  the  state  of  Georgia. 

'  The  fiftieth  aanivecaary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (July  4, 
,1826)  was  rendered  memorable  by  the  death  of  ex-presidents  Adjucs 
and  Jefferson. 

The  most  important  among  the  measures  which  occupied  the  first 
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■essioa  of  the  twentieth  oongrese,  wms  the  Tension  of  the  tart^,  with  a 
Tiew  to  afford  protection  to  American  manufactures.  The  principle  oi 
a  protective  tariff  was  warmly  opposed  by  the  south,  and  by  a  \9Tg^ 
portion  of  the  commercial  body  at  the  north ;  while  the  detaUs  of  the 
bill  which  was  passed  were  far  from  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  pro* 
tection. 

Daring  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  the  moet  absorin 
ing  subject  of  pubUc  interest  was  the  approaching  election ;  and  never 
before  had  party  spirit  displayed  itself  in  such  vimlent  and  unjustifiaUs 
attacks  upon  private  life  and  character.  Mr.  Adams  was  defeated.  Da- 
ring his  administration  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  had  incressed 
lo  an  unexampled  height.  Agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
were  everywhere  flourishing.  The  puUic  debt,  which  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  amounted  tp  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollan, 
was  almost  extinguished.  The  annual  revenue  largely  exceeded  the 
demands  of  government ;  and  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Adams's  term,  there 
was  a  surplus  of  more  than  five  millions  in  the  treasury. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1829,  Andrew  Ja€kson  was  inangorated  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States. 

The  new  president  signalised  his  aecessiim  to  office  by  a  sweeping 
removal  from  office  of  the  functionaries  of  the  general  government  ap- 
pointed by  his  predecessors.  Besides  the  principal  officers  of  the  trees- 
nry,  marshals,  district  attorneys,  revenue  and  land  officers,  neariy  five 
hundred  postmasters  were  removed  from  office.  During  Mr.  Adams's 
administration  there  were  but  two  removals,  both  for  cause.* 

Among  the  most  important  measures  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  twenty-first  congress,  were,  the  modification  of  the  tariff ;  Indian 
affairs  ;  internal  ia^>rovements  ;  and  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
United  States  bank. 

It  was  not  until  1882  that  a  memorial  came  before  congress  for  a  re. 
news]  of  the  charter  of  the  United  States  bank.  A  bill  to  that  effect  passed 
both  houses  of  congress ;  but  on  the  10th  of  July  it  was  retained  by  the 
president  with  objections. 

The  policy  of  making  a|^ropriations  for  intertud  improvmMuU  was 
adopted  during  Mr.  Jefferson's  term  of  office,  and  had  continued  through 
all  the  succeeding  administrations.  To  this  policy  General  Jackson 
was  opposed,  and  accordingly  returned,  with  his  veto,  several  bills  ma* 
lung  such  appropriations.  , 

In  1832,  the  hostility  of  the  south  to  the  protective  tariff  assumed  in 
South  Carolina  an  attitude  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country.  A 
convention  of  delegates  assoilzied  at  Columbia,  November  24 ;  pro- 
nounced the  acts  of  congress  imposing  duties  for  protection  unoonstita- 
tional,  and  of  no  binding  force  in  that  state  ;  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  state  legislature  to  pass  laws  to  prevent  the  payment  or  enforcement 
of  such  duties.  The  remedy  thus  proposed  received  the  name  of  nuUi* 
fication, 

Ptesident  Jackson  immediately  issued  a  procUunatioQ,  containing  an 

*  Washington  removed  from  office  Atiw ;  John  Adama,  ttn ;  Jefferson,  1hiriy''iMM  ; 
Madison,  five ;  Monroe,  utile ;  making,  with  the  two  removed  by  John  Q.  Adamsi 
•Mwn^y/Mtr  la  fdL 
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adniirable  expoeition  of  the  principles  and  powers  of  the  general  gov- 
emment,  and  expressing  a  firm  determinatiott  to  maintain  the  laws. 
This  only  increased  the  exasperation  in  South  Carolina :  the  governor 
of  the  state,  bj  the  authori^  of  the  legislature,  issued  a  counter-procla- 
matioD^  urging  the  people  to  be  faithful  to  their  primary  allegiance  to  the 
state,  and  to  resist  the  general  government  in  any  attempt  to  enforce  the 
tariff  laws,  General  orders  were  also  issued  to  raise  volunteers  for  re- 
pelling invasion,  and  supporting  the  rights  of  the  state. 

General  Jackson  hereupon  addressed  a  message  to  congress,  recom- 
mending such  measures  as  would  enable  the  executive  to  suppress  the 
spirit  of  insubordination,  and  sustain  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
.  Everything  thus  betokened  a  civil  war.  But  an  appeal  to  South 
Carolina  by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  and  the  passage  of  a  bill 
modifying  the  tariff  (introduced  by  Henry  Clay,  and  commonly  known 
as  the  ^*  compromise  act*'),  joined  with  the  manifestation  of  firmness 
and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  executive,  served  to  allay  the  ferment  in 
South  Carolina,  and  lead  to  a  repeal  of  the  nullifying  ordinances. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1893,  Andrew  Jackson  entered  on  a  second 
tens  of  office. 

The  charter  of  the  United  States  bank  being  about  to  expire,  ^e 
president,  who  had  before  expressed  to  congress  his  doubts  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  continuing  that  institution  the  depositary  of  the  funds  of  the 
United  States,  directed  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Duane,  to 
remove  the  government  *^  depositee"  from  the  bank.  This  Mr.  Duane 
declined  to  do.  He  was  immediately  removed  from  office  by  the  presi- 
dent i  and  Mr.  Taney  was  appointed  in  his  place,  by  whom  the  depos- 
iles  were  removed,  and  placed  in  the  custody  of  several  state  banks. 
This  measure  was  strongly  censured  by  a  resolution  which  passed  the 
senate,  June  9,  1834. 

The  Gountry  was  now  disturbed  with  serious  apprehensions  of  a  col- 
lision with  France.  By  a  treaty,  negotiated  in  1831 ,  by  Mr.  Rives,  the 
French  government  had  agreed  to  make  indemnity  for  spoliations  com- 
mitted on  American  commerce  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon  ;  but  it  had 
failed  to  fulfil  its  stipulations.  In  December,  1834,  the  president  rec- 
ommended reprisals  upon  French  commerce.  This  was  deemed  by 
congress  not  expedient  at  present.  Happily,  however,  the  danger  of 
hostile  collision  was  removed  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  by  the 
action  of  the  French  government  in  making  prorision  to  fulfil  its  stipu- 
lations. 

The  meet  important  act  of  the  first  session  of  the  twenty-fourth  con- 
gress, which  began  December  7,  1835,  was  a  law  directing  the  depos- 
ite,  under  certain  regulations,  of  the  moneys  of  the  United  States  in 
aeveral  of  the  state  banks,  and  distributing  the  surplus  revemle  among 
the  several  states. 

In  December,  1835,  one  of  the  most  destructive  fires  on  record  oc- 
euxred  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  amount  of  property  destroyed  is 
eomputed  not  to  have  fallen  much  short  of  twenty  millions  of  dollars, 
without  estimating  the  injury  and  loss  from  suspension  and  derangement 
of  business. 

Near  the  dose  of  this  year,  the  SeminoU  Indians,  refiuing  to  tmmoffm 
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ftom  Florida  to  the  laada  sppropfurted  for  tbem  weal  of  tke  Misnasippi, 
tbe  country  becaise  involved  in  a  war  with  them ;  and  it  waa  aot  until 
1842  that  they  w^re  finally  subdued  and  aent  west. 

On  tiie  11th  of  July,  1836,  the  reeeivera  of  public  money  weie  is* 
atructed,  by  a  circular  froi0  the  treasury  departmenty  to  leceive  notiiing 
but  gold  and  silver  in  payment  for  public  Lands. 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1837,  the  ''  expunging  resolution"  (ao  called) 
btroduced  by  Mr.  Benton,  passed  the  senate  by  a  small  osi^orily.  By 
this  act,  the  resolution  of  the  senate  passed  June  9,  1834---ceasuring 
the  president  for  removing  Mr.  Duaae,  and  ordering  the  withdrawal  of 
the  United  States  deposites  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States— was 
expunged  from  the  journal  of  the  senate.  Against  this  proceedrng,  Bir. 
Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  hia  oolieaguea,  read 
a  solemn  protest. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1837,.  Martut  Van  Bvnxi^  became  prssideM 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration  was,  in  its  general  policy,  a  continu- 
ation of  that  <^  his  predecessor.  Soartfely,  however,  had  he  entered 
upon  o€ice,  when  the  country  was  overwhelmed  by  one  of  the  meet 
severe  dommereial  revulsions  ever  known. 

For  several  years  previous,  the  wildest  spirit  of  speculaiian  bad  pre* 
vailed  throughout  the  country.  Vaat  public  works  were  undertaken  bf 
atatea  and  chartered  compamies;  immense  importations  of  ftteign  goods 
were  made  ;  and  real  estate,,  especially  lots  in  cilifls  and  towns,  went  up 
a  hundred  fold,  not  to  say  in.  many  casea  a  ^uaand  fold,  beyond  its  in- 
trinsic vahie.  The  multimde  of  state,  banka  that  had  been  chartered, 
after  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  United  Stateabank,  and  the 
consequent  exoeasive  expansion  of  tfas  paper  cuaseiacy,  had  oomributed 
to  increase  the  spirit  of  speculation.  At  length  a  crisis  came ;  and  the 
revulsion  was  proportionably  severe,  fiome  idea  of  it  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact  that  a  list  of  foihirBs  in  the  city  of  New  York  (including 
only  the  nuNre  considerable,  and  omitting  hundnsds  of  less  importance) 
shows  a  total  amount  of  moss  than  simtp  wMiona  of  doUara.  All  credit, 
aU  confidence,  was  at  an  end. 

On  the  10th  of  M^,  all*  the  banks  of  the  ci^  of  New  York  suapead- 
ed  specie  paymenta,  and  the  .suspension  becaaae  general  throughout  the 
counlcy.  The  general  goyeniment  becahie  in^ved  iu  the  universal 
embarrassmeftt-^the  banks  itt  which  its  deposites  were  placed  having 
stopped  in  the  general  suspension.  The  government  still  insisted,  how^ 
e(ver,  upon  all  postages  anddutms  being  paid  in  specie  or  its  equivalent, 
and  even  refusisd  ilb  own  checks  and  draha  when,  offered  in  payment  o( 
eustomhouse  bonds« 

In  thil  stalls  of  things,  the  president  ooavoked;  an  extsa  session  of 
congress,  which  began  on  the  4th  of  September.  Agieefed>ly  to  die  reo* 
omniaadaiioni  of  the  exsentive;.  as  aeasuree  for  the  immediate  relief  of 
the  general'  genenunent^  ceagreas.  passed'  a.  kw  pos^ning  to  the  let  of 
^uary,  1830,  the  payment,  toitbe  states  of  ^  fonixh  iuBtalment  of  the 
ausplua  roventae ;  and  authorizing  the  issue  of  ten  millions  of  treasuqr 
notes,  to  be  receivable  in  payment  of  public  dues.  The  preeideKt  also 
Lded  the'  **  sepaxntien  of.lfae  ii0ia4.epf^raium8:oftha  goveinment 
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kom,  Aaae  of  corporatioiis  or  iodrndoals."  A  bill  in  accordflnce  witk 
ihis  Tecomniendalkni — conunonly  called  the  sab'lrBosury  bill,  placing 
the  public  money  in  the  hands  of  certain  receiyers-geiiAral,  subject  to 
the  order  and  control  of  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States-^-passed  the 
senate,  bat  was  lost  in  the  hcnee. 

At  the  next  regular  session  of  congress  (December,  1837 — ^July,  1 838), 
4  reissoe  of  treasury  notes  was  authorized.  The  tuh^treasury  system 
was  agaia  urffed  upoA  the  attenlion  of  congress,  but  was  not  adapted. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  1838,  the  banks  throughout  the  country  gen* 
etally  resumed  specie  payments  :  but  in  October  following,  the  baiiks  of 
Philadelphia  again  suspended,  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the 
huka  in  Pennsylirania,  and  in  all  the  states  south  aftd  west.  The 
banks  of  New  York  and  New  England  continued  to  pay  specie. 

The  twenty««ixth  congress  commenced  its  first  session  December  2, 
1839.  Among  its  acts,  two  only  need  be  mentioned  :  one  for  taking 
the  sijtik  census  of  the  United  States  ;  the  other,  "  for  the  collection, 
safe  keeping,  transfer,  and  disbursement^  of  the  pi^Iic  revenue'^ — being 
the  stUiftreasury  system  so  earnestly  recommended  by  the  president. 

At  the  secoiMl  session  of  this  congress,  nothing  was  done  of  sufficient 
k^wftance  to  find  a  place  in  this  sketch. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  drawing  to  a  close.  He 
was  a  canfidate  for  re-election ;,  William  Henry  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  waa 
tiw  candidate  of  the  opposition.  After  a  contest  unprecedented  Idr  in« 
feasity  of  political  excitement,  Mr.  Vaa  Buren  was  defeated. 

On  the  4th  of  JVfarch,  1841,  Willuk  Henrt  Harrison  was  inau« 
gurated  president  of' the  United  States. 

Scarcely  had  the  new  president  entered  upon  his  ofiice,  and  organ- 
ised his  administration  by  the  appointment  of  his  cabinet,  when  he  was 
stricken  with  sickness  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  Afffil,  one  month  from  the 
day  of  his  inauguration,  he  expired.  <'  In  death,  as  in  life,  the  happir 
ness  of  his  country  was  uppermost  in  his  thoughts." 

By  the  death  of  General  Handson,  John  TTLXit^of  Virginia,  the  vico» 
president,  became,  aecotding  to  the  constitution,  president  of  ihi  United 
States. 

The  passage  of  a  general  bankrupt  law  wsa  one  of  the  earlier  meas«- 
ures  passed  by  congress.  This  law  was,  however,  subsequently  re* 
pealed.  The  tariff  was  modified  with  a  riew  to  further  protection  of 
American  industry.  To  the  influence  of  this  measuro,  the  friends  of 
protection  mainly  attribute  Ule  return  of  the  counisry  to  a  stSfte  of  pros* 
perity  as  great  aa  ever  before.  It  has,  however,  created  great  dissatia* 
faction  in  some  of  the  southern  states^  where  it  ia  consid^i^  an  in&a«P 
lion  of  the  compromise  act. 

Among  the  most  memorable  events  of.  this  administration  is  the  tr^ali^ 
nf  WaskvngUm,  concluded  in  September,  1843,  betweto  Great  BritSMl 
and. the  United  States,  by  Lord  AishburtoA  afd  Daniel  Webster,  by 
which  the  differences  about  the  booadary  line  beiw^^n  Maiivs  «m4 
Lower  Canada,  long  a  matter  of  dispute  and.  illfblood,  were  anucahly 
and  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

The  disturbances  in  Rhode  Island  are  a  Iqsh  .  gi^re^bla  s^^ct  ojT, 
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record ;  though  happily  the  apprehensions  they  excited  have  been  dw- 
pelled.     In  1841,  a  convention  of  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island  framed 
a  new  constitution,  giving  the  right  of  suffrage  ^which  uiid^r  the  exist* 
ing  govemment  was  extremely  limited)  to  M  free  white  inhabitaata  ; 
and  proceeded  to  organize  a  new  government  nnder  this  constitutioiL* 
They  elected  a  legislative  body,  and  chose  Thomas  W.  Dorr  governor 
of  the  state.     All  these  proceedings  were  considered  as  unlawful  and 
revolutionary  by  those  opposed  to  them,  inasmuch  as  they  had  taken 
place  without  any  legal  warrant,  and  without  being  in  any  way  initiated 
by  the  lawful  and  actual  government.     A  civil  war  seemed  inevitable. 
The  legal  government  applied  to  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
who  detached  several  companies  of  troops  to  Newport  to  await  events. 
Dorr  mustered  a  considerable  force  of  armed  men,  with  two  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  gain  possession  ai  the  sr- 
senal  at  Providence.     Shortly  after,  he  took  a  position  at  Chepachet^ 
where  his  force  was  increased  by  volunteers  from  New  Yoik  and  other 
states.     Upon  the  approach  of  a  body  of  the  state  militia,  under  General 
McNeil,  Dorr  and  his  party  broke  ground  and  fled,  June  25, 1842.   His 
government  fell  to  pieces.     After  two  years,  Dorr  retnmed  to  Rhode 
Island  ;  was  tried  and  convicted  of  treason,  and  sentenced  to  the  state- 
prison  for  life.     This  sentence,  however,  the  government  of  the  state 
have  signified  their  readiness  to  revoke,  whenever  Dorr  shall  acknowl- 
edge his  allegiance  to  the  existing  government — ^which  now  rests  npoa 
a  new  constitution,  legally  formed  and  adopted  by  the  people  of  the 
state  since  the  commencement  of  Jthe  disturbances,  making  the  right  of 
suffrage  as  extensive  as  in  that  proposed  by  the  revolutionary  paity,  ex- 
cept that  two  years'  residence  in  the  state  is  required  instead  of  one. 

During  the  last  session  of  congress,  Mr.  Tyler  communicated  to  the 
senate  a  treaty  formed  with  the  republic  of  Texca,  by  which  that  state 
was  to  become  a  member  of  the  Union.  The  treaty  was  not  ratified  by 
the  senate. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1844,  the  election  of  president 
was  the  absorbing  subject  of  public  interest.  The  candidates  of  the 
rival  parties  were  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  for  president,  and  Theo- 
dore Frelinohuvsen,  of  New  Jersey,*  for  vice-president,  on  the  one 
side ;  and  James  K.  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  and  Gsoroe  M.  Dallas,  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  other. 

Thus  have  been  briefly  sketched  the  leading  events,  political  and 
civil,  of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  fr6m  the  first  feeble  and  scat- 
tered colonial  establishments  to  the  formation  of  a  great  and  prosperous 
nation.  The  great  problem  of  the  possibility  of  a  permanent  and  well- 
ordered  republic,  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  doubtless  yet  remains  to  be 
solved.  It  depends  on  the  intelltoenob  and  virtue  of  the  people, 
whether  it  shall  be  solved  as  the  friends  of  free  institutions  desire. 
Theoretically  the  most  perfect  of  all  forms  of  human  government,  it  re- 
quires, beyond  any  other,  the  presence  of  these  conditions  to  preserve 
it  from  being  practicially  the  worst.     May  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  nations 

*  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  haa  for  Ave  years  past  resided  in  New  York^  as  chaneeOor 
of  the  imivenity  of  that  city. 
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dispose  Ihs  heaxts  and  mmdi  of  the  people  to  such  a  religioos  obserr- 
ance  of  his  holy  commandments,  that  tne  history  of  the  nation  in  all  Ji 

coming  ages  may  be  as  glorious  as  its  rise  and  progress  hare  been 
wonderfnl !  "  Blessed  are  the  people  who  hare  the  Lord  for  their  Ood : 
yea,  happy  are  the  people  that  are  in  such  a  case !" 
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7S6 
CONTEMPORARY  DYNASTIES, 


FIFTH 


Sabhatiahi. 


OenermI  movement  of 
the  Sarrnfttian  tribes 
toward  Southern  and 
Western  Ea  ope  f  for 
fix  centuries  their 
history  olMCure. 


Obbhans, 


Movements  of  the  Sax- 
ons to  England ; 
the  Franlcs  to  Gaul ; 
the  Oolhs  to  Italy  ; 

the  Lombards  to  Pan- 
noniSfand  in  the  next 
century  to  Italy ; 

theAlemanni  to  the  Ro- 
man provinces  on  the 
Rhinei  &c. 


Faahkb  abb  Gavui. 


490  Pharamond. 

449  Merovsus. 

481  Ciovis,  who,  by  the 
defeat  of  Syagrius, 
establisiied  the  pow- 
er of  the  Franks  in 
GauL 


iTAX.T. 


470  End  of  Western 
empire. 

—  Odoacer  becomes 
king  of  Italy. 

403  Establishment  at 
the  Gothic  kingdom 
of  Italy,  by  Thaodo- 
ric. 


SIXTH 


Fbamcb. 


511 


Ml 


Thierry  I. 

Clotaire  I. 
5M  Thftodobert. 

Caribert. 

Oontram,  Sigiberi. 

Chilperic. 
Ml  Childebert. 
M6  Theodobert  II. 

Thierry  11. 


Italt. 


598  Atbalailc. 
584  Theodobalus. 
5SA  Vltiges. 

540  HeldibadoB. 

541  Elaric. 

551  Tbeia,  conquered  by 


5A8  Albotnus. 
578  Clephes. 
580  Antharis. 
500  Agilalphus. 

550  Longinus,  Exarch  of  Ra- 
venna ;  his  successors 
tributary  to  the  Lombazds. 


SrAiK, 


▼tngoOs. 

507  6«B«]rlc. 

590  Amalaric. 

581  Theudls. 

648  Theodogasil. 

549  Agila. 

554  Athanaffiid. 

579  Leovigild. 

560  Recared  I.;  he  renookMi 
Arianism  and  establfilMs 
orthodox  ChxistUukity. 


SEVENTH 


Fbamcb. 


014  Clotaire  II. 

098  Dagobert  I. 

088  Sigebert  II. 

.-  Clovis  II. 

000  Clotaire  III. 

009  Chlideric  II. 

079  Dagobert  II.  (Pepin 

Heristal) 
878  Thierry  III. 
890  CloWs  III. 
005  Chlldebeft  II. 

The  kingdom  freqaont- 
lyiUvidod. 


iTALT. 


Losi5aftb. 

010  Adaloaldus. 

090  Ariovaldus. 
038  Rotharis. 
054  Rodoaldus. 
050  Aribertoa. 
009  Oundebertus. 
079  Garibald. 
073  Pertharit. 

091  Cunibertos. 


8PAIH. 


The  Exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna nominally  held 
by  the  Eastern  Em 
pire,  but  tribute  paid 
by  its  govemon  to 
the  Lombards. 


_L 


Vuigoths. 
008  Witeric. 
010  Gondomar. 
019  Sisebad. 
091  Recared  II. 
—  Suintilla  I. 
031  Sisenaud  I. 
030  Sisenaud  IL 
040  Tulca. 
f49  Chindaawind. 
049  Recheswind. 

079  Wamba. 

080  Ervig. 
887  Egiga. 

Toward  the  close  of 
the  century  theMoors 
begin  to  threaten  the 
South  of  Spain. 


Eir«LAKD. 


HefUrekf, 

017  Rodoald. 
East  AngUa. 

894  Edwin. 

Northumberland. 

843  Oswrn  nnitos  sev 
oral  kingdoms. 

858  CoadwaUa,  Sussex 
and  Wessex. 

888  Ina,  Weesex. 

The  native  Britons 
seek  shelter  in  Scot- 
land and  Wales  from 
tho  Saxon  inyadecB. 
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FROM  A.D.  400,  TO  a.d.  1840. 


CENTURY. 


% 


Spain. 


Umder  the  YmtdaU. 

436  Rechilda. 
448  Kechlarioi. 
496  Maldlu. 
4IMI  Pumnrius. 
443  Reuiiinund. 

Under  the  VieigoOu. 
451  I'lierMmonaT 
4»  Th*<Kiaric  ir. 
4M  Euarie. 
484  AUric. 
The  Vandals  cpnquar- 

0d  bj  the  Yiaifotbf . 


BsiTAiir. 


496  Relinqvlshed      by 
the  Romans. 

Under  the  Mritatu. 

446  Vortigem. 
454  Vortimer. 
466  Ambrosioe. 

Scxone. 

454  Hetirlst  in  Kent. 
491  Ella  in  Sussex. 


EasTBftif  Empikb. 


408  TheodosiQs  III.  and 

Pulcheria. 
450  Marcian. 
457  Leo  I.  (Thraclan). 
474  lieo  IL 
—  Zeno. 
401  AnaetaslneL 

Rise  of  the  factions  of 
the  Circus. 


Pkooaxss  op  Civiu- 

ZATIOir. 


Bells  used  In  Churchee. 

• 
Commencement  of  the 
middle  or  dark  a^ es. 

Establishment  of  the 
Baiic  Law. 

Introduction  of  Cluistl- 
anity  into  France. 


CENTURY. 


Erglako. 


510  Cerdic, 

Kinfdom  of  Wes- 
sex. 

5t7  Erchenwin, 

Kingdom  of  Essex. 

647  Ida, 

Kingdom  of  North- 
uinterland. 

676  Uffii, 

Kingdom  of  East 

Angiia. 

689  Cridda, 

Kingdom  of  Mercia. 

The  Saxons  were  Join- 
ed by  the  Angles  and 
J  utes  from  Oermany. 


SCOTLANO. 


601  Goran. 
536  Eugene  TIL 
568  Congal  II. 
669  KinathaL 
570  Aidan. 


CENTURY. 


Scotlaiid. 


604  Kenneth  I. 
005  Ifugeiie  IV. 
692  Perchard  I. 
636  Donald  iV. 
fl50  Ferchard  IL 
6d8  Maldrum. 
084  Eugene  T. 
6119  Eugene  VL 


Eastkxn  Empibb. 


609 
610 
641 


668 
685 
695 


Eastbbm  Empibb. 


618  Justin  L 
5t7  Justinian  T. 

(Beiisariua.  Naiaae). 
565  Justin  11. 
678  Tiberius  n. 
589  Maurice. 


PaO«KBKB    OP     CiTILI- 
ZATION. 


Silk  worms  brought  te 
Europe. 

Code  of  CivU  Law 
formed. 

Water-mills  erects  «k 
Rome. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  con- 
verted to  Christian- 
ity. 


Phocas. 
Heraclius  I. 
ronstantine  ITT. 
Heraclius  Heracll' 
anus. 

Con&tans  II. 
Constantino  IV. 
Jasttnlan  IL 
Leontiua. 


Sabacbrs. 


696  Tiberius  IIL 


699  HeJIra,  or  Plight  of 
Mohammed  from 
Mecca. 

699  Abu  Bekr. 

634  Omar. 

644  Othman. 

659  Ali. 

660  Hassan. 

661  Moawlyah,  founder 
of  the  Ommlade 
dynasty. 

679  Yetid  I. 
683  Merwan  L 
981  Abdalmater. 


PaoasBss  or  CiTitfe-l 

ZATIOir.  I 


Latin  disused  as  a  IJvw 
ing  language. 

Pens  made  (rom  quiBa. 

Glass  manufaetwed 
England. 

The  Alexandrian  Lflvft- 
ry  destroyed. 

The    Greek    tn    t 


TABLBB  09 


EIGHTH 


> 


Pbaiioi. 


711  Dtfobert  III. 
7U  Chltperlc  II. 

7lf  Clotali*  IV. 
Ttl  Thiarry  IV. 
Til  Pepin  (recent). 
7tt€hUd«rielli. 
7H  Bapln  (king) 
79^  Ct»t\»mM§n». 


MeroTingian  dy- 
AMlT  Ml  Mid«  bj 
Pepin,  father  of  Chw- 
lemnf  ne,  and  foun< 
der  of  tbe  Carioria- 
f;iaa  djwaaty. 


Italy. 


700  Luitpertoa. 

701  Aiiabertttf. 
«!•  Ausprandufl. 
—  Luitpnuadoa. 

743  Hildebrand. 

744  RacMsiva. 
750  Aatolphaa. 
700  Deaideriua. 

The  dynaaty  of  the 
Lombarda  aubirerted 
by  CharUinafiM. 


Hie  Popea  raiaed  to  the 
rank  of  teamoral 
princea  by  Pepin, 
king  of  Fnuico. 

7St  Stephen  10. 
737  Paul  I. 
706  Stephen  IV. 
779  Adrian  1. 
TOO  LeoIU. 


•ranr. 


711  Dmatyofthe  Vial> 
gotba  aobveitod  by 
the  Saracena  under 
Tarik  and  Muaa. 
790  Abderrahman,    in- 
dependent khaliph. 
The  power  of  hia  ao&> 
ceaaora,  who  reifn  in 
Spain  antUA.D.  Tool, 
la  gradually  weaken- 
ed both  by  internal 
diacorda  and  continu- 
ed wara  with  Chiia- 
tiaa  Inaorgenta. 
7IS  Peiagina  ftnuida  a 
petty       Chriatian 
kingdom    tn 
Aatuzian 


NINTH 


IfAxioira. 


a>i     Riigiilar 
government 
^atabUabed 
dn  Ruasla  by 
Snric. 

Banmarfc 
ibrmed  into 
«k6icdMn. 


dbrmed  into 
i  kingdom. 

Ihepettvprin- 
«lpalitiea  of 
fiiorway 

Ifonned  into 
M  kingdom 
br  Harold 
tiarfager. 


AveVMAR. 

Dominoifa. 


►■<" 


704 

occupy  Hungap 

?r,  the  ancient 
annonla. 

The  MonTtiiM 
becenM  a  for- 
midable nation. 

Bohemia  form- 
ed into  a  reg- 
ular atate,  and 
Chriatianity  in- 
troduced. It 
waa    generally 

Sovemed  by 
ukea  tributary 
to  the  eniperora 
of  Qermany. 


Wmtibn  Empiki. 


^^w  ^jAanesagiiOi 
814  Louis  the  rioua. 
84S  Empire  dirided. 


of  theWeet. 


811  Louis  the 
German. 

870  Carlo- 
man  and 
Louis  III. 

881  Charles 
the  Fat. 

887Amulph. 

800  Louia 
the  Child. 


843  Lothaire  I. 

8S0  Lothaiiell. 

870Boaon, 
dtlce  of  Bur- 
gundy. 

The  great  feu- 
datoriea  of 
the  crown  as- 
sume the 
power  of  so- 
vfreign  prin- 
ces in  yanous 
parte  of  the 
eaipire. 


SOCharlee 

the  Bald. 
877  Louis  the 

Stammerer. 
870  Louia  III. 

Carloman. 
887  Eudes. 
806  Charlea 

the  Simple. 

The  family  of 
the  Ci^wts 
begins  to  u- 
surp  the  royal 
authority. 


Pom 


SMStepbanY. 
817  Paacal  I. 
6M  Ettgeotaa  H. 
srVatantiM. 
608  Gregory  IV. 
844  Seijiua  U- 
847  Leo  IV. 
850  Benedlet  in. 
808NicholaaL 
SOT  Adrian  II. 
STOJelmVilL 
880  Martin  U. 
884  Adrian  III. 
865  Stephen  VL 
801  Pormosua. 
800  Bonifhce  Vl. 
—  Stephen  Vlf. 
006  Tlieodaro  U. 
^  John  IX. 
000  Benedict  IV. 


TENTH 


SoAii^iiunA. 


Russia  an> 

POtiAllD. 


HUNaABT,*C. 


OUMAITT. 


Faamci. 


PoPBa. 


Hf  Christiani- 
ty eatabUahed 
in  Denmarlc. 
OSl  Christtani- 
ffeataMlahed 
InVonvuy. 

TheScandlna- 
vhoi  pirates 
fomidaUe  to 
Snhthemand 
Weatem  Ba- 


MMUi 


td  and 
C^menland 
tfacoTored 
and  colonii- 


075  Vmadlmir 
the  Great  ex* 
tends  theRua 
sian    monar- 
chy, and 

068  BataUiah- 
ea  Christiani- 
ty. 

04tPtflandb»* 
comeikUng- 


004  ChrisUanl- 
ty  introduced 
intoHungmry. 

007  Stepl^n  I. 
establishes 
the     Bungv 
rian    monar- 
chy. 


Bodeslnus 
IIL  indepen- 
dent iu  Bohe- 


'neLettiffte., 
established  in 
Lithuania 
andPrusaia. 


019  Conrad  T. 

of  Franconia. 
010  Henry  the 

Fowler. 

StOtho    the 
reat. 
1  Empire  of 
UeWeat  re- 
stored and  gi- 
ven to  Otho. 
073  Otho  11. 
081  Otho  m. 

Jealouales  be- 

en  to  arise 
ttween  the 
emperors  and 
the  popea. 


091  Robert. 

OOORodolph. 

033  Louis 
Outremer. 

054  Lothaire. 

OM  Louis  V. 
the  Idle. 

087  Hush  Ca- 
pet, lounder 
of  a  new  dy- 
nasty. 

006  Robert  the 
Wise. 

The  woyince 
of  Neuatria 
aaaigned  to 
the  Normana, 
and  thence 
called  Nor- 
mandy. 


004  Leo  y. 

—  Ghristopber. 

005  Sergius  IH. 
013  Anaatasiua 
OHLando    OIL 
015  John  X. 
098  Leo  VI. 

090  Stephen  Vm 
031  John  Xt. 
ftSO  Leo  VIL 
030  Stephen  IX. 
043  MaiHn  IIL 
040  Agapetua  H. 
050  John  XIL 
003  Leo  VIIL 
064  Benedict  v. 
060  John  XIIL 
079  Benedict  VL 

074  Donua  II. 

075  Benedict  VII 
063  John  XIV. 
•fiOJohnXV. 

^  John  XVI. 
000  Oratory  V. 
090  SylTwter  n. 


CENTUB7. 


CONTEMPORARY  DYNASTIES. 


« 


Eir«L4HD. 


Scotland. 


Hie  Heptarchy  still 
continues)  but  the 
states  frequently 
▼ary  both  in  number 
and  extent 

717  Ethelbald  in  Mer- 
cia. 

707  Off^  unites  East 
Anglia  to  Mercia ; 
but  toward  the  close 
of  the  century  Wes- 
sez  becomes  the  pre- 
dominant state. 


70)  Ambes 

Keleth. 
704  Eugene 

VII. 

74 1  Mordach 
730  Elfinius. 
761    Eugene 

VIII. 
7M    Fergus 

in. 

767  Salra- 
thus. 
787  Acbaitts. 


Eastbin  Ehpixb. 


705  Justinian  II.  re- 
stored, [nes. 

71 1  Philippicus  Barda- 

713  Anastasius  11. 

716  Theodosius  HI. 

718  Leo  III.  Isauricus. 

741  Constantino  V. 
Copronymus. 

775  Leo  IV. 

780  Constantine  VI. 
Porphyrorennetus. 
(Irene.  Nicephorusl). 

During  the  greater 
part  of  this  century 
the  empire  is  dis- 
tracted by  the  Icono- 
clast controversy. 


Sabacbhs. 


705  Walid  I. 
714  Suleiman. 
717  Omar  II. 
7J9  Yezid  II. 
793  ITashem. 

742  V^Talid  II.        fITI. 

743  Merwan ;  Tezid 
750  Abu  KAbbas,  foun- 
der of  the  Abaaside 
dsmasty. 

753  Almanaor. 

775  Mohadi. 

7h5  Al  Hadi. 

786  Harun-al-Rashid. 

The  seat  of  the  Kha- 
liphate  fixed  at  Bag- 
dad, A.  D.  70S. 


ProgreM  ol 
Cirilization 


Paper  mads 
from  c0i 
ton. 


CaipeOs 
tioducad. 


Schools-    «r 
leaminr 
founded  bj 
the 
cons. 


Greek 
of    scienc* 
translated 
intoArahic 


CENTURY. 


SouniBBii 

iTALT. 


The  islands 
of  Sicily, 
Comicaand 
Sardinia, 
and  a  con- 
siderable 
purt  of  the 
kingdom  of 
Naples,  ^c- 
Cttpied     by 
the     Sara- 

CQM. 


Spaih. 


Gradual  de- 
cay of  the 
Saracenic 
power. 

Foundation 
of  the 

Christian 
kingdoms 
of  Navarre 
and    Leon. 


Brolahd. 


828  End    of 
the  Heptar- 
chy. Egbert 
the    Great, 
king        of 
England. 
838      Ethel- 
wolf,  [bald. 
857      Ethel- 
8A6  Ethelred 
873      Alfred 
tiio  Great. 
England  fre- 
quently nr 
vaged      by 
Danish  and 
Norwegian 
pirates. 


SOOTLAKD. 


810    Congal 
III. 

894  Dongal. 

831  Alpin. 

633  Kenneth 
II. 

831  Alpin. 
1854    Donald 
V. 

858  Constan- 
tino II. 

874  Ethus. 

875  Gregory 
the  Great. 

809  Donald 
VL 

The  Picta 
subdued  and 
expelled  by 
Kenneth  IL 


Eastssm 
Empieb. 


811      Mi- 
chael I. 

81lLeoV. 

830     Mi 
chael  II 

8S0Theo- 
philus. 

841     Ua- 
run. 

843     Mi- 
chael in 

667  BasK 
lius  I. 

666    Leo 
VL 


Sabacbhs. 


809  Al  Amin. 
814  Al  Maman. 
833  Motassem. 
846  Motawakkel 
861  Montaser. 
868  Mostain. 

Fall  and  division 
of  the  Khaliph- 
ate. 

Fatisaate  dynas- 
ty founded  768, 
by  Motaz. 

The  seat  of  the 

Fatimites 
transferred    in 
the  next  centu- 
ry to  Egypt. 


Progrsss  p€ 
CivUi-Aatiol^ 


Streets     tf 

Oerdk»T» 

paved. 
Saxon    codis 

of         laws 

formed.' 
Clocks 

brought 

Wostern 

Europe. 
Oxford 


vereity 
founded. 
Agric«U«TO 
and .  horti- 
culture eo- 
couragedin 
Germaoau 


CENTURY, 


BliaLASD. 


Ml  Edward      I. 

the  Elder. 
935  Athelstan. 
041  Edmund  L 
046Edred. 
055  Bdwy. 
050  Edgar. 
975  Edward     11. 

the  Martyr. 
978  Ethelred  U. 

The  Danes  ac- 
quire posses- 
non  of  a  ffreat 
portion  of  Sng- 
land. 


SCOTLAHD. 


OOS     Constantine 

in. 

048  Malcolm  L 
958  Indulph. 
968DulT\u. 
073  CuUen. 
V77  Kenneth  TIL 
904  Constantino 
IV. 
OOSGrimus. 


EABXtMl  Empub. 


900  Alexander. 
911  Constantine 

VII..     Poiphyro- 

gennetus. 
910  Romanus  I. 
''-  Constantine 

VIII. 
950  Reraanos  11. 
063  Nicephorus  II. 
060  John  Zimisces 
976  Basilius       II. 

and  Constantine 

IX. 

The  pros|)erity  of 
the  empire  par- 
tially restored  In 
consequence  of 
tiie  decline  of  the 
Saracenic  power. 


SABACWa. 


The   Khaliphs   In 
tubiection        to 
their        Turkish 
mercenaries, 
whose  chief 

935  Takes  the  Utle 
of  Emir  al  Omrali 

997  The  Ohazne- 
vid  dynasty 

founded. 

The  Patimlte  Kha- 
liphs possess  a 
powerrnl  empire 
InEfypt. 


Piograes  of 
Civliitatioii. 


University  «r 
Cambridge  .Xaaft- 
ded. 

Figures  of  wtHh- 
metic  introda««d 
flren  the 


Mining  in  the 
HavtsnouBtalMk 

Wine  pressep  int 
introduced  lala 
Italy. 
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TABLES  OV 


ELEVENTH 


NOBWAT. 


DimuBK. 


Sweyn,  king  of  both 

countries. 
14  (  anute  the  Great, 

king  of  England. 


II  Olavus  li. 
n  Saeno. 
SO     IMagrnus 

Oleron. 
47  Harold  III 

Uaardrade. 
00  Olavua  II. 
70  Magnus  I. 
87  Uacon. 
80     Magna* 

II. 


80  Hardica- 

nute. 
42  Magnua. 
47      Sweyn 

Elpisden 
74      Harold 

VU. 
70     Canute 

the  Saint. 
85  Olaua  II. 
95  Eric  111. 


SWKDKH. 


I  Olaua. 
10  Amund  I. 
S5    Edmund 

U. 
40  llacquin 

III. 
01    Sturkill. 
75  Ingo   the 

Good. 


The  natioM  of  the  North  abandon  their 
piratical  habits,  and  make  great  ad- 
▼ancea  In  ciTilixation. 


•  ■ 

Russia.  I  Poland.  jHvMaABT 


GsaMAiiT. 


15  Sva- 
topole  I. 
10  Jaro- 
laus. 
54  Isila- 
us  I. 
78  Vse- 
volod  1. 
93  Sva- 
topole  II 

Russia 

scarcely 

yet 

emerg' 

ed  from 

barber 

ism. 


T 


25  Miesko 
11. 

37  Caslmir 
1 .  Anar- 
chy. 

41  Caaimir 
recalled 

58  Boles- 
laua  II. 
tlie  Bold. 

77         Bo- 
leslaus 
Ukes  the 
title      of 
king. 

81  Wladis- 
laus  L 


38  Peter. 

41  Expel- 
led, and 
succeed- 
ed by 
Otto. 

44     Peter 
restored 

47  Anchar 
I. 

01  Bela  1. 

03      Solo- 
mon. 

74  Gieza  I. 

77 
laus  i 

95     Colo- 


2  Henry  11 
21  Conrad  II. 

of  Franco- 

nta,      who 
.12    Inherits 

Burgundy. 
39  Henry  III 
50  Henry  IV 

Wan  with 
the  Saxons: 
and  with 
the  Popes 
on  the 
queation  of 
ecclesiastl' 
cal  invest! 
tuiea 


FaAVCB 


SI  H«n> 

00  Philip 
I.     the 

roue. 


95  Conmencement  of 
the  Crmsades,  first 
preached  by  Peter 
the  Hermit,  and 
Chen  sanctioned  tj 
the  Popea. 


TWELFTH 


NoftTBIEir 

Nations. 


Russia. 


POLANB. 


HuweABT  A 

BOKBMIA. 


GntMAlTT 


FSANOB 


POPBS. 


jyensey. 

8  Sigurd. 
88  Magnus  HI. 


7  Nicholas. 
85  Eric  IV. 
88  Brio  V. 
47  Canute  T. 
65  Sueno  IV. 
07  Waldemar  I. 
81  Canute  VI. 


MWlademir 

II. 

25  Motislaus 
32  Jaropolik. 
38  Vaevolod 

11. 

40  IslalausII 
50  Jourje  or 

George     I. 

the  round- 

er  of  Moe- 

cow. 
07  Andrawl. 

reigning  at 

Wladimir. 
70  Michael  I. 


10  Ingo  IT. 
89  Ragwald. 
40  Suercher  IT. 

00  Eric  X.  the 
Holy. 

01  Charies  VH. 
08  Canute. 

08  Suercher  III. 


i 


2  Boleslans 
III. 

Civil  dissen- 
sions and 
constant 
wars  with 
the  LettI  in 
Lithuania 
and  Prus' 
sia. 

SO  wiadis- 
laus  II. 

40  Boleslaus 
IV. 

3  Miesko 
III. 

77  Expelled 
by  Casimir 
11.,  the  Just 

95  Lescho  V. 


JhMger)f. 

14    Stephen 

II. 

SI  Bela     II. 
41  Giexa  II. 
01    Stephen 

III. 

74  Bela    HI. 
00  Emeric. 


40  Wladisla* 
us  III  duke. 

75  Freder- 
ick, duke. 

00  Conrad  II. 
duke. 

97  Preroisla- 
us  Ottoa 
CIS  I.  king. 


0   Henry 

V. 
85        Lo- 

thaire  11. 
the  Sax- 
on. 

37  Conrad 
III. 

52  Frede- 
ric I.  Barw 
berossa 

90    Henry 
VI.     As 
per. 

98  Philip 
(Otho). 


OLoois 

VI.  the 
Fat. 

37  Louis 

VII.  the 
Young. 
SOPhOip 
U.     Au- 
gustus. 

The 

great 
feudato- 
ries    of 
the 
crown 
■radual- 
IT      re- 
duced to 
obedi- 
ence, 
and  the 
royal 
authori- 
ty estab- 
lished. 


16  Oelasitts  II, 
19  Calixtus  II. 
24  Honorius  II. 
30  Innocent  II. 
4S  Celestine  IL 
41  Lucius  II 
45  Bucenlus  III 

53  Anaatasius 
IV. 

54  Adrian  IV. 
59  Alexander  II. 
61  Lucius  III. 

95  Uriwn  HI. 
87  Gregory  VHI. 
—  CIcmeDt  III. 
91  Celestine  Ml. 
98  Innocent  III. 


CONTBMPO&AaT  DYNA8TIEB. 


Pan*. 

So,^.™ 

StUH. 

BoaLlND. 

BOBTUITB 

v,iv.- 

rvni. 

Pfofran 

»  John  XVII 

I'fiSi 

K^ohll  XIX. 

11  Gr0gol7  VI, 
—  SaiiKUcl  X. 

i'ES'S"" 

life, 

(ivi^Tii. 

N  p2Si'"ii. 

IIWUUUB 

MRotoHt. 
U  Roj.r. 

10  Sincho 

t   Muucn 
Duwi. 

14  Swarn  of 

MHwoMII. 

II.  lUrfu™ 
AtThaNor- 

li'ihad      br 

tba      Can- 
quKot. 

4       Mal- 
CDtm  11. 
H  Duncan 

"-C 

calm  Jll. 
S3  DaniU 

—  DonaM 
nEdgu. 

SJ      Con. 

la*Ro  mi- 
ll Micliul 

41  Mlchul 
MThwto- 

—      Cen- 

Mfliclila 
VI. 

STlHUl 

H     C<Hia 

w£ 

^umlll 
«IAl*iliu 

Comsanu 

1 

a. 

i 

9 

Moilul 
noui  in- 

venWd. 

gaily™.. 

li"- 

roiuii^t 

clocki 

MdUMd. 

J4    R«ni- 
AT  a'lncho 
HFctorl. 

nU     ud 

Comet 

J»     Fcrdi- 
85       Tlia 

S-ffl 

r"iiT 

■nluisd 

eSHonrr 

CODDt    » 

Forliiol 

(hr^utou. 


NRaffar 
Mng  of  Ni{il« 

MHltlCllT. 


M  Kuiliai  II. 

Hk^niond. 
M  Alphanu  It 


Uluphiin  of 
j    BloU,  UauT^ 

M  HaniT     II. 


41  MuoalCoo- 
AIh'im  n. 


11  PanHnuld  II. 


I*  ion  Oodfrar  of 


IB  Baldwin  II. 


fa 


SiauKlwL 

ConUnned  wan 
wlUi  ttaa  tloon. 


It 
II 
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TABLH  09 


TmBTBENTH 


KOBTHIKV 
NA.TI0H1. 


7  H»con  II 
6S  Magnot  IV. 
80  Brie  II. 
W  Hacon  III. 


Denmark, 
9  Waldemarll. 
49  Eric  VI. 
dl  Ab«l. 
tt  Chriatopher. 
i»  Brie  VII. 
M  Erie  VIII. 


SWcafjt. 
10  Eric  XI. 
to  John. 
IS  Eric  XI. 
•0  Waldemar  L 
re  MAfnos  U. 
61  Birger  U. 


ROUIA. 


18  Jourje  n. 

ConaUtntine 
S8  Jarolaus  II. 
50  Aiezanderl. 
A'J  .larolaua  111 
71  Vasili  I. 
75  Demetriua  I 
04  Andrew   at 

Moacow. 

S6  Conquered 
by  the  Mon- 
golian horde 


POLAKD. 


S  Wladialava 

in. 

0  Leako  V.  re- 
stored. 

97  Roleslani  V 

70  Leako  vf. 

to  Anarchy. 

»5  Przemisla- 
us. 

OO  Wiadislaus 
IV. 

The  conquest 
of  Prussia  by 
the  Teutonic 
knights  be- 
gun l'230,com- 
ploted  1893. 


HVNOABTAirS 
BOHBMIA. 


4  Ladislaos  II 
—  Andrew  II. 
35  Bela  IV. 
40  Mogul     in- 
vasion. 

70  Stephen  IV. 
72LadislausIII 
90  Andrew  111. 


fioAesiM. 
30  Wencesla- 

QB  III 
53  Premislaos 

Ottoacar  il. 
78  Anarchy. 
84    Wenceala- 

ualV. 


8  Otho  IV. 
19  Frederic  II. 
59  Conrad  IV. 
54  WilUam, 

count  of   Hol- 
land. 
56  Richard,  eari 

of  Cornwall 
— Alphonao      of 

Spain. 
73  Rodolph      of 

Hapsburg. 
01  Adolpbus   of 

Nassau. 
08  Albert    I.   of 

Austria. 


93Lonla 

Vlll., 

Lion. 
96  Louis  IX 

the  Saint. 
70  Philip  ill 

the  UnrdT. 
85  Philip  iV 

tike  Pur. 


Tkt  Crusodes. 

68  Capture  of  Antioch. 
01  and  of  Acre,  by  the  Egypt- 
ian sultan.    End  of  the  Cm- 


FOURTEENTH 


NOSTHBBIC 
NA.TIONS. 


Nwwof. 
15  Magnus  V. 
96  Hacon  III. 
98  Magnus  VI. 
56  Ifacon  IV. 
75  Oiaus  IV. 


Denmark. 
91  Christopher  II 
99  Waldemar  lU 
78  Margaret. 


Swedeii. 
H  Magnus  III. 
61  Albert       of 
Mecklenburg. 

97  Norw«y,Den- 
mark,  and 
Swedeik  joined 

gr  tlie  Union  of 
almar. 


Russia. 


The 
country 
subject 
to     the 
Mongo- 
lian 
horde. 


POLAMO. 


0  Wences- 

laus. 
35     Caaimir 

the  Great. 
70  Louis, 

king        of 

Hungary. 
85Hedwidg« 

and  llladia- 

laus  Jagel- 

lon. 


Pnusia. 
Sokgect  to 
tlie  grand 
master  of 
the  Teuto- 
nic kaigbu. 


HUNOAaT  AHD 
BORKVIA. 


1  Wencesla- 
us. 

5  Otho  of  Ba- 
varia. 

IS       Charles, 
Robert. 

49  Louis  I. 

89   Mary    and 

86  Sigiamund 


Bohemia. 
ft  Wenoaela^ 
us  V. 
6  HMtry. 

lOiohn  of  Lux- 
emburg. 

tOCharfesIV. 

~-  Joined     to 
the  empire. 


Gbbmaht. 


SHcnry  VIL 
of  Luxem- 
burg. 

IS  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  A 

—  Frederic 
II I., of  Aus- 
tria.     [IV. 

47     Charles 

78  Weoces- 
laus. 

15  The  inde- 
pendence 
of  Switzer- 
land    pro- 
claimed, A 

86  establish- 
ed by  the 
battle  of 
Sempach. 


Fbajbcb. 


14  l^utsX 

15  John  I 

16  PhilipV 
93  Charles 

the  Pair. 

96  Philip 
VI. 

50  John  II 

56  He  is 
taken  by 
the  Eng- 
lish. 

64  Charles 
V.  the- 
Wise. 

80  Charles 
VI. 


FOF 


3  Benedict  XI 
5  Clement  V. 

16  John  XXII. 

34  Benedict 

'Xn 

49  ClementVT. 

59  Innocent  VI 

69  Urban  V. 

71  Gregory  XI 

SCHISM  orrvB 

WBST. 

Popes  ml  Ramte. 
78  Urban  VL 
80  Boniiace  IZ 
Pope*  et  Am^ 


78  Clement 

VII.     [Xin. 

04  Benedict 


FIFTEENTH 


Diiriu.BK. 


19  Eric  IX. 
41     Christo- 

fier  III. 
Christian 
I. 
81  John  IL 

The  Swedes 
engaged  in 
alnioet  in- 
ceaaant 
wars  to  re- 
cover their 
independ- 
ence from 
the  Danes. 


RUBBIA   AHD 
P0I.AlfD. 


15Vasalithe 
Hlind. 

09  |van#Va- 
sillevitch  I 

74  Tartar 
Yoke  brok- 
en. 


Gbbiiajit. 


PolmMd. 
34    Wladis- 

laus  V. 
47     Caaimir 

IV 
•9  John  L 


0  Rupert. 

10  Jodoohus. 

1 1  Slglsmond,  king 
also  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia. 

s:  Albert  II. 
39  Frederic  III. 
93  Maximilian  I. 

During  the  greater 
part  of  this  cen- 
tury, the  dukes 
of  Buigundy  ac- 
quire great  politi- 
cal influence.  At 
the  close,  their 
poaaessions  rasa 
W  maiviage  into 
the  royal  fiunily 
of  Austria. 


Fbamob. 


99HenrT  VI., 
of  En^and. 

—  Charles  VII 
of  VhIqIs. 

61  Louis  XI. 

83  Charles  VI 1 1 

09  Louis  XII. 

Rapid  increase 
of  the    royal 

Kwer  in 
ance  dur- 
ing this  cen 
tuiy.  Wars 
in  Italy  at 
thecloae. 


Popbs. 


SouTHimn 
Italt. 


4  Innocent  VII. 

6  Gregory  Xli. 

OAleiander  V. 
10  John  XXIII. 
17  MarUn  V. 
31  Eugenius  IV. 
39  FeKx  V. 
47  Nicholas  V. 
55  Calixtus  IIL 
58  Pius  II. 
64  Paul  II. 
79  Sixtus  IV. 
84  Innocent  VIII 
09  Alexander  TI. 


Sicily  and  Na^ 
pies  lose  their 
political  im- 
portance. 
Both  merge  In 
the  kingdom 
of  Spain:  the 
former  at  the 
beginning, 
the  latter  at 
the  close  of 
the  century. 


CXM1VR7. 


C0NTB1IF(»U&T  DTNA8TIB8. 
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Forst. 


Italt. 


16  HoDorivs 

III.  (IX. 
97    Gregory 

141  Celeatine 

IV.  CIV. 
43  Innocent 
M     Alexan- 
der IV. 

01  Urban  IV. 
05   Clement 

IV.  [X. 
71  Gregory 
76Innocentv 

—  Adrian  V. 

—  JohnXXI. 
77NichoiHI 
61  MartinlV. 
85  Uonorius 

IV. 

66  Nicho.IV. 
91  Celestine 

V.  [VIII. 

—  BoBilace 


59  ConradIV 
(Emperor.) 

54  Manfred. 

M  Conradin. 

—Charles  of 
Anioa. 

69        Sldly 
conquered 
by  the  king 
of  Aragon. 

85  Charles  II 
in  Naples. 

85  James  of 
Aragon  in 
Sicily. 

96  Frederic 
II.  in  Sicily. 


SrAiM. 


II  James  L 
70  Peter  111. 
85  Alphonso  III. 
91  James  II. 


14  Henry  |. 
17  Alphonso  X. 
96  Ferdinand  III. 
59  Alphonso  XL, 
the  Wise. 
84  Sancho  IV. 
95  Ferdinand  IV. 


Portugal. 

19  Alphonso  II., 
the  Fat. 

33  Sancho  II. 

46  Alphonso  UI. 

79  Dionysius, 
the    father   of 
his  eoontiy. 


Scotland. 


16  Henry  Hi 
05  House  of 

Commons 

formed. 
79  Bdwrard  I. 

Wales  sub- 

dn«d. 


Scothnd. 

14    Alexan- 

der  11. 
49    AIexan« 

der  III. 
85  Anarchy. 
99  John  Bar 

Uol. 
94  Anarchy 

(Sir     Wm. 

Wallace.) 


Sastbsii 

BMriAB. 


t 


1903  Con- 
Stan  tino- 
le  taken 
y        the 
Latin  Cru- 
saders, 
and      the 
empire 
broken 
into  frag- 
ments.  It 
was    par- 
tially   re- 
stored  in 
the     mid- 
dle of  the 
century  by 
Michael 
Paleolo- 
gus. 


TVEKt    AM9 

Taatabs. 


1998  The  dy- 
nasty of  the 
Ottoman 
Turks  is 
founded  in 
Bithynia  by 
Othman  I. 

The  Moguls 
subdue  the 
greater 
part  of  Asia 
and  North- 
eastern Eu- 
rope, but  in 
tike  middle 
of  the  cen- 
tury their 
empire  is 
broken  np. 


Progress  of 
Civilisation 


BstabMsli- 
mentofthe 
Inqalaition 

Magna 
Charta. 

Represen- 
tatives of 
Um    Com- 
mons     in 
parilament 

Spectacles 
invented. 

Glass    mir- 
rors used. 

Clocks     to 
•trik« 
made      in 
Europe. 


CENTURY. 


SoVTHSiir 
Ptalt. 


Naples, 
9  Robert  I. 

43  Joan  I. 

89  Charles  in.» 
of  Durazzo. 


SicUy. 
98  Frederic  I. 
37  Peter  IL 
49  Louis. 
66  Frederic  IL 
07  Mary. 


SrAiN. 


Armgim. 

97  Alphonso  IV. 
30  Peter  IV. 
87  John  I. 
95  Martin. 


CattUe. 

19  Alphonso  XII. 
50  Peter  the  CnieL 
09  Heniy  II. 
79  John  I. 
90  Henry  HI. 


PortugO. 
95  Alphonso  IV. 
57  Peter  the  CrueL 
67  Ferdinand. 
85  John  I.,  the  Great 


ElfOLAND  ARV 

Scotland. 


Engimd. 

7  Edward  IT. 
97  Edward  III. 
Edward  claims 

the  crown  of 

France. 
75  Death      of 

the        Black 

Prince. 
77  Richard  II. 
99  Henry    IV. 

of  Lancaster. 


Scotland, 

0  Robert 

Bruce. 
99  David  H. 
70  Robert    IL. 

the    first   of 

the  Stuarts. 
90  Robert  IIL 


Eastbkn 
Ehpibs. 


Through- 
out     this 
century 
the    Bast- 
em  empire 
nadually 
aeclines, 
and  at  the 
close    be- 
comes tri- 
butary  to 
the  Turks. 


Ottoman 
Skpikb. 


90  The  empire 
of  the  Turks, 
established 

*  by  Othman  at 
Pnisa. 

95  Orkhan. 

58  Amurath  I. 

80  Bayezid  I. 

Timur  Lenk 
subdues 
Western  and 
Central  Afia, 
and  estab- 
lishes a  migh- 
ty empire. 


Progress  of 
Civilization. 


Mariner's  com- 
pass Intro- 
duced into 
Europe. 

Paper  made 
from  linen 
rag*. 

Gunpowder 
and    rannftti 
used  in  war. 


New 
ment  trans- 
lated by 
WickUffe. 

Pins  and  play- 
ing cards  in- 


CENTURY. 


SrAiN. 


BnetAicn  *  Sootlakd. 


Eastibn  a  Ottokam 
Empibbs. 


Prognea  ofdrOixatioB 


10  Ferdinand. 
10  Alphonso  V. 
58  John  H. 
74  Ferdinand  Ibe 
tholic. 


Ca- 


Cm$tiU. 

6  John  II. 
54  Hemrr  IV. 
74  laahelUuwho  manies 

Ferdinand  of  Aragon, 

■nd  thus  unites  the 

two  crowns. 


t9Bdwaitl 
MAlpbons 

U 


tAfiieaii. 
v.,  ik» 
CtMMte. 
tfaeFei^ 


Atfland. 
13  Henry  v. 
99  Henry  VL 

Wars  of  tko  Ron*, 

01  Edward  IV.  (York.) 
83  Edwaid  V. 
-  Richaid  lU. 
85  Henry  VII.,  the  first 
of  the  Tudors. 


•  James  I. 
37ioBiealL 
00  James  IIL 
68  James  IV. 

Greal  dvll  eoBmodOBS 
imacotlapd. 


Hie  Greek  empire  gra- 
dually sinks  Into  ruin, 
being  assailed  by  the 
Turkish  sultans ; 
3  Soleiman. 

10  Moussa. 

13  Mohammed  I. 

91  Amurath  U. 

51  Mohammed  II.,  who 

53  takes  Constantino- 

81  Bayesid  II.       Cple. 

The  empire  of  Timfir 
deatrayed  by  the  civil 
wan  of  his  ' 
aiita»  one  of 
Baber,  Ibnndt 
empire  of  Delhi*  er  of 
Great  Mogol,  in 


Maritime    enteipriset 
encouraged. 

Air-gun  and  musket  h»> 
vented. 

The  art  of  printing. 

Vatican  library  foundk 
ed. 

Greek       ^losofriien 
seek  refuge  in  Italy 

Algebra  borrowed  Snm 
the  Araba. 
Diecoreiyof 

the 
of 
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TABhBBOW 


\>' 


Dbivhark  ahd 

SWBDIH. 


DenmaHk. 
-19  Christian  II. 
IS  Frederic  I 
ti  Christian  III. 
99  Frederic  II. 
88  Lhriatian  IV. 


Sweden, 

sa  Oiutavus  Vaia 
•sUbUghes  the  in- 
dependence of 
Sweden. 

60  Eric  XVI. 

(18  John  III. 

n  sigismund,  king 
of  Poland. 

W  Charles  IX. 


ROMU.  AMD  POLAHD.         OSBMAiry,  *C. 


5  Vaslli  Ivaiiovitch. 

83  IvanVasiliovitchll 

84  Feeder. 

98  Buris  Gudonof. 


PoZomL 
1  Alexander. 
0  Sigistnund  I. 

46  Sigismund  fl.  Au- 
gustus. 

7S  Henry  of  Valoia. 

75  Stephen. 

87  Sigtamund  III. 
who  alto  became 
king  of  Sweden. 


18f*haries  V.  king 
of  Spain,  Ac. 
58  Ferdinand  I. 
64  Maximilian  II. 
76  Rodolph  11. 

Prussia  rises  gradu- 
ally into  import- 
ance. 

Holland  rejects  the 
yolce  of  Spain,  and 

84  Maurice,prince  of 
Orange,  is  chosen 
Stadtholder  of  the 
United  Provinces. 


Fbakcb; 


15  Francis  I. 
47  Henry  11. 

59  Francis  11 

60  Charles  IX. 
74  Heniy  HI. 

Ware    of    the 

League. 

89  Henry    IV. 

of  Bouiton. 


Porta. 


3  Pios  IlL 

—  Julius  n. 
13  Leo  X. 

S3  Adrian  VI. 
SSrlementVII. 
34  Paul  III. 
SO  Julius  III. 
55  Marcelltts  IIL 

—  Paul  IV. 
59  Pius  IV. 
66  Pius  V. 

7)  Gregory  XHI. 

89  Sixtus  V. 

90  Urban  VII. 

—  Gregory  XIV. 

91  Innocent  IX. 
93  Clement  VIIL 
40  Order  of  Jesu- 
its established. 


SEVENTEENTH 


48  Frederic  III. 

70  Christian  V. 

IM  Frederic  IV. 


DBNKABK  AMD 
SWBOBN. 


S»ede». 
II  Oustavus  Adolphtts 
the  Great. 
It  Christina. 
M  Charies  X. 
M  Charles  XL 
fIT  Charies  XIL 

Great  Noitheni  War. 


Russia  amd  Poland. 


Jlii#fis. 

9  Demetrius. 

6  Vassili  Shuiski. 
J  a  Michael  RooiaBof. 
49  Alexis. 
76  Feodor. 
8S  Ivan  and  Peter. 
96  Peter  alone. 


Gbbkaiit,  4Ic. 


39  Wladislaus  VL 
48  John  Caaimir. 
69  Michael  Coirleat. 
74  John  SoUesU. 
97  Frederic  Augustiia 
I.  of  Saxony. 


It  Matthias. 
19  Ferdinand  U. 
37  Ferdinand  I(L 
98  Leopold  I. 

The  Thirty  Tears'War. 

The  dutchy  of  Prussia 
increases  in  power. 

Holland  takes  a  prosnt- 
nent  place  among  the 
European  States. 


Fbahob. 


10  Louis  XIIL 
43  Louis  XIY. 

The  moaarclqr  of 
France  attdns  the 
summit  of  its  great- 
ness, and  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  king  ex- 
cites the  jealousy  of 
the  principal  Eiiro- 
pesD  states. 


EIGHTEENTH  AND 


Dbnmabx. 


0  Christian 

VI. 
46    Frederic 

V. 
66  Christian 

vn. 

84  Regency. 


8    Frederic 

VI. 
14     Norway 

«nlted      to 

•wedesk. 
30  Christiaa 

VUL 


SwxDSir. 


18  Ulrica  Leo- 
nora, 
to  Frederic   I. 

of  Hesse  Cas- 

seL 
91      Adolphus 

Frederic    of 

Uolstein. 
71     Gustams 

UI. 
9t     Oustarus 

Adolphus  U. 


Russia  amd 

PoLAMD. 


9  Charles 

XIII. 
10  Bemadotte 

chosen 

Crown  prince 
19      Beoomes 

Ung,         as 

Charles  Jehu. 


RUMM. 

tl     Peter     the 
Great  takes  the 
title  of  Bmpe 
ror. 

35  Catiierine  I. 

37  Peter  II. 

30  Annelvanofna 

—  Ivan,  a  minor 

41  Elizabeth. 

61  Peter  II. 

63  Catherine  II. 

96  Paul  I. 


Polmd. 
Having  been 
long  distracted 
by  civil  com- 
motions, is  in 
1773  dismem- 
bered by  Rus- 
sia, Prussia,  and 
Austria. 


I  Alexander. 
t5  Nicholas. 
31       Attempted 

Polish    revolu- 

tion. 


Gbbmamt,  Ac. 


JEiipirc. 

9  Joseph  I. 
II  Charles  VI. 
43  Charies    VU. 

of  Bavaria. 
45  Francis  I.  of 

Lorraine,     and 

Maria  Theresa. 
65  Joseph  II. 
90  Leopold  n. 
98  Ftancis  IL 


FSAMCB. 


Pnuria. 

I  Becomes      a 

kingdom. 
40  Frederick  II. 

the  Great. 
86  Fred.Wm.  II. 
96  Fred.Wm.IlL 


Auetrim. 
4  Francis 
35  Ferdinand    I. 
Emperor        of 
Austria. 


PnttwU. 
40  F^ad.  Wia.IV. 


14  LottisXV. 
74        Louis 

XV!. 
93  Republic 

Sanguinary 

tumults 

and      civil 

wars. 
99NBpoleon, 

First   Con- 


4  Napoleon 
Emperor. 

14  Louts 
XVIIL 

15  Napoleon 
restored  > 

—        Louis 

XVHL    re^ 

stored. 

tSChariesX 

30  L.  Philip. 


POPI 


0  Clement  XI. 
31  Innocent  XIII 
t4  Benedict  Xin 
30  Clement  XIL 
40  Benedict  XIV 
58  Clement  XIII 
69  Clement  XIV 
7ft  Pius  VL 
98  Roman  rspnb- 

Uc. 


0  Pius  VIL 

8  Pope  deposed 

14 restored. 

SSLeoXlI. 

31  Gregory  XVL 


HoOmd, 

1814  William  I. 

1840  WJlUamIL 

ontheakNlicatioa 

of  his  Aoher. 


CENTURY. 


CONTSlfPOBART  DTNASTISS. 
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SrAXH. 


4  Ferdinand  the  Cath- 
olic, alone. 

—  Philip  I.  of  AuMtiia. 

16  Chariea  I.,  or  V.,  as 
emperor  of  Germany. 

56  Philip  II. 

iW  Philip  III. 


PortugA 
91  John  in. 
57  Sebastian. 
78  Henry  the  Cardinal. 
80  Portugal  is  united  to 
Spain. 


BNOLAlfn    ANB 
SOOTLAJID. 


England, 
0  Henry  VIII. 
47  Edward  Vl 
53  Jane  Grey. 
—  Mary. 
56  Elizabeth. 


Scotland. 

13  James  V. 

43  Mary. 

67  James  VI.  who,  at 
the  beginning  of  the 
next  century,  unites 
the  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland, 
which  are  henceforth 
called  Great  Britain. 


TUKKS  AXD  PBBSIAirS. 


Tmrkey. 
IS  Selim  I. 
30  Soleiman  H. 
66  Selim  II. 
74  Amurath  IH. 
05  Mohammed  IH. 


Perria. 
1  Hie  Suffavean  dy- 
nasty  founded  by  Is- 
mael. 

35  Shah  Taurasp. 

77  Mohammed. 

£4  Abbas  the  Great. 


Progress  of  CiyUI- 
xation. 


The  Reformation. 

The  Coperaican  sys- 
tem. 

Reformation  of  the 
calendar. 

Stocking-frame. 

Newspapers, 

Telescopes. 

Toleration  legally  as- 
t^lished  in  France  by 
the  Edict  of  Nantes. 


I 


. 


CENTUKT. 


PoFM. 


61^X1. 
—  Paul  V. 
81  Gregory  XY. 
S3  Urban  Vni. 
44  Iiuiocent  X. 
56  Alexander 

VII. 

67  Clement  IX. 
76  Clement  X. 
76  Innocent  XI. 
80  Alexander 

VIII. 
•llnnoceatXIL 


Sfaiv,  ^c. 


Apoifi. 
SI  PhiOp  IV. 
65ChaileeII. 


PortugoL 
Separates    fkom 

Spain  under 
40  John    IV.  of 

Bnganxa. 
56A^onso  IV. 
66  Peter  IL 


GftBAT  Bbitaiii. 


9  James   VI.,  of 

Scotland,  and  I. 

of  England. 
S5  Charles  I. 
43  Civil  war. 
49  Commonwealth 
53  Cromwell,  Lord 

Protector. 
58  RIchud,  ditto. 
60  Charles  II. 
85  James  II. 
88  Revolution. 
80  William       HI. 

and  Mary. 


TOBKS    All» 

PiasiAMs. 


4  Ahmed  I. 
17  Mustapha  I. 
S3  Amurath  IV. 
40  Ibrahim. 
56  Mohammed  IV. 
87  Soleiman  III. 
00  Ahmed  II. 
98  Mustapha  H. 


PertiM. 
Declines  nm>idly  un- 
der the  later  Suf- 
favean princes. 


Progress  of  Clvi]i< 
zatton. 


Logarithms. 

Steam-engines. 

Circulation  of  the 
blood. 

Regular  posts. 

Thermometwr  and 
barometer. 

Air-pump. 

Jesuits'  bark. 

Bayonets. 

Plate  glass. 

Bank  of  Bngland 
projected. 

Nattonal  Debt  be- 
gun. 


NINETEENTH  CENTURIES. 


Spaxm. 


0  Philip  V. 

of  Anion. 
S4Louia. 
35PhiUp    V. 

restored. 
46  Ferdinand 
hVI. 

50  CharlesIII 
88  CharlealV 

The  Danish 
monarchy 
gradually 
declines, 
the     court 
imbeeilo 
and    profli- 
gate. 


8  Ferdinand 
VII. 

—  Joseph. 
Nspoleoik 

14  Ferdinand 
VII.  restor- 
ed. 

SsiNOMllaU 


Mbtu«al. 


6  John  V. 

50  Joseph  9m- 
maiAiel. 

77  .Mary. 

96  John,  Re- 
gent. 

The  Portu- 
guese monar- 
chy declines 
like  the  Span- 
Uh. 


0  Royal  fami- 
ly emigtate. 

14  French  ex- 
pelled. 

91  John  VI. 

38  MigueL 

31  Maria  da 
Gloria. 


Gmat  BaiTAiH. 


SAine(Stuart). 
14  Geoif  e  I.  of 

Hanover. 
87  George  II. 
60  George  III. 
83  The  American 
colonies  become 
independent 
states,  and  about 
the   same   time 
the    foundation 
is  laid  of    the 
British  empire  in 
Hindustan.  Eng- 
land during  the 
close  of  the  cen- 
tury establishes 
its  naval  supre- 
macy. 


11  George, 

Prince  Regent. 
80  George  IV. 
30  William  IV. 
37  Victoria. 


1831     'Leopold 
elected  king. 


ToKKS  Ann 

PSBSIASS. 


3  Ahmed  III. 

30  MohammedV. 

54  Ottoman  III. 

57  Mustapha  HI. 

74  Ahmed  IV. 

80  SeUm  HI. 

The  power  of 
Turkey  gradu- 
ally declines. 


Pertia, 
For  a  while  be- 
comes power- 
All  un^r  Nadir 
Shah,  but  after 
his  death  it  is 
again  distracted 
by  civil  wars,  A 
(he  sovereignty 
is  seized  by  the 
Turkish  tribe  of 
the  Kajars. 


Turkey. 

7  Mustapha  TV. 

6     Mohammed 

VI. 

19AbdQlMe<Mid. 

Graect. 
31  OthoofBavar 
ila. 


IvnxA,  *e. 


Progress  ef 
CivifizaUon. 


■S5  a  •♦  ft** 


0  Runjit 
Sing,rulerof 
Punjfi). 
30  Shah  Su- 
jah,  restored 
to  the  throne 
of  Cabul. 
40     English 
murdered  in 
Cabul.  Shah 
Si^ahalatn. 


Porcelain  manu- 
factured in  Bup 
rope. 

Inoculation  In- 
troduced. 

Chronometers. 

Cook's  voyages. 

Colonization  of 
Australia. 

Spinning  jennlea 

Galvanism. 

Planet  Berschel 
discovered. 

Air  balloons. 

TelegT^hs. 

Steam-boats  dis- 
co vered,but  not 
used  until  the 
next  century. 


Steam-vessels. 
Gas-lights. 
Lithography. 
New    processes 

of  engraving. 
Atctic  voyages. 
Railroads. 
Locomotive 

Engines. 
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teldfe.  y 


AQfUtOS, 

dnkaof  Soaaaz. 


rl 


Bniett,  diik«^ 
of     Camber^  ( 
land,  and  kinf  i" 
of  Hanover.    J 


rEKiaboth, 
princess  of 
Basse  Hooibwvy 

ti84a. 


4 


«^ 


Bd 

duke 


ward,         ) 
keof  Keiit,>- 

tino.      7 


CSiarlottep 
queen  of  W|r. 
tember(,tlSS8. 


William  IV. 

tier. 
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Frederick, 
doke  of  Yoik, 
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VALUABLE  HIiSTDRtCAL  WORKS 

rubMsJUdb^.  J).  APPLBTpN  ^  CO.,   ,  / 

QUIZ0Tw**(IENBRA4.  I4I8TORV  OF  dlVILlXATlON  M  EUROPS* 

From  the  fiill  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Reyidution.    TranslfLtedt 

from  the  French  of  M .  Guisot,  Professor  of  History  to  la  Facult6  des  Let- 

tres  of  Paris,  and  Minister  of  Public  Instmction.     Third  American  Editioi^ 

with  Notes;  by  C.  S.  Henry,  D.  D.  One  handsome  volwne,  ISmo.  ^1. 
.  M.  Ooiaot  in  his  ia«tructive  Lectures  has  ffiven  us  an  epitome  of  modem  history, 
distinffuished  by  all  the  merit  which,  io  another  department,  renders  Blackstone  a  subject 
of  such  peculiar  and  unbounded  praise—- a  work  closely  condensed^  including  notmnff 
useless,  omitting  nothing  essentia] ;  written  with  grace,  and  conceived  and  arranged 
with  consummate  ability. — Boston  TixtoeUer. 

BURNET.— THE  HI8T0RY.0F  THE  REFORMATION 
Of  the  Church  of  England,  bf  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.  D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
Salisbury — ^with  the  Collection  of  Records,  and  a  copious  Index,  rei^ised 
and  corrected,  with  additional  Notes  and  a  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Nares, 
D.  D.,  late  Professor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  II* 
lustrated  with  a  Frontispiece  and  twenty-three  engraved  Portraits-^forming 
four  elegant  8vo.  vok.  08. 
%*  A  cheap  edition  is  printed,  containing  the  History  in  3  vols,  without  the  Recordi^— 
which  form  the  fourth  vol.  of  the  above.    Price,  in  boards,  $2  50. 

To  tlie  student  either  of  civil  or  religious  history,  no  epoch  can  be  of  more  importance 
than  that  of  the  Reformation  in  England.  The  History  of  Bishop  Burnet  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated,  and  by  far  the  most  frequently  quoted,  of  any  that  has  been  written  ol 
this  great  event 

Iffatiottal  Works— By  Frolbssor  nrost,  IVK,  9, 

Just  FubUshed, 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  INDIANS  OF  NORTH  AMEEICA'; 

Their  Manners,  Customs,  and  Present  State.  Compiled  bom  the  most  recent- 
authorities.  By  John  Frost,  LL.  D.,  Author  6f  the  Book  of  the  Army^ 
Book  of  the  Navy,  be.  In  one  volume,  12mo«,  with  numerous  illustra- 
tions.    ^1. 

The  intention  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  a  eorrectview  of  Represent  state  of  theSabori^ 
gines  of  the  country,  and  especially  of  the  wild  Indians,  who  are  comparatively  igno* 
rant  of  the  white  man  and  his  arts  of  civilization.  The  authorities  chiefly  relied  on  are 
Mr.  Catlin,  Prince  Maximilian  of  Weed,  and  other  recent  travellers,  with  occasional 
anecdotes  from  older  writers. 

By  the  same  Author,  4ih  edition,  uniform, 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  NAVY; 

Comprising  a  General  History  of  the  American  Marine,  and  particular  accounts 
of  all  the  most  celebrated  Naval  Battles,  from  the  Declaration  of  Indepen*- 
d^ice  to  the  present  time,  compiled  from  the  best  authorities.  EmbeHished* 
with  numerous  original  Engravings,  and  Portraits  of  distinguished  NavaE 
CcHnmanders.     One  volume,  12mo.     01. 

Nearly  Ready  for  PubUeaiion, 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  ARMY; 

Comprising  a  General  Military  History  of  the  United  States,  from  the  periocT 
of  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time,  with  particular  accounts  of  all  the 
most  celebrated  Military  Battles.  Compiled  from  the  best  authorities.  By^ 
John  Frost,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres  m  the  High  Schod  of 
Philadelphia.  Embellished  with  numerous  Engravings  and  steel  Portraits^ 
One  vdurae,  12mo. 


'  This  work  ^ves  a  complete  history  of  military  operations,  and  their  causes  and  elfeets^ 
from  the  epenmff  of  the  Revolution  Co  the  dose  of  the  last  war,  with  graphic  descrip* 
tioos  of  the  celebrated  battles,  and  characters  ef  the  leading  geanrals. 


HISTORY 

TROM  THfi  BAELI£8T  P£RIOD  TO  THE  PRESENT  TfllS. 

BY  M.  MICHELET, 

Prol«iM«r-iiippltalt  k  U  Faeult^  P«s  L^ttres,  ProlHiMur  k  L*£oole  Normale,  Ck»f  di  la  8m 

tion  Hifltorique  auz  Arobivet  du  Royaum^. 

TRANSLATED  BY  O.  H.  BHtTH,  F.  G.  8.,  he. 

Tlie  calebritj  of  thia  work  on  tb«  Continent,  and  the  want  in  Engiith  Litemnro  «Pa  good 
hittorj  of  Pranee,  haa  indocad  the  pnbliahers  to  hitrodaoe  it  to  the  Amerieaa  public  at  a  prica 
witkia  the  meana  of  all. 

,%  It  ii  designed  to  ^ ubtiah  tba  work  in  monthlj  parta,  (or  oftener  if  poaaible.)  Twa 
parts  of  the  American  edition  containing  a  yolame  of  the  Pana,  at  oae-third  tka  coal.  Tka 
whole  work  will  probably  make  aixteen  Nob.,  and  bind  in  four  octavo  volumes. 

OPINIONS  OF  HIGH  CRITICAL  AUTHORITIES. 

Fvorn  tb«  Woimiga  Uoarterly  BeWew,  Vol.  L.   No. 

*<  M.  MIchelet,  whose  Historical  labors  both  on  Ancient  and  Modern  topic*  haTe  loii£  va- 
(tered  him  a  creat  favorite  with  the  French  public,  is  placed  in  one  of  the  laost  enviable  sitoa- 
tions  that  an  nistorian  can  hold,  as  chief  of  Ihe  Historical  Section  in  the  Archives  da  Rovanme 
^all  the  richer  of  this  immense  establishment  are  in  his  own  keeping;  and  this  cfrcamataaca, 
added  to  his  honorable  position  of  Professor  of  History,  for  France,  puts  him  at  ooce  at  tka 
head  of  the  historical  portion  of  his  own  countrymen.  To  the  accumulated  stores  of  a  U&oC 
continual  research  he  adds  the  precious  acquirements  of  a  most  accomplished  modern  lingoist, 
and  a  well  read  scholar  in  the  tongues  of  classical  antiquity  ;  he  possesses  unwearied  povreia 
of  application,  and  is  one  of  the  most  conscientious  sesrchevs  of  original  docnmenta  that  is  any 
where  to  be  met  with.  .  .  The  highly  poetical  and  religious  torn  of  mind  of  this  aatkar  Jeada 
bim  to  place  every  thing  in  new  and  original  pointa  of  view;  hia  deacriptioaa  are  aeouaaWy 
full  of  details,  and  eminently  graphic.  Alter  quoting  passages  from  the  author*a  work,  then 
viewer  aaya*.  Theae  paasftgea,  which  we  have  cited  at  conaidertUe  lensth  in  oidar  to  make 
the  reader  more  fully  acquainted  with  M.  Michelet's  style,  are  too  beaanful,  too  dramatic,  to 
need  much  comment  of  our  own.  We  need  only  say  that  the  aame  atrain  of  poesj  pervades 
alnvDSt  every  page  of  his  book ;  that  as  ihe  reader  turns  over  leaf  aAer  leaf  he  vnds  aew  vb 
•pentflg  to  his  sight,  new  methods  of  treating  matters  of  previously  well  known  historioal 
Hbrity,  qad  avarv  where  the  moat  oheeriag  and  amifible  display  of  candor,  moderation, : 
conscientious  judgment.  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  these  volumes  without  feeling  a  regard  fot 
the  author  that  increases  the  farther  we  advance  in  them." 

**  Michelet's  History  has  only  to  be  translated  to  become  one  of  the  moat  popalar  books 
ever  published.  The  author  is  a  man  of  the  highest  genius ;  his  erudition  ia>  wond^Hol,  and 
he  is  at  oace  phiiosophio  and  dramatic,  uniting  the  severest  judgment  to  the  most  Acile  and 
delicate  imagination.  His  history  is  thus  not  only  a  succession  of  faithful  pictures  but  a  aariaa 
of  Ihe  profoundest  deductions.  The  modern  French  school  of  history,  eomprisina  as  it  do«^ 
among  many  illustrious  names,  those  of  Thiers,  Guizot,  and  Thierry,  is  deservedly  acknow- 
ledged as  the  first  in  Europe,  and  at  the  head  of  it  we  should  certainly  place  Mona.  Michelet.'* 
— Monthly  Magazine, 

Ffom  tiM  Edinbuif h  ReTiew. 

<*  What  reason  iuAtteas  the  edaeated  ^rt  of  oar  oountiymaa  to  tfiuM,  In  to  dotarmined  a  maanar,  the 

SroduetionI  of  the  moet  aetWe  national  mind  in  Europe,  ana  to  limit  thalr  French  reading*  to  ll.  DoValuo  ai 
«e,  lho(»  woak]  be  eMM  diflcalty  ia  pieeieely  detenninittg.    Perhape  it  it  the  wicient  dread  of  Freooh'frtvolilj 
superficiality.    If  it  be  the  former,  we  can  aiaure  them  that  there  ia  no  longer  ground  fbr  such  a  foeling :  if  daa  Inter, 
mm  inaat  be  peraaktod  to  dovbt  that  there  aver  was-    It  it  enoecenaiy  U»  diacoM  whether,  aa  aosM  aana, 
veligious  ''revival"  ia  tatcing  place  in  France,  and  whether  auch  a  phenomenon,  if  real,  ia  likely  to  be  pc 
There  is  at  least  a  decided  reaetion  against  the  inadellty  of  the  last  age.    The  Voltatian  philosophy  ia  looked  i 
a  thing  of  the  past ;  one  of  its  most  celebrated  assailants  has  been  heard  to  lament  that  it  has  no  Uving 
~  '  nriderable  to  perforii  the  fnaetiona  of  a  *  oonstitDtional'  oppoailion  against  lh«  reigBing  pi 


aoAelentlv  eonriderable  to  perforii  the  fnaetiona  of  a  '  oonstitDtional'  oppoailiott  a^nat 

trines.  The  present  French  thinkers,  whether  reeeiviog  Christianity  or  not  as  a  divine  revelation,  in  no  way  fie«I  t 
selves  called  upon  to  be  unjust  to  it  as  a  fkct  in  history.  There  aremen  who,  not  dtsgtfidna  tiwir  own  vnbelieC  imym 
written  deeper  and  finer  things  in  viudieation  of  what  religion  has  done  for  mankind,  than' have  sufficed  to  foand  the 
reputation  of  its  most  admired  defenders.  If  they  have  any  historical  prejudice  on  the  subject,  it  ia  in  fitwr  of  the 
priesthood.  They  leave  the  opinions  of  David  Hume  on  ecclesiastical  history,  to  the  exelnsiva''fatvQBiga  (w*  an 
aorry  to  say)  of  Protestant  writers  in  Great  Bfitain. 

•1  *  *  e  M.  Miohelet^  are  net  booka  |l«  save  a  reader  the  trooUe  of  thinking,  bat  to  aaake  hia  baa].over  with 
thought.  Their  effect  on  the  mind  ii  not  acquiescence,  but  stir  and  torment.  For  his  book,  at  least  io  the  earliec 
velones,  is  a  history  of  the  middle  agaa,  qaite  as  maeh  aa'of  France  ;  and  he  haa  aimed  at  giviw  us,  aac  Um  diy  h^k, 
bnt  the  spirit  of  those  ages.  This  had  never  been- done  before  in  the  same  decree,  not  even  by  his  emieent  pceeaissr, 
Thierry,  exoept  for  the  perl«>d  of  |tbe  Germanic  invasiens.  The  (freat  vMoe  of  the  bttek  is,  that  It  deea,  to  asms 
extent,  make  us  understand  what  was  really  passing  in  the  collective  miqd  of  each  geneiation.  For,  in  aeeosMH 
distinctness,  the  life  of  the  past  assume*  also  variety  under  M.  Michelet's  hands.  Whh  him,  each  period  hue  aphy 
'aiofnomy  and  a  charaoter  oi  its  owiv  It  ia  ia  raading  him  that  we  are  made  to  feel  distinet^,  hew  anaav  eaaoaasive 
eonditions  of  humanity,  and  states  of  the  human  mInJ,  are  habttuallj  confounded  under  the  appellation  of  the  middle 
agaa.  To  ecMiiaoa  psrdeptian»  theae  .tiasaa  -aia  like  a  dialaat  fanfa  of  mpaM«una,  aS  sMlted  t^gsther  iate  ant 
like  barrier. 

*****  M.  Michelet  is  a  man  of  deep  erudition  and  extensive  research.     He  haa  a  high  it|maallaii  i 
VivM^  laained  for  hia  ioduftnr »  while  hia  official  position,  which  coaneota  htm  with  the  archives  irf'the 


»ieaae  i€mnea  mr  oia  inauswr  ,  wnua  mm  uuiciki  |piMiki«D,  w«igb  v«hb«q««  aim  wivn  uio  aituiives  m  uie  etiKfHMe, 
has  given  him  access  to  a  rteh  source  pf  aoexplored  aatnerities,  of  which  he  has  made  abaadsat  Me  fai  his  eeiff 
v^omes,  end  which  promised  lit  of  still  greater  inipattaiiee  in  thasa  yil  le  aana.    Bvaa  in  itssai*  *sia,'ahai«ftBa^ 


this  history  Is  oonsiderqb^  in  adraaoe  ef  aU  tfcavifaisitx  vnllaa.'^ 


• 


4M  MiMmtgh 
'Wkttt  Ilook  tmmd,  fben  imim  to  mefoaMOM  point  or  qUritty  which iklfngQlAM tooBy  ithlt 
Ikon  oidiaofy  oata }  It  ii  sot  hoooaty  or  kiodaoM ;  but  it  mobm  to  im  to  bo  norol  Ihimhi 
wirieh  «okof  a  aoa  Wvo  Ghriat  iartood  of  hoioff  o  iuwtio,  nd  lovo  tnrtb  whhoM  boiof  ooM 
m  hold.**  Thb  Motonot  of  Ui  own,  woold  giro,  lodood,  a  Tiry  inpttlhet  idoo  of  Dr.  AmoUt  ohor- 
fotir,  hat  it  owf  •spioM  ^  irat  fMoal  tIow  ^tooihwi  tod  gpoi  aoa  of  ovot|  p«tj  will  tiko  oT 
h,  and  tho  iomoo  why  a  fcithftil  Hfo  of  Mm  worid  ho  oattooriooly  fpohr.  M  r.  fltaaloy 
tho  lovtaif  wad  hosMt  piotaroof  a  moft  aaOafalt  aad  wwt  ofloioat  noa  who,  la  tho 
Uagnphy  of  a  laifo  eonoppoodenoe,  giroi  ai  withoatieflorro  hit  fcoliafi  oa  tho«o  Ihar  or  ftvo  poiala 
of  MohlaadthookfiealloUroftorwhich  ororyonooowit  woadoriafwhattho  ondwUlbf.  latoaoa 
hi  a  praibiiBa  which,  faapoctaat  as  it  ovor  wofl^  ho  wm  tho  Ant  to  laioc  to  lit  tiao  dlgal^-^ 
whl«h,lfiiBimaiiiiortlcw,waittOforwtfaaoatal,batalwayi  pwtJMl ta hthalf ol 
hit  ehereh  aad  coaatry  the  goatloft  aad  wwnect  adrootioai  to  his  Moods  aad  ftnily— aad  withal  a« 
■ItoHinylsh  f^^Mawm  Ud  ft^hnosol^tkf  op  aad  folloHif  the  a^hifldly  itora  sgaeaMssi  of  aa 
oalhaslsstie  toaipotaawat  those  eio  t|aalitioa  which  striho  as  at  inl  sight^jud  wUoh  ( whatovor  w 
aay  thiakof  his  opiaieoi)  oaght  to  spar  as  to  imiute  his  acUeos. 


^Woi  tfts 
More  faitofostfaf— more  Ihaoly  tohMMO  haao  sMdooi  iesaid  Aoa  Iho  ptosi.    Thoy 
ef  a  lift  aad  ailBd  of  ao  ordinary  oast ;  a  lifc  dlstlaiaiihod,  iadeod,  hy  AwiaaMikahk 
la  tho  ot#vleoof  God  aad  asea )  and  a  arfad  shigalariy  oaeifolio,  ooiaest,  aad 
irare  oadowBoats,  aad  soaad  to  its  Tory  eoro. 

Mr.  0taaley'a  tash  has  booa  adsrirahly  oxoootod.    Wo  asror  toawaibor  to  haro  not  with  mjf. 
hi  which  tho  Uofnphor^  port  pseooali  so  Kttlo  nattorof  orltleisa,«ad  m 

■  ■  ^    -  '     ■■■  ^■•^'^i^^^^a^w^^B  ^WMBHsaa^aawf  oawww^a^  aanPww  Wi^^m  ■•  wH^^a^rvH^  w^^^^a^^w^i^^""^**  ^^^ 

vitt,  hli  rai^Kt,  aii  oM^pteaow  la  onnr  liM. 


/•:. 
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LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENGi: 

OP 

THOMAS  ARNOLD,  D.  D., 

Author  of  the  ** IRstory  of  Rome"  etc.,  etc. 

BT  RET.  A.  p.  ITANLET^  A.  M. 

Two  ToiiMiet  of  EBflif h  edition  Im  oim  toI.,  \tm», 

Tho  Ufcof  Dr.  Aradd,  which  is  now  first  oObred  to  the  Amorlcaa  pahUe,  has  boon  rooeivod  wMi 
woadoifol  saecoss  ia  FiBglind  ■  no  Hcfc^hy  has  beei^  paMished  Ibr  nany  yean  which  has  nsiki 
ftilh  so  aaaniaioas  oaprsssioa  of  satisfcotioa  fioai  all  parties. 

Mb  ooasidorabls'reTiow  in  Bng^aad,  whether  represoating  the  hi^  or  low  parties  ia  Ohare^  oa 
gteto  no  weekly  or  daily  pablicatioa  bat  that  .has  booa  fotood  to  express  tho  woaderlhl  powor  8a4 
haairty  of  this  vdaaM  of  Biography. 

If  SMTO  woio  waated  to  call  atteatioo  Co  the  work,  we  may  awnttoa  the  Ihot  that  the  third  odHlett 
of  ISM  copies,  aft  #7  SO,  which  has  jwt  appeared,  was  sabscrlbod  &r  by  fho  I^odoa  tndo  la  ate 
hoaia    pas  trmcrderiaf  509  coplso,  only  aao  of  which  tho  pablishor  woo  able  to  doHyer. 

Tho  LMb  of  Dr.  Arnold  is  highly  Talaablo  to  heads  of  collegco  aad  soniaarles  of  loarahif— 
atadeals  aad  toachois  ia  oar  poblio  aad  prirato  schools    and  if  the  sacceeslhl  examplelwlikh  Dr. 
AraoM  has  exoapiifiod  ia  his  life  ss  *«  Bead  Master  in  Rogby  School,"  is  feMowodiaoar 
aMrftlng  ohoaga  wiB  aoaio  over  oar  paibUo  sehoolB. 

Dr.  Arnold's  soaad  aad  esoilblo  OMdo  of  aolioa  as  head  aiartir  ovor Aar  taadM  paplls, 
hoys  aad  aiastors  alike  with  love,  reveroaeo>  aad  ssafidsasr    to  «ake  them  rest  wKh  hapBcH 
oahisdoeisleas.    He  looked  to  the  promise,  act  to  the  perfeBaanco ;  to  aowiagtho  seeds,  apt 
IholkitsorhisUbor. 

Dr.  Aiaold's  conespoadoace  will  prove  higjUy  importaat  ia  refeioaco  to  tho^Oslhid ; 
his  boaovolealaadaotivo  arfad  embrassd  every  hapetlaat  topic  of  tho  day. 


^ 
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ME  PREPMmfi  FflB  PaiUniTION. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  t 

coNTAururo  tbb 
PRONUNCIATION,  ETYMOLOGY  AND  EXPLANATIOlt 

6t  all  Words  anthorisod  bjr  endaant  Writen; 

TO  WmCB  JLBS  AD»BD» 

▲  TOOiiBCnUAST  or  THE  RCX>T8  OF  Bir«Xiin;  WOBDi 

AMD  All 
ACCBNTKD  LIST  OF  GREEKf  LATIK,   AND  SCRIPTUBB  PSOPKK  NAMES. 

Br  ALEXANOiSR   REID,   A.M.,   ' 

l^odorortba  drcai  School,  Edlnbuinb. 
One  volume,  12inoi,  of  564  pages. 

In  tUi  work,  to  wMoh  the  Aothor  hM  dovoied  tftoMtoorof  nwy  mv«»  aa  •ttcnpt  hu  ben  nada 
to  compile  a  Dtctionary  far  8ehool«  and  general  r^feroiee,  adapted  to  thepreaent  Male  of  the  Bn^lih 
iBBffiaia,  and  to  the  improvted  nethod  of  tcachiBg ;  It  connlDa  every  woid  wUeli  haa  bees  mnaaiiiFj 
ay  the  uae  of  eoiinent  authors,  except  auch  as  have  become  obsolete,  or  are  merely  technical.  While 
me  usual  alphabetlcnl  arrimgement  Is  preaerred,  the  words  are  at  the  sane  time  grouped  in  laeli  a 
manner  as  to  show  their  etymoloffieal  aflohy:  and  aHer  the  flnt  word  of  eaeJifroizp^  ia  gnaa  tkaraat 
fl»ia  which  they  aia  derived.  These  roots  are  aHervarda  ornnged  into  a  vocabulary;  ao  that  dia 
Inetionary  may  be  either  used  for  reference  or  for  teaching  derlrations.  The  pnmonciatian,  whidl 
a  Abdicated  by  simple  notation,  la  that  of  Walker;  tmlesa  where  the  latter  deviatea  ftom  prevalNtaf 
■sage  or  from  the  majority  of  competent  authorilies.  The  claaalcal  or  aerlptiml  proper  HMH^aaB 
pmed  tai  oae  list,  aad  divided  ialo  ^rUablca,  and  aceented  aa  thqr  ought  to  be  pioaoiinoed. 

D.  A.  fc  Co.,  having  purchased  of  the  Glasgow  publishers  a  duplKate  cast  of  the  ateieutype  ptatea 
4f  tut  wofk,  will  paMlsh  the  aame  early  ta  the  cominf  aeaaon.  Aa  the  valne  of  a  Work  of  tUs  daar 
leata  ao  much  umb  the  proper  pladng  of  tiM  oesaala,  it  woalA  have  been  ainoat  imiMorihie  to  wmf 

Ee  but  the  auihor  to  rwd  such  compoaiiion  and  correct  it  properly.     The  Affledcaii  ediiioa  will  dnoa 
re  all  the  advantages  olF  the  corrected  text  of  the  author. 

jtJST  PUBLISHED, 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION! 

ITS  CAUSES  AND  CONSEQUENCES. 

By  F.  MAOLBAR^  ROWAIT. 

Two  Tolumes,  18mo.,  price  75  centa ;  or  two  volumea  in  one,  price  63  centa. 

An  iBTcaligatlQa  of  the  cauaes  of  the  French  Revolution,  with  a  aurvey  of  ita  progicarive  matatioan^ 
airaof  Its  ittoit eveiitAjI  conseqneneei^  Is  espentlal  to  all' persona  who  would  aecumtely  eamprebaid 
the  almoat  hieradibia  changea  wMah  wiCfaiB  the  last  half  oantaiy  haiFa  passed  over  the  pdadpal 
Btatea  of  Europe.  The  extent,  however,  of  the  narrative,  haa  almoat  precluded  many  penoaa  ftom 
exploring  that  mbe  of  healthful  Instruedaa.  Mf.  Eowan,  JiewcVer.  in  this  neat  voIuoms,  has  oomblBad 
'  aH  the  grand  peiats  la  the  exciting  aul^ect,  so  Uiat  youth,  and  peraona  of  compaiativdy  little  Mpuub 
may  understand  the  BHncIpuT  events  and  actors  in  that  wonderful  European  strBe.  We  reconmead 
tile  #ork  aa  exactly  adapted  fbr  Ha  design,  replete  with  taifbrmatloii  and  Intereot,  aad  It  aboold  fiaai  cob 
er the  vohtmaaofall  domaatia  aad  Javeplie  Ubrarlea.  Uiwaalao  baai  Isaaad  In,  two  volttasaa,  aa  oaaaT 
the  aerlea  of  worka  under  the  general  title  of  "*  Ijlbrary  for  my  Youi^g  Coontrymoi.'*— Gs«r»«r  4r  #kf. 

THE    LIFE  OF    OLIVER    OROMWELL. 

fiy  BOBfiBT  SOUTMBf,  Ui J). 
Atttlior  of  the  Life  of  **  IfelioD,**  «feanyaii,**  fee. 

One   neat   Toluroe,  ISmo.,  clotli,  S7|  ci^nts. 

ttr.  ^ouihey*s  narrative  Is  replete  with  graphic  sketehea  and  ezcitfaig  locidenta.  It  exbibUi  a  eon- 
ardiaiMive  iummaty  oftiiA  moot  Important  events  aad  prtoclpal  acton  of  hia  time.  Flew  cbaraelen  of 
ftm  i^ea  poMeat  atraagg  aiaimo  upea  the  attwitaa  of  Amarioaa  laadew  than  thaUfcof  OniarCaaT 
veil. 

INCIDENTS    OF    SOCIAL    LIFE 

AMID  THE  EUROPEAN  ALPS. 

ntAJNILATED  FROM  THE  GERMAN  O^  L  HEINRICH  ZSCHOKEI^ 

*  By  XiOQli  BfKAOK. 

Che  Ytta&ntMytitmMt  ISwp^,  fl  M. 

^Wt  ttffuBie  foelttdM  fottr  namtivei.  tbuo  eatltfad :— I.  Floriaii,  the  FngjUva  of  the  Jaia.— IL  Maitb 
wadr€p>uwA :  Mead  tkahola  in  yaw  Slaaaa.  UL  Olhr«  Flyda;  a  Fool  of  thaHiuWiiirtb  Owlwj**' 
IV.  Hortensia,  the  DouUe^ighted :  Asleep  and  Awake., 

Tha  tttlea  of  the  Ibnr  Talea  of  wMeb  thia  volume  is  compoaed,  at  once  attzacted  our  attoHoa;  mA 

ire  concluded  that  tt  waa  not  an  ordinary  ephemdral  work  of  Insipid  and  tiMIng  fiction.    DoubtleBS  ibey 

«ia  BfcetcbeafWiai  Mb^  bavlag  all  the  veiMnilltiMle  of  actual  aonraitniea,  tbatrattaftataaaa  of  waK-kMWft 

tha^maaa  of  a  ^ofty  mnrallte^and  tha  attwmttoa  of  tha  bm  aisibHiiiw  otfiba  hmn,   Wa  r»> 


ebnubend  all  poaona  who  are  conaeToua  of  a  hole  in  their  aleevea,  to  read  Zochokke*a  book  aad  tber 
wUl  leam  the  way  to  aiaod  It;  and  if  thej  wish  to  beeome  wioe,  they  will  take  soma  Itmm  of  tnm 
and  knowledr  &«»  tha  **  Fool  of  llw  NfakalaeDth  CeDniry."^CbKnsr  4*  fafawvr. 


Afpkim*8  Caiethgu$  &f  VcluahU  PuhHtaibmM 

BURNET.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION 
tif  tb«  Church  of  England,  b^;  Gilbert  Bnrnet,  D.  D.,  late  Lord  Biahop  of 

flalitbary— with  the  Collection  of  Records  and  a  copious  Index,  revised 

and  corrected,  with  additional  Notes  and  a  Preface,  by  the  Rev.  B. 

Naresi  D.  D.,lateProfe8eor  of  Modem  History  in  the  Universilj  of  Oxford. 
.        ninstrated  with  a  Frontispiece  and  twenty-three  engraved  Portraits,  form* 

ing  four  elegant  8vo.  volumes.    $8  00. 
A  cheap  edition  is  printed,  containing  the  History  in  three  vols,  without  the 

Records — which  form  the  fourth  vol.  of  the  above.    Price,  in  boards,  ^  50. 

To  the  ■tttd«nt  either  of  citiI  or  rali|ioaf  history,  no  epoch  can  bo  of  more  importance  Uitn 
>  fkkX  of  the  Reformation  in  England.  Tne  Hbtory  or  Binhop  Burnet  ii  one  of  the  moet  oalebtated 
■od  bv  far  the  moet  freqaentlr  quoted  of  any  that  ha*  been  written  of  thii  great  erent.  Upon  th« 
original  publication  orlho  Snt  rolume,  it  ww  xoc^ivod  in  Great  Britaio  with  the  kmdoet  and 
moat  extravagant  enoomiuma.  The  author  received  the  thanka  of  both  Hooaea  of  Parliament, 
and  waa  reqneated  by  them  to  coiltuine  the  work.  In  contiuuinf  it^  lie  had  the  aaaiatanco  of  tho 
moot  learned  and  eminent  divinea  of  hia  time ;  and  he  coufeaaea  hu  indebtedneaa  for  important 
aid  to  Lloyd,  Ttllotaon,  and  Stillingfleet,  three  of  thq  creatcat  of  England'a  Biahop^. 

The  preaent  edition  of  thia  groat  work  haa  been  odited  with  laborlooa  care  by  Ur.  Natee,  vrhe 

C>feaaoa  to  have  corrected  important  ervora  into  which  the  author  fell,  and  to  have  made  aeeh 
provements  in  the  order  of  the  work  aa  will  render  it  &r  more  uaefnl  to  the  reader  or  hiatorical 
•todOBt.  Preliminary  explanationa,  Aill  and  auffieient  to  tho  clear  ondentanding  of  the  author, 
•n  gives,  aad  BMiginal  refereaooa  are  mtM  throwrhoot  the  book,  ao  aa  greatly  to  ft.eilitate  and 
tender  aecorate-ita  eonaultation.  It  %irill  of  courae  find  a  place  in  every  theologian'a  tihraiy  pad 
will,  by  no  meana,  we  truat,  be  confined  to  that  comparatively  limited  aphere.—JV*.  Y,  Trnma. 

BURNET^AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  XXXIX  ARTIOLE8 

.  Of  the  Church  of  England*  B)r  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.  D.,  late  Bishop  of  Salisbnrj. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  the  A ugsborg  Confession,  Creed  of  Pope 
Pius  IV.,  &c.  Revised  and  corrected,  with  copious  Notes  and  Addttio«al 
References,  by  the  Rev.  James  R.  Page,  A.  M.  One  handsome  8vo.  vol- 
ume.   (2  00. 

The  editor  haa  given  to  our  elergv  and  our  atndenta  in  theology  an  edition  of  thia  work,  wbiek 
n^at  neceetarily  auperaede  every  other,  and  we  feel  he  deaerrea  we)l  at  the  haoda  of  the  uhnrek, 
which  ho  haa  ao  materially  aoEved.     Omnk  ^Englmd  QMrtarl|f  Jlaoiaw. 

WIRN8--TMC  OOMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

Of  Robert  BurnSt  with  Explanatory  and  Glosearial  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  by  James  Cnrrie,  M.  D.,  illustrated  with  six  steel  engravings,  one 
volume,  16mo.    $1  S5. 

Forming  one  of  the  series  of  "Cabinet  Edition  of  Standard  British  Poets." 

Tbii  ia  the  moat  complete  American  edition  of  Buma.  It  containa  the  whole  of  the  poetry  oooft- 
'  Jiriaed  in  the  edition  latefy  edited  by  Cunningham,  aa  well  aa  aome  additional  plecea :  and  anah 
aotea  have  been  added  aa  are  calculated  to  illustrate  the  mannen  and  caatona  of  Scotuukd,  ao  aa 
to  render  the  whole  more  intelligible  to  the  Engtiah  reader. 

Re  owea  nothing  to  the  poetry  of  oiher  landa — he  ia  the  oftpring  of  tho  foil :  h«  la  as  natonl 
to  Scotland  aa  the  heath  fa  to  hei  hilla— hia  variety  la  equal  to  hia  originality  j  hia  humour,  his 


Syety,  hia  tondemeaa  and  hia  pathoa,  ooaM  al|!  in  •  bteath|  thav  oonao  fteely,  for  thay  oosm  of 
eir  own  accord  ;  the  oontraat  ia  never  oAoalve  j  th^  comic  alioea  •eaailv  into  the  aeriooa,  tho 
ssrieua  faico  tho  toador,  sod  the  tender  faito  the  pathetic.'- wMae  Clwwln^inii. 


OAMERON.-THE  PARMER*S  DAUQHTERi 

A  Tale  of  Humble  Life,  by  Ifrs*Cameroto,  author  of**  Emma  and  Her  Nnrse^" 

"  the  Two  Mothers,"  etc.,  etc.,  one  volume,  l8mo.,  frontispiece.    37  1-3  eti. 

Wo  wvleoOM.  In  thia  Bttle  volema,  a  valoabto  addition  to  tho  oxeeHent^  aeriea  of  *'  IVdea  Ibr 
tho  People  and  their  ChUdion."  Tho  atory  eooveya  high  aioral  tmtba,  la  a  moot  attractive  fimi. 
^JSbirt'a  Jfardkoal'a  JWaf .    . 

CARLYL£.-ON  HEROES,  HERO  WORSHIP, 
And  the  Heroio  in  Histmry .    8ix  Leetares,  reported  with  EuMndatroiM  and  Ad- 
ditioiMy  bv  Thomas  Clarlvle,  author  of  the  *•  Preneh  RevehitHW,"  «•  Sartor 
Beeortuey   Ac.    Elegantly  printed  in  one  vol.  Iflmo.   Second  edition.    ^1. 

OHILO'S   DELIGHT  I      , 

A  Gift  ibr  the  Young.    Edited  by  a  lady.    One  volume  small  4to.    Embel- 
lished with  nx  steel  Engravings  coloured  in  the  moet  attractive  style. 

Thia  ia  tho  faaa  of  tho  Msaoa.  In  atylo  of  embelliahnient  and  originalityof  natter,  it  Maods 
•Si    WeootsbUyneoBHBSBdttevolsMstooaf  jav«iiikfHaada^--U&  OfMtts. 
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Afpktotifs  QUtJaguM  of  rdbia&fc  Pti&ICMltou. 


CH4IRTOISU-THE  EARLY  ENOLltH  OHOflCH; 

Or,  Christinn  Hintory  of  England  in  etrly  British,  Saxon,  and  Noman 

Hy  the  Rev.  Edward  Churton,  M.  A     Witb  a  Prefaoe  ty  the  Right  R«t. 
liwiiop  Ives.    One  vol.  iGiuo.    $1  00. 


The  fi>ll<|wiaf  ddishtfiil  ptfM  place  befora  w  mmm  of  the  dMrieMt  •: 
and  laj— of  ike  true  Cbriaiian  ipirit  in  ibe  EARLY  ENOLISU  CUUMGH.    ia  Upth. 
w«  cfowded  with  weighty  leatona.    •    *    *    Bttrtifi^m  Edittr**  Fr^fkee, 

CLARKE.-8CR1PTURE  PR0MI9E8 

Under  their  proper  heads,  representing  the  Blessings  Promised,  the  Datiea  to 
which  Promises  are  made.    By  Samuel  Clarke,  D.  D.    Muuatiire 
37  1-3  cenU. 

In  thia  edition  erery  paaaage  of  Seriptare  hat  heea  eompued  and  verifted.  The 
like  an  armnfed  muaeam  of  gema,  and  preekraa  atonea,  aadpearfa  of  ioeetlnMUe  va 
(Uvine  promiaea  comprehend  a  rich  and  endieaa  raiietj.— I)r  IVvrdlaip. 


COOLEY.— THE   AMERICAN   IN   EGYPT. 

With  Rambles  through  Arabia-Petraea  and  the  Holv  Land,  during  the  Tearv 

1839^0.    By  James  Ewing  Cboley.    Illustrated  with  numerous  steel  £a 

gravings,  also  Etchings  and  Designs  by  Johnston.    One  handsome  toIubo, 

octavo,  of  610  pages.    $2  00. 

No  other  volume  extent  givea  the  reader  ao  true  a  picture  of  what  he  woold  be  likely  to  ee« 
•sd  meet  ia  Qfypl.    No  other  bnok  h  mon  pgaelicai  sad  plais  in  ita  pietof*  ef|wsa<eely  what 
the  traveller  himaelf  will  meet    Other  wrttera  have  one  aceooat  to  five  of  their  iooniey  on  papery 
aad  another  to  relale  ia  eonveraatioa.    Mr.  Cooley  kaa  bet  oae  slofy  for  the  iaaaida  okds^a 
the  ptinled  |iatfe.— 


CHAVAME^ADVICE  TO    MOTHERS 

On  the  Management  of  their  OfTspring,  during  the  periods  of  In&ney,  Child- 
hood, and  Youth,  by  Dr.  Pye  Henry  Chavasse,  Member  of  the  Bx»y^  Cot* 
lege  of  Surgeons,  London,  from  tne  third  English  edition,  one  vokuDM, 
I8mo.  of  18U  pages.  '  Paper  25  cents,  cloth  37  1-2. 


AN  that  I  haive  attaaipted  b,  to  havo  wdttas  easlbl  advice,  ia  a  slSar  style,  atrippadefall 
technicalitiea,  which  mothera  of  every  etaiioa  may  mdcntand.  e  •  e  j  have  adopted  a  eaa- 
veraatioaal  form,  ae  beinf  more  fhiniliar,  and  as  aa  eaeiet  awtind  of  askisf  aayaalfaaaBmaai.— 

COPLEYS-EARLY    FRIENDSHIPS. 

By  Mrs.  Copley.    With  a  frontispiece.    One  rolume,  18mo.    37-12  cents. 

A  continuation  of  tlie  little  library  of  popul^  worka  fer  **  the  People  and  their  CkiMioa.**  Us 
deaifn  ia,  by  'iving  the  boArJing-acbool  history  of  a  yoang  girl,  whose  early  edaeatioa  had  base 
conducted  onChri«tian  prineiplci,  to  ihow  the  pM-eminent  valne  of  theae  priactplea  ia  aaaehfiag 
and  adornins  the  cbaimctor,  and  emtbling  their  noaaeaaor  anceeaaAilly  to  oMei  the  tamplatiaoa 
•ad  triak  of  life,    {t  is  attractively  writtoo,  and  fbU  of  iateioaL— CSna.  JAh 

COPLEY.-THE   POPLAR  DROVE  i 

Or,  little  Harry  and  his  Uncle  Benjamin.    By  Mrs.  Copley,  author  of^Earlj 

Friendships,"  d^.,  4tc.    One  vol.  18aao*  fi^tiopiece,  37  1-2  oents. 

An  SxoeMent  ItUle  story  thia,  showing  how  aound  aenaa,  hooeat  nineiplee,  and  iateiKfaa* 
indttstrv,  not  only  advnnce  their  possessor,  but,  aa  in  the  ease  of  Uncle  Benjamin  the  ganleaer^ 
enable  him  to  beeoroe  the  benef^iHor,  goidev  and  fHoad  of  reletloRe  cast  down  nrom  a  loAaer  apbaia 
in  life,  aad,  but  for  him,  withovt  loaouroa.  U  is  a  taie  tot  joulb  of  aU  rlaaaaa,  that  eaaaat  ha 
^ad  without  profiL — JV.  Y*  Amttictm, 

CORTES.— THE    ADVENTURES   OF 

Hernan  Cortes,  the  Conqueror  of  Mexico,  by  the  author  of  **XJnclef^hifip'e 

Converaataons,"  with  a  Portrait.    One  volume,  ISmo.  37  14^  centa. 
Forming  one  of  the  series  of  **-  A  Library  for  my  Yoftng  Countrymen.' 


I* 


The  atary  Is  Ml  of  Intereei,  aad  la  told  in  a  eaptivatlH f^jie-    8a^  baoka  ^d  si  thai 
•f  romance  to  the  value  of  hiatory^— Piwv.  Jbamei. 

COTTON^ELiZABETHs  OR,  THE  EXILES  OF  SIBERIA. 

By  Madame  Cotton.     Miniature  size,  31  1-4  cents. 
Forming  one  of  the  series  of  "  Miniature  Classical  Library." 
Thoaxtoaaire  pepuhrity  of  tbii  little  Ule  ia  wall  kaowa. 


^      ^  .1^1  nil  -IL  ■    ■■■ii_«  ■      I      I  mmmtmmmmm^mm^m^^ 

eOWPEft— THE  OOMFLCTE  POETICM.  WDIIK9 

,  ^  Willi««  Owper,  £iq.,  iacMing  the  HTiinu  aad  TraiwUtioiM  ^(Sm  ICad* 
Galon,  Milton,  4^.,  and  .Adam,  a  Sacred  Drama,  from  Um  Italian  of  Bat* 
tiata  Andreini,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  StebbiBf^ 
A.  M.    One  Tolume,  16mo.,  800  pages,  $1  50,  or  in  2  yoIb.  ^1  75. 

Fotnlng  one  of  the  Series  of  "Cabinet  Edition  of  Standard  British  Poeta." 

Morality  DOT»r  foand  in  {enias  amora  devoted  adToeatethan  Cowper^nor  hai  mora]  wkdom, 
la  ha  plain  andterere  preeepta,  been  ever  more  BiieoMaAiIIy  eombined  with  tlie  delicate  s^ill  of 
poetry  than  in  his  worka.  He  waa  endowed  with  all  the  powere  which  a  poet  could  want  who 
W%m  ts  be  the  inofeliei  of  the  world— the  reprorer,  but  not  the  latirut,  of  uen— the  teaehec  of 
simple  tratha,  which  were  to  be  rendered  fraeiooa  without  endangering  theif  simpUeity* 

CRUDEN.— CONCORDANCE  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  Alexander  Croden,  M.  A.,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  W.  Youngman. 
Abridged  from  the  lost  London  Edition,  by  Wm.  Fatten,  D.  D.    Portrait* 
One  volume,  3Smo.,  sheep,  50  cents. 
*a^  Ooataioa  all  the  words  to  be  found  in  the  large  work  relating  to  the  New  Teitament. 

« 

DE  FOE.— PICTORIAL  R0BIN80N  CRUSOE. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  B^  Daniel  De  Foe.  With  a 
Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  an  Essay  on  his  Writings,  with  upwards  of  300 
snirited  Engravings,  by  the  celebrated  French  artist,  Grandville.  One 
elegant  volume,  octavo,  of  500  pages.    $1  75. 

Oraioe  haa  obtained  a  ready  paeeport  to  the  mancioni  of  the  rUX,  and  the  cottagea  of  the  poor^ 
•ad  eonmanioaltd  eqaal  dsiight  to  all  raaka  and  ckiaeee  of  the  oomnunity.    Few  worka  aaro 
'Moo  mora  generally  reail,  or  more  joatly  admired  ;  few  that  have  yielded  auch  inccaaant  arouae- 
nent,  and,  at  the  aame  time,  hare  developod  ao  many  leaaona  of  practical  inatruction. — &r  WaiUr 


The  Meeen.  Appleten  de  Cow,  of  New  York,  have  jnat  publiahed  a  beautiful  edition  of  "Tbo 
Lifeaad  Advmtwee  of  Aobinaon  Craaoe."  Not  the  miserable  abridgment  ^nerally  oireulatsd, 
IMI  Be  Foe*e  ceeeioo  work,1tobitiacm  Cruaoe  in  full  and  at  lengthy  a  atory  which  never  palla  npoD 
the  raader,  and  atver  ean  lose  iu  popularity  while  the  Engliah  language  ondurei.— PonuylMmoa. 

DM8RAELI.— CURIOSITIES  OF   LITERATURE, 

Abd  the  Literary  Character  illustrated,  by  I.  Disraeli,  Esq.,  D.  C.  L.,  F.  S.  A. 
First  and  Second  Series.    The  Litersry  Character,  illustrated  by  the  Histo- 

3'  of  Men  of  Genias,  drawn  from  their  own  feelings  and  confessions,  by  I. 
'Israeli,  Eao.  Curionties  of  American  Literature,  compiled,  edited,  and 
arranged  by  ttev.  Rufus  W.  Griswold.  The  three  works  in  one  volume^ 
large  8vo.    Price  $3  50. 

This  is  the  double  title  of  a  large  and  beautifully  printed  ocUvo  volume,  which  haa  Joat  atde 
Him  sppearaneo  in  the  World  of  Leilen.  With  the  iirat  part  every  bod v  ia  alraadv  famiflar.  The 
deep  raaeareh,  the  orident  •ntboaiaam  ia  hia  autneot,  and  the  light  and  pungent  baroor  dleplayed 
by  D'laraell  In  it,  era  the  delight  of  alt  claaaea  of  readera,  and  ^ill  undoubtedly  aend  him  ovwn  • 


aot  directly  as  popular  aa  the  other.  Mr.  GriawoM  haa  performed  hift  taak  in  a  manner  highly 
«reditable  to  his  taste,  While  diaplaying  moat  favorably  his  induatry ,  tact,  and  peraeverance.— tViis 
JarkTVitaM. 

DE   LEUZE.-PRACTICAL   INSTRUCTION    IN    ANIMAL 

Magnetism,  by  J.  P.  F.  De  Leuze,  translated  by  Thomas  C.  Hartshorn.  Re- 
vised edition,  with  an  Appendix  of  Notes  by  the  Translator,  and  Letters 
Arom  eminent  Physicians  and  others,  descriptive  of  cases  in  the  U.  Statet. 
One  volume,  12mo.    $1  00. 

Tho  tnaeUtor  of  thia  work  haa  eeitainly  presented  the  piothaaioa  with  sa  enooaomoely  wdl 
digiiilail  traoftise,  enhanced  in  valae  by  hie  own  notes  aad  tha  oorroberative  teethnony  of  ei 
liiyBicaaas.— A«te»  JUi  ^  (karg,  i%iiriisf. 
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ELLIt^THC  DAUQHTERt  OF  ENQLANO  | 

'rheir  position  in  Soeiet3r,  Charaetor,  and  RtaponaibilitiM.    By  M n.  Ellia. 
In  one  handboma  yolama,  ISmo.,  cJotli  gilt.    60  centa. 

ELLI8.— THE  WOMEN  OF  ENGLAND  | 

Their  Social  Duties  and  Domestic  Habits.    By  Mrs.  EUis.    Ona  handiOBf 
Tolume,  12mo.,  cloth  gilt.    50  cents. 

ELLI8.— THE  WIVES  OF  ENGLAND  | 

Their  Relative  Duties,  Domestic  Influences,  and  Social  Obligatiom.    By  Iffn. 
Ellis.    One  handsome  volume,  ISmo.,  cloth  gilt.    60  cents. 

ELLI8.'THE  MOTHERS  OF  ENGLAND; 

Their  Influence  and  Responsibility.    By  Mrs.  Ellis.    One  handsome  volume, 

12mo.,  cloth  gilt.    50  cents. 

Thii  M  an  appropriate  and  very  vmloable  eooelwioB  to  the  miIm  of  worki  oa  tbo  nbfoet  of 
female  dutlea,  by  which  Mrs.  ElUi  ha*  pleaaed,  and  we  doabt  not  profiled,  thoaaande  of  roadaii. 
Her  eounaeb  demand  attention,  not  only  by  their  practical,  aafaeiooi  oaoniliMaB,  bat  alao  by  dm 
Bieelc  and  modeat  apirit  in  whicli  they  are  commanicated.-~yBfcA«aw. 

ELLIS.— THE  MINISTER'S  FAMILY; 

Or  Hints  to  those  who  would  make  Home  happy.    By  Mrs.  Ellis.    One  vol- 
ume, 18mo.    37  1-2  cents. 

ELLIS.-FIRST  IMPRESSIONS; 

Or  Hints  to  those  who  would  make  Home  happy.    By  Mn.  Ellis.    One  vol 
ume,  Idmo.    37  1-2  cents. 

ELLIS.-DANQERS  OF  DINING  OUT; 

Or  Hints  to  those  who  would  make  Home  happy.    By  Mn.  EUii.    One  vol 
ume,  18mo.    37  1-2  cents. 

ELLIS.-SOMERVILLE  HALL; 

Or  Hints  to  those  who  would  make  Home  happy.    By  Mrs.  Ellis.    One  vol- 
ume, 18mo.    37  1-2  cents. 
The  aboT*  foar  Tolumea  form  a  portion  of  aeriea  of  **  TaJsa  fbr  tho  Paopk  snA  thsir  riilMnB  " 

*'  To  with  proaperity  to  aaeh  hooka  as  thoao,  ia  to  dasiso  tto  Bonl  and  physiesi 

httman  ipcciea."— AtfA  Ckroniete. 

EVANS.— EVENINGS  WITH  THE  CHRONICLERS; 

Or  Uncle  Rupert's  Tales  of  Chivalry.    By  R.  M.  Eyans.    With 

illustrations.    One  volume,  16nio.,  elegantly  bound,  75  eents. 
Thia  would  have  been  a  volume  after  our  own  heartf,  while  _wa  wore  ya«nseff|aad  k  ia 


aeareely  leia  ao  now  when  we  are  aoroowhat  older.    It  diaoouraee  of  thoeo  thinfa 

all  of  ua  in  early  youth— the  daring  deeds  of  the  Knighta  and  Squiroi  of  firadal  wi 

version  of  the  **  Chevy  Chase," — the  exploits  of  the  stout  and  aulwart  Waniova  of  Bagfand, 

8cotland|  and  GermanT.    In  a  word,  it  is  an  attraetivo  boolc,  and  rendered  mora  ao  to  yonaf  vasi^ 

•ra  by  a  aeriea  of  wood  engravings,  beautifully  ezecuted.'-GMimr  ^  £nfittr«r. 

EVANS^THE  HISTORY  OF  JOAN  OF  ARC. 

By  R.  M.  Evans,  author  of  **  Eveninn  with  the  Chroniclers,"  with  twenty- 
four  elegant  illustrations.    One  yolume,  16mo.    Extra  gilt.    75  cents. 

In  the  work  bafbra  as,  w«  have  not  only  a  moat  intereatinf  biography  of  thla  female  piodigy. 
Inoloding  what  aha  was  and  wliat  aiie  aocomplishdd.  but  alao  a  fiuthltol  aeeauM  of  the  relatiosa 
that  existed  between  Enslnnd  and  France,  and  of  the  singular  state  of  things  that  snariMd  tho 
period  when  this  wonderful  personage  appeared  upon  tiie  stage.  The  leading  incidoola  of  hoc 
life  ara  related  with  osquisite  airoplicity  and  touching  pathoa }  and  yon  coanot  rapruoa  your  udni- 
ratlon  for  her  heroic  qualities,  or  scarcely  repress  your  tears  in  view  of  her  iguomiwioai  ood.  IV 
the  youthful  reader  we  heailiiy  recommend  this  voluma.^i4fftuiiy  Mwertiam 
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, Artkm. 

Ii^  OiMa,  or  WoffM  o-ii. 
HtftiMM'f  CtoAm  Bojt. 


T«. 


OklSfltTree. 
Priae  Story- Book. 
Pratt*!  Dtwniagi  of  Ooaioi. 
Saodkui's  Twin  Bitten. 
Bmhk,  CapC,  AdTontorof  oC 
8horwood*t  DvtT  u  Baibtj. 

**  Jaektha  Bailor. 

«         Ttiink  bafora  yov  Aet. 
Taylor'a  Toau  lalandata. 
Vary  little  Talei. 
YoDth'a  BookofNatwai 

MBDIOAL. 

Cbavaafle*!  AdTiee  to  Motlieri. 
Hall*!  Prineiplea  of  Diaciioata. 
Bnuth  on  Narvooa  Syatem. 

WTTaOBIiTi  AWEODB, ' 

Aitkar^  Tired  of  Hooiekeei^iiCi 
Auatin'a  German  Writen. 
Carlyie*!  Heroei,  Hero  Woribip. 
Cotton*!  Exilei  of  Siberia. 
D'laraeli*!  Curioaitio!  of  Literature. 
Deleuie  on  Animal  Magnettam. 
Bill!*!  Mother!  of  England. 

««     Wive!ofEn|rand. 

*'     Daughter!  or  England. 
Women  of  England 
Firit  Impreaaiona. 
Danger  of  Dining  Out. 

«     Bomerville  Hall. 
Embnrr*!  Natnre*!  Gema. 
Foater*!  Mieceilanlee*  / 

"      Chrietian  Mormb. 
Ooldaiilfh*tf  Viearof  VVUolaM. 

**  Eaiaya. 
Mmoon't  Raaaelaa. 
Lover*!  Handy  Andy. 

•*      £.  a.  d.— Treaaore  Trora. 
Maxwell^  Hector  O'Halloran. 
Mora*!  DomeiticTalea. 

'<     Rural  Take. 
Pore  Gold. 
fliocIair*a  Scotland  and  Scotch. 

•^        Shetland  and  Bbetlandera. 
flt  Pierre*!  Paul  and  Virfinia. 
Taylor'!  Phy!ieal  Theory  of  Anothor  LiA. 
Ueeful  Lettor-Wrilar. 
Woman*!  Worth. 
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Bun!*!  Poetical  Worka. 
Cowper'a         •* 
Ctoaaa  fVom  American  Poota. 
Heman!*!  Poatioal  Wofka. 

"        Song!  of  the  AflTecUow. 
Lewia*!  Becora!  of  the  Heart. 
Milton*!  PoeUcal  Worka. 

**       Paradiae  Lo!t. 

«  •<       Regained 

Moore*!  LallabBookb. 
Pol]ok*aConr!e  ofTima. 
8eott*!  Poetical  Worka. 

*<     Lady  of  the  Lako. 

**     MarmioB. 

«     Lay  of  the  Laat  MinatraL 
8oothey*a  Pootleal  Worka. 


TakaaofLaira. 

«     tkelltwt. 


Token  of  Affection,  bv  ▼aiiow 
«       FrioBdahip. 


WlilMI 


u 

tt 


Night 


A  KempSa*a  Imitatioo  of  Ckriat. 
Airthoa'a  Catackiam  oa  Homilfc|a 
BoavoB*!  Balp  to  CatoeMalwg. 
Bible  Ezpoaitor. 
Book  of  Common  Prayor. 
B«met*B  Hiat  of  Ralbrmatioa. 

•«      Bxpoaitioa  of  XXXUL  AitialM. 
Bradley*!  Practical  Sermona. 

Sormoo!  at  Clapkam  and  Cllufcilfj. 
Chartoii*a  Early  Eof  liak  Chnck. 
Chriatmaa  Belle. 
Croden*!  CoocordaBce,  N.T. 
Clarke*!  Seiiptare  Promiaoa. 
Evaaa*!  Reetorr  of  Vakhoad. 
Faber  on  Electioo. 
Greeley  on  Preachiof. 

**      EngliakCborclnMib 
Hare*!  Sermone. 
Hooker*!  Work!. 
Jamea*a  True  Cbriatias. 

M      Widow  Directed. 

'*      Young  Man  from  Homa. 

**       Chriacian  Pcofeeeor. 

Anxion!  Inquirer  after  Salratloa. 
Iliippincu,  it!  Nature  andSoaraai- 
KIp'a  Doulilo  WitnefM. 
Kin^loy*!  Sacred  Choir. 
LyfaApeetoliOB. 
Imigee  on  Atonement. 
Manniajr  on  Unity  of  the  ChordL 
Marghafl*!  Notei  on  Epi!eopaoy. 
More*a  Private  Dovotioau 

**     Practical  Piety. 
Maurice*!  Kingdom  of  Cbri!t. 
MawmaB*a  ParoebialSeimaia. 

'*         Sermona  on  Subject!  of  tke  Dfty. 
Ogilby  on  Lay-Baptiam, 

**     Lecture!  on  the  Churek» 
Palmer  on  Um  Church. 
Paget*!  TbIc!  of  the  Villafo. 
Fear!on  on  the  Creed. 
Philip*!  Devotional  Gttidai. 

*f     The  Hannaba. 
Tbe  Marya. 
The  Marthaa. 
Thif  Lydiaa. 
Love  of  the  Spirit. 
Sherlock*!  Practical  Chrietiaa. 
Smith  ou  Scripture  and  Geology. 
Bponeer*!  Cbriatiaa  InatraolML 
Spineke^a  Manual  of  Devetioa. 
Spraguo*!  Lecture!  to  Young  Poopio. 

^        True  and  Falae  Renglaa. 
6utton*a  Loam  to  Live. 

**      Learn  to  Die. 

**      On  Sacranieot. 
Stuart*!  Letter!  to  Godchild. 
Taylor  on  Epiicopaey. 
^      Golden  Grove. 

<*      Pniritoal  Chriatianfty 
Wayland*!  Human  ReafMrnaiulily 
Wil«on*a  Sacra  Private. 
Wiiberforee*!  CommooioaAt*!  Ifrqwi 

VOYAOES  AlTD  TBAYBUL 

Cooley*!  Aroeriean  in  Egypt. 
Olmated*!  Whaling  Voyage. 
Silliman*!  Amojican  Scenery. 
Sonthgate*!  Turkey  and  P^nla. 


tc 
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A  KEMPI8.-OF  THE  IMITATION  Of  OHMMTi    ' 

'   ^MHP  hMka  b]r  TboiiMt  k  Kempiv.    One  dlagaat  rolome,  IGmo.    ^1  00. 

*'TIm  aotiiOT  of  thif  iaraliMbto  work  wm  born  aboot  tho  year  1380,  and  bM  alwm  boM 
lM>ao«fad  br  tbo  Chareh  for  hli  omineat  lanctity.  Of  tbe  many  piona  works  eonpoaad  br  Ub, 
Ma  <  IiMUlloB  of  Cbriat*  (baiaf  eollmstioBa  of  Ut  doroCloMl  thoofbto  «■<  maditaUoM  oo  k^por- 


taat  practical  labjoetay  tbf^tbar  wttb  a  aopaxata  traatiM  on  tbe  Holy  ConnnaBioQ)  la  tka  moil 
oolabrated,  and  baa  arer  Men  admired  and  Taloed  by  devoot  Chriatiana  of  cTerr  name.  It  baa 
Mtand  tbron|b  nnmaioaa  aditiooa  ai^  traaalationa,  tbe  firit  of  wbiah  into  Snflian  in  aaid  m-hmr^ 
wan  made  bV  Uie  iUoatrioaa  Lady  Margaret,  motber  of  Kinf  Henrr  VII.  HoHrt.  ApplatoA'ft, 
rerj  boantiful  edition  ia  a  repriat  ftora  the  laat  Eofliab,  tbe  tranelatioQ  of  which  waa  chiefly 
eopied  from  ooa  prinud  at  London  in  1677.  It  deiervea  to  be  a  companion  of  the  good  Baabo^ 
Wilaon'a  Sacra  PnvaU.— .fiamiar  aftke  Croit, 


AMERICAN  POETS^QEMS   FROM  AMERICAN  POETS. 

One  Tolame,  33mo.,  firontispieea,  gilt  leaves,  37  1-3  cento. 

Forming  one  of  the  series  of  **  Miniature  Classical  Library.*' 

Contains  selections  from  nearly  one  hundred  writers,  among  which  are^*- 
Bryant,  Halleck,  Longfellow,  Percival,  Whittier,  Sprague,  Brainerd, 
Dana,  Willis,  Pinkney,  Allston,  Hillhouse,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  L.  M.  David- 
son, Lucy  Hooper,  Mrs.  Embury,  Mrs.  Hale,  etc.  etc, 

ANTHON.-CATECHI8M8  ON  THE  HOMILIES  OF  THE 

CHURCH, 

18mo.  paper  cover,  6  1-4  cents,  $4  per  hundred. 

CONTEKTS. 

1.    Of  the  Misery  of  Mankind.       |     IH.    Of  the  Passion  of  Christ. 
n.    Ofthe  Nativity  of  Christ.         |     IV.    Of  the  Resurreetion  of  Christ. 

Bf  HEUBY  ANTHQN,  I>.  D.,  Rector,  of  St.  Maxk's  COuBch,  Vew  Toxk. 

•   This  little  Tolume  (orrat  No.  3,  of  a  eeriai  of  "  Tracta  on  Christian  Doctrine  and  Fractioo/' 
now  noonna  of  publication  tmder  the  luporriaion  of  Rer.  Dr.  Anthon. 

AU8TIN.— FRAGMENTS   FROM    GERMAN   BR08E 

WRITERS. 

Translated  by  Sarah  Austin,  with  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Authors. 
One  handsomely  printed  volume,  12mo.    ^1  25. 

ARTHUR.-TIRED  OF  HOUSE-KEEPING 

By  T.  S.  Arthur,  author  of  '*  Insubordination,"  etc.  etc.  One  volume,  18mo« 
frontispiece,  37  1-2  cents. 

Forming  one  ofthe  series  of*'  Tales  for  tbe  People  and  their  Children." 

Contents. — I.  Going  to  House-keeping. — H.  First  Experiments. — HL 
Morning  Calls. — IV.  First  Demonstrations. — V.  Trouble  with  Servants. — VI. 
A  New  One.— VII.  More  Trouble.— VIII.  A  True  Friend.— IX.  Another 
Powerful  Demonstration. — X.  Breaking  up. — XI.  Experiments  in  Boarding 
and  Taking  Boarder. — XII.  More  Sacrifices. — XIII.  Extracting  Good  from 
Evil. — XI V.  Failure  of  the  First  Experiments. — XV.  The  New  Boarding- 
house. — XVI.  Trouble  in  Earnest. — XVII.  Sickness. — XVIII.  Another 
Change. — ^XIX.    Conclusion. 

BEAVEN.— A   HELP  TO  CATECHISING. 

For  the  use  of  Clergymen,  Schools,  and  Private  Families.  By  James  Bea- 
ven,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology  at  King's  College,  Toronto.  Revised 
and  adapted  to  the  use  ofthe  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United. 
States.    By  Henry  Anthon,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  N.  T. 

18mo.,  paper  cover,  6  1-4  cents,  $i  per  hundred* 

Faminf  No.  1  of  a  aeries  of  *<Tfaola  en  Chfiatian  Doctrina  and  Piaotiea,*' BO«r  Ja  sevsa  sf 
paMkatioo  andar  tka  nperinisadsaaa  of  Eav.  Dr.  AoCbfOtt. 


P«;        ';p  BIBLE  EXFM1T0R.  A 

'1-  I  CoiMbmitionoftheTraUiofUieHolTa^niptym,  from  the  (Mmnmmm  ot 

i  *         J/  recent  Traveller!,  illustratiiix  the  Manneri,  Caatoms,  and  Plaeea  referred  to 

.    '        ^  '    in  the  Bible.    Publiahed  a naer  the  direction  of  the  Society  for  the  Promo- 

•  tion  of  Chriatian  Knowledije,  London.    Uluatrated  with  90  cote.    Oas 

volume,  ISmo.,  75  cente. 

cxTmACT  PBOM  rmmwACM, 
**  The  H6ljr  SeiifKnrM  eontsio  mao^  paaraget  fbll  of importanee  and  beaatj,  bat  aot  feMwal||f 
tttldantood,  beoavM  thev  contain  alliuiona  'o  maanera  and  eoaUma,  famiKar  indead  to  thoae  tovfcaoi 
tiM7  ware  orifinally  addrewad,  Init  imperfectly  known  to  Ui.  In  order  to  olnriate  thb  difieahj, 
tfua  iFoleme  it  now  preaentod  to  the  pablie,  conaisttnf  of  extraota  from  the  nairatiTet  of  travat- 
lera  who  liaTe  reooraed  the  enatoma  of  the  oriental  imtiona,  from  whom  we  lean  that  aoaae  naafee 
were  retained  among  them  to  thia  day,  aoeh  aa  exiated  at  the  timea  when  the  Sciiptnrea  wan 


wHtlen,  and  that  their  manaan  are  in  maof  iutaaoea  little  chaafad  ainea  the  jiatriaiclMl 
Hie  eompiler  of  thii  volume  tnuta  that  It  may  be  the  meana,  onder  God*a  providence,  of  leadSqf 
■nleamed  redden  to  a  mora  ^oeral  aoquaiotanoe  with  Eaatom  eustoaaa,  aad  aaaiat  them  to  a 
clearer  perceptioo  of  tba  propriety  and  beauty  of  the  iUnatratiooa  ao  often  drawn  from  thaai  in  th* 
Bible.** 

BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER; 

And  Administration  of  the  Sacraments  and  other  Rites  and  Ceremonies  ot 
the  Church,  according  to  the  use  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  tha 
United  States  of  America,  together  with  the  Psalter  or  tsalms  of  David. 
Illustrated  with  six  steel  engravings,  rubricatedf  18mo.  aize,  in  yarioua 
bindings. 

Morocco,  extra  ailt  leavea,  fS  99.  With  claap,  do.,  fS  00.  ImiUtioo  of  Morocea,  gill 
leavea,  ftl  50.  Plain  do.,  f  1  00.  Without  rubrioi,  in  Morocco,  extra,  f2  OOi  Imitatiea  do^ 
$1  SS.  Sheep,  plain,  37  1-9  centa.  It  may  alao  be  had  in  rich  ailk  velvet  binding,  aooatod  witk 
gold,  gilt  bordere,  claap,  ^e.,  price  f8  00. 

A  very  anperior  edition,  printed  in  laiye  type,  from  the  new  motborised  edition,  b  Bsadly 
ready.    It  will  be  embelliahed  with  eboiee  ateel  e^ravuiga  ftooi  doaigna  by  Ovaihock. 

BOONE^ADVENTURES  OF  DANIEL   BOONE, 

The  Kentucky  Rifleman.  By  the  author  of  '*  Uncle  Philip's  CoBTOfaatioiw.** 
One  volume,  18mo.  37  1-Sf  cents.  • 

Forming  one  of  the  aeries  of  **  A  Librarj  Ibr  my  Young  CoiiBtryn«n/* 

■*  Itia  aa  exeellent  narrative,  written  in  a  plain,  fto^Uar  atyle,  and  acta  forth  the  cbniaelaff  aad 
wild  adventnree  of  the  hero  of  the  Kentucky  wildemeaa  in  a  very  attractive  light.  Tk%  boys  wfll 
all  be  in  an  agony  to  read  it*'— Om.  Mv. 

BOYS*  MANUAL. 

Comprising  a  Summary  View  of  the  Stadias,  Accompliahmenta,  and  Priaei- 

fles  of  Conduct,  best  suited  for  promoting  Reapeetability  and  Soeoeaa  ia 
life.    1  vol.  18mo.    50  centa. 

BRADLEY.-FAMILY   AND   PARISH    SERMONS. 

Preached  at  Clapham  and  Glasbury.    By  the  Rev.  Charlea  Bradley, 
the  seventh  London  edition,  two  volumes  in  one,  6vo.    ^1  25. 


PRACTIOAU  SERMONS 


For  e^ery  Sunday  throughout  the  year  and  principal  holydays.    Two  toIubiM 
of  English  edition  in  one  8vo     $1  50. 
1^  The  above  two  volumea  may  be  bound  together  In  one.    Price  |fi  50. 

The  Sermona  of  this  Divine  are  much  admired  for  their  plain,  jet  chaafee  mud  elegant  alyla; 
they  will  be  found  admirably  adapted  for  (amily  reading  and  preaching,  where  no  paator  ia  located. 
Eecommendatiom  mirht  be  given,  if  apaee  would  admit,  flrom  loveral  of  our  Biihopaaad  Clmg^^ 
alao  from  Mlniitera  ofvarioua  denominationi. 

The 

"Bradley' 
end  he  almoat 
sscred  chair.'*— fcleetfe  Review. 

"We  eameatly  deaire  that  every  pulpit  may  avar  be  the  vehicle  of  diaeouiaea  ta  jgdMoas 
practical,  aa  acriptural  and  devout,  aa  tlieae.** — Okikum  Observer, 

"  The  atyle  ia  to  simple  that  the  moit  unlearned  can  undentand  them ;  the  matter  ao 
iNo  that  die  beat  informed  can  learn  aomething ;  the  apirit  ao  fervent  that  the 
Chriilian  can  be  aoimated  and  warmed  Iqr  liMar  ptraaaL'*— GIHrtiaa  IPiiMi^ 


m  Miniitera  orvanoua  denominationi. 

following  are  a  fow  of  the  Bnvliah  and  American  critical  opiniona  of  their  merit:—  ^ 
adley*s  atyle  ia  aententtoui,  pithy,  and  coHoquial.    He  ia  aimple  without  baia^  <|s**at» 
almoat  holda  eonveraaiion  with  ma  hearera,  without  deacending  fiom  the  dignity  of  tha 


r  iiiiaaaL' 


JfppfcfMi's  tMcJogutdif  V4dH4bk  Fublicaiiom. 


— "~-" ■  ■  ■      -  ^    t  J 


EVAN8,-THE  RECTORY  OF  VALEHEADi 

Or,'th«  Records  of  a  Holy  Home.    By  the  Rer.  R.  W.  Erans.    From  tbm 
twelfth  English  edition."    One  Tolume,  IGmo.    75  cents. 

*  Tnivtraany  and  cordially  do  wo  recommend  this  delicbtAil  Tohtme  We  beHoTe  no  peieo* 
eoold  read  thii  work,  and  not  be  the  better  for  its  piooa  and  toachfng  leieona.  It  ia  a  paf  o  takaa^ 
atom  the  book  of  life,  and  eloquent  with  all  the  mstruetion  of  an  excellent  pattern ;  it  ii  m  oon- 
Qontary  on  tJie  affectionate  warning,  **  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  day*  of  thy  yonth."  We 
have  not  ftfr  aome  time  teen  a  work  we  eouM  so  deservedly  praise,  or  so  conseientioiisly  lecom* 

EMBURY.— NATURE'S  GEMS;  OR,  AMERICAN  FLOWERS 

In  their  Native  Haunts.  By  Emma  C.  Embury.  With  twenty  plates  of  Plants 
carefully  colored  after  Nature,  and  landscape  views  of  tlieir  localitiesi 
firom  drawings  taken  on  the  spot,  by  E.  W.  Whitefield.  One  imperial  oc- 
tavo volume,  printed  on  the  finest  paper,  and  elegantly  bound. 

This  beantifiil  work  will  andonbledly  form  a  "  Oii^-Book  **  for  all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  ia 
illustrated  with  twenty  colored  engravings  of  indigenous  flowers,  taken  ihmi  drawings  made  oa 
the  apot  where  they  were  found  ;  while  each  flower  is  aocompaDied  by  a  view  of  some  striking 
feature  of  American  scenery.  The  literary  plan  of  the  book  diners  entirely  from  that  of  any  othec 
work  on  a  similar  sobject  wbion  has  yet  appeared.  Ea«h  plate  baa  its  botanical  and  local  de- 
■efiptioo,  thoogh  the  chief  part  of  the  volume  is  composed  of  original  tales  and  poetry,  illustratiTtt 
of  toe  sentimenf  s  of  the  flowers,  or  associated  with  the  landscape.  No  pains  or  expense  has  beea 
■pared  in  the  mi  ehanical  ezecolion  ef  the  Tolume,  aad  the  fuot  tJuU  it  is  purely  Amecicao  botk 
Ip  its  graphic  and  literary  departments,  shoald  recommend  it  to  general' noticei 

EWBANK.-HYDRAULIOS  AND  MECHANI08. 

A  Desoriptive  and  Hiitorioal  Account  of  HydrauHo  and  other  Maehinea  fbr 
-  nuBinc  Water,  incloding  the  Steam  and  Fire  Encioes,  ancient  and  modem  ; 
with  Obaervations  on  various  aubiecta  connected  with  the  Mechanic  Arts  ; 
iaelvdinc  the  Progressive  Development  of  the  Steam  Engine.  In  fiv« 
books.  Illustrated  by  nearly  three  hundred  Engravings.  By  ThonuHi 
Ewbank.    One  handsome  volume  of  six  hundred  pages.    $3  50. 

This  is  •  highly  Tulnable  prodoetioD,  repleto  with  novelty  aad  Interest,  aod  adapted  to  gratifi[ 
equally  the  hisionaa,  the  philosopher,  and  Uie  naechawietan,  being  the  leeiilt  of  a  protracted  aait 
•xtoneiTe  research  among  the  arcana  of  historical  and  scieniiflo  literature.-- JVaL  htdligmctr^ 

FABER.-THE  PRIMITIVE  DOCTRINE  OF  ELECTION; 

OVy  an  Historical  Inquiry  into  the  Ideality  and  Causation  of  Scriptural  Elec- 
tion, as  received  and  maintained  in  tne  primitive  Church  of  Christ.    Br 
Georce  Stanley   Faber,  B.  D.,  author  of  "Difficulties  of  Romanism, 
**  Difliciiitiea  of  Infidelity,"  &<c.    Complete  in  one  volume,  octavo.  $1  75« 

Mr.  Faber  veriflas  hu  opinion  by  demonstration.    We  cannot  pay  a  hlg^  raapeet  loblaworil 

""— Qkarc' 


UwB  by  reeonnonding  it  to  alL— Qhireil  ^TEKginti  QuerM^y 

FALKNER.— THE  FARMER'S  MANUAU 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Value  of  Manures,  founded  from 

Experiments  on  various  Crops,  with  a  brief  Account  of  the  most  Reeent 

XHscoveries  in  Agricultural  Chemistry.    By  F.  Falkner  and  the  Anthor  of 

"  British  Husbandry.**    12mo.,  paper  cover  31  cents,  cloth  60  cents.  *' 

It  le  the  object  of  the  piesert  treatise  te  eoEplaia  the  natere  and  oooatitatk»  of  manares  fans* 
fnlly^lo  point  out  the  means  of  augmenting  the  eoantity  and  presenrmg  the  fertilising  power  or 
Afm-ymd  nsanere,  the  mriooa  eeereee  of  miaeraJ  and  other  artificial  naaaies,  aad  the  oaasa  ef 
tketrfwqiMnt  fcih»ea.~»<iwt*»r»e  Pr^fiu$. 

FARMER'S  TREASURE,  THE; 

Containing  *«Palkner's  Farmer*!  Manual,"  and  •«  Smith's  Prodnctive  Fwm; 
Ing,"  lM>und  together.    12mo.,  76  oenta. 

FOSTER.-HES8AY8  ON  CHRISTIAN  MORALS, 

Experimenul  and  Practical.    Originally  delivered  as  Lectures  at  Broadmeni 

Chapel,  Bristol.    By  John  Foster,  author  of  **  Essays  qn  Decision  of  CJiar- 

•otary**  ato.    One  volume,  Idmo.,  50  oents.  i 

ftiavoleine  ssBlalaf  twMty-rfit  B«ays,sene  of  wfcMi  sie  ef  the  Wglmi 
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Appleion's  Cakdogue  of  VtdtuAk  PtMUoHma. 

FOSTER.-BIOQ^  LIT^  AND  PHIL.  EMAY8, 

^^tribttted  to  the  Eclectic  ReTiew^  b j  John  Foeter,  aathor  of  ^  EamjB  «■  De- 
cision of  Human  Character,"  etc.    One  volume,  12mo.,  $1  25. 

Tb«M  ooBtribvtioM  well  d6MrT«  to  clus  with  tboM  of  Hacaoley,  Joffrey,  and  SUnov  Bmhk, 
IB  the  Edinbow h  Reriew.  They  eontain  the  prodactiont  of  a  more  orifioal  ajid  profound  thiafcec 
thae  either,  wboae  maatcr-mind  haa  exerted  a  atrooger  inflnenee  upoa  hia  readen,  and  haa  left  a 
deeper  impreaaioo  apoo  oar  literature ;  and  whoae  peculiar  merit  it  waa  to  preaent  the  dodrinea 
aad  morahtiea  of  the  Chriitiao  faith,  under  a  form  and  aapeet  which  redeemed  the  familiar  fivaa 
triteneaa,  and  threw  a  charm  and  freahneaa  about  the  levereat  txuiha. — Leit^tm  PiitriiL 

FR08T.— THE  BOOK  OF  THE  NAVY : 

•Comprising  a  General  History  of  the  American  Marine,  and  particular  accoonta 
of  all  the  most  celebrated  Naval  Battles,  from  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence to  the  present  time,  compiled  from  the  best  authorities.  Bj  John 
Frost,  LL.  D.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Naval  Songs,  Anecdotes, 
.Ac,  Embellished  with  numerous  original  Engravings,  and  Portraits  of 
distinguished  Naval  Commanders.     One  volume,  12mo.,  $1  00. 


Thia  ia  the  only  popular  and  yet  authentic  aincle  view  which  we  have  of  the  naval  ezploili  of 
'  «ar  oountry,  arnuiged  with  good  taate  and  let  forth  in  good  langoago.— (7.  &  Osxatta. 

This  volume  it  dedieated  to  the  fleeietary  of  the  Navy,  aaid  ia  allogeiher  a  very  frithlU  aad 
«tttaetive  hiatorieal  record.  It  deaervea,  and  will  doubtleaa  have,  a  tmj  estended  circolataaa 
— Jntf .  iiUMigtiuer, 

FROST -THE  BOOK  OF  THE  ARMY  : 

Comprising  a  General  Military  History  of  the  United  States,  &om  the  period 
of  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time,  with  particular  accounts  of  all  the 
most  celebrated  Battles,  eompiled  from  the  best  anthorities.  By  Joha 
Frost,  LL.  D.  Illustrated  with  nusserous  Engravincs,  and  portraits  ot 
distinguished  Commanders.    One  Tolame,  19taio.,  ^1  00. 

Thb  workfivea  a  complete  hiatory  of  miHlaiv  eperationa,  and  their  eaoaaa  aad  aihsia,  fivat 
4iS  epenhif  ofthe  Eavolmtimi  to  the  eloae'  of  the  last  war,  with  graphie  deacriptiona  of  thn  eele- 
lirated  battlea  and  characters  of  the  leading  generala.  It  ia  illaitrated  with  numeroua  portraiia  «■ 
•teel,  and  views  of  hattleb,  from  orirlnal  drawings  by  I>ar1oy  and  others.  The  Importuiee  of  pe»- 
atlar  works  ofthe  class  to  whieh  thia  and  the  ^*  Book  ofthe  Navy'*  beloii|,  mwt  be  obvioos  le  all 
trtio  recognise  the  vahm  of  national  recoUectiona  in  proaerrinf  a  true  national  apiiit, 

FRESENIUS-CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Slementary  Instruction  in  Chemical  Analysis.    By  Dr.  C.  Rfaemigias  Frese- 

nius.    With  a  Preface  by  Prof  Liebig.    Edited  by  I.  Lloyd  Bafiodc   Qm 

neat  volume,  12mo.    Paper,  75  cents ;  cloth,  f  1  00. 

This  Introdootioo  to  Practical  Chemistry  is  admitted  to  be  the  moat  valonble  Slementary  In- 
•tmetor  in  Chemical  Analysis  fb  scientific  operatives,  and  for  phanaaeaotioal  ohamBta,  wUch  kas 
««:er  been  prasenied  to  the  public. 

OUIZOT.-THE  YOUNQ  STUDENT; 

Or,  Ralph  and  Victor.  By  Madame  Guizot.  From  the  French,  by  Samvel 
Jaolcson.  One  volume  of  500  pages,  with  illustrations.  Prioe  75  centsi  or 
in  three  volumes,  $1 12. 

TUs  voiuflM  of  blograpbieal  fncidsnttf  is  %  striking  picture  of  invonile  life.  To  all  that  mum- 
Imrleas  claas  of  youth  who  arc  passing  through  their  literary  education,  whether  in  boardinf- 
•chools  or  academies,  in  the  eolloglate  course,  or  the  preparatory  atudies  connected  with  them,  wo 
know  nothins  more  pieoisely  fitted  to  melioRite  their  chanotOT,  md  diraet  their  eewao,  aab«  " 
state  to  the  hicher  anthority  of  ChriaUaa  ethioa,  than  thia  excellent  deliaeotiaa  of  **  no  Yi 
fltsdenl,**  by  Madame  CKuaet.  •  •  •  The  Franeh  Academy  were  correol  ia  theit 
when  they  pronoonced  Madame  6aizot*a  Studont  the  beat  book  ofthe  yoar^^^QsMriar 

OUIZOT.-QENERAL  HISTORY  OF  OIVILIZATION 

In  Europe,  from  the  ikU  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  FreMcfa  Revolatioaft 
Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Guizot,  Pffofessor  of  Hiatory  to  la  Facul- 
ab  des  Lettrea  of  Paris,  and  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  Third  Ameri- 
can edition,  with  Notes,  by  C.  S.  Henry,  D.  B.  One  handsome  volume, 
12mo.,  $1  00. 

1C.  Chiizot  in  his  instructive  Lectures  has  given  us  an  epitome  of  modem  history,  diatiiifidBbsd 
«y  all  the  merit  which,  in  another  department,  rendera  BhMskalODe  a  suli|set  of  aeoh  peonUar  aai 
•■kspsdad  praisa    •  wpck  olesoly  oondensed,  inoludiof  nvthiug  naeleas,  omitting  nothtaf  easam 
tial)  written  with  graee,  and  ooaoeived  and  arranged  with  eonsommate  i>ilitj     ,Bo§t  TFesigr, 


Appkim'i  Caiahgut  of  Valuabh  PuhKeaH^iu. 


ORI8WOLD.-CURt08ITlE8  OF  AMER.  LITERATURE  i 

-Oompiled,  edited,  and  arrmnled  by  Rev.  Rafus  W.  Griswold.     See  D'laraeli .  \ 

Q1RL*8  MANUAL  : 

'  Comprising  a  summary  View  of  Female  Studies,  Accomplishments,  and  Prin  '^ 

cipleBof  Conduet.    Frontispiece.    One  volume,  18mo.,  50  cents. 

QOLD8MITH.-PtCTORIAL  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Illustrated  with  upwards  of 
100  engravings  on  wood,  making  a  beautiful  volume,  octavo,  of  300  pages. 
$1  25.    The  same,  miniature  size,  37  1-2  cents. 

We  lore  to  tarn  back  over  those  rich  old  clasiict  of  oar  own  laofuage,  and  re-juTeoato  our- 
■•Ivci  by  the  noTer-failinc  aacooiation*  which  a  re-poruial  always  calls  up.  Let  any  one  whohaa 
ooi  read  thk  immortal  tale  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  try  the  exporimentf  and  wo  will  warnmt 
that  he  ritee  up  from  the  task — the  pleasure,  we  should  naro  said— a  happier  and  a  better  mah. 
In  the  good  old  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  all  is  pure  gold,  without  dross  or  alloy  of  any  kind.  This 
mach  we  have  said  to  our  last  generation  readers.  This  edition  of  the  work,  however,  we  take  it. 
Was  got  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  ((enoration,  and  we  really  envy  our  youos  friends  the  ploa- 
«ore  which  is  before  such  of  them  as  will  read  it  for  the  first  time. — Smuuuk  RepubUeam, 

QOLD8MITH.~E88AY8  ON  VARIOU8  8UBJECT8, 

By  Oliver  Goldsmith.     Miniature  size,  37  1-2  cents. 

Forming  one  of  the  seiies  of"  Miniature  Classical  Library." 

QRE8LEY.— PORTRAIT  OF  A  CHURCHMAN, 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Gresley,  A.  M.    From  the  Seventh  £ngUsh  edition.    One 

elegant  volume,  16mo.,  75  cents. 

**  Tho  main  {tart  of  this  admirable  volame  is  oeeapied  upon  the  illostration  of  tke  prwedeai 
W0rkinj^  ^  Ckurek prineipU*  when  sineerHy  rscsivsd,  setting  forth  their  value  in  the  oomroerea  «f 
daily  lue,  and  how  sorely  they  conduct  those  who  embrace  them  in  the  safii  and  quiet  path  of  holr 
rife.»» 

QRE8LEY.— A  TREATI8E  ON  PREACHtNQ, 

In  a  Series  of  Letters  by  the  Rev.  W.  Greslev,  M.  A.  Revised,  with  Supple- 
mentary Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin  1.  Height,  M .  A.,  Rector  or  All 
Saints'  Church,  New  York.     One  volume,  12mo.    $1  25. 

JtdtmtisenumL — Tn  preparing  the  American  edition  of  Mr.  Greslev's  valuable  Treadso,  a  ftw 
Iboi-notos  have  been  added  by  the  Editor,  which  are  distincaished  by  brackets.  The  moro  extend* 
•d  notes  at  the  end  have  been  iolectod  from  the  best  works  on  the  subject^^^uid  which,  with  Ml« 
or  two  exceptions,  are  not  easily  accessible  to  the  Amerioan  student. 

HAMILTON.-THE  LIFE  OF  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON, 

Edited  by  his  son,  John  C.  Hamilton.    Two  volumes,  8vo.,  ^  00. 

We  cordiallv  recommend  the  peru«>al  and  dili{[ont  stady  of  these  volumes,  ezhibitinf ,  as  they 
do,  moeh  valuable  matter  relative  to  tlw  Ko volution,  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Coostita- 
taoa,  and  other  important  events  in  the  annals  of  our  country.— JV.  Y.  Rmiew, 

HEMAN8.-THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

H>f  Felicia  Hemans,  printed  from  the  last  English  edition,  edited  by  her  Sister. 

Illustrated  with  6  steel  Engravings.    One  beautifully  printed  and  portable 

volume,  16mo.,  ^       ,  or  in  two  volumes,  $ 

or  this  biflily  acoompliilwd  poetCM  It  has  boen  troly  said,  that  of  all  her  sex  «  few  have  writ- 
ten BO  much  and  so  woU."  Although  her  writing'  possess  an  energy  equal  to  their  hi|h-toned 
twaaty,  yet  are  they  so  pore  and  so  refiaed,  that  not  a  Kn«  of  them  ooold  feoliai;  spare  or  deiieaey 
blot  fiom  her  pai^es.  Her  imagination  was  rich,  chaste,  and  glowing.  Her  chosen  thtaseenra  the 
emdle,  the  heartb^looe,  and  Um  death-bed.  In  her  poems  of  Coenr  do  Lion,  Ferdinand  of  Arn- 
40a,  and  Bernard  del  Carpio,  we  see  beneath  the  glowing  colors  with  which  she  clothes  her  idots, 
the  UeUnf  of  a  teosiaJi's  htart.  Her  earlier  poems,  Records  of  Woman  and  Forest  Banctuary, 
stand  unrivalled.    In  short,  her  works  will  ever  be  read  by  a  pious  and  enlightened  eommoaity. 

HEMANd.-80NQ8  OF  THE  AFFECTIONS, 

By  Felicia  Hemans.     One  volume,  32mo.,  gilt.     31  cents. 

Forming  one  of  tbe  series  of*'  Miniature  Classical  Library.** 

HARE.-8ERM0NS  TO  A  COUNTRY  CONGREQATION, 

By  Augustus  William  Hare,  A.  M.,  late  Fellow  of  New  College,  and  Rector  of 
AteoD  Bamee.    On*  volunM,  royal  8vq.,  $2  S&, 

tl 
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AppUtun't  Caiah^i  of  Vabtabk  PuhJkMiims, 


HALL.— THE  PRINCiPLEB  OF  DtAQNOSrS, 

By  MafBliail  Hall,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  «&c.    Second  edition,  with  munj  improT** 

ments.     By  Dr.  John  A.  Sweet.     One  volume,  8vo.,  $2  00. 

Thin  work  '^l».n  publislied  in  accordance  with  the  detiro  of  somo  of  the  itwkiI  rnlrbrjited  phvsi- 
«3«iit  of  thia  country,  who  were  anxious  th:it  it  ahoald  be  brought  within  the  r«Mch  of  all  riiiw 
of  medical  man,  to  whoee  attention  it  offers  strong  ctaitne  utiis  be«t  work  on  the  Mibjoct. 

HAZEN.— SYMBOLICAL  8PELLINQ-BOOK. 

The  Symbolical  Spelling-Book,  in  two  parts.     By  Edward  Ilazen.     Contain- 
ing 266  engravings.     16  3-4  cents. 

This  work  ii  uned  in  upwards  of  one  tbowand  difierout  achoob,  and  iironouaced  to  be  mm  of 
the  beet  works  published. 

HOOGE.-THE  6TEAM-ENG1NE : 

Its  Origin  and  gradual  Improvement,  from  the  time  of  Hero  to  the  present  day^ 

as  adapted  to  Manufactures,  Locomotion,  and  Navigation.     Illustrated  with 

48  Platea  in  full  detail,  numerous  wood  cuts,  &c.     By  Paul  R.  Hodge^ 

C.  E.     One  volume  folio  of  plates,  and  letter-press  in  Bvo.     $10  00. 

Thii  work  should  be  placed  in  the  **  Captain's  Office »»  of  every  steamer  in  our  country,  and 
•Ito  with  every  engineer  to  whom  is  confided  iho  control  of  the  cneinQ.  From  iLthi>y  wmiU  de- 
rive all  the  information  which  would<enabla  thorn  to  comprehend  the  cau"-*  and  etfecu  of  every 
ordinary  accident,  and  also  the  method  promptly  and  sttccosslully  to  repair  any  iojnry,  and  to  res»> 
edy  any  defect. 

HOLYDAY  TALES: 

Consisting  of  pleasing  Moral  Stories  for  the  Young.  One  volume,  ■quare 
16mo.,  with  numerous  illustrations.     37  1-2  cents. 

This  it  a  most  capital  little  booh.  The  stories  are  evidently  written  by  aa  able  hand,  and  thai 
too  in  an  exceedingly  Uttractive  style* — ^peetsUr. 

HOOKER.— THE  COMPLETE  WORKS 

Of  that  learned  and  judicious  divine,  Mr.  Richard  Hooker,  with  an  account  of 
his  Life  and  Death.  By  Isaac  Walton.  Arranged  by  the  Rev.  John  Keble, 
M.  A.  First  American  from  the  last  Oxford  edition.  Witli  a  complete 
general  Index,  and  Index  of  the  texts  of  Scripture,  prepared  expressly  for 
this  edition.    Two  elegant  volumes,  8vo.,  (4  00. 

OoirrsirTS.— The  Bditor*s  Paefaee  eonprises  a  general  aorvey  of  the  former  edition  of  Houkai^ 
Worke,  with  Historical  Ilkittrations  of  the  period.  After  which  follows  the  Life  of  Hooker,  by 
Isaac  Walton.    His  chief  work  snceeedSf  on  the  ^  Laws  of  Beclesiastical  Polity." 

It  oooMneoces  with  a  lengthened  Preface  designed  as  an  address  **  to  thorn  who  seek  the  refor- 
mation of  the  Laws  and  Orders  Ecclesiastical  of  the  Church  of  England.**  The  discuisien  in  divi- 
ded into  etfht  books,  which  include  an  investigation  of  the  topics.  After  tho«c  eight  books  of  the 
**Laws  ofEcclesiastical  Polity,"  follow  two  Sermons,  *'Tbe  certainty  and  perpetuity  of  Faith  in 
the  eloK;  esneeiallvofthe  Pro|^et  Habakkuk*s  fkitb  ;**  and  *' Jnstifioation,  Woriis,  and  how  the 
foondation  of  ftuth  is  overthrown."  Next  are  introduced  **  A  auppKoatiott  made  to  tho  Oaonsil 
by  Master  Walter  Travers,"  and  ^*  Mr.  Hooker's  answer  to  the  sopplieation  that  Mr  Tn»c«»- 
made  to  tha  Coooeil.*.*  Then  follow  two  Bermone^-'*  On  the  nature  of  Pride,"  and  a  ^  Beoedy 
against  Borrow  and  Pear.**  Two  Sermons  on  part  of  the  epistle  of  tlie  Apo«t]e  Jode  are  next  hi- 
aeited,  with  a  prefotery  dsdieatioa  by  Heocy  Jaehton*  The  last  artack  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Hcmkar 
Is  a  Sermon  on  Prater. 

The  English  edition  in  three  volnmes  sells  at  $10  00.  The  American  is  an  exact  reprint,  it 
leas  than  half  tho  price. 

HUDSON.— THE  ADVENTURES  OF  HENRY  HUDSON, 

By  the  author  of  **  Uncle  Philip  s  Conversations.*'  Frontispiece.  13mo., 
cloth.    37  cents. 

Forming  one  of  the  series  of  "  A  Library  fi>r  my  Yoqi^  CoontryaMn." 

This  little  voluno  ftirnisho*  us,  from  authentic  soarees,  the  most  important  Ikcts  in  this  or  V 
seated  adventarer's  lifo,hnd  in  a  style  that  possesses  more  than  ordihary  interest* — Evmmwg 


HOWITT.-THE  CHILD'S  PICTURE  AND  VERSE-BOOK; 

Commonly  called  **  Otto  Speckter's  Fable-Book."  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Mary  Hewitt  Illustrated  with  100  engrarings  on  wood.  Squar* 
18mo.,  in  ornamental  binding,  $ 

A  eelebrated  German  roTiew  says,  *^  Of  this  prodnetion,  which  makes  itself  an  epoch  in  the 
world  of  children.  It  is  superfluous  to  speak.  The  Fable-Book  is  throogfaout  all  Germany  in  the 
hands  sfparents  sad  chiMrsa,  and  will  siways  be  new,  bssawessBij  year  ftashchtMienaiebeta'^ 

18 
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VOWITT.-I.0VE  ANp'MdNeV  I    " 

Aa  Every-Ihiy  t'de,  hf  Mtry-H^owStt    18bk>.,  h»o  PlttM,  el«tli  gtit,  88 

— : LITTLE  COIN,  MUCH  CAREl 

Or,  How  Poor  People  Live.    Bj  Mary  Howitt    ISmo.,  two  PUtes,  38  cents. 

•OW^ND  AND  RCAPINQ  f 


Or,  What  will  Come  of  It.    Bj  Mary  Howitt.    Iteo^  lw«»  Plalii*  38  otftti. 

• ALICE  niANKLIN; 

A  Se<|aeJ  to  Sowiog  and  Reaping — a  Tale.    By  Marj  Howitt,    18mo.  two 
Pttfteg,  cloth  gilt,  38  cents. 


WORK  AND  WAGES  I 


Or,  Life  in  Service— a  Tale.    By  Mary  Howitt.    18mo.,  twa  PUtM,  oMk 
gilt,  38  cents. 


•TRIVE  AND  THMVC  | 


vA  Tale.    By  Mary  Howitt    ISmo.,  two  Flate%  eloth  gih,  3t 

: WHO  SHALL  BE  QREATESTi 

A  Tale.    By  Mary  Howitt    t8mo.,  tv^o  Plates,  cloth  gilt,  38  cenU. 

WHICH  It  THE  WISERi 

OBpPaopla  AbroaA-^  Tato.    By  Mary  Howitt.    Idmo.,  two  Plates,  38  aenta. 

HOPE  ON,  HOPE  EVER  j 

Or,  The  Boyhood  of  Felix  Law— a  Tale.    By  Mary  Rowltt.    ISmo.,  twa 
Plates,  cloth  gilt,  38  oentt. 


NO  BEH9E  LIKE  COMMON  SEMtB  | 


A  Tale.    By  Mary  Howitt    18mo.,  two  Plates,  cloth  gilt,  38  cents. 

*mf  Tb*  ihovtt  Im  ▼«4uiM  form  a  p»rtioo  of  tho  teriof  pablUhod  wklw  tlM  fononl  tUli  if 

"  rOw  ibr  the  People  sod  tbok  OhUdren.  ** 


Of  late  yoMo  moaj  writov  hoTO  exerted  their  Ulente  hi  Jureiule  literetqre,  with  groat 
Mlaa  Maitineaa  hm  nwdo  prtittealeeooony  ao  familiar  to  sore  ao  It  ^tmorly  «M  to  ttateaaeii. 
Onf  ovn  Miaa  Bedcwiek  haancodoood  aooM  of  tbo  meat  beaatiful  moral  aloriea,  for  tlie  edUeatiftt 


taS  deDgbt  of  ebiidren,  whltji  have  erer  beofi  written.    The  Hon.  Ilbraoe  Uuum,  la 
adnkt,  haa  preomtod  tbo  otawia  of  ehiMoo  flba  coed  odoeattM,  wllh  a  paw  ead 


4C7l«,  and  an  elevatioo  of  thoofbt.  whieb  abowi  hia  heart  if  in  bii  worlE.  The  atoriea  of  Maij 
Howitt  Harriet  MartSnean,  Mri.  Copley,  and  Mra.  ERIi,  whieb  farm  a  pan  of**  IVUea  ibr  tho  Pe»- 
file  and  their  Clifldren,"  will  be  Ibood  Taloabto  addMone  to  Jnrenile  Nteratare ;  a*  tbownao  tla» 
they  may  be  read  with  pn^t  by  porenta  for  the  good  leiooaa  they  ineuleate,  aad  by  ell  otfMT  Ma^ 
ois  for  the  literary  ezeellenee  they  diiidBy. 

Wo  wish  they  eould  be  placed  htBe  handf  anden^Ton  on  (ho  minda  of  mil  llo  yo«la  hi- lib 


tfy.  They  maidfoata  biooomI  a«iiifateobier?atioa  of  hiuMn  aatnrif  and  eapeeially  tho  n»> 
jtaim  or  children,  a  fine  eyrapathy  with  erery  thing  good  and  pure,  and  a  capability  of  faifbalag  Itte 
the  minds  orothors— great  Doauty  and  ■itnplleity  of  ftyle,  and  a  keen  eye  to  pneltoal  Bfo,  w&h  all 
it*  fkniM,  nnHed  with  a  deep  love  for  ideal  evoolleneo. 

Meoira  Appletoa  lb  Co  deaervo  the  highoat  praiao  fbr  the  oxcoUent  manner  in  whkb  thoj 
have  "gvt  np  "  their  Juvenile  library,  and  we  lineerely  hope  that  it*  aoceeaa  will  be  lo  groat  aa  lo 
tndnce  them  to  make  continual  eontributloni  to  ita  treaanrea.  The  cotleetfon  ie  ono wweh  ebovld 
be  owned  bf  every  paiont  who  wiahoe  that  the  moral  and  iotelloetual  iniprovemont  of  hia  childraa 
mionld  keep  poee  with  their  growth  in  yoan,  and  the  development  of  their  phyeleal  poweta.-^ 
TVaoaller 


JERRAM -THE  CHILD'S  OWN  STORY-BOOK; 

Or,  Tales  and  Dialogues  for  the  Nursery.    By  Mrs.  Jerram  (late  Jane  Eliza- 
beth Molmes).    Illustrated  with  nuraeroas  EograWnip.    60  eents. 

There  are  aevpnty  etoriei  in  thii  volnise.    They  are  admirably  ailapted  for  the  eoontJoai 
ytfstfa  for  whoae  edMeation  they  are  narrated  -^Batten  €hum$, 

J0HN80N,-THE  HISTORY  OF  RASSELAS, 

Prince  of  Abyssinia— a  Tale.    By  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D.    3Si&o.,  gi|| 
laaTes,  38  cants. 

***  Foimiag  ooo  of  tho  soiioa  of**  MDiatwt  Olmaioil  Idhmf^" 

IS 


I*  • 
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IIAMC8.-THE  TRUE  OHfMSTIAH, 

Kampiifiad  in  %,  8«rief  of  AddreiMf,  bj  ReT.  John  Aagell  Juam.    Om  tqK 
Idmo,  38  cent*. 
ThM«  addwiiM  are  ttoongit  the  durfcMt  •AHiaoi  of  tlw  iftiilfifcli  mAm— Or. 

THE  ANXIOUS  INQUIRER 

Aft«r  SftlTation  Directed  and  Encoaraged.    %j  Eev.  Jolui  Angell  Ji 

One  ▼ohme,  18bk>^,  88  oents. 

Upwudi  of  twratythovMiid  eopiM  of  tfcUwooiUet  Bttlo  i>oImm  kevo  bom  ooid,  wUck  flU^p. 
attoota  tho  hjgli  oitimaUon  tho  woik  hM  attaiood  with  tbo  nUfioat  ooomraHltj. 

HAPPINESS,  ITS  NATURE  AND  SOUROES. 

Bj  ReT.  John  An|eU  James.    One  yolume,  3^o.,  25  centa. 

,    TUfl  it  wiitton  in  the  ozeoUont  a«t]ior*>  boat  T«iii.    A  bottor  boc4  wo  haro  not  !■  a  kof  ttae- 
tooii,    llMiijfaftii- 

THE  CHRISTIAN  PROFESSOR  i 

Addreased  in  a  Seriea  of  Coiinaela  and  Cauaona  to  tlie  M eniben  of  Chiiatiaa 
Churohea.    By  mt.' John  Aqgell  Jamea.    Seoond  edition.    One  TolunMy, 
18mo.,  63  centa..  . 
A  BMSt  ozeollont  woAc  from  the  ablo  and  proHfie  pon  of  Hr.  Jamoa.—Cftr.  h^tJBSgmtm, 

THE  YOUNQ  MAN  FROM  HOME. 

In  a  Seriea  of  Lettera,  especially  directed  for  the  Moral  Advancement  of 
*    Youth.     By  Rey.  John  Angell  Janea.    Fifth  editioB.     One  toIiibm,. 
18mo.,  38  centa. 
Tho  work  it  a  rioh  tfooooij  of  Chriotian  oooooel  and  initnictioni    iWony  Mmiftaw. 

THE  WIDOW  DIRECTED 

To  the  Widow'a  God.    By  Rev.  John  Angell  Janea.    One  Tolame,  18mo^ 
38  centa. 


Tho  book  ia  worthT  to  bo  road  by  othera  boaidoe  tho  elaaa  ihr  whioh  it  is  aopeoiallT  dori(iMd; 
aad  wo  donbt  aot  that  It  ia  deattned  to  come  aa  a  MendlT  Tiaitor  to  noaj  a  hoeao  or  noeraii^ 
oad  aa  a  laoalinff  balm  to  many  a  woandod  heart.— JV.  F.  diawoai 


KEIQHTLEY^THE  MYTHOLOGY  OF  GREECE 

And  Italy,  deaigned  for  the  uae  of  Schools.    By  Thomaa  Keightley.    Nome- 
roua  wood-«at  illuatntiona.    One  yolume,  ISsao.,  half  bound,  A  oenta. 


Thia  ia  a  eoal  little  volamot  and  well  adapted  to  the  porpoao  fbr  which  it  woa  praparad.    tL" 
ia  a  very  oompondioaa  aiidcoavonioet  form,  every  tUaf  rolatiaf  to  the  aabJeet,of  iafo^ 
Ifo'lho  yoeaf  otedoBti^-iL.  L  "' 


KINGSLEY.-THE  SACRED  CHOIR  I 

A  Collection  of  Church  Music,  consisting  of  Selections  from  the  moat  dialia^ 
guiahed  Authors,  among  whom  are  the  namea  of  Haydn,  Mosart,  Beetho- 
yen,  Pergoleasi,  Slc.  dkc.,  with  several  pieces  of  Music  by  the  Author;  alaa> 
a  Progressive  Elementary  System  of  instruction  for  Pupils.  By  Geoig» 
Kingsley,  author  of  the  Social  Choir,  dbc.  dec.    Fourth  edition.    75  cents. 

Mr.  Georfo  Klngaley :  Sir,— We  have  ezeminedtho  **  Baeied  Choir  >*  onoofh  to  load  «■  te  a^ 
preeiate  the  work  aa  tho  beat  pablieation  of  Sacred  Moaie  eztaot    It  ia  boaatifblly  printed  ^mk' 
iebatantiilly  bonnd,  eonforring  eredit  on  the  pubJiahora.    Wo  beapoak  for  the  "  flaofod  Ohoir  **  Sft 
estOBsiTo  ouoolaliea  O.  0.  Bownoia, 

flinoeiely  yoara,  K.  O.  Goonwia 

D. 


KIP.-THE  DOUBLE  WITNESS  OF  THE  CHURCH, 

By  Rev.  Wm.  Ingraham  Kip,  author  of"  Lenten  Faat.*'    One  volume,  lAnou 
Second  edition.    Boarda  75  centa,  cloth  $1  00. 

ma  ia  a  somd,  eloar,  andaUo  prodootiao— a  book  moeh  wanted  Ibrthoee  timee,aDd  one  that 
wo  fbol  poniQaded  will  ptore  eminently  naefViL    It  ia  a  happy  deliBeatiooof  that  DOVBt.a  wrnrnao- 
whieh  the  Chureh  beara  aninat  Romaniam  and  attra-Prateatantiam,  and  pointa  ool  hor 
path  so  tho  only  oao  of  trutli  and  aafety*— Bswnw  ^au  Ooaa. 
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LAFEVEIt-BEAUTIES  OF  MODERN  ARpHlTSeTtmE^ 

OtMifltiiig  of  lbrly-«tf lit  Plates  of  Ongiml  I>MipM,  witli  Plans,  ElevatioiM, 
and  Sections,  also  a  Dictionary  of  Technical  Terms ;  the  whole  forming  ft 
eompleto  Manual  for  the  Practical  Builder.  By  M.  LafoTer,  Architect. 
One  Tolume,  large  8yo.,  half  bound,  $6  00. 

aTAIR-CA8E  AND  HAND»RAIL 

Conametion.    The  Modem  Practioe  of  Btair-caao  and  Hand-rail  Constmotioa, 

-  waotically  explained,  in  a  Series  of  Designs.    By  M.  Lafever,  Architect 
With  Plans  and  Elevations  for  Ornamental  Villas.    FiAeen  Plates.    On* 
▼olume,  large  Syo.,  (3  00. 

Mr.  LaftTer't  **  Beaatiei  of  Arebitoetare.**  tad  hii  "  Practice  of  Suir-^ase  and  Hand-rail  eoa^ 
■troctioo,"  conatitutc  two  volame*  rich  In  initraclion  in  tboae  dtfpartmenta  of  boainoaa.    'nM|r 


fe]Mirad. 

LEWI8.-REOORD8  OF  THE  HEART, 

.  By  Sarah  Anna  I^wis.    One  Tolume,  12mo.,  $1  00. 

We  baTo  read  aome  of  tbe  pieeea  with  maoh  pleaanre.  Tbef  indteaie  patUe  faaiea  of  w^  ss« 
diaary  kind,  and  are  imbiivd  with  noch  feolisf  and>pathoa»  We  walcoiaa  the  Tolome  a«  a  eredit* 
able  aceeeaioo  to  th#  poetic  Hteratare  of  tbe  eonntry.— »J>M»a  TVaaaBii*. 

LIEBIG.— FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON  CHEMISTRY, 
•And  its  relation  to  Commerce,  Physiology,  and  Agriculture.    By  Justus  Ijie-- 

big,  M.  D.    Edited  by  John  Gardner,  M.  D.    One  yolume.    13  centv 

in  paper,  25  cents  bound. 

The  Lettera  eontained  in  thit  little  Tolame  embrace  aome  of  tbe  moat  fanportant  points  ef  tk» 
Belence  of  Qiemiitrj,  In  their  appUcation  to  Natural  Pbiloaopby,  Pbyilolof  j,  Afnoaltore,  aa# 
Connerce. 

LETTER-WRITER, 

The  Usefh)  Letter^ Writer,  comorising  a  succinct  TVeatise  on  the  Epistolarjr 
Art,  and  Forms  of  Letters  ror  all  ordinaryOeoasions  of  Lift.    Compiled 
from  the  best  authorities.    Frontispiece.    39mo.,  gilt  leaves,  38  eenta. 
Fominf  one  of  the  aodoa  of  ^' Miniataro  Claaaical  Librai7.>* 

LOOICINQ-QLASS  FOR  THE  MIND; 

Or,  tntellectnal  Mirror.    Being  an  elegant  OoHeotion  of  the  most  d»IMtM 
'     Utile  Stories  and  interesting  Tales ;  chiefly  translated  from  that  much  ad- 
mired work,  L*ami  du  finftns.    Illustrated  with  numerous  woodnsnti^ 
From  the  twentieth  London  edition.    One  Tolnme,  18mo.,  60  cents, 
rofwfaif  SBO  of  tbe  ioiiea  or  *<  Tmloa  fot  the  Poopls  and  theii  Cbildrou** 

LOG  CABIN: 

Or,  The  World  before  You.    By  the  author  of  «« Three  Experiments  of  Lir- 

ing,"  '*  The  Huguenots  in  France  and  America,"  etc.    One  yolume,  ISmv.^ 

60  cents. 

ETorr  penon  wbo  takes  up  thit  volume  will  read  it  with  interett.    It  la  trulj  wbat  the  wrHsr 

ndediti "    '       ""    '  -_      . 


hrtended  it  aboold  bo—'*  A  Ooidia  to  UaoAilseat  aad  Happiaeaa.'> 

LOVER.-HANDY  ANDYi 

A  Tale  of  Irish  Life,  by  Samuel  Loyer.    Illustrated  with  twenty-three  ehar- 

•eteristic  steel  Engrayings.    One  yolume,  8yo.,  ckth  $1  96,  boards  $1  00^ 

Cheap  edition,  two  Plates,  paper,  60  cents. 

Tbia  boy  Handy  will  be  the  death  of  m.    Wbat  is  tbo  poHoe  Ibcee  about  to  allow  the  inmtn, 
efa  pwbiioaftwi  that  baa  already  brooghtna  to  tbe  brink  ofapoplesy  tfty  timea  ?— %en  Xttitm» 

L.  8.  D/-TREAtURE  TROVE  i 

A  Tale,  by  Samuel  Loyer.    One  yolume,  8vo.,  with  two  steel  Engrayingpk 

Puper  coyer,  96  oents. 

Thia  ia  a  eapHal  thbf.    Tbe  gay  aad  the  srmve,  the  "lively  sad  aeyara,*>  art  aahsd  wMh  m 
wUMi  bud,  aadthoie  la  a  latent  tone  of  aooad morality  rasnlBC  Ihroogk  "L.  &  D."  whlih  wil^ 


Appkim^$  Cdtmkgms  of  FfltaMb  JPitfMMCMf . 
OieV  AND  ARTHUHf 

JL  Bock  for  Children.    Utastniled  with  nuaMroos  engrmTiogBy  •legaotly 

xn  cloth.    50  oenffi; 

lAitf  «nd  Arthur  !■  «  eharmlii|ttorT  of  tba  n«iMrk|pf«pvcd  tj an •Kyii— aad 
OTft  it  for  the  family.— gtwricmi  yVwiiw. 

I  LYRA  AP08TOLICAi 

From  the  Fifth  English  edition.    One  elegently  ptiatBd  yelume^  76 


lAthia  elegtnt  Tolonic  then  «r«  lbrty-fiT«  •ectfoni,  ami  om  heiiA«d  ud  wiwjj  rit  |jiie 
,  alltlMit,  aadaiany  of  4Muitw««c«-^Wta»  r«rl( 


MAQEE.— ON  ATONEMENT  AND  8AORIPIOE: 

Piecouries  end  Dieiertationi  on  the  Scriptursl  Doctrines  of  Atonement  and 

Beerifice,  and  on  the  PrineimU  Arguments  edrinced,  end  the  Mode  of 

Reasoning  employed,  by  the  Opponents  of  those  l>oetrinee,  as  held  br  Cb» 

Established  Church.    By  the  late  Most  Rev.  William  M'Gee,  D.  D.,  AfelH 

bishop  of  Dublin.    Two  volumes,  Evo.,  f5  00. 

Tliia  la  ooa  of  tho  ablast  critical  and  polemical  works  of  modem  timaa.  Tha  praflwad  biblisal 
MbrmaUoB  on  a  variety  of  topica  whies  the  AroiibialMip  bringa  fbrwari,  ■■at  ■■isar  Ml  eaaas  Is 
eV  levaia  of  Okriattamty^— Orsuk 

MANNINQ.-THE  UNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH, 
Bj  the  Rot.  Henry  Edward  Manning,  M.  A.,  Archdeacon  of  Chichester.  Ooit 
volume,  16mo.,  $1  00. 

Part  L  Tho  Hiatoiy  and  Ezpoaition  of  the  Doctrine  of  Catholic  Unity.  Part  XL  TIm  MbtSl 
Stoalj^  of  Calbollo  Unity,  nrt  Ifl.  The  Dootrino  of  Oathotic  Unity  applied  te  tho  Aet«i  fliale 
ef  ChriatoodooB. 

We  aoauoand  it  aaraaatly  ta  tha  daTOQt  and  aerioua  periual  of  all  Chorehmen.  and  parti«QlBf|f 
ef  allclorfymen,  aa  tho  abUtftdlaeuiaioo  wa  cTcr  mot  with  of  a  deeply  and  Vitally  Impottant  aeh- 
Jaot.->Clwr«Aaiaii. 

MARRYAT.-MA8TERMAN  READY  | 

-Ar;  The  Wreck  of  the  Pabifio.    Written  for  Yonng  Pemons,  by  Ganl.  Mairf- 
nl.     Complete  in  3  vols.,  Idmo.,  with  Frontispiece,  cloth  gut,  $1 35« 
Povmisf  a  poitloa  of  thoaadea  of**  Tales  for  the  Peoplo  and  thoir  Chfl^oe.** 

Wo  haw  navor  aeen  any  thfnt  fVom  the  nmo  pen  wo  Ilka  aa  woll  aa  this.  It  ia  tho  asdaie 
draaoo,  andia  ontitled  to  take  rrn>  irtlh  thrt  sliafmisr <T"eBts -  Vtwtmn  tM  JdiwtiiiiL 

MARSHALL^NOTEt  ON  THE  EPISCOPAL  POLITY 
*0f  the  Holy  Catholio  Chvfeh,  with  some  acconnt  of  the  DeTeiopments  of  Mo 

*  dem  Religious  Systems,  br  Thomas  William  Marshall,  B.  A.,  of  the  Dio 
cese  of  Salisbtiry.    Edited  by  Jonathan  M.  Wainwright,  D.  D.    With  it 
new  and  complete  Index  of  the  Subjects  and  of  the  Texts  of  Scripture . 
One  volume,  12mo.,  fl  25. 

*  I.  Introduction.     II.  Seriptare  Evidanco.     III.  Evidenco  of  Antiquity.     IT. 
yjhifwraarioa.    V.  Dovnlopmont  of  Modora  Ke]{(ioua  Syiteoi*. 

A  more  important  work  than  this  haa  not  been  iMoed  for  a  lonf  time.    Wo  eanioatly 
.moiid  it  to  the  attention  of  CTcry  Churchman.— AaiMcr  rf  CAa  CVom. 

MARTINEAU.-THE  CROFTON  BOYS; 

A  Tale  for  Youth,  by  Harriet  Martineau.    On«  Tolume,  Itaot,  Frontiapieoe. 
Cloth  gilt,  3d  cents. 

Formiar  ooa  of  tfas  aerioa  of  ^  Taloi  for  tho  Pec|»le  and  their  Chihlran.'* 

It  abound!  in  interoat,  and  ia  told  with  the  oharactoriatiQ  ohility  ondapicyt  of  tho 
•aathoK^-foflWV  i^Mt- 


THE  PEASANT  AND  THE  PRINCE; 


A  Tale  of  the  French  Revolution,  by  Harriet  Martineau.    Obe  iohnne,  I6ta9. 

^  '  Ihvniispieee.    CIdth  gilt,  38  cents. 

Forming  one  of  tho  aerioa  of**  Taloa  for  tha  People  and  thoir  ChiMieii.* 

Thia  it  a  moat  inritinjr  little  hirtory  of  Louia  the  Siitoenth  and  hia  ftmily.  Hare,  in  a  alyb 
"Wta  more  familiar  than  BcottV  Taba  of  a  Grandfather,  wo  Itare  a  fnphic  opitomoof  many  RMll 
eooDoctod  with  the  dura  of  the  **  BeTolutSoo.'*— OosH^#  J-kmrirvr. 
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MAURICE.-THE  KINGDOM  OrOHAirT; 

Or,  Hints  respecting  the  Principles,  Constitution,  and  OHinanoetof  th«Ca1l^ 

"    olie  Church.    By  Rer.  Frederick  Deniaon  Mmirioe,  M»  A.  London.  Om 

TOlume,  8vo.,  600  pages,  $8  §0. 

•    On  tiie  theon  «f  th«  Cbwek  of  Chriit,  til  AoaM  Muikk  th«  work  of  Mr.  Mauii— ,  ^  bmI 
fMloMpbieal  writer  of  the  dmj^Fr^.  GIvMIV  >— flw  Ltetattt,  HMSk 


^  MILTON.-THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS 

I  Ol  John  Milton,  with  Explanatory  Notes  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  bj  the  Rer* 

Henry  Stebbing,  A.  M.    lUuslrated  with  six  steel  Engwvinfs.    Ons  Tolr 

ume,  I61B0.,  $1  25. 


VonBiBf  oa«  of  the  teriM  of  "  Cabinet  EdiUon  of  Stwidaid  Poeta."    •«*  The  Latin  aad  ItallU 

Poena  are  ineladed  in  thia  edition. 


Mr.  BtehMng^  N6tm  wlB  be  found  ▼ety  naefbl  indaridnttog  the  Wnned  alieatona  nifk 
•Ibetoxt  nhoeada,  and  they  anealiOTataablefcrlbe  eeoeot  •ppceeiatka  wUi  wbkh  the  wiUtid^ 


I 

i 

I  ^ 

}  >i»eta  attentioa  to  tbe  beaotiee  of  the  aothor. 

■  PARADISE  LOST, 

\  By  John  Milton.    With  Notes,  by  Rot.  H.  Stebbing.    One  Tolsme,  IteOi 

cloth  38  cents,  gilt  leayes  60  cents. 

PARADISE  REGAINED, 

I  0y  John  Milton.    With  Notes,  by  Rev.  H.  Stebbing.    One  Tolnme,  18iB0.f 

eleth  fi&  cents,  gilt  laaves  38  oenls. 

i  MAXWELL.-FORTUNES  OF  HECTOR  CHALLORAN 

And  his  man  Mark  Antony  O'Toole,  br  W.  H.  MazweU.    One  ▼ol«Me,8?tt,» 
r  '■  laro' plates,  paper,  60  cents,  twen^-n>ar  plates,  boards,  $1  00,  doth,  $1 91 

>  Itw«aeofthebeelofallthelri8helecies,Mloripifit,lbi,dioBer]r,nadvit^CMibtJDaf. 

MOORE.-LALLAH  ROOKH  3 

An  Oriental  Romance,  by  Thomas  Moom^    One  Tolttne,  38mo.,  ftontispieoi^ 
ofeftthgilt,3deantB. 

Forming  a  portion  of  the  aeriet  of**  Mfailatere  Claaalenl  libtrnffy.** 
Thia  exqaiaite  Poem  haa  h»f  been  the  admiratioa  of  readen  of  nil  daassib 

MORE.-PRA0TICAL  PIETY, 

I'  By  Hannah  More.    One  volume,  32mo.,  frontispiece,  3d  cents. 

Fomtiiof  000  of  the  aeciea  of  **  Miaiatnie  Claaaical  Library." 

'  **  Fnetieal  Piety  **  has  alwayi  bee    deemed  tht  moot  attractive  and  eloqtfeift  of  all 

^  llwe*a  trorka. 

I PRIVATE  DEVOTION  I 


A  Series  of  Proyem  and  Meditations,  with  an  Introductory  Essay  on  PTftyar, 
chiefly  from  the  writings  of  Hannah  More.  From  the  twenty-fifth  Lotidw 
edition.    One  volume,  32mo.,  F;t)ntispiece,  cloth  gilt,  31  cents. 

Forming  one  of  the  acrioa  of**  Miniature  Claaslcal  Library." 
tfpwnrda  of  fifty  Chousmd  copiea  of  tibia  admirable  manual  have  been  aoU  in  the  U.  0taAss« 

DOMESTIC  TALES 

And  Allegories,  illvstratiag  Human  Life.  By  Hannah  More.  Oae  rolimM^ 
18mo.,  38  cents. 

GoiiTairTs.<— I.  Sbeplierd  of  Salisborr  Plain.    11.  Ur.  Fanlom  the  PhiloaoBlier.    III.  TiPO 
Shoemakers.    IV.  GUes  the  Poacher.    V.  Servant  turned  Soldier.    VL  General  Jail  Deliyery. 


RURAL  TALES, 


By  Hannah  More.    One  volume,  ISmo.,  38  cents. 

^  Ofjmwtu—l.  Parley  the  Porter.    II.  All  for  the  Best    III.  Two  Waalthr  FanaeiSi    IT, 
Tom  White.    V.  Pilfrima.    VI.  Valley  of  Teaia. 

Forming  a  portion  of  the  seriea  of  "  Talea  for  the  People  and  their  Children  '* 

'.    These  two  volumes  compriiie  that  portion  of  Hannah  More*a  fiepoaitory  Tslas  wUsb  99$ 
Soapted  to  feueraj  uaefulaesa  in  thia  coimtrjb 


4n^M'«  Cai^dtgus  efVmheUe  PMktitmm. 


NAPOLEON.-PICTOIIIAL  HMTORY 

Of  NspoliMii  BoBftparto,  traqtUled  from  the  Franch  of  M.  Lauraot  4«  L'A» 
deone,  with  Fivs  Hundfed  •pirited  Illiutralionif  after  deaigns  by  Horao* 
Veraet,  and  twenty  Original  Portrait!  eof raved  in  the  beat  style.    Com* 

•     plate  in  two  handsome  voiumesy  8to.,  about  500  pages  each,  $3  50 ;  cheap 

edition,  paper  coyer,  four  parte,  $2  00. 

Th«  work  if  •eperior  to  tb«  Ung,  TsitoM.  predegUem  of  8ooti  and  Bewienna  mat  in  t^e 
sloiM,  but  in  truth — b«in2  written  to  pleaie  neither  Charles  X.  nor  the  Bag tuh  ariatocracj,  tat Hr 
tke  aaoM  of  freedom,    ft  hat  advanta^M  over  evaiy  other  BMmoir  eat  1011     tmmitmt  Ttas 


NEWMAN.-PAROCHIAL  8ERMON8, 

3y  John  Henry  Newman,  B.  D.    Six  yolumes  of  the  English  edition  in  tw» 
▼olumes,  8to.,  $5  00. 

.■  8ERMON8  BEARING  ON  8UBJECT8 

Of  the  Day,  by  John  Henry  Newman,  B.  D.    One  volume,  12mo.,  $1  25. 

Af  a  oompendinin  of  Chriatian  doty,  tlieie  Sennone  will  be  road  bj  people  of  all  deafonia*- 
tione }  aa  modelt  of  etjle,  they  will  be  Tallied  by  wdten  iaflTefydeyattUKiuxirJiterateie.  VmUti 
Aefiv  €fMtUtm 

OGILBY.-ON  LAY-BAPTI8M8 

An  Outline  of  the  Argument  against  the  Validity  of  Lay -Baptism.    Bj  John 
D.  Ogilby,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Eccles.  History.     One  vol.,  llSmo.,  To  cents. 

'■  From  a  cartory  intpeettoD  of  It,  we  take  it  to  be  a  thorough,  fearlete,  and  able  diteiMrioB  ef  tbt 
tebjeot  which  it  propo«e«-— aiming  leu  to  eznite  ioqniry,  thaa  to  etttiafy  by  iMUmod  aai  iiyieiis 
aifom^tiniviiries  allitady  excited. — CkankmtM. 

CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  ENGLAND 

And  America.    Three  Lecturee-^I.  The  Church  in  Enghuid  and  Anatrica 

Apoatolio  and  Catholic.    II.  The  Caases  of  the  Engliah  Reformation.    Ill 

its  Character  and  Results.    By  John  D.  Ogilby,  I).  P.    One  vol.,  16iao., 

75  cents. 

« t  believe  in  one  CatboBe  aiid  AyoetoHo  OlMuch.»   JVIone  Ormi 

Piof.  Ocilby  hae  ftmiebed  the  Choreh,  in  this  Uttle  volume,  with  a  moat  valnaUo  aii.  We 
fhiak  it  it  dwigaed  to  beoona  a  tesWbeok  oethe  tiiluefit  of  which  it  Ueau — 7Vii«  CatkOic, 

OLD  OAK  TREE  1 

Illustrated  with  numerous  wood-cuts.    One  volume,  Idmo.,  38  cents. 

The  ]»eeesti  eonveyed  are  altogether  uDezceptlooable,  and  the  volame  ia  well  cafcnlated  ts 
rave  attraeuve  with  children^— Satardoy  CttmieU. 


OLM8TED.-lNCiDENT8  OF  A  WHALING  VOYAGE  I 

To  which  is  added,  Obsenrations  on  the  Scenery,  Manners,  and  Custosu, 

Missionary  Stations  of  the  Sandwich  and  Society  Islands,  accompanied  by 

numerous  Plates.    By  Francis  Ally n  Olmsted.    One  toI.,  12mo.,  $1  50. 

The  work  embodiea  a  roaaa  of  intelli^nee  interestiof  to  the  oidiaary  reader  as  well  as  to  the 
philoeophieal  inquirer.^- Conriar  ^  Enpttrtr 

PAGET.-TALE8  OF  THE  VILLAGE, 

Bj  the  Key.  Francis  £.  Paget,  M.  A.    Three  elegant  Tolumea,  18mo.,  fl  7# 

Tiie  fiiflt  eeriea.  or  volome,  preaenta  a  popmlu  view  of  the  oontnat  in  opioiooa  and  modea  af 
Miffht  between  Chorehmen  and  Romaniata ;  the  aeoond  aeta  finth  Chnreh  prlneielee,  u 


^boeghtl 

j»  viat,  in  EoclBiid,  ia  termed  Diaaent ;  and  the  third  plaeea  in  oMtraat  the  ehaaaeter  of  the 
Churchman  and  the  InAdel.  At  anv  time  theae  volnmea  would  be  valuable,  eapecially  to  the 
yoottt.  At  preaent,  when  men'a  minda  are  much  tamed  to  auch  aobjeeta,  they  cannot  ftJI  of  baiof 
eagerly  aoognt  for.— JVkv-Farfe  «ARarieen. 

PALMER.-A  TREATi8E  ON  THE  CHURCH 

Of  Christ.    Designed  chiefly  for  the  use  of  Students  in  Theology.    By  tba 

Rev.  William  Palmer,  M.  A.,  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford.    Edited,  with 

Notes,  by  the  Right  Rev.  W.  R.  Whittingham,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  the  Piot 

Epis.  Church  in  Uie  Diocese  of  Maryland.    Two  volumes,  Svo.,  ^  00. 

Hm  chief  deaign  of  thia  work  b  to  aapply  aoroe  anewer  to  the  aaaertion  ao  fte<|eeatly  mais. 
that  indlvidoala  are  not  bound  to  anbmit  to  any  ecclettaatlea!  authority  whatever :  or  that,  if  Ihif 


PARNELL-APPLIED  OHCMftTRY, 

lb  MaBQfaetorM,  Arts,  and  DomMtie  fieoaomy.    Edited  by  E.  A.  PteB«lt» 

Illustrated  with  numeroue  wood  Engra^iifi,  and  apecimeiit  of  Djod  and 

Printed  Cottons.    Paper  cover  75  eenis,  cloth  %\  00. 

Th«  ^Hor's  «iiB  is  to  divMt  the  work,  m  &r  m  prMtioabfo,  of  all  tMohnlosI  toimt,  to  ■■  te 
'  H  to  tho  raqairemontt  of  the  general  reader. 

10  above  forme  the  first  divicion  of  tho  work.  It  It  tho  tathoff^  intoatfcm  to  eootittiio  It  ham 
tiaM  to  timo,  ao  as  to  form  a  complete  Practical  Eneyelopadia  of  Chemist  rj  applied  to  tho  Artiu 
liie  subiects  to  immediatelv  follow  will  be,  Manii&otiiro  of  Glaas,  Indi^,  B09lnuio  Aeld  Ziao^ 
Fotash,  Coffee,  Tea,  Ohoeoiato,  Ite. 

PEARSON.— AN  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  OREBO, 

Bj  John  Pearson,  D.  D.,  lata  Bishop  of  Chester.    With  an  Appendix,  oontaiii* 

lag  the  principal  Greek  and  Latin  Creeds.    Revised  and  corrected  by  th« 
Aev.  W.  S.  Dobeon,  M.  A.,  Peterhouse,  Cambridge.    One  vol.,  8vo.,  f2  00: 

Tk^fM/tmoig  mat  b^stattd  as  tho  «doaatag4a  ^tki$  arfitiea  siisr  oB  alkan , 
First — Qroat  care  has  been  taken  to  correct  the  numerous  errors  in  the  references  to  the  toxts 
of  Scripture,  which  had  crept  in  by  reason  of  the  repeated  editions  throaab  whidb  this  sdailrablo 
vork  has  paseed ,  and  many  roAreoees,  as  will  bo  sooa  on  tumfaf  to  c£b  Index  of  Texts,  have 
boon  added. 

Second^— The  Clootations  in  the  Notes  haTo  boon  ahnoat  nnlToiadly  identified  and  tho  rafti«> 
•nee  to  thorn  adjoined. 

Laally— The  principal  Symbob  or  Creeds,  of  which  tho  particular  Articlee  have  been  eited  by 
fho  Author,  have  been  annexed;  and  whorevei  the  original  writers  have  (iven  the  Symbola  in  n 
•eattered  and  disfointed  manner,  the  detached  parts  haTo  boon  brooffai  inio  a  sneeoaslvo  and  eon- 
nocted  point  of  view.  Those  hiav.o  been  addfd  in  Chronological  order,  in  the  Ibm  of  an  Appen- 
dix.— VUt  Editor 

PHILIP.-THE  LIFE  AND  OPINIONS 

Of  Dr.  Milne,  Missionary  to  China.    Illustrated  by  Biographical  Annals  of 

Asiatic  Missions,  from  Primitive  Protestant  Times  :  intended  as  a  Guidd 

to  Miasionary  Spirit.    By  Rev.  Robert  Philip.    One  vol.,  Iten.;  80  eattt^ 

'  The  work  is  executed  with  great  skill,  and  omhodloa  a  vast  onoant  of  valaahio  miaaisnal^ 
into  ligence,  besides  a  rich  variety  of  personal  iooidenU,  adapiod  to  gratify  notooly  thamisfienaiy 
or  the  Chrfstian,  b«t  tho  more  general  roador. — Oftssreer. 

YOUNQ  MAN'S  CLOSET  LIBRARY, 

By  Robert  Philip.  With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  Rev.  Albert  Barnes.  One 
volume,  12mo.,  SI  00. 

LOVE  OF  THE  SPIRIT, 

Tnu^d  in  His  Work  :  a  Companion  to  the  Experimental  Guides.  By  Robert 
Philip.    One  volume,  18mo.,  50  cents. 

DEVOTIONAL  AND  EXPERIMENTAL 

Qnidea.  By  Robert  Philip.  With  an  Introductory  Easay  bv  Rev.  Albert 
Barnea.    Two  volumes,  12mo.,  ^1  75.    Containing  Guide  to  the  Peiw 

8Iexed,  Guide  to  the  Devotional,  Guide  to  the  Thoughtfiil,  Goide  to  the- 
^oubting,  Guide  to  the  Conacientious,  Guide  to  Redemption. 

LADY'S  CLOSET  LIBRARY  I 

The  Harys,  t>r  Beauty  of  Female  Holiness ;  The  Marthas,  or  Varieties  of  Pe* 
male  rietj- ;  The  Lydias,  or  Development  of  Female  Charaoter.  By  Rob- 
ert Philip.    Each  volume,  18mo.,  50  oents 

The  MATEKNAL  aeries  of  tho  above  popolar  library  la  n<»w  leodj,  onCHIod 

The  Hannahs ;  or.  Maternal  Influence  of  Sons.  By  Robert  Philip.  One 
volume,  18mo.,  50  cents. 

Tho  antbor  of  thia  oxcollonc  work  la  known  to  dm  noblie  as  one  of  tho  moat  proUfio  writoia  off 
tho  day.  and  soareelj  anv  writer  in  tho  department  wlueh  ho  occupies  has  aeqniired  so  oztonaive' 
aad  woil-morited  a  popalaritj.— AMa/disi. 

POLLOK-— THE  COURSE  OF  TIME, 

By  Robert  Pollok.    With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  complete  Analytieal  Inr- 

dez,  prepared  expreaaly  for  thia  edition.    32mo.,  frontispiece,  38  oanta. 

Fonninf  one  of  the  seriee  of  "  Miaiatnre  Classieal  Library." 

osbt  wUeh  al  onco  attniood  sneh  aoeoptanco  and  oolobritT  as  iUb. 

1« 
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PRATT.-DA WNINQd  OW  tlBfllUS  r 

<W,  the  Early  Livet  of  dome  Bmiaemt  Penont  of  the  l«at  Genturf.  By  Aaaf 
Pntt.    Oae  volume,  I61110.,  irontisiiieoe^  d8  oenli. 

Fonning  one  of  tli«  wriw  of  "  A  Librarr  f«r  my  Youof  CoontijOMn." 
CoirTBMT9.-^ir  Huiophroj  Dary— R«v.  Georgo  Crabbo — Baron  Cuvicr--Sir  Joahua  KayroUs 
— Lindley  Marr&y— Sir  Jumei  BflackiDtoth-^Dr.  Adam  Clarko. 

PRIZE  STORY-BOOKS 

CoBsiedag  chiefly  of  Tales,  translated  from  the  German,  French,  and  f taliaiip 
together  with  Select  Tales  from  the  English^  Illustrated  with  QumMOot 
Engravingt  from  new  designs.    One  thick  Tolame,  16»9.»  cloih  gib. 

PURE  QOLD  FROM  THE  RIVERS  OF  WISDOM  f 

A  Collection  of  Short  Extracts  f^om  the  most  Eminent  Writerv — ^Bishop  Hall, 
Jeremy  Taylor,  Barrow,  Hooker,  Bacon,  Leigh  ton,  Addison,  WilberAroa, 
Johnson,  Young,  Southey,  Lady  Montague,  Haoaah  More,  etc.  On* 
volumoi  32mo.,  frontispiece,  cloth  gilt,  31  cents. 

Fteailsf  OM  sT  ihB  aorMs  of  **  Aittiatare  Ctaaaieal  Labfaiy." 

FUSS  IN  BOOTS  1 

A  pure  Translation  in  Prose,  from  the  original  German.  Illustrated  with  19 
original  Designs,  suitahle  for  the  Tastes  of  the  Young  or  CNd,  by  the  cele- 
brated artist,  Otto  Speckter.    One  vol.,  square  12mo.,  cloth  gilt. 

SAINT  PIERRE.-PAUL  AND  VIRGINIA  8 
A  Tale,  by  J.  B.  H.  De  Saint  Pierre.    One  volume,  dSmo.,  frontispiece,  dotb 
gilt,  81  cento. 

Forosiaff  qna  of  Iho  Mriea  of**  Mialatora  Clsaaieal  Library.'* 

SANDHAM.— THE  TWIN  SISTERS: 

A  TsJe  for  Yentli,.  by  Mra.  San^ham.  From  the  twentieth  London  editian. 
One  volame,  18mo.,  f^ontispieee,  cloth  gilt,  36  eenis. 

Fonning  a  portion  of  the  aeriea  of  **  Talei  fbr  tho  Faopio  and  tkolr  CMUraa.** 
Th«  moral  it  aauf  Ilent  throef  h^t.     lit  moif t  tonieis  it  a  f  loaa«»at  book  §m  ovon  pewaef 
«hiHren.-4tof<»i»  i^tM. 

SOOTT.-THE  PCETIOAL  WORKS 

Of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  Contming  Ijey  of  tiM  Last  Minstrel,  Marmion, 
Lady  ef  the  Lake,  Don  Roderick,  Rokeby,  Ballads,  Lyrics,  and  Songs, 
with  a  Life  of  the  Author.  Illustrated  with  six  steel  Engravings.  One 
volume,  16n>o^  $i  d3. 

^ LADY  OF  THE  LAKE  i 

A  Poem,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.    One  volume,  ISmo.,  fVontispiece,  doth 
cents,  gilt  edges  38  cents, 

MARMION  1 


A  Tale  of  Flodden  Field,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.    One  volume,  l8mo.,  frontis- 
piece, cloth  25  cents,  gilt  edges  3d  cents. 

* —    LAY  OF  THE  LAST  MINSTREL: 

A  Poem,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.    One  volume,  18mo.,  frontispiece,  cloth  25 

cents,  gift  edges  3d  cents. 

V^altor  Saott  it  tbo  moot  popnlaa 

4e8cribo8  that  which  ia  moat  easily  and  genora 
any  other  writer. 


en  la  moai  easily  ana  generally  unaentood  wiin  more  Tivacity  and  enact  mas 
Hit  8t\le  is  clear,  flowing, and  transparent;  hi«  aentimonts,  of  whieli  hw  atyla 
ral  moaium,  are  eooaoion  to  hiia  with  hia  readora.— -ffasJiCL 


Walttr  Saott  ia  tlM  nost  popnlaaof  all  the  potta  of  tho  praaoot  day,  and  deaenredlT  ao, 

fly  understood  with  mora  Tivacity  and  en** 
I  8t}le  is  clear,  flowing,  ac 
li  an  easy  and  nataral  1 

SPINCKES— MANUAL  Olr  PRIVATE  DEVOTIONS: 

(Complete,)  collected  from  the  Wfitings  of  Archbishop  Laud,  Bishop  Andraw% 
Bishop  Ken,  Dr.  Hickes,  5Ir.  Kettlewell,  Mr.  Spmckes,  and  other  eminent 
old  English  divines.    With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Spinckes.    Edited 
by  Francis  £.  Pageil,  M.  A.     One  elegant  volume,  16mo.,  SI  00. 
Am  a SMMOsI  of  fciyita  d«rotiooa»  it  will  be  found  moat  raluablo — AVw- Tarit  .dwrifc— . 


•^m^t^^m^mtm^  ,,.  ,  ill. 

8PENCER.— THE  CHRISTIAN  INSTaUCTED 

la  ibe  Way»of  the  Gospel  and  the  Church,  in  a  seriea  of  Discourses  delivered  ' 

at  St.  James's  Church,  Goshen,  New- York.    By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer, 

M.  A.,  late  Rector.    One  volume,  16mo.,  $1  25. 

This  it  a  verj;  ufaful  volnme  of  Bermotu  :  retpecUbU  in  ctyle,  tofaad  lA  doetrtne,  and  afRse- 
tionate  in  toQ«,  thoy  are  waII  adapted  for  raading  io  the  fiuoily  oirele,  or  placinf  oa  the  fiunilv 
book-fbclf.  *  *  *  We  thiak  it  a  work  of  which  the  circulation  it  likely  to  promote  true  relK 
^ion  and  genuine  piety.  It  it  enriohod  with  a  body  of  eseellent  notaa  aelected  from  the  writings 
of  the  daul  and  living  omaiaentt  of  the  Churoh  in  England  and  thit  country. — TVut  CttkoUc 

•PRAGUE.— TRUE  AND.  FALSE  RELIGION. 

Lectures  illustrating  the  Contrast  between  true  Christianity  and  various  other 
Systems,    hy  William  B.  Spra^ue,  D.  D.    One  volume,  12mo.,  ^\  00. 

LECTURES  TO  YOUNQ  PEOPLE, 

By  W.  B.  Sprague,  D.  D.  Whh  an  Introductory  Address,  by  Samuel  Hillery 
D.  D.     Fourth  edition.    One  volume,  12mo.,  88  eents. 

SUTTON.-MEDITATION8  ON  THE  SACRAMENT. 

Oodly  Meditations  upon  the  most  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord*s  Supper.  By 
Christopher  Sutton,  D.  D.,  late  rrebend  of  Westminster.  One  volume, 
royal  lomo.,  elegantly  ornamented,  ^1  00. 

We  announced  in  our  laRt  number  the  republication  in  this  eooatry  of  Sutton's  **  Meditstisiie 
on  the  Lord't  Bupper."  and,  having  tince  read  the  ^rork,  ore  prepared  torecoounend  it  warmly  and 
witkoat  qualification  to  the  peroaalof  oar  readera. — Banmer  tftke  Cross. 

^   DI80E  MORI— LEARN  TO  DIE  i 

A  Religions  Discourse,  moving  every  Christian  ihan  to  enter  into  a  Serioue 

Remembrance  of  his  End.    By  CHiristopher  Button,  D.  D.    One  volumei 

16mo.,  fl  00. 

Of  the  three  worktof  thit  excellent  author  lately  reprinted,  the  **IMfeaMorf  "  it,  in  oar  jodg- 
ment,  decidedly  the  bett.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  aioglo  joamal  or  Uaigfaan  in  the  Gnarw 
will  be  fcuad  toaay  a  word  in  ila  ditparagemeaU-^CtardhnMii. 


DISCE  VIVERE— LEARN  TO  LIVE  : 


Wherein  is  shown  that  the  Life  of  Christ  is  and  ought  to  be  an  Express  Pat* 

tern  for  Imitation  unto  the  Life  of  a  Christian.    By  Christopher  Sutton, 

D.  D.     One  volume,  16mo.,  ^1  00. 

In  the  "  Diaee  Vivero,**  the  author  moulded  hit  materiala,  after  the  manner  of  i  Kempit,  into 
aa  "  Imitatio  Chritti  j"  eaeh  chapter  incideaUng  aome  d«ty,  upon  the  paUem  af  Him  who  gave 
Himielf  to  be  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  peneciion. — JQrfitor't  Preface, 

SWART.— LETTERS  TO  MY  GODCHILD, 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Swart,  A.  M.,  of  the  Dioeese  of  Weetem  New- York.    Ond 

volume,  32mo.,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  38  cents. 

The  design  of  thit  little  work,  at  ezpreiaed  by  the  aalhor  in  tko  pre&ce,  iSf  the  iUeharringjf 
Spsnsonal  omifotipns.  We  have  read  it  with  interett  and  pleature,  and  dawn  it  wall  ftttel  toe^ 
ware  ita  end.— ^HiasCiM  SUmdaH, 

SHERLOCK -THE  PRACTICAL  CHRISTIAN  | 

Or,  the  Devout  Penitent ;  a  Book  of  Devotion,  containing  the  Whole  Duty  of 

a  Christian  in  all  Occasions  and  Necessities,  fitted  to  the  main  use  of  a  holy 

Life.    Bv  R.  Sherlock,  D  D.     With  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  the  Right 

Rev.  Bistiop  Wilson,  Author  of  **  Sacra  Privata,"  Ac.    One  elegant  vo&- 

unse,  16mo.,  $1  00. 

Considered  aa  a  manual  of  private  davatioii,  and  a  means  of  praetieal  pfeparation  for  the  Holy 
Commmion  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Chritt,  thit  book  is  among  the  bett,  if  not  the  bast,  ever 
oommendod  to  the  members  of  our  Chureb. — Okmrckman. 

SILLIMAN.-A  GALLOP  AMONG  AMERICAN  SCENERY; 

Or,  Sketches  of  American  Scenes  and  Military  Adventure.    By  AugQAtiu  It* 
BiUiman     One  volume,  16mo.,  76  cents. 
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Appletot^i  CkUatoffue  of  VabuAh  PuhfUaHami.. 

— 

•HERWOOD.-DUTY  18  SAFETY; 

Or,  Troublesome  Tom,  by  Mrs.  Sherwood.  One  Tolome,  snull  4to^  illiMln» 
ted  with  wood  cuts,  cloth,  25  cents. 

THINK  BEFORE  YOU  ACT, 

By  Kirs.  Sherwood.    One  yolume,  smidl  4to.,  wood  cuts,  cloth,  S5  cents. 

JACK  THE  8AIL0R-B0Y, 

By  Mrs.  Sherwood.    One  volume,  small  4to.,  wood  cuts,  cloth,  25  cents. 

Mn.  Sherwood's  tioriM  eany  with  them  alwftjr*  racb  an  •zoeUeDtmonl,  that  bo  child  can  iseA 
tbaaa  without  beoomiaf  htVUx.—'PkiUdefpkia  Enquirer. 

8INCLAIR.-8C0TLAND  AND  THE  8COTCH  ; 

Or,  the  Western  Circuit.    By  Catharine  Sinclair,  author  of  Modem  Accom 
plishments,  Modern  Society,  &c.  &4i.    Oue  volume,  12mo.,  75  cents. 

8HETLAND  AND  THE  8HETLANDER8; 

Or,  the  Northern  Circuit.    Bv  Catharine  Sinclair,  author  of  Scotland  and  tho 

Scotch,  Holiday  House,  &c.  &c.     One  volume,  12mo.,  88  cents. 

Tho  auUior  has  proved  henelf  to  be  a  lady  of  high  talent  and  rich  eultivated  mtad.'-»<Jir.  T.  «Ab. 

•MITH.— 8CRIPTURE  AND  GEOLOGY; 

On  the  Relation  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some  parts  of  Geological 
Science.  Eight  Lectures.  By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.  D.,  author  of  the 
Scripture  Testimony  of  the  Messiah,  &c.  A«.     One  vol.,  12mo.,  ^1  25. 

ADVENTURES  OF  CAPT.  JOHN  8MITH, 

The  Founder  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia.  By  the  author  of  Uncle  Philip'* 
Conversations.     One  volume,  IBmo.,  frontispiece,  38  cents. 

Forminf  one  of  the  aeries  of '^  Library  for  my  Tonn;  Countrymen.** 
It  will  be  lead  by  yooth  with  all  the  interest  of  a  no^el,  and  certainly  with  much  more  proIlL 

DI8COUR8E8  ON  THE  NERV0U8  8Y8TEM. 

Select  Discourses  on  the  Functions  of  the  Nervous  System,  in*  opposition  to 
,.    Phrenology,  Materialism,  and  Atheism  ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Lecture  on 
the  Diversities  of  the  Human  Character,  arising  from  Physiological  Peca- 
liarities.    By  John  Augustine  Smith,  M.  D.    One  vol.,  ISmo.,  75  cento. 

PRODUCTIVE  FARMING. 

A  Familiar  Digest  of  the  Most  Recent  Discoveries  of  Liebig,  Davj,  Johnston, 
and  other  celebrated  Writers  on  Vegetable  Chemistry,  showing  how  the 
results  of  Tillage  might  be  greatly  augmented.  By  Josepli  A.  Smith.  One 
volume,  ISmo.,  paper  cover  31  cents,  cloth  50  cents. 

BOUTHQATE.-TOUR  THROUGH  TURKEY 

And  Persia.  Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Persia,  and 
Mesopotamia,  with  an  Introduction  and  Occasional  Observations  upon  the 
Condition  of  Mohammedanism  and  Christianity  in  those  countries.  By 
the  Rev.  Horatio  Southgate,  Missionary  of  the  American  Episcopal  Chorofa. 
Two  volumes,  12mo.,  plates,  $2  00. 

SOUTHEY.— THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORK8 

Of  Robert  Southey,  Esq.,  LL.  D.  The  ten  volume  London  edition  in  one  ele- 
gant volume,  royal  dvo.,  with  a  fine  portrait  and  vignette,  ^3  50. 

At  the  afe  of  cixty-three  I  have  undortaken  to  collect  and  edit  mv  poetical  works,  with  the  Isat 
jQlfactioni  that  I  can  expect  to  boatow  upon  them.  They  have  ontained  a  reputation  equal  to 
«iy  wiahee.  *  *  Thvm  to  collect  and.  revise  them  ia  a  duty  which  I  owe  to  thai  partof  the  pah> 
lie  by  whom  they  have  been  auapiciouil'y  received,  and  to  thoee  who  will  take  a  lively  oonoem  ia 
my  good  name  wh^n  lahall  have  deputtod.'-^Sgtraet/rtmJhiAor'MPr^ket. 

The  beantiei  of  Mr.  SonthovN  poetry  are  aoch,  Uiat  thii  edition  can  hudly  flul  to  fiod  a  Jiiaee 
ia  the  library  of  every  ana  food  of  elegant  iiteratgre.~JBBtocgc  iUmtm 


AfpUtm'%  CaUdegue  qf  Valuable  PuhUeati^m. 

TAYLOfl.-THE  SACRED  ORDER  AND  OFFICES 

Of  Epwcopaojr  Aaierted  and  Maintained  i  to  which  is  added,  Clerus  Dprnini, 
a  Discoorae  on  the  Office  Ministerial,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  D.  D.    One  volume,  16mo.,  $1  00. 

The  reprint  in  a  portable  form  of  thie  emiiMnt  divfaie'e  imetarly  delSmeo  oTBpiMOiMej, 
lUlof  beiof  welcomed  by  every  Charehman. 

The  poblishen  have  preiented  thla  jewel  in  a  fitting  caaketw— JV.  T. 


THE  GOLDEN  GROVE : 


A  choice  Manual,  containing  what  is  to  be  Believed,  Practised,  and  Desired, 
or  prayed  for ;  the  Prayers  being  fitted  fur  the  several  Days  of  the  Week. 
To  which  is  added,  a  Guide  for  the  Penitent,  or  a  Model  drawn  up  for  the 
Help  of  Devout  Souls  wounded  with  Sin.  Also,  Festival  Hymns,  &c.  By 
the  Kight  Rev.  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.    One  volume,  16mo.,  50  cents. 


THE  YOUNG  ISLANDERS : 


A  Tale  of  the  Last  Century,  by  Jefferys  Taylor.    One  volume,  16mo.,  beauti- 
fblly  illustrated,  75  cents. 

Thie  faecinaUnf  aadelenntly  illoatrated  Tolnms  for  the  young  ie  prcmoiuieed  to  equal  in  ints- 
ceet  De  Foe'a  immortal  wora,  Bobineon  Gmooe. 


HOME  EDUCATION, 


By  Isaac  Taylor,  author  of*  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,*'  &je.  &e.    Sec- 
ond edition.    One  volume,  12mo.,  $1  00. 
A  Tery  enlightened,  just,  and  Chrittian  view  of  a  moet  important  inbject.     (hn,  JBfik.  Jlqut. 

PHYSICAL  THEORY 

Of  anotfaM*  Life,  by  Isaac  Taylor.    Third  edition.    Qne  vol.,  Idmo.,  88  centi. 

One  of  the  nxwt  learned  and  extraordinary  worka  of  modem  timei. 

SPIRITUAL  CHRISTIANITY. 

Lectures  on  Spiritual  Christianity,  by  Isaac  Taylor.    One  vol.,  iSmc,  75  cents 

The  view  which  thii  Tolume  igivee  of  Chriftianity,  both  ai  a  lyetem  of  trath  and  a  lystsai  of 
doty,  is  in  the  highest  degree  InstmctiTe.— yfltany  feenin/ Jramal. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  SOCIETY 


In  the  Barbarous  and  Civilized  State.  An  Essay  towards  Discovering  the 
Origin  and  Course  of  Human  Improvement,  by  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  LL.  D., 
&c.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Handsomely  printed  on  fine  paper.  Two 
volumes,  12mo.,  $2  &. 

THOUGHTS  IN  PAST  YEARS  i 

A  collection  of  Poetry,  chiefly  Devotional,  bv  the  author  of  The  CathednL 
One  volume,  16mo.,  elegantly  printed,  f^l  85. 

TOKEN  OF  AFFECTION. 

One  volume,  92mo.,  frontispiece,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  31  centi. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

One  volume,  32mo.,  frontispiece,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  31  cents. 

LOVE. 

One  volume,  32mo.,  frontispieee,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  31  cents. 

REMEMBRANCE. 

One  volume,  32mo.,  frontispiece,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  31  cents. 

THE  HEART. 

One  volume,  38mo.,  frontispiece,  cloth,  gilt  leaves,  31  cents. 

Fofoiiiv  a  portioa  of  ths  loriaf  of"  Miniatare  OlsMieal  Lihiary«*> 
■oak  voluM  ooaslrts  of  aooiiy  oao  hoadttd  apprarriato  ostraeti  fion  ths  host  writsa  if  ft«> 
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THOMSON^THE  8EA80N8, 

A  Po«m,  by  James  Thomson.    One  vol.,  33mo.,  cloth,  gilt  Isbtm,  88  oeBti: 
Formingr  one  of  the  eeriet  of'*  Miniature  CImaiicel  Librnrr.*' 
Place  ^  The  Seasons  "  io  any  light,  and  t^e  poem  appean  fiinlUeas.— &  d.  HA 

URE.— DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS, 

Manufactures,  and  Mines,  containing  a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and 
Practice.  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.  D.,  P.  R.  S.,  &c.  Illustrated  with  1S40 
Engravings  on  wood.  One  thick  Tolume  of  1340  psges,  bound  in  leather, 
^5  00,  or  in  two  volumes,  $5  50. 

In  every  point  of  view,  a  work  like  the  present  oan  bnt  he  re^rded  as  a  benefit  done  to  theoret- 
ical and  practical  science,  to  commerce  and  industry,  and  an  important  addition  to  a  spedes  of 
lltoratnie  the  oxcliwive  production  of  the  proeent  oeniury,  and  the  present  state  of  peace  and  eivi- 
lizatiub.— kAAciitfiun. 

Dr.  0re*«  Dictionary,  of  which  the  American  edition  is  now  completed,  is  a  stupendoos  prod 
of  persevering  assiduity,  combined  with  genius  and  taste.    For  ail  the  benefit  of  individoal  enter- 


men,  students  of  natural  %nd  experimental  philosophy,  inventive  mechanics,  men  of  opolenee, 
members  of  legislatures,  and  all  who  desire  to  comprehend  something  <if  the  rapidly  aocelerating 
progress  of  those  discoveries  which  facilitate  the  eupply  of  iNiman  wants,  and  tlie  augnentatiaB 
of  social  comforts  with  the  national  weal,  will  fiad  this  invaluable  Dictionary  a  perennial  sourM 
of  salutary  instruction  and  edifying  enjoyment— «VUwMii  hiUMgmear. 

VERY  LITTLE  TALES, 

For  Very  Little  Children,  in  single  Syllables  of  three  and  four  Letters — fint 
series.     One  volume,  square  18mo.,  numerous  illustrations,  cloth,  38  cents 
Second  SerieSy  in  single  Syllables  of  four  and  five  Lettera.    One  Toltime» 
square  18mo.,  numerous  illustrationB->to  matcli  first  series— 36  eents. 

WAYLAND.-LIMITATION8  OF  HUMAN 

Eesponsibility.    By  Francis  Wayland,  B.  O.     One  ToJume,  Iteo.,  38  eenli. 

CoifTcifTs.— I.  The  Nature  of  the  flvbjeet    II.  iBdividoal  Bospooaibillty.    III.  ladivyml 

KsapoMibility  (eootinoed).    IV.  Petsecutioo  oo  acoouot  of  Religious  Opinions.    V.  Propagatioa 
of  Truth.    Vl.  Voluntary  Associations.    VII.  EcelasiastleaJ  Associations.  VIIL  Oflleial  HeapoB 
aibility.     IX.  The  Slavery  auestion. 

WILBERFORCE^MANUAL  FOR  OOMMUNICANTSt 

Or,  The  Order  for  administering  the  Holy  Commttnioo ;  conTeniently  arraag^ 
ed  with  Meditations  and  Piayen  firom  old  Engltsb  divines :  being  the  £a- 
choristiqa  of  Samuel  Wilberfi>rce,  M.  A.)  Arendeacon  of  Surrey,  (adapted 
to  the  American  service.)    38  cents,  gilt  leaves  50  cents. 
We  most  earnestly  commend  the  work. — Ckurckman, 

WILSON.— SACRA  PRIVATA. 

The  Private  Meditations,  Devotions,  and  Prayers  of  Che  Right  IUt.  T.  VfiU 

son,  D.  D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Soder  and  Man.    Fint-oompleie  editioa.    Obo 

volume,  16mo.,  elegantly  ornamented,  ^  <K)« 

The  reprint  is  an  honor  Io  the  Amerioan  pcosa.  The  work  itself  is,  perhafis,  on  the  whole,  tlio 
beat  devotional  treatiae  in  the  language.  It  has  never  before  in  this  country  been  printed  eraie. 
».  OlttivikMAn. 

A  neat  miniature  edition,  abridged  for  popular  pee,  is  also  published.    Price  31  cents. 

WOMAN'S  WORTH  | 

Or,  Hints  to  Raise  the  Female  Character.    First  American  lh>m  the  last  fiog 
lish  edition,  with  t  Reeommendatory  Notice,  by  Emily  Hanludl.    Om 
neat  volume,  18mo.,  cloth  gilt  38  cents,  paper  cover  25  cents. 

The  sentiments  and  pdaoiples  enforced  io  tbia  book  mi^  be  safely  commended  to  the  attaa 
tion  of  women  of  all  ranks.— £<m<fim  Jitiag. 

YOUTH'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE  j 

Or,  The  Four  Seasons  Illustrated,  being  Fanili«r  Deseriptioiisof  Natanl  Hi«- 
tory,  made  dnring  Walks  in  the  Country,  by  JUv.  U.  B.  draper.    Illustra- 
ted with  upwards  of  60  wood  Eagitvings.    0»e  «ol .,  wq/oMn  l&no.,  7b  i 
Om  of  Iht  Moit  fcnltlew  volunef  Ibr  the  yeepc  that  hss  trar  btsa  iaamd.— >fllr. 
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